WHAT  DR.  SPOCK 
DIDN'T  TELL,  US 
A  Frantic  Parent 
Hilariously  Reveals  All 


lO  WAYS 
TO  MAKE  A  FORTUNE 
TODAY 

By  the  Men  Who  Did 


MRS.  EDWARDS 
LOST  50  POUNDS  AND  IS 
HER  OLD  SYLPH  AGAIN 


CONDENSED  NOVEL 
"THE  HOSTAGE" 

COMPLETE  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


St.  Louis  Wom*?.n  1 
KELEM  IR/  -US 


JANUARY  SALES  -wfiat'Bel^er  time  to  buy 

v\  uiN  i>Jd  ■> '  ^  ^  CATS  X  N  v>aN  TOWBI^S 

At  every  price,  you  get  that  special  Cannon  feel 


BeaL'ifii  buy!  This  big,  iright  22  x  44  stripe,  jusi  one  of  many  stripes 
and  sol!. Is.  All  in  Carefree  colors  that  stay  bright  i  )r  years.  Only  99^. 


The  soft  beauty  is  woven  in  to  last.  Luxury- 
quality  Empress,  25  x  48,  now  about  ^1.59. 

Monogram  not  included 


TOWELS  HAVE  FAMOUS  BEAUI T-FLUFF  FINISH 


iTfi 


Not  a  whisper  of  bod  breath 
with  new  I  do  no 


. .  .it  leaves  your  moufh  ontiseptically  clean 


NEW! 


How  clean  can  a  tooth  paste  leave  your  teeth  .  .  . 
your  mouth  .  .  .  your  breath?  AntisepticaUij  clean— 
when  you  use  new  Ipana®  with  germ-killing  WD-9. 

Ipana  cleans  not  just  your  teeth  but  your  whole 
mouth  with  a  penetrating,  decay-germ  killing  foam. 
Laboratory  tests  prove  it  is  more  effective  even  than 
leading  mouthwashes. 

Note  the  distinct  taste 

The  moment  you  taste  new  Ipana  you  know  it  is  dif- 
ferent. You  can  practically  feel  it  working.  And 


Ipana's  after-taste  is  clean  and  refreshing. 

Ipana's  distinct  taste  and  refreshing  after-taste  tell 
you  that  your  mouth  and  breath  are  clean.  So  use 
Ipana  regularly. 

Children  like  Ipana,  too.  And  it  has  twice  the 
decay-germ  killing  power  of  any  other  leading  tooth 
paste. 

For  the  whole  family,  get  new  Ipana  with  germ- 
killing  WD-9.  In  the  tube  with  the  BIG  cap  .  .  .  or 
the  new  handy  pressure  can. 


ipanaj 

fouch-n-Bru 


Try  Ipana  in  the 
handy  pressure  can. 

SAVE  100 
Compare : 

Not  j!§fe  .  .  .  you  pay  only  88^ 


r  o  o  r  M    p  A  s  T  g 


In  the  new  tube  with  the  big  cap 


IPANA   IS  ANOTHER   FINE   PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


I 


New  "Easy-Mix"  from  Aunt  Jemima! 


Homemade  Cinnamon  Coffee  Cake 

{Yes,  really  homemade) 


You  make  this  gorgeous  coffee  cake  without  washing  a  single  bowl 
or  pan — because  of  the  throw-away  mixing  bag  and  baking  pan  in 
every  package! 

You  can  make  a  variety  of  delicious  coffee  cakes  too  .  .  .  Toasted 
Almond,  Apple  Cake,  Honey-Butter — all  your  favorites.  Recipes  in 
every  package  of  Aunt  Jemima  Coffee  Cake  Easy-Mix. 

You  just  can't  buy  coffee  cake  this  good !  Why  not  surprise  'em 
this  coming  Sunday  morning? 


Also  try  Aunt  Jemima  CORN  BREAD  EASY-MIX 


It,  too,  comes  with  Mixing  Bag  and  Baking  Pan, 
so  no  dishwashing!  And  you  get  perfect  corn 
bread  every  time— the  moist,  non-crumbly  kind 
that  never  sticks.  The  kind  you've  always  wanted 
to  make ! 


Better  schools  build  better  communities 


CONTENTS 


JOURNAL 


E  S 


HHHHj^^  When  a  baby  sitter  was 
^^H^H^^^      unobtainable,  did  you 

WW  ^^^^B  '""y   '^^king  your 

baby  to  a   party— an 
^  adult  New  Year's  Eve 

party,  say?  The  couple 
fe  in  Lenore  Turovi  in's 

Wjm  r  story  ( Happy  New  Year, 

on  page  32)  do  just  that. 
Lenon-  Turoriin  yhg  outcomc  is  reward- 
ing and  the  parents  learn 
something  about  human  nature— theirs— 
the  hard  way.  The  writer,  a  young  mother 
in  Forest  Hills,  New  York,  claims  all  her 
formal  learning  came  too  easily.  "I  wish  I 
had  a  string  of  academic  titles  to  tic  onto 
my  name,  but,  alas,  I  am  a  living  monimicnt 
to  overaccelcration  and  never  graduated 
anything  properly.  My  round  eyes  lend  me 
a  look  of  spurious  intelligence  and  alertness 
that  has  fooled  every  teacher  I  ever  had,  and 
I  was  skipped  and  whisked  along  from  kin- 
dergarten through  college.  Since  my  children 
have  grown  older  and  harder  to  fool,  I've 
had  to  fill  in  and  adjust  my  education  so  the 
awful  gaps  don't  show  too  much.  However, 
a  great  deal  is  forgiven  a  mommy  who  gets 
her  stories  printed  in  the  Journal." 


"While  waiting  to  be 
discharged  from  the 
Army,  I  was  assigned  a 
lill-in  office  job  which 
included,  along  with 
practically  no  duties,  a 
windowless  cubicle,  a 
desk  and  a  typewriter," 
Charies  Henry  says, 
C7inW«  iimry  "so  I  bccamc  a  writer.  I 
am  married  and  my 
wife  is  an  actress  [Molly  Dodd).  The  idea  for 
my  first  novel  [The  Hostai^e  on  page  36] 
came  to  me  in  the  wings  of  a  theater  while  I 
was  watching  my  wife  do  a  scene  with  my 
next  favorite  actress,  Shirley  Booth.  I  don't 
believe  this  is  any  slight  to  that  night's  per- 
formance— where  else  do  you  start  a  novel 
but  in  the  tense  backstage  atmosphere  of  the 
theater?  As  my  wife  frequently  appears  on 
television,  I  often  have  two  of  her  around 
the  house  at  the  same  time.  Otherwise  we 
lead  a  quiet  and  untheatrical  life.  Our  idea  of 
a  big  evening  is  to  have  friends  in  for  dinner 
and  a  round  of  parlor  games,  or  just  talk." 


We  have  a  brief  confes- 
sion from  Lesley  Con- 
t,ER,  who  wrote  The  In- 
side Window,  through 
which  you  will  see  on 
page  34.  "I  never  saw 
the  window,"  she  says. 
"A  friend  described  it 
to  me.  As  far  as  I  know, 
she  never  saw  it  either. 
All  of  it — window, 
courtyard,  tree  and  bench — existed  only  in 
her  imagination,  then  in  mine,  and  now,  I 
hope,  in  yours."  She  has  written  a  great 
many  short  stories,  and  she  is  not  certain 
where  her  characters  or  the  details  of 
their  lives  come  from.  Imagination  strong 
enough  to  invent  seemingly  real  people  is 
part  of  the  creative  process  no  one  under- 
stands. "When  I  need  them,"  she  says,  "they 
simply  seem  to  be  there.  Occasionally  I  get 
an  idea  from  my  husband,  but  I  am  sure  he 
wouldn't  recognize  it  unless  I  told  him — 
and  then  he  wouldn't  claim  it." 


Lesley  Conger 
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"No  Sugar  to  Add 
to  my  Eagle  Brand 
FRENCH  FUDGE," 


12 -Minute  Magic  French  Fudge 

1  package  (6  or.)  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 
V3  cup  PLUS  1  tablespoon  Eagle  Brand 
Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 

Pinch  of  salt 
V2  teaspoort  vanilla  extract 
3  tablespoons  ground  nut  meats 

No  beating!  Super-smooth!  The  secret  is 
Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Con- 
densed IVIilk — ready-blended  wholesome 
milk  and  sugar  pre-cooked  to  a  creamy 
smoothness. 

1 .  Heat  chocolate  in  double  boiler  top 
over  fast-boiling  water,  stirring  until  just 
melted.  Remove  from  heat.  2.  Add  Eagle 
Brand,  salt,  flavoring  and  nuts.  Stir  only 
until  smooth.  3.  Turn  into  wax  paper- 
lined  container  and  press  into  block  one- 
inch  high.  4.  Chill  in  refrigerator  until 
firm,  about  2  hours.  Makes  3-2  pound. 


Handy  for  Cereal . . .  Tasty  on  Toast 


FREE!^ 


Get  Elsie's  28-page 
full-color  recipe  book 


The  Borden  Company 
Dept.  LHJ  19 
Box  171 
New  York  46,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  Elsie's  free  recipe  book, 
Borden's  Eagle  Brand  70  Magic  Recipes. 

Name  


State- 


Borden's 
,  Eagle 
Brand 


Sweetened 
Condensed  Milk 
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READERS  WRITE 


the  carefree  fashion 

When  it's  a  beautiful  print,  so  right  for  any  occasion 

...it's  more  than  a  dress,  it's  a  Shelton  Stroller! 
When  it  stays  fresh  and  wrinkle-free  through  your  most  active  day 

...it's  more  than  a  dress,  it's  a  Shelton  Stroller! 
When  it's  washable  nylon  jersey  that  needs  little  or  no  ironing 

...it's  more  than  a  dress,  it's  a  Shelton  Stroller! 
When  you  just  step  in,  zip-up  and  you're  on  your  way 

...it's  more  than  a  dress,  it's  a  Shelton  Stroller! 
When  it's  all  this,  and  you  can  tie  the  collar  high  or  low 

...it's  THE  Shelton  Stroller  you'll  enjoy  for  a  carefree  Spring! 

Sizes  10  to  20,  12'/2  to  22'/2.  About  $13,  at  leading  stores. 

for  free  illustrated  G.  |. 

fashion  folio,  write  UHfiUOH  CASUALS  Dept.  J.,  1350  Broadway,  New  York  18 


The  seven  Devlins — 
with  Master  Nicholas 
on  the  far  right. 


BOTTLES  ANONYMOUS 

(OR  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MONTH) 


West  field.  New  Jersey 
Dear  Editors:  I  have  a  dear  little  boy 
of  three.  I  say  "dear"  because  I've  prom- 
ised to  read  this  letter  to  him  when  I 
finish.  My  problem  is  that  Nicholas 
chooses  to  drink  his  milk  from  a  bottle 
instead  of  the  cup.  , 

A  new  baby  in  the  family  has  only 
served  to  make  Nicholas  remember  his 
glorious  infanthood,  and  he  can  be  found 
anywhere  sporting  a  bottle  in  his  back 
pocket.  Nursery  school  will  accept  him  in 
the  fall  and  1  really  can't 
see  that  bottle  packed  in 
between  those  peanut- 
butter  sandwiches.  On 
the  other  hand,  mindful 
that  we  must  remove 
symbols  of  security  slowly, 
we  approach  the  problem 
with  infinite  care. 
To  point  up  that  there  are  those  who 
get  along  swimmingly  without  one,  we 
may  say: 
"Superman  doesn't  have  a  bottle." 
"Oh,  yes  he  does,"  he  will  laugh.  "It's 
called  Super  Bottle." 

"Ah — Senator  Crane  down  the  street 
doesn't  have  a  bottle." 

"It's  in  his  briefcase,"  Nicholas  will 
sigh  quietly. 

As  one  can  never  be  sure  of  anything, 
I  retrench  until  I  can  show  definite  proof 
of  my  statement. 

Now  I  have  many  dear  friends  who 
feel  that  they  can  solve  my 
problem.  Who  can  miss 
the  opportunity 
to  feel  wonderfully 
'  adequate  and  abundant 
with  capability?  One 
neighbor  offered  that  her 
little  Betsy  Lou's  bottle 
was  removed  at  five  months  with  the  tale 
that  the  good  fairy  had  taken  it.  I  found 


out  later  that  Betsy 
chews  up  Teddy 
bears  at  night  and  has 
consumed  dozens 
of  unfortunate 
stuffed  animals. 
Heaven  help  the 
good  fairy  if  she  ever 
catches  up  with  her! 

Then  there  is  the  old 
chum  who  shouted 
across  the  supermarket. 
"Is  your  boy  still  on 
that  bottle?" 

"No,  he  just  carries 
it  for  me,"  1  snapped  back. 

"Why,  my  little  man  has  been  drinking 
from  a  cup  since  two  months.  He  does 
chew  a  raft  of  bubble  gum  at 
bedtime,  though,  and  we 
wfllp        can't  find  who's  pushing 
yS-^R     it  in  our  neighborhood."  I 
noted  little  Atherton  in 
the  corner — a  nervous 
little  fellow  with  well- 
developed  jaws  who  threw 
light  bulbs  at  his  mother  a1 
regular  intervals.  Dodging  and  ducking 
with  great  success,  she  waved  good-by  to  us. 

If  I  were  a  lion  instead  of  a  mouse 
type  I  would  simply  throw  everything 
resembling  a  bottle  away  and  let 
him  scream.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  might  state 
quietly  some 
fall  evening  that  the 
baseball  player  with 
the  highest  batting 
average  doesn't 
drink  from  a  bottle  at  all. 

Then  again  maybe  I  can 
pack  that  bottle  crossways  in  between 
those  peanut-butter  sandwiches. 

Most  sincerely, 

WENDE  DEVLIN 


Are  Organizations  Rearing 

Your  Child? 

.Somewhere  in  New  Jersey 
Dear  Editors:  At  our  local  children's 
museum  last  year,  three  girls  sought  en- 
trance at  the  five-o'clock  closing  time  and 
liad  to  be  turned  away.  This  hit  the  town 
with  the  impact  of  an  atom  bomb.  A  new 
building  program  was  launched — and  fa- 
cilities were  expanded  to  include  a  pet- 
lending  library,  complete  with  zoologist, 
an  art  class  and  an  assortment  of  hobby 
classes  that  required  enough  volunteers 
to  staff  a  hospital. 

All  this  was  conceived  through  the 
dilemma  of  three  children  who  were  wan- 


dering the  streets  because  their  mother 
was  "  baking  Christmas  cookies  and  wanted 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way."  It  still 
hasn't  occurred  to  a  single  person  who  re- 
peated this  tale  that  baking  cookies  with 
mother  was  a  much  more  rewarding  ex- 
perience than  pawing  a  rock  collection 
with  a  stranger. 

Running  any  project  requires  untold 
hours  of  work.  And  the  brunt  of  youth 
activities  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  parents. 
This  releases  every  goblin  in  Pandora's 
box.  Junior's  membership  in  a  team  or 
pack  becomes  a  necessity  while  mother 
carries  out  her  duties.  As  more  and  more 
mothers  become  involved  in  civic  duties. 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  8 


JANUARY,  1959 


>om  this  very  moment 


ew  Beauty  Begins 


with 


That  radiant,  glowing  clean, 
naturally  lovely  look 


And  now ...  to  accent  your  new  beauty, 
Zest  brings  you  this  glamorous  extra... 
Tussy  "Finishing  Touch''  Liquid  Make-Up 


(n.25  retail) 


r- 


Fresh  new  beauty  begins  from  the  very  first  moment  Zest's  mild, 
complexion-soft  lather  caresses  your  complexion!  Your  skin  is 
free  from  dulling  soap  film — radiantly  aglow — satin  smooth ! 
And,  Zest  with  Aqua  D  washes  away  skin  bacteria,  to  protect 

your  complexion,  keep  it  fresh — clear — naturally  lovely  all  day. 
Now's  a  wonderful  time  to  discover  the  fresh  new  beauty 

of  Zest — when  you  can  get  Tussy  "Finishing  Touch,"  the 
liquid  make-up  foundation  for  that  dewy,  luminous  look! 

Copyright  1959,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company 


Liquid  Make-Up,  Department  A-1 
P.O.  Box  52,  Cincinnati  99,  Ohio 

I  have  enclosed  two  Zest  bar  wrappers  (any  size)  and  25fi  to  help  defray  ex- 
penses. Please  send  me  a  bottle  of  Tussy  Liquid  "Finishing  Touch'  .  My  skin 
tone  is:  Fair  Medium  Dark  


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


-ZONE- 


-STATE. 


Offer  good  only  in  continental  United  States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Offer  expires  June  30,  1959, 
Be  sure  to  place  sufficient  postage  on  your  envelope  and  allow  three  weeks  for  delivery. 
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lADIbb     MUMt  JUUKNAl 


FotRenefOf 

SINUS 

CONGESTION 

and 

COLDS  MISERY 


Get  This  Revolutionary  3-Layer  Tablet- 

HELPS  DRAIN  ALL  0  SINUS  CAVITIES 

Re/f'eves  Congesfion  fhaf  Causes  So  Much  Co/ds  Suffering 


DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets. ..the  amaz- 
ing medical  discovery  that  has  brought 
unprecedented  relief  to  millions  of  sinus 
sufferers . . .  also  offers  dramatic  relief  from 
colds  distress. 

That's  because. ..for  the  first  time, 
DRISTAN  makes  it  possible  to  unite  certain 
medically-proved  ingredients  into  one  fast- 
acting  uncoated  tablet. 

Working  through  the  bloodstream,  it 
reaches  all  sinus  areas  and  relieves  conges- 
tion deep  within  head  areas  inaccessible  to 
other  forms  of  medication.  It  shrinks  swollen 
sinus  membranes  and  helps  promote  free 
drainage.  Then,  as  clogged  passages  are 
cleared,  relief  from  colds  miseries  follows. 

Free  breathing  is  restored.  Pressure  and 
pain  relieved.  Fever  reduced.  Postnasal  drip 
controlled. 


DRISTAN  GIVES  YOU: 


PAIN  RELIEVERS 


1. 

2. 


3. 


The  Decongestant  most  prescribed 
by  doctors. 

Pain  Relievers,  a  highly  effective 
combination  of  ingredients  for  re- 
lief of  body  aches  and  pains  due  to 
colds  . . .  plus  an  exclusive  antihista- 
mine to  block  the  allergic  reaction 
often  associated  with  colds. 
Vita7myi  C— actually  five  times  your 
daily  minimum  requirement  (in  one 
day's  dose)  to  help  build  body  re- 
sistance to  infection. 


No  ordinary  colds  medicine... whether  in  liq- 
uid, tablet  or  any  other  form... can  benefit 
you  in  the  same  way  as  DRISTAN  Decon- 
gestant Tablets. 

You  need  no  prescription  for  DRISTAN. 
Guaranteed  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  sinus 
congestion  and  colds... or  purchase  price 
refunded. 


BEFORE  — sinuses  and 
nasal  passages  clogged 
with  germ-laden  mucus 
...responsible  for  so 
much  colds  suffering. 


AFTER  — all  nose  and  si- 
nus areas  decongested 
...free,  comfortable 
breathing  restored. 


There's  Nothing  Like  DRISTAN'  Decongestant  Tablets! 


VNUARY,  1959 
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[he  Literary  Guild's  most  sensational  new  membership  offer  in  32  years! 


OF  THESE 
FINE  BOOKS 

(value  from  $19.15  to 
$45.95  in  publishers'  editions) 


when  you  join  the  Literary  Guild  and  agree  to  take  as  few  as  4  more  selections  during  the  coming  twelve  months 


\MMOND-S  FAMILY 
IFERENCE  WORLD  AT- 

iS.  The  most  complete 
w  home  Atlas  with  big 
lor  maps  of  every  state, 
untry.  Pub.  ed..  $5.95. 


<«V  VANDERBILT'S 
3MPLETE  BOOK  OF 
IPUETTE.  Latest  edi- 
1  of  the  guide  to  f.ra- 
ui  living  by  America's 
emost  social  authority 
b.  edition,  $5.50. 


PUB.  EDITION 

$550 


CIVIL  WAR  IN  PICTURES 

by  Fletcher  Pratt.  300 
unique  illustrations  bring 
to  life  this  era  as  it  ap- 
peared to  those  who  actu- 
ally lived  it!  Vivid  text! 
Orig.  pub.  ed.,  $10.00 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  AMERICAN  PRESI- 
DENTS by  John  and  Alice 
Dt4ranl.  Every  president  in 
words  and  566  rare  illus- 
trations! Orig.  pub.  in  dif- 
ferent format.  $10.00. 


JOHN""- 


1 000 


MAIL  THE 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Send  no  money!  Just 
check  the  four  books 
you  want  and  mail 
the  coupon.  You  must 
be  completely  satis- 
fied or  return  the 
books  within  7  days 
and  owe  nothing! 


OW— for  the  first  time  in  its 
32-year  history— the  Literary 
Guild  makes  this  sensational 
offer  to  new  members!  ANY 
FOUR,  yes,  ANY  FOUR  of  the 
fine  books  shown  on  this  page, 
yours  for  only  $1.97  — a  value 
from  $19.15  to  $45.95  in  the 
publishers'  editions.  Read  details 
below,  and  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  TODAY! 

LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  Publishers 
Garden  City,  New  York 


WHICH  4  BOOKS  DO  YOU  WANT 

WITH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  LITERARY  GUILD? 
THE  LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  Publishers 
Dept.  9-LH-1,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  ip. 


/  accept  your  offer  and 
I  understand  that 


THE  GUILD  AGREES 


...  to  send  me  at  once  the  FOUR 
books  I  have  checked  at  right,  three  as 
my  Introductory  Package  and  one  as  my 
first  Bonus  in  advance. 
...  to  allow  me  to  examine  these 
books  7  days  free,  after  which  I  may 
return  them  if  not  satisfied;  otherwise, 
the  Guild  will  bill  me  only  $1.97  plus 
shipping  for  the  Three  Introductory 
Books.  I  understand  that  the  Bonus  Book 
is  presented  free  of  charge. 
...  to  send  me  FREE  each  month  the 
magazine  "Wings." 
...  to  offer  me  as  many  as  60  out- 
standing books  during  the  coming  year 
from  which  I  may  choose  my  selections. 
...  to  bill  me  only  $2.00  plus  shipping 
(occasional  extra-value  books  slightly 
higher)  for  each  book  I  accept,  regard- 
less of  the  publishers'  prices  of  $3.50, 
$3.75  or  even  $4.00.  I  will  receive 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  published,  and 
will  pay  for  them  only  after  receiving 
them. 

In  return 


I  AGREE 


...  to  advise  the  Literary  Guild  in  ad- 
vance on  the  form  provided  when  I  do 
not  wish  to  receive  a  selection. 
...  to  accept  at  least  4  Guild  selections 
or  alternates  at  $2.00  each,  plus  ship- 
ping, during  the  coming  12  months, 
after  which  I  may  cancel  my  member- 
ship at  any  time. 


EXTRA! 


The  Guild  will  send  you  addi- 
tional free  bonus  books— one  with  every 
fourth  monthly  selection  you  accept  over 
and  above  the  first  four  monthly  books 
you  purchase  during  the  coming  twelve 
months. 


CHECK  FOUR: 

□  Thorndike-Barnhort 
Dictionary-Set  (9) 

n  10,eC0  Garden  Questioni- 

Sel  (29) 

□  A  Summer  Place  (35) 

Q  Pictorial  History  of 

American  Presidents  (37) 

□  More  Stories  to 
Remember-Sel  (43| 

□  Parrish  (441 

□  Women  and 
Thomas  Harrow  (45) 

G  Bennett  Cerf's  Bumper 
Crop-Set  (46) 

Q  Handy  Home  Med.  Adviser 
&  Stay  Sliffl  for  Life- 
Set  (50) 

□  Family  Treasury  of 
Children's  Stories-Set  (51 1 

n  Around  the  World 
in  2000  Pictures  (67) 

Q  Lodies'  Home  Journal 
Interior  Decoration  (138) 

□  Hammond's  Family 
Reference  Atlas  ()55) 

□  Civil  War  in  Pictures  (210) 

n  Amy  Vanderbilt's 
Etiquette  (230) 


Mr. 

Mrs.. 

Mils 


(Please  Print) 


Street  and  No.. 


City. 


.Zone. . .  .State. 


TO  RESIDENTS  OF  CANADA:  Selection  Price.  $2.20  plus 
shipping.  Address  LITERARY  GUILD  (CANADA),  105  Bond  G525 
St..  Toronto  2.  Ontario.  Offer  good  In  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


fKe  ttcfein-qoocL  doa  -food I 


all  the  meat  is  jj^^j 

fortified  to  keep  your  dog  in  top  condition 


Now  there's  a  new  Pard— Pard  with 
Beef  Gravy.  And  if  you  like  to  see  your 
dog  enjoy  his  meals,  you'll  get  a  real  kick 
out  of  feeding  him  new  Pard  or  regular 
Pard.  They're  both  so  lickin' -good—in 
free  choice  feeding  tests  dogs  romped  for 
Pard  and  the  new  Pard  with  Beef  Gravy. 

It's  the  beef  in  Pard  that  does  it! 
All  the  meat  is  6ee/— fresh,  lean  beef  for- 
tified with  all  the  other  ingredients  a  dog 
needs  to  stay  in  tip-top  condition.  Your 
dog's  clear  eyes,  healthy  coat,  happy  pep 
and  bounce  will  prove  that  Pard  and  the 
new  Pard  with  Beef  Gravy  are  as  good 
for  your  dog  as  they  taste  good  to  him. 

Lickin' -good— that's  what  Pard  and 
the  new  Pard  with  Beef  Gravy  are.  Feed 
them  both  to  give  your  dog  variety  with 
no  change  in  nutrition. 


Swift 

tOA^lif  YEAR 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 
more  and  more  activities  must  be  planned 
for  their  children. 

One  year  I  assiduously  "answered  the 
call" — but  after  a  too  revealing  glance 
at  my  disposition  and  haphazardly  run 
household,  I  paused  in  my  merry  round 
of  volunteering  and  tried  to  find  out  what 
I  was  doing  and  why. 

I  started  with  the  schools — and  was  lost 
in  a  veritable  maze  of  special-activity 
rooms.  There  isn't  an  interest,  talent  or 
hobby  that  has  been  overlooked;  and 
then,  at  .S  o'clock,  streams  of  children  pour 
forth  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  wait- 
ing organizations.  There  are  the  Scouts, 
the  V's,  the  Little  Leagues,  the  Campfire 
(iirls  and  the  4H  Clubs;  there  are  local 
groups  sponsored  by  the  Kiwanis,  the 
Soroptiniists,  the  police,  churches,  syna- 
gogues and  the  recreation  department. 

And  yet — in  a  recent  survey  in  our 
community,  three  fourths  of  the  teen-age 
group  thought  the  community  wasn't 
offering  enough  for  their  pleasure.  Only 
one  boy  worked  at  home,  or  elsewhere, 
after  school  hours.  None  mentioned  study- 
ing. The  greatest  complaint  was  the  lack 
of  nightly  activities.  No  one  mentioned  a 
family-planned  excursion. 

Meanwhile,  tlu-  children  who  need  the 
therapy  of  wholesome  activity  are  neg- 
lected. For  lack  of  parents  able  or  willing 
to  assume  civic  responsibilities,  children 
from  broken  lionies,  or  with  working  par- 
ents, are  herded  into  town-operated  cen- 
ters where  supervision  is  lax.  The  settle- 
ment house  in  our  community  (one  of  the 
few  left  in  the  statt-)  fights  for  existence 
while  Little  Leagues  go  merrily  over  the 
top  to  their  financial  goals. 

Today's  child  starts  out  his  athletic 
career  clad  in  the  finest  uniform  — and  he 
is  Ix'ing  umpired  to  death.  Gone  are 
healthy  squabbles.  There  are  so  many 
rules  and  regulations  that  children  miss 
half  the  fun  of  growing  up. 

We  parents  are  also  missing  once-in-a- 
lifelime  experiences.  The  whack  as  a  bat 
hits  the  first  home  run,  the  first  glimpse 
of  nature  in  spring,  the  first  sloppy  book- 
end  are  of  true  worth  only  to  a  doling 
parent.  Instead,  our  children  lose  the 
initial  enthusiasm  of  <li;-c<)very  on  a  liader 
ner\()iisly  counting  lu'ads  while  keeping 
an  eye  out  for  poison  ivy. 

I  am  not  by  nature  an  iconoclast.  But  if 
1  have  an  extra  liour  to  spend  from  my 
family,  it  will  go  to  children  who  need  it. 
My  own  children  iK'long  to  nothing  but  a 
Sunday  school.  For  their  sake,  my  sake 
and  an  overextended  comnmnity's  sake, 
they  will  learn  of  sportsmanship  and  the 
beauties  of  nature  at  home.  If  it  is  hu- 
manly possible,  1  will  .see  that  they 
"Remember  Mama"  and  "Life  with  Fa- 
ther"—  not  some  den  mother  or  Little 
League  umi)ire.  Sincerely. 

ANN  DOELCAM 


Of  Course,  by  Return  Mail! 

North  I'lalle,  Nebraska 
Dear  House  Oeparlmenl :  1  ha\  i-  a  friend 
Flly,  and  we  have  a  whole  family  of  paper 
flolls  who  live  in  the  Portfolio  House  #8. 
We  paste  the  pictures  on  cardboard,  and 
then  we  lean  them  against  books  so  that 
the  dolls  can  stand  up  in  every  room.  We 
think  it  is  a  georgus  hou.se  and  we  make  up 
stories  for  the  dolls  who  live  there. 

EUy  tore  tlie  living  room  and  I  am 
wrileing  to  find  out  if  you  can  mail  us 
another  one?  Vours  truelv, 

MARY  LINDA  BRdWN 


Why  Hate  Your  Job? 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Dear  Editors:  The  other  day  I  heard  a 
friend  complaining  about  her  job — the 
hours,  the  pay,  the  boredom — and  it  made 
me  wonder  just  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  me  if  /  had  stayed  in  the  job  I 
suffered  through  for  nearly  three  years. 
I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  be  the  person  I  am 
now ! 

I  was  always  able  to  draw  and  paint  well 
(I  made  the  best  trees  in  kindergarten), 
and  everyone  expected  me  to  be  the  world's 
most  successful  artist.  I  had  le.s.sons  all 
through  school,  and  three  years  of  special 
training  besides.  Finally  I  was  a  commer- 
cial artist. 

Frankly,  I  hated  it.  I  loved  sketching 
my  friends,  but  I  hated  the  pressure  of 
agency  work— and  the  isolation  of  free 
lancing.  I  wanted  people. 

So  I  quit.  It  even  meant  going  back  to 
school  at  night,  but  guess  what  I'm  doing 


now.  I'm  a  recreation  director  !  I  work  with 
children  all  day  (I'm  a  whiz  at  clay  model- 
ing), I  sketch  in  my  free  time,  and  my  own 
children  will  have  wonderful  murals  in 
their  rooms  someday.  I'll  even  make  more 
money  eventually.  (I'll  now  admit  I  didn't 
even  do  very  well  with  the  ads!) 

Yours  for  changes, 
BARBAR.\  J.  PARKINGTON 

Voice  of  Women 

Empress  of  England 
En  route  to  New  York 

Dear  Beatrice:  I  come  from  a  country 
whose  long  tradition  holds  that  it  takes 
two  to  live  a  man's  life,  a  man  and  a 
woman;  a  patriarchal  country  where  men 
have  power  and  women  patience. 

In  the  United  States,  by  contrast,  I  am 
struck  by  every  sign  pointing  to  your  being 
a  matriarchal  country.  I  am  told  that 
women  own  70  per  cent  of  the  property,  so 
the  women  "who  pay  the  piper  call  the 
tune." 

As  a  country  ruled  by  men  we  English 
have  known  some  of  our  greatest  periods 
in  history  when  we  have  been  reigned  over 
by  a  queen.  Four  hundred  years  ago  a 
perspicacious  Scot,  Sir  James  Melville, 
said  to  the  reigning  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
First:  "Your  Majesty  thinks  that  if  you 
were  married  you  would  be  but  Queen  of 
England.  But  now  you  are  both  king  and 
queen;  I  know  your  spirit  cannot  endure  a 
commander."  Men  were  commanders  of 
women's  lives  in  law,  in  learning  and  in 
love.  In  the  reign  of  that  "Virgin  Queen" 
my  country  never  ceased  to  grow  in  stature 
in  all  the  manifestations  of  man's  en- 
deavors. 

In  Queen  Victoria's  reign  that  spinster 
of  intrepid  genius,  Florence  Nightingale, 
broke  the  Lilliputian  strands  of  family  ties, 
to  the  undying  benefit  of  battling  and  suf- 
fering mankind.  She  heralded  the  dawn  of 
careers  for  women  in  Britain,  but  it  took 
two  world  wars  and  the  commando  raids 
and  imprisonment  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  Pank- 
hurst  and  her  suffragette  followers  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century  to  throw  open 
the  doors  to  careers  for  non-exceptional 
women,  to  secure  university  places  for 
them,  to  achieve  their  legal  equality  with 
men,  and  finally  in  1918  to  win  for  them 
the  right  to  vote  in  parliamentary  elections 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Now  the  slow  wheel  of  women's  emanci- 
pation has  turned  .so  far  that  at  last  four 
ladies  were  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  now  sit  as  Baronesses  of  the 
Realm.  I  watched  their  introduction.  They 
were  clothed  in  a  baron's  scarlet  robe, 
edged  and  striped  with  ermine  according 
to  their  rank,  and  fastened  at  the  neck 
with  a  bow  of  black  ribbon.  On  their  head 
they  wore  the  now  historic,  newly  designed 
black  tricorn  hat.  enlivened  by  a  golden 
braid  rosette  worn  on  the  left  side. 

The  scarlet  figures  took  their  oath  ol 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  w,ilke(. 
slowly  past  the  throne  where  the  queen  i- 
.seated  when  she  opens  Parliaujent.  Tliej 
bowed  and  disappeared  to  the  traditional 
murmurs  of  approval  from  the  watchmg 
peers. 

Thus  have  these  four  women  achieved 
what  no  other  has  ever  done  before,  and 
another  page  has  been  written  in  the 
annals  of  our  history. 

When  the  young  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
First  ascended  to  the  throne  there  had 
been  the  long  civil  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
the  country  was  impoverished,  and  the 
people  weary.  The  first  command  she  gave 
to  her  Councillors  of  State  was,  "No  war, 
my  Lords." 

When  our  young  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
Second  ascended  that  same  throne,  two 
world  wars  had  been  fought,  followed  by 
their  attendant  monetary  impoverish 
ment,  but  she  has  become  queen  when  the 
status  of  women  in  the  world  has  pro- 
foundly changed.  Women's  voice  is  now 
heard  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  at  the 
Congress  of  the  Nations.  When  that  voice 
is  the  voice  of  women  from  every  nation 
and  it  echoes  the  historic  words,  "No  war, 
my  Lords,"  then  the  world  might  well  halt 
in  its  mad  tracks  and  this  Age  of  Anxiety 
disappear.  Affectionatelv, 

NANCY 

►  i^ancy  {Lady  Dugdale,  who  has  been 
in  this  countrY  lecturing  for  the  English 
Speaking  Union)  is  a  sister  of  Mrs 
Waller  Elliot,  D.B.E.,  one  of  the  first 
four  ilistinguished  ivomen  to  be  admitteo 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  ED. 
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DORIS  DAY'S 
SREATESrHfTS 


ALONG 
WITH 

MITCH 

MITCH  MILLER  AND  THE  GANG 


Frank  Sinatra 
iSiTHftT 


ERROLL  GARNER 

PARIS  IMPRESSIONS 

VOL.1 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
SWAN  LAKE  ^J^-k" 

The  PhiUilelphia  OrchKtra  . 
EugeM  Qrtiuimty  £^r^ 


JOHNNYS 
GREATEST  HITS 

JOHNNY  MATHIS 

CHANCb  ARE  -  rwflflH  OF  HMR 
NOI  fOB  Mi  10  5A<  ■  WILD  IS  IH[  WIND 
COME  10  ME  ■  WONDERFUL,  WONDEFiFUl 
PLUS  6  OTHEI^S 


13.  12  songs  -  Love 
Me  or  Leave  Me, 
It's  Magic,  etc. 


12.  This  musical  paint- 
ing has  become  an 
American  classic 


15.  16  favorites-You 
Are  My  Sunshine, 
Sweet  Violets,  etc. 


47.  Pianistic  fireworks 
abound  in  these 
2  romantic  scores 


62.  Blue  Skies,  Mean 
to  Me,  Nearness 
of  You,  9  more 


46.  8  numbers-Louise, 
Moulin  Rouge,  i 
Love  Paris,  etc. 


30.  "...superb. ..most 
sensuousof ensem- 
bles," N.Y.  Times 


44.  A  dozen  hit  tunes 
—  performed  by 
12  pop  artists 


11.  No  Love,  I  Look 
at  You,  Warm  and 
Tender,  12  in  all 


^Ry  EZio 

MARTIN  PINZA 
SOUTH  PACIFIC 


RAY  CONNIFF  and  orchestra 

'S  MARVELOUS 


ANY  SIX 


14.  This  great  show 
album  Is  the  all- 
time  best-seller 


5.  The  Way  You  Look 
Tonight,  Where  or 
When,  10  more 


of  these  superb  High-Fidelity 


PERCY  FAITH 

mnl  hh  orchetira 


COLUMBIA  and 
EPIC  RECORDS 


FOR  ONLY 


26.  4  brilliant  works- 
played  by  "World's 
Greatest  Orch." 


60.  Dream  Girl,  A  Kiss 
in  the  Dark, 
Toyland,  9  more 


20.  "Ravishingly  per- 
formed," High 
Fidelity  Magazine 


If  you  join  the  Columbia  (L^)  Record  Club  now  — and  agree 
to  purchase  only  5  selections  during  the  coming  12  months 


34.  Newport  Up,  Jeep's 
Blues,  Festival 
Junction  —  2  more 


BEETHOVEN: 
EMPEROR  CONCERTO 

CASADESUS,  Piioo 

MITROPODLOS 

NEW  YORK  PIILHARMONIC 


THE  DESERT  SONG 

NELSON  EDDY-DOREn*  MORROW 


MOZART 
REQUIEM 

BRUNO  WALTER 


POLLY  BERGEN 


THE 
OVCR 


1.^ 


REX  HARRISON 
JULIE  ANDREWS 
MY  FAiR  LADY 

0.„nal 
-0  Broadway 
^'-^'\  Cas. 


KOSTELANETZ 

and  his  Orchestra 

ROMANTIC  MUSIC  OF 

RACHMANINOFF 


ROSSINI:  wiiuiK  nil  tND 

IXIIt  OF  tlVlllI  OVEHTUtES 

DONIZETTI:  UUGHTU  oi  ihi 

IICIMINT  OVERTURE 

SCHUBERT:  MiiRCHt  MiiiTiiii 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  mmche  suv 

STRAUSS:  RADEIZIIT  MARCH 


VAN  KtMPIN  . 


THE  GREAT 
BENNY  GOODMAN 


18.  The  intense  drama 
of  this  work  is 
here  fully  realized 


17.  Romberg's  roman- 
tic operetta  is 
alwaysajoytohear 


22.  Mozart's  last  work 
—called  "an  opera 
for  the  angels" 


1.  Make  the  Man  Love 
Me,  Smoke  Gets  in 
Your  Eyes,  10  more 


48.  Rain  in  Spain,  I 
Could  Have  Danced 
All  Night,  etc. 


28.  Hauntingly  lovely 
music-beautifully 
played 


61.  A  hi-fi  thriller. 
Six  stirring  over- 
tures and  marches 


27.  Orig.  performances 
of  11  Goodman 
Classics  in  Swing 


38.  12  beloved  hymns 
-Let  Him  In,  Sweet 
Hour  of  Prayer,  etc. 


FRANKIE  LAINE 


Albert  Schweitzer 

BACH 


)JAZZ 


Armstroil  Goodman 

Brubidi  HcrmiR 

Clorton  James 

Condon  JortKoi 

Ellington  Rugolo 

Garner  VaigliGn 


KUDOLF  .SEHKIM 
BEETHOVEN 

»MOONUGHT  inolt 
rtlHniOUE  Scntio 
tmSSKMATA  Soooto 

km 


EDDY  DUCHiN 
STORY 


BEETHOVEN: 

SYMPHONY  No.  9  ("Choral") 
BRUNO  WALTER 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
Soloists,  Westminster  Clioir 


Oklahoma! 

Nelson  Ecidy 

Complete  Score 


EUGENE 
ISTOMIN 


7.  Jezebel,  High  Noon, 
I  Believe,  Jealousy, 
Granada,  8  more 


10.  Schweitzer's  inter- 
pretations of  three 
Bach  organ  works 


21.  13  Jazz  Greats  per- 
form Honeysuckle 
Rose,  Laura,  etc. 


50.  3  popular  sonatas 
—played  with  rare 
keyboard  artistry 


19.  Duchin  plays  The       63.  A  truly  inspired 
Man  I  Love,  April  performance  of 

Showers,  13  more  this  majestic  work 


9.  Complete  score  of     58.  Istomin  captures 
Rodgers&Hammer-  all  the  poetry  and 

stein's  great  hit  passion  of  Chopin 


49.  ".  .  .  lustrous 
sound"-High  Fi- 
delity. 7  waltzes 


ROY  HAMILTON 


YOU'LL  c 
NEVER 
WALK 
ALONE 


SCHUBERT: 

■UNflNISHEO"  SYMPHONY 
MENDELSSOHN 

MIDSUIVIMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCH..  ORMANDY 


RHAPSODY  IN  BLUE 


LEVANT  PLAYS  GERSHWIN 

CONCERTO  IN  F 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS 


OlSTRAKH 

MENDELSSOHN  ind  MOZART 

VIOLIN  CONCERTOS 
m  PUiMMu  Onbeltn.  Oraugi) 


THE  FOUR  LADS 


BREEIIH'  ALONG 
R«r  ELLIS  and  his  orchestra 


Tchaikovsky 
JKPATHETIQUE 
SYMPHONY 

Mitropoulos, 
New  York 
Philharmonic 


29.  The  "Big  Voice" 
sings  Ebb  Tide,  I 
Believe,  10  more 


16.  Two  ever-popular 
classics-superbly 
performed 


33. 


Three  great 
Gershwin  works- 
on  one  record 


51.  September  Song,  I 
Love  Paris,  House 
of  Flowers,  etc. 


39.  Exciting  perform- 
ances of  two 
colorful  scores 


23.  You  Belong  to  Me, 
Far  Away  Places, 
10  more  numbers 


54.  Bright  concertos 
that  gleam  with 
sprightly  melodies 


25.  Come  to  Me,  That's 
My  Desire,  Some- 
oneLlkeYou,9more 


2.  The  most  popular 
of  Tchaikovsky's 
lovely  symphonies 


.  .  a  convenient  method  of  acquiring,  systematically  and  under  expert 
guidance,  an  outstanding  record  library  of  the  music  you  enjoy  most  — 
at  far  less  than  the  usual  cost! 


You  receive  ANY  6  of  the  superb  12"  high- 
fidelity  records  shown  here  for  only  $3.98 

^  Your  only  obligation  as  a  member  is  to 
)  purchase  five  selections  from  the  more  than 
100  Columbia  and  Epic  records  to  be  offered  in 
the  coming  12  months.  Thus  you  actually  receive 
eleven  records  for  the  price  of  six  -  a  saving 
of  more  than  40%  on  your  record  purchases 

ly^  After  purchasing  only  five  records  you  receive 
I     a  12"  Columbia  or  Epic  Bonus  record  of  your 

choice  free  for  every  two  additional  selections 

you  buy 

You  enroll  in  any  one  of  the  Club's  four  musi- 
cal Divisions;  Classical;  Listening  and  Dancing; 
Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Come- 
dies; Jazz 


Each  month  the  Club's  staff  of  musical  ex- 
perts selects  outstanding  recordings  from 
every  field  of  music  .  .  .  music  that  deserves  a 
place  in  any  well-planned  library.  These  selections 
are  described  in  the  Club  Magazine,  which  you 
receive  free  each  month 

You  may  accept  or  reject  the  selection  for 
your  Division,  take  any  of  the  other  records 
offered,  or  take  NO  record  in  any  particular  month 

You  may  discontinue  membership  at  any  time 
after  purchasing  five  records 

■X-  The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and  billed 
at  the  regular  list  price  of  $3.98  (Classical 
Selections,  $4.98),  plus  small  mailing  charge 

"A"  Mail  coupon  today  to  receive  your  six  records 


COLUMBIA  (§)    RECORD   CLUB   Xerre  Haute,  mdiana 

©  Columbia  Records  Sales  Corp.,  1959     ®"Columbia,  '  @.  ■  Epic,"   ^    Marcas  Beg  ^ 


r  SEND  NO  MONEY  -  Mail  coupon  to  receive  6  records  for  $3.98  1 


COLUMBIA  ®  RECORD  CLUB,  Dept.  229-1 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

I  accept  your  offer  and  have  indicated  at  the  right  the  six 
records  I  wish  to  receive  for  $3.98,  plus  small  mailing  charge. 
Enroll  me  in  the  following  Division  of  the  Club; 

(check  one  box  only) 
n  Classical       □  Listening  and  Dancing       □  Jazz 
n  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies 
I  agree  to  purchase  five  selections  from  the  more  than  100  to  be 
offered  during  the  coming  12  months,  at  regular  list  price 
plus  small  mailing  charge.  For  every  two  additional  selections 
I  accept,  I  am  to  receive  a  12"  Columbia  or  Epic  Bonus  record 
of  my  choice  FREE. 


Name  

(Please  Print) 


Address. 


City  ZONE  State  

CANADA:  Prices  slightly  higher,  address  11-13  Soho  St.,  Toronto  2B 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited  to  arf  established  Columbia  or 
Epic  record  dealer,  authorized  to  accept  subscriptions,  fill  in  below: 

Deoler's  Name  

Dealer's  Address  ill 
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K-4S 


News  from  Betty  Crocker 

^  Chiffon 

Cake  Mixes 


orange 


^1 


ft 

i 


Chiffon  Cake 


cocoa 


of  General  Mills 

Dear  and  good  friends: 

Now  you  can  make  true  chiffon  cake — as  high 
and  light  as  angel  food,  as  rich  and  moist  as 
butter  cake — from  truly  easy  mixes!  You  don't 
even  have  to  separate  the  eggs — and  you  don't 
have  to  blend  in  the  oil!  There's  pure  vegetable 
oil  right  in  the  mix.  You  can  make  two  of 
your  favorite  flavors — Orange  Chiffon  Cake  and 
Cocoa  Chiffon  Cake.  And  I  guarantee  a  perfect* 
chiffon  cake — chiffon-light,  chiffon-lovely — 
cake... after  cake... after  cake! 


NEW 

ORANGE  CHIFFON 
CAKE 


PERFECT!  Yes.  every  mix  we  make  (or  you  is  guoronleed  to  come  out  perfect,  or  send  the  box  top  to  Betty  Crocker,  Box  200,  Minneopolis  AO,  Minn, ,  and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  bock. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
BRUCE  GOULD 

BEATRICE  BLACKMAR  GOULD 
EDITORS 


Seagoing  men  and  their  families 
have  worshiped  at  the  First  Parish  Church 
of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  since  1773. 
In  1803  the  church  was  enlarged  by  the 
usual  method  of  sawing  it  in  half 
and  moving  back  the  rear  section. 
The  belfry,  which  contains  a  Paul  Revere  bell, 
was  erected  at  that  time. 


PAI  ACES  EMITV 
OF  EDI  CATION 


B\  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


In  this  space  1  have  frequently,  in  the  past, 
written  about  the  condition  of  American  ed- 
ucation. A  digest  of  one  of  those  articles, 
"Must  Schools  be  Costly  Palaces?"  which 
reappeared  in  The  Reader's  Digest  for  Oc- 
tober, 1958,  has  brought  me  another  spate 
ofletters  from  teachers  and  citizens.  Letters 
received  in  the  past  eventually  filled  a  suit- 
case. They  are  no  longer  in  my  possession;  I 
thought  them  worthy  of  expert  analysis  and 
forwarded  them  to  the  Council  on  Basic 
Education,  which  is  fighting  to  have  funda- 
mental learnings  restored  to  our  public 
schools  at  the  sacrifice  of  "frills." 

There  has  recently  been  so  much  dis- 
cussion about  the  shortcomings  of  American 
education  that  the  public  probably  thinks 
that  great  progress  is  being  made  in  its  im- 
provement. I  doubt  it  very  much.  If  there  is 
an  increase  of  scholarships  for  gifted  pu- 
pils— almost  exclusively  for  those  gifted  in 
the  sciences— there  is  little  indication  that 
the  teaching  these  pupils  receive  is,  or  will  be, 
radically  improved.  The  fact  that  a  young 
person  receives  a  degree  in  physics  or  chemis- 
try no  more  proves  that  he  is  a  competent 
physicist  or  chemist  than  does  the  receipt  of 
an  A.B.  degree  from  any  one  of  hundreds  of 
colleges  prove  that  the  student  can  read, 
write  or  spell  words  that  he  uses  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  super-duper  school  "plants" 
are  expanding  from  coast  to  coast,  burden- 
ing the  taxpayers  with  bonded  indebtedness 
and  maintenance  costs  that  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  community  to  sustain. 

Over  a  year  has  gone  by  since  I  reported 
on  several  Northern  New  England  primary 


and  high  schools  that  have  recently  been 
erected,  and  on  one  in  particular. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  that  article  this  high 
school  was  not  quite  finished,  and  its  esti- 
mated cost  was  $650,000.  Optimistically  I 
accepted  the  figure;  a  year  later  it  is  com- 
pleted— for  nearer  $700,000.  The  entire 
community  it  serves  has  fewer  than  5000 
people;  its  "students"  number  282. 

What  has  been  the  eff"ect  on  the  com- 
munity? Taxes  have  gone  up  so  high  that 
many  people  (in  a  largely  home-owning 
area)  are  wondering  how  they  are  going  to 
keep  their  houses,  and  some  are  selling 
them.  The  recession  has  deepened,  rather 
than  retreated;  business  is  slower  in  the 
stores;  cars  are  not  selling  well;  the  woolen 
mills  which  employed  nearly  ail  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  of  one  small  district 
with  which  the  school  is  consolidated  are 
working  only  part  time;  machine  tools  and 
other  industries  that  employ  labor  some 
twenty  miles  away  are  staggering  employ- 
ment— the  men  and  women  are  suflficiently 
employed  not  to  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment relief,  but  must  cut  down  on  their 
standard  of  living. 

Women  with  small  children,  who  never 
did  so  before,  are  going  out  to  work,  usually 
in  households,  or  are  taking  work  home. 

Extensive  plants  do  not  in  themselves  im- 
prove basic  education.  One  school  in  par- 
ticular had  an  exceptionally  devoted  teach- 
ing staff,  many  of  whom  had  served  for 
years.  By  reason  of  experience  and  seniority 
they  received  relatively  good  salaries.  But 
with  a  super-duper  gymnasium  to  pay  for. 


beautifully  equipped  home-ec  and  shop- 
work  rooms,  cooks  and  dishwashers  for  hot 
lunches,  something  had  to  be  cut,  so  the 
teachers  were  replaced  by  cheaper  ones, 
just  out  of  teachers'  colleges. 

These  costly  and  expensive  plants  are  ac- 
tually interfering  with  real  education.  The 
last  graduating  class  of  one  Vermont  high 
school  refused  to  accept  as  valedictorian 
the  best  scholar  in  the  class  because  he  had 
never  taken  a  course  in  driving!  His  parents 
did  not  want  him  to  learn  to  drive.  Probably 
they  took  notice  of  the  problems  of  the 
parents  who  have  scenes  at  home  when  they 
want  to  use  the  family  car  if  it  conflicts  with 
one  of  Junior's  dates.  Probably  they  also 
thought  of  the  gas  bills,  and  the  increased  in- 
surance costs.  Doubtless  they  had  noted  the 
appalling  accidents  in  which  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  neighbors  or  acquaintances  have 
been  killed,  maimed  or  sent  for  weeks  to  hos- 
pitals: and  perhaps  they  realized  that  one 
reason  why  Junior  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class  was  that  he  spent  time  at  his  books, 
and  got  to  bed  at  a  decent  hour.  But  in  this 
town  driving  has  since  become  a  compulsory 
study,  and  to  help  finance  it  50  cents  has 
been  added  to  the  cost  of  every  driver's 
license. 

In  this  state  junior  licenses  are  granted  at 
sixteen.  The  accident  rate  has  been  so  high 
that  the  authorities  will  probably  be  forced 
to  raise  the  age  to  eighteen.  And  if  teen-agers 
are  to  learn  to  drive  and  receive  school 
credits  for  it,  we  might  well,  in  all  states, 
copy  the  European  rule  that  no  one  is 
granted  a  license  who  does  not  understand 
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■How  i  use 
Murine 
to  rest 

my  eyes 

while 
working^' 


JO  STAFFORD 

famous  Columbia  recording  star, 
whose  latest  album  is 
"Swingin'  Down  Broadway" 

"When  I  take  a  break  during 
recording  sessions  I  give  my 
eyes  a  rest,  too.  Murine  washes 
away  that  tired  feeling 
quickly."  Use  Murine  to  com- 
fort your  eyes  during  busy 
days.  Makes  them  feel  clean 
and  rested.  Soothes  away  the 
discomforts  of  smoke,  dust 
and  glare.  Good  idea  every 
morning  and  evening,  too. 


FOR  YOUR 
EYES  • 


New! 
Unbreakable 
dropper 


The  murine  co.,  inc.,  Chicago,  u.s.a. 
•trademarks  reg.  u.s.  pat.  off. 


the  mechanism  he  is  to  drive  and  be  able  to 
take  a  car  apart,  at  least  in  theory,  and  put 
it  together  again.  A  mechanic  in  the  home  able 
to  make  at  least  minor  repairs,  and  disposed 
not  only  to  check  gas  and  oil  but  occasionally 
to  remember  that  batteries  need  water,  would 
perhaps  be  able  to  reduce  to  some  degree 
the  car's  expenses. 

Some  schools  positively  encourage  expen- 
sive and  unhealthful  habits.  A  friend  recently 
visiting  me  from  a  neighboring  state  informed 
me  with  bitter  humor,  "Our  school  is  really 
sujjerior!  We  have  a  smoking  room  for  our 
teen-agers!"  She  added,  "We've  kept  our  boy 
and  girl  from  smoking,  but  now  the  jig  is  up. 
Youngsters  all  want  to  be  like  the  others." 
And  she  added,  "Cigarettes  are  thirty  cents  a 
pack.  My  husband  gave  up  smoking  purely  as 
a  matter  of  expense.  I  know  he  is  just  going  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  kids'  cigarette  bills,  and  then 
there  will  be  wrangling  in  the  family." 

In  the  course  of  time  and  in  the  face  of  ob- 
served realities  I  have  revised  many  previous 
opinions,  one  of  them  being  on  the  subject  of 
hot  school  lunches.  These  have  become,*  it 
seems,  compulsory  for  all  public  schools, 
primary  and  secondary,  that  receive  state  or 
Federal  aid.  I  shall  not  pass  a  blanket  judg- 
ment against  them  under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions, but  I  will  make  a  few  observations.  The 
first  is  that  they  add  greatly  to  building  and 
maintenance  costs.  A  modern  kitchen  and 
cafeteria,  together  with  a  dining  room,  are  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  install  and  require  a 
cook  and  sometimes  the  wages  of  a  girl  to 
help  with  preparations,  wash  dishes  and  wait 
on  tabic. 

Secondly,  in  none  of  the  schools  I  have  used 
as  illustrations  can  the  pupils  and  faculty  all 
be  fed  at  once.  They  must  be  fed  in  three  sit- 
tings, which  means  that  they  stand  in  line,  and 
cat  in  a  rush,  something  extremely  bad  for 
digestion. 

When  children  carried  their  lunches  to 
school — as  to  a  picnic— they  had  a  full  hour 
in  which  to  eat  them;  no  special  room  was  re- 
quired, nor  additional  service  of  any  kind. 
When  the  weather  was  fine  they  ate  outdoors, 
at  other  times  they  gathered  in  compatible 
groups  in  any  classroom,  often  exchanging 
titbits  from  one  another's  boxes,  afterward 
neatly  disposing  of  wrapping  papers  in  con- 
tainers set  out  for  that  purpose. 

The  Federal  Government,  which  on  the  one 
hand  pays  farmers  to  produce  more  food  than 
they  can  sell,  and  on  the  other  pays  them  not 
to  produce  at  all,  finds  school  limches  one 
way  of  disposing  of  the  food  the  taxpayers 
have  compulsorily  paid  for.  But  distributing 
it  into  every  hamlet,  village,  town  and  city  is 
also  expensive.  Even  a  tiny  four  corners,  with 
a  one-room  school,  receives  rice,  beans,  onions, 
potatoes,  spaghetti  and  macaroni  by  the 
hundredweight:  butter,  canned  beef,  pork, 
lamb,  frozen  turkeys  and  chickens,  cheese  and 
canned  fruits  in  quantities  sufficient  to  feed  a 
regiment.  What  is  left  over  when  the  next  ship- 
ment arrives  is  taken  away  to  a  central  dis- 
tribution center  and  nobody  in  my  community 
can  tell  me  where  it  goes  from  there. 

When  the  pupils  come  home  in  the  evening 
to  a  family  meal  either  they  are  not  hungry  or 
they  complain  of  the  home  food  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  school.  "My  fourteen-year- 
old  son,  now  in  high  school,  says  he  can't  bear 
eating  margarine,  and  why  do  we  never  have 
butter  on  the  table,"  a  small-town  woman 
writes  to  me.  "He  simply  cannot  understand 
that  the  reason  we  can't  afford  butter  is  that 
over  a  quarter  of  my  husband's  income,  de- 
ductible at  the  source,  goes  for  Federal  taxes, 
and  that  the  taxes  on  our  home  have  doubled 
in  the  past  three  years.  He  thinks  everything 
he  gets  at  school  comes  for  free.  He  doesn't 
understand  anything  about  work,  either  work 
with  his  brains  or  with  his  hands.  He  will  not 
assume  the  slightest  family  tasks  without  be- 
ing nagged  (which  he  resents).  At  school  he  is 
waited  on  at  table— at  least  a  girl  takes  the 
dishes  away.  At  home  I  am  expected  to  do  the 
same  thing.  He  never  gets  up." 

The  great  English  public  (private)  schools, 
such  as  world-famous  Eton  and  Harrow,  do, 
and  have  done,  just  the  opposite.  The  children 
of  lords,  earls  and  industrial  magnates  live  at 
boarding  school  a  life  so  austere  that  home 
seems  a  paradise  of  comfort  and  luxury.  Here, 


except  for  families  who  really  do  live  luxuri- 
ously, the  opposite  is  the  case.  School  is  a 
place  where  you  play,  eat  well  and  have  a 
good  time.  Home  is  where  someone  tries  to 
make  you  do  your  homework,  help  with 
household  tasks  and  mow  the  lawn. 

I  find  this  psychologically  very  serious. 
Whether  done  deliberately  or  not,  it  is  condi- 
tioning the  young  to  a  collective  mentality,  in 
which  the  state  becomes  the  indulgent  parent 
and  the  home  irksome. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  nothing  struck  me  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  home  life  was  practically 
nonexistent  and  all  the  pleasures  of  life  col- 
lective. Schools,  to  be  sure,  demand  and  get 
hard  work  and  strict  discipline.  But  out  of 
school  all  pleasures  are  through  state  institu- 
tions. Home  is  drab  and  crowded,  with  no 
place  where  either  adults  or  youth  can  enter- 
tain their  friends.  But  there  are  clubs,  superb 
children's  theaters,  public  recreation  grounds, 
magnificent  sport  palaces. 

For  the  Soviet  system  it  must  be  said  that 
those  children  who  are  able  to  absorb  the  only 
education  that  is  offered — aside  from  schools 
for  the  retarded,  to  train  them  in  becoming 
efficient  manual  workers — are  really  superbly 
taught.  But  what  is  the  result  of  mass  educa- 
tion, preposterous  indulgence,  selective 
courses  at  the  high-school  level,  and  luxury 
schools  in  this  country? 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
Western  college,  from  which  I  quote: 

"Instead  of  collecting  stamps,  antique  glass 
or  Audubon  prints  I  collect  specimens  of 
spelling  from  college  students  who  come  to 
the  clinic  at  the  student-health  service,  of 
which  I  am  director.  This  is  a  state  school 
where  the  only  entrance  requirement  is  a 
high-school  diploma.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
how  a  student  completed  the  eighth  grade." 

My  correspondent  enclosed  a  list  of  325 
descriptions  by  students  reporting  to  the  clinic 
for  help,  or  answering  the  question:  "What  is 
your  chief  health  problem?"  Lest  I  should 
think  she  was  making  it  up,  she  enclosed 
samples  of  the  original  slips  made  out  by  the 
students  themselves. 

Like  the  author  of  the  letter,  I  shall  be  in- 
dulgent of  the  spelling  of  medical  terms  which 
the  students  probably  heard  from  doctors  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  encountered  in  print — though 
many  felt  competent  to  diagnose  and  prescribe 
for  themselves.  I  find  it  laughable  that  one 
thought  he  needed  "violent  ray."  I  continue  to 


wonder  what  complaint  can  be  called 
"whoritis,"  hoping  the  obvious  conclusion 
to  be  false. 

But  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  words 
in  common  use,  or  to  spell  either  phonetically 
or  visually  words  the  students  use  every  day, 
is  really  appalling. 

Injured  and  injury  are  spelled  injoired,  in- 
gury:  stomach  appears  as  stomic,  stomick  or 
stomac:  sore  throat  is  seldom  described  with 
both  words  correctly  spelled.  Students  com- 
plain of  sour  throat,  or  soure  throat,  sore 
throut,  soar  throught  and  (most  commonly) 
of  soar  throte.  This  is  real  illiteracy,  inability 
to  distinguish  in  any  way  between  three  corh- 
monly  used  words:  sore,  sour  and  soar. 

Vomiting  is  spelled  voimting — a  total  ear 
failure — and  heart  repeatedly  appears  as  hart. 
Nausea  is  written  nassau,  naseau  and  neausea. 
Although  all  know  the  word  athletic,  they 
spell  it,  in  describing  athlete's  foot,  as 
atheleats  and  althele.  An  ingrown  toenail  is 
ingroin.  Asiatic  flue  is  asiaasitic  flue,  and  flu 
is  spelled  flue  and  also  flew — apparently  the 
mind  saw  no  disparity  between  an  infection, 
a  chimney  and  flight. 

Rupture  is  rapture  (which  it  certainly  is 
not!),  gland  glan,  fever  feaver,  knot  is  not, 
notte  or  even  nod,  ache  undergoes  remarkable 
translations  and  appears  as  eag  or  ach. 
Tongue  is  tounge  and  tung.  Neck  is  nek;  a 
youth  suffers  from  having  been  "kicked  in 
the  kindy  (kidney)  by  a  borse"  (horse).  They 
have  coulds  and  coles,  complain  of  cofl',  are 
laim  in  muscels  and  mussels,  suffer  from 
bruses,  inflimmations,  acme  and  acknee.  They 
have  difficulty  swalloning,  have  molds  and 
molls  (moles),  and  have  trouble  with  their 
noises  and  wirsts  (noses  and  wrists),  or  have 
spraned  or  spranned  their  ankels. 

Medical  science  or  simple  therapies,  ad- 
ministered to  them  wholly  or  partly  gratis,^ 
will,  no  doubt,  quickly  cure  ailments  less 
serious  than  paranitel  sist,  or  pianiel  cysouliO 
(no  translation  attached),  but  nothing  what- 
ever will  redeem  young  men  and  women  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  stuffed  full 
of  calories  plus  indolence;  unobservant,  in- 
capable of  seeing  or  describing  anything.  They 
do  not  care.  Society  owes  them  an  education, 
and  a  college  diploma  will  open  the  doors  to 
positions  which  will  carry  "presteege"  but 
require  no  real  and  concentrated  effort,  of 
which  they  are,  in  fact,  incapable.  end 


"But  have  you  tried  to  find  his  hidden  quolities?" 
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New  1959  Chaika 
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XvAN  iVANOviCH  has  only  one  automobile  dealer  that 
he  can  go  to  see  —  the  government.  And  he  goes  with 
his  pockets  full  of  rubles  and  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

John  Smith,  U.S.A.,  sort  of  takes  the  car  and  truck 
dealers  in  his  town  for  granted.  Seems  they've  always 
been  there— ever  since  that  shining  day  when  he  and 
Dad  and  Mom  drove  that  first  car  home.  Drove  the 
long  way,  smack  up  Main  Street,  sitting  up  tall. 

Smitty  would  sine  hoAvl  to  high  heaven  if  he  had  to 
pay  between  three  and  four  times  his  whole  year's  pay 
for  a  new  car  that  can't  hold  a  candle  to  any  American 
car  mechanically,  in  comfort,  equipment  or  styling. 
Ivan  does.  And  wait  t^vo  years  for  delivery  to  boot! 
Ivan  does.  And  deal  with  mechanics  ^vhose  way  of 
checking  your  anti  freeze  is  to  taste  the  radiator  water. 
(Guess  they  haven't  invented  the  hydrometer  yet.) 

Can't  you  see  Ivan's  eves  popping  if  he  walked  into 
Smitty's  dealer's  showroom?  Here's  a  man,  now,  who 
has  built  his  business  on  the  solid  rock  of  fine  prod- 
ucts. And  he's  put  a  lot  of  money  into  a  big  selection 
of  models  and  modern  ser\'ice  equipment. 

His  business  has  gro^vn  because  his  legion  of  friends 
has  grown.  He'll  speed  your  financing  through.  He'll 


give  you  his  personal  attention  whether  your  trouble 
is  a  crankcase  or  plain  old  crankiness.  And  his  service 
guarantee  is  gilt-edged— good  at  any  dealer  who  sells 
the  car  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

This  dealer  and  John  Smith  have  been  friends  for  a 
long  time.  See  each  other  at  the  PTA  and  the  lodge, 
the  town  council  and  the  Little  League  practice  ses- 
sions. Smitty's  oldest  boy  is  learning  to  drive  in  the  car 
the  dealer  donated  to  the  high-school  driving  course. 

Saw  Smitty  just  this  morning.  Grinning  like  a  Chessy 
cat.  On  his  way  to  pick  out  the  new  family  bus.  Ac- 
cording to  Smitty,  this  is  the  time  to  buy.  Just  look  at 
the  '59  models  .  .  .  the  cleanest,  most  beautiful  cars 
America's  gi^eat  automobile  industry  has  ever  created. 
Look  at  the  factory  price  tags  on  the  windows  .  .  .  the 
biggest  car  value  your  dollar  has  ever  bought. 

See  "Automobile  Row"  .  .  .  the  industry's  spectacular 
array  of  new  1959  cars  ...  in  the  January  3rd  issue  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  nation's  year-round 
new-car  showroom.  Then  see  your  car  or  truck  dealer. 
He'll  greet  you  with  a  big  smile  and  the  best  value 
in  your  whole  ever-lovin'  lifetime! 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


QnYxiy: 

DIAPERS 


WASH  EASIER 


DRV  FASTER 


MORE  ABSORBENT 

Curity  diapers  are  softer  and 
smoother,  even  after  countless 
launderings,  when  washed  in  qual- 
ity products  like  Ivory  Snow  or 
Ivory  Flakes.  Don't  forget  Curity 
dress  up  diapers  and  double  duty 
night  diapers,  too.  At  leading 
stores  and  diaper  services. 


Rosebud  print  illustrated  above 


Kendall  Mills  Division,  Walpole,  Mass.,  Dept.  J  19 
Enclosed  is  (indicote  choice]: 
G  50c  for  Curity  ROSEBUD  Diaper 
n  25c  for  full  size  Curity  Regular  Diaper 
□  75c  for  bolh 


Name_ 


City  

Good  In  Continental  United  Stotes  and  Hawaii. 


-State- 


"Can  the  parent  physically  protect 
the  child  who  gets  picked  on  ? 
In  some  ways  yes,  in  more  ways  no. 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 


There's 

a  mean  child 
in  every  block 


Bv  BP:NJAMIN  SPOCK.  M.I). 


Iwish  that  you  would  write  about  how 
parents  can  teach  their  children  how 
to  meet  tlic  cruel  kind  of  teasing  without 
indulging  in  it  themselves.  Ail  the  chil- 
dren I  have  observed  engaging  in  a  kind 
of  sadistic  teasing  have  been  teased  that 
same  way  by  an  older  brother,  a  father, 
an  uncle.  (I  have  never  happened  to  find 
it  a  sister,  a  mother  or  an  aunt,  but  expect 
the  male  sex  has  no  monopoly.) 

"You  might  think  from  my  question 
that  in  our  family  we  have  no  sense  of 
humor  and  do  not  tease.  This  is  not  the 
case.  We  distinguish  between  the  kind  of 
teasing  which  makes  us  all  laugh  and  the 
kind  whose  object  is  to  produce  tears, 
despair  or  anger. 

"For  examples  of  the  latter  type,  a 
playmate  locked  one  of  my  children  in 
his  cellar  and  left  her  there  for  a  fair  part 
of  the  afternoon.  My  daughter  was  both- 
ered. Two  teen-age  boys  took  a  favorite 
toy  from  my  three-year-old,  hid  it,  and 
told  him  it  was  lost  forever.  My  child 
was  nearly  hysterical.  How  can  I  help  my 
children  not  to  be  loo  much  bothered, 
without  giving  them  the  idea  that  such 
treatment  amounts  to  little  and  that  it 
would  be  all  right  for  them  to  treat  other 
children  that  way?" 

This  mother  brings  up  a  major  prob- 
lem. She  also  throws  in  a  couple  of  side 
issues — about  the  difference  between  gen- 
tle and  cruel  teasing,  and  about  males' 
being  the  worse  teasers — which  I  had 
better  try  to  dispose  of  first.  I'm  not  sure 
there  is  an  absolute  difference  between 
friendly  kidding  and  the  mean  kind.  Both 
are  meant  to  hurt,  at  least  a  little.  A  good 
parent  may  kid  a  child  who  is  beginning 
to  make  a  nuisance  or  a  monkey  of  him- 
self, as  a  more  playful  way  of  bringing 
him  back  into  line  than  scolding  him. 
This  parent's  intention  is  good,  and  he 
tries  not  to  use  an  amount  of  sarcasm 
that  will  hurt  feelings  badly.  In  the  same 
way  an  adult  may  tease  a  good  friend,  as 
an  indirect,  socially  acceptable  way  of 
showing  that  he  is  irritated  with  him. 

There's  a  lot  of  difference— in  degree 
and  in  intention— when  a  mean  olderchild 
shatters  the  feelings  or  scares  the  life  out 
of  an  inofTensive  younger  child  with  cruel 
stories  or  pranks,  just  to  see  him  suffer. 
This  is  simply  a  release  of  sadistic  feelings 
without  any  other  justification.  But  even 
here  you  can  see  that  the  torturer  is  show- 
ing a  bit  of  control  in  that  he's  using  an 
indirect,  imaginative  form  of  cruelty  in- 
stead of  hitting  the  child  with  a  stick. 
(He  can't  be  quite  so  easily  accused  of 


A  mean  older  cluld  scares  the  IjIc  out  ol 

an  inoffensive  youngster  just  to  see  him  suffer. 


overt  wrongdoing,  though  the  effect  is 
just  as  bad.) 

I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  letter  that 
men  and  boys  are,  on  the  average,  much 
worse  teases.  The  possible  reasons  get  us 
back  totheoldcontroversy  about  whether 
males  are  temperamentally  different  from 
females  and,  if  so,  whether  this  is  inborn 
or  due  to  upbringing.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  most  boys  are  born  with  greater  ag- 
gressiveness than  most  girls  but  that  they 
also,  as  a  safety  measure,  have  more 
mechanisms  for  controlling  aggression, 
which  parents  and  other  teachers  take 
care  to  foster.  Our  society — in  the  person 
of  fathers  and  older  boys— teaches  each 
generation  of  younger  boys  that  kidding 
is  one  of  the  acceptable  ways,  even  an 
admirable  way,  of  expressing  irritation 
or  hostility.  It  is  developed  to  a  fine  art 
by  the  wit.  A  majority  of  girls  and  women 
don't  see  the  fun  in  artfully  fashioning 
their  hostility  into  jokes.  They  are  much 
more  apt  to  express  it  directly,  when  they 
feel  justified. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  a  father's 
teasing,  I  want  to  add  that,  even  if  it  is 
well  intentioned,  it  may  be  too  sharp  for 
a  young  child  or  a  sensitive  one.  The 
child  hasn't  been  around  long  enough  to 
develop  a  thick  skin  for  such  darts  or  to 
be  able  to  get  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense. 
He  realizes  at  a  very  early  age  when  he  is 
being  laughed  at,  and  feels  totally  igno- 
minious. It  will  be  years  before  he  will  be 
able  to  fight  back  with  his  tongue. 

I  agree  with  the  mother  when  she  ob- 
serves that  if  a  child  is  constantly  mean, 
it  is  usually  apparent  that  he  has  been 
regularly  taking  meanness  from  someone 
else  in  the  family.  But  1  would  add  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  just  teasing,  as  she 
suggests,  but  harshness  of  any  kind  from 
either  sex. 

What  kind  of  defenses  do  parents  have 
against  teasing  or  bullying  of  their  chil- 
dren? There  is  usually  no  point  in  mov- 


ing to  a  different  neighborhood,  even  if 
you  can  afford  to.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  most  parents  that  there's  a  mean 
child  in  every  block.  When  you  move 
into  a  new  house  with  a  sensitive  child,  it 
takes  the  local  bully  only  an  hour  or  two 
to  show  up. 

Can  the  parent  physically  protect  the 
child  who  gets  picked  on?  In  some  ways 
yes,  in  more  ways  no.  Preschool  children 
who  tease  may  be  stopped  as  long  as  a 
controlling  adult  stays  right  on  the  spot, 
but  the  inhibition  doesn't  usually  last 
very  long  afterward.  A  mother  who  is 
likable  ni  be  able  to  persuade  a  neigh- 
bor child  of  school  age  to  be  more  kind, 
if  he  has  only  a  small  streak  of  meanness 
and  has  responsible  parents  who,  he 
thinks,  might  hear  complaints.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  mother  flies  out  like  a 
cross  witch,  the  neighborhood  children 
will  consider  her  an  enemy,  lump  her  and 
her  child  together  as  undesirables,  and 
feel  quite  justified  in  further  persecution. 
The  confirmed  bully  retreats  only  tempo- 
rarily when  pounced  on,  and  lies  in  wait 
for  further  opportunities  to  tease  the 
child,  and  the  mother  too.  He  often  has 
parents  who  have  little  control  over  him 
and  who  are  either  insensitive  to  neigh- 
bors' complaints  or  rudely  refuse  to  be- 
lieve them. 

I  do  think  that  a  mother  of  a  sensitive 
preschool  child  can  accomplish  a  lot  if 
she  is  able  and  willing  to  devote  a  part  of 
each  day  to  supervising  the  outdoor  play 
of  her  child  with  others  of  his  age.  I  don't 
mean  that  she  should  be  directing  the 
play  all  the  time  and  I  certainly  don't 
mean  that  she  is  there  to  scold  the  chil- 
dren who  are  unkind  to  'ner  precious  one. 
But  a  friendly  adult,  just  by  her  presence, 
keeps  children  in  line.  If  she  sees  tension 
developing  she  can  distract  them  into  a 
new  activity,  and  if  hostilities  break  out 
she  can  calmly  step  between  the  warriors, 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  17 


Reach  for  your  phone  and  have  a  happy  time 


There's  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  that  happy  impulse. 

Take  right  now  for  instance.  Isn't  there  someone 
you'd  like  to  call  ?  And  someone  who  would  like 
so  much  to  hear  from  you  ?  A  friend  ?  Brother 
or  sister  ?  Mother  or  Dad  ? 


There's  always  news  to  share.  And  fun  in  the 
sharing  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

So  don't  let  friendships  lag  when  it's  so  easy  to 
keep  in  touch.  Day  and  night,  in  town  or  out  of 
town,  you  are  never  far  away  by  telephone. 


Bell  Telephone  System 


What  Price  Royalty? 


In  January  .  .  .  WAMSUTTA  Supercale®  and  WAMSUTTA  Debucale® 
.  .  .  the  two  royal  qualities  of  bed  linens  .  .  .  give  you  the  opulent 
luxury  of  really  fine  sheets  and  cases  at  fantastically  low  prices.  Just  imagine,  on 
Supercale  .  .  .  the  very  finest  sheets  you  can  buy  .  .  .  you  save  as  much  as  $12.00  a  dozen! 
On  Debucale,  the  high  count  percale,  next  finest  sheet  to  Supercale  .  .  .  you'll  find  fantastic 

reductions  even  beyond  its  usually  modest  price.  Shop  your  favorite  linen  departments  during 
January  .  .  .  here's  your  great  opportunity  to  own  all  you  want  of  Wamsutta  Supercale, 

the  Queen  of  sheets  .  .  .  and  her  beautiful  little  sister,  Wamsutta  Debucale. 


SUPERCALE  and  DEBUCALE  sheets  and  pillowcases 


WAMSUTTA  MILLS,  Dept.  SD  506,  1430  Broadway,  New  York  18,  Division  of  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  makers  of 
W amsutta  Heritage  Towels,  Babycale  crib  sheets,fashion  fabrics  for  men,  women  and  children  and  decorative  fabrics  for  the  home. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  14 

either  as  a  suggester  of  compromise  or  as  a 
stone  wall.  In  the  long  run  a  mother's  unob- 
trusive control  of  a  group  of  moppets  helps 
her  timid  child  to  find,  gradually,  an  enjoyable 
place  for  himself.  Or  she  can  sometimes  get 
her  child  out  of  the  habit  of  being  a  victim 
by  taking  him,  for  a  few  months,  to  play  with 
a  group  farther  away  which  happens  to  have 
no  meanies  in  it. 

A  father  who  has  a  knack  with  boys  can, 
by  playing  games  occasionally  with  the  gang, 
help  his  son  a  bit  in  gaining  acceptance  and 
learning  not  to  be  so  afraid  of  teasing. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  find  the  basic  an- 
swer to  teasing,  though,  we've  got  to  figure 
out  why  certain  children  get  teased  so  easily 
while  others  escape  almost  completely.  You 
might  think  it  was  a  matter  of  physical  strength 
and  skill  in  self-defense.  That  may  be  a  help- 
ful factor  but  not  the  main  one,  for  some- 
times a  husky  child  is  persecuted  by  one  who 
is  much  smaller;  and  you  can  often  see  a  frail, 
clumsy  child  getting  along  fine  in  a  group  that 
contains  mean  ones. 

There  are  some  children  who  draw  down 
teasing  on  themselves  the  way  flowers  attract 
bees.  They  not  only  have  a  fatal  attraction  for 
the  real  bullies,  they 
seem  to  bring  out  the 
meanness  in  average 
children.  Occasionally  it 
is  an  obviousquality  like 
quick  temper.  I  remem- 
ber a  boy  in  my  child- 
hood who  got  along  with 
the  gang  all  right  most 
of  the  time,  but  if  he  was 
needled  just  right,  he'd 
suddenly  explode  with 
temper.  He'd  race 
around  with  a  purple 
face,  screaming  like  a 
banshee,  striking  out 
clumsily  at  the  circle  of 
hooting  tormentors. 
Teasing  him  was  like 
lighting  a  rocket,  and 
temptation  to  get  him 
going  was  irresistible. 

More  often  the  child 
who  is  very  easily 
teased  is  a  somewhat  sensitive,  timid  type.  He 
meets  other  children  with  a  facial  expression 
which  is  a  mixture  of  distrust  and  unfriendli- 
ness. He  does  not  usually  aitack.  by  action  or 
words,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  fears  that  children 
will  attack  him  and  as  if  he  dislikes  them  all  on 
this  account.  They  detect  this  instantly.  They 
feel  provoked  to  attack  by  his  expression.  Of 
course  his  attitude  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  bad  experiences  he  has  had 
with  them,  and  you  can't  blame  him  for  that. 
The  question  remains,  however,  why  he  started 
with  poor  social  relationships  in  the  first  place. 
There  are  various  factors  in  a  child's  earliest 
years  in  the  family  which  might  contribute  to 
such  a  disposition.  1  think  myself  that  an  oc- 
casional baby  is  born  m^re  apprehensive  than 
the  average;  and  then  the  usual  run  of  unfor- 
tunate experiences,  which  hardly  make  a  dent 
on  another  child,  keep  adding  to  his  mistrust. 
In  another  case,  a  mother  who  is  inclined  by 
her  own  anxiousness  to  be  overprotective  may 
give  her  child  the  feeling  that  he  is  safe  only 
when  he  is  close  to  her  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
population  is  suspect.  Sometimes  the  first 
child  of  very  devoted  parents  is  slow  to  learn 
the  fun  of  give-and-take  because  for  his  first 
couple  of  years  he  has  been  the  focus  of  so 
much  gentle  or  fussy  adult  attention,  and  be- 
cause he  may  have  had  little  experience  with 
other  roughnecks. 

To  put  it  the  other  way  around,  when  par- 
ents are  fortunate  enough  to  have  dispositions 
composed  of  reasonable  amounts  of  affec- 
tionateness,  self-assurance,  easygoingness,  it 
is  more  simple  for  their  children  to  untie  them- 
selves gradually  from  the  apron  strings,  and 
to  turn  to  other  children  with  the  expectation 
that  they  will  be  as  easy  to  get  along  with  as 
the  parents  have  been.  Children,  like  adults, 
find  in  the  world  about  what  they  are  disposed 
to  find.  The  neighborhood  bully  is  not  tempted 
to  attack  the  friendly  self-confident  child 
nearly  so  often  as  he  is  tempted  to  attack  the 
fearful,  self-conscious  one. 


OF  FEMININE  FASHION 
ANO  THE  TENOER  PASSION 

By  GEORGIE  STARBUCK 
GALBRAITH 

If  wf  musl  ha>«'  revivals, 
ri->  |>cokul><>(>  hloiisrs 
Aiiti  hlurk  .silk  hose. 
They've  ha«l  few  rivals 
\(  iiiakiiiK  spouses 
()r<-af;e_>  heaiix. 


All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  timid  young 
children  who  get  picked  on  are  doomed.  Most 
of  those  who  are  reasonably  well  adjusted  in 
other  respects  find  comfortable  social  places 
for  themselves  sooner  or  later.  Some  of  them 
become  unusually  successful,  having  gained 
strength  and  understanding  from  their  trou- 
bles. It  is  important  to  distinguish  in  early 
childhood  between  those  who  are  gaining  in 
assurance  and  those  who  are  being  pushed 
farther  back.  The  latter  can  profit  from  child 
guidance,  or  their  parents  can  get  help  from  a 
family  social  agency. 

But  the  mother  who  wrote  the  letter  does 
not  complain  of  a  continuous  problem  of  per- 
secution of  one  child.  She  speaks  only  of  occa- 
sional teasing  of  various  ones  of  her  children. 
She  asks  for  advice  about  how  to  handle  it  and 
whether  telling  a  child  to  fight  back  will  not 
make  him  mean  too.  I  have  a  couple  of  sug- 
gestions in  addition  to  those  I  made  earlier.  I 
myself  would  never  try  to  teach  a  normal  child 
/tot  to  fight  back.  Well-adjusted  children  get 
into  occasional  mild  fights  from  the  time  they 
begin  playing  with  others  (which  they  should 
preferably  do  as  soon  as  they  learn  to  walk). 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  they  learn  to  respect 
each  other's  rights  and 
to  stand  up  for  their 
own.  This  doesn't  make 
them  mean.  I  would  not 
interfere  in  ordinary 
brief  scraps  as  long  as 
the  children  were  fairly 
evenly  matched  in  spirit, 
were  doing  each  other 
no  serious  physical  or 
emotional  harm,  and 
were  generally  friendly 
characters.  If  I  had  to 
interfere,  I'd  do  it  casu- 
ally, rather  than  with 
shaming.  (If  my  child 
were  more  aggressive 
than  average  and  fought 
too  much  or  without 
provocation,  I'd  seek 
professional  advice.)  To 
put  it  the  other  way 
around,  I  think  it  can 
handicap  a  child  who  is 
a  generally  friendly  person  to  teach  him 
that  it's  wrong  ever  to  come  to  blows.  (Inci- 
dentally, a  usual  problem,  when  parents  be- 
come alarmed  because  their  young  child  is  too 
timid,  is  that  they  can't  persuade  him  to  fight 
back,  even  when  his  persecutor  is  smaller.) 

Parents  can  help  a  child  not  to  be  too  upset 
by  teasing,  and  thereby  improve  his  chances  of 
not  being  teased  so  soon  again  (make  him  less 
leasable),  by  not  being  too  upset  themselves. 
With  every  new  and  potentially  disturbing  ex- 
perience, whether  it  is  a  thunderstorm  or  a 
barking  dog  or  an  injury,  a  young  child  looks 
to  his  parents  for  the  cue  in  how  to  take  it.  If  a 
mother,  listening  to  the  tale  of  a  weeping  or 
frightened  child,  becomes  visibly  agitated  and 
talks  indignantly  of  the  tormentor  as  if  he  were 
the  devil  incarnate,  it  can  magnify  the  child's 
sense  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  might  be  in 
again.  If  she  rushes  out  several  times  a  day, 
obviously  to  scold  the  aggressor  or  to  rescue 
her  child,  she  teaches  him  that  his  only  de- 
fense is  his  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
doesn't  need  to  be  hardhearted.  She  can  com- 
fort him  for  a  minute  and  then  cheerfully  send 
him  out  again,  as  if  she  assumes  he'll  be  all 
right.  If  he  keeps  complaining,  she  might  sug- 
gest ways  in  w  hich  he  could  pooh-pooh  future 
threats  or  fight  off  the  attacks  if  they  come 
again.  It  is  not  that  he  can  surely  defend  him- 
self the  next  time  with  her  suggestions,  but  her 
assumption  that  nothing  horrible  has  hap- 
pened, and  her  confidence  that  in  the  long  run 
he  can  take  care  of  himself,  will  make  him  at 
least  a  bit  less  obviously  fearful  on  the  next 
encounter,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  invite 
attack.  When  I  point  out  the  consequences  if 
an  upset  mother  constantly  flies  to  the  defense 
of  her  child.  I  don't  mean  that  she  has  to  sit 
paralyzed  in  her  window  watching  him  be 
bullied.  If  things  look  serious  she  can  always 
saunter  out.  as  if  on  another  errand,  and  her 
presence  will  usually  do  the  trick. 

Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — Ed. 


An  information-packed  article  about  your  baby's  care,  feeding,  growth  and  fun. 

Help  yourself  to 

a  better  after-baby  figure 


New  feeding  secret  you  should  know 
Plain  talk  about  baby  talk 

Of  course  you  can  hardly  wait  to 
get  a  nice  flat  tummy  again!  But 
before  you  begin  after-baby  exer- 
cises, ask  your  doctor's  permission. 

•  The  Maternity  Center  Associa- 
tion teaches  this  exercise  to  help 
maintain  good  muscle  tone  and  cir- 
culation in  the  abdomen,  waistline 
and  legs.  It's  meant  for  use  after 
baby  is  two  or  three  months  old. 

•  Lie  flat  on  floor  or  a  firm  mattress, 
with  your  head  (not  shoulders)  on 
piUovy;  legs  straight;  arms  out  to 


sides;  body  in  good  alignment.  (1) 
Flex  right  leg.  (2)  Raise  leg  straight 
up.  (3)  Keeping  knee  stiff  and 
shoulders  flat,  twist  lower  body  so 
right  leg  is  parallel  with  arms.  Point 
toe  down,  like  a  ballet  dancer.  (4) 
Point  toe  up,  toward  left  hand.  Then 
reverse  action,  from  4  to  3  to  2  to  1. 
Repeat  exercise  with  other  leg. 

•  A  good  after-baby  figure  begins 

in  pregnancy!  For  a  free  copy  of 
"The  ABC's  of  Prenatal  Care," 
Heinz  authoritative  new  book,  just 
send  your  name,  address,  expectant 
date,  and  ages  of  your  older  children 
to:  Heinz  Baby  Foods,  Box  28, 
D-26,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


•  Baby  loves  to  hear  himself  talk!  Long 
before  he  says  a  word,  he  likes  you  to  "talk" 
with  him.  After  six  months  or  so,  he'll  start 
trying  to  mimic  your  sounds  as  well  as  tone. 
If  you  talk  only  baby  talk,  he'll  do  the  same. 
Better  "speak  English,"  or  you'll  make 
baby's  learning  job  harder! 

•  For  your  convenience,  Heinz  is  first  to 
begin  off"ering  baby  foods  in  easy-to-open, 
screw-top  jars.  Just  a  twist  of  your  wrist 
opens  or  reseals  Heinz  exclusive  new  screw 
caps — already  on  several  favorite  desserts. 


•  To  be  sure  which  flavors  and 
textures  babies  like  best,  we  "ask" 
the  babies!  Hundreds  of  babies  taste 
every  new  recipe  before  we  add  it 
to  the  Heinz  Baby  Food  Une.  Mother 
watches  carefully  and  marks  baby's 
"X"  on  a  ballot,  for  his  favorites. 

•  Let  your  toddler  pat  lotion  on 
the  new  baby  occasionally.  Asking 
him  to  help  makes  him  feel  much 
less  left  out  of  things. 


Over  100  Better-Tasting 
Strained  and  Junior 

HEINZ 

Baby  Foods 

.  .  .  including  meats,  cereals  and  juices 


•  Know  the  easy  new  way  to 
make  sure  baby  gets  a  balanced 
menu?  Serve  Heinz'  High  Meat 
Dinners — protein-rich,  meat-and- 
vegetable  combinations  containing 
3  times  the  usual  amount  of  meat, 
plus  nutritious  vegetables  and  ce- 
real. With  milk  or  formula,  fruit  or 
fruit  juice,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  baby's  meal  is  truly  balanced. 
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Will  Your  "  / 
Children  Play 


Second  Hddle 


To  a  Big  Car? 

by  GEORGE  ROMNEY 

President,  American  Motors  Corporation 

As  the  father  of  four,  I  know  only  too 
well  how  the  cost  of  raising  and  educating 

I a  family  grows  more 
expensive  with  each 
passing  year.  As  the 
^K**  f*"^       price  of  food  goes 
^   If        up  ...  as  the  costs  of 
—  JmI^  clothing,  medicine, 
^^^-g^^H  education  continue 
to  .  .  .  family 

^^^^■A^^^H  budgets  are 
^^^^^B^^^"  strained  to  the  limit. 
And,  in  far  too  many  cases,  the  added 
expense  of  a  big,  oversi/ed,  gas-hungry 
car  robs  the  children  of  things  they  need. 

Bijf  Cars  Cost 
More  Than  You  Think 


In  1958,  the  average 
American  family 
poured  10%  of  in- 
come after  taxes  into 
their  automobile — 
some  as  much  as 
50' 0.  Big-car  owners 
often  spend  up  to  $1500  annually  in  de- 
preciation, gasoline,  repairs,  insurance, 
etc.  Think  how  much  even  a  small  part 
of  this  sum  could  mean  to  a  youngster 
interested  in  travel,  in  musical  training, 
or  even  in  a  professional  career. 

The  Conipael 

Rambh»r  Cuts  Costs 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  have 
discovered  that  the  compact  Rambler — 
with  big  car  room, 
small  car  economy 
— is  the  sensible  an- 
swer. While  almost 
every  new  car  this 
year  will  be  bigger, 
heavier,  wore  co^//v— Rambler  for  "59 
offers  bigger  savings  than  ever  before — 
with  even  more  miles  per  gallon  and  high- 
est trade-in  value.  It  is  easiest  to  turn,  to 
park,  to  handle  in  traffic. 

New  For  '59 
''PERSONALIZED  COMFORT' 

Sectional  sofa  front  seats  for  driver  and 
passenger  glide  backward  and  forward 
independently  .  .  .  assure  comfortable 
legroom  for  both.  Reclining  seatbacks, 
adjustable  headrests, 
too,  help  make  driv- 
ing a  pleasure  again. 
Try  out  "Personal- 
ized Comfort"  for 
yourself  And  let 
your  Rambler  dealer  show  you,  in  black 
and  white,  how  Rambler  can  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  1959. 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 

IJ%  IIAKLAN  IVIILLKK 


IIAKKY  MACE 

"Try  nol  l<>  thiiiU  ulM>iit  it, 
soiiirliiiies  llial  helps." 


Our  neighborhood's  rhamp  worrier: 
«hen  her  daughter's  third  child  ar- 
rived she  was  still  agonizing  over 
hurt  feelings  of  people  she  forgot  to 
invite  to  the  wedding. 

With  puzzled  embarrassment,  my 
Brave  New  Worlder  next  door  confesses 
on  their  family  vacation  he  found  him- 
self stealthily  reading  a  paper-back  Sex- 
ual Behavior  of  the  Teen-ager,  while  his 
teen-age  son  read  (and  explained  to  him) 
a  book  on  Einstein's  theory. 

"I  haven't  the  heart  to  throw  away 
lovely  Christinas  cards  I"  muses  Betty 
Comfort,  lunching  on  a  slice  of  holi- 
<lay  fruitcake.  "Maybe  I'll  paper  a 
room  with  'em.  Or  at  least  a  closet." 

It's  easier  to  diet  at  home,  free  from 
exotic  temptations.  But  I  can  save  as  much 
as  55  or  S 10  a  day  if  I  diet  while  traveling, 
snubbing  rich  and  expensive  dishes.  (On 
my  superman,  high-will-power  days.) 

Oitr  villfifH'  mat ron.i  (eren  niy  tiife) 
arc  .so  prim  about  the  neir  .shorter 
.skirls  (or  the  ol<l  one.s  sliorlein'fl). 
Their  n\others  oitve  irore  'eni  sliorler 
than  the  mauii'  l.'i^/i  inches;  tttitl  I  prc- 
flicl  knee  Icnallis  asfiiii.  one  of  these 
tiays. 

Our  town's  most  indomitable  motorist 
reports  that  within  a  few  years  the  entire 
East  Coast  from  Boston  to  Norfolk  will 
link  up  in  one  uninterrupted  urban  area. 
"You'll  never  be  farther  than  a  mile  or 
two  from  a  hamburger  or  a  poor-boy 
sandwich,"  he  predicts. 

Otice  upon  a  time  I  <l)ireil  coninient 
flippantly  on  n>y  Dream  twirl's  feather 
hats.  Itiil  noir  that  the  tcires  of  I  tro  of 
my  liosscs  also  ivear  'em  I  ctinclinie 
flis€'rct ion  is  hclt<'r  than  talor. 

Some  of  our  friends  act  startled  when 
they  hear  our  Junior  has  chosen  to  be- 
come a  career  officer  in  the  Air  Force. 
Later  they  do  a  double  take  and  tell  us 
how  discontented  their  own  sons  are  in 
the  pleasantest  of  civilian  jobs. 

Among  l><-troil  wi/.ards.  my  pet  is 
the  saboteur  uho  installed  my  igni- 
tion lo«-k  so  dclicaIcK  that  every 
month  or  two  it  retreats  shvly  into 
the  inner  recesses  of  lh«-  dashboard. 
I'm  forced  to  fish  for  it  v«hilc  lying  on 
the  ba<'k  i>f  my  neck,  muttering  bless- 
ings upon  him. 

One  of  the  fathers  in  our  block  is  being 
chided  by  the  amateur  psychologists:  he 
told  his  son  to  win  a  few  A's  and  B's  in  his 
cla.s.ies  at  the  state  university,  and  lose 
twenty  pounds,  before  he  takes  his  hi-fi 
music  to  the  campus.  This  might  wound  his 
psyche ? 

\ou  can  distinguish  the  Sedates 
in  our  town  from  the  lirave  New 
^Orldersat  iheNew  d  ear's  Eve danec! 
at  midnight  they  kiss  their  own  wives 
instead  of  some  other  man's. 

Every  three  months  my  Dream  Girl 
and  I  celebrate  by  inv  iting  a  couple  in  for 
a  breakfast  of  champagne  and  scrambled 
eggs  between  9  and  10  a.m.  A  sound 
dietitian,  she  decrees  that  four  times  a 
year  champagne  is  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  fruit  juice. 

I've  advised  our  young  collegian  to 
choose  golf  over  wrestling  in  his  required 
phys.  ed.  course.  "After  you  graduate,"  I 
confided,  "you  can't  very  often  phone  a 
friend  and  suggest  'Let's  wrestle  tomorrow 
afternoon.' " 


Our  town's  antisniffle  doctors  fro^vn 
more  and  more  on  open  bedroom 
windows  in  cold  weather.  "Enough 
fresh  air,''  they  warn  us,  "gets  into 
an  insulated  house  around  the 
weather-stripped  double  storm  win- 
dows." 

I  hear  our  daughter-in-law  in  Japan 
is  the  proud  owner  of  a  new  knitting 
machine.  I  hope  it's  something  that'll 
knit  a  necktie  that  won't  stretch  to 
seven  feet. 

Our  town's  stingiest  millionaire  is 
gleefully  saving  more  pennies  a  new- 
way:  he  intentionally  sends  all  his 
letters  and  post  cards  out  carrying  the 
old  postage,  lets  the  recipients  pay 
the  extra  pennies  due. 

Our  village  philosophers  discussed 
at  lunch  iihy  Americans  hare  gone  so 
entertainment  mad.  "If  a  clown,  an 
actor  or  a  singer  can  make  us  forget 
reality  for  a  moment,  we  fawn  as  if 
he  were  a  demigod  or  grand  duke!" 
growled  our  local  C.ato,  wolfing  his 
pie  a  la  mode. 

I  admire  the  new  "model  homes"  in 
our  town;  such  gimmicks!  One  has  an 
intercom  speaker  above  the  front  door. 
You  can  hear  the  doorbell  as  you  sit  in 
your  tub  and  respond  clearly,  "We  don't 
want  any!" 

No  matter  how  much  the  roadside 
cafes  dilute  canned  soup,  it  often  re- 
mains tastier  than  the  "homemade" 
concoctions.  \\  hen  touring  1  carry  a 
few  tins  of  soup  in  the  car,  my  de- 
fense against  "home  cooking." 

"We  men  are  all  growing  stronger  and 
silenter,"  growls  Peter  Comfort,  putting 
on  skates  at  the  pond.  "Not  because  we 
haven't  anything  to  say,  but  because  our 
dear  talkative  ladies  won't  let  us  say  it." 

Our  .'Vutocrat  of  the  CoflFec  Break 
argues  a  few  literate  states  are  quite 
backward.  "Their  villagers  suspect 
the  city  yokels  of  having  too  much 
fun."  he  explains,  "and  so  cheat  'em 
with  unfair  taxes  and  too  few  seats  in 
the  legislature." 

A  greater  plague  than  any  uncertain 
risk  of  lung  cancer  is  the  pugnacious  un- 
tidiness of  cigarette  smokers.  They  make 
their  presence  smelled,  a  defunct  cigarette 
in  every  ash  tray  left  for  nonsmokers  to 
empty. 

Face  to  face  with  the  challenging 
Ku.ssians.  are  we  .imericans  getting 
fuzzy-wit  ted  more  swiftly  because  of 
radio  anil  Tt  ?  Or  do  we  accept  T\ 
ami  radio  because  we're  fuzzy-witted? 
.ifter  an  hour  of  T\  I  feel  ashamed, 
em  barrassed,  guilty. 

I've  just  seen  the  Air  Force  Academy 
cadets,  and  I  marvel  how  swiftly  they've 
attained  a  quality  like  Army's  or  Navy's. 
If  we  could  train  diplomats  or  writers 
that  way! 

.  .  .  When  Junior  states  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  with  irresistible  logic  and 
force, 

.  .  .  And  our  daughter  gives  birth  to  her 
third  child  with  charm  and  eclat, 

.  .  .  Or  our  son-ill-law  writes  me  a  three- 
page  letter  worth  an  A  in  senior  English, 

.  .  .  And  my  wife  keeps  our  household 
records  like  a  CP. A.  and  even  balances 
my  checkbook. 

And  all  this  besides  remaining  easy  to 
love:  then  my  cup  runneth  over,  and  I 
wear  my  wedding  band  like  a  medal. 
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CLAIRE  BLOOM  co-star  of  "THE  BUCCANEER" 

A  Paramount  Picture  in  VistaVision       Color  by  Technicolor 


su  l;cautiful  ...  a  Lux  Complexion 


. .  lovely  colors  to  please  the  eye 

...  a  gentle  lather  that  feels  so  good 

...  a  complexion  that's  softer  and  smoother 


THATS 


That's  how  Claire  Bloom  describes  Lux. 
As  one  of  Hollywood's  prettiest  young 
stars,  Miss  Bloom  knows  how  important 
it  is  to  have  a  complexion  that  looks 
lovely  at  all  times.  So  she  uses  Lux. 

Of  course,  naturally  gentle  Lux,  with 
its  creamy  Cosmetic  lather,  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  All  four  pastels  and  White 


Lux  come  in  both  complexion  and  bath 
sizes.  And  the  Lux  fragrance  is  a  blend  of 
sc\  eral  fine  perfumes. 

Used  by  more  beautiful  women  all  over 
ihc  world  than  any  other  soap  .  .  .  Lux  is 
the  proven  beauty  care.  Lever  Brothers 
unconditionally  guarantees  complete 
satisfaction  with  Lux — or  money  back. 


OF  LUX 


S  out  of  10  Hollywood  Stars  depend  on  Lux 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Piping-hot  new  way  to  brighten  breakfast,  from  Betty  Crocker 

New  Wild  VJiuohorm  Mfin  Mix 


(And  guess  what  — mixing  time  just  3  minutes) 


So  new. . .  so  easy. . .  and  such  a  wonderful  way  to  start  your  family's  day:  Plump, 
steaming-fragrant  muffins  bursting  with  the  fresh  flavor  of  wild  north  country  blueberries.  All  the 
ingredients  you  need  to  make  muffins  like  this  are  in  one  package  (even  the  can  of 
juicy-sweet  blueberries).  And  the  mixing  time  is  just  3  minutes!  Tomorrow,  give  family  hearts  a  happy 
lift  with  this  newest  of  famous  Betty  Crocker  Muffin  Mixes. 

Betty  Crocker  Muffin  Mixes  also  come  in  Orange,  Corn,  Date,  and  Raisin  Bran  flavors. 
Guaranteed  to  turn  out  homemade  perfect  every  time. 
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GOOD  CITIZENS 
IN  THE  MAKING 

Teens  Intern 

in  City  Government 


Teens  learn  police  work  is  not  always  '"glamorous  " 
ihat  it  includes  sorting  traffic  tickets  as  well  as 
solving  robberies.  Chief  Joseph  Blackmore 
briefs  them  on  modern  methods  and  equipment. 


Young  Volunteers 

By  MARCARTT  HICKEY 

Saturdays  are  busy  days  for  teen-agers  every- 
where. Opportunities  for  fun  beckon— but  the 
call  to  service  is  sounding  too.  One  proof  that 
sensitive  and  responsive  hearts  are  not  limited 
to  any  age  is  the  work  of  high-school  girls  in 
nine  cities  who  give  their  Saturday  mornings  or 
afternoons  to  assist  the  visiting  nurses  of  the 
Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Sick  Poor. 

Going  with  the  nuns  into  homes  of  the  ill- 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike— who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  nurse,  the  girls  help  change 
beds  and  give  baths.  Often  they  take  over  un- 
done household  chores:  wash  dishes,  clean 
rooms,  shop,  put  children  in  the  tub. 

In  Ossining,  New  York,  29  ninth-  through 
twelfth-graders  take  part  in  this  volunteer  pro- 
gram, giving  an  average  of  one  full  day  a  month 
(much  more  in  summer)  to  nursing  visits,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  time  they  spend  in  preparatory 
classes  on  Saturdays  at  the  Dominican  convent. 
Before  girls  can  accompany  the  sisters  (who  are 
all  registered  nurses),  they  must  have  40  hours 
of  instruction  in  home  nursing  (Red  Cross 
course),  ethics  and  approach  to  illness. 

"We  try  to  prepare  them  for  the  social  condi- 
tions they  will  meet,"  says  Sister  Mary  Virgine, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  nationwide  program, 
"and  often  this  means  helping  them  realize  that 
poverty  is  not  necessarily  rags  and  filth.  We  try 
to  make  them  see  that  it  could  be  their  home." 
When  a  case  i?  particularly  difficult  or  a  patient 
is  close  to  dying,  a  sister  will  give  the  young  vol- 
unteer advance  preparation  for  what  she  will 
encounter.  '"I  have  never  seen  a  girl  show  any 
sign  of  disgust  or  repulsion,"  Sister  Mary  Virgine 
reports. 

The  girls  are  also  taught  some  recreational 
activities  suitable  for  the  ill,  and  when  holidays, 
birthdays,  wedding  anniversaries  come  around, 
the  volunteers  use  after-school  hours  for  friendly 
visits,  giving  small  parties  in  patients'  homes. 

Similar  groups  of  visiting  nurses'  aides  are  at 
work  in  New  York  City,  Denver,  Detroit,  Bos- 
ton; Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  Often  they  include  older  girls  who 
have  continued  after  high  school. 

Service  as  a  volunteer  can  be  an  experience 
which  shapes  lives.  A  number  of  the  girls  have 
gone  into  nurse's  training.  Reflecting  the  feel- 
ings of  many,  one  wife  and  mother  writes,  "It 
was  the  best  preparation  1  could  possibly  have 
had  for  marriage."  end 


The  little  girl  seemed  to  be  lost.  Slowly  she 
walked  along  the  rather  forbidding  cor- 
ridor of  the  City  Building,  looking  hopefully 
into  each  office,  backing  away  again.  Everyone 
appeared  to  be  very  busy:  there  were  a  great 
clatter  of  typewriters,  a  rustle  of  papers,  a 
chatter  of  voices.  She  paused,  confused,  and 
spotted  a  pretty  young  girl  hurrying  out  of  a 
door  marked  "Chief  of  Police."  Quickly  she 
ran  after  her.  "Lady,  lady!" 

Seventeen-year-old  Sarah  Smith  turned  and 
smiled.  "Why,  hello.  Are  you  looking  for 
someone?" 

The  child  nodded.  "I  want  to  know,"  she 
said  shyly,  "where  you  go  to  get  the  money 
daddies  pay  mommies  after  they're  divorced." 

After  she  had  recovered  from  her  surprise, 
Sarah  took  the  little  girl's  hand.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  confessed,  "but  we'll  soon  find 
out.  You  just  come  with  me." 

Recounting  the  incident  to  her  parents  one 
night  last  spring,  Sarah  said,  "Honestly,  until 
you  work  in  city  government,  you  can't  imag- 
ine how  many  things  city  officials  actually  do ! 
Who  screws  new  street-light  bulbs  in  after  they 
burn  out,  for  instance?  And  where  do  fire- 
men's boots  come  from?  And  who  decides  if 
it's  O.K.  to  have  a  parade  or  run  a  bazaar? 
All  these  things  you  never  think  about — un- 
less"— she  laughed — "you  happen  to  be  a 
high-school  intern!" 

Sarah,  then  a  vivacious  high-school  senior 
in  Middletown,  Ohio,  is  one  of  numerous 
students  who  have  learned  about  city  gov- 
ernment through  actual  experience  as  interns. 
Every  afternoon  from  3:30  to  5:00  the  old 
yellow  brick  City  Building  is  filled  with 
twenty-odd  enthusiastic  boys  and  girls  engaged 
in  every  conceivable  activity — from  conduct- 
ing traffic  surveys  to  drafting  a  "welcome" 
pamphlet  for  new  residents  of  Middletown. 
"Frankly,  I  never  thought  the  kids  would 
help  us  so  much,"  admits  City  Manager 
Charles  Thompson,  who  originally  conceived 
of  the  program  as  an  educational  experiment. 
"But  the  boys  and  girls  aren't  content  simply 
to  learn;  they  want  to  put  their  learning  to 
good  use." 

The  city  manager's  office  walls  are  lined 
with  professional-looking  maps  showing 
all  land  owned  by  the  city,  all  recently  an- 
nexed areas,  street  resurfacing  work  done 
each  year.  "I'd  wanted  maps  like  these  for 
years.  The  teen-agers  dug  in  the  files,  col- 
lected the  necessary  information,  transferred 
it  to  maps.  Now  I  can't  imagine  how  1  got 
along  without  them!  Hundreds  of  such  jobs 
which  would  make  our  daily  work  far  easier 


must  normally  be  left  undone,  because  of 
more  immediate  problems.  In  these  jobs,  the 
interns  are  invaluable." 

Doris  Kronborg,  clerk  of  the  city  commis- 
sion, agrees.  Sandy  and  Phyllis  Figgins,  twin 
sisters  who  "never  came  to  the  City  Building 
except  to  pay  the  water  bill"  before  the  intern 
program  started,  found  themselves  working 
out  a  master  application  form  for  the  myriad 
licenses  issued  by  Miss  Kronborg,  and  stream- 
lining her  system  of  filing  ordinances.  "When 
completed,  the  new  system  will  speed  up  my 
work  tremendously,"  Miss  Kronborg  says 
happily. 

In  the  department  of  inspections,  Dave 
Danner  and  Russ  Galloway  made  a  careful 
study  of  signs  in  the  downtown  a.rea,  noting 
details  of  size,  method  of  construction,  state 
of  repair,  projection  over  the  sidewalk.  "All 
this  legwork  takes  time,"  says  one  official, 
"and  the  kids  are  wonderful  at  it.  I  only  wish 
we'd  started  this  program  years  ago." 

Middletown's  unique  plan  sprang  into  be- 
ing three  years  ago  through  a  happy  coinci- 
dence. At  Middletown  High,  assistant  prin- 
cipal and  Dean  of  Boys  Herman  H.  Law- 
rence decided  to  form  a  citizens'  club  to  pro- 
mote responsibility  and  intelligent  citizenship 
in  school,  home  and  community.  Encouraged 
by  the  student  response— since  1955,  the 
club's  membership  has  skyrocketed  from  23 
to  almost  300 — Mr.  Lawrence  began  investi- 
gating ways  to  canalize  the  members'  enthusi- 
asm into  really  worth-while  activity. 

At  this  same  time,  City  Manager  Thomp- 
son was  concerned  with  an  idea  stated  almost 
two  centuries  ago  by  Thomas  Jefferson: 
"Democracy  depends  upon  an  educated  elec- 
torate." Aware  that  a  city's  health,  commu- 
nity spirit  and  social  conscience  are  mirrored 
in  its  local  government;  and  that,  inevitably, 
local  government  reflects  the  interest  or  in- 
ertia of  the  people,  Mr.  Thompson  was  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  give  Middletown's  citizens 
a  better  understanding  of  their  town's  gov- 
ernment. And  what  better  ambassadors  could 
be  chosen  than  bright,  imaginative  young 
people? 

When  the  two  men  met,  ostensibly  to  ar- 
range a  government-class  tour  of  the  City 
Building,  both  were  bursting  with  bigger 
ideas.  Together  they  planned  the  intern  pro- 
gram through  which  juniors  and  seniors 
might  volunteer  to  spend  one  or  more  after- 
noons a  week  actually  working  side  by  side 
with  regular  city  officials.  Students  would 
have  a  chance  to  sign  up  for  departments 
which  interested        continued  on  page  23 
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MiteMMiillliitfl 


Why  Grapefruit 
keeps  your 
vitality  high! 


I 
I 


For  Vitality -Get  Your  Vitamin  C  The  , 
Natural  Way!  Tf)  keep  your  youthful 
vitality,  you  must  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
Vitamin  C  every  single  day  — because 
it's  one  vitamin  your  body  can't  store 
up.  And  it's  ecjually  important  to  get 
your  Vitamin  C  «.s  nature  intended— 
in  combination  with  the  other  vital 
nutrients  and  health  benefits  found  in 
fresh  Florida  grapefruit.  That's  what's 
meant  bv  Vitality  Vitamin  C! 

•    •  • 

No  Wonder  The  Smart  Set  Goes  For 
Grapefruit  1  As  your  doctor  will  tell 
you  — grapefruit  can  play  an  important 
part  ill  helping  von  look  and  feel  voiith- 
ful  — healthy  — full  of  life!  For  in  addi- 
tion to  natural  Vitamin  C  — grapefruit 
and  grapefruit  juice  provide  other  im- 
portant vitamins  and  minerals  —  help 
maintain  voiir  alkaline  reserve  —  fight 
fatigue  and  give  you  quick  energy. 


It's  Smart  To  Be  Trim!  And  fresh 
Florida  grapefruit  is  satisfyingly  low 
in  calories.  Grapefruit  is  loaded  with 
flavor... not  pounds! "Enjoy  fre.sh  grape- 
fruit througii  the  day  —  as  a  sparkling 
ap|i('t  i/cr  before  meals— in  heartv  main 
dish  salads— instead  of  rich  desserts.  Get 
your  Vitamin  C  the  natural  way  —  in 
delicious  fresh  grapefruit  from  Florid 


gold  mine  of  Vitality  Vitamin  C 


WONDERFUL  GRAPEFRUIT  SPOONS  THAT  REALLY  WORK! 

$100 


4.<.1 


•  Serrated  tips  eliminate  sectioning 

•  Famous  William  Rogers  Sllverplate 

•  Lovely  new  pattern— goes  with  any  service 

•  Amazing  value— you'd  pay  3  times  more  In  stores 


MAIL  TODAYI  Grapefruit  Spoon,  Dept.  L,  P.  O.  Box  64.  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  set(s)  of  4  Grapefruit  Spoons. 

I  enclose  $  In  cash  or  money  order. 

(no  stamps,  please) 

(Please  Print) 


Street- 
City  


.Zon0_ 


.State- 


FRESH 
GRAPEFRUITj 


from  Florida 


OFLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION,  LAKELAND,  FLORIDA,  I 
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them  most,  but  would  get  no  school  credit  or 
pay  for  their  work,  and  would  do  all  their  in- 
terning after  school  hours. 

An  excellent  idea,  both  agreed — but  would 
it  work?  Would  students  already  busy  with 
extracurricular  clubs  and  sports  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  precious  after-school  hours  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  citizenship?  Would  city  officials 
appro\e  the  project?  When  Mr.  Thompson 
explained  the  idea  to  heads  of  departments, 
some  were  dubious.  Members  of  the  citizen- 
ship club,  however,  reacted  with  excited  ap- 
proval. Thirty  signed  up  immediately,  and 
others  were  placed  on  a  waiting  list.  "It's  too 
fast . . .  too  unexpected  ...  we  don't  have  room 
for  them  all!"  protested  the  city  manager, 
pleased  but  rather  overwhelmed.  And  indeed, 
there  were  quite  a  few  problems  to  cope  with 
during  those  first  weeks.  In  the  absence  of  a 
general  orientation  period,  department  heads 
had  to  explain  their  work  individually  to  each 
new  intern  who  reported  for  duty.  The  popu- 
lar fire  and  police  departments  were  swamped 
with  eager  volunteers,  while  less  "glamorous" 
jobs  in  purchasing  and  finance  went  begging. 
Other  questions  arose:  Should  teen-aged  boys 
be  allowed  to  accompany  patrolmen  and  lire- 
men  on  calls  that  might  be  dangerous?  Should 
interns  be  rotated  from  department  to  depart- 
ment, or  should  they  remain  in  one  job?  Is  it 
fair  to  give  youngsters  the  responsibility  of 
typing  and  filing  confidential  reports  of  the 
municipal  court  and  the  health  department? 

One  by  one  the 
questions  were  an- 
swered, gradually 
the  necessary  adjust- 
ments were  made. 
Now  in  its  4th  year, 
the  intern  program 
is  a  little  smaller  and 
considerably  more 
efficient.  Before 
starting  work,  stu- 
dents hear  an  intro- 
ductory talk  by  the 
city  manager  or  his 
assistant,  Patrick  O'Brien;  afterward,  de- 
partment heads  explain  to  the  group  as  a 
whole  what  their  oflices  do,  and  how  they  relate 
to  one  another.  After  this  careful  briefing, 
students  decide  which  jobs  appeal  to  them 
most.  They  may  continue  to  work  in  their 
chosen  department  throughout  the  quarterly 
term,  or  they  may  be  shifted  after  having  com- 
pleted a  specific  assignment. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  students  may 
report  on  their  intern  work  instead  of  writing 
a  research  paper  for  their  government  courses. 
But — "I  didn't  even  know  about  that  part 
when  I  signed  up,"  says  Tom  Tenforde,  tenth- 
ranking  tennis  player  in  the  state  and  top 
student.  "I  really  enjoyed  working  in  the 
Personnel  Department— getting  credit  for  it, 
too,  was  just  frosting  on  the  cake." 

Mr.  Lawrence,  who  confesses  that  he  has  to 
discourage  some  of  the  juniors  from  interning 
in  order  to  make  room  for  interested  seniors, 
estimates  that  well  ovei;.  100  students  have 
taken  part  in  the  program  so  far.  Some  of 
these,  like  pretty  Sarah  Smith,  were  active  as 
both  juniors  and  seniors. 

'  Sarah,  literary  editor  of  the  yearbook  and 
I  vice  president  of  the  debating  team,  com- 
pleted over  300  hours  of  work  in  comparison 
to  the  100  hours  usually  expected  of  interns. 
Filing  accident  reports,  checking  dog-license 
records,  posting  water  bills,  Sarah  slowly  be- 
gan to  realize  "all  the  things  people  think  just 
I  mysteriously  get  done  actually  take  a  lot  of 
I  time  and  work.  Those  city  officials  have  to 
worry  about  broken  sidewalks  and  jammed 
I  parking  meters — to  say  nothing  about  some- 

I  thing  complicated  like  the  sewer  tax!" 

Tom  Tenforde  can  tell  you  about  that.  "A 
lot  of  people  didn't  understand  the  reason  for 
the  sewer  tax,  and  kept  complaining.  Mr. 
O'Brien  gave  me  a  lot  of  cut-and-dried  facts 
about  the  sewage  system,  and  it  was  my  job  to 
condense  all  that  information  and  write  a  sort 
of  brochure  in  terms  that  made  sense  to  the 

II  public." 

1  Tom  also  helped  plan  the  highly  successful 
'  student  election,  in  which  five  mock  com- 
I  missioners  were  chosen  to  "run"  the  city  for 
la  day. 


"All  candidates  were  put  on  the  ballot  by 
properly  notarized  petitions,"  Tom  explains, 
"and  they  made  speeches  at  the  regular  "Know 
YourCandidate"  night  after  the  real  candidates 
for  city  offices  had  spoken.  They  even  spoke 
on  the  same  issues — whether  to  annex  West 
Middletovvn,  the  need  for  an  overpass  at 
Central  Av  enue,  whether  municipal  employees 
should  be  unionized." 

Lynn  Danner,  who  helped  Tom  plan  the 
election,  and  on  her  own  organized  a  student 
League  of  Women  Voters,  remembers  what  a 
large  crowd  attended  the  meeting,  in  spite  of  a 
heavy  rain.  Both  Lynn  and  Tom  were  elected 
to  thecommission,  later  helped  appoint  various 
"city  officers." 

On  the  long-anticipated  "City  Day"  a 
"crime"  was  committed,  the  culprit  brought 
before  Chief  of  Police  Noel  LeMoyne,  and 
tried  before  Judge  Rosalie  Maffett  with  Sarah 
Smith  as  prosecuting  attorney. 

Such  enthusiasm  is  gratifying  to  Manager 
Thompson,  who  hopes  that  at  least  a  few  in- 
terns v^'ill  decide  to  make  city  government 
their  career.  And  in  some  cases  the  influ- 
ence of  the  program  is  already  evident.  Blond 
Kay  Clark  now  plans  to  major  in  government 
at  college.  Sarah  Smith  has  decided  she  wants 
to  teach  government  in  high  school.  And 
senior  Max  Sample  liked  making  traffic  sur- 
veys so  much  that  he's  seriously  thinking 
of  going  into  police  work. 

Max  and  Noel  LeMoyne,  working  for 
Chief  of  Police 
Blackmore,  stood  on 
a  particularly  busy 
street  comer  one  aft- 
ernoon and  counted 
all  the  lefttums."We 
counted  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in 
an  hour,"  Noel  told 
his  parents  that 
night,  "and  man! 
Some  of  those  cars 
went  around  on 
two  wheels!  The 
chief  says  that's  a  dangerous  comer,  and  be- 
cause of  our  survey  he's  going  to  prohibit  left 
turns  there  from  now  on." 

One  of  Noel's  most  fascinating  jobs  so  far 
was  taking  calls  for  the  desk  sergeant.  "The 
first  time  1  answered  the  phone,  expecting 
nothing  less  than  a  murder  or  a  fire,"  he  grins, 
"it  was  some  guy  wanting  the  correct  time. 
But  once  I  got  a  call  about  a  kid  hit  by  a  car, 
and  had  to  send  an  ambulance  over;  and 
another  time  there  was  a  big  oil-company 
robbery!" 

Noel  isn't  the  only  intern  who  comes  home 
in  the  evenings  full  of  anecdotes  about  "what 
goes  on  at  the  City  Building."  One  girl's 
mother  confessed  that,  purely  because  of  her 
daughter's  interest,  she  had  started  listening 
regularly  to  radio  broadcasts  of  commission 
meetings.  Tom  Tenforde's  father,  head  of  the 
tax  department  in  a  large  steel  company,  was 
intrigued  by  his  son's  work  on  the  sewer-tax 
brochure.  "When  Russell  was  a  junior,  1 
warned  him  to  save  rime  for  this  particular 
project."  says  Mrs.  Galloway,  busy  herself  as 
a  minister's  wife  and  mother  of  five  children. 
"My  eldest  daughter  was  first  president  of  the 
citizens'  club,  but  by  the  time  the  intern  pro- 
gram got  under  way  she  was  too  involved  with 
other  activities  to  participate.  1  was  always 
sorry.  A  chance  like  this— to  broaden  young 
people's  outlooks,  teach  them  the  realities  of 
life,  arouse  their  civic  consciousness — well, 
such  opportunities  shouldn't  be  lost!" 

One  girl  who  lost  no  opportunities  as  an  in- 
tem  is  Nancy  Kincaid,  who  graduated  from 
high  school  over  tvvoyearsagobut  is  still  remem- 
bered for  her  quick  wit,  her  dependability  and 
her  eagerness.  Nancy  had  not  been  interested 
in  many  high-school  activities,  so  when  she 
"fell  in  love  with  the  intern  program,"  her 
parents  were  delighted.  After  a  few  weeks  of 
inspecting  beauty  shops  and  barbershops  for 
the  Health  Department,  Nancy  started  work- 
ingvvith  Doris  Kronborg,  clerk  of  the  commis- 
sion. Soon  she  began  attending  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  commission,  calling  the  roll  on  mo- 
tions, listening  attentively  to  the  discussions. 
In  the  summer,  as  a  temporary  employee,  she 
handled  work  in  Miss  Kronborg's  absence, 
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On  winter  evenings  .  .  ,  warm  the 
cockles  of  your  family's  heart  with 
piping-hot  Soup-Kettle  Supper!  It's 
so  wonderfully  tasty,  and  such  a  deli- 
cious way  to  use  up  leftovers! 

Recipe  for  a  friendly  meal 
with  real  vigor ! 

Easy!  Easy!  Fry  8  strips  of  bacon  until 
crisp  in  that  big  family  soup  kettle  .  .  . 
leave  2  tablespoons  of  the  drippings;then 
crumble  bacon. ..add  1  cup  diced  cooked 
ham  or  beef,  or  any  leftover  meat  .  .  . 
saute  until  lightly  browned.  Then  —  add 
1  pkg.  of  frozen  or  lYi  cups  cooked 
mixed  vegetables,  31/2  cups  of  canned 
tomatoes  ...  3  cups  water  or  broth, 
some  salt  and  pepper,  a  bit  of  finely 
chopped  parsley  . . .  and  then — most  im- 
portant of  all,  because  this  is  what  makes 
your  Soup-Kettle  Supper  so  great  .  .  . 
lyi  cups  of  nourishing  Minute  Rice! 

Bring  to  a  boil;  then  let  your  Soup- 
Kettle  Supper  simmer  until  the  vegetables 


are  just  tender  and  there! — within  min- 
utes— delicious  Soup-Kettle  Supper  is 
ready  foryour  family . . .  warming,  robust, 
stick-to-the-ribs!  Serve  Minute  Rice's 
Soup-Kettle  Supper  soon!  Makes  1  quart. 


Tested  Recipe  from  General  Foods  Kitchens 


Don't  flatter  yourself  that  friendship 
authorizes  you  to  say  disagreeable 
things  to  your  Intimates.  The  nearer 
you  come  into  relation  with  a  person, 
the  more  necessary  do  tact  and  cour- 
tesy become. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
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IMPORTANT  NEW 
CONTRIBUTION 

TO  FAMILY  HEALTH! 


cleans  floors,  walls- 
everywashable^^urface 

without  rinsing 


REMOVES  GERM-LADEN  HIDDEN  DIRT 
OTHER  CLEANERS  CAN'T  REACH! 

•  Reduces  infection  threat  from  germ-ridcjen  surfaces 

•  Exclusive  new  ingredient  fights  bacteria  on  contact  V- 

•  Penetrates  grease,  stubborn  dirt, 
cleans  without  scrubbing 

•  Wipes  on  anti-germ  protection  with  every  stroke 

•  Full  anti-germ  action  lasts  longer  because 
you  don't  rinse 


(%0/yi1^ /^e£Mte/(.  ojciAf — ^Soilax  c^ct^ 


GERMISOL 


.  anofher  \amoiJS  product  of  Economics  Laboratory,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


^^r^  WON  A 

MINK 

ELEPHANT 


/  liichv  n  iuiur  Irlls  lioiv  her  fabulous  prize  has  changed  her  life 
(iiul  hoic  much  she'd  like  to  change  it  back, 
n^  \  K)I.A  H.  KVANS 


A little  over  a  year  ago,  by  the  act  of 
putting  Iweiity-fivc  little  words  on  a 
contest  blank.  I  came  into  possession  of  a 
perfectly  beautilul  mink  coat  \alued  at 
SI 0,000.  My  husband  and  I  were  a  normal 
couple,  in  our  late  thirties,  with  modest, 
mannerly  sorts  of  aims,  and  I  meant  no 
harm.  Now  we  hardly  recognize  ourselves 
as  the  same  creatures.  We  are  seriously  in 
debt,  frazzled  by  countless  hours  of  wasted 
lime  and  inhuman  demands  on  our  pa- 
tience, the  legitimate  prey  of  strangers,  and 
helpless  before  a  large  monkey  wrench  that 
sits  in  the  middle  of  our  dearest  future 
plans.  We  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  done  w  ith  the  care  and  feeding  of  this 
coat,  but  our  simple  aim  of  selling  it  only 
further  complicated  our  lives. 

It  sounds  silly,  but  it  began  because  I 
needed  a  coat.  I  had  recently  quit  a  job 
that  had  kept  me  in  uniform  for  three  years. 
We  had  just  taken  our  savings  and  put 
them  down  on  a  house  in  the  country — our 
first.  Both  my  wardrobe  and  our  funds  were 
very  low.  The  contest  caught  my  eye  be- 
cause it  offered  53  mink  stoles  as  second 
prizes,  and  I  worked  rather  hard  on  it  be- 
cause I  really  thought  I  win  one  of 
those.  In  our  circles,  a  mink  stole  would 
have  made  a  delicious  splash. 

I  won  the  makings  of  a  tidal  wave  in- 
stead. When  the  news  first  came  we  were  as 
excited  and  awed  as  anyone  would  be,  al- 
though even  in  that  first  flush  I  still  iiad 
wits  enough  to  ask,  "What  will  we  do  with 
it?"  The  sponsor  gently  informed  us  of 
their  legal  department's  ruling  that  cash 
could  not  be  substituted. 

The  excitement  included  one  of  those 
royal  trips  to  New  York  that  are  such  fun 
to  read  about,  including  a  suite  at  the  Wal- 
dorf, bouquets  of  flowers  and  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  coat  over  a  coast-to-coast  tele- 
vision show.  1  was  told  I  would  need  a  light- 
colored  dress  for  the  television  cameras,  so 
I  bought  a  beige  wool  for  $22.95  (with 
money  I  was  saving  to  buy  a  coat),  bor- 
rowed a  friend's  cloth  topcoat,  and  my  hus- 
band and  I  went  forth  to  receive  my  prize. 

1  regret  to  say  that  my  memories  of  those 
two  days  are  mostly  of  my  private  battle 
with  abject  stage  fright,  and  it  wasn't  until 
after  the  show  was  over  that  I  could  relax, 
appreciate  how  generous  and  nice  every- 
one had  been,  and  look  at  my  mink.  It  was 
a  supple,  elegant  vision,  with  policemen 
standing  on  guard.  It  was  a  Stewart  EMBA 
Autumn  Haze,  cut  with  a  large  collar, 
tuxedo  front  and  luxurious  "cocktail" 
cuffs.  There  was  a  day  when  my  four-skin 


kolinsky  scarf  was  all  I  knew  about  furs, 
but  I  know  now  that  the  preparation, 
matching  and  tailoring  of  those  soft, 
smoky  skins  was  a  work  of  art.  Beautiful  as 
it  was,  however,  I  never,  even  wistfully,  saw 
me  wearing  it.  The  coat  belonged  to  one 
world,  I  another.  I  would  as  soon  decide  to 
breakfast  off  gold  plate  in  our  little  kitchen 
at  home.  The  coat  was  not  quite  finished, 
and  we  came  home  without  it,  but  with  the 
innocent  idea  that  ourfinancial  problems  re- 
garding the  house  were  a  long  way  toward 
being  solved.  r/;/.v  would  fix  the  man  at  the 
bank  who  was  looking  into  our  mortgage. 

Our  phone  was  ringing  as  we  caipe  in  the 
door  at  home,  and  it  hardly  stopped  ring- 
ing until,  three  weeks  later,  we  asked  the 
telephone  company  for  mercy  and  a  tem- 
porary disconnection.  We  were  driven  mad 
by  people  who  wanted  money.  They  tele- 
phoned, they  sent  bags  of  mail,  from  un- 
solicited merchandise  to  subscription  tickets 
(one  pair  worth  S25  apiece)  and  they  came 
to  the  door.  Salesmen  caught  me  dressing, 
undressing,  eating  meals  and  hanging  laun- 
dry. All  the  real-estate  men  who  had  taken 
us  house  hunting  in  the  last  year  were  sure 
we  wanted  to  start  all  over  again.  My  day 
was  no  longer  my  own. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  a  little  poorer 
(counting  that  S22.95  dress  and  the  price  of 
stamps)  rather  than  richer,  and  we  eagerly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  coat  so  we  could 
begin  the  business  of  selling  it.  We  knew  we 
would  have  to  pay  a  Federal  tax  of  from 
S2000  to  S3000  on  it,  and  we  wanted  to 
have  it  sold  by  tax  time. 

The  day  it  finally  came  and  1  unwrapped 
it  from  its  box  with  quite  a  few  extra  heart- 
beats was  probably  our  point  of  highest 
hope.  Anything  up  to  S9999.95  seemed  pos- 
sible then.  Naturally,  friends  and  neighbors 
dropped  in  to  see  it,  and  they  were  wel- 
come. Strangers  came,  too,  but  precious 
few  to  buy;  they  came  to  peek.  The  lack  of 
manners  of  some  took  me  so  by  surprise 
that  1  found  myself  standing  speechless  and 
helpless.  They  sniffed  and  declared  that  it 
couldn't  be  worth  more  than  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars,  that  of  course  the  spon- 
sors had  misrepresented  it  to  us.  They 
pawed  it  over  as  though  I  were  running  a 
bargain  basement.  A  free  one-year  insurance 
policy  was  to  come  with  the  coat,  but  the 
insurance  company  was  (understandably) 
investigating  my  husband  and  me  to  make 
sure  we  were  not  apt  "accidentally"  to  lose 
or  damage  the  coat,  and  had  not  yet 
written  the  policy.  I  had  to  watch  while 
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Kraft  Jellies  and  Preserves  are 

rasH-  FkuiT  good! 


they  re  cool -cooked  Kraft's 
special  flavor-saving  way! 


The  luscious  fruit  ripened  in  the  sun.  It  was  hurried  to  our  kitch- 
en and  carefully  cooked  at  a  low  temperature  so  the  fresh  flavor 
of  the  fruit  didn't  boil  away.  That's  why  the  Kraft  label  proudly 
promises  you  jellies  and  preserves  that  are  fresh-fruit  good! 


Pancakes  with 
Red  Raspberry  Preserves 

Spread  Kraft  Pure  Red  Raspberry 
Preserves  between  hot  pancakes  and 
top  with  additional  preserves. 


Spread  toast  triangles  with  Phila- 
delphia Brand  Cream  Cheese  and 
Kraft  Pure  Grape  Jelly. 


Spread  ^  cup  Kraft  Pure 
Strawberry  Preserves  in 
greased  9-inch  round  cake  pan ; 
sprinkle  with  J-^  cup  chopped 
pecans.  Dip  biscuits  from  2 
packages  Ballard  or  Pillsbury 
Biscuits  in  melted  Parkay 
Margarine.  Place  15  biscuits, 
overlapping,  around  outer 
edge  of  pan.  Make  inner  circle 
of  5  remaining  biscuits.  Bake 
in  hot  oven,  425°,  20  minutes. 
Turn  out  upside  down. 


Free  Recipe  Folder!  New  ways  to  add 
fruit  flavor  to  baked  goods, 
desserts,  main  dishes.  Write 
Kraft  Jellies  and  Preserves, 
Box  522J,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 
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NEW!  DEEP-PENETRATING 

STICK  CHEST  RUB 
BRINGS  SPEEDY  RELIEF 
FROM  CHEST  COLDS! 


Coldene  Chest  Rub  goes  on,  goes 
in  — fast!  Powerful  ingredients 
bring  soothing  warmth  to  tight 
chest... loosen  bronchial  congestion 
...help  restore  restful  breathing... 
relieve  muscular  aches  and  pains. 
*  Vapors  j)enetrate  deep  into  chest, 
throat,  nose  and  sinus  passages. 
Stuffy  nose  goes!  In  handy  stick 
form!  You  don't  smear  it  on  with 
your  fingers.  No  messy  grease  to 
discolor  fabrics. 
Keep  Coldene 
Stick  Chest  Rub 
handy...  always! 


V  GuarODt«ta  by 
I  Good  Houtckrtping  J 


THCORIGINAL  STIfK  CHf";!  RIIH. 
MAOF  UNDER  PATtNT  ifje^dtSS 
COLPENE  15  A  RFr.lSTEREO 
TRADEMARK  OF  PHARMA  CRAFT 
CORP,.  CRANBURY.  N,  J,  ©  l»5n 


Mrs.  Williom  Millar  of  Darien,  Conn, 
feeding  baby  daughter,  Anne. 

Feeding  is  easy  with 

evenf/o 

It  is  easy  to  feed  baby  with  Evenflo 
Nursers.  Evenflo's  precision  feeding  lets 
your  baby  relax,  feed  at  the  speed  he 
wants.  Moreover,  Evenflo's  patented, 
self-regulating  Twin  Air- Valve  Nipple 
makes  formula  flow  evenly,  whether  it 
is  thick  or  thin.  Baby  finishes  his  Even- 
flo bottle  easily,  makes  healthy  gains  in 
weight. 

Widemouth  Evenflo  bottles  are  easier 
to  fill  and  clean,  and  the  sanitary  seal- 
ing of  nipple  inside 
bottle  is  convenient 
for  refrigeration  and 
carrying. 

Since  it  is  easier 
to  nurse,  handier  to 
use,  more  mothers 
use  Evenflo  than  all 
other  nursers  com- 
bined. 

75(  Complete  Unit 
10<  Nipples 


evenflo 

Bverything  to  feed 
your  baby 


EVENFLO.    RAVENNA,  OHIO 
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women  I  didn't  know  picked  up  the  uninsured 
coat  with  lighted  cigarettes  in  their  hands, 
plucked  at  the  fur  to  see  if  it  would  come 
out  in  tufts,  and  dragged  it  (literally!)  across  the 
floor.  One  night  while  my  husband  was  out  and 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  washing  my  hair,  my 
doorbell  rang  and  in  trooped  fifteen  women. 
They  had  all  been  at  a  party  and  had  thought  it 
a  splendid  idea  when  someone  suggested,  "Let's 
drive  down  and  see  that  coat  the  woman  won." 

Milton's  work  took  us  to  Virginia  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  we  found  that  no  vaults 
would  store  the  mink  without  full  insurance, 
so  we  took  it  along.  Our  first  harrowing  ex- 
perience was  when  a  thief  stole  the  floor  mats 
of  the  car  while  we  sat  inside  a  restaurant 
drinking  coff"ec  and  the  mink  was  locked  in 
the  trunk.  After  that,  wherever  we  went,  so 
went  the  mink  in  its  big,  clumsy  box.  We  took 
it  to  dinner  and  to  the  movies  afterward.  We 
took  it  calling  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Several 
fires  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
rented  apartment,  and  I  found  myself  making 
a  beeline  for  the  closet  every  time  1  went  out 
to  walk  the  dog. 

We  found  baby  sitting  for  the  mink  nerve- 
racking,  time-consuming  and  unbelievably  in- 
convenient, and  we  were  just  on  the  point  of 
buying  our  own  insurance,  which  we  could 
ill  afford,  when  the  blessed  insurance  policies 
came  through.  The  mink  was  stored  in  a  fur- 
rier's vault  by  nightfall. 

When  we  came  home  again,  we  (most  of  it 
fell  on  me)  turned  our  full  attention  to  the 
problem  of  selling  it.  The  coat  hail  been  made 
to  my  size,  and  thanks  to  its  exquisitely  elab- 
orate tailoring  it  would  be  expensive  (not  to 
say  a  shame)  to  alter  it  in  any  vsay.  One  pros- 
pective buyer  politely  declined  when  her  fur- 
rier gave  her  an  estimate  of  $7(X)  to  $1(XX)  to 
alter  the  shoulders  to  fit  her.  This  meant  that 
from  the  first  our  search  for  a  buver  was  lim- 
ited to  5'7",  Size  14  women  with  (we  hoped)  at 
least  $4000  in  fairly  immediate  cash. 

Such  women  were  few  and  far  between,  so 
here  were  some  of  the  other  alleys  I  tried,  all  of 
which  proved  to  be  blind: 

I  wrote  to  dress  designers,  movie  and  TV 
actresses,  notables  and  women  of  wealth, 
and  received  courteous  answers  but  no  buyer. 
One  of  the  world's  best-dressed  women  wrote 
back,  "What  a  lot  of  money  for  a  coat!" 

No  charitable  organization  was  interested 
in  raffling  it  because  of  its  elegance,  definite 
size  and  the  problem  of  getting  back  to  us  at 
least  $3000  which  we  needed  to  break  even. 
We  couldn't  even  /^ive  it  away,  for  under  tax 
laws  it  would  be  considered  simply  a  generous 
gift  and  we  wi>ukl  still  be  liable  for  the  tax. 
Since  we  were  not  in  the  fur  business,  capital 
gains  and  losses  did  not  apply. 

A  promoter  who  arranges  supermarket 
openings  and  the  like  felt  it  was  too  risky  for 
him  to  try  to  raffle.  He  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  person  winning  the  coat 
would  also  have  to  pay  the  tax,  which  would 
greatly  reduce  its  raffle  appeal. 

An  auctioneer  warned  us  that  we  would  re- 
ceive far  too  little  if  we  put  it  up  for  auction. 

A  Cadillac  dealer  oflfered  us  his  wife's  used 
mink  coat  and  a  '57  Fleetwood  that  had  been 
used  for  demonstrations.  Before  accepting,  we 
scouted  for  possible  sales  of  the  Cadillac  and 
thereby  added  thoroughly  to  the  confusion.  I 
saw  Milton's  face  grow  red  as  we  stood  in  a 
used-car  lot  and  explained  to  a  dealer  that  we 
wanted  to  sell  him  a  Cadillac  we  hoped  to  get 
in  exchange  for  a  $10,000  mink  coat  we  had 
won  in  a  contest.  The  dealer's  suspicion  that 
this  was  some  new  flimflam  was  perfectly  visi- 
ble, and  he  ostentatiously  took  down  our  li- 
cense number.  While  we  were  still  trying  to 
peddle  the  Cadillac,  the  first  dealer's  wife  de- 
cided that  shealready  had  worries  enough  with 
her  $4000  coat,  and  the  off"er  was  withdrawn. 

No  furrier  would  handle  the  coat,  although 
all  were  intense  in  their  admiration  for  it.  Fur- 
riers are  not  interested  in  selling  another  fur- 
rier's garment,  especially  for  only  a  small  sales 
commission. 

The  kind  of  display  advertising  needed  to 
attract  a  serious,  individual  buyer  of  the  coat 
proved  expensive,  so  we  agreed  to  a  certain 
amount  of  newspaper  publicity.  As  soon  as  it 
ran,  more  crackpot  mail  arrived.  An  anony- 
mous letter  gave  dire  warning  that  the  vault 


where  the  fur  was  stored  (mentioned  by  name 
in  the  article)  might  be  burgled,  and  I  should 
hold  myself  responsible.  We  turned  that  one 
over  to  the  police.  We  received  mystery  tele- 
phone calls  at  odd  hours  of  the  night.  When 
we  picked  up  the  phone  someone  breathed, 
there  was  a  silence,  then  a  click  as  the  person 
hung  up. 

And  sure  enough,  people  declaring  an  inter- 
est in  buying  the  coat  trickled  in.  With  liter- 
ally only  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  seemed  to 
feel  that  a  fair  price  was  an  outrageous  de- 
mand on  our  part.  The  newspaper  article  had 
made  it  clear  they  had  us  at  a  disadvantage. 
One  man  telephoned  that  he  was  kindly  bail- 
ing us  out  of  our  difficulties:  his  agent  was  on 


SAYONARA 

By  GLENN  WHITE 

Shall  we  die  together  on  the 
mountain';^ 
I  can't  have  you;  you  can't 
have  nie. 
Hand  in  hand  at  the  e<lge  of 
nothing. 
Shall  we  stop  into  elernitv"' 

Oh.  h'l's  <Iie  together  on  the 
mountain ! 
Olo.so,  NO  close,  come  lovely 
flealh, 

(kinie!  If  IiKmhI  an<l  earth  and 
water  mingh- 
.Spring  fl<>>»«Ts  will  he  oiir 
hrcalli: 

The  rain,  our  lears;  the  hreeze, 

our  -^igh; 
Ka<-h  leaf  that  reaches  for 

the  light 
Vt  ill  turn  lo  us — an«!  jutting 

|M-aks 

Against  the  sun  will  mark 
our  flight. 

itelnved,  l>elove(l.  cndtrace  nic 
for«'\«'r — 
Tliis  is  the  knife  that  ends 
all  thirst. 
.Stead>  ni>  han<l  —  let's  ilie 
log«-lher! 
I'll  write  some  verse  about 
it  first. 


the  way  with  a  check  for  $2500.  When  we  ex- 
plained why  we  couldn't  accept  less  than 
$3000  he  sounded  insulted,  and  when  we 
asked  for  his  name  and  phone  number  in  case 
we  ever  decided  to  accept  his  offer,  he  refused. 
His  "agent"  never  turned  up. 

One  woman,  whom  the  mink  fitted  per- 
fectly, was  determined  to  write  us  a  check  for 
$2500.  When  1  explained  all  over  again  why 
we  were  not  yet  ready  to  go  below  $3000  she 
abruptly  lost  interest.  She  haughtily  told  me  it 
was  sloppily  made,  its  "real"  value  was  $1000 
less  than  she  offered,  and  the  value  of  the  in- 
surance policies  was  proof  of  nothing.  For 
some  reason  I  cannot  take  these  things  calmly. 
That  night  I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink. 

We  followed  every  faint  hope  of  a  sale,  and 
made  several  keenly  disappointing  trips  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  each  way.  Once 
the  prospect  and  I  had  had  half  a  dozen  pre- 
liminary conversations  by  telephone  before 
we  started  out  on  a  long,  inconvenient  trip.  I 
had  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  were  ask- 
ing (at  that  point)  $5000  for  the  coat,  and 
when  we  arrived  and  they  saw  it,  they  ex- 
pressed their  delight.  Then  it  came  out  that 
the  husband  expected  to  pay  only  $500,  be- 
cause he  assumed  the  coat  was  "hot."  I  don't 
think  I'd  bat  an  eyelash  now  if  someone  of- 
fered us  50  cents. 

A  man  telephoned  to  say  that  he  had  read 
about  the  coat  and  he  definitely  wanted  it  for 


his  wife's  birthday.  He  arrived  in  a  shin 
though  not  late-model,  Cadillac,  looked  at  tl 
coat  with  enthusiasm,  and  actually  started  i 
write  his  check  for  $5000.  Then  he  asked  if 
would  mind  holding  the  check  for  a  few  daji 
and,  taking  my  courage  in  my  hands,  I  ask( 
his  business.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  mechan 
firmly  convinced  he  could  make  the  che< 
good— he  had  a  sure  thing  at  the  race  track  !^ 

Our  most  frustrating  loss-of-sale  was  to 
woman  from  Germantown,  Pennsylvant 
who  could  have  worn  the  coat  without  alten 
tion,  and  offered  us  $4000  for  it.  At  the  san 
time  (it  doth  pour!)  we  had  our  most  hopefi 
bid  of  all:  $4500.  with  $500  actually  deposita 
Ten  days  later  our  buyer  was  in  a  dreadfi 
automobile  accident  that  sent  five  members 
her  family  to  the  hospital,  and  we  were  on 
glad  that  we  had  not  yet  spent  her  $500  at) 
were  able  to  send  it  back  to  her.  By  then, 
happens,  I  had  lost  the  telephone  number 
the  woman  in  Germantown.  I  hadn't  her  fi 
name  and  address.  The  telephone  book  list< 
three  spellings  of  her  name — four  full  pag 
under  one  spelling  alone.  I  studied  that  ph*| 
book  until  every  exchange  sounded  familia 
and  we  even  put  tw  o  ads  in  the  personals  cfl 
umns  of  the  newspapers.  We  have  never  be< 
able  to  reach  her,  and  if  there  were  anythii 
to  mental  telepathy  she  surely  would  have  D 
ceived  thought  transmissions  telling  her  hd 
badly  we  wanted  to. 

The  coal  remains  unsold  to  this  da. 
Meanwhile,  the  damage  it  has  done  to  oi 
previously  carefully  tailored  finances  is  pro 
ably  irreparable.  First,  we  paid  a  little  extra 
have  a  tax  consultant  work  out  our  tax.  Ev 
so,  it  was  questioned,  and  my  husband  had 
put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Internal  Reven 
ofl[ice.  We  couldn't  pay  the  tax,  since  v 
hadn't  the  cash,  so  we  asked  for  a  tfin 
month  extension  for  filing.  This,  too,  meant 
little  extra  in  interest. 

When  the  extension  expired  and  the  mir 
was  still  very  much  a  frozen  asset  on  oi 
hands,  we  settled  our  tax  bill  by  borrowii 
$1357  from  the  bank.  If  within  three  years  V 
manage  to  sell  the  mink  for  a  "reasonable  fai 
market  evaluation"  we  will  be  able  to  file  i 
amended  tax  return  for  the  amount  we  act 
ally  receive  (rather  than  the  full  $10,000),  ai 
we  may  get  some  reimbursement.  However, 
our  need  to  cut  down  expenses  we  all 
dropped  out  of  Milton's  company's  stoc 
bonus  plan  after  ten  years'  participation.  Tl 
stock  we  might  be  accruing  can  never  be  d 
ducted  as  a  loss  on  any  income  tax,  nor  ev 
recovered. 

Lastly,  after  five  and  a  half  years  of  r  . 
school  working  for  his  degree  in  mechanic 
engineering,  Milton  has  had  to  abandon  t) 
project.  We  simply  can't  afford  it  this  year.  V 
hope  this  is  only  temporary,  but  so  far  it  is  d 
keenest  disappointment  and  greatest  loss.  J 

Our  second  year  with  the  coat  has  now  \ 
gun.  We  had  barely  got  last  year's  taxes  out 
our  hair  when  this  year's  fell  due,  followed' 
a  renewal  of  the  insurance  on  the  coat  (at  o 
own  cost  this  year),  and,  of  course,  a  new  i 
stallment  on  the  storage  bill.  We  find  oi 
selves,  somewhat  grayer,  trying  to  foot  th« 
bills  and  salt  away  $50  a  month  to  liquidi 
our  debt.  When  the  note  falls  due  we  arei 
going  to  be  able  to  pay  it  all,  and  we  hope 
renew  the  balance.  Yet  we  are  a  couple  wl 
once  felt  rash  when  we  undertook  a  $500  d« 
at  a  time  when  we  were  both  working. 

We  have  moved  into  our  own  house  now 
could  have  worn  a  $10,000  mink  coat  at  mC 
ing  time,  but  instead  we  did  all  the  packii 
wrapping,  crating,  and  much  of  the  hauli 
ourselves  to  save  every  cent.  We  would  li 
some  new  rugs,  living-room  furniture,  son 
thing  new  and  pretty  for  our  new  house.  \ 
had  planned  to  spread  a  little  on  such  thin,' 
but  for  the  time  being  we  are  doing  withoi 
We  are  now  putting  in  our  lawn  from  scratt 
and  our  most  cherished  possession  is  not  t 
mink  but  our  wheelbarrow. 

The  coat  makes  a  fascinating  conversati 
piece  for  our  new  neighbors.  But  we  ferven 
wish,  as  we  stretch  our  food  budget,  patch  C; 
clothes,  repair  broken  furniture,  even  try 
mend  our  own  shoes,  that  we  could  once  m( 
be  "the  people  who  grow  those  gorgec 
dahlias"  instead  of  "those  lucky  people  W 
won  the  $10,000  mink  coat."  El 
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Is  your  conversation  still  at  home? 


Back  at  the  house,  the  baby  sitter's  in  charge  and  the  children 
are  asleep.  Now  you're  in  a  different  world  for  a  while — the 
wonderfully  exciting  world  of  ideas  stretching  far  beyond 
everyday  cooking  and  cleaning  and  mending. 

Can  you  really  hold  your  own  in  this  change  of  scene? 
Or  did  you  leave  your  conversation  at  home? 

If  you're  the  kind  of  woman  who  reads  LIFE  Magazine 
regularly,  you  know  the  fun  of  being  well  informed,  of  being 
able  to  share  in  wide-ranging,  worthwhile  conversation. 

For  LIFE  brings  the  whole  wide  world  to  your  doorstep. 
More  than  350  journalists,  the  largest  staff  of  any  magazine, 
range  every  part  of  the  globe,  so  that  j  ou  may  see  what  they 
see  and  understand  it  swiftly  and  clearly. 

life's  journalism  shows  you  the  news  in  terms  of  people. 
You  feel  the  tension  of  a  missile  launching  .  .  .  you  see  it  in 


the  faces  of  scientists  during  the  count-down.  You  get  a  first- 
hand photographic  look  at  the  remote  Siberian  steppes  and 
their  mysterious  people.  You  study  LIFE's  series  on  more 
livable  houses  .  .  .  and  suddenly  you  know  exactly  what  you 
want  in  your  next  home. 

Whether  the  subject  is  fashion  or  medicine,  theater  or  poli- 
tics, nuclear  submarines  or  the  schools  j  our  children  attend, 
j'ou  understand  it  more  fully  in  LIFE.  Tlie  great  events  of  our 
time — and  the  quiet,  heart- warming  moments,  too — come 
vividly,  intimately  alive. 

Especially  for  you,  because  you're  a  Journal  reader:  If  you 
are  not  already  a  LIFE  subscriber,  you  can  get  LIFE  at  only 
$4.97  for  37  issues.  Mail  this  paragraph  with  your  name  and 
address  to  LIFE,  Dept.  J-3,  540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois.  LIFE  will  bill  you  later. 


LIFE 


gives  you  so  much  understanding...  so  swiftly,  so  surely 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


Peach  Pie  Parlsienne  Jusb  team  up  golden  cling  peaches 

and  MINUTE  TAPIOCA  and  voila!  A  fabulous  French  pastry    born  J 


Here's  the  kind  of  dessert  the  French  are  famous  for  .  .  .  the  kind  you  can  be  famous  for! 
Crisp  little  shells  of  pastry  .  .  .  and  inside  each  one,  a  sunny,  juicy-sweet  peach.  Magnifique! 
Just  be  sure  you  make  them  with  the  plumpest,  prettiest,  best- tasting  peaches  you  can  find. 
Which  means— in  any  language— clings! 


1  (No.  2V2)  can  cling  peach  halves 

4  teaspoons  Minute  Tapioca 
14  cup  sugar 

Vs  teaspoon  salt 

Va  cup  strained  orange  juice 

1  teaspoon  coarsely  grated  orange  rind 

5  or  6  baked  4-jnch  tart  shells 

("Hue  IVacli  .\(Ui>ory  Hoard 


Drain  peaches,  saving  syrup.  Combine  %  cup  syrup,  Minute  Tapioca,  sugar,  salt 
and  orange  juice.  Bring  to  boil,  stirring  frequently,  and  cook  until  tapioca  is 
translucent.  Add  orange  rind,  pour  over  peaches,  and  let  stand  1  hour  or  more. 
Just  before  serving,  spoon  peach  filling  into  tart  shells.  Garnish  with  whipped 
cream,  if  desired.  Makes  5  or  6  tarts. 

P.S.  if  you  have  3  favorite  peach  pie  recipe  try  thickening  it  with  Minute  Tapioca 
instead  of  flour  or  cornstarch.  No  runniness,  no  precooking — and  what  a  wonder- 
ful difference  in  flavor  and  color!  (See  package  for  easy,  foolproof  directions.) 

■'Minute"  is  a  Redistered  Trademark  of  General  Foods 


CLING  PEACHES 

CANNED  CLING  PEACHES  FROM  CAUFORNIA 
SUNNIEST  WAY  TO  BRIGHTEN  ANY  MEAL 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


Should  I  change 
my  personal  habits 
just  to  please 


my  husband? 


By  CLIFFORD  K.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

I't'unsvliania  Slalf  I htit^rsity.  Oeimrtment  of  Psvchtttttfiv 


"WHAT  DOES  A  WIFE  DO  WHEN 
SHE'S  MARRIED  TO  A  FUDDY-DUDDY?" 

Many  husbands  and  wives  are  separated 
by  marked  differences  in  respect  to  age,  religion,  race 
or  education.  Unless  these  differences  are  accepted  and 
reconciled,  gric\ances  develop  and  the  relationship 
may  be  seriously  disturbed.  Conflicts  arising  from 
sources  like  these  are  obvious,  and  can  usually  be 
recognized  and  understood  by  the  couple's  friends 
as  well  as  by  the  counselor. 

Conflicts  also  develop  when  standards  and  values 
are  different,  and  one  mate  adopts  a  form  of  be- 
havior unacceptable  to  the  other,  such  as  drinking, 
flirting,  gambling  or  conspicuous  dress.  Most  people 
can  understand  why  extreme  behavior  in  these  respects 
leads  to  trouble. 

But  how  much  is  too  much?  A  wife  may  tolerate 
moderate  drinking,  but  object  to  what  she  considers 
her  husband's  excessive  indulgence;  by  his  definition, 
her  idea  of  "too  much"  is  arbitrary  and  unrealistic. 
Similarly,  she  may  regard  her  manner  of  conduct  with 
men  as  mere  social  pleasantry,  whereas  he  interprets 
it  as  flirting. 

"We've  been  married  three  years  and  get  along  well 
enough  except  for  one  thing.  My  husband  objects  to 
what  he  calls  my  "daring'  way  of  dressing  and  "teasing' 
behavior  around  men.  It  is  [perfectly  ridiculous.  My 
friends  dress  the  same  way  and  I  am  no  more  of  a  flirt 
than  they  are.  I  am  pretty  independent  and  feel  I  have 
a  right  to  have  a  good  time  in  my  own  way  as  long  as 
I  don't  let  things  get  out  of  hand.  .  .  .  What  does  a  wife 
do  when  she  is  married  to  a  fuddy-duddy?" 

This  wife's  wording  of  her  question,  as  well  as  the 
content  of  her  statement,  reveals  that  she  and  her 
husband  disagree  on  definitions,  as  they  do  on  stand- 
ards and  values.  What  he  regards  as  daring  she  regards 
as  fashionable.  She  sees  no  harm  in  behav  ior  he  con- 
siders unsuitable.  Unless  they  can  compromise  (which 
is  unlikely  so  long  as  she  feels  he  is  a  ""fuddy-duddy") 
their  quarrels  and  hostility  will  continue. 

The  basic  issue  here  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Without  taking  sides, 
it  is  easy  enough  for  the  objective  observer  to  under- 
stand how  such  differences  create  problems.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  themselves  may  grasp  the  situation, 
even  though  they  cannot  cope  with  it. 

But  in  many  marriages,  conflict  centers  around  per- 
sonal habits  in  which  no  moral  issue  is  involved.  Such 
conflicts  are  subtle,  intricate  and  may  be  crucial.  It 
would  be  hard  to  classify  as  morally  wrong  a  wife's 
tendency  to  excessive  use  of  cosmetics,  her  indulgence 
in  slang,  her  habit  of  napping  during  the  day  in  order 
to  stay  up  late  at  night.  Yet  these  matters  (which  she 
regards  as  personal  concerns)  may  be  seriously  distress- 
ing to  her  husband.  What  she  does  not  see  is  that  per- 
sistent behavior  of  a  sort  he  dislikes  is  a  subtle  form 
of  disrespect,  even  though  no  moral  issue  is  involved. 

""What  am  I  going  to  do?  I  love  a  drink  when  my 
husband  and  I  are  out  for  an  evening.  And  I  dearly 


love  smoking,  though  I  keep  under  a  pack  a  day.  But 
Tom  neither  drinks  nor  smokes,  as  his  parents  dis- 
approve, and  so  does  he.  He  dislikes  my  drinking  but 
is  willing  to  put  up  with  it  since  I  am  very  moderate. 

"But  he  says  my  smoking  drives  him  wild  and  he 
insists  I  stop  by  the  end  of  the  year,  "or  else.'  (What 
that  means  I  don't  know  and  don't  want  to  find  out.) 
We  are  very  happy  otherwise,  and  perhaps  I  should 
quit  for  the  sake  of  our  marriage,  but  I  don't  see  any 
sense  in  it.  It  would  be  hard  to  stop;  but  more  than 
that,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  give  up  something  I  en- 
joy just  because  he  demands  it.  He  knew  before  we 
married  that  I  smoked.  Both  my  parents  smoke  and 
drink  a  little,  and  they  don't  understand  his  taking 
this  attitude  about  something  so  unimportant  any 
more  than  I  do." 

Before  their  marriage,  Tom  may  have  felt  that  his 
future  wife's  smoking  was  not  his  concern.  But  now 
it  is,  because  whatever  she  does  affects  him.  He  may 
have  several  reasons  for  objecting,  aside  from  family 
background.  Perhaps  he  considers  it  a  health  hazard 
(many  authorities  would  agree).  He  wants  to  be  proud 
of  her,  and  he  may  be  one  of  the  men  who  think 
smoking  unbecoming  to  women.  He  may  find  the  odor 
offensive,  as  nonsmokers  often  do. 

But  whatever  his  reasons,  he  is  not  unreasonable  or 
tyrannical,  since  he  has  agreed  to  her  social  drinking, 
even  though  he  dislikes  it.  The  question  for  this  wife 
to  decide  is  whether  the  pleasure  she  gets  from  smoking 
is  enough  to  compensate  for  the  pain  she  inflicts  on 
her  husband  by  persisting  in  a  habit  she  knows  he 
disapproves. 

Giving  up  a  habit  or  form  of  behavior  which  is  ob- 
noxious to  someone  you  love  does  not  mean  giving  up 
your  independence  or  relinquishing  your  rights.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  concrete  evidence  of  your  concern 
for  his  comfort  and  respect  for  his  opinion.  The  in- 
convenience you  suffer  by  giving  in  will  be  temporary 
and  minor;  the  grievance  he  endures  if  you  persist  may 
be  permanent  and  deep.  Smoking  or  drinking  may  not 
create  a  problem  between  you  and  your  husband.  But 
perhaps  you  have  some  other  habit  which  does.  Do 
you  consistently  overeat,  despite  his  dislike  of  over- 
weight? Do  you  indulge  in  long  ""gossipy"  telephone 
calls  within  his  hearing,  knowing  he  is  disturbed  and 
annoyed?  Do  you  habitually  wear  slacks,  knowing  his 
aversion  to  ""women  in  trousers"? 

To  persist  in  mannerisms  or  actions  distressing  to 
your'husband  is  to  indulge  yourself.  It  reflects  lack  of 
consideration  and  suggests  disrespect.  Ask  yourself 
if  self-discipline  for  his  sake  might  not  be  more  re- 
warding than  self-indulgence. 


BE  SURE  YOU'RE  READY  FOR  PARENT- 
HOOD-BEFORE  YOU  HAVE  CHILDREN 


Mc 


Lost  young  mothers  sincerely  want  to  be 
good  parents,  and  during  pregnancy  they  may  seek  to 
prepare  themselves  by  reading,  observation  or  attend- 
ing classes  in  child  care.  Praiseworthy  as  these  efforts 
are,  being  a  good  parent  involves  far  more  than  atten- 
tion to  schedules  and  knowledge  of  diet  and  hygienic 
techniques.  Preparation  for  parenthood  should  begin 
even  earlier,  and  should  concern  the  prospective  father 
as  well  as  the  mother. 

Consider  this  letter:  "During  the  three  years  Bill  and 
I  dated  before*  we  were  married,  I  worked  full  time  in 
an  office.  I  knew  practically  nothing  about  keeping 
house  and  could  cook  only  the  simplest  things.  Bill 
had  looked  forward  to  a  comfortable  home  of  his  own, 
and  I  soon  realized  that  the  food  and  living  arrange- 
ments I  provided  were  hardly  what  a  man  would  hope 
for.  We  had  decided  I  would  keep  on  working  until 
we  got  out  of  debt,  so  that  first  year  was  pretty  rough. 

'"But  I  took  night  courses  in  homemaking,  and  de- 
voured women's  magazines.  By  the  end  of  the  year  I 
had  things  under  control  and  we  were  out  of  debt  so  we 
began  to  talk  about  having  a  baby.  I  knew  it  would 
mean  a  big  change  in  the  way  we  lived — less  money, 
less  freedom,  less  time  to  do  things  together.  Giving  up 
my  job  would  mean  I'd  be  tied  to  the  house.  We  dis- 
cussed it  for  several  weeks;  Bill  said  he  would  take 
over  the  heavy  chores  and  help  with  the  baby  and  he 
realized  he'd  have  to  cut  down  on  personal  expenses. 
Even  so,  we  were  worried  about  finances,  but  in  about 
four  months  Bill  got  a  raise  and  we  decided  to  go 
ahead. 

"Billy  Junior  is  now  seventeen  months  old  and  we 
are  very  happy.  We're  hoping  he'll  have  a  little  sister 
in  about  six  months  (we'll  settle  for  a  brother).  Bill 
was  wonderful  while  I  was  pregnant,  even  going  to  the 
doctor  with  me  several  times.  He  still  does  the  heavy 
work  and  insists  on  taking  over  one  night  a  week  so  I 


can  get  out.  Most  of  my  friends  started  having  babies 
right  away,  but  I'm  glad  we  waited  till  we  were  really 
sure  and  ready.  Money  isn't  plentiful,  but  we  get  by 
and  manage  to  save  a  few  dollars  every  month." 

This  wife  makes  no  attempt  to  generalize,  to  advise 
or  criticize  other  young  wives.  Nevertheless,  her  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  reflect  a  sure  regard  for  the  vital 
elements  in  happy  marriage  and  successful  parenthood. 
Let's  see  how  her  approach  can  serve  as  an  example 
to  others. 

She  was  sure  she  loved  her  husband.  Since  she  and 
Bill  had  known  each  other  for  three  years,  their  rela- 
tionship was  based  on  mature  affection  and  respect, 
not  mere  infatuation. 

She  recognized  her  limitations  as  a  homemaker,  and 
therefore  as  a  wife.  Instead  of  resenting  Bill's  dis- 
appointment or  implied  criticism,  she  took  definite 
steps  toward  improving  her  skills. 

She  worked  after  marriage  to  establish  the  family  on 
a  sound  financial  basis,  not  merely  to  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

She  postponed  pregnancy  until  she  and  her  husband 
were  adjusted  to  each  other,  happy  in  their  marriage, 
and  sure  they  wanted  a  baby.  She  learned  to  fulfill  her 
role  as  a  wife  before  she  undertook  the  further  respon- 
sibilities of  motherhood. 

She  enlisted  her  husband's  co-operation.  By  discussing 
with  him  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  seeking  his  aid 
and  thanking  him  for  it,  she  made  him  an  active 
partner  in  the  experience  of  parenthood,  even  during 
pregnancy.  Now  she  is  encouraging  him  to  be  a  real 
father,  not  a  mere  spectator.  (In  their  determination  to 
be  good  mothers,  many  young  wives  actually  neglect 
their  husbands.) 

The  responsibilities  of  parenthood  are  impressive. 
So  are  the  rewards.  But  the  rewards  are  limited  unless 
the  responsibilities  are  fulfilled.  This  means  anticipa- 
tion and  preparation. 

Too  many  young  couples  today  undertake  to  have  a 
baby  simply  because  their  friends  are  doing  so,  it  is 
the  thing  to  do,  or  even  in  the  mistaken  notion  that 
having  a  child  will  make  theirs  a  real  marriage.  Such 
considerations  do  not  contribute  to  a  child's  happi- 
ness or  welfare,  or  to  the  stability  of  the  marriage. 

Launching  a  new  life  is  a  magnificent  opportunity, 
and  an  ennobling  experience.  But  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge before  you  are  ready  to  meet  it  will  bring  frus- 
tration to  you  and  your  husband,  and  will  deny  the 
child  his  birthright.  Prepare  for  parenthood  before  you 
undertake  it. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

Do  You  Help — or  Hinder? 

Most  wives  are  pleased  and  encouraged  when  their 
husbands  praise  their  efforts  as  homemakers  and  take 
an  interest  in  what  they  do.  Probably  you  react  the 
same  way.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  a  man  likes  to 
feel  his  wife  cares  about  his  work,  is  appreciative  of 
his  efforts  and  aware  of  his  progress?  The  following 
questions  should  help  you  evaluate  your  influence  on 
your  husband's  career.  If  you  can't  answer  "Yes"  or 
"No"  confidently,  reply  ""Don't  know." 

Do  You: 

1.  Respect  the  work  he  does  and  the  job  he 

holds? 

2.  Feel  sure  he  will  get  ahead? 

3.  Enjoy  discussing  his  work  with  him? 

4.  Praise  his  extra  efTorts,  like  night  work  or 

special  study? 

5.  Try  to  inform  yourself  about  his  field? 

6.  Pass  on  any  items  that  concern  him? 

7.  Like  his  business  associates? 

8.  Regularly  prepare  his  breakfast? 

9.  Help  him  get  to  work  on  time? 

10.  See  him  off  in  good  spirits? 

11.  Look  forward  to  his  home-coming? 

12.  Make  sure  he  gets  enough  rest? 

13.  I-isten  attentively  to  his  job  complaints? 

14.  Avoid  "knocking"  his  job  or  his  boss? 

Count  2  points  for  each  "yes,"  one  for  "don'i 
know,"  and  zero  for  '"no."  If  your  total  score  is  23  or 
more,  you  are  a  definite  asset  to  your  husband  in  his 
work.  The  average  wife  scores  between  18  and  22.  If 
your  score  is  below  average  (17  or  less)  something  is 
wrong.  Either  you  don't  like  his  work,  he  doesn't  like 
it,  or  you  haven't  learned  to  work  as  a  team.  A  frank 
discussion  is  indicated. 


LADIES"  HOME  JOURKa 


For  the  gentlest  care  in  the  world  today 


UMMM!  THE  SOAf*  THAT  SMELLS  AS  GENTLE  AS  IT  IS.  That's 

your  promise  of  naturally  tender  skin  care.  Cashmere  Bouquet's 
rich,  deep-cleansing  lather  is  beautifully  free  of  harsh, 
irritating  detergents.  And,  fragrant  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  so 
long-lasting,  too.  So  economical.  Let  your  whole  family  enjoy  it. 


CASHMERE  BOUQUET 


Gentle  White— Gentle  Pink 
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EDITEO  BY  EILEEN  SHARPE 


50  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 

III  January,  1909,  Prcsidciil  Hoosc- 
vclt's  elder  (lau>;hter,  Alice,  n'- 
proved  for  tiinokinjj  in  the  Vt  liite 
House,  took  her  puffs  on  the  roof. 
In  a  blind  fo;:  off  Nantucket  the 
steamships  Florida  and  Uepuldie 
collided;  a  new  installation  on  one 
of  the  ships,  a  wireless,  saved  hun- 
dreds of  lives.  Handsome  John 
Barrymore  was  a  matinee  idol  in 
The  Fortune  Hiniter:  Meet  Me 
Tonight  in  Dreandand  was  writ- 
ten, and  chaperons  were  still  in 
vogue. 

"In  the  grape  «-nre  for  overwoiKht, 
from  one  t«i  eiieht  pounds  of  the 
fruit  are  enten  daily,"  reports  the 
January,  190»).  JOURNAL. 

"(Uadys:  The  girl  n'eariiif'  short 
sloctx's  and  iimlinuiillv  leaning  on 
the  table  will  not  have  to  lea/j  long 
for  ugly,  calloused  ellxnes." 

"At  what  age  is  it  safe  to  talk  to  a 
baby  without  risk  of  stimulating 
his  brain  too  early?"  a  mother 
wants  to  know.  "My  baby  is  be- 
ginning to  smile  at  four  weeks. 
Should  this  be  discouraged?"  An- 
swers Dr.  Emelyn  Coolidge:  hen 
he  is  three  months  old  you  might 
begin  to  play  with  him  for  a  few- 
minutes  after  his  nap,  but  never 
before  bedtime  when  his  brain 
should  be  at  rest.  ' 

Asks  a  reader:  "If  a  hahy  trears  a 
string  of  Job's  Tears  around  his 
neek  is  he  exempt  from  teething 
troubles?^'  Answer:  "  No — merely 
a  superstition.''' 

"Whether  a  stocking  should  be 
darned  on  the  right  or  wrong  side, 
the  best  darners  cannot  agree,"  re- 
marks the  sewing  expert.  "One  w  ay 
to  save  holes  is  to  darn  a  patch  on 
the  heel  of  every  new  sock  before 
it  is  worn." 

Correct  dress  for  men  for  an  aft- 
ernoon call:  frock  coat,  white 
silk  waistcoat,  striped  trousers, 
high  silk  hat,  white  kid  gloves 
and  top-buttoned  cloth  boots. 

"Irma:  If  your  eyes  are  giving  you 
trouble,  banish  your  spotted  veils." 


WHAT  WE  DO 
WHERE  WE  GO 

WHOM  WE  MEET 


How  to  pose  the  hard  way — with  a  head  clamp.  Fashion  Editor  Cush- 
man  tries  out  model  Mary  Jane  Russell  at  Daguerre  exhibit.  New 
York  Historical  Society.  A  40-second  pose  was  Mary  Jane''s  limit. 


'o  you  know  that  in  early  picture  taking  a  victim's  head  had  to  be  clamped 
for  an  hour  and  twelve  minutes?  Even  when  posing  lime  was  cut  to  eight  minutes 
(try  that!)  tears  ran  down  people's  faces  from  holding  still.  After  seeing  an  early 
photography  exhibit  in  town,  we  leafed  through  past  Journals  to  find  daguerreo- 
types of  our  ow  n  and  came  across  Mrs.  (Charles  Dickens  posing  for  us  in  an  1892 
issue.  She  looked  seared  stiff,  and  we  understood  why.  Today's  cameras,  lights  and 
lenses  click  off  celebrities  like  Helen  Traitbel  (page  38)  in  a  thousandth  of  a  sec- 
ond. Wilhela  Cushnian  Hies  several  times  yearly  to  Paris,  takes  her  own  fashion 
pictures,  is  back  before  we  know  it.  For  each  of  Nora  Leary^s  half  a  dozen  pat- 
terns per  month,  photographers  take  a  dozen  or  more  exposures.  Donald  Stuart 
"rehearses"  a  food  pictnre  in  ten  or  more  different  arrangements  before  settling  on 
final  photographs.  Joe  Di  l^ietro  takes  1000  feature  shots  to  make  40  prints  to  use 
6.  And  we  all  take  it  for  gi^^ted  as  part  of  top  coverage  and  brilliant  storytelling. 
That  old  Chinese  proverb,  "A  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words,"  may  have 
had  meaning  when  the  (Chinese  were  an  almost  totally  illiterate  nation,  Bruce 
Gould  reminds,  hut  it  has  no  relevance  today.  Words  take  you  powerfully  past 
the  eye  and  into  the  imagination.  As  a  parlor  game,  try  to  beat  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  He  defined  a  camera  in  three  words:  "mirror  with  memory." 


La  t e- 1  o- work  Exruse-of  -  the-Mon  th : 
Depart iiient :  llomemaking.  Winner: 
l*at  W  hite.  Excusc:"SomelK»dy'sl)owl- 
ing  ball  was  stuck  under  my  car." 

JFithin  a  few  days 
ive  talked  to  Edna 
Ferber,  who  ivrote 
Ice  Palace,  and 
Mary  Martin,  who 
_  read  the  book  and 

i^^H^^         promptly  decided  to 
J^^L  go  to  Alaska.  Mary 

1      planned  a  60-city 
^rV*      >\\       ■       music  tour  and  made 
I  ^'ot  11  I  ^      a  snap  decision  to 

I  I  ^1  111  open  in  Oogruk  (the 

I  J  ^1  ll  W  /  Eskimo  l  illage  in 
Ft     m\    \m/  jff.  Palace,  April 

Journal),  which  is 
really  a  town  called 
Kotzebue.  She  sim- 
ply added  a  parka 
and  boots  to  her  daz- 
zling new  Mainbocher 
dresses.    Later  the 
tour  takes  her  through 
Canada    and  the 
U.S.  to  Dallas,  not 
far  from  her  home 
town.  "You  open  in 
Oogruk.'"  author  Ferber  asked  her  un- 
believingly. "Absolutely,"  Mary  assured 
her.  "For  two  reasons.  I'm  determined  to 
see  your  Alaska.  And  I  have  to  check 
things  for  myself.  I  want  to  find  out  if 
it's  really  bigger  than  Texas." 

Inventions  we've  enjoyed  lately:  swivel 
seats  in  cars,  zippers  without  metal, 
canned  stockings  for  supermarkets,  a 
flower-scented  spray  for  trash  cans.  That 
old  know-how  keeps  life  entertaining, 
but  it  can't  make  people  obsolete.  We 
heard  l  icky  Harris  telling  Abbot  Mills 
about  a  new  appliance  that  refrigerates 
a  baby's  formula,  heats  it  to  the  pre- 
scribed temperature,  and  has  it  ready  on 


She  wears  it 
at  60  below. 


schedule.  "Does  it  feed  the  baby  too?" 
asked  Abbot,  father  of  four.  Vicky  shook 
her  head.  "Rings  an  alarm  to  wake  up 
papa,"  she  said. 

Some  people  get  into  the  movies  ivithout 
even  trying.  Alice  Kastberg,  of  the  deco- 
rating department,  calmly  watching  The 
Naked  Eye,  was  floored  to  find  herself  in 
its  camera-store  sequence.  "I  just  went  in 
for  a  roll  of  film,"  she  says.  Similar  expe- 
rience happened  to  editorial  associate 
Ruth  Matthews.  When  visiting  inAna- 
mosa,  Iowa,  she  walked  right  into  a  Gov- 
ernment movie  that  presents  it  to  Europe 
as  "a  typical  American  town."  Mary 
Bass'  tivelve-year-old  Dick  may  be  heard — 
not  seen — in  France's  Mon  Oncle,  Eng- 
lish version.  While  in  Paris,  young  Dick 
went  along  to  a  studio  with  friend  Morris 
Hughes,  Jr.  The  director  tapped  Dick  for 
a  mob  scene.  He  says,  "Batter  up!"  And 
Beatrice  Gould  once  found  herself  on 
TV  rooting  as  a  typical  Dodgers'  fan 
{Brooklyn  era).  Duke  Snider,  her  favor- 
ite royalty,  had  fust  hit  a  homer. 

So  many  thousand  readers  sent  us  "cat 
quotes"  (for  the  cat  picture  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue)  we  were  hard  put  to  vote. 
But  by  now  we  have  dispatched  cat 
pictures  to  all  winners.  Among  those 
we  liked:  from  Jerilyn  Strucker, 
Rankin,  Pennsylvania,  a  spaceman  vari- 
ation: "Take  me  to  your  litter!";  and 
from  Alva  J.  Smith,  Stafford  Springs, 
Connecticut,  came  an  inspired  "Never 
underestimate  the  purr  of  a  woman." 

Cat  chitchat  charmed  us. 


If  you  want  to  make  chores  fly,  try  music. 
Neal  Stuart,  who  wrote  about  the 
Sharps  of  Utah  for  How  America  Lives, 
page  117,  pitched  in  to  help  with  milking 
as  part  of  research.  When  W  illis  Sharp 
starts  work  at  5  a.m.  he  turns  on  the  bam 
radio  for  music  first  thing.  A  friend  in 
the  Dairymen's  League  told  us  later  that 
99  per  cent  of  farmers  do.  We  discovered 
that  cows  in  the  Southwest  listen  to 


Milkmaid  Neal  helps  out  in  Utah. 

cowboy  music.  Some  genteelly  cool  cows 
in  the  East  listen  to  classics  on  a  special 
rural  network.  (Some  chickens  have  music 
piped  in  to  up  egg  production.)  Nobody 
seems  to  have  made  a  survey  on  what 
kind  of  music  animals  prefer  nationally. 
So  we  asked  Neal,  who  didn't  know, 
either,  but  who  did  some  speculating  for 
us.  "Rock  and  roll  would  be  too  dis- 
tracting," she  said.  "Ballads  or  country 
music — anything  rhythmic — set  a  good 
pace  for  me  while  1  was  carrying  pails  to 
the  cooling  vat.  The  cows  seemed  serene 
about  it  too." 

The  other  de^ffve  heard  that  commuter 
subways  are  running  especially  decorated 
'^ladies'  cars"  to  New  York,  so  we  asked 
decorating  editor  Cynthia  Mc.idoo 
Wheatland  what  makes  a  room — or 
subway  car — feminine.  "Color"  said 
Cynnie.  "Pastels,  and  most  particularly 
pink."  All  ten  cars  are  pink,  we  discov- 
ered, and  perfumed.  They  have  foam- 
rubber  contour  seats,  air  conditioning,  and 
ari.'  located  mid-train.  Subway  segregation 
of  sexes  isn't  new.  It  started  in  1908  when 
the  first  president  of  the  Manhattan-Hud- 
son tubes  opened  a  car  to  "ladies  only." 
And  who  was  he?  William  Gibbs  Mc- 
Adoo — Cynthia's  grandfather. 
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YEAR 


ANY  YEAR  IS  NEW 


IN  ANY  MARRIAGE— 
IF  A  HUSBAND  AND 


WIFE  LEARN  WHAT 


By  LENOKK  TUROVLIN 

Thank  you,  no,"  Ben  said,  picking  up  his  book.  "I've 
never  been  to  a  good  New  Year's  Eve  party  yet,  and 
I'd  rather  not  go  to  this  one." 

"But,  I  don't  want  to  stay  home  alone  again,"  his 
wife  Janey  protested,  flicking  back  her  pony  tail,  looking 
young  and  pretty  and  terribly  earnest. 

"We  won't  be  alone — we'll  l-»c  together,"  Ben  com- 
forted her,  his  blue  eyes  gravely  sympathetic.  "Just  you 
and  me.  We'll  get  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  a  jar  of 

caviar,  and  we'll  sil  in  front  of  our  fireplace  " 

"Oh,  how  gay,"  she  said  dully. 

"You  don't  really  prcfci  paper  hats  and  tin  horns, 
do  you?  It  all  seems  so  infantile." 

"Maybe  so,  but  it  also  seems  like  ////;." 

"I  can  promise  you  that  Hdith  and  Andy's  New  Year's 
Eve  party  won't  be  any.  Fun,  I  mean.  Just  a  bunch  of 
married  couples  busy  being  carefree  and  bubbly.  Hon- 
estly, honey,  I  don't  want  to  go."  And  with  an  air  of 
finality,  he  opened  his  book. 

"Don't  dismiss  me  that  way,"  Jancy  said,  flaring  up. 
"Your  trouble  is  that  you  never  want  to  go  anyplace  or 
do  anything,  except  sit  here,  night  after  night,  reading 
another  Civil  War  book,  or  marking  papers,  or  making 
notes  " 

"I  have  work  to  do,  and  1  like  my  home,"  Ben  said 
reasonably.  "What's  so  awful?" 

"I  like  my  home,  too,  but  I  want  to  get  out  of  it  once 
in  a  while."  She  paused,  then  went  on  dramatically, 
"Sometimes  I  feel  that  my  whole  life  is  passing  by  while 
I  mold  out  here  in  the  suburbs,  without  even  anybody 
to  talk  to  

"You  always  have  your  son  for  company." 

"Bobby's  barely  two  years  old,  and  all  he  says  is 
'Bee-bee,'"  Janey  said.  "What  I'm  talking  about  is  some 
stimulating  adult  company." 

"Look,  Janey,  it's  all  so  simple — teaching  is  exhaust- 
ing, and  I'm  too  tired  at  night  to  gad  around,  it's  all 
I  can  do  to  mark  papers,  prepare  reports  and  notes,  and 
read  another  Civil  War  book— and  another  and  an- 
other— so  I  can  start  my  thesis  so  I  can  get  my  Ph.  D.  so 
I  can  crawl  a  notch  higher  on  the  academic  jungle  gym 
so  I  can  make  more  money  so  you  will  be  happy."  And 
taking  a  deep  breath,  he  turned  back  to  his  book. 

"I'm  not  asking  you  to  gad  around  every  night,"  she 
appealed  to  him,  "but  with  a  tiny  little  effort  you  could 
make  me  happy  now,  instead  of  waiting  for  your  Pb.  D. 
in  a  year  or  two  or  six." 

Ben  regarded  her  silently  for  a  moment.  Her  high 
clear  forehead,  her  childishly  simple  pony  tail,  her  round 
brown  eyes,  with  their  look  of  hopeless  yearning — all 
made  her  seem  touchingly  young  and  deprived. 

"O.K."  He  melted.  "1  want  you  to  be  happy  right 
now— this  minute,"  he  told  her.  "What  do  you  want?" 


BEN  AND  }\\\\\  1J:\H\ED. 


"I  want  to  go  to  Edith  and  Andy's  New  Year's  Eve 
party,"  she  said  promptly. 

"Even  if  I  were  willing,"  Ben  said,  with  the  smug  con- 
fidence of  a  man  producing  the  trump  card,  "you  know 
we'll  never  be  able  to  get  a  baby  sitter." 

"If  you'd  only  listen  to  me  when  I  talk  to  you!"  she 
cried.  "I  told  you,  the  plan  is  to  bring  all  the  children 
over  to  Edith's,  and  put  them  to  sleep  there." 

"How?" 

"Well,  we  thought  our  Bobby  and  Edith's  little 
Stevie  in  one  room,  and  the  Russells'  two  boys  in  the 
guest  room,  and  the  girls,  Gail  and  Annie,  in  the  " 

"Ye  gods,  how  many?" 

"Five  couples,  six  kids.  And  we're  planning  a  com- 
munity midnight  supper,"  Janey  continued.  "Everybody 
will  bring  something.  With  the  community  baby-sitting, 
we'll  be  sharing  our  problems.  Don't  you  think  it's  an 
intelligent  solution?" 

"1  think  it  stinks,"  Ben  said.  "And  I  don't  want  to 
share  my  problems  with  the  community.  I'd  rather  strug- 
gle in  privacy." 

"See?  Do  you  see?"  she  cried.  "There  you  go,  you 
antisocial  beast,  crawling  back  into  your  shell   " 

"It  will  be  chaos,"  he  predicted.  "The  kids  will 
scream,  and  too  many  cooks  will  spoil  the  broth  " 

"The  voice  of  doom,"  she  said,  "the  wet  blanket, 

'\SOur  grapes  " 

\  "O.K.,  O.K."  He  gave  up,  recognizing  a  dead  end. 
"We'll  go.  We'll  try  it  your  way;  but  remember,  it's 
only  because  I  want  to  make  you  deliriously  happy." 

"Well,  gee,  thanks,"  she  said  ungratefully.  "1  told 
Edith  I'd  bring  the  rice  pilau  " 

"You've  already  told  her?  You  mean,  everything  was 
all  arranged,  and  you  were  just  going  through  the  mo- 
tions with  me?"  He  gazed  at  her,  awestruck,  then  burst 
out  laughing.  "Whatever  in  the  world  makes  me  think 
of  you  as  Z'  child  bride,  you — you — Machiavelli  " 

"  and  be  sure  to  have  your  dinner  jacket  pressed," 

she  went  on  serenely,  "because  it's  formal." 

"Hah?"  His  jaw  dropped  stupidly.  Then  he  leaned 
forward  and  addressed  her  earnestly.  "  Why  is  it  formal? 
What  for?  It's  ridiculous.  There  isn't  a  single,  logical 
reason  why   " 

"Because  it's  a  party,  that's  why!"  she  exclaimed, 
exasperated.  "Because  the  girls  are  sick  and  tired  of  old 
chino  pants  and  wrap-around  aprons,  and  we  all  want 
to  get  dressed  up  for  a  change,  even  if  it  isn't  logical." 
She  stopped  for  breath  and  glared  at  him.  "1  bet  if  I 
could  dig  up  a  pair  of  pantaloons  and  a  Civil  War 
crinoline  you'd  think  it  logical  " 

"Hey,"  Ben  said  with  interest,  "how  about  that?" 

"You  go  study  all  about  Bull  Run,  and  /'//  take 
care  of  the  twentieth  century."  continued  on  page  i26 
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Miss  Hannay  looked  out 
on  a  tiny  tree  in  a  bricked  courtyard  .  .  . 
and  into  her  own  heart. 

In  each  case  she  was  surprised  by  what  she  found. 


Miss  Hannay,  of  the  Evening  News,  had 
an  inside  window.  This  was  not  con- 
sidered an  advantage.  Of  ct)iirse  some 
people  had  no  windows  at  all,  but  sat  in 
the  middles  of  rooms,  under  the  fluores- 
cent lighting.  But  the  best  desks  were  at 
the  outside  windows,  where  their  occu- 
pants could  look  out  at  the  stimulating 
view  of  the  busy  street,  the  bit  of  harbor 
beyond  and  the  far,  bluish  hills.  Miss 
Hannay  looked  out  upon  a  bricked  court- 
yard, a  stone  bench,  a  bit  of  earth  and  a 
malnourished  tree. 

The  News  building  had  been  erected  in 
days  when  every  square  foot  of  metro- 
politan land  was  not  so  valuable  as  it  was 
now;  but  even  then  the  builder's  vision 
had  been  limited,  and  the  court  around 
which  the  building  raised  itself  was  so 
small  and  insignificant  that  almost  every- 
one had  forgotten  it  was  there.  The  tree 
grew  (or  had  stopped  growing,  perhaps) 
in  the  exact  middle  of  it;  and  under  the 
tree— if  you  could  say  under  for  such  a 
tree— was  the  bench.  The  bench  was  too 
large  for  the  courtyard,  and  the  tree  was 
too  small  for  the  bench.  The  tree  was  like 
one  of  those  dwarf  trees  the  Japanese 
grow  in  little  pots:  it  had  accommodated 
itself  to  the  size  of  the  courtyard  and  had 
decided  to  grow  no  larger.  As  for  the 
bench,  it  could  seat  live  people,  but  was 
never  used  except  as  a  resting  place  for  a 
winter  fall  of  snow. 

Miss  Hannay,  who  had  been  librarian 
for  the  Evening  News  ever  since  October, 
had  never  seen  anybody  out  in  the  court- 
yard—except once,  she  remembered,  the 
first  day  she  came.  She  hadn't  brought  her 
lunch  that  day,  and  Miss  Clarke,  of  the 
Women's  Page,  had  given  her  a  sandwich 
and  a  paper  cup  of  coflfee.  She  sat  there 


feeling  self-conscious  even  though  a  dozen 
other  people  were  eating  all  around  her, 
and  then  she  happened  to  glance  out  the 
window.  There,  in  the  courtyard,  was  a 
tall,  awkward  man  in  a  brown  suit  (later 
identilied  as  Stephenson,  the  rewrite  man). 
He  had  a  paper  bag  in  his  hand,  and  he 
laid  it  on  the  bench.  Then  he  went  down  on 
his  knees  in  front  of  the  tree  and  its  bit  of 
earth,  and  for  one  wild  moment  Miss 
Hannay  was  certain  he  was  burying  his 
lunch.  The  next  momcJUt  she  had  spilled 
her  cofTee  into  her  lap.  and  in  her  misery 
and  embarrassment,  enduring  solicitudes 
and  moppings.  she  forgot  all  about  him. 

Elizabeth  Hannay  had  spent  the  winter 
at  her  inside  window.  In  a  way,  the  very 
dullness  of  the  view  was  to  her  taste.  The 
tree  could  become  a  forest,  the  bricks  a 
carpet  of  moss;  she  sat  (in  her  imagination) 
on  the  bench — a  spirited  horse,  a  deck 
chair,  a  box  at  the  opera— for  Elizabeth 
was  an  almost  incurable  dreamer.  For  all 
this,  she  worked  efficiently  and  her  face 
did  not  betray  the  turbulence  of  her  ro- 
mantic thoughts;  only  once  did  anyone 
inqdire,  and  that  was  Stephenson,  the  re- 
write man,  who  came  to  get  a  clipping  and 
looked  at  her  with  narrowed  eyes.  "What 
are  you  thinking  of.  Miss  Hannay?"  he 
asked,  and  Elizabeth  wrenched  herself 
away  from  the  famous  Shakespearean 
actor  who  was  begging  her  to  play  Juliet, 
thought  hard  and  answered,  "Lunch." 

When  she  looked  out  the  window,  she 
rarely  thought  of  Charles.  Charles  did  not 
enter  the  courtyard,  though  he  seemed  to 
enter  the  Evening  News  building  with  her 
in  the  morning  and  often  spent  the  day 
(so  she  felt)  hanging  about  her  desk  and 
refusing  to  go  home.  The  only  way  to 
exorcise  him,  Elizabeth  had  discovered. 


was  to  look  out  the  window  into  the  court- 
yard, the  little  world  of  her  dreams. 

Charles  was  Elizabeth's  last  chance.  She 
did  not  put  it  that  way,  but  her  mother 
had  no  scruples.  Charles  was,  she  insisted, 
Elizabeth's  last  chance,  and  a  very  good 
chance  at  that,  and  she  had  better  say 
"Yes"  and  be  grateful  for  the  escape  from 
a  long,  dull,  dreadful  life  of  work,  spinster- 
hood  and  loneliness. 

Could  a  shy,  plain  girl  like  Elizabeth 
say,  "No,  mother,  I'm  waiting  for  a  knight 
in  shining  armor,  a  silver  prince;  I'm  wait- 
ing for  love"?  She  was  courted  from  early 
fall  all  through  the  long  winter  and  grew 
to  know  the  clasp  of  Charles'  warm  hand 
on  hers  in  the  dark  of  the  movie  theater 
as  an  inevitable  part  of  every  movie's  plot. 
Was  there  somebody  else?  her  mother 
wanted  to  know.  Somebody  down  at  the 
newspaper?  .  .  .  No,  Elizabeth  answered; 
who  would  it  be — Oren  Friend,  the  loutish, 
tooth-picking  reporter?  old  Mr.  Har- 
greaves?  .  .  .  Then  what  was  she  waiting 
for;  what  was  wrong  with  Charles?  .  .  . 
Nothing,  Elizabeth  said.  It  was  true.  Noth- 
ing was  wrong  with  him.  She  wished  some- 
thing were,  something  gloriously  wrong, 
even.  Or,  perhaps,  if  he  would  just  do  one 
impulsive,  unnecessary  thing  

He  didn't.  And  then,  last  night,  know- 
ing that  the  next  day  was  the  beginning  of 
spring,  and  seeing  ahead  of  her  the  years 
of  being  Miss  Elizabeth  Hannay,  she  never- 
theless (spring  notwithstanding,  or  per- 
haps because  of  it)  told  him  "No." 

It  was  a  final,  irrevocable  "No."  They 
would  not  remain  the  best  of  friends;  it 
occurred  to  Elizabeth  immediately  that 
they  had  never  been  the  best  of  friends 
anyway,  but  only  courter  and  courted, 
suitorand  continued  on  page  9i 


"/ planted  them"  Stephenson  said, 
'the  first  day  you  came,  I  think." 


His  breakfast  was  still  there  before  him,  cold  and 
untasted.  Across  the  room  his  mother  and  Mrs. 
Primus  had  already  begun  to  take  the  dishes  down 
from  the  cupboards.  Davey"s  gaze,  moving  from 
one  to  the  other,  finally  came  to  rest  on  Mrs. 
Primus"  broad,  sweatered  back  with  an  expression 
of  increased  bereavement.  Neither  of  them  cared. 

Mrs.  Primus,  who  usually  came  at  nine,  had  ar- 
rived at  dawn  that  morning,  her  wide,  plain  face 
ruddy  with  cold  and  good  humor.  As  her  lips  had 
brushed  his  forehead,  his  mother  had  appeared  in 
the  kitchen  doorway  to  say  that  he  would  have  to 
be  especially  nice  to  his  old  friend  today,  since  he 
wouldn't  be  seeing  much  of  her  any  more. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  day  had  assaulted  his  still- 
dozing  senses  like  a  sudden  splash  of  cold  water. 
There  were  so  many  wrenching  divorcements  he  had 
not  anticipated,  so  much  abrupt  tearing  away.  And 
the  awful  inward  kind  of  pain  that  he  had  never  felt 
before.  For  all  his  mother's  and  father's  explana- 
tions about  why  the  move  to  the  country  was  nec- 
essary, he  couldn't  understand.  They  just  didn't  care 
a  bit  how  he  felt.  They  didn't  even  bother  to  notice. 
Lost  in  misery,  Davey  turned  away  to  the  uncur- 


tained window  beside  the  table  and  looked  down 
into  the  gray,  sunless  morning,  down  the  three 
intervening  stories  to  the  park  across  the  street. 

The  chill  hand  of  winter,  in  falling  across  the 
park,  had  crushed  out  even  the  last  small  signs  of 
life.  The  trees,  bereft  now  of  their  leaves,  lifted 
numb,  skeletal  branches  as  if  they  had  died  in  an 
agony  of  mute  supplication.  The  grass  was  charred 
and  patchy. 

A  man.  drifting  wraithlike  in  the  distant  gloom, 
appeared  from  the  center  of  the  park  and  came 
slowly  along  the  walk  toward  the  row  of  wooden 
benches  just  inside  the  center  entrance.  Selecting 
the  last  of  the  benches,  settling  himself  with  great 
care,  he  extracted  a  newspaper  from  his  overcoat 
pocket,  opened  it  out  on  his  lap  and,  presumably, 
began  to  read.  From  the  way  the  man  moved,  Davey 
knew  he  was  old.  And  from  the  shapelessness  of  his 
coat,  and  the  fact  that  he  wore  no  hat,  he  knew,  too, 
that  he  was  poor. 

And  then,  aware  of  a  voice  across  the  room,  he 
was  drawn  abruptly  back  into  the  kitchen. 

"Just  the  same,"  Mrs.  Primus  was  saying,  "I 
wouldn't  leave  until  they  come  and  unhook  it." 


Davey 's  mother,  slim  and  auburn-haired,  took  up 
a  piece  of  paper  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  a  stack  of 
dinner  plates  already  wrapped.  She  worked  swiftly 
and  gracefully,  with  the  confident  and  slightly 
careless  ease  of  a  woman  who  expects  from  life  only 
those  blessings  she  asks  of  it.  Her  hands,  as  they 
sped  to  their  chores,  seemed  almost  to  speak  with  a 
special  kind  of  eloquence.  What  plate  would  ever 
slip  and  break  beneath  her  touch,  they  seemed  to 
say,  how  could  it  possibly?  She  was  young  and 
reasonably  pretty.  She  had  a  risingly  successful  hus- 
band whom  she  adored.  She  had  her  seven-year-old 
son  who  was  a  miracle  all  in  himself.  And  today, 
by  nightfall,  she  and  her  two  beloved  males  would! 
be  snug  in  their  own  beautiful  home  in  the  country. 
How  could  any  disaster,  large  or  small,  intrude 
upon  her  happiness  just  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
so  wonderfully  complete?  She  smiled. 

"They  promised  they'd  be  here  first  thing  tO' 
morrow  morning." 

"Promised!"  Mrs.  Primus  lifted  her  eyes  to 
heaven :  she  and  the  Almighty  knew  about  promises 
"Oh.  they  always  promise!  This  couple  1  worked  for 
once — they  moved  out  and  left  the  phone  hooked 
up.  And  let  me  tell  you — somebody  got  in  there 
and  made  three  long-distance  calls." 

"But  the  apartment  will  be  locked.  It'll  be  all 
right.  "  Her  gaze  lingered  softly  on  the  older  woman 


He  hugged  the  ground  desperately.  Would  the  footprints  betray  his  hiding  place? 
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a  moment  longer  before  she  turned  away.  'Tm  just 
too  excited  about  the  new  place  to  think  about  an>- 
thing  else." 

The  new  place.         ,  , 

It  had  cast  a  deepening  shadow  o\er  everything. 
For  a  long  time  now  his  mother  and  father  had 
seemed  to  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else.  It  pre- 
cluded everything:  their  evenings  together;  their 
weekend  adventures.  The  new  place  was  alwa\s  in 
the  way — the  hundred-and-one  things  that  needed  to 
be  done  to  make  its  acquisition  easier,  cheaper, 
quicker.  Finally  Davey  had  begun  to  believe  that  the 
new  place  had  actually  usurped  his  place  in  his 
parents"  affections. 

Tw  ice,  after  long  drives  out  along  a  broad,  divided 
highway  and  onto  a  series  of  uneven  back  roads, 
he  had  seen  the  new  place.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
ong  drive  which  was  flanked  on  both  sides  by  grass 
md  trees  with  strange  red  winter  berries.  The  house 
was  a  sturdy,  one-story  structure  of  stone  and  wood, 
nd  one  wall  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  dark 
green  ivy.  The  area  before  the  entrance  \sas  made 
private  by  a  tall,  stanch-looking  hedge. 

Beyond  the  house  were  softly  rising  hills  co\ered 
with  tall  sharp-smelling  trees,  and  at  the  base  of 
he  nearest  hill  there  ran  a  bright,  winking  stream 
vhich  had  been  widened  by  some  former  owner  to 
provide  a  shallow  pool.  Here,  his  father  told  him 


happily,  he  would  learn  to  swim  with  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  area. 

"Oh,  what  I  wouldn't  have  given  for  a  place  like 
this  when  I  was  your  age  I"  his  father  said. 

Da\e>  had  looked  away  in  fright.  Both  at  the 
strangeness  of  the  country  and  at  his  parents"  per- 
sistent blindness  to  his  fear.  Didn"t  they  care  about 
him  at  all  any  more?  Not  at  all? 

"Davev  I  Oh,  look — you  haven"t  even  touched 
your  egg.  You"vejust  been  playing  with  it."" 

Davey  looked  up,  keeping  his  face  a  blank. 

His  mother  took  a  step  forward.  "Davey,  what"s 
the  matter  with  you  lately?  What  is  it?" 

"■It"s  just  the  excitement  of  moving,""  Mrs. 
Primus  suggested  hopefully. 

His  mother  sighed.  '"Well,  I  don"t  have  time  to 
argue  this  morning.  We"I]  stop  somewhere  on  the 
way;  maybe  you"ll  be  hungry  b\  then.  Anyway,  Fve 
got  to  wash  those  things  and  pack  them."" 

Crossing  to  the  table,  she  took  the  spoon  from  his 
hand  and  picked  up  the  plate.  Davey  looked 
up  with  quickened  anxiety. 

■"I  want  to  go  outside.  I  want  to  go  down 
to  the  park."" 

"Darling,  you  know  better  than  that. 
Now,  please  don"t  make  trouble.  You 
can  see  how  much  we"ve  got  to  do.  And 
the  mo\ers  will  be  here  any  minute  now."" 
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"I  want  to  go  over  to  the  park,""  Davey  insisted. 
"Well,  you  can"t.  You  know  you"re  not  allowed 
to  alone."" 

■"Fve  got  to.  There's  a  man  and  he  wants  to  see 
me.""  The  appointment  with  the  man  in  the  park, 
now  that  he  had  conjured  it  up,  strongly  appealed 
to  him.  ""I  know  this  man.  He  likes  me  very  much. 
He  said  for  me  to  come  o\er  and  say  good-by  to 
him."" 

His  mother  turned,  bringing  her  gaze  down  levelly 
to  his.  ""Then  suppose  you  tell  me  his  name.  Is  it 
someone  I  know?"" 

Davey"s  smooth  young  brow  puckered  against 
the  effort  of  tr>  ing  to  summon  a  plausible  name.  The 
only  ones  that  came  to  mind,  however,  were  those 
of  real  people,  ones  that  his  mother  would  know  too. 

■■It"s  a  big  name.""  he  said,  making  his  voice  and 
his  face  very  earnest.  "I  can't  say  it  right."" 

His  mother  nodded.  "I  thought  so.  Now  listen 
closely,  young  man.  You  ha\e  two  choices.  You 
can  stay  here  with  Mrs.  Primus  and  me  or  you  can 
go  downstairs  with  your  father  and  Mr. 
McCracken.  Just  make  up  your  mind.  But 
if  you  go  downstairs,  put  your  sweater  on 
first."" 

Resentful  at  so  summary  a  dismissal. 
Davey  descended  to  the  floor  in  silence  and 
started  toward       continued  on  page  94 
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"If  I  had  three  wishes,  I  could  put  them  all  into  one: 
'Let  me  have  my  life  over  as  I  had  it— with  all  the  sorrow,  despair,  exaltation  and  rejoicing!' " 

A  great  opera  singer  tells  her  story. 
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I have  had  a  lot  of  fun  singing  my  way 
through  life— and  it  must  have  started  just 
after  I  was  born  in  South  St.  l,ouis  on  June 
16,  1903.  It  was  a  wonderful  place  in  which  to 
grow  up:  wide  asphalt  streets,  big  overarch- 
ing poplar  trees;  long,  green,  shaved  lawns; 
houses  of  brick  orclapboarti  with  wide  porches 
and  the  smell  of  cooking  coming  out  from  the 
fretwork  along  the  eaves.  It  was  the  part  of 
town  that  was  full  of  Germans  in  those  days. 
Everyone  spoke  Cierman  when  they  met.  There 
were  singing  societies,  Tiinivcrcin,  the  LicJcr- 
kranz  clubs  atnl  any  number  of  festivals  and 
places  where  the  beer  (my  father  told  me)  was 
wonderful. 

There  were  four  in  our  family:  Otto  F  erdi- 
nand  Traubel,  my  father;  C  lara  Stuhr  Trau- 
bel,  my  mother;  Walter  Leonanl  Traubel,  my 
brother;  and  myself.  It  always  seemed  as  if 
there  were  a  lot  nK>re;  what  with  relatives  and 
friends,  we  never  sat  down  to  a  meal  alone, 
and  the  only  time  the  house  approached  any 
degree  of  silence  was  at  night  when  we  were 
all  asleep.  Kvcn  then  our  two  dogs  would  be 
gently  snoring. 

Ours  was  always  a  joyous  household.  I 
think  most  of  it  came  from  my  father.  He  had 
a  classic,  handsome  face  with  sharp  features 
and  a  Roman  nose — yet  his  eyes  were  as  soft 
and  melting  as  those  of  a  woman.  My  father 
was  a  druggist  and  ran  a  store  at  the  corner  of 
Jefferson  and  Shouteau  avenues.  He  owned 
the  small  property  and  two-story  brick  build- 
ing. The  store  occupied  the  front.  A  general 
surgeon  had  the  three  rear  rooms.  We  had  the 
six-room  flat  above — parlor,  second  sitting 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms 
and  bath. 

Papa  had  come  from  East  St.  Louis  where 
my  grosspapa  and  grossnuiiua  lived  with  five 
kids.  Grossmama  Traubel,  after  my  grand- 
father's death,  raised  the  children  and  dabbled 
in  real  estate,  dying  worth  more  than  $50,- 
000 — quite  a  sum  in  those  days.  1  always  knew 
that  on  my  father's  side  the  family  made 
money  and  kept  what  they  made;  on  my 
mother's,  they  always  lost  everything  they 
had.  I  am  sure  that  I  became  something  of 
each;  I  can  detect  the  same  failings  and  vir- 
tues that  I  knew  in  those  days  about  my  father 
and  mother. 

Mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  German  baker 
who  made  delicious  things  out  of  dough— but 


who  could  never  bear  to  collect  a  bill.  My 
mother,  one  of  four  daughters,  was  tall,  dig- 
nified, and  wore  her  light-brown  hair  high  on 
her  head.  She  had  an  immense  air  of  reserve. 
When  she  wanted  to  show  her  disapproval  of 
something  she  would  simply  withdraw  in 
spirit.  She  never  had  to  punish  either  of  her 
children — so  fearful  were  we  that  she  might 
stay  away  fiom  us  altogether. 

We  always  really  knew  she  would  not  do 
anything  so  cruel.  She  loved  us  too  much — 
and  it  was  her  love  and  my  father's  assurance 
thai  I  still  treasure  as  my  linest  memory  of 
those  days. 

Walter,  my  brother,  was  two  years  older 
than  I.  He  was  a  very  gentle  person,  a  trait 
which  clashed  with  the  vehement  way  in 
which  he  played  football.  He  loved  sports  and 
hated  to  go  to  pharmacy  school,  which  he  did 
only  to  please  papa. 

The  drugstore,  of  course,  was  the  hub  of  all 
our  activities  as  children.  For  us,  the  whole 
alTair  was  built  around  the  imposing  nickel- 
marble-ebony  soda  fountain.  Walter  and  I 
were  allowed  two  sodas  a  day,  but  if  it  was 
warm  we  could  have  three.  We  were  given 
permission  to  mix  one  of  these  ourselves — 
and  of  course  I  always  said,  "Walter,  three 
big  scoops  of  ice  cream  and  just  a  couple  of 
drops  of  soda." 

My  father  also  decreed  that  we  could  give  a 
soda  apiece  to  our  friends.  After  a  few  weeks 
he  cut  this  down  to  six  sodas  apiece  daily. 
More  youthful  customers  than  that  got  in  the 
way  of  the  prescription  department. 

My  father  died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  we  buried  such  a 
person  full  of  so  much  life  and  energy. 
He  stepped  on  a  nail  in  a  board  from  an 
opened  crate,  got  gangrene  that  lasted  fifteen 
weeks — and  it  was  complicated  by  diabetes. 
His  septicemia  was  impossible  to  stop  with- 
out the  drugs  that  science  has  recently  dis- 
covered. 

I  was  so  sure  after  his  burial  that  he  was 
still  alive  that  I  followed  a  man  who  looked 
like  him  for  a  dozen  blocks;  it  was  a  cruel  dis- 
illusionment when  the  man  turned  around 
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and  proved  to  be  a  stranger.  For  the  first  time 
I  was  aware  that  he  was  gone. 

I  was  a  tomboyish  little  girl  who  ate  too 
much,  who  fell  in  love  with  everything  and 
everyone  around  her  and  who  wanted  to  sing 
all  the  time.  It  was  a  natural  instinct,  but  I 
suppose  it  sometimes  made  me  a  little  pushy 
in  the  St.  Louis  social  life.  I  was  always  in  the 
midst  of  any  songfest.  Even  though  I  might 
have  been  a  nuisance,  I  was  never  treated 
cruelly  and  I  have  often  wondered  whether  it 
is  better  to  spoil  children  or  to  bring  them  up 
short.  As  it  was,  I  never  sought  any  kind 
of  career  except  singing.  I  never  wanted  to 
do  anything  or  thought  of  anything  other 
than  singing  for  as  many  people  as  would 
listen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  so  fond  of  music 
that  I  learned  to  play  the  piano.  For  four 
years,  three  times  a  week,  I  bedeviled  the 
teacher — a  long-sufTering  gray-haired  little 
lady  named  Mrs.  Tatum — by  listening  to  a 
tune  and  instantly  memorizing  the  first  couple 
of  pages.  These  I  could  rattle  off — and  the 
end  was  usually  just  as  easy  to  remember.  But 
it  was  the  middle  that  used  to  frustrate  me;  I 
do  not  believe  I  ever  learned  the  middle  of 
any  piano  selection. 

Most  of  this  happened  in  the  Big  House, 
the  one  we  moved  into  from  the  flat  over  the 
drugstore  in  1909  when  I  was  six  years  old. 
My  mother  sold  it  when  I  was  thirteen,  after 
the  death  of  my  father.  "Ach,  Helena,"  she 
said  sadly,  "what  do  I  want  with  so  much 
room  now  that  Otto  is  gone?  It  only  reminds 
me  of  what  used  to  be." 

The  most  fortunate  part  of  my  life  has  been 
that  I  never  had  to  do  anything  I  considered 
to  be  work.  Not  that  I  did  not  work:  becom- 
ing a  singer  is  harder  on  the  nerves  and 
physique,  more  taxing  for  the  soul  and  body, 
than  almost  any  other  occupation.  What  I 
mean  is — I  loved  every  moment  of  it.  I  had 
the  luxury  of  doing  what  I  wanted,  not  what 
others  told  me  to  do. 

I  can  still  see  the  hazy  night  the  first  time  I 
really  sang  in  public — for  a  fee — in  St.  Louis, 
it  was  in  the  Washington  University  Hall  on 
some  occasion  to  raise  money  for  a  good 
cause.  I  sang  Gounod's  Ave  Maria  and  some- 
thing about  spring,  perhaps  Mendelssohn's 
chirpings.  continued  on  page  60 


At  two,  with  Brother  William.  "/  ate 
too  much,  loved  everyone  and  every- 
thing and  wanted  to  sing  all  the  time." 
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J  rclicitrsal  with  Jose  Ferrer, 
1  '  »<>uld  talk  business  until 
J ///  the  morning.  '''And  he  did 
the  talking  too,"  says  Helen. 


'1 


is. 


Willi  Mi'lchior  in  Lohengrin. 
"Lauritz  would  gently  turn  my 
shoulders  so  my  aria  was  sung 
into  the  ear  of  a  stage  hand." 


WIDE  WORLD 


WIDE  WORLD 


Helen  Traubel  today.  '"Becoming  a 
singer  is  harder  on  the  nerves  and  phy- 
sique than  almost  any  other  occupa- 
tion. I  loved  every  moment  of  it." 


Of  her  association  with  Margaret  Truman,  the 
singer  declares:  "Margaret's  fault  was  that 
she  never  knew  what  a  real  amateur  she  was." 


1 


"/  sang  lieder  and  popular  songs  at  troop  encamp- 
ments whenever  I  could.  The  response  set  me  think- 
ing seriously  about  reaching  another  audience." 


With  husband  and  manager  William 
Bass.  He  said  "No"  to  President  Truman, 
and  heard  the  receiver  slammed  in  reply. 


'V. 


I love  horses.  I  was  brought  up  a  city  boy  and  have 
never  been  on  a  horse  in  my  hfe  except  once  to 
have  my  picture  taken  and  then  I  held  on  like  grim' 
death  while  Betty  snapped  me,  but  still  I  love 
horses — especially  Dandelion. 

I  love  horses,  my  wife,  and  my  daughter  Betty, 
and  my  son  Tom,  but  I  do  not  worry  about  my  wife 
or  my  son.  Fathers  have  a  special  responsibility  to- 
ward daughters,  and  when  you  see  a  man  still  in 
the  prime  of  life  but  with  prematurely  gray  hair, 
you  can  give  odds  that  he  is  the  father  of  a  girl. 

The  trouble  in  our  family  was  never  the  horse. 
The  trouble  was  Spike,  who  should  have  been  thrown 
back  at  birth,  but  my  daughter  Betty  fell  in  love 
with  him,  pimples,  furtive  looks,  sniffles,  and  un- 
kempt hair  and  fingernails. 

My  wife  says  I  should  try  to  put  myself  in  Betty's 
place.  So  I  sat  in  the  living  room  one  bitter  black 
Saturday  afternoon  and  looked  at  Spike  slouching 
on  the  davenport  and  tried  to  put  myself  in  my 
daughter's  place  and  sought  for  something  in  Spike 
to  love.  The  experiment  was  a  failure. 

Betty  came  in  from  her  bedroom.  She  is  small — 
five  feet  one  and  a  half — but  even  so,  taller  than 
Spike.  She  saw  Spike  and  color  flamed  in  her  face, 
her  blue  eyes  became  misty,  her  voice  sounded  as 
though  she  should  have  been  in 
bed  with  laryngitis. 
"Hello,  Spike," 
she  whispered 
i,  kid,"  Spike  said 
Indolently,  h» 
got  up.  "Yah  read; 
to  shove  off?' 
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I  could  have  driven  a  stake  through  his  heart 
without  a  qualm. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  daddy,"  Betty  said.  The  question  humiliated 
her.  "We're  going  cruising." 

"Riding  up  and  down  Main  Street,"  1  said.  "On 
an  afternoon  when  the  temperature  is  in  the  eighties 
and  there  isn't  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  You  haven't  rid- 
den Dandelion  all  week." 

"Oh,  daddy,"  Betty  said  again,  ashamed  of  me, 
and  I  let  her  go.  I  listened  to  their  footsteps  on  the 
walk  outside.  Down  in  the  corral  I  heard  Dandelion 
nicker.  He  sounded  forlorn  and  unloved  and  1  felt 
the  same. 

I  watched  the  car  go  off.  It  roared  out  of  the 
driveway  in  reverse.  Spike  slammed  on  the  brakes, 
gravel  spurted  under  the  tortured  tires,  and  then  the 
car  lurched  forward,  smoke  pouring  from  the  ex- 
haust, the  motor  loud  and  strangled. 

"How  can  you  just  stand  there?"  I  said  to  my  wife, 
who  was  arranging  flowers  she  had  cut.  "Have  you 
forgotten  that  you  were  once  a  girl?" 

"Well,  1  like  to  have  you  remind  me,"  she  said. 
She  is  a  calm  woman,  my  wife.  "I  do  not  like  Spike 
any  more  than  you  do.  But  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  shouting." 

"And  what  do  we  gain  by  sitting  on  our  hands 
in  a  crisis?"  1  demanded.  "Wc  have  been  waiting  a 
month  for  her  to  get  over  Spike.  We  never  had  this 
problem.  Betty  had  the  horse.  She  did  not  chase 
through  downtown  traffic  in  cars  that  someone  had 
salvaged  from  the  junk  yard.  She  lived  a  healthy 
outdoor  existence  " 

"It  had  to  come  someday,  dear,"  my  wife  said. 


"Did  it  have  to  be  Spike?"  I  said.  "She  doesn't 
ride  the  horse  any  more.  Three  days  ago  we  ran  out 
of  feed  because  Betty  forgot  to  order  it.  She  hasn't 
even  kept  the  corral  clean.  Who  do  you  think  is 
going  to  spend  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  corral 
with  a  rake  and  a  shovel?  Spike?" 

1  went  down  to  Betty's  room.  The  wallpaper  was 
a  motif  of  horses'  heads,  the  pictures  were  of  horses, 
the  bookcase  was  filled  with  books  about  horses. 
Other  fathers  had  told  me  of  their  problems,  but  I 
had  no  problems  because  I  had  had  the  good  luck 
to  purchase  Dandelion  two  years  before,  when 
Betty  was  twelve. 

Now  there  was  one  new  picture  in  her  room,  a 
photograph  of  Spike  which  looked  as  though  it 
belonged  on  a  post-office  wall,  and  across  the  bot- 
tom of  it  was  scrawled  "Love  ya." 

Wincing,  I  returned  to  the  kitchen,  took  an  apple, 
and  went  out  and  sat  on  the  corral  fence  and  fed 
the  apple  to  Dandelion. 

"Something  has  to  be  done,"  I  said. 
Dandelion  bobbed  his  head  and  took  matters 
into  his  own  hoofs  sometime  that  night.  I  got  the 
word  at  six  a.m.  Sunday  when  the  telephone  shrilled 
beside  my  bed. 

The  taut  enraged  voice  of  a  crusty  neighbor  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  road  said,  "There's  a 
horse  in  my  flower  bed.  I  believe  it  belongs  to  you." 
"Sorry,  be  right  there,"  I  said,  and  roused  Betty. 
1  pulled  trousers  over  my  pajamas,  thrust  my  bare 
feet  into  shoes,  and  Betty,  sleepy-eyed,  ran  for  the 
garage  and  I  met  her  outside.  She  had  a  halter  and 
lead  rope,  and  we  hurried  past  the  empty  corral, 
two  of  its  rails  lying  on  the  ground  splintered. 


When  we  arrived,  the  neighbor  was  making  in- 
effectual shooing  noises  and  throwing  clods  at 
Dandelion  from  a  safe  distance.  Betty  had  no  trou- 
ble putting  on  the  halter,  and  the  neighbor  slammed 
the  door  in  my  face  while  I  offered  to  underwrite  the 
repairs  to  the  flower  bed. 

The  trip  back  to  our  house  was  made  in  silence, 
but  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  and  the  Sunday 
paper  not  yet  delivered.  I  made  coffee,  brooded 
alone,  and  reached  a  decision. 

When  the  family  met  for  breakfast  I  put  on  my 
executive  mien. 

"Dandelion  has  never  broken  out  before,  Betty," 
I  said.  "He  broke  out  because  you  haven't  exercised 
him  enough.  You  know  a  horse  can't  be  kept  around 
as  a  pet  like  a  dog,  especially  in  a  pint-sized  corral. 
What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it?" 

Betty  just  sighed  wistfully,  her  chin  propped  in 
her  hands. 

"I've  had  a  talk  with  Betty,"  my  wife  said.  She 
gave  me  a  warning  look.  "Spike  asked  her  to  go 
steady  yesterday." 

"She's  only  fourteen,"  I  said,  coming  off  my 
chair  as  though  it  were  a  launching  pad. 
"Everybody  goes  steady,"  Betty  said. 
Before  I  could  marshal  my  objections,  my  wife 
said,  "It  was  quite  a  day  for  Betty  yesterday.  Spike 
asked  her  to  a  formal  dance  for  this  coming  Satur- 
day night.  She  doesn't  have  a  formal  " 

On  my  daughter's  face  a  grin  broke  through 
the  clouds.  "Mother,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  feeling 
this  isn't  the  best  time  for  me  to  ask  daddy  if  I  can 

have  a  formal  dress." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  1  1  2 


He  was  an  innocent  hoy, 

contentedly  working 
on  the  innards  of  his  car — but  then 
he  looked  up,  dropped  a  wrench 

and  entered  a  new  world. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FOR 


U  lio  can  make  a  million  dollars  today? 

Starting  from  scratch,  that  is. 
With  taxes  taking  a  fat  slice  of 
every  dollar  a  man  can  earn. 
Many  say,  "It's  impossible." 
But  here  are  a  score  of  men  who've 
made  at  least  $1(),()00,()00  apiece! 


Within  the  last  twenty  years,  several  do/en  enter- 
prising Americans  have  established  fortunes  of 
at  least  $10,()()(),()()().  Some  have  made  over  SKK),- 
OOO.OOO!  All  have  made  their  fortunes  without  the 
help  of  inheritance.  And  ail  have  done  it  during  the 
years  of  high  income  lax. 

Not  too  long  ago.  American  boys  were  being 
brought  up  on  Horatio  Alger  and  the  theory  that 
making  a  million  dollars— like  becoming  President  — 
was  largely  a  matter  of  determination  and  hard  work. 
Today,  in  the  face  of  modern  taxes,  it  can't  be  done 
by  the  same  methods. 

Who  are  the  new  multimillionaires?  How  do  they 
make  their  money — and,  perhaps  more  important, 
how  do  they  keep  it? 

1  heyct>mefrom  Boston,  l  .os  Angeles  and  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  They  may  be  found  digging  oil  wells,  build- 
ng  slu)pping  centers,  filming  telex  ision  shows.  Some 
have  names  familiar  to  every  school  child;  others  arc 
scarcely  known  to  their  neighbors.  But  all  have  certain 


Lucy  and  Desi  Arnaz 
pioneered  in  TV  films  — 
thus  made  a  fortune. 
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characteristics  in  common:  imagination  and  fore- 
sight, willingness  to  take  chances,  ability  to  cut  costs 
relentlessly  when  necessary,  capacity  for  hard  work, 
drive — and  a  rather  disarming  lack  of  pretentiousness. 
Apparently,  modern  fortune  builders  feel  no  desire  to 
impress  the  world  with  their  wealth.  Or  perhaps  they're 
simply  too  busy  to  care.  After  all.  making  a  fortune 
is  a  full-time  job. 

In  a  rather  drab  section  of  Northwest  Chicago,  far 
from  the  financial  district,  is  an  old  building  that  looks, 
on  the  outside,  like  a  sleepy  small-town  bank.  Inside, 
however,  the  Bankers'  Life  and  Casualty  Company 
has  thousands  of  employees  busy  at  work.  And  walls 
into  surrounding  buildings  have  been  broken  through 
(there  hasn't  even  been  time  to  tidy  up  the  break- 
throughs with  new  plaster!).  Two  flights  up.  in  a  small 
office  haphazardly  furnished  with  plain  maple  and 
oak  furniture  at  least  f  enty  years  old.  a  genial, 
rumpled  man  stands  at  a  window  overlooking  a  filling 
station  and  Little  Joe's  restaurant.  He  is  John  D. 
MacArthur,  brother-in-law  of  actress  Helen  Hayes — 
and  reportedly  the  richest  man  in  Chicago. 

In  his  firm,  blunt  voice  Mr.  MacArthur  explains 
that  his  company  has  255  branch  offices  and  is  the 
nation's  second- largest  writer  of  health  accident  pol- 
icies. If  he  and  his  wife  wished  to  liquidate  their  hold- 
ings, they  would  have  more  than  $100,000,000. 
They  built  up  the  company  together— from  scratch. 

Mrs.  MacArthur.  oflicially  secretary  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  unoRicially  her  husband's  trusted  ad- 
viser as  to  "what's  important  and  what  isn't,"  steps 
in  from  her  own  cubbyhole  office.  She  is  trim,  taci- 
turn, and  right  now  a  little  tired,  having  just  got  back 
from  inspecting  a  model  home  for  a  housing  develop- 
ment she  and  her  husband  are  building  in  Florida. 
Flying  trips  to  Florida  seem  commonplace  to  the 
MacArthurs  today.  But  both  of  them  can  remem- 
ber clearly  the  discouraging  years  of  the  depression. 


"That's  when  we  started  out — when  it  was  hard  to 
sell  any  kind  of  insurance.  We  offered  to  insure  any- 
one willing  to  pay  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a 
month.  And  we  still  consider  installment  selling  a  key 
to  our  success — that  and  heavy  advertising.  We  believe 
in  cutting  costs  in  nonessentials;  that's  why  our  files 
are  kept  out  on  open  shelves,  to  save  time  and  money. 
And  we've  never  seen  any  reason  to  build  fancy 
marble  office  buildings,  as  many  of  our  competitors 
have  done.  Bricks  and  mortar  don't  sell  insurance — 
men  do." 

The  MacArthurs  are  no  more  flamboyant  in  their 
personal  lives  than  they  are  in  business.  At  their 
pleasant,  modest,  nine-room  house  in  Libertyville, 
they're  out  in  the  yard  on  almost  any  Sunday  after- 
noon raking  leaves  or  gardening.  They  have  no 
chauffeur — "It  would  drive  me  crazy,"  says  Mac- 
Arthur,  "to  have  some  guy  standing  around  waiting 
for  me  all  the  time!" — and  Mrs.  MacArthur  is  as 
likely  to  serve  hamburgers  for  dinner  as  filet  inignon. 
Jewelry,  yachts  and  riotous  living  don't  appeal  to  the 
MacArthurs,  who,  as  they  explain,  "live  the  way  we 
like  to  live." 

John  MacArthur,  like  other  new  multimillionaires 
who  have  managed  to  keep  as  well  as  make  money, 
has  necessarily  acquired  a  thorough  understanding 
of  Federal  tax  laws.  A  salaried  executive  today  who 
makes  more  than  S300.000  a  year  must  relinquish 
most  of  it  to  the  tax  collector.  MacArthur,  however, 
manages  to  keep  most  of  the  wealth  he  accumulates 
through  paying  no  dividends  to  himself  and  limiting 
his  salary  to  a  meager  525,000.  His  sales  manager 
makes  S75,000. 

There's  no  denying  that  men  who  succeed  in  build- 
ing personal  enterprises  can  prosper  on  a  scale  that 
corporate  executives  can  only  dream  about.  The  new 
fortune  builders  play  the  risks  coolly  and  boldly ;  New 
York  securities  brokers  complain  that  they  show  little 


Today's  oil  tycoons 
are  expert  in  geology 
or  finance.  John  Mecom 
is  a  geologist. 


Discount-house  tycoon  at  45, 
Stephen  Masters  slashes 
overhead.  He  still  doesn't 
have  a  private  secretary. 
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^Um...  NEW  STYLE 


By  VANCE  PACKARD 


iterest  in  conventional  plans  for  personal  invest- 
lent — the  potential  profits  seem  too  small.  Wealthy, 
ree-wheeling  Texans  scofi"  at  salaried  corporate 
xecutives  as  "pigeons." 

A  New  Yorker  whose  fortune  exceeds  $10,000,000 
ays,  "There  are  ninety  zillion  ways  of  getting  income 
/ithout  taking  it  in  taxable  salary."  Actually,  for 
lurposes  of  simplification,  the  "ninety  zillion  ways" 
lay  be  reduced  to  two  ways.  Fortunes  made  in  the 
iSt  twenty  years  arc  basically  either  capital-gains 
ortunes  or  depletion  fortunes. 

A  capital  gain  is  made  by  selling  property  for  more 
han  was  put  into  it.  As  an  incentive  to  enterprise,  the 
jovernment  claims  only  one  fourth  of  the  money 
jained  in  the  transaction,  even  if  it  runs  into  millions. 
Ai\ny  successful  businessmen  regularly  put  annual 
)rofits  back  into  the  enterprise,  to  build  up  its  total 
vorth.  Then,  if  they  finally  decide  to  sell,  they  lose 
inly  one  fourth  of  their  profit  (or  capital  gain)  to  the 
jovernment. 

The  depletion  allowance  is  a  special  tax  break 
iven  people  who  extract  from  the  earth  such  re- 
ourccs  as  oil.  gas,  uranium  or  gravel.  A  Texas  oil- 
nan,  for  instance,  can  pocket  27 '  j  per  cent  of  his 
jrolits  as  a  depletion  allowance  before  he  even  begins 
o  compute  his  tax. 

Since  knowledge  of  complicated  tax  laws  is  so  vital 
n  modern  fortune  building,  it  would  seem  that  men 
ke  MacArthur,  who  deal  directly  with  money,  might 
lave  an  advantage  over  ambitious  men  in  other  fields, 
^nd  it  is  true  that  the  man  who  seems  to  be  getting 
ich  faster  than  almost  anyone  in  America  is  a  money- 
;nder  from  Los  Angeles.  (After  starting  ofT  as  a  fire- 
nsurance  salesman  at  twenty-one,  Howard  F. 
Vhmanson  bought  the  Home  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
iation  eleven  years  ago  when  it  had  SI, 000,000  in  as- 
lets;  today  it  has  more  than  $500,000,000!  He  mod- 
stly  admits  he  owns  "every  single  solitary  share  of 
lock.")  However,  in  analyzing  the  more  spectacular 


modern  fortunes,  we  find  that  there  are  other  fields 
besides  money  dealing  which  seem  to  invite  fortune 
building.  There  are,  in  fact,  nine  other  fields. 

The  explosive  growth  of  America  in  the  past  ten 
years  and  the  favorable  tax  position  of  those  who 
make  their  profit  from  the  sale  of  property  have  pro- 
vided excellent  opportunities  for  builders.  Those  who 
have  the  boldness  and  ingenuity  to  build  in  new  ways 
and  on  vast  scales  have  prospered  sensationally.  In 
fact,  this  field  is  responsible  for  more  recent  fortunes 
than  any  other. 

Leo  Corrigan,  an  amiable,  slight-statured  Texan 
of  sixty-four,  confesses  that  he  owns  so  many  shop- 
ping centers  he  can't  count  them.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  he  recalls,  he  owned  a  mere  thirty-six.  Today, 
besides  the  uncountable  shopping  centers  that  have 
mushroomed  all  over  the  United  States,  he  owns  or 
controls  more  than  a  dozen  hotels,  fifteen  or  twenty 
oflice  buildings,  and  as  many  apartment  projects.  His 
holdings  are  in  such  far-fiung  cities  as  Atlanta,  Los 
Angeles  and  Rochester,  Minnesota.  His  personal  for- 
tune, which  is  almost  entirely  in  real  estate,  is  worth 
at  least  $70,000,000. 

The  son  of  a  sign  painter,  Corrigan  grew  up  in  a 
tough  section  of  St.  Louis,  quit  school  in  the  fifth 
grade  to  go  to  work.  At  twenty-one,  he  started  out  to 
Dallas  with  $55  and  plenty  of  ambition.  After  a  few 
years  there  as  a  realty  salesman,  he  started  buying, 
with  the  help  of  mortgages,  small  commercial  build- 
ings. Using  rental  income  from  these,  he  bought  still 
more  property.  During  this  time  he  never  kept  a  cent 
of  rental  income  for  his  own  living  expenses,  and  for 
years  he  and  his  family  scrimped  along  on  commis- 
sions he  made  from  selling  real  estate  for  other  men. 

And  then  Corrigan  made  the  decision  which  was  to 
prove  his  genius.  Studying  population  statistics,  and 
noting  the  big  city-to-country  shift,  he  foresaw  an 
enormous  need  for  suburban  shopping  centers.  Hope- 
fully, he  began  buying  likely  sites  throughout  the 


^lore  interested  in 
esearch  than  money, 
Ir.  Edwin  LamL  in- 
enteda  new  camera. 


WIDE  WORLD 


William  Lear  invented 
the  autopilot,  other  devices; 
gross,  $60,000,000  a  year. 


nation.  From  then  on,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  Corrigans  were  fantastically  rich. 

The  Corrigans  still  live  in  Dallas,  in  the  brick-and- 
stone  house  they  built  almost  thirty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  really  more  than  they  could  afford.  Their  son 
and  daughter,  babies  then,  are  now  grown;  the  son 
has  recently  joined  his  father's  business.  But  the  old 
house  in  Highland  Park  is  filled  with  memories  and 
will  never  be  sold.  After  one  of  his  hurried,  nerve- 
jangling  trips  to  the  West  Coast  or  New  York,  Cor- 
rigan likes  to  come  home  to  find  his  wife  calmly 
pruning  roses  in  the  familiar  garden.  It's  pleasant  to 
have  roots  in  the  past  when  you've  got  an  eye  on  the 
future. 

And  Leo  Corrigan's  plans  for  the  future  are  big. 
Striding  briskly  to  his  giant  world  globe,  he  spins  it 
around  to  Australia.  Today,  he  explains,  Australia  is 
three  days  away.  Tomorrow?  Well,  tomorrow  the 
new  jet  airlines  will  cut  that  time  in  half.  Tomorrow, 
undoubtedly,  the  Corrigans  will  be  trying  to  count 
uncountable  shopping  centers  and  hotels  in  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney,  as  well  as  in  St.  Louis  and  Miami. 

Leo  Corrigan's  climb  to  success,  spectacular 
though  it  is,  seems  unremarkable  compared  with  the 
sudden  skyrocketing  of  Jim  Price,  the  mass  home 
builder  from  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

People  chuckled  indulgently  as  they  watched 
young  Jim  going  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Lafay- 
ette, trying  to  raise  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  finance 
his  scheme  for  building  prefabricated  houses.  That 
was  eighteen  years  ago,  Jim  was  twenty-eight,  and 
his  idea  seemed  harebrained.  Today,  an  original  in- 
vestment of  $500  left  untouched  in  his  National 
Homes  would  be  worth  $250,000— and  people 
around  town  are  no  longer  laughing.  Instead  they  re- 
member what  promise  Jim  showed  even  as  a  farm 
boy:  how  he  kept  working  in  the  rain,  while  other 
boys  sat  in  the  shed  until  the  rain  stopped;  how  he 
quit  college  to  save  his  continued  on  page  84 


Louis  Wolfson  hunts  ailing 
businesses,  develops  them, 
sells  them  at  a  profit. 
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tOVRTESYMRS.  ALBERT  D.  LASKEK 


THE  LORELEI 


SALVADOR  OALI,  1904  — 


Dali  has  never  wasted  time,  and  perhaps  his  youth  was  all  the  wilder 
because  he  was  utterly  convinced  of  his  destiny.  No  one  absorbed 
academic  recipes  with  greater  avidity;  he  ransacked  the  current  isms, 
read  Freud,  and  sobbed  over  the  philosophers.  In  1930  he  announced 
his  program:  "To  organize  confusion  and  thus  to  help  completely  to 
discredit  the  world  of  reality."  Dali's  secession  from  Surrealism  began 
in  the  late  1930"s;  yet  he  seems  as  little  obvious  as  ever.  The  Lorelei 
(1948),  for  instance,  is  emphatically  not  the  German  charmer  of  our 
childhood.  She  sits  drowsily  upon  her  rock,  overcome  by  the  scent  of 
flowers;  surely  it  is  a  true  opium  poppy  that  dominates  the  picture, 
l-lowers  abound,  haunted  by  butterflies.  The  lesser  iconography  is  as 


puzzling  as  the  Lorelei  herself.  The  two  male  figures  in  the  cleft  of  the 
rock,  on  which  butterflies  and  flowers  have  cast  sinister  shadows,  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  dangerously  ensorcelled;  and  a  minute  Mercury 
and  galloping  rider  seem  equally  free.  What  remains  of  the  legend  is  an 
element  of  doom,  and  the  twist  may  well  be  that  the  doom  has  recoiled 
upon  the  siren. 

Here  is  typical  Dali  trickery:  taking  our  most  conventional  bits  of 
legend  and  folklore,  and  doing  some  curious  violence  to  them.  He  dis- 
dains the  first  interpretation  that  comes  to  mind — he  gallantly,  fren- 
ziedly  works  as  a  psychopathological  pioneer  in  situations  that  seem 

hopelessly  stale.  From  a  commentary  by  Wallace  Brockway 

in  "The  All)ert  D.  Lasker  Collection."  publisher!  by  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 
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By  JEAN  BOLKY 


You're  condemned  to  death  at  the  age 
of  42.  You  don't  know  what  month 
or  what  day,  but  in  six  months  or  a  year 
you'll  be  dead.  You  don't  want  to  die — 
at  42. 

This  is  how  it  is  with  me.  They  tell  me 
I'm  going  to  die. 

It  began  in  1954  out  in  Java.  I  used  to 
get  a  backache  playing  tennis.  The  sick- 
ening Javanese  sun  shone  down  on  the 
American  Embassy  tennis  court  in 
Djakarta,  and  after  just  one  set  we'd 
sit  on  the  low  stone  wall  under  the  flam- 
boyant trees  and  drink  orangeade  sent 
out  by  the  ambassador's  wife.  Soaked, 
drenched,  purple  from  the  sun,  we'd 
marvel  at  the  unsweating  barefoot  Su- 
danese boys  running  gently  after  the 
balls.  And  my  back  would  ache.  That  was 
all,  really,  the  only  symptom,  and  it 
seemed  natural  in  that  climate. 

MyJiusband  and  I  would  drive  out  to 
our  suburban  house,  shower  and  dress 
and  sit  wet  and  cool  on  the  open  veranda 
and  watch  the  great  Javanese  bats  fly 
over  on  the  way  to  the  distant  fruit  or- 
chards. I  would  feel  tired,  sunken-eyed, 
limp  like  the  end  of  the  tropical  day  itself, 
but  also  content  with  a  strange  feeling 
after  one  year  in  the  East  that  1  was  ex- 
panding, using  all  of  myself.  I  put  the 
tiredness  down  to  this.  I  was  working 
hard  and  playing  hard.  Nights  there  were 
the  handsome  late-evening  parties  in  the 
embassy  gardens,  with  the  stimulation 
of  having  a  pretty  good  idea  why  the 
Indian  ambassador  might  be  talking  so 
earnestly  to  the  Ceylonese  minister.  A 
sense  of  power  is  buoyant,  especially  to  a 
medium-sized  fish  in  a  little  diplomatic 
puddle. 

In  October  of  '54  our  annual  local 
leave  fell  due.  We  were  planning  a  month 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  I  decided  to 
go  over  ahead  of  time  to  Singapore  and 


'I  put  my  hands  together 
and  said  aloud: 


'If  this  can't  be  taken  away  from  me, 
let  me  accept  it.' 


Malaya  to  visit  friends  on  a  rubber  planta- 
tion for  two  weeks  before  meeting  my 
husband  in  Manila  for  the  flight  to  Ja- 
pan. I  stayed  in  a  two-story  plantation 
house  without  walls  on  the  ground  floor, 
just  pillars  and  a  fine  stone  balustrade  to 
mark  the  separation  of  house  and  gar- 
den. The  house  stood  on  a  grassy  hillock. 
It  was  intensely  quiet  in  the  surrounding 
valleys  of  rubber  trees.  The  only  sounds 
as  we  sat  on  the  cretonne  sofas  having 
drinks  were  the  voices  of  the  Chinese 
servants  in  the  kitchen  wings.  The  land 
seemed  peaceful  and  asleep  as  if  it  were 
perpetually  Sunday  afternoon,  but  at  the 
four  edges  of  the  lawn  stood  four  ma- 
chine guns  trained  into  the  dark  alleys  of 
the  rubber  forest.  And  three  armed  guards 
marched  slowly  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  garden.  In  the  plantation  quiet  there 
were  Chinese  Communists,  the  creeping 
murdering  enemy,  using  at  midnight  the 
cry  of  the  crow  pheasant  to  make  signals. 
When  you  hear  that  bird  you  never 
know.  Melodramatically  we  kept  loaded 
revolvers  even  on  the  tea  table. 

We  went  to  dinners  where  the  talk  was 
good  and  the  mahogany  tables  were  pol- 
ished to  a  gleaming  coolness  in  the  warm 
nights.  One  night  we  went  to  Kuala  Lum- 
pur, the  capital,  to  have  dinner  with  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  food  and  wine  were 
superb.  Sir  Charles  was  an  old,  strong, 
civilized  man.  We  talked  of  U.  S.  politics 
until  3  A.M.  He  was  brilliant,  and  with 
two  aspirins  for  the  backache  I  was  joy- 
ful. What  was  a  backache  when  you  were 
39  years  old  and  out  in  the  very  tender 
gaiety  of  the  last  days  of  Kipling's  East? 
But  two  aspirins  weren't  helping  the  pain 
so  much  any  more. 

In  Manila  I  met  my  husband,  and  on 
the  last  day  before  the  flight  to  Japan  I 
went  out  to  the  American  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  Hospital  only  to  get  a  prescrip- 


tion for  codeine.  But  the  director,  a  blunt 
old-fashioned  American  used  to  dealing 
with  Manila's  poor,  said: 

"Backache?  Low  down?  We'd  better 
have  a  look." 

On  the  table  he  examined  me  thor- 
oughly and  suddenly,  from  some  tension 
in  his  hands,  I  knew.  In  the  small  hot 
boiling  room  I  closed  my  eyes,  waiting, 
and  the  sweat  broke  out  all  over  me.  I 
had  no  place  to  look  except  a  foot  away 
at  the  white  painted  wall  and  I  remember 
seeing  the  smear  of  a  grimy  thumb.  The 
hospital,  I  thought,  needed  paint. 

"Young  lady,  you  have  cancer,"  he 
said. 

As  I  lay  on  my  side,  sweat  ran  down 
over  my  eyes.  "Yes,  1  suppose  I  have." 

"I'll  take  a  tissue  sample  to  be  sure, 
but  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  It's  can- 
cer," he  said,  trying  the  word  again  with 
a  determined  bravado  as  if  he  were  con- 
cerned that  I  should  face  the  truth. 

"How  long  have  I  had  it?" 

"More  than  a  year,  from  the  size  of  the 
tumor,"  he  said. 

After  a  short  pause,  and  with  the  great- 
est reluctance,  I  said,  "What  are  my 
chances?" 

"Fifty-fifty,"  he  said  instantly.  "It  may 
have  metastasized  from  the  original  site 
in  this  time.  Get  dressed." 

He  went  out  and  I  stood  up  and 
fainted.  When  I  came  to  1  was  back  on 
the  table  and  he  was  saying  in  a  rambling 
tone: 

"You  know  there  are  people  walking 
around  here  who  had  what  you've  got 
five  years  ago.  1  see  them  around.  Who 
can  say?  But  you  won't  neglect  it,  will 
you?  You'll  go  home  at  once?" 

In  his  office  ten  minutes  later  he  out- 
lined the  nature  of  the  operation,  a  vast 
intestinal  procedure,  and  suggested  a 
New  York  continued  on  page  8? 


At  that  instant 
I  found  a  view  of 
death  as  the 
great  adventure." 


These  understated  midwinter  pickups  are  in  brilliant  colors,  interesting 
textures  .  .  .  and  best  of  all,  easy  to  make:  the  beige  dress  was  made 

in  our  workroom  in  less  than  two  hours — you  could  easily  make  it 

in  an  afternoon.  They  are  simple  adaptations  of  high-fashion 
details  and  we  think  they  are  "a  lot  of  dress  for  a  little  seivingy  By  NORA  O'LEARY 

Pattern  Editor 
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JEWKI.RY  UY  JOSEPH  WARNER 


This  citron-yellow  woolen  was  made  from  a  basic  pat- 
tern. (There  are  three  o  ht r  versions.)  We  added  the 
fringed  pockets  and  neck  trim.  Vogue  Design  No.  3000. 
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This  "Slioi  I  t  ul"  |\illci  n  has  vinly  t'oiif  pieces.  Soft  full- 
ness falls  from  the  >oke.  The  skin  is  lape.id  ami  slim. 
We  adtied  Ihe  green  how  hell.  Vogue  Design  No.  ^.>(i()4. 
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The  blue  woolen  wilh  an  interesting  looped 
surface  has  jase.  grace,  coiriori.  ;-ockets 
are  Mil'ri)ni  sjanis  Vogue  Oesign  No.  9671. 


This  bright  pink  woolen,  pretty  undera  furcoat  ora  dark  cloth  coat,  is  the 
essence  of  simplicity.  We  like  the  raised  waistline  and  the  soft  unpressed 
pleats  in  the  skirt.  The  tie  belt  has  fringed  ends.  Vogue  Design  No.  9632. 


This  charming  black  crepe  dress  is  com- 
pletely basic  and  lends  itself  to  the  prettiest 
accessories — a  jeweled  pin,  a  gay  pink  rose 
or  bright  shoes.  Vogue  Design  No.  9672. 


SHOES  BY  BEN  SOMMERS 
HATS  BY  ELIZABETH  MARKS 
GOLD  JEWELRY  BY  JAMES  NAPIER 
BAG  BY  ELIZABETH  STRAirss 


Other  views.  Sizes  and  Prices  of  Vogue  Patterns  on  Page  128.  Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the 
store  which  'sell?  iheni  in  \'onr  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order.*  from 
Vogue  Pattern  Ser\-ice.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich.  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave.. 
Toronto.  Ont.  Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Conn.  residents  please  add  sales  tax.)  These 
patterns  will  be  sent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include  10c 
additional  for  each  pattern  ordered. 
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Poiiils  Soiilli 
Points  Smiimor 


Prettiest  clothes  of  the  year  (and  some  of  the  most 
indicative)  are  the  summer  fashions  that  come 
while  the  snow  flies.  Whether  you  are  going 
South  now  or  planning  for  June,  you  can  do  some 
immediate  thinking  on  wardrohe  ideas: 
a  l)eige  tweed  travel  coat  over  a  hu<l -yellow 
lightweight  wool  dress  or  a  willow-green  suit,  a  pink 
dress,  something  white,  a  hrilliant  print, 
a  hathing  suit  with  the  new  pleats. 
\iy  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor 
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ist-length  jacket,  willow -greeu  tweed 
s  this  suit  fashion  all  year.  By  Stephan. 


yellow  basket-weave  woolen  with  a  lifted  w  ai^-tline  by  David  Crystal.  Col- 
ess,  double-breasted,  tweed  travel  coat  bv  Dick  Dumas.  Bag  by  Lederer. 


I  l.iwfi  -  Iriiin  .irll'l  -  palcllc  in  a  printi  cl  col  lot)  <lr<»  for  heacli 
or  ilaiH-iiif.'.  Uv  .laii<"  (>a>4for<l.  I'iiik  iiccklare  l)y  Urian  Bishop. 


White  ualllf-i>i(ni<'  dress  with  the  stand-avsay  overhloaise 
John  Weilz.  Red  leather  bag  hy  Gucci,  red  kidskin  pum 


i  I. 

L   

Green  silk-shantung  suit  for  Kouth- 
ern  or  summer  travel,  David  Crystal. 


Silk  sheath  with  a  high  waistline  by  Suzy 
Perette;  knitted  jacket  by  Goldworm. 


High  drawstring  waistline  in  powder-pink  linen- 
textured  silk  by  Anne  Fogarty.  Turquoise  beads. 


Dance  dress  for  a  cruise  ship  or  summer  roof — 
green  flower-printed  chiffon.  David  Klein. 


^OTipass  of  fashion   Points  South 


Points  Summer 


The  fashions  on  oil  these  pages  are  presented  to 
you  because  they  show  you  the  trends  of  the  season 
ond  serve  as  a  guide^  as  you  shop.  You  will  find 
many  of  them  in  stores  throughout  the  nation.  How- 
ever,  if  you  do  not  find  Identical  styles  in  your  local 
shops,   we   believe   similar   ones  will   be  available. 


Peppermint-pink  waffle-pique  dress, 
Julia  Richards.  Printed  linen  sandals. 


ABBREVIATED  JACKETS 

confiriii  a  new  proportion  of  silhouette  shown  also  by 
drawstring  waislhnes  and  high-rising  wide  belts. 

SALT-WHITE  AND   GRAIN  BEIGES. 

palo  green  and  lila<'  are  the  light  tones.  Nasturtium  colors 
go  with  exotie  pinks.  Blues  are  azure  and  lapis  lazuli. 

LINEN,  THREADY  SILKS, 

picpie.  mohair  mixtures,  silk  surahs  and  easy-care  mixtures 
are  the  fabrics  . . .  prints  are  brilliant  and  splashy  on  white. 

THE  STRAIGHT-AS-A-STRING 

vertical  sheath  is  back  again  in  a  beach  dress  or  a  casual. 
Knife  pleats  especially  wonderfid  in  white  skirts  or  dresses. 


Sea-green  printed  bathing  suit  with  pleated  skirt 
and  matching  Celanese-sharkskin  beach  coat. 


Pleated  Empire  bathing  suit  in  Dacron-and- 
cotton  print  by  Jean  Novick.  T-strap  sandals. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


Substitute  a  good  low-calorie 
reducing  diet  for  excuses — "A/y  dears, 
I  hardly  eat  a  thing !" — and  see 
how  the  picture  changes !  This  ^"before" 
snapshot  shows  Florence  Edwards 
at  a  whopping  180  pounds  (she's  only 
5' 2"  tall).  Appropriately  enough, 
she's  attending  a  cooky  sale. 


Light  nwnths  later,  50  pounds 
lighter.  At  her  newly  reduced 
weight  of  1 30 pounds,  Mrs.  Edwards 
enjoying  daily  walks  [no  more  naps), 
wearing  "frisky"  dresses 
(no  more  potato  sack-i)  and 
"feeling  peppier  than  I've  fell  in  years!" 


is  lici-  old  8} 

Hv  kAI  IIMUNK  IIII  IM  K  ;in.l  KM  IIXRIM",  MKST 


)i  again! 


TlIK  HKAUTY  DKl'ARTMKNT 
KDITKI)  BY  DAVI  N  CROWKI.L  NORMAN 


"V/^oiir  health  is  really  resplendent,'"  the  doctor  said. 

V  Mrs.  F'dwards  regarded  hiin  vivaciously.  "That," 
she  declared,  "is  not  had  lor  a  woman  of  sixty." 

The  doctor  beamed  back,  nodding  agreement.  "Now." 
he  finished  amiably,  "all  you  must  do  is  lose  lifty  pounds." 

Deepest  gloom  settled  in  the  fatty  regions  of  Mrs. 
Edwards"  heart.  To  think  that  she  had  driven  250  miles 
to  San  Francisco  to  hear  this. 

A  day  later,  back  home  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada 
("Liveliest  ghost  town  in  the  world,  population  450""), 
Florence  Ballou  Edwards,  a  widow  and  popular  owner- 
operator  of  the  Silver  Dollar  Hotel,  lugubriously  an- 
nounced to  everyone  in  sight  her  decision  to  diet.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women  and  children  registered 
awe,  delight  and,  in  many  cases,  disbelief. 

We  believed  her.  We  know  it  takes  courage  of  a  high 
order  to  whack  ofl"  large  quantities  of  pounds,  yet  we 
knew  Mrs.  E.  for  a  fearless  woman.  She  has  climbed 
Fujiyama  twice.  Made  her  way  by  yak  into  Outer  Mon- 
golia. Once  when  a  bull  was  alarming  her  picnic  party, 
she  sidled  up  behind  him  and  tweaked  his  tail.  In  short, 
she  has  demonstrable  courage. 

Our  relieved  delight  at  Mrs.  Edwards'  avowed  de- 
termination to  shrink  from  180  preposterous  pounds  to 
130  reasonable  pounds  (she's  5'2")  was  alloyed  with  irri- 
tation. Having  watched  her  change  in  this  past  decade 
from  petite  to  plump  to  fat,  and  having  hounded  her  to 
no  avail  to  stop  her  outrageous  eating,  we  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  why  she  hadn't  taken  oin-  advice,  and 
that  of  numerous  other  appalled  pals,  long  ago. 

"I  paid  the  doctor  sixty-five  dollars  for  his  advice," 
she  answered  loftily.  "I  am  going  to  get  my  money's 
worth." 

We  waited  until  we  got  home  to  laugh,  knowing  that 
it  is  unwise  to  laugh  at  the  neophyte  dieter  on  any  score. 


Temporarily,  long-term  dieters  are  both  touchy  and 
humorless,  tortured  with  visions  of  hot  chocolate-fudge 
sundaes.  They  are  hungry  (or  think  they  are)  and  bleak 
at  the  prospect  of  a  future  without  nibbling. 

it  seems  to  us  there  are  more  fat  people  waddling  the 
world  convinced  right  up  to  diet  post  time  that  they 
hardly  eat  enough  to  keep  a  fruit  gnat  alive  than  there 
are  pastries  in  Denmark.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  one  of  those. 

"There  are  some  people  who  are  bound  to  put  on 
weight,"  she  told  us  a  few  years  ago.  "Metabolic  in- 
fluences, age,  or  some  such.  I  am  one  of  those." 

"You  are  not,"  we  answered.  "You  just  eat  too  much." 

"Why,  dears,  1  hardly  eat  a  thing." 

"You  eat  all  the  time!" 

She  avoided  us  for  days.  Except  for  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  a  small  town,  where  friends  are  treasures  not  to  be 
sneezed  off  lightly,  she  probably  would  have  dropped 
us  entirely. 

One  of  the  contributing  factors  to  Florence's  im- 
placable gain  in  weight  was  the  fact  that  she  hadn't  the 
remotest  idea  of  where  or  in  what  quantity  lurked  the 
insidious  calorie.  We  encountered  her  one  morning 
padding  down  the  middle  of  Main  Street.  "Look,"  she 
cried,  "fudge  from  the  bake  sale."  Virtuously  she  con- 
tinued, "I  purposely  passed  up  a  lovely  caramel  cake, 
because  it  was  big.  Fudge  is  little." 

Then  there  was  the  idea  that  food  was  a  cure-all  for 
the  blues.  Sometimes,  in  the  winter  months,  the  Silver 
Dollar  is  empty,  the  winds  howl  and  the  snow  piles  up 
outside.  Mrs.  Edwards,  attuned  to  welcoming  guests  at 
all  hours  in  her  hotel,  would  awaken  to  a  window's 
rattle  in  the  predawn  darkness. 

"I  would  be  lonely,"  she  has  confessed,  "and  perhaps 
scared.  Not  of  the  storm,  but  of  the  fact  that  no  revenue 
was  coming  in.  It  gave  continued  on  page  ns 


A  TYPICAL  PREDIET  DAY 

Mrs.  Edwards  is  an  habitual  early  riser  and  so, 
for  an  eye  opener,  she  would  have  at  5 :30  a.m.  : 


CALORIES 

2  cups  tea  with  cream  and  sugar   ...  140 

1  buttered  English  muffin  with 
marmalade   275 

8:00  BREAKFAST: 

Fruit  and  cream   150 

2  scrambled  eggs   2(X) 

2  slices  bacon    65 

I  French  toast  and  jam   300 

Tea  with  cream  and  sugar   70 

10:00  .SNACK: 

Milk,  peanut  butter  and  crackers  .  .  .  350 

11:00 

A  lovely  double-decker  cone   500 

1:00  LI  NCll: 

3  slices  scrapple   300 

1  serving  fried  apples   250 

1  slice  fried  mush   150 

2:00: 

A  couple  of  candies,  perhaps,  or  a 

slice  of  cake   250 

4:30: 

Tea  with  cream  and  sugar   70 

1  toasted  cheese  sandwich   230 

5:.30: 

2  drinks   200 

Snacks  (popcorn,  potato  chips,  nuts).  .  300 

7:00  DINNER: 

Roast  leg  of  lamb   375 

Mashed  potatoes   1(X) 

Gravy   100 

Mint  jelly   100 

Peas  ,   65 

2  hot  rolls  and  butter   250 

Lemon-meringue  pie   350 

Tea  with  cream  and  sugar   70 

Total   5210 

SAMPLE  REDUCING-DIET  MENU 
.S:.10  A.M.: 

2  cups  tea  with  saccharin,  no  cream  .  .  0 

grapefruit   50 

8:00  BREAKFAST: 

2  slices  bacon   65 

1  buttered  toast    100 

1  cup  tea  with  sacchai  in,  no  cream   .  .  0 

mm-. 

1  cup  bouillon   0 

1:00  LUNCH: 

Shrimp,  hard-cooked  egg,  asparagus- 

and-lettuce  salad  with  dietetic  dressing  .  185 

1  glass  nonfat  milk   85 

2  rye  wafers   50 

4:30: 

2  cups  tea   0 

7:00  DINNER: 

1  large  serving  roast  beef   300 

Yorkshire  pudding   115 

1  broiled  tomato   30 

Cucumber-and-lettuce  salad 

with  IT  dietetic  dressing   35 

1  serving  low-caloric  pudding     ....  40 

Total   1055 
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Put  6  slices  bacon  in  a  skillet  and  saute  until  crisp.  Drain  on  paper  toweling 
and  crumble  into  small  pieces.  In  the  bacon  fat  saute  until  golden  2 
large  onions,  peeled  and  chopped,  and  2  cloves  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed. 
Transfer  to  a  large  kettle  (4-quart)  and  add  2  No.  2  cans  tomatoes  and  63^  cups 
consomme.  Cover  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Now  add  1  diced,  peeled  carrot  and 
4  leeks  cut  into  thin  rounds — include  some  of  the  green  leaves.  Continue 
simmering  for  14  hour.  Now  add  1  '/2  pounds  shelled  and  deveined  shrimp  and 
I  pound  boned  crab  meat,  fresh  or  frozen.  Season  with  H  teaspoon  each 
cayenne  pepper  and  saffron.  You  might  like  to  add  about  1  teaspoon  salt, 
depending  upon  your  sea  food.  Reheat  to  simmering  again  and  add  2  pounds 
fresh  or  canned  okra  cut  into  }i"  rounds.  Cook  gently  for  H  hour  more. 
During  the  cooking  stir  occasionally,  being  sure  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle.  Just  before  serving  add  3  tablespoons  chopped  parsley  and  thicken  with 
4  to  6  tablespoons  flour  worked  to  a  thin  smooth  paste  with  a  little  water. 
Cook  until  soup  thickens  slightly.  Add  crumbled  bacon.  Makes  8  servings. 


mrwYi  Bee  Qhrnftn  eF>LC/ 

To  prepare  the  pie  shell,  crush  sufficient  corn  flakes  with  a  rolling  pin  to  make 
I  cup.  Add  H  cup  melted  butter  and  H  cup  sugar.  Mix  well.  Press  firmly 
against  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an  ungreased  9"  pie  plate — leave  the  rim  un- 
covered. Chill  for  about  '-2  hour  or  until  the  shell  is  firm.  Allow  1  quart  vanilla 
ice  cream  to  stand  at  room  temperature  until  soft  and  mushy.  Add  cup 
thawed  frozen  lemonade  concentrate  and  mix  well.  Fill  shell  with  ice-cream 
mixture  and  place  in  freezer  or  freezing  section  of  your  refrigerator  for  about 
4  hours  or  until  frozen  again.  (Use  2  rectangular  ice  trays  if  your  refrigerator 
will  not  take  the  9"  pie  plate.)  Take  the  pie  out  of  the  freezer  and  allow  to 
stand  at  room  temperature  for  about  20  minutes  before  serving.  Remove  just 
the  rind  from  1  lemon  (leave  the  bitter  white  part  on  the  lemon).  Cut  rind  into 
thin  slivers.  Put  in  a  saucepan  with  H  cup  water.  Cover  and  boil  for  10  minutes 
(nearly  all  the  water  will  evaporate).  Add  ^3  cup  sugar  and  cook  for  5  minutes 
more  or  until  the  rind  is  transparent.  If  the  sugar  does  not  dissolve  easily,  add 
I  teaspoon  water.  Stir  occasionally.  Cool  and  dribble  over  the  ice  cream  just 
before  serving.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


STUART-FOWLER 
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CONTINUED 


"Soup  comes  into  its  own  as  a  main  course. 
As  happy  a  gustatory  experience  as  can  come  to  mortal  man  /" 

A  fragrant  bowl  of  steaming-hot  soup  is  so  much  more  than  just  the 
prologue  to  a  delicious  dinner.  Each  of  our  four  triumphant  soups 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  meal  in  itself;  each  could  be  the  star  of  a  family 
supper— or  make  a  dramatic  entrance  at  a  big  supper  party.  Serve  our 
succulent  crab-and-shrimp  gumbo  in  big  plates  with  a  mound  of  fluffy  rice 
in  the  middle  of  each.  Crisp  raw  radishes,  carrot  curls  and  celery  sticks 
take  the  place  of  salad,  and  there's  luscious  lemon  ice-cream  pie  for  dessert. 
A  big  tureen  of  corn-and-clam  chowder,  subtly  seasoned  with  curry, 
is  a  quickie;  try  English  muffins  with  the  chowder,  split,  toasted 
and  spread  with  butter  into  which  you  have  mixed  a  little  blue  cheese. 
A  shimmering  apricot  mold  with  fruit  is  a  perfect  salad-dessert 
finale  for  the  meal,  bordered  with  grapefruit  sections,  frozen 
melon  balls  and  strawberries,  and  a  frill  of  lettuce.  Soul-satisfying 
peasant  minestrone,  with  spicy  sausage,  succulent  vegetables  and 
pasta,  is  topped  with  generous  spoonings  of  Parmesan  cheese,  served 
with  slices  of  buttered  Italian  bread,  followed  by  the  cool,  fresh  taste  of 
apples  in  Waldorf  salad,  made  glamorous  with  red  grapes  and  walnut  meats. 

Lentils,  tiny  meat  balls  of  lamb,  tomatoes  and  dill  combine  in  our  next 
stouthearted  soup,  which  simmers  slowly,  creating  its  own  delicious  alchemy 
of  juices  and  (lavors.  Toss  a  green  salad  to  go  with  the  soup,  adding  a 
handful  of  toasted  slivered  almonds.  Twice-frosted  angel  cake  (first  with 
mocha  cream,  again  with  seven-minute  icing)  is  our  heavenly  dessert ! 
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'  "\     Clip  llit'se  rifipps  and  add  them  to  the  50  treasures  yo 
/>  >         V    Jind  in  thr  neir  Journal  H<-cine  Treasure  Box.  To  oi 
^^.t^   . 


CURRIED  CORN-AND-CLAM  CHOWDER 

Saut^  until  golden,  in  I  tablespoon  butter,  I  medium  onion,  chopped,  and 
3  tablespoons  each  diced  red  and  green  pepper.  Add  about  2^  teaspoons  curry 
powder  (more  or  less,  according  to  your  taste)  and  saute  for  another  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Empty  2  cans  each  condensed  cream-of-mushroom  soup 
and  condensed  cream-of-celery  soup  into  a  3-quart  kettle.  Add  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  the  contents  of  the  skillet,  two  10-ounce  packages  frozen 
com,  3  drops  hot  red-pepper  sauce,  and  four  7H-ounce  cans  drained, 
minced  clams.  Rinse  the  skillet  with  1  }4  cups  water  and  add  this  to  the  soup. 
Heat  very  slowly  until  simmering,  stirring  occasionally.  Continue  simmering 
for  20-30  minutes  or  until  the  com  is  tender.  Beat  2  egg  yolks  lightly  and  add 
to  the  soup  just  before  serving.  Add  extra  water,  milk  or  clam  juice  if  the  soup 
is  too  thick.  Reheat  but  do  not  boil.  Makes  about  4  quarts. 


APRICOT  FRUIT  ASPIC 

Mix  3  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  with  1  cup  cold  water  and  heat  until  dis- 
solved. Drain  1  No.  Hi  can  apricots  and  reserve  the  syrup.  Puree  the  pitted 
apricots  in  a  food  blender  or  through  a  strainer.  Mix  together  the  puree, 
syrup  and  gelatin.  Add  1  pint-bottle  ginger  ale.  Flavor  with  4  tablespoons 
lemon  juice  and  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind.  Stir  thoroughly.  Chill 
until  thick  and  syrupy,  stirring  occasionally  until  all  the  froth  has  disappeared. 
Pour  into  a  6-cup  ring  mold  and  chill  until  firm.  Unmold  on  a  large  platter 
and  fill  the  center  with  a  selection  of  fresh  and  frozen  fruit.  (We  used  seeded 
black  and  green  grapes,  frozen  melon  balls,  frozen  whole  strawberries  and 
grapefruit  sections.  Frozen  pineapple,  frozen  raspberries,  canned  pear  halves, 
fresh  orange  sections  might  be  substituted.)  Decorate  the  base  of  the  mold 
with  chicory  and  more  of  the  mixed  fruit.  Serve  with  your  favorite  fruit- 
salad  dressing.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


Buy  a  veal  shank  with  about  2  pounds  meat  attached.  Put  into  a  5-quart 
kettle  and  add  2  quarts  cold  water,  I  teaspoon  salt  and  14  teaspoon  pepper. 
Cover  and  heat  until  boiling.  Lower  the  heat  and  continue  simmering  for 
about  2  hours  or  until  the  meat  is  fork-tender.  Allow  the  meat  to  cool  in  the 
broth.  Remove  the  bones  and  meat.  Cut  the  meat  off  the  bones  into  bite- 
size  pieces.  Chill  the  broth.  Now  remove  the  fat  from  the  surface.  Heat  i4 
cup  salad  oil  in  a  skillet  and  saute  M  cup  each  chopped  celery,  fresh  spinach, 
green  pepper  (remove  seeds)  and  peeled  onion  until  the  onion  is  golden. 
Heat  the  veal  broth  until  simmering  and  add  the  contents  of  the  skillet  and 
M  pound  thinly  sliced  pepperoni;  you  might  like  to  remove  the  skin  first. 
Also  add  2  cups  each  peeled  and  diced  raw  potatoes,  white  turnips  and  carrots. 
Continue  simmering  until  the  vegetables  are  almost  cooked.  Cook  about  2 
cups  small  macaroni  shells  according  to  package  directions.  Drain  well  and 
add  to  the  soup.  Now  add  the  veal,  1  No.  2  can  tomatoes,  1  package  frozen 
peas,  3/i  cups  beef  broth.  Season  with  2  teaspoons  salt,  I  teaspoon  garlic 
powder  and  li  teaspoon  each  dried  basil  and  pepper.  Reheat  until  very  hot. 
Serve  sprinkled  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Makes  about  5  quarts  soup. 


WALDORF.  SALAD 

In  a  large  bowl  mix  together  1  cup  mayonnaise,  1  cup  commercial  sour  cream 
and  2  tablespoons  honey.  Add  3  cups  tart,  raw  apple,  peeled,  cored  and  diced. 
Mix  well  with  the  dressing  to  prevent  discoloration.  Now  add  2  cups  diced, 
raw  celery  (for  color  use  Pascal  celery),  1  cup  coarsely  chopped  walnut 
meats  and  2  cups  halved,  seeded  red  grapes.  Mix  and  chill.  Serve  garnished 
with  thin  unpeeled  apple  slices.  Makes  6-8  servings. 
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\Recipe  Treasure  Box,  send  $I.3!i  {Pennsylixinia  resiilents  add  3%  Pennsylmnia  sales  tax), 
ADiEs'  Home  Journal  Recipes,  Dept.  10,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


LENTIL-AND-LAMB  SOUP 

Wash  1  pound  lentils  and  drain.  Put  in  a  heavy  5-quart  kettle  together  with  214 
quarts  cold  water.  Add  I  No.  2  can  tomatoes,  I  large  onion,  peeled  and  finely 
chopped,  and  H  cup  butter.  Season  with  2  tablespoons  salt,  1  teaspoon  dried 
dill,  5  small  cloves  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed,  2  bay  leaves  and  H  teaspoon 
pepper.  Cover  and  bring  to  a  boil;  reduce  heat  and  continue  simmering  over 
low  heat  for  about  I  hour  and  45  minutes.  Meanwhile,  soak  H  cup  white  bread 
crumbs  in  H  cflp'milk  for  10  minutes.  Squeeze  dry.  Add  to  1  pound  ground 
shoulder  of  lamb.  Season  with  1  Vz  teaspoons  salt,  }4  teaspoon  dried  dill, 
}4  teaspoon  pepper  and  3^  teaspoon  garlic  powder.  Mix  well.  Now  add  1 
lightly  beaten  egg  and  mix  again.  Form  the  mixture  into  ab'out  48  small  balls 
and  roll  in  flour.  If  the  mixture  is  too  soft  to  shape,  chill  for  20  minutes  before 
handling.  Heat  I  tablespoon  salad  oil  in  a  skillet  and  saute  the  meat  balls  until 
golden  brown.  Drain  them  on  paper  toweling  and  add  to  the  soup.  Simmer  for 
20  minutes  longer.  Cool  and  refrigerate  overnight.  Remove  the  fat  from  the 
surface.  Cover  and  slowly  reheat  soup  to  simmering.  Simmer  for  at  least  10 
minutes.  Add  a  little  water  if  the  soup  seems  too  thick.  Garnish  with  small 
pieces  of  cooked  bacon.  Makes  8  servings. 


TWICE-FROSTED  ANGEL  CAKE 

Bake  or  buy  one  10"  angel-food  cake.  Split  cake  horizontally  twice— giving 
three  layers.  Add  2  tablespoons  instant  coffee  to  2  cups  hea\y  cream  and  whip 
until  very  thick  and  glossy  (stands  in  peaks).  Use  no  sugar.  Spread  the  cream 
on  each  layer  of  the  cake  and  put  the  three  layers  together.  Frost  outside 
of  cake  with  cream.  Chill  overnight.  Make  a  7-minu'e  frosting  according 
to  your  favorite  recipe  and  flavor  with  1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract.  If 
you  wish  to  decorate  the  cake,  reserve  about  1  cup  frosting.  Tint  the  re- 
mainder to  desired  shade  with  yellow  food  coloring.  Use  it  to  frost  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  cake.  (Be  careful  not  to  work  the  cream  into  the  frosting.) 
To  make  the  daisies:  Use  a  star-shaped  point.  Fill  a  pastry  bag  with  %  of  the 
white  frosting.  Draw  out  8  petals,  starting  at  the  center.  Tint  the  rest  of  the 
white  frosting  green  and  make  the  leaves  with  the  leaf  point.  Put  a  dot  of  yel- 
low frosting  in  the  center  of  each  daisy. 
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WHAT  DR.  SPOCK 


An  Encyclopedic  Guide 
to  Flillierlo  Lncatalogued 

Afflictions,  A  berrations, 
Exolic  Diseases  of  the 

American  Child 


TINA  S.  FREDERICKS 


The  first  time  my  wife  announced  that  I 
was  in  a  fatherly  way,  I  bought  a  book  on 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  babies.  I  wanted 
to  find  out  if  a  baby  would  upset  the  even 
tenor  of  a  parent's  ways,  and  so  on. 

The  book  was  quite  thick  but  most  comfort- 
ing. There  were  chapters  on  breast  feeding, 
weaning,  bowel  training,  diets,  schedules,  the 
standard  childhood  diseases  and  such  fancy 
extras  as  protruding  navels  and  undescended 
testicles,  but  nothing,  I  felt,  that  a  child,  a 
mother  and  a  good  pediatrician  couldn't 
handle.  I  was  quite  relieved.  As  was  my  wife. 
She  felt  there  was  nothing  that  a  child,  a  good 
pediatrician  and  a  father  couldn't  handle. 

So,  in  due  time,  the  child  arrived,  a  fine 
baby  daughter,  and  for  three  weeks  we  hewed 
to  the  line  laid  down  in  the  baby  book. 

"My,  but  I  was  smart  buying  that  book,"  I 
told  my  wife.  "When  you  know  what  to  ex- 
pect from  a  baby,  it  isn't  bad  at  all." 

But  shortly  thereafter  I  noticed  something 
ratherstrange.  I  wasgettingup  with  the  baby 
at  night  much  more  often  than  was  my  wife. 
She  said  she  hadn't  noticed  it,  but  I  persisted 
and  called  in  our  neighbor,  John  Blackheart, 
a  bitter  old  man  with  five  children. 

Upon  hearing  my  story,  he  brightened  con- 
siderably. "The  reason  you're  getting  up  so 
much  at  night,"  he  said,  "is  that  your  baby 
has  got  a  bad  case  of  Traitor's  Throat." 
"Traitor's  Throat?"  1  said.  "I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing!" 

"Traitor's  Throat,"  he  said, 
brightening  even  more,  "is  what 
a  baby  has  when  she  cries  just 
loud  enough  to  wake  her  father 
up  but  not  loud  enough  to  wake 
her  mother  up.  The  father  has 
two  alternatives:  he  can  either 
get  up  and  change  her  or  he  can 
lie  there  half  the  night  waiting  to  see  if  she 
won't  wake  the  mother  up.  With  Traitor's 
Throat,  she  never  does." 
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DIDN'T  TELL  US! 


A  Survival  Kit  for  the  New  l^arent  By  B.  M.  Atkinson,  Jr. 


"What  a  diabolical  disease!"  I  exclaimed. 
"But  why  isn't  there  something  about  it  in  my 
baby  book?" 

"For  the  same  reason  there  is  nothing  about 
Potty  Arm  in  your  baby  book!" 

"Potty  Arm?"  my  wile  wheezed. 

"Potty  Arm,"  John  explained,  "is  a  com- 
pulsion all  children  get  when  they're  about 
two  years  old.  They  start  throwing  stutT  in  the 
potty.  Mostly  the  mother's  stuff.  Her  tooth- 
brush, her  facecloth,  her  powder  puff,  her 
girdle.  It's  almost  as  bad  as  Vesuvian  Bladder." 

"Good  heavens!"  I  said.  "There  are  more 
of  these  things?" 

"Hundreds  more!  Physical  ami  mental. 
And  every  one  is  this  catalytic-type  thing.  The 
child  has  the  affliction,  but  only  the  parents 
suffer  from  it." 

"I  repeat,"  1  said.  "iVIiy  isn't  there  some- 
thing about  it  in  my  baby  book?" 

"Don't  be  silly!"  he  said.  "If  those  ex- 
perts told  everything  about  children,  there 
wouldn't  he  any  more  children  and  without 
any  more  children  there  wouldn't  be  any  more 
books  about  children." 

"But,"  I  whimpered,  "if  the  experts  won't 
tell  all  about  children,  why  doesn't  some  vic- 
tim do  it?  Why  doesn't  some  poor,  beat-up 
father  catalogue  the  strangest  of  these  afflic- 
tions, the  grisliest  of  these  surprises,  and  put 
humanity  into  his  debt  forever?" 

"Well,"  John  smirked,  "all  you  need  is  a 
few  more  years  and  a  notebook!  Why  don't 
you  do  it?" 

EPILOGUE 

Now  that  was  some  time  ago— 15  years,  4 
children,  20  notebooks  and  823  afflictions  ago, 
to  be  exact— and  I  am  now  prepared  to  put 
humanity  in  my  debt,  but  not  at  the  risk  of 
discontinuing  humanity.  I  realize  now  that 
the  technical  experts  on  child  maintenance  are 
right:  tell  new  parents,  potential  parents 
everything  they  can  expect  from  children  and 
there  won't  be  any  more  children.  (And  God 
forbid  that  I  should  deprive  our  deserving 
teen-agers  of  the  jo^s_of  parenthood.) 

Therefore  I  am  cataloguing  only  a  fraction 
of  the  afflictions  in  my  vast  collection;  not 
enough  to  frighten  man  and  wife  away  from 
the  Trap,  but  still  enough  so  the  Trap  won't 
be  too  much  of  a  shock  once  they're  in  it. 

I  have  arranged  the  afflictions  in  alphabeti- 
cal rather  than  chronological  order  for  a  very 
simple  reason:  a  catalytic-type  affliction  fol- 
lows no  set  chronological  pattern.  A  child  of 
three  may  take  such  delight  in  the  suffering 
that  some  one  of  his  infantile  afflictions  is 
causing  his  parents  that  he  will  cling  to  it  for 
years- or  until  such  time  as  he  is  big  enough 
to  be  hit. 

B.  M.  ATKINSON,  JR. 

ARCARO'S  DISE.4SE:  A  temporary  form  of 
insanity  in  which  a  crib-bound  baby  supposes 
himself  to  be  Eddie  Arcaro.  The  baby  will 
place  himself  on  all  fours  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  jockey  astride  a  horse  and  then 
will  commence  to  ride  this  imaginary  horse  as 
though  he  is  Mr.  Arcaro  aboard  a  Derby 
winner.  The  rocking  of  the  crib  can  be  heard 
throughout  the  house  and  quite  often  in  the 
next  block.  A  new  father,  upon  first  hearing 
this  noise,  immediately  assumes  that  at  least 
eight  burglars  are  breaking  into  the  house.  Es- 


pecially is  this  true  if  the  child  should  suffer 
a  seizure  between  midnight  and  4  a.m.  Tech- 
nically, the  disease  at  this  hour  is  known  as 
Revere's  Visitation.  The  child,  instead  of 
thinking  he  is  Eddie  Arcaro,  thinks  he  is  Paul 
Revere  and  acts  accordingly. 

HELL'S  PARALYSIS:  A  short  circuit  of  the 
legs  and  ears  occurring  in  a  child  when  called 
on  the  phone  by  a  playmate.  The  ringing  of 
the  phone,  no  matter  how  long  or  loud,  is 
completely  lost  on  the  child,  and  the  call  is 
finally  taken  by  the  father,  who  for  five  min- 
utes has  been  either  in  the  attic,  the  basement 
or  the  shower  screaming  for  somebody  to 
answer  the  thing. 

BUTT'S  DISEASE:  A  malignant  oiliness  of 
the  tongue  in  which  an  older  child,  accused 
of  tormenting  a  brother  or  sister,  will  habitu- 
ally preface  her  defense  with  the  words,  "But 
all  I  did  was  "  These  words,  always  ut- 
tered in  profound  amazement  and  innocence, 
are  indicative  of  a  brilliant  but  diabolical 
mind,  in  that  the  child  has  discovered  how  to 
cause  a  maximum  of  grief  with  a  minimum  of 
eflbrt.  Thus  she  will  send  a  younger  sister  into 
a  screaming  tantrum,  and  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  mother  on  the  scene  will  pitifully  protest, 
"But  all  1  did  was  give  her  a  little  pat  on  the 
head!"  Though  the  truth,  she  fails  to  add  that 
she  was  fully  aware  that  nothing  irritates  the 
victim  as  much  as  "a  little  pat  on  the  head." 
As  Paris,  a  pioneer  in  the  field,  remarked  upon 
the  occasion  of  Achilles'  death:  "But  all  I 
did  was  shoot  him  in  the  heel !" 

DR.  WEST'S  DELIGHT:  A  joint  perversion 
of  the  retina  and  taste  buds  causing  a  child  to 
regard  a  toothbrush  not  as  a  toothbrush  but  as 
a  hairy  lollipop.  Rather  than  brushing  with  it, 
the  child  sucks  it,  the  resulting  noise  being 
that  of  a  man  on  snowshoes  wading  through  a 
vat  of  egg  whites.  Though  this  fixation  lasts 
from  five  to  six  years,  the  suctional  force  is 
greatest  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affliction.  A 
two-year-old  boy  can,  within  three  days,  reduce 
a  brand-new  toothbrush  to  a  state  of  limpness 
found  only  in  pipe  cleaners.  Occurs  always  in 
association  with  Hope's  Obsession,  a  morbid 
fondness  for  tooth  paste.  So  insatiable  is  this 
craving  in  somechildren  that  the  paste  will  often 
wind  up  as  sandwich  spread.  This  results  in  a 
corollary  affliction  known  as  Jelly  Roll  Clutch, 
a  muscular  disorder  of  the  fingers  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  squeeze  a 
tube  of  tooth  paste  from  the  bottom.  Being 
squeezed  always  in  the  middle,  a  new  tube  of 
paste  will,  within  four  days,  take  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  exploded  jelly  roll.  In  an  effort 
to  curb  these  dietary  extravagances,  many 
parents  will  outlaw  paste  and  substitute  tooth 
powder.  Very  seldom  is  this  change  in  menu 
successful.  Rather  than  pour  the  powder  into 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  child  will  moisten 
his  brush,  thread  it  through  the  opening  in  the 
top  of  the  can,  and  dip  it  into  the  main  body 
of  the  powder.  A  few  such  baptisms  of  the 
brush  and  the  powder  is  no  longer  powder  but 
a  collection  of  dirty  gray  marbles  of  practical 
value  only  to  the  gourd  section  of  Xavier 
Cugat's  band. 

DUR ANTE'S  FRENZY:  A  violent  thrashing 
of  a  baby's  arms,  legs,  head,  feet,  rib  cage  and 
buttocks  punctuated  by  shrieks  from  the 


baby  and  profane  mutterings  from  attendant 
parents  seeking  to  control  the  thrashing. 
Caused  by  belief  among  babies  that  the  hu- 
man nose  is  a  fit  depository  for  anything  but 
nose  drops.  The  average  eighteen-month-old 
will,  without  a  qualm,  introduce  into  his 
nostrils  peas,  marbles,  collar  buttons,  ciga- 
rette butts  and  carpet  tacks,  but  when  asked 
to  submit  the  same  organ  to  four  drops  of 
nasal  balm  immediately  fears  for  his  life, 
evidently  confusing  the  nose  dropper  with  a 
suctional  device  for  removing  the  brains.  Ad- 
ministering the  nose  drops  against  the  child's 
wishes  is  the  equivalent  of  force-feeding  a 
python,  and  unless  the  mother  outweighs  the 
child  by  150  pounds  or  has  recourse  to  a  vise, 
strait  jacket  and  leg  irons,  the  assistance  of  the 
father  will  be  required.  In  such  case,  the 
father  should  first  gird  himself  with  ear  muffs, 
raincoat  and  catcher's  mask,  as  in  the  ensuing 
struggle  there  is  always  considerable  doubt  as 
to  who  will  wind  up  with  the  drops  and  where. 
In  administering  suppositories,  the  father 
should  exercise  even  more  care. 

GERONIMO'S  BOUNCE:  A  congenital 
binding  of  the  leg  muscles  making  it  impossible 
for  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to 
walk  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  Thus  handicapped, 
the  child  spends  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his 
life  jumping  down  stairs,  his  parents  spending 
the  corresponding  time  ducking,  as  a  forty- 
pound  boy  can,  in  one  jump,  shake  houses 
three  blocks  away.  This  terror,  however,  de- 
creases with  age.  Whereas  a  boy  at  four  years 
of  age  will  require  thirty  jumps  to  negotiate 
thirty  steps,  he  will,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
require  only  three  jumps.  However,  in  requir- 
ing only  three  jumps,  he  may  also  require 
splints,  traction  and  a  bone  graft,  but  that's 
the  paratroopers  for  you. 

<;OAT  MOUTH:  A  dietary  phenomenon  in 
which  babies,  usually  from  nine  to  twenty-four 
months,  are  possessed  of  a  great  appetite  for 
everything  but  food,  showing  a  marked  pref- 
erence for  coffee  grounds,  eggshells,  lamp 
cords,  soap,  soil,  crib  railings,  dog  biscuit  and 
quite  often  the  ear  of  the  dog  itself.  Just  how 
the  infant,  with  his  small  and  limited  number 
of  teeth,  can  chew  his  way  through  crib  rail- 
ings, spaniel  ears,  and  so  on,  will  forever  re- 
main a  mystery  to  the  parent  unless,  in  an 
effort  to  remove  splinters,  dog  hair,  eggshells, 
and  so  on,  the  parent  is  stupid  enough  to  stick 
a  finger  in  said  infant's  mouth.  Not  all  nine- 
fingered  fathers  have  power  saws. 

HAMLET'S  MANLA :  A  morbid  fondness  for 
death  scenes;  a  temporary  but  violent  hysteria 
in  which  an  injured  child,  no  matter  how 
slight  the  injury,  believes  herself  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death  and  howls  accordingly.  These 
cries  have  such  a  high  anguish  content  and  are 
accompanied  by  such  elaborate  dramatic  ef- 
fects that  the  father  is  immediately  convinced 
that  the  child  is  at  death's  door  and  will  race 
through  the  house,  vaulting  tables  and  crash- 
ing through  unopened  doors,  going  to  her 
rescue.  He  fails  to  realize  that,  in  staging 
death  scenes,  a  six-year-old  child  with  a 
skinned  knee  can  outscreech  a  gut-shot 
panther.  Even  more  deceptive  are  the  dra- 
matic effects.  A  child  falling  down  the  front 
steps  and  slightly  skinning  a  shin  could  hobble 
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Foolproof 

Color  Sclienies 

Pale  pink  tvalls  set  the  stage 
for  rooms  inviting  and  cheerful. 

♦ 


Simple  lines  of  the  white  brick  fireplace  ami  marble  coffee  table  set  off  the  bright  reds  ami  pinks  used  on  furniture  and 
cushions.  Antique  brass  sconces  and  early-American  andirons  add  a  decorative  touch  to  the  room. 
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Pink  cordurov 


Shown  in  two  very  different  rooms,  cherry  red  and  carna- 
tion pink  combine  to  provide  a  stimulating  color  theme  in 
rooms  gay  and  inviting.  In  the  traditional  setting,  bouquets 
of  pink  and  red  roses  bloom  in  a  setting  of  the  palest  pink 
walls  and  white  woodwork.  The  grass  green  of  a  cotton  rug 
is  echoed  in  green  corduroy  pillows,  and  a  splash  of  violet 
corduroy  adds  an  air  of  luxury  when  used  on  antique  foot- 
stool and  other  pillows. 

In  the  modern  setting,  the  sofa,  covered  in  brilliant  pink 
corduroy,  picks  its  color  from  one  of  those  in  the  bold  and 
colorful  plaid  used  on  benches  and  window  seat.  Here  the 
rug  is  jute — practical  and  inexpensive. 

In  either  type  of  room  the  warm,  pretty  combination  of 
red  and  pink  offers  a  cheerful  invitation  to  sit  by  the  fire. 


The  elegance  of  rose-flowered  chintz  on  the 
sofas  blends  beautifully  and  warmly  with  a  traditional 
background  and  shelves  filled  with  antique  china. 


By  CYNTHIA  MrADOO  WHEATLAND 

Interior  Decoration  Editor 


Pork  chops  and  ruddy 
sweet  potatoes,  baked  to  a 
1    juicy  tenderness  in  a  sweet-sour 
sauce,  will  delight  the 
most  discriminating  guest. 
Molded  spinach  salad, 
surprisingly  seasoned  with 
herbs,  is  the  perfect  complement. 


^(00 


By  MARGARKTTA  STEVENSON 

It's  fun  to  take  foods  that  are  gingham  in  price  and  give  them 
silken  charm.  Here  is  a  delicious  party  menu  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  any  thrift-minded  hostess.  Besides,  it  has  all  the  ele- 
ments every  party  dinner  should  have:  heartiness  to  please  the 
men;  color,  artful  seasonings  and  subtle  nuances  of  flavor  to 
pique  the  curiosity  of  the  women.  I've  often  wondered  why 
some  hostesses  feel  that  unless  they  have  an  elaborate  feast  it 
isn't  a  party.  It's  the  taste  and  drama  you  use  in  presenting  your 
dinner  that  really  make  it  a  festive,  long-remembered  occasion. 


MENU 

HAKKl)  PORK  PIQUANTE 
AND  SWKK.T  POTATOES 

MOI.DK.D  SPINACH  SALAD 

CORN  STICKS 

PEACH  SNOW  CAPS 

COFFEE 


Peach  Snow  Caps — a  light,  refreshing 
finish  for  a  bountiful  meal. 


PORK  PIQUANTE 

Buy  a  4-poiind  loin  of  pork,  rib  end,  and  have  your  butcher  bone  and  cut  it  into 
chops.  You  should  get  at  least  9  thick  chops  from  this  amount.  Cut  excess  fat 
from  the  chops,  otherwise  the  sauce  will  be  greasy.  Sear  the  chops  until  they  are 
golden  brown  on  both  sides  and  drain  on  paper  towels.  Arrange  the  chops  in 
the  bottom  of  a  shallow  3-quart  casserole  and  season  with  about  teaspoon 
salt  and  '4  teaspoon  pepper. 

For  the  sauce:  Drain  1  No.  2  can  crushed  pineapple.  Reserve  the  pineapple. 
To  the  juice  add  '  -2  cup  water,  M  cup  each  vinegar  and  brown  sugar,  2  table- 
spoons each  lemon  juice,  prepared  mustard  and  Worcestershire  sauce,  1  tea- 
spoon salt  and  H  teaspoon  pepper.  Moisten  2  tablespoons  cornstarch  with  a 
little  cold  water  and  stir  into  the  pineapple-juice  mixture.  Cook  until  slightly 
thickened,  stirring  constantly. 

Drain  I  can  sweet  potatoes  and  arrange  in  between  the  pork  chops.  Peel  and 
thinly  slice  2  medium  onions,  separate  the  rings,  and  layer  on  top  of  potatoes 
and  chops.  Sprinkle  with  1  teaspoon  salt  and  )/%  teaspoon  pepper.  Pour  the 
sauce  over  all.  Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  2  hours, 
or  until  the  pork  and  onions  are  fork-tender.  Uncover  and  top  with  pineapple. 
Bake,  uncovered,  for  another  15  minutes.  Makes  8  servings. 


MOLDED  SPINACH  SALAD 

Cook  6  packages  frozen  chopped  spinach  according  to  package  directions. 
Drain  well  and  cool.  Add  %  cup  commercial  sour  cream,  8  tablespoons  coarsely 
chopped  celery  and  6  tablespoons  grated  onion.  Season  with  2  tablespoons  vin- 
egar, 1  tablespoon  each  finely  chopped  parsley  and  salt,  and  1  teaspoon  each  dried 
tarragon  and  chervil.  Mix  well.  Pack  the  mixture  into  a  2'^-quart  ring  mold 
or  custard  cups  and  chill  well  for  at  least  2  hours.  Unmold  and  serve  with  sour- 
cream  dressing.  Decorate  the  base  of  the  mold  with  water  cress  and  peeled 
sliced  cucumber  sprinkled  with  finely  grated  carrot.  Makes  8  servings. 

Dressing:  Mbc  1  cup  commercial  sourcream  with  2  tablespoons  grated  cucumber. 


PEACH  SNOW  CAPS 

Open  2  No.  .303  cans  cling  peach  halves.  Drain,  reserving  juice.  Arrange 
halves  in  a  shallow  baking  dish,  hollow  side  up.  Crumble  12  small  maca- 
roons (1  '  3  cups)  and  add  3  tablespoons  peach  syrup  and  1  tablespoon  melted 
butter.  Mix  well  and  let  stand  until  the  syrup  has  soaked  into  the  macaroons. 
Fill  the  hollows  of  the  peach  halves  with  the  macaroon  mixture.  Pour  about 
M  cup  peach  syrup  into  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  '  2  hour.  To  the  remaining  peach  syrup  add  1  table- 
spoon each  sugar  and  cornstarch.  Mix  well.  Heat  until  the  mixture  becomes 
clear  and  slightly  thickened.  Tint  it  a  delicate  amber  color  with  a  few  drops 
red  and  yellow  food  coloring.  Serve  the  peaches  hot,  topped  with  a  scoop  of 
vanilla  ice  cream  and  a  sprig  of  mint.  Pass  the  hot  peach  sauce  at  the  table. 


BUSY-DAY  MENUS 


ade  souper  with  soup  — 

of  course! 


Take  a  tray  —  heat  a  soup!  Any  one  of  Campbell's  good  soups! 
Add  a  salad  or  a  sandwich  and  dessert.  You  can  have  a  delicious, 
nourishing  meal  ready  in  minutes!  Try  these  busy-day  menus  or 
make  up  your  own.  It's  easy  with  Campbell's  Soups! 


GOOD  'N  HEARTY 

Vegetable  Beef  Soup 
Grilled  Cheese  Sandwiches 
Pickles     Swanson  Frozen  Apple  Pie  Coffee 


LOW-CALORIE  SPECIAL 

Chicken  Vegetable  Soup 
Peach-Cottage  Cheese  Salad  Crackers 
Angel  Cake     Hot  Tea 


MEATLESS  MEAL 

Tomato  Soup 
Tuna  Salad     Potato  Chips 
Instant  Chocolate  Pudding 


CROW-ABOUT  COMBO 

Chicken  Noodle  Soup 
Scrambled  Eggs     Buttered  Toast  with  Jelly 
Af^ple  Milk 


SOUP-SANDWICH  DUET 

Chicken  with  Rice  Soup 
Peanut  Butter  and  Bacon  Sandwiches 
Carrot  Sticks     Oatmeal  Cookies  Banana 


ALL-AMERICAN 

Vegetable  Soup 
Grilled  Frank  with  Cheese 
Green  Salad  Doughnuts 


DAD'S  FAVORITE 

Minestrone  Soup 
Hamburger  (with  everything) 
Chocolate  Sundaes 


SATURDAY-NIGHT  SPECIAL 

Turkey  Noodle  Soup 
Browned  Link  Sausages  Succotash 
Applesauce  Milk 


Have  you  had 
your  soup  today? 
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ST.  LOUIS  WOMAN 
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I  was  on  stage  for  about  twenty  minutes  and  I 
received  one  iiundred  dollars. 

The  five-hundred-odd  people  who  heard  me 
knew  me,  most  of  them.  I  smiled  as  I  sang  and 
nodded  at  friends  in  the  audience.  I  wore  a 
plain  white  chifTon  dress  decorated  with  Alen- 
(;on  lace,  my  hair  was  done  up  on  the  top  of 
my  head  like  mamma's  (I  had  been  waiting 
years  to  do  it)  and  I  had  no  make-up.  I  looked 
five  or  six  years  older  than  my  almost  thir- 
teen—and I  was  as  tall  as  I  am  now,  though  a 
good  deal  thinner.  The  concertmaster  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  played  the  violin  with  me 
and  we  had  a  piano  accompanist.  "Schdii, 
sclioii he  kept  whispering  to  himself— "Beau- 
tiful, beautiful!" 

Not  that  I  had  not  sung  in  public  before. 
From  the  third  grade  on,  whenever  the  teacher 
of  my  class  had  an  extra  five  minutes  to  fill, 
she  called  on  me.  I  was  delighted  (o  respond 
with  numbers  taken  from  vaudeville  to  opera. 

When  I  sang  for  my  hundred  dollars  I  had 
already  conimenced  music  lessons.  I  had  no 
illusions  about  the  training  it  would  fake  to 
make  me  what  I  wanted.  I  went  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  our  neighborhood  and 
olTercd  to  sing  in  the  four-voice  choir.  After 
two  Sundays  they  awarded  me  ail  the  solos. 

Not  that  I  was  Catholic.  Our  family  was 
thoroughly  mixed  up  in  a  religious  way.  My 
mother  was  Catholic:  m>  father  was  a  Mason, 
a  Knight  Templar;  my  grandmother  was 
Lutheran:  and  Walter  and  I  fell  somewhere 
between.  Actually,  denomination  never  has 
made  any  dilference  to  me.  What  I  wanted  was 
someplace  to  sing  and  the  chiirciies  provided  it. 

Competing  with  the  roar  of  the  organ  and 
the  other  voices,  I  got  volume  and  strength. 
But  after  fourteen  months  I  deserted  the  choir 
and  started  to  keep  my  mouth  shut.  Not  be- 
cau.se  anything  went  wrong,  but  simply  be- 
cause my  new  singing  teacher  told  me,  "You 
should  study,  not  sing.  I'his  I'ree-a nil-easy  style 
of  yours  is  all  very  well,  but  it  interferes  with 
your  musical  line  of  thought.  You  have  to 
stop  it  if  you  want  to  be  a  real  singer." 

There  was  nothing  I  wanted  more— and  I 
quit  public  appearances  (except  for  perhaps 
two  or  three  a  year  that  I  could  not  resist)  for 
five  years. 

Mrs.  Louise  Meyerson  Vctta-Karst  was  a 
small-boned,  very  pretty  and  dominating 
woman.  She  had  long  blue-green  eyes,  heavy 
red-brown  hair  piled  on  lop  of  her  head,  and  a 
complexion  of  piue  cream — with  exclamation 
points  of  black  eyebrows.  She  lo\ed  singing 
more  than  anything  else  and,  I  think,  she  loved 
me  next  to  singing.  I  kntnv  I  felt  that  way 
toward  her. 

Lulu— as  her  friends  called  her — was  re- 
lated to  Chouteau,  a  fur  trapper  in  the  early 
days,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  trading  post 
of  St.  Louis.  When  she  was  very  young,  she 
traveled  to  Europe  and  lived  there  for  a  time, 
then  came  back  and  married  the  French  consul 
in  St.  Louis.  Six  or  seven  years  later  she  was 
divorced,  went  back  to  France  and  entered  the 
Sorbonne  for  seventeen  years  of  studying 
music. 

She  was  composed  of  opposites;  she  had  an 
explosive  temper  and  yet  the  most  tremendous 
patience  I  have  ever  seen.  She  was  a  close 
friend  of  my  family  and  it  was  my  mother  who 
told  me  she  would  be  my  teacher  when  I  in- 
formed the  family  that  I  wanted  to  study. 

"I  want  to  be  a  real  singer,"  I  said  grandly, 
"and  I  don't  care  how  hard  1  have  to  work." 

If  I  had  known  then  just  what  those  words 
meant,  I  might  never  have  gone  to  Lulu.  I 
could  not  have  imagined  that  I  would  be  her 
pupil  for  exactly  the  same  time— seventeen 
years— that  she  had  studied  abroad.  It  would 
have  terrified  me.  Today  1  would  not  exchange 
those  priceless  years  for  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world. 

How  she  came  to  be  my  teacher  is  a  story 
that  has  always  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of 
fate.  I  had  been  singing  with  the  choir  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  for  a  few  months  and 
I  had  some  Italian  friends  who  were  impressed 
with  my  untrained  voice.  They  used  to  tirge 
me  to  take  lessons.  "At  least,"  they  said,  "why 


don't  you  visit  someone  who  can  really  tell 
you  what  a  treasure  you  have  in  your  throat?" 

Their  daughter,  Florencia  Bettini,  had  been 
taking  piano  lessons  from  one  of  the  foremost 
teachers  in  the  city — a  tall,  dignified,  hand- 
some man  who  was  highly  respected  by  the 
Midwest  society  of  the  day.  I  was  impressed 
by  his  reputation  and  finally  he  agreed  to  hear 
me  and  I  agreed  to  go. 

1  was  not  too  happy  about  it.  I  kept  mum- 
bling that  his  studio  was  the  place  where  "the 
kids  with  lots  of  money  went."  The  size  and 
rich  decorations  made  me  unhappy;  so  did  his 
brusque  greeting  and  the  fact  that  he  ordered 
me  up  on  the  small  stage  with  an  accompanist 
and  sat  down  and  commenced  to  open  his 
mail.  I  determined  that  I  would  show  him. 

The  song  I  had  selected  opened  on  a  very 
high  note  that  was  a  sustained  one.  I  hit  it  and 
held  it — and  watched  my  audience-of-one  like 
a  hawk. 

As  soon  as  that  note  hit  his  eardrums,  he 
jerked  as  if  someone  had  stabbed  him.  But  he 
kept  on  ripping  open  the  envelope.  As  I  went 
into  the  song,  he  took  out  the  letter  and 
opened  it — but  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  fin- 
ished it.  He  bounded  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
song  and  cried,  "What's  your  name?" 

I  told  him  what  it  was  and  that  I  was  almost 
thirteen. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  know  I'm  not  wrong," 
he  told  me,  "but  in  something  as  important  as 
this,  we  must  make  sure."  He  dragged  me  out 
of  the  studio  and  beat  on  the  door  of  the  next 
studio.  I  waited  outside  as  he  rushed  in  and  I 
could  hear  the  argument:  "I  don't  care  who 
you're  teaching.  Lulu,  you  have  to  stop  and 
listen  to  this  angel!" 

I-inally  he  came  out  again,  and  took  me  in- 
side. That  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
Mme.  Vetla-Karst — a  woman  of  real  beauty, 
about  sixty  years  old.  staring  at  me  as  if  she 
wanted  to  drill  holes  in  my  head. 

"Sing!"  she  said  in  her  gravel  voice. 

I  repealed  the  song  I  had  done  for  the  piano 
teacher.  Lulu  seemed  unimpressed.  She  got  up 
and  peered  at  me. 

"What's  your  name?"  she  asked.  "How 
oUP  \N  here  do  you  live?" 

Then  she  was  silent.  Finally  she  said,  "I 
want  to  teach  you,  my  girl." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said  firmly.  "My  mother 
doesn't  want  me  to  take  lessons  from  anyone 
except  a  woman  she  knew  as  a  child." 

Lulu  pulfed  away  fiercely  on  her  cigarette. 
"Who  is  this  woman?"  she  jerked  out.  "Maybe 
I  know  her." 

"Mv  mother  sang,  but  not  professionally," 
I  said  doubtfully.  "I  can't  " 

"Nonsense!"  she  snapped.  "What's  your 
mother's  name?" 

"Mrs.  Traubel,"  I  said. 


Lulu  shook  her  head  impatiently.  "What's 
the  name  of  this  wonderful  teacher  she  wants 
you  to  have?" 

"A  woman  named  Lulu  Meyerson,"  I  said 
defiantly. 

A  change  came  over  Mme.  Vetta-Karst's 
face.  She  did  not  smile,  but  somehow  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  relaxed  inwardly  and 
were  enjoying  the  moment. 

"Tell  me,  child,"  she  said,  "v  h  it  was  your 
mother's  maiden  name?"  I  was  sjrprised  at 
the  gentleness  of  the  question. 

"Clara  Stuhr,"  I  said. 

"I  see,"  Lulu  said  thoughtfully,  "I  see."  She 
marched  to  a  telephone  and,  turning,  demanded 
our  home  number.  I  gave  it  to  her  and  she  told 
the  operator  and  waited.  Suddenly  she  rasped, 
"Clara!  This  is  Lulu — Lulu  Meyerson!" 

From  then  on,  for  seventeen  years,  she  was 
my  second  mother.  Probably  I  spent  more 
time  in  her  company,  in  that  old  studio,  than  I 
did  with  my  family  if  the  hours  of  sleep  are  not 
counted.  And  the  first  lesson  I  ever  took  with 
her  was  the  same  as  the  last :  scales  and  more 
scales,  up  and  down  the  scales  until  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  climbing  endless  mountains  of  notes. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  for  me  to  learn  in 
starting  with  Lulu  was  obedience.  I  had  been 
used  to  having  my  own  way ;  my  voice  was  the 
magic  wand  that  opened  most  doors  for  me  in 
St.  Louis.  Now.  with  the  whip  of  her  gravelly 
tones  cutting  through  my  weary  ascending  and 
descending  of  notes,  it  was  different.  Yet  I 
loved  it;  it  was  wonderful  because  it  was,  I 
knew,  the  object  of  my  whole  life.  This  was  a 
person  who  really  knew  singing.  Anything  that 
I  ever  proved  later  in  life  by  my  singing  was 
something  that  Lulu  dreamed  of  first. 

Starling  with  a  half  hour  of  scales  each  day 
and  increasing  steadily  from  then  on.  Lulu 
listened  to  me  and  corrected  me,  closing  her 
eyes,  leaning  back  with  her  ears  cocked  to  hear 
the  slightest  deviation  from  what  she  had 
commanded.  It  was  as  if  some  famous  base- 
ball coach  had  picked  a  kid  off  the  sandlots 
and  was  trying  to  teach  him  to  swing  and  hit 
like  Babe  Ruth.  When  I  despaired,  she  assured 
me  that  I  was  capable  of  it ;  when  I  was  su- 
premely confident,  she  deflated  me  expertly. 
Four,  eight,  twelve  notes  up  and  down,  trying 
to  make  each  one  as  perfect  as  possible. 

That  is  what  I  always  started  to  do,  what  I 
never  finished  doing:  simply  to  sing  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  set  of  scales.  What  I  was  inter- 
ested in  was  not  volume  nor  holding  a  note, 
nor  hitting  a  high  or  a  low.  I  only  wanted  bal- 
ance and  control  to  be  achieved  and  held  to 
their  utmost  limit.  1  wanted  perfect  clarity, 
perfect  tone,  perfect  levels.  "You  don't  want 
any  holes  in  your  voice,"  grated  Lulu.  "That's 
^vhy  you  have  to  work." 


I  would  practice  scales  for  a  month  and 
then,  possibly,  as  a  particular  reward,  she 
would  allow  me  to  learn  a  song.  Another  six 
weeks  of  scales,  then  another  song — nothing  1: 
popular,  only  the  classic  literature  of  music.  I  "I 
got  so  I  could  hit  and  hold  high  C's  and  get  i- 
down  to  B  flat  below  middle  C — with  a  range  L 
of  about  two  and  a  half  octaves — but  I  never  ; 
considered  this  as  an  accomplishment  in  itself.  4 
My  training  with  Lulu  added  three  notes  on  'i 
top  and  three  or  four  below  what  I  had  natu-  •} 
rally— but  its  great  and  incomparable  contri- 
bution to  whatever  Nature  had  given  me  was 
simply  the  purity  and  sustaining  of  notes  in 
flight.  "Your  goal  must  always  be  a  beautiful 
sound,"  snapped  Lulu,  whose  voice  was  any- 
thing but— yet  who  had  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  in  her  aristocratic  head  about  the  art. 
"Never  forget  that!"  I  hope  I  never  have. 

Because  of  those  years,  today  I  never  think 
of  singing  as  "hard"  or  "easy."  I  love  to  sing 
songs  where  I  can  use  my  voice  in  expanding— 
in  long-sustained  phrases.  If  a  song  is  wordy,  I 
sometimes  have  diflFiculty  breaking  up  my  own 
sound  in  order  to  get  the  words  in  the  right 
order.  I  recall  that  in  1947  in  Chicago,  which 
has  some  very  perceptive  music  critics,  one  of  , 
them  wrote  that  my  singing  some  light,  famil-  i 
iar  songs  in  a  recital  was  "like  sending  a  dread- 
nought to  do  a  rowboat's  job."  I  enjoyed  the 
truth  of  that — and  the  counterclaim  that  I 
have  kept  in  my  memory  was  one  made  during 
a  tour  with  the  Philadelphia  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Michigan  in  1950.  I  was  singing 
excerpts  from  the  role  of  Brunnhilde  in  Wag- 
ner. The  audience  was  entranced  and  I  was 
satisfied.  I  never  read  reviews;  I  take  my  cues 
as  to  a  good  or  bad  performance  from  what  I 
feel  coming  over  the  footlights  in  waves  from 
the  audience.  If  they  like  me,  I  can  feel  it;  if 
they  don't,  it  is  like  throwing  one  vast  mattress 
over  me,  smothering  me  to  death.  But  this  line 
from  a  review  was  read  to  me  and  I  have  al- 
ways remembered  it  with  pleasure :  "The  won- 
derful Traubel  hoisted  a  few  tones  over  the  ' 
audience  that  you  could  chin  yourself  on." 

^A^ith  such  recollections  always  comes  the 
vision  of  Lulu  Vetta-Karst.  I  can  hear  her  i 
harshness,  warning,  admonishing,  denounc-  i 
ing — and.  very  rarely,  praising — over  all  the  • 
din  of  the  past  years.  ^ 

Once  I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  tone.  Lulu  ■ 
whirled,  her  dark  eyes  flashing.  "Why  did  you  ' 
stop?"  she  demanded.  "Did  I  tell  you  to?"  I 

"I — I  didn't  think  that  tone  was  very  good,"  ^ 
I  stammered.  ; 

"You!  You  didn't  think  it  was  good!"  ex- j 
claimed  my  outraged  teacher.  "I'll  be  the 
judge  of  what's  good  or  bad!"  All  that  after- , . 
noon  she  used  a  whip  of  verbal  scorpions 
across  my  back.  | 

She  never  let  herself  get  soft  toward  me  even  ; 
at  the  end.  When,  in  1944,  I  returned  to  St. 
Louis  I  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  Women 
Club  reception.  1  had  been  in  town  for  twen\ 
four  hours  and  I  had  not  called  Lulu — some- 
thing which  I  had  never  done  before  and  which ' ' 
I  knew  was  unforgivable.  To  her  I  was  still  her 
pupil  and  no  one  else. 

I  had  not  seen  Lulu  for  three  or  four  years 
and  she  was  not  invited  to  the  party.  But  she 
came;  she  came  in  late,  dressed  in  a  beautiful 
gown,  smoking  the  inevitable  cigarette,  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  She  went  to  the  middle  of 
the  room,  planted  herself  there,  cocked  her 
head  and  put  her  arms  akimbo.  She  stared  at 
me  in  the  receiving  line — and  I,  of  course, 
went  directly  to  her  and  caught  her  to  my 
heart. 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  would  come,"  she 
said.  She  regarded  me  a  moment  through  her 
slitted  lids,  then  threw  away  the  cigarette,  and, 
hugged  me  in  return.  ] 

She  was  old,  very  old — in  her  late  eighties— 
when  she  died  in  1948.  I  was  not  able  to  get 
back  to  see  her  in  time,  but  we  had  kept  in 
touch  and  she  still  loved  me,  for  which  I  amjj 
eternally  grateful.  11 

I  consider  my  deepest  failing  to  be  the  fadl 
that  I  am  a  very  poor  judge  of  people.  I  liltt 
everyone — until  they  disappoint  me.  Thai 
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"Then  he  turned  on  the  full  force  of  hit  charm  and  here  I  am." 
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How  we  selected  these  very 
special  recipes. 

To  bring  you  this  wonderful  world  of 
gravy  cookery,  our  home  economists 
tested,  tasted,  'and  experimented  until 
they  had  the  most  interesting  and  best- 
liked  beef  gravy  recipes  ever  offered 
in  print.  / 

Each  recipe  had  to  be  easy  to  prepare 
and  include  ingredients  usually  on  hand. 

The  result  is  28  appetizing  beef  gravy 
ideas  with  exceptional  flavor  and  ap- 
pearance that*will  add  interest  to  many 
meals.  We  hope  you  and  your  family 
will  enjoy  them. 


1 


ilP  OUT  THESE 

:andy  recipes 


'  tearing  along  the  perforated  line, 
len  trim  and  you  have  a  handy 
Ider  filled  with  new  cooking  ideas 
.  Meat  and  Gravy  Recipes,  Oven 
eal  Specials,  Savory  Sauces  and 
arty  Hot  Sandwiches. 


Help 
youiself 

to  a  whole 
new  world 
of  gravy 

cookery 


delicious  ways  you  can 
use  this  good  brown  beef  gravy 

You  will  discover,  with  these  recipes,  the  wonderful  variety 
you  can  bring  to  meals  and  snacks  with  Franco-American 
Beef  Gravy. 

You  may  have  already  tried  it  over  open-face  sandwiches 
or  mashed  potatoes.  But  it  is  simply  amazing  the  number 
of  ways  this  smooth,  good  brown  gravy  can  serve  as  an  in- 
gredient, too.  (And  with  very  happy  results!) 

Franco-American  Beef  Gravy  is  easy  to  use  and  always 
ready.  It  has  that  "flavor  of  old-time  roasting-pan  gravy" 
that  sparks  up  a  main  dish  or  adds  something  special  to  a 
sauce. 

Only  Vb  the  calories  of  homemade!  Franco-American 
Beef  Gravy  is  made  from  the  juices  of  lean,  trimmed  beef 
. .  .  this  is  why  it  contains  only  about  25  calories  to  an 
average  M  cup  serving.  So  you  can  really  eat  all  you  want. 
And  once  you  try  it,  we  know  you'll  want  a  few  cans  handy 
all  the  time. 

FRANCO-AIVIERICAN 

BEEF  GRAVY 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY 
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something  inside  me  closes  like  stone  gates.  I 
cannot  help  it;  I  feel  like  tiie  child  in  a  fairy 
tale,  picking  daisies  in  the  fields  and  running 
up  to  the  castle  gates  only  to  have  them  slam 
shut.  It  is  this  bitter  disappointment  that  gives 
me  firmness  in  a  crisis.  After  I  make  up  my 
mind,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  except  to  go 
forward  and  remember  with  gladness. 

Another  in  my  assortment  of  faults  is  that  I 
like  to  be  comfortable.  Not  that  this  is  a  sin  in 
itself.  It  just  tends  to  make  anyone  fond  of  her 
possessions.  When  I  was  young  I  saw  three  of 
my  dearest  relatives — my  mother,  uncle  and 
aunt — cajoled,  one  by  one,  out  of  their  for- 
tunes. Furniture,  apartment  houses,  even  per- 
sonal belongings  went.  They  must  have  lost 
well  over  $200,000.  Perhaps  this  has  had  some 
influence  over  my  own  thinking:  I  am  wary  of 
holding  anything  too  tightly  and  too  long. 

I  recall  putting  $10  every  week  under  the 
cover  on  my  uncle's  dresser  .so  that  he  would 
not  be  embarrassed  about  asking  me  forspend- 
ing money.  I  recall  my  mother  and  aunt  say- 
ing, in  their  most  distressed  accents,  "But  I 
can't  let  that  go;  I  have  to  keep  that:  don't 
you  remember  what  a  nice  lime  we  had  when 
we  got  ihai ''"  It  cluttered  up  their  attics— and 
their  thinking. 

What  do  I  really  value?  My  husband,  my 
singing,  my  health  and  my  friends.  Of  these, 
the  singing— which  for  such  a  long  time  was 
my  whole  iledicatcd  life — is  now  the  least.  Of 
the  other  three,  I  would  choose  my  husband 
as  my  most  precious  possession,  that  and  the 
understanding  we  ha\e  between  us  on  life.  If 
he  should  die  or  be  taken  from  me?  Then  I 
would  ha\e  the  memory  of  twenty-three  years 
of  superb  and  happy  living. 

My  lirsi  public  singing  after  I  was  taken  on 
as  a  pupil  by  I.ulu  \sas  singing  concerts  (eight 
years  later)  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  or- 
chestra. In  1^24  it  was  an  excellent.  \ery  re- 
sponsive organization  of  perhaps  eighty-five 
men.  Rudolph  Cian/  was  its  coiuluctor.  He 
was  a  great  pianist  in  his  own  right,  a  tall,  gen- 
tle man  who  performed  miracles  with  his  mu- 
sicians. I  went  out  on  two  tours  with  the 
orchestra— one  of  ten  and  the  other  of  se\cn 
weeks.  We  covered  the  Middle  West,  from 
New  Orleans  to  Chicago. 

Rudy  always  played  beautifully  for  me.  He 
often  accompanied  me  himself  on  the  piano. 
He  even  composed  anil  sometimes  orches- 
trated for  me  becau.se,  as  he  said,  "a  beautiful 
sounil  should  have  a  beautiful  setting."  I  was 
paid  SSOO  a  week  anil  sang  se\en  times  a  week 
on  tour.  I  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
concert  life — my  mother  was  alwa>s  with  me 
so  I  always  felt  at  home.  When  m>  turn  came 
to  sing  they  just  turned  me  around  and  pointed 
me  toward  the  stage.  I  went  out  and  opened 
my  mouth  at  the  right  lime,  .'\udiences  never 
bothered  me.  I  could  feel  their  friendliness  and 
their  warmth  for  me— and  as  soon  as  I  com- 
menced to  sing  all  feelings  of  stage  fright  or 
anything  like  it  fell  away. 

1  must  have  calmed  down  a  little  in  my 
estimate  of  myself  in  those  hard-working 
days,  because  my  family  stopped  calling  me 
"Qirenie."  Mother  handled  the  money — in 
the  years  I  was  the  earning  mainstay  of  the 
Traiibel  family— and  I  had  little  to  do  except 
tour  the  various  cities,  admire  them,  and  do 
my  chore  of  singing  each  night. 

In  1926  Ganz  went  to  New  York.  He  gave  a 
concert  in  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  there.  I  sang 
the  Liebestod  from  Tristan  uiul  Isolde.  The 
dressing  rooms  were  open,  under  the  stage. 
During  the  performance  I  noticed  a  man  walk- 
ing back  and  forth,  hack  and  forth,  before  mine. 
Finally  I  demanded  nervously,  "Who  is  that 
man?"  No  one  knew.  At  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance I  found  out.  He  was  a  guard  posted 
there  by  Arthur  Judson,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful music  agents  in  the  business. 

Judson,  1  think,  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
males  I  ever  saw.  He  was  tall,  with  perfect  fea- 
tures, erect  carriage  and  perfect  aplomb.  He 
came  right  in  and  said,  "You  have  the  greatest 
voice  I  have  e\er  heard." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said. 

"Come  to  my  office,"  he  said.  "I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said  obstinately,  "I'm  very 
busy." 


I  was  not  being  shy  or  coy  or  impudent— I 
was  simply  wary  and  a  little  scrred.  Judson 
must  have  sensed  it.  He  laughea.  "All  right. 
Where  are  you  staying?" 

"At  the  Algonquin  Hotel." 

"May  I  call  you  in  the  next  few  days?" 

"All  right."  I  said. 

Mother  and  I  lived  in  the  Algonquin  Hotel 
because  it  was  a  busy  place,  full  of  coming  and 
going.  We  loved  it,  though  we  did  not  know 
many  of  the  famous  people  who  inhabited  it. 
We  paid  a  solid  price  for  a  living  room  and 
two  bedrooms— $14  a  day  in  those  times — 
and  were  unhappy  about  it.  A  tenor  living 
there  with  his  wife  felt  much  the  same  way. 
One  day  he  reported  excitedly  to  us  that  he 
had  found  a  fine  new  residential  hotel — the 
White  Hotel— at  Lexington  and  36th  Street. 
It  was  just  built  and  it  had  what  seemed  rea- 
sonable rates.  We  moved  in. 

From  the  first  the  manager  loved  my  mother; 
the  pastry  chef  loved  me.  Two  or  three  times 
a  week  he  used  to  send  up  baskets  of  petits 
fours — the  basket  being  made  of  fine  pepper- 
mint candy.  We  got  to  be  very  fond  of  this  gift 
and  kept  expecting  it;  we  even  shared  it  some- 
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times  with  our  friends  when  our  consciences 
and  weigh-ins  commenced  to  bother  us.  The 
manager's  only  complaint  was,  "Mrs.  Traubel, 
there's  no  service  in  the  kitchen  when  the  chef 
is  getting  something  for  you!" 

Both  of  us  loved  food.  I  have  always  been 
grateUil  that  in  my  profession  a  stylish  stout 
is  considered  an  asset  to  the  production  of 
rich  tones.  You  have  to  have  the  space  to 
make  the  noise  and  you  have  to  have  the 
weight  to  surround  the  space. 

That  first  trip  in  1926  proved  to  mc  New 
York  had  all  1  wanted  as  a  place  to  live.  With 
rides  on  the  subway,  the  ferries  to  Staten  Is- 
land, the  walks  in  Central  Park,  the  museums, 
concerts,  zoos  and  theaters,  I  felt  with  all  my 
heart  a  part  of  its  electric  way  of  existence.  I 
wanted  to  stay.  But  I  knew  I  was  not  yet  ready 
to  meet  what  the  city  had  to  offer.  I  would 
have  to  learn  much,  much  more. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  looking  desperately  for  a 
singing  teacher.  I  knew  Lulu  would  not  mind. 
She  was  always  confident  that  however  far  I 
roamed  I  w  ould  always  come  back  to  her.  Not 
because  of  sentimentality  but  because  she  was 
sure  of  her  own  talent's  dovetailing  with  what 
my  voice  needed  and  my  own  good  judgment 
about  her. 

The  Ganzes — Mary  and  Rudy— took  me  to 
visit  a  voice  teacher  whom  they  knew  and  en- 
dorsed. She  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
world,  having  taught  for  years  in  Europe,  and 
had  lately  opened  .  studio  on  57th  Street.  I 
sang  the  familiar  aria  from  Louise  while  she 
listened.  At  the  end,  she  rose — a  tall,  austere 
woman — and  moved  around  the  piano  toward 
me.  Her  eyes  were  moist. 

"This  is  a  great,  great  voice,"  she  said  emo- 
tionally. "I  must  teach  this  girl." 

"Do  you  hear  her?"  demanded  Mary. 
"Aren't  you  flattered?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said  doubtfully.  "I  don't  want 
to  seem  impertinent,  but  tell  me — what  is  your 
theory,  madame?" 

"Theory?"  she  said,  amazed. 

"I  mean,"  I  said,  'how  do  you  teach  what 
you  want  me  to  learn?" 


"Helen!"  cried  the  scandalized  Mary. 

"I  have  to  know,"  I  said  stubbornly. 

"Of  course  she  does,"  said  the  teacher.  She 
launched  into  a  long  dissertation  on  her  ideas 
about  singing. 

I  had  heard  the  same  vague  lecture  a  dozen 
times.  I  was  not  looking  for  a  teacher  to  show 
me  how  to  produce  tone:  Lulu  was  doing 
exactly  what  I  wanted  in  that  direction.  I 
needed  someone  to  show  me  how  to  sing  a 
song — how  to  convince  an  audience.  My  pros- 
pective tutor,  out  of  breath,  paused. 

I  nodded.  "I  really  meant  what  you  want  me 
to  do  in  practice,"  I  said  politely. 

"I  can  show  you  in  France,"  she  said.  "I 
conduct  a  school  at  Fontainebleau  every  sum- 
mer. I  take  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils — 
the  daughters  of  the  rich  who  feel  complimented 
and  want  to  get  rid  of  them— for  four  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece.  You  will  go  with  me  for 
nothing!" 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  I  said  stubbornly. 
"But  tell  me,  can  you  give  me  the  name  of 
someone  who  follows  your  teaching  and  who 
has  become  successful?" 

Mary  stared  at  me  in  stupefaction.  I  heard 
a  snort  from  Rudy.  The  teacher,  a  little 
stunned,  rose  and  pointed  to  a  picture  on  the 
wall.  It  was  of  a  Metropolitan  Opera  singer 
who  was  famous  at  the  time  but  who,  in  my 
heart  of  hearts,  I  had  always  considered  a 
hack.  She  sang  any  role  at  any  time  on  short 
notice — from  contralto  to  soprano.  She  did  a 
competent  job,  surely,  but  it  was  nothing  of 
which  I  thought  I  would  be  proud. 

"I'm  sorr>,"  I  said.  "I  don't  care  for  her 
singing  at  all." 

After  that  there  seemed  little  to  be  said.  We 
murmured  our  good-bys  and  went  down  to  the 
sidewalk.  Mary  was  furious  with  me;  Rudy 
was  laughing. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  Mary  indignantly. 
"How  can  you  be  so  gauche,  Helen?  This  is 
the  greatest  singing  teacher  alive." 

"I  know,"  I  said  contritely.  "She  may  be, 
and  I'm  sure  she  will  mean  everything  to  some 
people,  but  she  has  nothing  for  me." 

"You  can't  expect  to  push  Helen,"  inter- 
posed Rudy,  still  chuckling.  "There  has  to  be 
some  sort  of  rapport  between  teacher  and 
pupil."  He  laughed  all  that  evening  through 
supper. 

I  imagine  I  was  brash  and  impudent  in  those 
days.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  girl  in  her  twen- 
ties who  has  such  fixed  and  immovable  con- 
victions. But  I  believed  then  that  I  was  right; 
I  still  believe  it. 

Back  I  went  to  St.  Louis.  I  was  to  stay  there 
for  the  next  eight  years— singing  at  the  Pil- 
grim Congregational  Church  and  the  United 
Hebrew  Temple,  earning  about  $3600  a  year 
from  both  jobs  and  occasionally  getting  $100 
for  a  funeral  of  any  denomination.  The 
money  went  to  my  mother.  I  went  to  Lulu 
regularly — up  and  down  the  scales,  learning  a 
new  tune,  up  and  up  and  down  and  down  the 
scales  again.  It  was  to  be  1934  before  my  life 
was  to  take  a  really  significant  change. 

In  New  York,  I  had  sung  for  Walter 
Damrosch.  He  had  not  let  me  finish  my  selec- 
tion before  bounding  up  and  inquiring  what  I 
was  going  to  do  with  my  voice.  I  gave  him  my 
stock  answer:  go  back  to  St.  Louis.  He  ap- 
peared disgruntled,  but  he  said  no  more.  He 
evidently  forgot  completely  about  the  girl 
from  the  country  because  the  next  time  we  met 
he  was  convinced  I  was  a  stranger. 

It  was  eight  years  later,  at  the  St.  Louis 
Saeiigerfest  in  1934.  I  was  happily  studying 
with  Lulu,  giving  joint  recitals  at  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society,  and  once  in  a  while  singing 
with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony.  That  year  the 
town  commenced  to  buzz :  it  had  been  chosen 
as  the  headquarters  of  harmony  for  that  year. 
It  was  a  huge  honor  for  a  city.  More  than  50 — 
sometimes  nearly  100 — German  singing  so- 
cieties would  attend. 

One  day  I  returned  home  to  find  an  invita- 
tion to  be  the  featured  solo  singer  at  the 
Saeiigerfest.  I  discovered  that  Walter  Dam- 
rosch had  been  invited  to  be  the  guest  con- 
ductor. I  acceptc  I  on  the  spot. 

In  those  days  Damrosch  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some man  with  an  aquiline  nose,  a  good 
figure,  bushy  white  brows  and  white,  sleek 
hair.  He  talked  as  if  he  were  the  Pope  of 


Music — which  indeed,  to  most  of  the  United 
States,  he  was.  He  had  started  his  famous 
Music  Appreciation  Hour  on  radio.  His  voice 
was  piped  into  practically  every  school.  Previ- 
ous to  that  he  had  been  conductor  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  had  led  the  New  York 
Symphony,  which  later  merged  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic. 

I  asked  about  the  program.  I  saw  the  selec-> 
tions:  all  Wagner.  That  suited  me  down  to 
the  ground. 

It  did  not  suit  Damrosch.  I  learned  (long 
afterward)  that  my  acceptance  of  the  offer  to 
be  the  soloist  had  enraged  the  old  man. 
"Who,"  he  demanded  resonantly  over  the 
telephone  to  the  apologetic  committee  head  in 
St.  Louis,  "is  this  Helen— Helen  What's- 
her-name?" 

"Traubel." 

"Traubel!  I  don't  know  her.  If  you  think 
you  can  foist  some  squeaky  little  local-talent 
girl  onto  me.  you  are  very  badly  mistaken!" 

I  imagine  that  the  committee  might  have 
thrown  in  the  towel,  paid  me  off,  and  got 
some  other  singer — but  for  the  fact  that  civic 
pride  had  been  roused.  Telegrams  and  tele- 
phone calls  raged  between  Damrosch  and 
St.  Louis.  I  went  on  serenely  practicing  my 
numbers  with  Lulu,  unaware  of  the  storm. 

"All  right,"  said  the  St.  Louis  delegation 
finally,  "we'll  meet  your  demand,  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch. All  we  ask  is  that  you  rehearse  with  her. , 
We  will  stand  on  your  judgment.  If  she  does  '\ 
not  measure  up  to  your  standards,  we  will  hire 
whomever  you  say."  His  pride  mollified, 
Damrosch  agreed. 

Completely  ignorant  of  all  this,  I  came  down 
to  the  Arena  Auditorium  that  morning  at 
1 1 :30,  humming  a  tune,  ready  to  go  to  work. 
Damrosch  was  on  the  stage.  He  nodded  and 
spoke  to  me  very  politely  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  recognition. 

"What  would  you  like  to  sing?"  he  asked. 

I  said  mischievously,  "Anything,  as  long  as 
it  is  the  aria  from  Tannhauser  and  the  Liebes- 
tod of  Isolde,"  the  two  selections  he  had 
programmed. 

Damrosch's  lips  tightened.  "We'll  start| 
with  the  Liebestod,"  he  said.  As  he  told  me 
afterward,  "I  said  to  myself,  'We'll  blow  her. 
off  this  platform  right  now.'"  He  had  one  of 
the  best  pieces  in  the  world  to  blast  a  budd 
soprano:  the  voice  has  to  come  in  exactly 
the  note  of  a  bassoon.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
it  correctly.  But  I  had  sung  it  enough  so  that 
I  did  not  care  if  the  bassoonist  dropped  dead. 
I  could  hit  the  note  in  my  sleep.  ' 

"My  dear,"  said  Damrosch,  "we'll  try  it 
right  now  if  you  don't  mind."  , 

"I  don't  mind,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  and  turned  to  the  orches-J 
tra.  With  one  hand  on  his  hip  and  the  othei, 
condescendingly  waggling  over  the  heads  of 
his  men,  he  coughed  and  gestured  me  to  begin. 

Three  kettledrum  notes  introduced  th(| 
Liebestod.  I  took  my  three  and  let  loose.  .. 
kept  going  and  watching  Damrosch  out  of  thi 
corner  of  my  eye.  His  head  jerked  around,  hi 
beat  became  slower  and  slower.  I  finished  thi 
little  number  and  he  sprang  upon  me.  Hi 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 

"My  dear,  I  must  see  you  after  rehearsal!' 
he  boomed  excitedly.  He  turned  to  the  or 
chestra,  all  of  whom  were  St.  Louisans 
"Why,"  shouted  Damrosch,  "why  have  yoi 
buried  a  voice  like  this  in  this  miserable  cit; 
and  done  nothing  about  it?" 

The  first  cellist  moved  diffidently.  He  said 
"We  thought  you  might  like  her,  Herr  Doktor.' 

After  the  rehearsal  I  met  Margaret  Dam 
rosch,  who  was  always  one  of  my  best  friends] 
"You  have  one  of  the  great  voices  of  th' 
world,"  she  said  instantly. 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so  too,"  I  said. 

Damrosch  came  bustling  in.  "This  is  in 
sanity,  hiding  yourself  in  this  out-of-the-wa 
city!"  he  cried.  "You  must  come  to  Nevl 
York!" 

"Thank  you  very  much." 

"Will  you  come,  then?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  think  I'm  ready,  Doctor  Dan 
rosch." 

He  was  amazed.  "You  will  sing  under  m 
sponsorship.  You  will  be  the  hit  of  the  Metre 
politan.  You  will  sing  at  the  Metropolitan? 
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1  said  seriously,  "I  want  to,  of  course.  But 
)t  >et.  I  must  go  on  with  my  training." 
Damrosch  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  He 
,'Oked  at  Margaret,  who  looked  down  at  her 

'inds. 

"Well,"  Damrosch  said  heavily,  "I'm  com- 
ising  an  opera.  The  Man  Without  a  Coun- 
\ .  It  is  written  only  for  men.  It  has  no  female 
liccs  in  it— I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a 
lice  as  yours  in  the  world.  Now  I  shall  go 
ick  to  New  York  and  rewrite  the  whole 
ork— if  you  will  only  consent  to  sing  the 
ad." 

"  No,"  I  said. 

"Vou  can  sing  it  at  the  Met  or  at  my 

niicl" 

shook  my  head.  My  eyes  felt  wet.  "We've 
et  before.  Doctor  Damrosch,"  I  said.  "You 
ought  I  was  good  then,  but  you  never  even 
nhcred  to  remember  me!"  I  left  the  room. 

i:>uring  the  week  that  Damrosch  was  in  St. 
nils,  he  and  his  wife  invited  me  to  have  lunch 
ith  them  often.  He  asked  me  again  and  again 

take  the  role  in  his  proposed  opera.  Just 

often  I  refused.  He  was  not  used  to  having 
imeone  as  stubborn  as  him.self— I  think  he 
ed  still  thinking  I  was  crazy  in  trying  to  per- 
ct  a  beautiful  sound.  But  at  length  he  yielded. 

■\\  hat  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he  asked 
e  on  his  last  day. 

I  relented  a  little.  "Why  don't  you  send  me 
e  opera  when  you  have  it  finished  and  we 
ill  see?"  1  said.  I  had  no  thought  that  he 
oukl  rewrite  it  with  such  a  vague  and  con- 
tional  reply.  I  was  wrong. 
He  called  me  in  1935,  saying  that  the  music 
as  tinished.  He  asked  if  I  would  help  him 
idition  his  score  for  a  Met  production.  I  re- 
ctantly  agreed,  saying  1  would  sing  it  only  if 
was  performed  in  his  house. 
I  arrived  in  New  York  alone.  I  wanted  to 
avel  that  way,  to  sop  up  all  the  electricity 
id  massiveness  that  it  could  contribute  to  my 
elings.  I  went  to  the  American  Woman's 
lub  and  set  up  housekeeping.  The  Dam- 
sches  welcomed  me  and  we  commenced 
hearsing  the  opera  at  breakneck  speed  for 
10  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  per- 
rmance  was  given  with  a  cast  of  eight  and  a 
lOrus  of  eight— before  the  most  select  musi- 
l  audience  possible  in  America. 
I  must  say  all  eight  of  us  in  The  Man  With- 
it  a  Country  sang  our  little  hearts  out  for  that 
p-drawer  audience.  After  it  was  over  and  the 
ingratulations — polite  and  sincere — had  died 
)wn,  we  had  supper.  I  was  sandwiched  in 
itween  Edward  Johnson,  the  ex-tenor  and 
anager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and 
ihn  Royal,  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
ompany.  This  craggy-faced,  abrupt  Irish- 
an  and  1  struck  up  a  friendship — good 
tough  for  me  to  call  him  Finnegan  for  the 
St  of  his  life. 

It  was  Johnson  who  got  in  the  first  licks. 

Vhy  don't  you  sing  the  part  of  Aida  at  the 

[etropolitan?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  not  ready,"  I  said. 

"If  you  got  the  part  you  would  be,"  he 

posted.  ,  ■ 

Royal  broke  in  from  the  other  side:  "Where 

ive  you  and  that  voice  been?  We  have  to 

ive  you  at  N.B.C." 

"What  could  I  do?"  I  asked. 

"Sing!  Sing!"  he  cried. 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Why  not?"  I  gave  him  my  usual  answer 
id  he  roared  like  a  wounded  lion.  "Set  your 
vn  time!"  he  told  me. 

Before  I  went  to  see  Royal,  I  agreed  to  ap- 
aron  Damrosch's  Music  Appreciation  radio 
ogram.  I  went  down  to  the  studio  and  sang 
few  songs  by  Brahms— and  as  I  left,  I  was 
et  at  the  door  by  Royal. 
"I  heard  it,"  he  said  with  a  grin.  "Now  I 
low  we  have  to  get  you.  We  don't  have  this 
nd  of  singing  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
day." 

We  went  into  his  office.  He  sat  me  down  and 
id,  "We'll  give  you  your  own  program, 
nything  you  want.  You  name,  we'll  get." 
"I  have  to  earn  my  living,"  1  said  naively. 
"How  much  do  you  make  in  St.  Louis?"  he 
ked. 

"Five  thousand  a  year,"  I  said. 

"How  much  do  you  want  here?" 

"It  would  take  at  least  ten  thousand  for  me 

live  in  New  York,"  I  replied. 


Royal  jerked  around,  punched  (he  never 
pressed)  a  button,  and  hollered  for  his  secre- 
tary. 

"Not  so  fast!"  I  cried,  alarmed.  "What's 
going  on?" 

"You  said  ten  thousand  dollars  and  ten 
thousand  it  is,"  Royal  returned. 

"You're  using  blarney  or  something  on 
me,"  I  told  him  wildly. 

"I  know,  'You're  not  ready,'"  he  mimicked 
me. 

"No,  I'm  not.  I  have  to  go  back  to  St. 
Louis!" 

"AH  right,"  Royal  said,  "take  the  contract 
with  you— but  don't  keep  us  waiting  too 
long." 

Nor  did  he  give  up  his  campaign.  He  ham- 
mered at  me  luncheon  after  luncheon:  sign, 
sign,  sign.  He  tried  to  romance  me,  flatter  me 
and  flatten  me— all  difficult  feats  at  that  time. 

Damrosch  was  having  more  success.  He 
blandly  overrode  the  pledge  he  had  given  and 
wheedled  me  into  saying  1  would  sing  The 
Man  Without  a  Country  in  the  Metropolitan. 

After  the  opera  audition  and  a  few  more 
programs  with  Damrosch  on  the  radio,  I  fled 
back  to  St.  Louis.  Before  1  left  one  incident 
happened  that  changed  the  whole  course  of 
my  life. 

1  remember  that  winter  night  in  1936  when 
I  opened  the  door  of  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
Greenwich  Village.  1  went  inside,  into  a  big 
living  room.  There  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a 
husky,  well-mannered  man  with  slicked  brown 
hair  and  the  most  beautiful  hands.  He  was,  as 
1  discovered,  wise  and  witty.  He  was  forever 
gay  and  gentle.  I  sat  down  with  him  and  our 
mutual  friend.  We  talked- from  eleven  until 
seven  o'clock  the  ne.xt  morning. 

Going  home  in  the  gray,  chill,  delightful 
dawn  of  New  York— with  the  streets  hosed 
down,  the  early  risers  hurrying  along  the  side- 
walks— I  leaned  back  in  the  corner  of  my  taxi. 
I  thought,  /  would  like  to  be  married  to  a  man 
like  that. 

It  was  impossible.  1  was  already  married. 
I  had  h>cen  married  since  I  was  nineteen  years 
old. 

It  happened  in  the  apartment  house  that 
mother  bought  and  moved  into  after  the  death 
of  my  father.  The  year  was  1922.  1  was  young, 
eager  for  any  kind  of  adventure,  in  love  with 
life.  We  were  having  a  gathering  of  friends  one 
evening  with  the  resultant  hubbub  and  pleas- 
ant eating  and  drinking  that  always  went  on. 
1  noticed  a  silent  young  man  in  a  comer.  He 
looked  to  me  like  a  romantic  combination  of 
John  Gilbert  and  Ronald  Colman,  my  idols 
in  the  movies.  1  went  over  to  him  and  intro- 
duced myself.  He  shyly  told  me  his  name: 
Louis  Franklin  Carpenter. 

That  was  how  1  met  my  first  hiasband.  We 
dated  each  other  for  a  year.  1  suppose  we  fell 
in  love  in  a  romantic  way.  I  never  even  met  his 
family,  who  lived  in  a  small  town  in  Indiana. 
He  was  reserved,  a  man  full  of  aloneness; 
moody — gentle  and  aloof.  I  was  eager  and 
outgoing,  ready  for  the  wave  of  the  next  mo- 
ment to  break,  to  dive  through  it  into  the  un- 
known beyond. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  moment  when  he 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  but  I  impulsively 
agreed.  Perhaps  it  was  my  own  energy  that 
drove  him  to  propose.  I  told  my  mother  about 
it.  She  shook  her  head  gravely.  "You  have  to 
make  up  your  own  mind,  Helena,"  she  said. 
"I'm  not  going  to  say  anything,  but  I  am  not 
sympathetic.  You  could  make  that  young  man 
unhappy,  you  know." 

"Nonsense,  mamma!"  I  said.  The  next 
moment  I  was  out  the  door.  The  next  day 
we  were  off  to  Minneapolis.  There  my  fiance, 
a  car  salesman,  had  a  new  job.  We  had  eloped. 

1  stayed  in  Minneapolis  only  two  months. 
It  was  a  fine,  bustling  city— though  a  little 
chilly— yet  1  had  the  most  miserable  sixty  days 
of  my  life.  I  was  not  only  away  from  my  family 
and  friends,  but  I  was  away  from  my  music. 
Lou  cared  nothing  for  music  of  any  kind;  he 
never  could  know  what  it  meant  to  me. 

I  begged  Lou  to  go  back  to  St.  Louis.  He 
heard  me  out,  nodded  solemnly  and  said, 
"We'll  do  whatever  you  want  to  do,  Helen." 

We  went  back  to  my  mother's  apartment. 
Lou  got  back  his  former  job.  I  went  back  to 
my  studies  with  Lulu.  We  all  lived  together  in 


THERE  IS,  of  course,  no  sure  way  to  escape 
colds  and  other  respiratory  ailments  dur- 
ing the  chilly  months  of  winter.  But  there 
are  certain  safeguards  that  you  can  take 
now  to  help  you  go  through  this  season  in 
better  health — and  enjoy  some  of  those  in- 
vigorating days  that  winter  always  brings. 

Keep  in  top  physical  condition.  If  you've 
neglected  to  have  a  health  examination  in 
the  past  year,  now's  the  time  to  see  your 
doctor.  If  you're  especially  susceptible  to 
colds,  he  may  be  able  to  advise  you  about 
ways  to  help  avoid  getting  them. 

Eat  a  well-balanced  diet.  Food  provides 
fuel  for  warmth  and  energy  .  .  .  and  what 
you  eat  has  an  effect  on  whether  you  catch 
colds  easily  and  whetheryou  rtcover  quickly 
from  an  illness.  If  your  meals — including 
a  good  breakfast  —  are  based  on  a  wide 
variety  of  foods,  you  can  be  sure  of  getting 
all  the  nutrients  you  need. 

Get  lots  of  rest  and  sleep.  Fatigue  can 
lower  your  resistance  to  respiratory  dis- 
eases. Rest  and  sleep  can  help  you  avoid 
that  "run-down"  feeling  that  so  many  peo- 
ple complain  of  during  the  winter  season. 


Do  not  get  too  close  to  people  who  have 
colds.  When  someone  has  a  respiratory  dis- 
ease, it's  easy  to  pick  up  germs  from  the 
sick  person.  Be  particularly  careful  to  pro- 
tect your  children  from  people  who  sneeze 
and  cough  carelessly. 

Avoid  drafts  and  chilling  .  .  .  and  always 
wear  clothing  suited  to  weather  conditions. 

If  you  protect  your  health  in  these  ways, 
the  chances  are  that  your  resistance  to 
colds,  virus  infections,  pneumonia  and  other 
winter  ailments  will  be  increased.  In  the 
event  you  develop  one  of  these  ailments, 
your  ability  to  fight  the  infection  and  re- 
cover quickly  will  be  greater. 

Remember  that  the  danger  of  the  com- 
mon cold  lies  mainly  in  other  infections 
that  may  follow  it.  So,  if  your  cold  is  accom- 
panied by  fever,  a  persistent  cough,  or  a 
pain  in  the  chest,  face  or  ear,  call  your 
doctor  promptly. 

To  help  you  avoid  respiratory  infections 
and  feel  fine  all  this  winter  and  the  year 
'round.  Metropolitan  offers  a  booklet  called 
"Help  Yourself  to  Health."  Just  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 
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the  boisterous,  vital  surroundings  of  our  pre- 
vious existence.  Nothing  was  changed  except 
that  my  husband  had  been  added  to  my 
mother,  aunt  and  uncle.  I  do  not  believe  Lou 
and  I  were  alone  for  one  moment  of  the  years 
following.  I  cannot  blame  him  for  whatever 
frustrations  he  felt. 

Dozens  of  limes  my  friends  and  my  family — 
though  never  my  mother — asked  me  why  I 
had  married  Lou.  I  was  driven  to  the  point  of 
angrily  defending  us  when  we  really  needed  no 
defending.  At  last  I  came  to  the  point  where  I 
asked  the  question  of  myself— and  then  went 
to  ask  it  of  him.  I  got  no  answer  except  that 
he  loved  me. 

He  went  his  way,  I  mine;  he  was  quiet  and 
industrious  while  I  was  impulsive  and  out- 
reaching.  I  had  met  Bill— and  this  man.  a  year 
older  than  I  at  thirty-three,  attracted  me 
strongly.  The  keenness  of  his  mind,  his  high 
spirits,  wide  interests,  and  the  roster  of  friends 
that  matched  my  temperament  so  well— all 
these  stirred  me  deeply.  But  Bill  had  his  own 
impossible  situation.  He,  too,  was  married — 
unhappily  and  firmly  married. 

The  first  night  after  1  got  back  to  St.  Louis, 
I  asked  Lou  for  a  divorce.  "Do  you  really 
mean  it?"  he  asked.  I  nodded.  "Is  there  some- 
one else?"  he  asked.  I  nodded  vigorously.  Lou 
sighed  and  stood  up.  "It's  still  the  way  it's  al- 
ways been,"  he  said.  "If  that's  what  you  want, 
it's  what  I  want.  1  wish  you'd  think  it  over — 
and  give  us  another  chance." 

I  shook  my  head. 

On  Bill's  end  of  the  line  almost  the  same 
scene  was  being  repeated — except  (hat  he  was 
requesting  her  to  divorce  him.  She  first  replied 
as  Lou  had  to  me.  Bill  said  quietly,  "I  da  want 
to  give  you  a  chance,  but  this  time  I  want  a 
chance  for  myself  too."  After  (hat  crisis,  it 
worked  out  without  a  hitch.  We  were  granted 
our  divorces. 

I  happened  to  mecl  Lou  on  the  street  in  Si. 
Louis  long  afterward.  He  was  still  his  hand- 
some, affable,  quiet  self.  We  chatted  a  while, 
and  just  before  we  parted  he  sudilenly  asked, 
"What  do  you  remember  of  our  marriage, 
Helen?" 

"I  have  a  very  pleasant  memory  of  being 
married  to  a  wonderful  young  man,"  I  said 
truthfully. 

1  le  smiled.  "Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "but  we're 
all  older  now,  aren't  we?"  We  shook  hands 
and  said  goi>d-by.  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

I  arrived  in  New  York  again  on  March  17, 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  saw  the  picturesque  parad- 
ing of  the  green  up  I  iflh  Avenue;  I  thrilled  as 
always  to  the  sharp,  keen  winds  that  whistle 
around  llie  skyscrapers,  to  the  great  unceasing 
sound  t)f  life  and  ambition  and  activity  in  the 
city. 

I  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  six-liered, 
rococo  opera  house  of  the  Metropolitan.  The 
Man  Without  a  Country  was  given  three  times 
that  spring,  and  twice  in  the  fall.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  success,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  for 
Damrosch.  My  reviews  were  acceptable.  He 
was  very  disappointed,  though  most  of  the  re- 
viewers were  quite  kind  to  him.  All  1  recall  is 
that  my  tenor  was  much  smaller  than  1  was.  In 
one  scene  I  had  to  teeter  across  a  gangplank, 
arms  out,  singing  lustily  to  him.  It  was  a  rough 
few  seconds  for  everyone  in  the  house.  If  I  had 
slipped  and  fallen  on  that  fellow.  The  Man 
Without  a  Country  would  have  been  The 
Country  Without  a  Man. 

I  had  to  find  out  more  about  myself  and  my 
capabilities.  To  do  this  and  to  earn  money  to 
support  myself  in  my  studies,  1  went  back  to 
Finnegan.  I  said  I  would  be  delighted  to  face 
his  black  oyster  of  a  microphone  and  sing  my 
heart  out  for  N.B.C. 

Finnegan  said  he,  too,  was  delighted.  1  went 
to  work,  earning  money  and  salting  away  as 
much  of  it  as  I  could.  I  sang  weekly  for 
months— and  then  abruptly  decided  I  had  had 
enough.  Not  because  of  N.B.C;  I  received 
nothing  but  the  most  gentle  treatment  at  their 
hands.  My  reason  for  leaving  in  the  fall  of 
1937  was  more  elemental:  I  loathed  the  way  I 
sounded. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  selecting  songs  and  sing- 
ing them  and  not  caring  much  about  any  one 
of  them.  On  the  radio  1  simply  did  not  have 
time  for  rehearsal.  Nor  for  understanding.  I 
simply  picked  up  a  sheet  and  let  go. 


J  went  upstairs  to  Finnegan  one  Tuesday 
and  told  him  I  was  leaving.  He  grinned.  "Yes, 
I  understand,"  he  said.  "I  wondered  how  long 
you  would  go  on  like  this."  This  puzzled  me. 
I  asked  him  why. 

He  said,  "You  looked  so  dissatisfied  every 
time  1  saw  you." 

Back  to  work  I  went  to  learn  to  use  my 
voice  better.  My  headquarters  were  in  my 
apartment  at  57th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
I  made  arrangements  to  learn  to  sing  almost 
all  over  again. 

This  came  about  because  of  a  concert  I 
attended  where  Marian  Anderson,  the  great 
contralto,  was  featured.  She  has  one  of  the 
most  exciting  voices  in  existence.  Miss  An- 
derson had  always  seemed  to  me  too  tight  in 
the  larynx  to  let  herself  go  completely,  but  her 
songs  were  totally,  wonderfully  expressive. 

During  one  of  the  concert  breaks,  I  stood  in 
the  lobby  talking  to  a  friend  from  N.B.C.  I 
said  how  much  I  wished  1  could  "deliver"  a 
song  like  Miss  Anderson.  "Her  teacher  is 
here,"  said  my  friend.  "Would  you  like  to 
meet  him?" 

"1  would  like  nothing  better." 

He  introduced  me  to  a  little  roly-poly  man — 
fat,  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  who  looked  almost 
exactly  like  Santa  Claus  without  the  white 
beard.  His  name  was  Giuseppe  Boghetti.  I 
told  him  what  1  wanted.  He  cocked  his  head 
to  one  side  and  said,  "So  you  want  to  sing  like 
Marion  Anderson?" 

"No,"  1  said.  "I  want  to  sing  like  myself.  I 
want  to  learn  to  sing  a  song  with  the  same 
finish  that  she  does." 

"There's  no  problem  to  that.  My  studio's 
right  across  from  Carnegie  Hall.  You  must 
come  and  see  me." 

"There's  no  problem  indeed,"  I  told  him. 
"1  live  eater-cornered  from  Carnegie  Hall." 

Previous  to  this  1  had  acquired  an  accom- 
panist called  Lva  Zayde,  a  tiny,  four-foot-ten- 
inch  White  Ru.ssian  girl  who  was  one  of  the 
loNeliest  little  persons  1  have  ever  seen.  She 
was  with  me  for  twelve  years.  We  never  ad- 
dressed each  other  at  any  lime  except  as  Miss 
Traubel  and  Miss  Zayde.  She  worked  with  me 
five  and  six  days  a  week,  from  early  in  the 
morning  to  late  in  the  evening.  She  came  to 
every  performance  to  satisfy  her  own  vanity, 
as  she  put  it. 

It  was  she  who  accompanied  me  to  Boghetti's 
studio.  1  found  him  a  very  aggressive  little 
man — from  whom  I  learned  more  about  song 
interpretation  than  I  have  from  anyone  except 
Lulu. 

We  quarreled  violently  but  never  seriously. 
1  worked  with  him  for  four  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  lime  1  owed  him  SIOOO.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  debts  1  paid  when  1  had  enough 
money  to  do  it.  1  was  able  for  the  first  time  to 
"expose"  myself,  to  be  corrected,  to  sing 


songs,  to  find  what  color  and  expression  really 
meant. 

The  days  when  I  was  not  working  with  him 
I  worked  alone  an  hour;  then  three  hours 
with  Zayde;  then  sang  in  the  bathtub.  I  had 
put  aside  $4000  from  my  N.B.C.  work.  I  was 
keeping  up  the  St.  Louis  home — sending 
mother  $100  a  month,  some  of  which  she 
saved  and  even  sent  back  to  me. 

Bill  and  I  were  married  in  October,  1938. 
Our  troubles  and  delights  had  begun.  From 
then  until  October  8,  1939 — when  1  gave  my 
first  recital  at  Town  Hall — we  lived  by  the 
skin  of  our  teeth.  It  was  the  worst  and  the  best 
time  of  our  lives. 

^A^orst  because  we  scrounged  to  eat  and 
walked  always  on  the  knife  edge  of  a  budget ; 
best  because  we  learned  to  rise  above  it  and 
find  ourselves  in  happiness  with  each  other. 
Bill  and  I  married  without  money.  His  family's 
silver  firm  had  gone  kaput  in  1929.  He  had 
entered  into  a  gentleman's  business  agree- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  an  optical  process. 
It  had  succeeded,  but  Bill  had  no  written  con- 
tract. He  signed  away  his  stock  and  salary  in 
the  enterprise  for  less  than  S4000.  I  had  just 
about  that  much  in  the  bank.  We  decided  to 
pool  our  funds  and  our  future  in  my  voice. 

Bill  tried  to  get  any  kind  of  work— from  a 
trucker's  helper  to  a  soda  jerk.  He  failed  at  all 
of  them;  meanwhile  I  was  slaving  at  my  lessons 
from  dawn  until  long  after  the  necklace  of 
green  and  red  lights  went  on  along  Park 
Avenue.  We  set  so  much  money  aside  for 
food,  rent  and  music,  entertainment  and 
other  essentials.  Most  of  it  went  for  my  les- 
sons. As  a  sample  of  what  we  spent,  we  al- 
lowed ourselves  50  cents  a  week  to  go  down 
to  attend  movies  on  42nd  Street.  We  would 
walk  from  our  apartment— still  on  57th  Street 
at  Seventh  Avenue— fifteen  blocks  after  ten 
o'clock  when  the  prices  dropped  to  a  dime. 
After  the  show,  we  would  spend  what  we  had 
left  for  hamburgers  and  popcorn. 

Our  only  luxury  in  all  those  months  was  a 
rented  piano  at  a  cost  of  $6  a  month.  My 
teacher  lived  in  the  same  building.  Anyone 
who  wanted  to  see  us  had  to  come  over — and 
bring  their  own  food.  I  cooked  all  our  meals 
in  the  big  two-story  living  room,  wedging 
myself  into  a  tiny  Pullman  kitchen.  I  must  say 
that  the  odors  were  delicious  and  the  food 
was  good.  Our  friends  came  in  during  the 
evening;  we  sang,  played  cards  and  had  a 
grand  time,  much  as  it  used  to  be  back  in 
St.  Louis  when  my  father  was  alive.  I  used  to 
go  to  the  window  and  look  out  on  the  endless 
stream  of  traffic  moving  across  57th  Street;  I 
would  think  how  much  he  would  have  enjoyed 
such  a  night. 

Bill  and  I  never  borrowed  nor  fell  behind 
in  our  rent  nor  paid  for  anything  that  either 


bodies  or  souls  did  not  really  need.  We  had 
no  new  clothes.  We  could  not  afford  them.  I 
became  expert  at  turning  Bill's  cuffs — trousers 
and  shirt.  Today  1  think  I  could  get  a  job  at 
any  tailor's.  Both  of  us  soon  felt  so  shabby 
that  we  stayed  indoors  most  of  the  time, 
venturing  out  only  when  the  darkness  hid  the 
frayed  edges  of  our  clothes.  Clean  but  shabby— 
that  would  describe  us. 

"You  have  to  say  one  thing  for  us,"  Bill 
remarked  ruefully  one  night,  contemplating 
the  shirt  I  was  mending  for  the  sixteenth  time. 
"Our  tempers  are  the  only  things  about  us 
that  aren't  short." 

It  was  true:  we  have  never  had  a  quarre! 
from  that  day  to  this  in  which  there  has  beer 
any  tincture  of  bitterness.  Bill  often  has  ideas 
that  are  different  from  mine;  many  times  he 
can  make  me  change  my  mind  just  by  remain- 
ing patient.  He  showed  me  this  quality  of 
understanding  so  many  times  during  thai 
year. 

I  did  indulge  in  one  extravagance.  I  took  a 
trip  to  St.  Louis  in  June,  1938,  to  spend  my 
birthday  with  my  mother.  A  friend  drove  me 
out  there  and  I  shared  the  car  expense  for  a 
total  of  SI 6.  I  took  a  train  back  for  about 
$42.  I  got  the  money  by  selling  a  $1000  in- 
surance policy  I  had  kept  up  for  years  on  my 
mother— I  got  only  $362.  I  gave  the  rest  of  the 
money  to  her. 

It  was  not  a  happy  reunion  for  me.  My 
mother  was  lying  helpless  in  the  hospital. 

U  had  happened  in  the  spring.  1  had  visited 
St.  Louis  to  fulfill  an  engagement  singing  on 
one  of  the  famous  Magic  Key  radio  programs 
My  mother  and  I  had  been  shopping  that  da> 
and  I  looked  at  my  watch.  "I'll  have  tt 
hurry,"  I  told  her.  "Would  you  get  the  rest  oi 
these  things  for  me?" 

She  took  the  list  and  smiled;  she  loved  t( 
shop.  "Of  course  I  will,  Helena,"  she  told  nie 

Back  at  the  house,  getting  ready  for  tlu 
program,  I  did  not  hear  from  my  mother. 
This  was  not  unusual.  It  was  not  until  I  was 
backstage  at  the  studio  just  before  my  appear- 
ance that  I  was  called  to  the  telephone. 

"Miss  Traubel,"  said  an  unknown  voice, 
"we  have  a  woman  here  named  Clara.  We 
think  it  is  your  mother." 

"Who  is  this?" 

"I  am  calling  from  the  city  hospital." 

It  was  my  moment  to  go  on.  "Please  send, 
her  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,"  I  said  rapidly.  "!' 
will  be  there  as  soon  as  I  can."  I  was  rushed 
onto  the  stage.  I  finished  my  numbers,  ignored 
the  curtain  calls,  and  was  on  my  way. 

It  was  my  mother.  She  was  lying  in  the  re- 
ceiving room,  her  face  gray-green  with  pain. 
She  had  started  shopping  and  had  fallen  off' 
a  stool  in  the  store,  fracturing  her  hip.  She- 
looked  up  at  me  as  I  ran  in.  The  faint,  pain- 
tortured  ghost  of  the  smile  I  loved  crossed 
her  face.  "I'm  all  right  now,  Helena,"  she 
managed  to  whisper.  "You  will  tell  them  what 
to  do."  She  was  sixty-eight  years  old  and  a 
strong  woman,  but  her  injury  was  terrible:  her 
jagged  hipbone  protruded  through  the  flesh. 

1  fell  on  my  knees  beside  her  as  the  doctors: 
hurriedly  gave  her  a  hypodermic  injection.  She 
was  to  stay  in  the  hospital  for  fifteen  months. 
She  finally  left  to  live  with  my  brother  in 
Dallas — and  one  day  I  got  a  wire  saying  that 
she  was  very  ill;  in  two  hours,  another,  saying 
she  was  dead.  It  was  three  months  before  my 
Town  Hall  recital. 

Mother  died  in  July,  1939.  I  had  no  money 
to  go  to  her  funeral — though  I  paid  for  it, 
together  with  the  $3500  hospital  bill.  I  had 
intended  to  send  to  Texas  as  soon  as  1  could, 
to  have  her  come  to  live  with  Bill  and  my- 
self— but  it  was  one  of  many  things  that  never 
happened. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  I  carefully  bought  a  dress, 
a  plain,  untrimmed,  Nile-green  affair  of  soft 
wool.  It  had  a  low  square  neck  high  in  the 
back,  with  long  sleeves.  It  cost  $16. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  green  shoes  for  $3.  I 
selected  a  $4  hairdo  that  clumped  my  auburn 
locks  on  the  top  of  my  head.  1  carefully  se- 
lected songs  from  Beethoven,  an  aria  from 
Cluck's  Alceste  and  other  parts  of  Schubert 
and  Richard  Strauss.  I  then  picked  some 
Wagner  arias,  a  group  of  five  songs  by  con- 
temporary composers,  and  a  selection  from 
Damrosch's  The  Man  Without  a  Country. 


"He  looks  like  the  kind  of  man  who  could  eat  one  salted  peanut  and  stop." 
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I  was  getting  ready  for  my  first  stratospheric 
recital  at  Town  Hall,  the  proving  ground  for 
so  many  neophytes  in  music.  It  was  either  to 
be  the  end  of  a  long  drought  for  me  and  Bill, 
or  it  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  even  longer 
one. 

In  the  spring  of  1939  I  had  gone  to  see 
Coenraad  Bos.  I  wanted  him,  no  other,  to 
play  for  my  first  so-important  1939  recital. 

Bos  was  the  dean  of  all  accompanists.  I 
could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen  years 
old  when  I  went  to  a  concert  with  Lulu  and 
first  heard  Bos  play.  I  recognized  even  then 
that  he  was  all  any  singer  could  ask.  I  listened 
entranced,  to  this  ageless  Dutchman,  as  bald 
as  a  mountain  peak,  as  stern  and  changeless. 
He  reminded  me  then  and  later  of  Jan 
Sibelius,  the  Finnish  composer.  He  had  agreed 
to  accompany  me  for  a  minimum  fee  of  $75. 

The  rental  of  Town  Hall  cost  $300;  1  had 
to  pay  my  manager,  the  woman  who  arranged 
it,  $300  more.  The  only  person  who  appeared 
free  on  my  program  was  the  one  who  could 
have  demanded  the  highest  price:  Walter 
Damrosch.  Because  he  considered  me  his 
protegee,  he  would  take  nothing  for  appearing 
with  me  on  the  platform.  Even  this  generous 
gesture  alarmed  nervous  mc.  Damrosch  was 
such  a  darling  with  musical  people  every- 
where, he  had  such  an  easy  manner  from  the 
platform,  that  I  feared  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  his  own  perennial  debuts.  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  was  wonderful.  He  accompanied  me 
for  the  whole  second  half  of  the  program 
without  a  single  indication  of  his  pre-eminence 
in  the  musical  world  of  that  time. 

What  happened  bchind-scenes  at  that  re- 
cital, however,  was  quite  different  from  this 
kind  of  professional  generosity. 

A  friend  knowing  we  were  looking  for  some 
sort  of  prestige  break-in  to  the  musical  world 
gave  us  the  name  of  a  woman  who  managed 
concerts.  She  had  come  to  hear  me  one  after- 
noon and  ofiercd  to  give  me  her  contracted 
date  on  October  8  at  Town  Hall.  (At  that 
time,  recognized  managers  "bought"  dates 
and  promised  to  fill  them  with  acceptable 
artists.) 

Lest  anyone  think  that  singers  attain  their 
stature  on  the  basis  of  a  free-for-all,  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  these  things  are  all  sedu- 
lously arranged  beforehand.  Money  is  the 
key  that  unlocks  all  doors.  I  had  seen  too  many 
build-ups  not  to  know  this.  I  inquired  the 
price  and  got  the  bid  of  $300.  I  thought  that 
ended  it.  I  was  mistaken. 

Friday  afternoon  before  my  Sunday  recital, 
the  "manager"  called  me.  She  demanded  that 
I  drop  all  my  preparations  for  the  concert  and 
come  to  her  oflice,  saying  it  was  "terribly  im- 
portant." I  walked  to  her  office  two  blocks 
away.  She  ushered  me  inside  and  came  to  the 
point. 

"I  have  great  faith  in  you,"  she  said.  "I 
know  you  have  a  wonderful  voice.  Your  ap- 
pearance will  be  a  success." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said. 

She  leaned  toward  me  and  made  her  point 
with  a  finger.  "If  it  is  a  success,  as  I  know  it 
will  be,  I  must  ask  you  to  sign  a  contract  with 
me  for  your  exclusive  services." 

I  jumped  to  my  feet.  "No!"  I  cried. 

"Think  it  over,"  she  said  calmly.  "It's  now 
two  in  the  afternoon.  Your  program  is  exactly 
forty-eight  hours  away.  You  do  not  have  the 
contract  with  Town  Hall.  /  do.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  sign,  I  can  cancel  your  appearance 
and  substitute  another  singer  at  a  few  mo- 
ments' notice." 

I  hesitated.  I  could  see  she  was  not  bluffing. 
"I  want  to  telephone  Bill,"  I  said  at  last. 

With  my  head  in  a  despairing  whirl,  I 
rushed  into  the  next  room  and  dialed  our 
apartment.  I  explained  to  Bill  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  told  him  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
refuse  this  kind  of  blackmail. 

He  listened  without  a  word.  Finally  my  out- 
burst subsided.  Then  he  said,  "Helen,  we've 
come  so  far  and  prepared  for  so  much.  You 
can't  let  this  moment  upset  the  chance  you've 
waited  for."  His  quiet  voice  sounded  like  my 
mother  urging  me  as  she  had  so  many  times. 
The  tears  were  flowing,  but  I  managed  to  gulp 
agreement  with  him.  I  went  back  to  my  "man- 
ager." I  said  I  would  sign.  She  handed  me  the 
contract.  I  read  it :  it  was  for  three  years,  not 
one. 


Again  I  passionately  refused.  She  told  me, 
"I  have  the  date,  you  don't.  I  have  an  agree- 
ment with  you  to  put  on  a  recital  by  you. 
There  is  no  date  specified.  It  could  be  ten 
years  from  now,  my  dear— and  I  intend  to 
hold  you  to  it." 

Again  1  called  Bill.  Again  he  listened.  Once 
more  he  said,  "Helen,  this  is  your  chance.  No 
matter  what  is  in  the  fine  print,  sign  the  con- 
tract." 

I  stumbled  away  from  the  telephone,  un- 
able to  see  for  tears  and  misery.  I  signed  the 
contract  without  reading  another  word. 

For  the  next  three  years,  this  woman  held 
Bill  and  me  to  the  contract,  letter  by  letter. 


all  that  time  we  paid  her  5  per  cent  of  our 
earnings.  She  never  managed  another  concert 
of  mine.  Instead,  we  paid  the  Columbia  Con- 
certs Bureau  an  additional  percentage. 

To  this  day,  my  thrifty  German  blood  can 
still  boil  at  the  remembrance  of  such  polite 
bludgeoning.  I  must  confess  at  the  same  time 
that  Bill  had  been  right.  I  finished  my  prepara- 
tions for  that  Town  Hall  appearance  with 
fierce  determination,  and  floated  out  on  the 
stage  on  a  cloud  of  mingled  fury  and  ecstasy. 
I  was  at  last  making  my  real  debut  in  the  most 
professional  atmosphere. 

After  the  reviews  appeared  on  Monday  I 
received  a  call  at  eleven  that  same  morning.  It 


was  from  one  of  the  secretaries  at  the  Metro- 
politan. She  said  that  Edward  Johnson  would 
like  to  see  me.  I  went  in  my  best  bib  and 
tucker,  full  of  expectations,  downtown  to  this 
Valhalla  of  music. 

I  was  not  too  nervous  as  I  waited  outside  in 
the  office.  My  nervousness  had  largely  gone 
with  the  recital  the  day  before.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  set  of  reviews  as  were  tucked  inside  my 
purse,  I  had  little  fear. 

But  as  the  minutes  went  by,  my  confidence 
began  to  turn  into  anger.  Johnson  kept  me 
waiting  more  ilian  half  an  hour.  When  I  was 
finally  ushered  in,  he  was  completely  charm- 
ing— and,  I  hope,  so  was  I.  I  was  seething 
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inside.  The  lilllc  clapper  Canadian  wilii  his 
bouncing  gait,  immaculate  clothes  and  prob- 
ing eyes,  who  had  once  been  a  top  tenor  for 
the  Metropolitan,  talked  for  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  about  any  number  of  subjects,  none 
related  to  opera.  It  was  I  who  linally  brought 
the  subject— tactfully,  I  think—back  to  what 
I  supposed  he  had  brought  me  there  for. 

"My  dear,"  said  Johnson  tenderly,  "wc 
would  like  very  much  to  have  you  as  Venus 
in  Tannhauser." 

I  stilfcned.  I  knew  very  well  the  part  of 
Venus  in  Tannhauser  was  not  for  mc.  I  his 
conviction  has  persisted  through  twenty  years. 
Although  I  have  sung  nearly  all  the  great  fe- 
male roles  in  Wagner  I  have  never  sung  that 
of  Venus.  If  it  was  not  for  me  then,  it  is  not 
for  me  now.  I  he  woman  must  wear  diapha- 
nous clothes;  she  should  have  an  unearthly 
beauty;  she  must  be  a  siren  of  sirens;  and  she 
must  be  supremely  aware  of  her  power  over 
men.  I  do  not  feel  and  iliil  not  feel  at  that  time 
I  was  any  of  these. 

"No,"  I  said  shortly. 

Johnson's  blue  eyes  sprang  wiile  open,  lie 
commenced  to  aigue  with  me.  When  he  was 
through,  I  said  three  more  words  which  con- 
cluded the  interview,  "No,  thank  you,"  and 
left. 

Next  Sunday  I  went  to  Detroit.  I  had  been 
engaged  to  sing  on  the  I orti  program.  In  tho.sc 
days  the  I'oril  Sunilay  program  was  the  one 
great  classical  program  on  the  radio.  It  was 
coniliicted  by  I  rit/  Keiner.  I  selected  as  my 
contribution  Ihe  lovely  l.iebestod  from  liistan 
Kiitl  Isiililc  anil  a  few  numbers  such  as  I 
Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,  Stars  of  the 
Summer  Night,  and  one  by  a  St.  Louis  com- 
poser named  llgenfrit/  calleil  Hlow,  Hlow, 
Thou  Winter  Wind— a  selection  I  have  since 
grown  to  thoroughly  ilislike. 

1  thought  it  went  oil  well.  I  ril/  congratu- 
lated me  warmly;  the  auilience  was  extremely 
happy;  anil  1  was  re-engaged  on  the  spot  to 
sing  the  next  January  -  the  final  proof  of 
appreciation. 

I  Hew  hack  to  New  York  on  the  night  plane. 
In  Ihe  back  of  my  head  1  suppose  I  half 
expected  a  call  the  next  day  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  ollices  saying  Johnson  would 
like  to  see  nie  again. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  luippeneil.  The  tele- 
phone was  blackly  silent.  I  went  on  into  re- 
liearsal  lor  m>  next  appearance. 

October  22  1  sang  foi  tiie  liist  time  in 
Carnegie  Hall  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Ilarbirolli  was  conduct- 
ing—and I  think  tiiat  he  and  the  audience  and 
tlie  orchestra  were  as  happy  as  1  was  with  the 
performance.  I  appealed  in  a  new  black  ilress 
which  I  adored.  It  had  no  train,  long  sleexes, 
and  1  was  IoI.iIIn  w  ithout  jewelry  .  I  stood  com- 
pletely still  iluiing  my  solo,  which  again  was 
Briinnhilde's  immolation  scene,  the  greatest 
aria  of  all  opera.  I  did  not  mo\e  a  muscle  dur- 
ing the  whole  sixteen  minutes,  and  then 
walked  oil'  Ihe  stage  to  a  storm  of  applause. 
1  belie\e  1  took  eight  curtain  calls. 

I  he  next  morning  I  ai;ain  expected  a  call. 
This  time  I  was  not  disappointed.  At  precisely 
eleven  o'clock  there  was  a  ring  from  the 
Metropolitan.  Johnson  would  like  to  see  me. 
Somewhat  cautiously,  1  said  once  more  that  1 
was  honored;  that,  of  course,  I  would  come 
down.  I  his  time  he  kept  mc  waiting  only  lif- 
tecn  minutes.  Once  more  1  was  ushered  into 
the  big  slatel.N  oHice  w  ith  its  photos  and  paint- 
ings, heavy  desks  and  furniture.  Johnson 
leaped  from  behind  the  desk  and  escorted  me 
to  my  chair.  He  sat  down  and  after  only  a 
short  dissertation  on  \arious  other  subjects 
told  me  that  he  was  \cry  happ>  to  otTer  me  the 
part  of  N'enus. 

I  could  feel  the  hackles  of  my  short  hair  rise 
on  the  back  of  my  neck.  1  swallowed  and  said, 
"Mr.  Johnson.  \ou  are  confusing  me.  You 
ha\e  otTcred  me  this  role  sewral  times.  I  have 
refused  it  each  time." 

"1  can't  think  you  mean  it,"  he  said  archly. 

"1  do,"  1  snapped.  He  began  to  argue  once 
more.  I  cut  him  short.  "No."  I  said,  "that  role 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question." 

"■S  ou  can't  mean  this!"  said  Johnson.  "It's 
a  wonderful  part.  You  would  be  wonderful  in 
it!"  He  reached  o\cr  and  pressed  a  button.  As 
if  he  had  popped  up  through  a  trap  door, 
Filward  Ziegler,  the  sturdx   businesslike  sec- 


ond in  command  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  came  in.  He  came  directly  to  mc. 

He  said,  "How  arc  you,  Helen?  I'm  so  glad 
to  see  you,"  and  he  left. 

This  confused  me  even  more.  I  turned  to 
Johnson,  who  commenced  talking  about 
Venus  once  more. 

"No."  I  said  determinedly.  "This  is  a  waste 
of  time.  I  don't  want  it." 

"What  would  you  sing  for  us?"  asked 
Johnson. 

This  was  a  question  to  which  F  had  a  ready 
answer.  I  knew  precisely  what  I  wanted  to  sing 
for  my  debut  in  the  Metropolitan. 

"I  would  want  to  sing  the  part  of  Sieglinde 
in  Die  Walkiire." 

This  is  a  part  in  the  Wagnerian  cycle  which 
is  not  so  spectacular  as  Briinnhilde,  but  it  is 
very  moving.  It  is  the  part  of  a  woman  who  is 
.sympathetic  to  the  audience,  a  fine,  heart- 
warming character.  Sieglinde  was  marvelous 
music  to  sing.  In  the  plot  she  is  married  to  an 
older  man  and  in  love  with  a  younger.  She  is 
not  a  siren  or  an  enchantress.  She  is  a  simple 
woman  with  a  great  deal  of  appeal — a  part  I 
thought  1  could  dramati/c  with  my  voice. 

Johnson  seemed  to  relax.  He  leaned  back 
and  put  his  lingers  together.  "You  don't  seem 
to  understand,  I  lelen,"  he  told  me.  "All  I  have 
to  do  is  ring  bells  and  I  would  have  six 
Sieglindes  in  here  in  a  moment.  Why  should 
you  be  the  seventh?  It  is  one  thing,  my  dear, 
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to  sing  an  aria  and  another  to  sustain  an 
opera." 

"All  1  would  need  would  be  the  opportu- 
nity," I  said  calmly.  "1  would  like,  if  1  may, 
to  watch  rehearsals.  I  hen  1  could  find  out 
whether  1  could  sustain  the  role  or  not." 

"No,  no,  no,  no!"  said  Johnson.  "We  can- 
not allow  the  public  to  come  in  and  see  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  rehearsals." 

"I'm  not  just  one  of  the  public."  I  said. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  come  to  the  rehears- 
als?" he  said. 

"I  want  to  find  out  what  not  to  do,"  I  told 
him. 

"No,  it's  impossible!"  said  Johnson.  He 
turned  back  to  the  old  familiar  subject.  "Now, 
about  \  enus.  \  enus  is  " 

"It's  impossible,  totally  impossible."  said 
I.  mimicking  him. 

He  bounded  up  from  his  chair.  "You're 
getting  me  hot  imder  the  collar!"  he  said.  "I 
have  some  Irish  in  me  too!"  He  began  pacing 
the  otiice. 

"Well,  I  have  some  German."  I  said.  I  be- 
gan to  laugh. 

He  glared  at  me.  "Don't  you  think  for  a 
moment  v  on  can  tell  me  how  to  run  the  opera !" 
i.  who  had  been  a  little  amused  up  until  that 
time,  saw  that  he  was  playing  for  keeps.  1 
stopped  laughing. 

"Don't  you  tell  me  how  to  run  my  career." 
I  said.  "You,  or  Ziegler,  or  anyone  else!"  I 
rose,  towering  above  him.  and  pointed  my 
finger  at  him.  almcist  touching  his  nose.  "Mr. 
Edward  Johnson."  1  said  loudly,  in  furious 
and  level  tones,  "you  can  take  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  apart  brick  by  brick 

and   "  I  told  him  what  to  do  with  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

My  first  recital  outside  New  York  came  at 
the  end  of  November.  It  was  at  Wellesley 
College  near  Boston.  Once  more  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous success.  Three  more  appearances 
were  .scheduled  for  me  in  December,  on  the 


tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth.  I  was  very  happy. 
It  would  prove  to  the  opera  connoisseurs  that 
I  had  been  no  flash  in  the  pan.  that  my  twenty- 
six  years  of  working  and  training  and  studying 
had  at  last  paid  off.  One  thing  I  could  do  at 
these  three  concerts — and  I  did  it — and  that 
was  to  let  all  stops  out.  I  really  sang  bravura 
and  fortissimo.  By  the  time  the  cluster  of  con- 
certs was  over,  the  applause  was  louder  than 
ever. 

On  Monday  after  the  last  Carnegie  Hall 
concert  with  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  I 
received,  as  I  had  expected,  my  call  from  the 
Metropolitan.  They  wanted  me  to  come  down 
and  talk.  I  said  I  would  not  come. 

The  whole  situation  was  getting  a  little 
ridiculous.  The  Met  was  under  the  guns  of  the 
critics;  I  certainly  had  no  objection  to  singing 
there.  But  we  were  both  standing  on  the  for- 
malities And  Bill  and  I,  as  babes  in  the  wood 
in  the  musical  world,  did  not  know  quite  how 
to  find  our  way  home. 

At  this  juncture  the  Met  got  hold  of  a 
mediator.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bill's,  William 
Sullivan,  a  big.  husky,  jolly  lawyer,  and  a  Met 
director.  He  had  been  an  opera  buff  for  years 
and  was,  we  found  out,  opposed  to  Johnson's 
policies. 

I  told  him  the  whole  story  in  one  rush  of 
words.  He  laughed.  Suddenly  he  became  very 
serious.  He  said,  "What  can  I  do  to  help  you?" 

"Well,"  Bill  said,  "we  can't  ignore  the 
Metropolitan  We  don't  want  to.  Helen  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  sing  there,  but  it  should  be 
something  mutually  agreeable." 

"There's  no  reason  why  not,"  said  Sullivan. 
"The  critics  have  been  asking  the  Metropoli- 
tan why  she  hasn't  sung  there.  They  want  to 
know  what's  the  matter  with  the  management. 
The  public  wants  Traubel.  I  would  like  to  hear 
her  myself  in  the  Metropolitan.  Let's  see  what 
we  can  do." 

After  more  discussion  it  was  agreed  that 
Bill  Sullivan  would  write  a  letter  in  my  name, 
saying  that  I  would  be,  now  and  alwavs,  glad 
to  sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  speci- 
fied that  I  must  have  a  contract  flatly  stating 
that  I  would  debut  in  the  part  of  Sieglinde. 

The  letter  was  sent.  There  was  an  immediate 
reply — this  time  from  Hdward  Ziegler.  then 
Ihe  true  power  behind  the  M  .-i  throne.  He 
agreed  to  all  the  terms.  He  sai  !  he  was  calling 
a  special  rehearsal.  I  should  bring  down  my 
score  and  be  prepared  to  sing  the  following 
Monday. 

I  had  won  my  battle.  I  was  to  sing  Sieglinde 
in  Die  Walkiire  as  my  debut  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. 

When  I  signed  mv  Metropolitan  Opera  con- 
tract Bill  automaticallv  became  my  official 
business  manager. 

It  has  always  been  a  minor  miracle  to  me 
that  Bill  and  I  ever  met  The  one  responsible 
was  Robert  Hanna.  a  friend  from  St.  Louis 
whom  1  had  known  years  before  He  had  gone 
to  New  York  to  become  a  writer.  He  had  had 
a  play  produced  and  had  made  motion  pic- 
tures. Hanna  talked  to  Bill  about  me  in  1934 
in  what.  Bill  told  me  later,  were  enthusiastic 
terms.  Bill  always  maintained  he  never  wanted 
to  meet  me  To  him  I  was  simply  a  voice  with 
a  woman  attached  to  it.  He  did  not  care  for 
that  and  he  did  not  like  St.  Louis  either. 

I  felt  much  the  same  way  about  Bill  I  had 
avoided  meeting  him  even  when  Hanna  de- 
scribed him  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  I 
thought  Bill  would  talk  about  himself;  he 
thought  I  would  talk  about  me.  We  were  two 
people  straining  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same 
rope.  He  had  no  use  for  the  arty  crowd;  nor 
did  I— but  he  did  not  know  that.  1  had  little 
use  for  the  business  world;  he  had  even  less— 
but  I  did  not  know  that. 

Hanna  phoned  me  on  that  strange  and 
lucky  night  in  New  York.  He  asked  if  I  would 
come  over  to  his  house.  I  said.  "I  don't  want 
to  meet  anyone  there."  Hanna  was  in  the 
habit  of  hav  ing  me  barge  into  a  whole  assort- 
ment of  characters. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Yes.  There  is  someone 
here,  but  I'll  get  rid  of  him  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes." 

As  Bill  told  me  later,  he  quizzed  Bob  after 
the  phone  call  and  learned  that  I  was  coming. 
According  to  Bill,  '"Robert  sounded  so  un- 
subtle.  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  us  together  at 


any  cost,  that  I  said  to  myself.  Til  sit  this  one 
out  and  get  it  over!" " 

I  arrived  at  the  house,  came  in  the  hall,  and 
said  in  panic  to  Robert,  "There's  someone 
here!" 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Bob.  "He's  just  leav- 
ing." 

In  the  living  room  Bill  made  no  move  to 
go.  I  drew  myself  up,  prepared  to  be  really 
nasty.  But  when  I  saw  this  particular  person, 
suddenly  all  my  tension  became  ridiculous.  I 
knew  then  what  he  was:  gay,  wise,  a  man  who 
could  not  only  understand  business  but  also 
happiness — one  of  the  greatest  talents  in  the 
world. 

Bill  never  formally  proposed.  All  we  had 
was  a  deep  understanding  between  us.  He  be- 
came tremendously  interested  in  my  career — 
I  had  no  manager  at  the  time.  He  handled  all 
the  intricacies  of  my  Town  Hall  debut,  of  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  concerts,  and  the 
final  signing  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  inevitable  that  he  would  assume 
the  full  load  of  my  contractual  commitments 
and  leave  me  free  to  do  the  only  thing  I 
wanted:  sing. 

When  1  joined  the  Metropolitan — signing 
my  contract  in  the  last  days  of  December, 

1939 —  I  knew  only  one  role.  It  was  Sieglinde 
in  Die  Walkiire.  I  was  learning  Elizabeth  in 
Tannhauser.  During  all  that  next  year  of 

1940-  41  I  kept  myself  busy  learning  two  of  the 
heaviest  roles  in  opera  to  be  ready  for  the 
following  season — the  two  Br"  nnhildes  of  Die 
Walkiire  and  the  Gotterdammerung.  I  can 
frankly  say  I  came  close  to  killing  myself  with 
learning  roles,  actually  singing  other  roles,  and 
singing  in  concerts.  The  following  year  I 
learned  the  roles  of  Isolde  and  the  Briinnhilde 
in  the  opera  Siegfried.  That  season  I  finally 
qualified  to  sing  the  entire  ring  cycle  and  one 
extra  opera.  That  was  the  year  when  I  made 
my  first  round  trip  on  the  Wagner  merry-go- 
round. 

My  roles  were  few  at  first  at  the  Met.  !  sang 
only  twice  the  first  year  because  when  1  joined 
the  season  was  half  over.  The  season  of 
1940-41  I  sang  eight  or  ten  performances. 
In  1941  42.  I  sang  fifteen  or  twenty.  In  1942- 
43  I  sang  twenty  performances  again.  In 
1943-44  I  sang  nearly  twenty-five  perform- 
ances. 

Such  a  schedule  was  a  grinding  perform- 
ance-one that  took  more  energy  and  stamina 
than  most  people  think  possible.  It  is  my  own 
opinion  that  a  day  at  the  docks  with  the  long 
shoremen,  working  shoulder  to  shouldei 
heaving  cast-iron  pipe,  is  a  picnic  comparea 
with  an  evening  at  the  Met  for  a  Wagner 
singer.  As  I  once  said  to  an  ambitious  student; 
"Singing  opera  is  like  baseball.  It  depends  on 
your  equipment— not  only  how  good  you  can 
pitch  but  how  long." 

The  parts  I  had  first  suited  my  equipment; 
that  is.  the  quality  of  my  voice,  my  thinking, 
and  the  size  of  my  person.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  a  small  woman.  I  am 
very  tall,  with  big  broad  shoulders,  forty-six- 
inch  bosom  and  a  forty-three-inch  waist.  This 
refiects  the  structure  of  my  rib  cage:  it  has 
practically  no  slope,  going  straight  down.  My 
hips  are  about  forty-one  and  my  weight  then 
was  1 86  pounds.  I  forget  who  it  was  who  called 
me  "an  instrument  expressly  made  by  God  for 
the  purpose  of  singing." 

That  first  season  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
paid  me  $150  a  performance.  There  were  only 
two.  I  sang  ten  concerts  the  same  season. 
Even  before  I  joined  the  Met  I  got  SIIK)0  a 
concert,  so  the  total  income  of  Bill  and  myself 
that  year  was  roughly  510,500.  Bill  was  work- 
ing on  my  management  problems,  assisted  by 
Columbia,  and  we  acknowledged  that  our 
lean  times  were  not  over.  For  nearly  two  years 
we  had  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  same  pro- 
gram we  had  before. 

One  of  the  reasons  was  that  wc  had  to  pay 
commissions  to  two  different  outfits  for  three 
years.  This,  plus  other  fees,  cut  our  income 
down  to  75  per  cent  of  its  total.  I  may  add  that 
35  per  cent  and  more  had  to  go  for  my  ward- 
robe. In  the  first  year  and  a  half,  for  example, 
we  jointly  owed  S22.000  for  clothes  to  a  single 
New  York  store.  I  was  forced  to  dress  up  to 
my  part,  though  I  did  not  particularly  care 
for  it — fur  coats,  evening  dresses,  and  ail  the 
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rest  of  the  armor  which  any  opera  star  must 
have. 

Meanwhile  Bill  and  I  lived  on  as  we  had. 
I  was  practicing  parts  in  opera,  rehearsing 
songs,  learning  new  parts,  learning  new  songs. 
I  was  taking  lessons  in  acting  and  drama.  I  was 
working  continually  on  my  vocalizing  to  im- 
prove the  sound  of  my  voice.  I  was  shopping 
for  food  and  clothes,  cooking  all  our  meals 
and  cleaning  our  apartment— and  even  doing 
our  laundry.  The  days  never  had  enough 
hours. 

Bill  was  angling  to  get  mc  a  radio-broadcast 
spot  on  the  famous  Telephone  Hour.  At  that 
time  it  was  one  of  the  top  prestige  programs— 
and  Bill  had  a  friend  in  a  New  York  advertis- 
ing company.  He  pulled  all  the  strings  he 
could  and  got  the  same  answer:  "Let  her  get 
famous  and  we'll  think  about  it;  we  use  only 
the  biggest  names." 

This  left  Bill  frustrated  to  the  point  of 
frenzy — but  there  was  nothing  he  could  do 
about  it  until  one  evening  wc  had  dinner  with 
Giorgio  Polacco.  This  dapper  little  man— the 
epitome  of  all  macstros  with  his  lapel  flowers, 
white  hair  and  mustache,  upright  carriage  and 
impish  traits— had  been  a  great  conductor  of 
opera  and  symphony  in  his  day.  He  had  been 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Opera  C  om- 
pany  when  that  organization  was  really  great 
under  the  millions  of  Samuel  Insull.  One  night 
he  declared  he  would  cook  the  chicken  caccia- 
lore  at  our  apartment.  I  tolil  him  to  bring  his 
daughter,  a  charming  girl  named  (ira/iclla. 
We  were  going  to  have  Robert,  another  old 
friend,  so  I  asked  (iiorgio  to  get  a  frienil  for 
his  daughter.  He  looked  at  me  queerly  and 
then,  with  a  twinkle,  nodded.  "I  get  one,"  he 
said,  and  went  olT. 

I  hat  evening  he  turned  up  with  his  friend, 
a  young,  handsome  man  in  his  thirties- John 
Barbirolli,  who  had  just  succeeded  Arturo 
Toscanini  as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic. 
I  suspected  that  t)ur  beaming  tiiorgio  had 
some  scheme  in  his  head;  I  never  expected  he 
would  ask  me  to  sing.  He  knew  I  loathed  it  at 
private  parlies — but  he  also  knew  that  I  had 
been  denied  any  auditions  of  consequence  in 
New  York. 

Here  was  my  chance;  he  was  determined  I 
should  lake  it.  It  was  a  wicked  thing  to  do. 
Barbirolli  (who  later  became  a  genuinely  close 
friend  of  ours)  looked  exactly  like  a  Christian 
thrown  to  the  beasts  of  the  arena. 

I  could  not  blame  him.  I  objected  as  long 
as  I  could  without  being  obnoxious.  "This  is  a 
case  of  bringing  my  harp  to  the  party  and  be- 
ing told  to  play,"  I  muttered  despairingly  to 
Bill. 

Barbirolli  picked  up  the  score  of  a  song  lying 
on  the  table.  I  started  to  sing  and  he  paid  in- 
stant attention.  By  the  time  I  linished,  he  was 
glowing.  On  the  spot,  he  wanted  to  sign  mc 
up  to  sing  on  his  Philharmonic  program  that 
fall. 

After  he  left,  I  turned  to  the  radiant  Giorgio 
in  terror.  "He  wants  me  to  sing  the  Immolation 
scene!"  1  exclaimed. 

"So?" 

"So  I  don't  know  it !" 

"So  neither  does  he,"  said  Giorgio  placidly. 
"Don't  you  tell  him  and  he  won't  tell  you. 
You  both  have  plenty  of  time  to  learn  it." 

"Oh,"  I  said  feebly. 

"And  from  this  time  on,"  added  Giorgio 
severely,  "if  anyone  asks  you  if  you  know  any 
music,  including  cadenzas  from  the  Eskimo, 
always  say  yes"— advice  I  have  followed  to 
this  very  minute.  I  learned  the  part  in  a  week— 
and  spent  the  following  months  until  October 
polishing  it. 

The  news — which  Bill  was  careful  to  spread 
around  in  the  right  places— began  to  work 
like  yeast  in  the  ferment  of  the  musical  world. 
It  proved  to  be  exactly  the  right  enzyme  for 
my  career.  Soon  after  that  I  was  notified  that  I 
would  be  allowed  to  perform  an  unheard-of 
audition  for  the  Ford  Hour. 

The  day  before  the  scheduled  "tryout,"  Bill 
and  I  went  to  Connecticut  to  visit  friends. 
They  had  one  of  the  cutest  black  kittens  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  picked  it  up  to  cuddle  it  under  my 
chin.  Within  a  couple  of  hours,  I  broke  out  in 
blazing  red  spots  the  size  of  fifty-cent  pieces. 
The  kitten  had  been  rolling  in  poison  ivy! 


There  was  no  rejoicing  in  our  New  York 
apartment  that  night.  The  next  day  my  arms 
were  so  swollen  we  had  to  cut  the  sleeves  off 
my  best  dress.  I  was  loaded  with  gobs  of  white 
lotion— arms,  chest,  throat,  face.  But  I  was 
determined  to  sing,  even  if  I  did  look  like 
some  strange  spotted  being  from  Mars.  We 
arrived  at  the  studio  and  I  was  taken  to  the 
audition  room— only  myself,  a  piano  and  an 
accompanist.  The  bigwigs  were  supposed  to 
listen  to  me  somewhere  upstairs  via  their 
desk  sets. 

I  started  to  sing.  In  the  middle  of  my  selec- 
tion, I  noticed  that  the  engineers  in  the  con- 
trol booth  were  laughing.  I  suppose  I  was  over- 
sensitive about  my  appearance.  I  halted  in  the 
middle  of  a  note  and  said  into  the  microphone, 
in  a  voice  cold  with  anger,  "I'm  sorry  this 
amuses  you."  I  started  to  walk  out. 
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Instantly  one  of  the  engineers  flipped  a 
switch.  His  contrite  voice  boomed  out :  "Please 
don't  go.  Miss  Traubel.  We'll  tell  you  why  we 
were  laughing  when  you  finish." 

Only  half  appeased,  I  went  on  to  the  itchy 
end  of  my  song.  1  waited  for  their  apology — 
but  it  never  came.  Instead,  they  told  me  the 
reason  they  were  laughing.  It  seems  that  the 
brass  upstairs  had  phoned  down  to  them. 
"Stop  your  kidding,"  they  had  ordered.  "Turn 
off  that  Flagstad  record  and  let  that  kid 
you're  going  to  audition  start  singing." 

I  can  imagine  that  statement  today  as  a 
compliment,  but  at  the  moment  I  was  still 
mad.  What  soothed  me  was  the  fact  that  I  was 
signed  up  for  two  appearances  on  the  Ford 
Hour. 

I  sang  those  two  broadcasts  in  1939  and 
three  or  four  the  next  year.  The  results  of  my 
salesmanship-by-song  must  have  been  good. 
Altogether,  I  sang  fifteen  such  appearances 
for  commercial  sponsors. 

Music — if  one  is  part  of  it,  either  as  artist 
or  appreciator — is  like  living  on  another,  more 
glorious  plane  of  sensation.  The  friends  I  have 
made  in  this  second  existence  have  always 
given  me  a  new  kind  of  life.  Here  I  must  talk 
about  a  few  of  them,  about  what  they  meant 
to  me.  Lauritz  Melchior  was  one  of  the  first — 


and  is  still  a  good  friend.  Possessor  of  one  of 
the  finest  operatic  tenor  voices  of  all  time,  he 
was  an  experience. 

I  met  Lauritz  first  in  1938.  As  a  young, 
aspiring  soprano,  I  sang  a  Wagner  operatic 
concert  with  him  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  a 
big,  healthy,  lusty,  vital  man.  It  was  a  peculiar 
combination  of  temperament  and  tremendous 
physical  vocal  qualities,  coupled  with  his  beau- 
tiful voice  and  ability  to  sustain  the  most  tax- 
ing role,  that  made  Melchior  the  world's 
greatest  Wagnerian  tenor. 

Much  as  1  admired  Lauritz,  however,  many 
things  I  learned  from  him  were  not  musical. 
My  real  education  from  him  came  in  handling 
myself  on  stage,  trying  not  to  be  "Melchior- 
ized." 

With  an  inward  glee,  known  only  to  our- 
selves, Lauritz  and  I  carried  out  grand  maneu- 
vers on  stage  for  years.  Those  behind  scenes 
knew  it  was  going  on;  it  caused  amused  whis- 
pers. A  horse  in  a  race,  a  boxer  in  a  ring,  an 
actor  in  a  movie,  a  politician  on  a  platform — 
all  of  them  know  the  techniques.  Anyone  in 
the  public  eye  must  learn  it.  The  rule  is:  be 
noticed  or  die.  In  grand  opera  in  my  day,  it 
appeared  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  My 
great  rival — and  one  I  must  bob  a  curtsy  to — 
was  not  Flagstad.  Mine  was  Lauritz.  Fifteen 
years  my  senior,  he  was  my  singing  companion 
for  a  dozen  years.  He  was  a  darling  and  a  voice 
unexcelled  this  side  of  heaven— but  he  was  a 
devil  on  the  stage. 

This  tug  of  war  between  Melchior  and  my- 
self lasted  for  years.  Gentle  old  Reidel,  the 
prompter,  with  his  lean,  handsome  face  and 
spectacles,  who  sometimes  led  the  orchestra 
on  off  nights,  sat  in  his  hooded  cubicle  just 
below  the  stage  as  prompter.  He  saw  it  all  and 
used  to  laugh  so  hard  that  he  would  drop  off 
his  chair,  wiping  away  the  tears,  and  disappear 
under  the  stage  to  regain  his  calm. 

Clad  in  our  majestic,  glittering  Wagnerian 
costumes,  we  would  come  lovingly  to  each 
other  in  our  duets.  Lauritz  would  put  his  arm 
about  my  shoulders,  protectively,  his  huge 
cloak  enfolding  me.  It  all  looked  so  warm  and 
affectionate  from  the  audience— but  it  was 
smothering  me.  Lauritz's  arm  weighed  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  it  seemed;  the 
cloak  added  as  much.  He  would  gently  turn 
my  shoulders  as  he  sang — so  that  when  I  was 
delivering  my  aria,  I  would  be  singing  directly 
into  the  car  of  some  stage  hand  at  the  rear  of 
the  cavernous  Met  stage.  I  got  around  this  by 
lovingly  turning  away  and  walking  a  few  steps 
downstage,  delivering  my  sorrow  or  ecstasy  to 
the  audience.  I  got  back  at  Lauritz  by  maneu- 
vering around  him  when  he  was  supposed  to 
be  singing  to  me  so  that  he  had  to  fling  phrases 
over  his  shoulder. 

At  another  time,  Lauritz  would  move  pon- 
derously in  front  of  me,  between  the  spotlights 
and  myself.  His  shadow  would  fall  over  me. 
It  was  a  mighty  shadow.  It  blacked  me  out 
until  all  1  was  to  my  hearers  was  a  soprano 
blackface  minstrel  singing  somewhere  in  the 
distance.  Lauritz  and  1  must  have  walked 
miles  around  each  other  each  season,  just 
singing  our  hearts  out  and  casting  shadows. 
Mine  was  hefty  enough  to  make  him  worry. 
He  would  also  walk  away  from  me  when  I 
was  singing  my  soul's  love  to  him — so  I  would 
transfer  my  affections  to  the  front  row  cen- 
ter. Later,  I  would  pay  him  back  in  kind. 

One  scene  I  did  complain  of  to  him.  It  was 
a  moment  when  we  rushed  across  the  stage 
from  opposite  wings  and  clasped  each  other 
madly  in  our  arms.  It  was  exactly  like  a  couple 
of  two-ton  trucks  having  a  collision  in  the 
middle  of  Broadway.  We  rushed  together,  had 
our  head-on  crash  with  a  rending  of  my  bro- 
cade and  a  clash  of  his  armor  (1  can  still  show 
scars),  bounced  apart  from  sheer  observance 
of  the  laws  of  physics,  then  came  together 
again.  Lauritz  crushed  the  breath  out  of  me 
every  time  with  his  bear  hug. 

"Lauritz,"  I  whispered  pantingly  one  night, 
"we  can't  keep  this  up.  The  wear  and  tear  is  too 
much!" 

"My  love,"  he  muttered,  his  eyes  twinkling, 
"how  can  you  speak  so  of  our  irresistible  at- 
traction for  each  other?"  His  arms  enveloped 
me  smotheringly  again.  I  got  out  of  that  in 
subsequent  performances  by  side-stepping,  a 
couple  of  times  letting  Lauritz  skid  his  way 
nearly  into  the  opposite  wing. 


Lauritz  also  had  a  lot  of  fun  trying  to  brea 
me  up  when  he  was  offstage  and  I  was  or 
During  my  most  serious  arias,  when  I  wa 
solo  on  the  stage,  weeping  my  heart  out  fc 
some  hero  who  had  gone  away  and  left  me- 
or  I  had  left  him  and  gone  away,  whichever  •,■ 
happened  to  be  in  the  libretto— Lauritz  woul 
be  in  the  wings.  He  wore  a  little  woman's  he 
on  his  head  and  was  jigging  around  talking ; 
the  stage  hands.  Or  he  was  wearing  a  derbv 
and  a  bearskin  strapped  across  his  chest,  wink 
ing  at  me,  wiggling  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  an 
doing  everything  from  a  hornpipe  to  th 
Highland  fling.  On  one  notable  occasion  h 
secretly  broke  into  the  costume  departmeni 
got  himself  a  grass  skirt  and  some  pape 
flowers.  He  did  a  hilarious  hula  in  the  wings  i 
the  midst  of  my  most  tragic  moment  on  stagt 
It  veo  nearly  broke  up  my  diaphragm  cor 
trol— but  I  am  glad  to  say  I  retained  a  straigh 
face. 

The  only  person  who  ever  put  me  out  c 
countenance  on  the  opera  stage  was  a  whit  i 
horse.  It  was  the  heroic  horse  Grane  in  Di  i 
Gotterdiimmerung.  Its  name  was  really  Whit  ! 
Ghost,  a  stallion  given  to  me  by  Robei  i 
Ringling.  Most  of  the  horses  the  opera  use  [ 
at  that  time  were  the  saddest,  most  sway  I 
backed  dray  horses  it  has  ever  been  my  privi 
lege  to  put  an  eye  upon.  But  when  this  in- 
mense,  spirited,  trained  stallion  came  on,  th 
whole  audience  sucked  in  its  breath  in  appre 
ciation.  The  magnificent  beast  stood  then 
dressed  in  his  specially  made  white  bridle,  an 
I  sang  to  him.  I  sang  to  and  from  him,  I  san 
all  around  him.  Suddenly  he  pricked  his  eat 
forward.  In  time  with  the  rhythm  of  the  son 
he  started  to  lift  his  hoofs.  I  saw  he  was  dam 
ing  with  the  aria — tippy-toe,  tippy-toe,  in  an  ■ 
out  and  around.  The  audience  started  tjj: 
chuckle,  a  wave  of  glee  that  swept  the  hous  I 
I  kept  singing  indignantly,  but  it  made  eI: 
difference  whatsoever.  The  horse  had  stole  : 
the  show.  Hoofs  up,  hoofs  down — it  was  tl 
first  time  that  a  diva  had  been  outclassed  by 
stallion. 

My  first  Met  introduction  to  Kirsten  Flag  i 
stad  came  at  my  first  rehearsal — but  it  wi|l|i 
not  the  first  time  we  had  met  professionalljli 
That  had  happened  in  1938  in  Chicago,  wh«l 
I  had  sung  Sieglinde  with  her  and  Melchicl 
after  the  appearance  with  the  Minneapol 
Symphony.  She  had  been  very  complimentar 
about  the  singing  of  such  a  "youngster"- 
and,  I  noted  with  pleasure,  she  was  genuine! 
moved  as  she  kissed  me. 

She  was  of  medium  height,  plump  figur 
and  rather  quiet.  She  had  one  of  those  extraoi 
dinarily  clear,  clean-cut  Scandinavian  face: 
Her  strong,  vibrant  voice  was  one  of  the  mo^ 
beautiful  I  had  ever  been  privileged  to  hea 

At  the  time  she  was  at  the  height  of  he 
career.  She  did  not  know  that  World  War  I, 
was  to  destroy  that  career  completely  in  1941!  . 
She  u.sed  to  come  down  and  talk  to  me  as  1 
knitted  in  my  dressing  room.  She  was  terribl;  i, 
disturbed  about  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europ  f 
the  previous  fall.  I  had  met  her  husband  a  fe  |  i 
years  before.  He  was  a  happy,  tall,  sandji  :■. 
haired  fellow  with  whom  she  was  very  much  i:  'i 
love.  He  owned  a  lumber  business,  I  remen-.  £ 
ber,  which  the  Nazis  took  over.  He  was  late  ■ 
accused  of  collaboration  by  his  own  country;  ; 
men.  In  the  temper  of  those  times,  this  d(  ^ 
stroyed  the  voice  of  his  wife  in  the  public  es  J 
3000  miles  away — a  voice  that  women  in  Hi'  li 
profession  would  have  given  anything  to  hav(i  . 
even  with  one  fifth  the  quality,  purity  ani  [ 
tone. 

I  rarely  saw  her  after  her  final  triumph  i|  ii 
1941.  She  went  back  to  Europe  for  the  dun  ; 
tion  of  the  war  and  disappeared  completel}  * 
She  returned  to  the  Metropolitan  nearly  te^ 
years  later.  Her  husband  had  died  and  I  sav  s 
pect  that  music  had  become  her  only  love  an^  (■ 
solace.  It  was  the  first  year  Rudolf  Bing  wa' t 
manager.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  if  1  1; 
minded  if  Flagstad  and  I  would  share  singiii|  1 
the  Wagnerian  parts.  "Of  course,"  I  said,  " 
will  be  all  right,  of  course!" 

I  may  say  flatly  that  the  absurd  Flagsta- 
Traubel  feud  whipped  up  by  the  press  critii 
never  existed.  Some  people  thought  she  vv; 
the  greatest  Wagnerian  soprano  that  evf  i; 
lived;  some  people  thought  the  same  of  m  <; 
Still  others  thought  we  were  equal.  That  WJ  M 
all.  31 
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If  any  one  performance  of  mine  was  com- 
imended  by  the  critics,  I  could  usually  count 
on  being  knocked  for  six,  as  the  British  say, 
by  the  comments  on  my  costumes.  Here,  as  in 
music,  I  went  my  own  merry  way.  For  exam- 
ple, I  felt  that  as  long  as  Isolde  was  an  Irish 
princess,  it  was  perfectly  logical  for  me  to 
wear  a  brilliant  green  dress  in  the  first  act. 
This  did  not  come  off  very  well  and  I  dis- 
carded it.  But  I  did  rebel  against  the  tradi- 
tional pigtails  of  the  woman  and  put  my  own 
hair  up  atop  my  head,  a  crown  hairdo  which 
set  a  style  from  then  on. 

The  greatest  costume  furor  came  when  I 
monkeyed  with  the  Briinnhilde  costumes. 
These  were  the  frumpicst  possible  dresses, 
made  by  the  harried  costumers  of  the  Metro- 
politan. 1  decided  to  have  mine  all  redone  by 
Adrian  of  Hollywood. 

The  traditional  dress  of  Briinnhilde  in  the 
first  act  of  Die  Walkiire  was  a  tunic  of  tin 
armor.  1  put  it  on.  1  looked  exactly  like  a 
canned  lion.  Not  only  did  I  have  to  wear  this 
coat  of  fake  armor  plate;  I  also  had  to  don  a 
flyaway  helmet  of  metal  with  huge  wings.  In 
general,  including  a  huge  cloak,  I  looked  like 
a  relic  of  the  Hundred  Years  War.  Adrian 
changed  all  this  by  designing  armor  of  silvery 
iuide  leather  rather  than  tin  plate,  and  attach- 
ing it  only  halfway  round  instead  of  all  the 
way  round.  He  designed  a  light  and  stylish 
lielmet  of  the  same  stutt". 
He  changed  the  lines  so 
they  were  simpler  and 
more  impressive.  Most 
af  his  costumes  are  now 
in  the  various  New  York 
museums  as  supreme  ex- 
imples  of  tasteful  cos- 
tuming. 

I  suggested  three  new 
:ostumes  for  the  role  of 
Isolde — every  one  of 
them  against  tradition. 
3De  was  a  pink  dressing 
{own  of  light  silk  jersey 
"or  the  second  act  that 
ooked  as  if  I  had  just 
;ome  out  of  the  bou- 
loir— which  was  exactly 
what  the  role  called  for. 
For  the  role  of  Elsa  in 
Lohengrin  1  had  a  sim- 
ile white  gown  with  a 
X)lero  jacket.  For  the 
ole  of  Elizabeth  in 
fannhiiuser,  Adrian  dc- 
iigned  my  most  spectacular  costume:  a  laven- 
Icr  dress  in  full  sweeping  curves  with  a  cape  of 
)range-gold  and  a  jeweled  crown  of  gold 
eather.  There  were  others— such  as  the  gleam- 
ng  dress  of  gold  lame  that  made  me  look  like  a 
orcheven  in  the  dimmest  light.  The  total  cost 
"or  me,  in  1941,  was  more  than  $30,000— at  no 
txpense  to  the  Met. 

i  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Metropolitan  cos- 
tume department  at  that  time  was  a  poverty- 
.tricken,  staggering  affair.  It  had  a  great  deal 
)f  talent  but  was  so  immersed  in  tradition 
hat  it  never  dared  raise  i^  head — and  it  had 
>nly  "scraps  and  rags"  to  work  with.  In  those 
lays  most  of  the  Met  singers  came  with  their 
)wn  costumes;  even  a  lot  of  the  chorus  had 
o  appear  with  what  they  had.  I  must  add  that 
n  recent  years  the  whole  affair  has  been  re- 
ffganized  and  put  on  a  sensible  basis — of 
vhich  I  highly  approve. 

Eie  1940-41  season  in  opera  was  marked 
)nly  by  the  fact  that  I  had  a  very  bad  case  of 
^lu.  This  was  ominous  because  I  was  scheduled 
o  sing  the  first  Briinnhilde  of  my  career  in  Die 
Valkiire  late  that  season.  It  was  grim,  raw 
veather;  I  had  just  learned  the  role.  I  was 
letermined  to  go  on— but  Bill  was  just  as  de- 
ermined  that  I  would  not.  He  pointed  out 
hat  it  was  either  physical  or  critical  suicide. 
'If  you  sing  well,  you'll  kill  yourself,"  he  said. 
'If  you  don't,  the  critics  will  kill  you." 

I  went  to  bed  with  a  fever  of  103° — and  the 
elephone  commenced  ringing.  This  was  three 
lays  before  the  Met  presentation  and  I  was 
cheduled  to  go  through  two  days  of  full  re- 
learsals.  Their  stage  director  was  with  us  in 
he  Essex  House — where  we  had  moved  in 
940  and  remained  until  1948.  He  had  come 
0  rehearse  me  in  my  role.  Bill  told  him,  "No 
ehearsals,  and  no  performance.  It's  impos- 


sible for  Helen  to  go  on."  The  wretched  man 
looked  at  my  husband  and  sighed.  "All  right," 
he  said,  "I  agree  with  you.  But  I  can't  go  back 
and  tell  them  so.  You-know-who  is  going  to 
raise  cain." 

He  was  right.  The  telephone  rang  like  crazy 
that  night.  Unhappily,  there  was  no  one  to 
sing  the  role.  Flagstad  was  on  a  concert  tour, 
as  was  Margery  Lawrence,  that  stouthearted, 
ill-fated  girl  who  had  polio  the  next  summer.  I 
felt  as  bad  as  they  did  on  the  artistic  side- 
but  much  worse  on  the  physical. 

The  whole  tempest  in  a  larynx  wound  up 
with  the  Met's  changing  the  performance  and 
shoving  back  my  debut  as  Briinnhilde  into 
the  1941-42  season. 

I  sang  my  first  Briinnhilde  in  Die  Walkiire 
at  a  Saturday  matinee,  December  6,  1941. 
That  night  we  left  for  the  country  and  had  a 
peaceful  open-air  day  in  Connecticut.  We 
motored  back  to  New  York  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning and  our  lawyer  friend,  Sullivan,  came  in 
to  join  us  for  dinner.  He  was  agitated,  as  pale 
as  his  ruddy  face  could  get. 

"Isn't  it  terrible!"  were  his  first  words. 
"Isn't  it  dreadful !" 

"What?"  we  asked  in  astonishment. 

That  was  the  way  we  learned  about  Pearl 
Harbor. 

It  was  common  knowledge  that  the  favorite 
music  of  Adolf  Hitler 
was  Wagner.  I  was  com- 
mandeered to  sing  Wag- 
ner in  German,  short- 
waved  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many. This  was  to  dem- 
onstrate, at  the  very  time 
Paul  Joseph  Goebbels 
was  shrieking  there  was 
no  culture  in  our  "bar- 
barian" country,  that 
Wagner  was  doing  all 
right  in  America. 

I  also  sang  Heeler  and 
popular  songs  at  troop 
encampments  whenever 
I  could.  At  each  concert 
performance  I  made  it  a 
practice  to  locate  the 
camps  within  forty  or 
fifty  miles'  radius  of  the 
concert  city  and  drive 
out  for  an  impromptu 
songfest. 

In  fairness,  I  must  say 
I  got  as  much  out  of 
the  concerts  as  the  soldiers.  I  guessed  it  must 
be  boring  for  them  to  listen  to  operatic  ex- 
cerpts and  started  singing  popular  tunes — 
spirituals,  pop  songs  and  old  favorites.  The 
response  was  so  great  that  it  set  me  thinking 
seriously  about  reaching  another,  greater  audi- 
ence. I  made  several  experiments.  Once,  in 
Philadelphia,  I  arrived  at  my  hotel  and  found 
three  women's-society  groups  competing  to 
sponsor  my  appearance  at  a  certain  base.  I  de- 
cided to  duck  all  of  them.  I  went  down  to  the 
USO  canteen  in  the  basement  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  No  one  knew  me  there.  I  of- 
fered to  sing— but  not  as  Helen  Traubel.  I  went 
on  the  platform  as  Helen  Bass. 

It  was  wonderful  to  be  received  for  myself, 
not  as  an  impersonal  reputation.  The  applause 
was  warm  and  real;  they  stopped  dancing  to 
listen;  they  came  to  me  afterward  and  more 
than  one  said,  "Where  have  you  ever  been, 
ma'am?  With  a  voice  like  that  you  should  get 
yourself  a  job  in  opera!" 

The  episode  of  somebody  else's  ground  glass 
in  my  cold  cream  never  hit  the  newspapers.  It 
caused  as  much  furor  around  the  Metro- 
politan Opera- and  in  a  real  sense  scared 
me— as  anything  that  had  happened  in  the 
annals  of  the  opera. 

I  had  come  into  the  Met  under  the  bright 
cloud  of  Flagstad.  I  had  immediately  been 
compared  to  her  in  the  heaviest  roles.  All  this 
had  not  contributed  to  my  popularity  with 
others  who  had  been  working  for  years  to  do 
the  roles  of  Flagstad. 

I  was  unconscious  of  the  off-stage  feuds  at 
the  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Metropolitan  dressing  rooms  were  something 
inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages.  I  was  in  what 
was  called  the  "plush"  dressing  room,  used 
alternately  or  together  by  about  five  of  the 


leading  stars.  It  was  a  battered,  thin-walled 
place  with  a  mirror  on  the  hall  opposite  so 
everyone  could  look  in.  It  had  an  intricate 
curtain  and  inner-door  arrangement  that  re- 
minded me  of  trying  to  get  out  of  a  safety- 
deposit  vault  every  time  I  left  it.  To  make  it 
worse,  its  windows  were  little  squares  with 
thick  bars  opening  into  the  street.  If  I  had 
friends,  it  was  hard  to  get  more  than  a  very 
few  inside;  if  I  wanted  air  (and  I  love  all  the 
ventilation  possible)  I  had  to  chin  myself  up 
and  peek  out  at  Seventh  Avenue.  My  maid, 
Marie,  a  very  solid,  able  type  of  woman  who 
was  with  me  for  fourteen  years,  was  my  shield 
and  defense  in  such  matters.  It  was  she  who 
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watched  over  me  and  assisted  with  such  things 
as  make-up — who  was  blameless  as  far  as  the 
incident'was  concerned,  but  who  took  it  to 
heart  even  more  than  I  did. 

I  used  very  little  make-up  on  stage— it 
simply  did  not  suit  me.  One  of  my  stand-bys 
was  a  tin  of  commercial  cold  cream  that  I 
could  pry  open  with  a  coin  and  dive  into  with 
both  hands. 

As  most  people  know,  the  first  motion 
after  you  dig  into  cold  cream  is  to  dab  it 
around  your  eyes,  working  it  into  the  skin.  It 
was  this  motion  that  would  have  ruined  my 
sight — if  I  had  not  been  stopped  by  some  sort 
of  providential  instinct. 
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I  pried  off  the  can  top,  got  my  fingers  loaded 
with  cold  cream  and  went  for  my  eyes.  I 
stopped  a  half  inch  away;  I  worked  my  thumb 
and  finger  together  and  suddenly  emitted  a 
little  gasp.  Marie  rushed  to  me.  We  examined 
my  hands.  We  found  that  the  cold  cream  was 
literally  crammed  with  minute  bits  of  carefully 
crushed  glass! 

The  news  raced  upstairs  to  the  head  of- 
fice. Johnson  and  the  rest  tumbled  down.  He 
kept  repeating,  "Who  would  do  a  thing  like 
this?" 

No  one  knew.  No  one  knows  to  this  day — 
though  some  have  a  fairly  shrewd  idea.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  news  should  never  appear  in 
the  papers.  A  private  detective  was  sent  to 
prowl  the  premises  and  try  to  solve  the  case — 
which  he  never  did.  I  was  told  to  make  sure 
someone  was  in  the  dressing  room  or  lock  it 
at  all  times.  For  two  years  I  not  only  carried 
my  own  dressing  and  make-up  kit,  I  also  toted 
my  own  sealed  water  jug  for  drinking  purposes. 

I  will  not  say  that  this  frightened  me;  after 
the  first  shock,  it  made  me  furious.  Following 
that  episode,  nothing  could  have  kept  me  off 
the  Met  stage. 

Toscanini  had  ended  his  long  reign  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Metropolitan  and  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  three  years  before  I 
arrived.  He  was  already  launched  on  his 
magnificent,  eightccn-year  swan  song,  direct- 
ing the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
Symphony  in  its  interpretations  of  the  world's 
masterpieces.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Toscanini  was  one  of  the  all-time  absolutes  in 
classical  music.  It  was  said  thai  he  knew  the  in- 
tention of  the  composer  better  than  Ihe  com- 
poser himself  in  his  intuitional  responses  to  the 
score-  -drawing  as  he  did  upon  his  vast  mem- 
ory and  passion  for  perfection. 

Yet  I  could  never  feel  the  veneration  that 
most  of  my  fellow  singers  had  for  Toscanini. 
Of  his  consummate  artistry  there  was  little 
doubt.  But  1  had  never  had  a  god  before.  I 
refused  to  start  with  Ihe  little  maestro— and  I 
believe  he  liked  me  better  for  it.  On  one  cKca- 
sion,  he  wanted  me  to  perform  a  phrase  in  a 
ccrlain  way.  1  objected,  saying  1  felt  it  was 
better  suited  to  me  if  it  were  done  differently. 
He  flew  into  a  rage;  I  sat  quietly  until  he  was 
done.  Then  1  said  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  do 
it  any  way  he  wanted.  The  spry,  white-haired 
conductor  instantly  calmed. 

"We  will  try  it  my  way  and  try  it  your  way," 
he  said.  Forthwith,  we  ran  over  it  together. 
After  he  had  heard  it  "my  way,"  Toscanini  sat 
for  a  long  moment.  His  mouth  crinkled  up  and 
he  turned  and  patted  me  on  the  cheek. 

"Your  way  is  better,"  he  said.  "We  will  do 
it  your  way,  eh?" 

I  worked  three  times  with  Toscanini — 
"worked"  in  the  sense  of  singing.  He  was  a 
great  taskmaster,  the  bete  noire  of  some — but 
to  me  he  was  a  perfectionist  who  matched  my 
own  ideals.  The  first  time  we  had  a  session  of 
our  own  was  a  rehearsal  at  N.B.C.  I  arrived 
early.  The  maestro  was  there  first,  pacing  up 
and  down,  his  hands  under  his  coattails.  A 
dapper  little  ladies'  man,  with  his  waxed  mus- 
tache, boutonniere  and  his  tiny  feet,  he  re- 
fused to  wear  glasses  despite  failing  sight.  He 
depended  upon  his  memory  and  unfailing  in- 
tuition to  supply  what  his  nearsightedness 
took  from  him. 

We  went  directly  to  the  piano.  He  com- 
menced to  play  a  scene  from  Die  Walkiire. 
I  was  amazed  at  his  touch ;  I  am  sure  that  Tos- 
canini could  have  been  a  great  pianist  if  he  had 
wished.  I  sang  it  through  with  him.  He  folded 
the  music  and  put  it  aside. 

"Do  you  have  any  suggestions?"  I  asked. 

"No,  no!"  he  exclaimed.  "Magnifico!  Let 
us  go  on!" 

We  sang  a  scene  from  Die  Gotterdam- 
merung.  Again  I  asked  and  received  the  same 
answer.  "Maestro,"  I  told  him  carefully, 
"you're  not  helping  me!" 

He  frowned.  "When  I  feel  something  wrong, 
I  will  tell  you,"  he  retorted.  We  started  the 
Immolation  scene  and  I  went  through  it  like  a 
buck  through  hot  ashes.  Toscanini  turned  to 
me.  "Now  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he 
said.  "Will  you  allow  me?" 

"Of  course,"  I  said. 

I  must  explain  that  in  one  spot  Briinnhilde 
sings  "Everything,  I  know!"  which  in  Wag- 
ner's tortured  German  means  "I  know  every- 


thing!" It  reads,  "Everything,  everything, 
everything,  I  know!"  Toscanini  wanted  me  to 
hit  that  first  alles  as  hard  as  I  could;  I  wanted 
to  build  up  to  the  third  one  and  end  on  a  sob 
as  if,  knowing  everything,  Briinnhilde  still  had 
nowhere  to  go.  Toscanini  frowned  again.  He 
got  up  and  paced  the  studio.  He  came  back 
and  asked  me  to  sing  the  phrase  again.  He 
meditated.  Then  a  broad  smile  came  over  his 
face.  He  swung  to  me:  "Cara,"  he  said  softly, 
"you  are  right  and  the  old  man,  he  is  wrong!" 

He  and  I  had  a  genuine  rapport  He  hated 
pretense  and  society  and  sham — all  the  para- 
sites who  still  hang  onto  the  world  of  music. 
As  I  did,  he  loathed  the  cliches  of  the  often- 
repeated  classics.  Nor  was  he  half  as  irascible 
as  he  may  have  seemed  to  others — nor  was  he 
as  godlike  and  free  from  faults.  I  had  been  told 
often  that  Toscanini  was  impeccable  in  his 
tempi.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  far  from  it. 
His  renditions  were  never  of  the  same  length; 
sometimes  he  played  them  slowly,  sometimes 
fast  This  was  especially  evident  in  recording 
where  it  often  took  ten  to  a  dozen  replayings 
of  a  score  to  get  it  to  mesh  with  the  unvarying 
mechanical  requirements.  Once,  when  this 
had  happened  so  often  as  to  make  it  absurd, 
I  asked  the  technicians  to  tell  him  about  it. 
They  recoiled  in  horror.  "We'd  be  fired  on  the 
spot,"  said  one  feelingly.  I  went  down  to  the 
podium  and  told  Toscanini  that  he  would 
have  to  speed  the  tempo  of  the  music  if  it  was 
to  fit  the  record.  He  nodded  gratefully.  "Then 
we'll  put  it  up,"  he  said  mildly  and  proceeded 
to  make  it  with  one  more  lake. 

I  had  more  trouble  with  Leopold  Stokowski 
than  with  Toscanini.  1  have  always  o  nsidered 
Stokowski  one  of  the  great  colorists  of  music; 


perfect  world. 
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his  ability  to  use  music  as  a  painter  uses  a 
palette  was  unsurpassed.  I  sang  with  him  for 
years,  starting  in  1942.  More  than  once  I  re- 
fused to  continue  because  he  wanted  me  to  do 
literally  impossible  things  with  my  voice. 
Knowing  I  had  unusual  breath  and  tone 
control,  he  tried  to  use  this  in  our  renditions 
of  Bach  and  Handel  to  produce  unheard-of 
continuity  of  sound.  After  turning  blue  in  the 
face  on  several  occasions,  I  said  loudly,  "The 
hell  with  it,  Stoky!" 

His  attitude  toward  spending  money  also 
offended  me.  He  would  rehearse  and  rehearse 
for  minute  perfections  unlike  Toscanini's 
search  for  divine  rightness.  My  blood  would 
commence  to  boil.  "You're  spending  so  much 
money,  Stoky,"  I  would  expostulate. 

And  he,  who  could  speak  perfect  English 
one  moment  and  broken  Polish  the  next, 
replied,  "Eet  ees  our  beezness  only  to  make 
bootiful  music!" 

I  remember  when  I  sang  the  St.  Louis  Blues 
in  a  hotel  night  club  in  St.  Louis  in  1954.  1 
finished  and  heard  a  roar  of  bravos  in  the  audi- 
ence. I  saw  Stoky  at  the  table  in  the  spotlight 
applauding,  his  long  white  hair  waving,  his 
graceful  hands  flickering  like  summer  light- 
ning. 

Eugene  Ormandy,  the  little  "jeep"  of  classi- 
cal music,  who  deservedly  rose  from  conduct- 
ing in  a  movie  theater  to  the  head  of  possibly 
the  most  distinguished  musical  organization 
in  this  country,  was  another  trial  of  mine.  He 
used  to  come  to  our  house,  plop  down  and 
say  in  a  loud  voice,  "Helen,  I've  seen  you  sing 
with  Jimmy  Durante  on  the  television  and  it 
is  absolutely  disgusting!" 

"I  had  fun  when  I  was  singing  with  your 
group,"  I  would  say,  "and  I  had  fun  when  I 
was  singing  on  TV.  So,  quiet  please!" 

Ormandy,  in  my  opinion,  was  for  years 
much  more  a  conductor  than  he  was  an 
ordinary  human  being.  He  had  to  work  ter- 
ribly hard  to  achieve  what  he  did.  Everyone 
kept  giving  the  credit  to  his  predecessor  at  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  As  the  years  went  on 
and  the  organization  changed  personnel  en- 
tirely and  still  maintained  its  superb  quality, 


Ormandy  had  to  be  credited  with  both  taste 
and  genius.  A  man  who  is  either  profoundly 
modest  or  immensely  vain,  depending  on  his 
mood,  Ormandy  is  still  an  enchanting  man. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  working  his  magi- 
cal art  of  dovetailing  the  human  voice  into  the 
intricacies  of  an  orchestral  score. 

No  one  who  has  not  attempted  to  teach  the 
daughter  of  a  Democratic  United  States  Presi- 
dent to  sing  can  understand  what  it  is  to  be  a 
Republican.  It  was  an  adventure  into  both 
politics  and  polyphony — in  which  I,  as  a 
veteran  of  the  backstaging  of  the  Met,  took 
the  only  course  I  could. 

By  1948  I  was  as  firmly  established  in  my 
niche  of  singing  fame  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 
My  role  as  a  prima  donna  never  impressed  me 
too  much;  nor  did  it  really  get  home  to  Bill.  I 
can  remember  when  he  began  calling  me  "my 
little  prima  donkey."  He  described  my  vaca- 
tions as  "turning  me  out  to  pasture." 

Despite  this  attitude,  the  honors  kept  rolling 
in.  One  I  appreciated  more  than  most  was 
when  in  June,  1948, 1  became  the  first  woman 
to  be  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  of  mu- 
sic by  the  University  of  Missouri.  The  presi- 
dent, a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  named  Middle- 
bush,  gave  it  to  me  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  Columbia,  Missouri.  His  citation 
said  I  was  "America's  pre-eminent  Wagnerian 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Associa- 
tion, bom  and  educated  in  Missouri."  He 
went  on  to  say,  "In  you  our  state  and  nation 
have  produced  for  the  first  time  a  native-bom, 
American-trained  soprano  who  excels  in  the 
mighty  roles  of  Isolde  and  Briinnhilde.  Your 
golden  voice  is  now  the  possession  of  the 
world  and  of  posterity.  In  recognition  of  your 
superb  artistry,  and  in  appreciation  of  your 
glorious  song,  the  university  of  your  native 
state  honors  you  today." 

The  fact  that  I  had  been  connected  so  long 
with  the  Met  was  in  itself  an  accolade.  With 
its  world  reputation,  intensive  repertoire 
(twenty-four  weeks  and  twenty-four  works), 
it  was  an  institution  that  honored  its  members 
by  its  very  existence.  I  had  helped  it  through  its 
crisis  of  1940  when  it  raised  a  million  from  the 
public,  the  stockholders  and  the  radio  audi- 
ence. "Queen  of  the  German  Wing"  was  my 
on-stage  title. 

It  must  have  been  these  qualifications  that 
attracted  notice  in  the  highest  spot  in  the 
nation.  It  was  1948  when  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  ambitions  of  Margaret 
Truman,  only  child  and  apple  of  the  eye  of 
both  Harry  and  Bess  Truman.  That  spring  I 
was  asked  to  sing  at  the  White  House.  I  stood 
up  in  the  wonderful  Blue  Room  with  its  piano 
with  five  gold  eagles  for  legs  and  delivered 
Schubert,  Richard  Strauss,  Beethoven  and 
a  couple  of  arias.  It  was  a  cabinet  dinner, 
with  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  generals, 
admirals,  ambassadors,  socialites— something 
like  an  exquisite  miniature  of  a  Met  OF)ening. 
I  was  tremendously  impressed,  openmouthed 
most  of  the  time  and  not  altogether  from 
singing. 

After  the  concert  and  the  dinner,  there  is  not 
really  much  to  do  at  the  White  House.  Mar- 
garet, I  noticed,  was  talking  animatedly  to 
Bill.  She  was  a  pretty  blonde  who  could  be 
very  persuasive.  She  asked  Bill  if  I  would  talk 
to  her  about  music.  He  said  I  would  if  she 
happened  to  be  in  New  York.  Sure  enough,  in 
the  next  few  days  Margaret  appeared  at  our 
apartment  on  Park  Avenue.  She  talked  ex- 
citedly about  what  she  wanted  to  do.  She 
had  ambitions  to  sing  and  wanted  to  start 
immediately. 

I  hate  to  talk  theory  or  ideas.  I  learned  long 
ago  that  the  only  way  to  test  something  out  is 
to  do  it.  So  I  said,  "Come  over  to  the  piano 
and  let's  hear  what  we've  been  chatting 
about."  She  came  with  me.  I  ran  off  some 
scales.  As  I  exjjected,  her  voice  was  inexperi- 
enced and  really  rather  bad.  But  it  had  an  ap- 
pealing quality,  one  I  thought  might  be  de- 
veloped to  give  her  a  respectable  series  of 
concerts  at  home.  "It's  a  small  voice,  but  it 
could  be  worked  on,"  I  told  her.  "It  will  take 
at  least  five  years — perhaps  ten — of  hard 
work  before  you  could  possibly  expect  to  give 
even  a  minor  concert  in  public." 

"I  don't  mind  the  work  at  all,"  Margaret 
said  eagerly.  "To  me,  it  will  be  just  the 


career  I  want."  To  her  credit,  she  always 
worked  as  hard  as  she  knew  how ;  not  even  I, 
an  old  and  grim  taskmaster,  could  complain 
about  the  hours  she  put  in.  She  was  dedicated 
to  becoming  a  great  singer. 

What  I  did  not  know  was  that  Margaret 
was  going  to  dedicate  me,  as  well,  to  her  voice. 
My  time,  my  efforts  and  a  section  of  my  own 
career  became  involved.  First  and  last,  the 
three  years  I  spent  with  Margaret  Truman"" 
cost  me  considerably  in  lost  concert  fees,  an 
incredible  amount  of  disappointment — and, 
finally,  a  loss  in  the  eyes  of  the  musical  world 
for  ever  having  my  name  connected  with  such 
a  musical  aspirant.  Let  me  make  it  clear: 
Margaret  was  never  a  "protegee"  of  mine; 
nor  was  she  ever  my  pupil.  Nor  did  I  intend — 
though  that  was  not  the  way  it  ended — to  do 
more  than  be  a  background  adviser.  Unfor- 
tunately, though  I  was  candid  from  the  first 
note  that  Margaret  sang,  I  never  had  the 
coiu-age  to  break  off  until  years  later.  I  had 
never  faced  such  a  situation:  how  does  one 
tell  the  daughter  of  a  United  States  President 
that  she  is  not  a  good  singer? 

Not  long  after  she  started  her  career.  Mart 
garet  agreed  to  sign  with  her  agent  for  a  series 
of  concerts.  As  the  daughter  of  Truman,  she 
could  expect  high  fees  and  a  succession  of  ap)- 
pearances.  I  discovered  this  fact  and  talked 
with  the  manager.  He  and  Margaret  said  she 
would  not  appear  in  public  for  at  least  five 
years.  I  never  charged  a  nickel  for  my  serv- 
ices; I  recommended  Margaret  to  my  own 
accompanist. 

I  may  add  here  that  I  had  rarely  before 
given  an  audition  to  an  aspiring  voice  student. 
Such  auditions — unless  the  child  is  an  out- 
standing genius — are  always  cruel.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  thou- 
sand there  is  no  voice.  The  once-out-of-a- 
thousandth  time  the  voice  is  handicapped  6y 
other  factors  that  make  failure  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Other  singers  get  a  consider- 
able income  from  holding  "auditions"  for  S50 
or  $100,  praising  the  neophyte  and  then  flee- 
ing the  premises.  I  had  been  taught  a  lesson 
when  a  dear  friend  brought  in  a  niece  who  had 
been  assured  that  she  was  a  second  Galli- 
Curci.  I  listened,  drew  a  deep  breath  and  de- 
livered myself:  "My  dear,  you  may  take  les- 
sons for  amusement,  if  you  like.  But  not  for  a 
career.  It  is  tough  enough  to  become  a  singer 
if  you  are  superb — which  you  are  not." 

I  said  much  the  same  thing  to  Margaret.  I 
suppose  I  was  to  blame  for  falling  in  with  her 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  her  dedication; 
perhaps  at  times  I  even  felt  she  had  a  chance 
to  succeed,  against  my  better  judgment.  At 
any  rate,  Margaret  moved  to  New  York.  She 
appeared  moming,  noon  and  evening  at  our 
apartment.  She  spent  weekends  with  us.  She 
went  on  trips  with  us  and  turned  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  late  at  night.  She  was  im- 
portunate and  driving.  Before  I  knew  it,  I 
was  one  of  the  team.  I  rearranged  schedules, 
turned  down  broadcasting  and  concert  dates, 
spending  two  to  four  hours  a  day  away  from 
my  own  rehearsing. 

Though  I  had  stipulated  that  no  publicity 
should  come  out  about  us  two  Missouri  girls 
working  together,  the  leaks  commenced  to  ap- 
pear. "It  happened  like  ham  and  eggs,"  Bill 
said  mefully  later.  "Margaret  just  took  us 
over." 

It  was  a  change-up  pitch  for  me,  the  kind 
we  used  to  call  a  "fooler"  on  the  St.  Louis 
back  lots.  Just  as  Harry  Truman  persuaded  a 
lot  of  people  that  he  was  a  good  piano  player, 
so  Margaret  persuaded  people  into  thinking 
she  had  a  voice.  Bess  Truman  never  kidded 
anyone :  she  was  a  good,  solid,  honest  woman 
who  ran  the  family  and  she  said  she  disliked 
every  minute  she  was  in  the  White  House. 

In  those  early  days  of  1948, 1  saw  a  Truman 
I  respected  a  great  deal.  He  was  a  man  with- 
out much  formal  education,  a  haberdasher  and 
a  political  judge,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  political  crowds  that  ever  existed  in 
this  country.  But  he  was  humble,  eager  to 
leam,  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  still  under  the  shadow  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  The  women  of  the  family 
disliked  the  Roosevelts.  Margaret  could  not 
stand  any  of  the  Roosevelt  boys.  She  used  to 
tell  me  F.D.R.  had  treated  her  father  "terribly 
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wonderful  ways  to  enjoy  field-fresh  flavor! 

Del  Monte  plantation  pineapple -a  sun-ripened  flavor 
blend  of  tart  and  sweet— quick-picked  and  quick-packed 
for  you!  Sliced,  Crushed,  Chunks,  Tidbits  and  Juice. 
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shabbily."  I  do  not  think  in  the  days  of 
F.D.R.  the  President  and  Vice  President  ever 
met  socially.  Truman  had  been  the  Throttle- 
bottom  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  as 
far  as  I  could  make  out. 

His  reputation  was  so  far  gone  in  Washing- 
ton that,  when  the  news  that  I  was  "coaching" 
Margaret  got  out,  people  used  to  say,  "Why 
are  you  wasting  your  time?  Don't  you  know 
that  after  November  Truman  will  disappear 
into  the  wilds  of  Missouri  and  never  appear 
again?" 

To  this  my  response  was  that  my  concern 
was  not  with  the  father  but  with  the  daughter. 
I  had  made  an  agreement.  Come  what  might, 
I  would  stick  witli  it  until  circumstances  made 
it  impossible.  I  would  not  break  my  word,  nor 
did  I.  It  was  Margaret  who  finally  made  our 
parting  inevitable. 

At  election  time,  virtually  the  whole  cf  the 
nation  was  against  Truman — the  press,  the 
radio,  the  commentators,  the  pundits  had 
already  buried  him.  Nobody  was  for  him,  evi- 
dently, except  the  voters.  They  made  him  Presi- 
dent. It  was  an  admirable  feat,  something 
done  almost  singlchandcd  by  a  man  lighting 
against  all  the  forces  that  could  be  summoned 
against  him.  It  made  Truman  a  hero  over- 
night. Unhappily,  it  also  brought  out  some  of 
his  less  admirable  characteristics.  We,  as  fre- 
quent visitors  to  the  White  House  (or  Blair 
House,  since  the  White  House  was  being  re- 
paired during  most  of  our  acquaintance  with 
the  Trumans),  could  sec  it  clearly. 

Truman  became  slubborn  and  opinionated. 
His  always-prominent  Irait  of  being  loyal  to 
his  friends  became  almost  an  obsession.  He 
was  often  vehement  on  suhjecis  which  he  knew 
very  little  about.  I  can  even  recall  some  of  his 
discussions  witli  me  on  the  subject  of  classical 
music.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  great  candor. 
After  he  had  written  his  famous  note  (o  the 
music  critic  who  hail  daretl  say  that  Margaret 
had  little  talent,  he  coiitided  to  me,  "I  should 
never  have  written  liiat  letter.  But  now  it's 
written  I'll  stand  by  it  1" 

What  mattered  to  me  was  not  so  much  the 
political  events  as  the  musical.  As  Harry 
Trimian  changed  after  his  election,  so  did 
Margaret.  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  this 
was  a  note  in  the  clipping  services.  It  said  (hat 
she  and  the  manager  I  had  iccommcndeil  had 
concluded  an  agreement  for  a  lour  of  eight  to 
ten  concerts  with  a  Southern  bureau.  I  his  par- 
ticular bureau  had  an  excellent  reputation.  I 
knew  it  had  no  illusions  about  Margaret's 
voice.  The  whole  point  of  such  an  engagement 
was  only  the  money  to  be  made  on  the  con- 
cert platform. 

The  publicity  which  I  had  so  long  avoided 
now  broke  around  my  head  like  a  thunder- 
storm. I  was  pelted  witn  unanimity  for  Inn  ing 
taken  such  a  "pupil."  It  was  made  to  appear 
that  Margaret  was  my  protegee,  who  might 
take  my  place  at  liie  Met,  who  was  totally  en- 
dorsed by  me— all  of  which  was  totally  false. 
It  was  true  that  Margaret  depended  heavily 
on  me:  my  presence  seemed  to  give  her  cour- 
age to  sing.  She  would  watch  me  all  through 
the  concert  or  rehearsal.  Believe  me,  I  sang 
each  one  of  her  notes  twice  as  hard  as  she  did 
and  ten  times  as  hard  as  /  ever  did!  Every 
time  she  got  up,  my  knees  commenced  to 
shake.  1  sang  silently,  with  more  agony,  than 
I  had  e\  er  experienced  on  the  stage.  I  can  say 
here  that  my  first,  greatest  and  unconquerable 
difficulty  with  her  voice  was  simply  keeping 
her  on  key. 

1  called  her  in,  and  the  manager  with  her. 
We  had  a  stormy  session  When  the  scene  was 
over,  I  had  made  another  mistake:  I  had 
agreed  not  only  to  accept  the  inevitable  but 
Margaret  had  persuaded  me  to  accompany 
her  on  the  trips.  All  on  the  basis  that  this 
would  be  the  first  and  last  time. 

Bill  and  T  embarked  on  a  two-week  trip 
where  I  did  nothing  but  play  backstop  to 
Margaret.  With  accompanist  and  maid,  it 
amounted  to  about  S200  x  14  x  whatever  en- 
gagements I  refused  so  far  as  out-of-pocket 
expenses  were  concerned.  Nor  was  this  chicken 
feed  at  the  time.  I  was  earning  twice  the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  very 
roughly  $250,000. 

We  left  Margaret  to  her  own  devices  in  St. 
Louis  after  the  concert,  the  last  of  our  tour, 


unable  to  face  the  opinion  of  that  home-town 
reception.  Truman,  who  had  attended  his 
daughter's  original  debut  in  Constitution  Hall 
in  Washington  and  told  a  friend  that  he  "al- 
most tore  up  two  programs  in  my  excitement," 
had  a  different  reaction  to  the  cool  criticisms 
from  the  big  town  in  Missouri.  I  felt  the  trial 
was  over.  I  hoped  Margaret  would  settle  down 
to  simply  training  her  voice.  I  was  dis- 
illusioned: her  manager  informed  me  she 
was  booked  for  concerts  in  the  stadium  at 
New  York  and  the  Philadelphia  Dell— where 
tens  of  thousands  instead  of  hundreds  were 
to  hear  her. 

This  was  too  much.  1  told  Margaret  that 
she  would  have  to  call  off  the  concerts.  She 
refused.  I  told  her  there  was  no  other  way  that 
I  could  work  with  her.  It  ended  with  all  of  us 
taking  it  to  court— down  to  Washington  to 
see  Daddy  Truman  in  Blair  House.  We  saw 
him  in  the  study. 

"Mr.  President,"  I  told  him,  "when  I  agreed 
to  help  Margaret,  I  said  she  should  study  and 
not  sing  in  public  for  five  years  You  know 
that." 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"I  know  you  want  Margaret  to  stand  on  her 
own  feet  and  not  on  anything  that  you  have 
done,"  I  told  him.  "I  don't  want  her  singing 
to  be  based  on  her  father's  reputation  as  a 
President."  At  this  point  Margaret  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

"Yes!"  cried  Truman.  He  smacked  his  desk 
with  his  fist.  "That's  exactly  what  I  want!" 

"Then,"  I  said,  "she  will  have  to  call  ofT 
these  concerts." 

Truman  thought  it  over.  He  called  Margaret 
back  into  the  room.  He  told  her  to  telephone 
her  manager  and  cancel  the  concerts.  Truman 
was  not  angry  with  her.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  gentle  but  very  firm. 

"But  I  have  contracts  with  these  people!" 
she  protested.  "How  can  I  get  out  of  them?" 

"That's  your  job,"  her  father  told  her.  "You 
gol  into  this,  now  get  yourself  out." 

That  was  the  formula  for  the  whole  affair. 
The  concerts  were  never  helil.  But  I  was  not 
yet  free  to  do  what  was  needed  and  what  Mar- 
garet really  deserved.  The  next  thing  that 
turned  up  was  that  Margaret  (and  her  man- 
ager) had  planned  a  series  of  radio  appear- 
ances. 

This  was  the  last  straw.  If  it  was  not  proper 
for  her  to  appear  before  hundreds,  it  was  less 
proper  before  thousands — but  what  could  you 


say  to  the  ambitions  of  a  girl  who,  untrained 
and  musically  unknown,  wanted  to  appear 
before  millions?  At  this  point  I  guess  I  felt  I 
was  fighting  not  so  much  to  develop  Margaret 
as  a  singer  as  I  was  fighting  to  uphold  the 
national  honor.  Margaret  would  be  singing  in 
direct  comparison  with  some  cf  the  finest 
artists  of  opera  and  concert.  It  would  have 
been,  I  felt,  a  personal  disaster  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  me  to  be  connected  with  it. 

I  would  describe  Margaret's  \  oice  as  a  lyric 
soprano  with  a  very  sweet  quality.  If  she  had 
studied  five  years — better,  ten — she  would 
have  had  an  adequate  singing  ability.  If  the 
TV  and  radio  personalities  of  today  are  any 
example — something  I  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  in  those  days — she  might  have  had 
an  acceptable  career  on  the  air.  But  using  any 
standards,  there  simply  was  not  enough  of 
everything— or  of  anything— to  make  her 
really  a  concert  and  light-opera  singer.  She 
did  not  have  the  right  temperament,  though 
she  was  a  glutton  for  work.  The  meaning  of 
the  song  always  escaped  her.  Her  physical 
build  was  promising,  but  she  lacked  emo- 
tional understanding  of  what  the  tone  and  the 
projection  of  the  music  meant. 

While  Bill  and  I— Bill  eventually  got  most 
of  the  blame — were  stewing  over  this,  the  news 
came  that  Margaret's  manager  had  scheduled 
a  broadcast  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

This  time  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  stop 
her.  I  did  not  yet  have  the  sense  to  cut  every- 
thing short  and  publicly  step  out.  I  thought 
something  might  be  salvaged  from  the  girl's 
desire  to  be  a  singer,  from  her  really  genuine 
need  to  work  at  something.  I  was  wrong  once 
more:  I  consented  to  go  to  the  concert. 

It  was  so  bad,  almost  from  the  first  note, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  spent  all  the 
evening  behind  the  curtains  of  my  box.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  sat  in  the  box  next  to  me  and  we 
chatted — but  both  of  us  studiously  avoided 
the  subject  of  Margaret  as  a  singer.  What  the 
former  First  Lady  felt  about  it,  I  never  dis- 
covered. I  left  long  before  it  was  over,  trying 
to  escape  the  memory  of  those  wavering,  off- 
key  notes  that  were  made  even  worse  by  the 
impeccable  stage  presence  Margaret  always 
had.  Nothing  could  dent  her  self-confidence. 
At  least,  nothing  I  could  do.  That  function 
was  reserved  for  her  father  alone. 

A  few  days  later,  Margaret  came  to  our 
house  and  had  a  conference  with  Bill  and  my- 
self This  time  I  was  firm. 
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"You  can't  go  on  the  radio  any  more,"  I 
said.  "That's  out." 

"We're  all  ready  to  go !" 

"I  don't  care.  You  haven't  the  training,  the  ' 
knowledge — you  haven't  anything  to  back  i 
you  up."  I 

"The  contracts  are  signed  and  I  have  ap-  ' 
pearances  at  thousands  of  dollars  each!" 

"Not  under  any  circumstances."  , 

At  this  point.  Bill  ventured  a  word.  "I  don't  I. 
think  it's  the  best  course  of  action,"  he  said. 

Margaret  whirled.  "You  keep  out  of  this!"  ' 
she  flared.  "You've  always  tried  to  turn  Helen  ' 
against  me!" 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  What- 
ever decisions  1  had  made  were  purely  my  ! 
own,  on  the  basis  of  my  knowledge  of  Mar- ! 
garet's  capacity.  Bill  retired.  Margaret  and  1 1' 
kept  at  it,  hammer  and  tongs,  raising  our  I! 
soprano  voices— trained  and  untrained.  I 
rarely  indulge  in  such  antics  but,  as  a  kraut 'I 
girl  f^rom  old  St.  Louis  with  a  Schimpflexikon  ' 
of  my  own,  I  am  certainly  capable  of  holding 
my  own.  The  radio  negotiations  were  called  ( 
off  the  next  day. 

In  all  fairness  to  Margaret,  during  the  tirrte 
that  she  worked  with  me,  she  did  show  tre- 
mendous improvement.  Even  her  father  said 
so.  She  learned  not  to  "sing  in  the  cracks,"  as 
we  call  singing  off  key  in  the  trade — except 
when  she  got  excited.  I  think  her  great  fault'i 
was  that  she  could  not  hear  herself  sing.  She' 
never  knew  what  a  real  amateur  she  was — an 
honorable  designation  in  any  way  of  life.  She 
failed  because  she  had  no  gift  for  self-criticism.' 

I  never  saw  Margaret  again  in  the  role  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  I  had  once  said  that  she 
was  "a  darling  girl  with  plenty  of  personality 
and  drive"  and  1  never  regretted  it.  I  had  alsi 
said  that  I  had  "confidence  in  her"  and  I  did ' 
In  the  fall  of  1951  I  delivered  my  valedictgrj 
on  the  whole  thing  for  the  press.  I  said,  " 
didn't  think  she  was  ready  for  all  these  appear 
anccs.  The  offers  just  kept  coming  in.  I  ever 
went  to  Washington  to  see  her  daddy.  I  told 
him  1  couldn't  go  on  if  she  accepted  the  offen.' 
Well,  it's  too  bad.  Most  young  singers  just' 
don't  realize  how  much  they  have  to  stii 
The  funny  thing  is  that  Margaret  Trun 
really  has  a  nice  voice — nothing  great,  bui 
good  enough."  ' 

It  made  me  a  little  unhappy  to  forgo  whail 
the  White  House  had  meant.  I  was  very  much' 
impressed  with  the  glitter  and  ceremony.  Bil' 
and  I  loved  being  piped  aboard  the  Williams 
burg,  the  presidential  yacht.  We  enjoyed  th(^ 
many  times  we  ate  at  Blair  House.  Bill  en< 
joyed  going  to  the  football  game  with  Trumar 
on  the  special  train  (while  1  had  to  stay  hpnn 
and  work  with  Margaret).  The  receptions  and 
the  attention  given  the  presidential  party — w< 
sometimes  appeared  at  three  or  four  function 
before  dinner— were  all  glamorous  andexciting 
As  an  old  movie  fan  I  used  to  adore  Trumai 
running  pictures  in  the  little  theater  that  Rool 
sevelt  built  where  the  wall  practically  meltet 
away  to  make  room  for  a  screen.  We  could  se 
the  latest  or  the  earliest  of  pictures,  just  b 
calling  up. 

There  was  little  more  to  be  said.  One  sma 
anecdote  will  serve  to  show  the  temper  i 
which  Vaffaire  Margaret  wound  up.  I  aske 
Bill  to  do  what  I  could  not  summon  courag 
to  do:  I  asked  him  to  call  the  White  Hous 
and  tell  Truman  that  the  deal  was  off.  Bi 
agreed.  He  got  on  the  list  of  appointment  call 
and  one  evening  was  put  through  to  th 
President. 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.  President,"  Bill  said,  "thi 
Helen  feels  she  can't  go  along  with  Margan 
any  longer  the  way  things  are." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Truman. 

Bill  recited  the  long  list  of  our  complaim 
and  disappointments. 

"Well,"  said  the  President  at  last  in  h 
nasal,  brittle  voice,  "I'm  afraid  that  whatevi 
Margaret  decides,  that's  the  way  it'll  have  l 
be." 

Bill  delivered  the  coup  de  grace.  He  was 
little  angry  too.  "No,  Mr.  President,"  he  sa 
quietly.  "If  it  isn't  done  the  way  Heleij  want 
it  won't  be  done  at  all." 

As  a  reply,  he  got  the  crash  of  a  telephoilft 
receiver  slammed  down  in  the  White  Housptt 

When  an  impresario  named  Strock,  who  h; 
heard  me  in  opera,  came  backstage  to  ta 
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)ut  a  tour  of  the  Orient— especially  Japan — 
met  with  a  cordial  reception. 
The  Japanese  love  Western  music,"  he 
1  enthusiastically. 

i  know  that,"  I  agreed.  "But  what  would 
3?  I  don't  sing  in  Japanese.  Only  in  English, 
rman  and  Italian." 

itrock  sprang  up  and  clapped  his  hands.  "I 
irantee  you  will  be  a  sensation!"  he  cried. 

talked  to  Bill  and  my  concert  bureau  about 
or  several  days— but  it  was  a  temptation  to 
ich  I  finally  succumbed.  The  tour  was 
iranteed  by  the  Asahi-Shimbun,  one  of  the 

Japanese  newspapers. 
Ay  first  two  concerts  in  June,  1952,  were 
Hawaii.  The  land  enchanted  us.  The  people 
•e  my  ideal  of  friendliness.  The  food  was 
'tic.  The  only  disappointment  came  from 

famous  flower  leis.  The  juices  of  one  that 
i  put  around  my  neck  ruined  a  $1500  lace- 
l-satin  dress. 

om  Hawaii  we  flew  to  Tokyo.  There  I 
g  twenty-six  concerts  in  all  three  islands. 
It  of  them  in  the  capital.  It  was  a  grand 
erience- and  one  of  the  most  exhausting  I 
r  went  through.  No  matter  where  I  sang, 
/es  of  enthusiasm,  demands  for  encores 
Tied  to  pour  over  the  platform.  There  had 
n  a  death  in  the  imperial  family.  I  was  re- 
sted by  Crown  Prince  Akihito  to  sing 
hms'  Lullaby.  The  ecstatic  management 
ited  me  to  announce  from  the  stage  that  he 
requested  it— but  1  demurred.  "I'll  sing 
I  said  sympathetically.  "He'll  know  I'm 
^ing  it  for  him." 

■  even  learned  a  Japanese  song  by  memoriz- 
I  it  phonetically,  one  called  The  Lotus 
wer  Song,  a  charming  lyrical  composition. 

■  fervor  of  the  people  to  hear  a  Western 
St— less  than  eight  years  after  the  bombing 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki— was  phcnom- 
I.  They  would  run  alongside  the  car,  just 
ouch  it;  they  would  try  to  kiss  my  hand, 
1/  sent  vases,  silks,  brocades,  mats— all 
ations  of  presents. 

»ne  critic  was  kind  enough  to  say  that 
iss  Traubel's  wonderful  voice  has  helped 
leal  the  wound  of  seven  unpleasant  years." 
)ther  critic,  a  rather  diminutive  man,  said 
lis  friends,  "Ah,  this  Miss  Traubel,  she  is 
jig  and  broad  She  is  such  a  wonderful 
it  up  there."  The  finest  compliment  I  got 

from  a  Japanese  opera  singer  w  ho  rushed 
to  thank  me  after  the  performance  and 

courteous  enough  to  say,  "Now  I  know 
it  singing  is.  Hereafter  I  shall  devote  my 
!  to  painting." 

sang  fifteen  to  twenty  songs  a  concert. 

repertoire  lengthened  as  I  went  until 
lly  it  included  more  than  150  songs  of 
ous  kinds,  including  operatic  arias.  1  even 
;  with  two  excellent  Japanese  symphony 
lestras  and  I  gave  my  all  until— in  the 
ippines— I  came  a  cropper  over  mangoes, 
ast  say  here  that  mangoes  are  (or  were)  my 
)rite  fruit.  I  love  that  juicy  spurt,  the  de- 
ible  orange-peach-banana  flavor  and  the 
ure.  I  had  eaten  bushels  of  them,  in  South 
erica.  1  repeated  the  process  in  the  Far 
t.  Suddenly  one  morning  I  found  myself 
ing  up  as  if  I  were  an  inflating  balloon.  It 
ime  so  bad  that  my  eyes  were  swollen  shut. 

doctor  said  it  was  caused  by  the  chemical 
1  to  fight  malaria ;  the  others  had  no  idea, 
and  I  never  really  did  find  out  until  months 
r.  It  was  that  I  was  allergic  to  Asian  man- 
.— but  not  to  South  American  ones.  This, 
nk,  enters  the  sweepstakes  as  the  queerest 
gy  of  all  time. 

ill  and  I  left  New  York  December  first 
same  year  of  1952.  I  was  to  make  fifty- 
i  appearances  on  the  stages  of  a  dozen 
Jtries.  I  was  to  sing  thirty  times  in  a  jam- 
Led  week's  tour  of  Korea,  nearly  three 
s  of  my  total  appearances,  before  I  came 
L  home  in  February,  1953.  I  can  truth- 
■  say  that  those  thirty  were  one  of  the 
Jights  of  my  entire  career  as  a  singer, 
le  thirty  concerts  were  given  in  five  days — 
heaviest  schedule  of  singing  I  had  ever 
;rgone.  In  one  theater  I  automatically 
ed  around  to  locate  a  draft  that  w  as  blow- 
icross  my  chest,  as  I  generally  did  in  the 
ropolitan.  I  found  that  in  my  particular 
icert  hall"  the  roof  was  gone.  1  was  ac- 
y  singing  under  the  stars  and  had  for- 
;n  all  about  it.  I  always  tried  to  wear  the 


standard  recital  costume,  an  off"-the-shoulder 
evening  gown.  I  did  this  because  I  felt  that, 
although  I  was  no  movie  star,  the  boys  there 
would  like  it  better.  They  seemed  to.  They 
whistled  and  cheered  and  laughed  until  the 
glow  which  I  felt  more  than  compensated  for 
the  cold  of  those  nights. 

I  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  near  the  platform 
whistling.  I  stepped  down  and  said,  "I  had  a 
kid  brother  who  could  whistle  like  you.  I've 
been  trying  ever  since  to  whistle  that  way." 
I  tried  it,  there  on  the  platform,  two  fingers 
and  my  front  teeth.  The  audience  broke  up 
and  he  gave  up.  His  buddies  pulled  his  hat 
down  over  his  eyes  and  slapped  him  on  the 
back  until  he  lost  his  breath.  I  guess  he  never 
knew  that  I  ranked  him. 

While  visiting  in  the  area  I  had  a  card  with 
my  fingerprints,  and  under  the  line  Assimilated 
Grade,  Rale  of  Rank,  the  words:  "Major 
through  colonel."  Whatever  this  may  have 
meant,  very  few  people  in  Korea  called  me 
anything  but  "general." 

I  sang  and  visited  everywhere  I  could. 
Sometimes  I  could  not  quite  twist  a  note 
around  the  lump  in  my  throat— as  in  the  case 
of  the  hospital  ships  at  Inchon.  They  had 
helicopters,  loaded  with  wounded,  arriving 
almost  every  five  minutes.  In  the  wards  I 
tailored  my  songs  to  what  they  asked  for. 
Once  in  a  while  I  said  no  more  than  a  few 
words  and  tiptoed  out.  I  sang  for  Korean 
soldiers;  for  a  reception  given  by  General  and 
Mrs.  Van  Fleet;  for  Syngman  Rhee  at  the 
Korean  presidential  palace.  Rhee  gave  me  a 
three-foot-high  Korean  doll,  a  fabulously 
dressed  and  ancient  ritual  toy.  I  lunched  with 
the  majors  and  brigadier  generals  of  the  Air 
Force  who  were  almost  too  young  to  shave — 
who  used  to  say  "Pardon  me"  and  disappear 
for  about  forty  minutes,  coming  back  in  to  sit 
down  and  talk.  I  inquired  about  these  casual, 
repeated  disappearances — where  some  did 
not  return.  I  was  told  they  had  just  hopped 
into  a  jet  and  made  a  reconnaissance  trip  up 
to  the  Yalu  River! 

Seoul,  Pusan,  Taegu — then  back  to  Tokyo 
where  I  had  already  done  live  concerts.  Bill 
and  I  spent  some  time  there  and  saw  the  roses 
we  had  planted  in  full  bloom.  We  got  a  new 
Spanish  accompanist  who  had  taught  at  the 
University  of  Manila.  We  sang  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  then  took  ofl"  for  another  visit  to 
Hong  Kong  and  on  to  Macao. 

A  return  visit  to  Istanbul — which  is  not  at 
all  like  St.  Louis  but  just  as  precious — and 
o\er  to  Athens  (where  I  must  confess  the  cul- 
tural atmosphere  did  not  impress  me;  I  would 
have  been  a  Persian,  not  a  Greek  in  bygone 
ages)  and  a  few  weeks  in  Rome.  After  that 
we  went  to  Amsterdam,  Oslo,  Stockholm  and 
Helsinki.  I  was  supposed  to  sing  in  each  city, 
but  in  the  last  two  a  virus  rained  me  out. 

In  any  career,  in  any  art,  one  is  suddenly 
aware  of  a  plateau,  a  spot  in  life  where  every- 
thing is  flat  and  dull  without  warning.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  start  climbing  again.  That 
was  what  happened  to  me  a  decade  after  I 
had  joined  the  Met  as  a  soloist. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  somehow  I  was  missing 
the  heart  of  music  itself.  I  kept  thinking  of  the 
informal  songfests  we  had  enjoyed  at  home 
in  St.  Louis;  of  the  vocal  jam  sessions  in  New 
York  and  Korea;  of  the  receptions  in  Tokyo, 
in  India,  London  and  a  hundred  other  spots. 
Perhaps  my  trips  around  the  world  had  put  a 
magic  saKe  on  my  eyes:  they  seemed  to  be 
opened  for  the  first  time.  There  was,  1  be- 
lieved, an  immense  audience  that  waited  pa- 
tiently for  music  outside  the  specialized  circle 
of  opera  lovers. 

I  had  become  cursed— or  blessed— with  a 
double  nature.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  was 
schizophrenic:  far  from  it.  The  life  I  live  with 
Bill  is  so  normal  that  when  I  make  hot  potato 
salad  the  smell  of  it  alone  puts  three  pounds 
on  him.  I  mean  that  my  artistic  and  personal 
life  seemed  to  be  divorced.  I  recall  that  one 
critic,  talking  about  m>  first  appearance  as 
Kundry,  said,  "Madame  Traubel  was  as  dis- 
tant and  unapproachable  as  the  statue  on  top 
of  Grant's  Tomb." 

This  wounded  me.  Nothing  could  be  more 
untrue:  I  try  to  hold  myself  back  from  noth- 
ing that  is  genuinely  friendly,  warm  and  inter- 
esting. The  realization  of  the  fact  that  my 
public  appearances  might  overtake  my  private 


life— that  such  adjectives  as  "majestic"  and 
"regal"  and  "aloof"  were  becoming  alarm- 
ingly frequent  in  my  reviews — was  forcing 
me  to  seek  out  another  road  for  expression  in 
music. 

Maybe  my  thoughts  were  drifting  back  to 
the  gemiitUch  spirit  of  the  old  German  bier- 
siubes.  Perhaps  I  was  tired  of  the  old  routines. 
I  have  no  full  explanation  of  what  firmed  my 
final  decision,  but  I  can  guess  at  one. 

I  took  back  home  with  me  from  Korea  a 
secret  chore.  1  started  to  telephone  personally 
the  hundreds  of  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
servicemen  I  had  met.  They  were  scattered 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It 
took  months  and  a  few  concert  tours  before 
I  accomplished  my  objective.  Now  I  realize 
a  selfish  reason  stirred  me  to  do  it.  This  was 
never  publicized,  but  I  was  testing  myself  to 
see  if  getting  close  to  people  everywhere  was 
what  I  wanted.  It  was  precisely  what  I  wanted. 


ALAS!  FAREWELL! 

By  ELIZABETH  GRAHAM 

Alas,  you  have  put 

An  ocean  between  u.s! 

And  linger  admiring 
The  Louvre'.*  Venu.s! 

She  is  blind 
To  your  ivorth. 
Old  and  worn. 
Without  mirth. 
Has  no  arms. 
Cannot  cry! 
I\eeds  a  pedestal. 
Not  I. 

Oh,  how  can  I  lure  you. 
Or  hope  to  excel 

A  rival  like  Venus? 
Alas!  Farewell! 

In  my  despair 
I  near  for/lot: 
She  is  stone. 
And  I  am  not! 


I  opened  my  unheard-of  (and  unheard) 
night-club  career  at  Chez  Paree  in  Chicago  in 
September,  1953.  It  was  a  brave  new  field.  I 
had  no  idea  what  it  might  mean  to  my  future. 
My  friends  called  it  everything  from  "undig- 
nified" to  "disgusting."  I  thought  it  was  fun. 

I  put  together  a  program  of  Viennese 
music,  semiclassical  selections,  operatic  med- 
leys and  modem  tunes.  I  got  a  couple  of  bril- 
liant young  writers,  Lawrence  and  Lee,  later 
to  become  famous  for  a  play  called  Inherit  the 
Wind,  to  scribble  chatter  for  me.  As  I  recall, 
the  musical  arrangements  were  worked  out  on 
the  plane  en  route  to  Chicago.  The  arranger 
was  still  scribbling  as  we  arrived. 

I  appeared  and  was  a  success,  much  to  my 
relief.  "It's  always  the  same  when  Helen 
appears,"  said  a  friend  to  Bill  after  opening 
night. 

"Always  the  same?"  demanded  Bill,  bris- 
tling. 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  other,  "always  cata- 
clysmic." 

The  best  compliment  I  received  was  a 
serious  request  from  one  of  the  four  bosses 
who  owned  Chez  Paree.  As  a  backer  of  that 
swank,  rococo  place,  he  came  up  to  me  and 
growled,  "Any  time  anybod>  bothers  you 
anywhere  in  the  States,  you  tell  me  and  I'll 
fix  him." 

After  our  engagement  at  the  Chez,  we  went 
on  to  New  York  and  Washington.  I  was  the 
object  of  some  pointed  questioning  by  the  mu- 
sic critics.  Among  them  was  Paul  Hume,  of 
the  Washington  Post,  who  became  famous  by 
being  the  first  newspaperman  to  be  personally 


threatened  by  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Hume  wanted  to  know  if  I  really  thought  the 
St.  Louis  Blues  was  as  serious  music  as  Wag- 
ner. When  Hume  and  the  others  suggested 
that  the  Wagnerian  roles  might  have  become 
too  taxing  for  me,  I  simply  said  that  I  had  not 
noticed  it,  nor  had  the  Met.  They  persisted  in 
their  questioning.  Bill,  at  one  point,  lost  his 
temper  and  asked  one  of  them  "to  stop  acting 
like  a  stupid  lout." 

"Wasn't  it  really  the  idea  of  big  money 
coming  in?"  inquired  another  reporter. 

"No,"  I  said.  "It  was  really  that  I  feel  closer 
to  my  audience  on  a  cabaret  floor  than  I  do 
on  the  Met  stage." 

There  it  rested.  For  the  record,  I  must  add 
that  I  have  never  regretted  the  decision. 

To  conclude  a  memoire  at  my  age  is  a  little 
like  cheating.  It  took  me  thirty-six  years  to  get 
where  I  dreamed  of  getting  in  the  world  of 
music.  I  figure  I  must  live  an  active  life  in  the 
profession  at  least  that  much  longer.  So  my 
swan  song  is  not  due  until  I  am  a  minimum  of 
seventy-two. 

Nevertheless,  what  I  have  said  serves  a 
purpose — for  myself  and,  I  hope,  for  everyone 
who  has  had  the  patience  to  read  this  far.  I 
have  exposed  myself  to  the  life  of  sound  and 
melody  deliberately.  Here  I  have  given  myself 
away  as  much  as  I  could.  Not  completely: 
I  must  save  the  best  part  of  me  for  my  own 
memories.  But  there  is  enough  in  the  foregoing 
pages  to  make  some  critics  ask  if  possibly  I 
have  not  been  too  frank. 

What  I  write  was  never  meant  to  be  a  con- 
fession. I  reserve  that,  too,  for  my  prayers. 
It  was  meant  to  be  a  revelation  of  joy  and 
happiness,  the  two  qualities  which  have  im- 
pressed me  most  about  life.  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  and  have  had  the  hard  sense  to  make 
myself  come  to  terms  with  reality.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  and  fey  enough  to  give  myself 
an  escape  through  music. 

Perhaps  it  is  significant — symbolic  of  my 
career — that  I  now  have  a  dozen  long  shelves 
packed  with  fairy  tales  from  all  over  the  world. 
For  years  I  have  collected  the  doings  of  never- 
never  land  with  the  same  devotion  that  a  miser 
might  count  his  gold.  I  enjoy  reading  them 
over  and  over,  smiling  at  their  pleasure  and 
feeling  my  eyes  moisten  at  their  disasters.  The 
adventures  of  the  children,  dwarfs,  kings  and 
princes,  swans  and  geese,  heroes  and  cow- 
herds, giants  and  elves — these,  I  find,  are  not 
unreal  at  all.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
genuine  than  many  of  the  happenings  in  real 
life. 

In  the  best  sense  my  own  life  has  been  a 
fairy  tale.  Not  because  of  its  success  in  terms 
of  money  earned  and  spent  nor  in  terms  of 
magic  worked  because  of  a  voice.  I  know 
enough  of  every  fantasy  in  every  language  to 
realize  that  such  stories  are  more  often  than 
not  grim,  bloody  and  blunt.  They  meet  life 
on  its  most  terrible  terms — and  solve  its  prob- 
lems in  the  shortest  and  most  obvious  ways. 

I  have  done  the  same.  Many  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  to  me  I  might  have 
avoided.  But  where  I  might  have  skirted  a  dis- 
aster, I  would  also  have  missed  a  joy.  Where 
I  dodged  an  enemy,  I  might  also  have  lost  a 
friend.  Besides,  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to 
avoid:  1  always  wanted  to  meet  the  world 
head  on. 

Because  I  believe  in  fairy  tales  and  their 
inner  meanings  as  devoutly  as  I  do  anything 
in  the  world,  my  dreams  have  come  true.  If 
1  had  three  wishes,  I  could  put  them  all  into 
one:  "Let  me  have  my  life  over  as  I  had  it — 
with  all  the  sorrow,  despair,  exaltation  and 
rejoicing!" 

That  is  the  end  of  the  fairy  story  until  this 
very  moment.  The  princess  is  out  of  her  castle 
and  fleeing  from  the  villain,  the  hero  by  her 
side.  She  is  still  in  the  middle  of  her  escape. 
The  way  she  travels  is  lovely  and  enchanted. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  the  wicked 
witch  will  pop  up  and  turn  her  into  a  frog 
or  a  clod.  She  is  willing  to  take  the  chance. 
She  has  some  inherited  magic  in  an  old  vocal 
reticule  with  which  she  can  still  cast  her  own 
charms. 

Best  of  all,  the  princess  knows  that  no  fairy 
story  can  end — unless  it  pronounces  the  most 
charming  and  magical  words  ever  invented: 
"And  they  lived  happily  ever  after."  end 
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New  from  FRENCH'S :  this  package  of  magic 


in  10  minutes,  transforms  tomato  paste 

into  "4-hGur"spaghetti  sauce. . . 


FRENCH'S  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix 


Ready  in  the  few  minutes  it  takes  your  spaghetti 
to  cook.  Tastes  like  the  "slow-simmered," 
homemade  kind!  French's  special  combination 
of  fine  herbs  and  spices  adds  superb  fragrance, 
texture  and  flavor . . .  flavor  no  canned  sauce 
ever  has.  French's  new  idea  will  make  you 
famous.  Try  French's  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix! 


It's  easy!  To  tomato  paste 
(6-oz.  can),  1?4  cups  of 
water,  2  tbsps.  salad  oil  add 
French's  Spaghetti  Sauce 
Mix.  Simmer  10  minutes, 
stir  occasionally.  Makes 
four  big  servings.  Serve  over 
cooked  spaghetti,  meat 
loaf,  ravioli,  noodles.  And 
be  ready  for  praise! 


Bridegroom 


By  MARGARET  WILLI  AMS 


MARK  SHAW 


"^1^  Margaret  Williams,  whose 
first  hook  is  a  cookbook. 
The  Weil-Fed  Bridegroom 
{Doiibleday  and  Company,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  New  York), 
was  horn  in  New  York  City. 
She  now  lives  in  New  Orleans, 
runs  a  gift  shop,  helps 
cater  Mardi  Gras  balls  and, 
in  addition,  manages  to 
keep  her  own  large  home 
running  smoothly. 


A, 


©lvi7  by  Margaret  Will 


n  important  element  that  is  rarely  included  in  a  recipe  is: 
TIME.  Your  time.  The  time  that  must  be  allowed  for  preparation 
as  well  as  the  actual  cooking  period.  A  dish  that  requires  only 
twelve  minutes  to  cook  could  easily  consume  an  hour  of  prepara- 
tion. Remember,  too,  that  there  are  almost  bound  to  be  interrup- 
tions, so  you  must  take  the  unforeseen  into  consideration  as  well. 

If  you  are  a  beginner,  it  is  far  better  to  make  haste  slowly. 
You  will  be  constantly  coping  with  new  techniques  and,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  you  will  have  to  work  things  out  for  yourself.  All 
this  adds  up  to  time,  which  will  eventually  equal  experience.  So, 
gauge  your  total  time  and  then  double  it,  or  at  least  increase  it 
by  half  again,  and  in  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  proceed  calmly 
and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  last-minute  jitters.  Remember, 
too,  the  cleaning  up — another  time  consumer. 


COUNTRY  SOUP 

Melt  2  tablespoons  butter  in  a  heavy  kettle.  Add  1  leaf  white  cabbage  cut  into  1" 
squares,  1  small  carrot,  scraped  and  sliced,  1  small  white  turnip,  peeled  and 
sliced,  '  2  small  onion,  peeled  and  chopped,  and  1  small  stalk  celery,  chopped. 
Cover  kettle  and  simmer  until  vegetables  are  soft.  Take  great  care  that  the  vege- 
tables do  not  burn.  Stir  frequently.  Drain  off  any  extra  butter.  Add  2  cups  con- 
somme and  boil  gently  for  about  10  minutes.  Sprinkle  with  a  little  chopped  parsley 
and  serve  piping  hot.  Makes  2  servings. 


STEAK  PIE 


Cut  1  pound  top  round  steak  into  ]  2"-H"  cubes.  Mix  together  l-^  cup  flour,  }/2 
teaspoon  salt  and  H  teaspoon  pepper.  Dredge  meat  in  seasoned  flour.  Melt  2 
tablespoons  shortening  or  salad  oil  in  a  skillet  and  brown  the  meat  well  on  all 
sides.  Add  1  large  onion,  peeled  and  coarsely  chopped,  cooking  until  the  onion  is 
soft.  Stir  frequently.  Add  1  small  bay  leaf,  crushed,  1  tablespoon  each  minced 
parsley  and  celery  leaves.  Cover  with  hot  water  (about  1  ^  2  cups).  Cover  and  sim- 
mer for  about  45  minutes  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Slice  l  -z  pound  mushrooms. 
Saute  for  5  minutes  in  1  tablespoon  butter.  Drain  off'  broth  from  the  meat  and 
mix  with  the  mushrooms.  Add  1  tablespoon  soy  sauce  and  1  tablespoon  corn- 
starch mixed  with  a  little  cold  water.  Heat  and  stir  until  thickened.  Taste  for 
seasoning.  Add  meat  and  pour  into  3  individual  casseroles.  Set  aside  to  cool 
slightly.  Have  ready  a  1 -cup-flour  pastry  recipe,  or  use  a  mix.  Roll  out  and  cut 
to  fit  the  tops  of  the  casseroles.  Moisten  the  edges  of  the  casseroles,  fit  on  the 
pastry,  roll  and  crimp  the  edges.  Cut  steam  slits  in  the  top.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven, 
425°  F.,  until  the  crust  is  golden  brown,  about  15  minutes.  Makes  3  casseroles, 
one  extra  for  your  lunch. 


JANUARY,  1959 


rcinpl  the  light-of-your-lifc  with 
'Uiky-cnisted,  juicy  and  savory  steak  pie- 
H'iih  the  promise  of  frozen  peppermint 
ream  and  cookies  for  dessert. 


CODN  l'KY  SOUP 
INDIVIDUAL  STEAK  PIES 
BUTTERED  GREEN  BEANS 
TOSSED  SAIAD 
BKEAD  STICKS 
FROZEN  PEPPERMINT  CREAM 
ALMOND  COOKIES  A  LA  LIZA 
COFFEE 


Another  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  in  preparing  a  menu, 
frequently  the  last  should  come  first;  so  analyze  a  menu  or  recipe 
with  care.  In  this  menu,  for  instance,  you  might  make  the  pep- 
permint cream  the  day  before  you  intend  to  use  it,  the  almond 
cookies  as  well ;  and  since  the  soup  is  a  vegetable  one,  it  is  actually 
improved  by  being  made  a  day  ahead.  The  filling  for  the  steak  pie 
will  not  suffer  by  being  made  ahead  either  (although  if  this  is  re- 
frigerated it  must  be  allowed  to  come  to  room  temperature  before 
the  final  baking).  Since  you  are  spending  your  time  on  the  pie, 
a  frozen  vegetable  is  the  best  choice.  Green  beans  are  excellent 
with  the  pie,  and  to  round  out  the  main  course  have  a  nice, 
crisp,  tossed  salad  and  bread  sticks. 


FROZEN   PEPPERMINT  CREAM: 

Buy  the  ordinary,  everyday  variety  of  red-and-white  peppermint  sticks — the  thin 
kind,  not  the  fat  ones;  you  will  need  3  2  pound.  Place  the  peppermint  sticks  between 
sheets  of  waxed  paper  and,  using  a  rolling  pin,  crush  them  until  they  are  very  fine 
crumbs.  Soak  the  candy  in  1  cup  milk  for  about  1  hour.  Stir  from  time  to  time. 
Whip  1  cup  heavy  cream  until  thick  and  mix  with  the  peppermint  and  milk.  Pour 
into  a  refrigerator  tray  and  freeze  3-4  hours.  Serve  with  almond  cookies.  Makes 
2-3  servings. 


kLMOND  COOKIES  A   LA  LIZA: 

Cut  into  pieces  into  a  mixing  bowl  }^  cup  butter.  Measure  1  cup  light  brown  sugar, 
packing  it  well  into  a  measuring  cup  and  mashing  out  any  lumps.  Add  the  sugar 
to  the  butter  and  cream  together  very,  very  thoroughly  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
one  well-beaten  egg.  Sift  1  cup  flour  with  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  and  H  tea- 
spoon salt.  Toast  enough  blanched  almonds  to  make  H  cup  when  coarsely 
chopped;  4  ounces  of  whole  almonds  should  yield  this  amount.  You  can  buy 
them  all  blanched  in  cans.  Add  sifted  dry  ingredients,  then  the  chopped  nuts,  and 
beat  well.  Grease  baking  sheets  very  lightly  and  drop  the  dough  onto  them  from 
the  end  of  a  spoon,  about  14  teaspoon  for  each  cooky.  Don't  drop  the  cookies 
too  close  together.  Bake  in  a  moderately  slow  oven,  325°  F.,  until  brown.  Makes 
about  4  dozen  small  cookies.  If  you  don't  wish  to  bake  the  cookies  all  at  once, 
the  dough  stores  well  in  the  refrigerator. 
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f  ather's  farm  f  roiti  f  oreclosure  ( he  saved  it) ;  how 
he  had  the  good  sense  and  self-confidence  to 
marry  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  town,  Ro- 
berta Pierce,  when  he  had  nothing  to  offer  her 
but  a  dream. 

Jim  and  Roberta  went  through  several  diffi- 
cult years  before  the  dream  came  true.  At  first 
he  tried  building  "regular"  homes,  but  found 
it  increasingly  hard  to  offer  them  at  prices 
working  families  could  afford.  Because  of  this, 
he  became  intrigued  with  the  revolutionary 
idea  of  prefabricating  components  of  houses 
and  shipping  them  out  to  building  sites.  After 
working  awhile  as  a  dealer  for  another  pre- 
fab builder,  he  struck  out  on  his  own,  and 
formed  National  Homes. 

His  first  building  factory  was  little  more 
than  a  shed.  When  his  only  .secretary  com- 
plained that  flying  chips  hit  her  as  she  typed, 
he  personally  built  a  shield  around  her  typing 
table.  Iwentually  he  got  his  first  home  ready 
to  "sell"  to  a  skeptical  public,  but  realized  he 
couldn't  afford  to  leave  it  empty  for  demon- 
stration purposes.  So,  with  Roberta  and  baby 
Ann,  he  moved  into  it  himself 

Roberta,  with  her  rich  voice  and  stately 
bearing,  proved  an  excellent  demonstration 
salesman.  While  thousands  of  prospective  cus- 
tomers and  curious  sight-scersirooped  through 
the  rooms,  suspiciously  pounding  walls  and 
lapping  floors  for  flimsiness,  she  smileil  reas- 
suringly and  convinced  all  that  hers  was  truly 
a  sound,  practical  home.  .Soon  Jim  was  getting 
as  many  orders  as  he  could  handle. 

Ihen  the  plant  caught  lire,  and  the  I'rices 
stood  helplessly  watching  while  their  entire 
inveslmeni  went  up  in  flames.  Hardly  had  they 
recovered  when  they  were  faced  with  alarming 
competition  from  numerous  rival  companies 
after  World  War  II.  Surprisingly,  their  com- 
pany continued  to  prosper  while  rivals  failed. 
Jim  explains,  "I  think  they  failed  because  they 
were  oflering  gimmick  houses,  made  of  alumi- 
num, porcelain,  cement,  paper.  I  was  con- 
vinceil  people  would  buy  a  prefab  only  if  it 
looked  like  any  other  good  house.  Another 
rule  I  never  bioke:  Never  start  a  house  down 
the  assembly  line  without  a  customer's  firm 
order!" 

I  n  just  fourteen  years,  Jim  Price  has  accumu- 
lated a  personal  fortune  of  over  $  1 0,0O().(KK). 
He  has  an  impressive  battery  of  consulting 
architects  and  vice  presiilents  now,  but  Ro- 
berta is  still  his  most  influential  adviser  in 
home  design,  and  he  ne\er  introduces  a  new 
model  without  first  taking  iier  through  it  for  a 
final  check.  Their  own  attractive,  glass-walled 
home  in  Vinton  Woods  is  made  of  standard 
prefab  components  anil  incorporates  many  of 
Roberta's  ideas.  The  laundry  is  near  the  bed- 
room, because  most  dirty  clothes  and  linen 
originate  there.  The  house  has  a  parents'  wing 
and  a  children's  wing,  with  a  family  den  in  the 
middle.  This  arrangement  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  their  son  Dave,  who  is  graduating  this 
year  from  Lafayette's  public  high  school. 

At  forty-six,  Jim  Price  is  quiet,  balding  and 
optimistic.  He  and  his  dealers  have  built  more 
homes  (over  100,000)  than  anyone  else  in  the 
history  of  the  world!  "And  in  the  future,"  he 
says  confidently,  "we  can  be  bigger  than  Gen- 
eral Motors." 

Texas  today  has  more  millionaires  (884) 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union  except  New 
York ;  and  most  of  these  are  drillers  or  diggers. 
Of  course  the  most  famous  oil  tycoons  (Paul 
Getty,  H.  L.  Hunt,  Sid  Richardson  and  Clint 
Murchison)  cannot  be  included  in  a  list  of  new 
fortune  builders,  for  they  were  already  rich 
before  the  modem  era  of  high  taxation.  But 
Texas  is  still  producing  oil  and  gas  million- 
aires— although  of  a  new  variety.  No  longer 
are  fortunes  made  by  mud-splattered,  unedu- 
cated wildcatters  hopefully  poking  holes  in  the 
ground.  Today's  tycoons  have  expert  knowl- 
edge in  either  geology  or  finance. 

In  booming  Houston,  where  expensive  for- 
eign cars  dart  gaily  beneath  red  and  yellow 
skyscrapers,  two  of  the  most  outstanding  suc- 
cesses of  recent  years  are  geologists.  Michael  T. 
Halbouty,  mustached  and  hard-driving  son  of 
a  Lebanese  immigrant,  is  the  author  of  thirty- 
five  technical  papers  on  geological  structures. 


In  his  digging,  he  concentrates  mainly  on  old 
salt  domes,  supposedly  exhausted,  but  often 
yielding  new  deposits  of  oil.  John  Mecom,  the 
forty-seven-year-old  wonder  who  counts  his 
wealth  in  tens  of  millions,  similarly  owes  his 
success  to  expert  geological  knowledge.  Now- 
adays it  costs  from  $500,000  to  $2,000,000  just 
to  sink  an  exploratory  hole.  The  average 
driller  sinks  nine  holes  to  find  one  producing 
well.  John  Mecom  gets  one  producer  in  every 
five  attempts. 

The  most  fabulous  new  oilman  in  Texas, 
however,  is  neither  a  geologist  nor  particu- 
larly interested  in  exploring  for  new  deposits. 
He  is  Algur  H.  Meadows,  and  he  started  his 
career  as  a  moneylender. 

During  the  depression.  Meadows  was  strug- 
gling desperately  for  survival  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  with  $2,(XX).000  in  loans  that  were 
deemed  uncollectible.  His  salvation  was  the 
great  oil  strike  in  East  Texas.  Quickly  he  be- 
gan selling  unprofitable  Shreveport  loan  of- 
fices in  order  to  raise  money  to  lend  strapped 
oil  wildcatters  within  reach  of  producing  wells, 
but  loo  broke  to  put  them  on  a  producing 
basis.  Lending  one  dollar  with  a  promise  to 
receive  two  dollars  as  soon  as  the  oil  came  in. 
Meadows  soon  recouped  all  his  Shreveport 
losses. 

Next  Meadows  decided  that  instead  of  sim- 
ply lending  money  to  diggers,  he  might  more 
profitably  buy  the  wells  themselves.  That  way, 
he  reasoned,  he  could  make  not  just  two  for 
one,  but  four  or  five  for  one.  His  method  of 
buying  wells,  which  he  still  uses  today,  is  the 
main  basis  of  his  $100,000,000  fortune.  He 
puts  down  a  small  cash  payment  (most  of 
which  he  borrows  through  an  intermediary) 
and  pays  the  great  bulk  (both  principal  and 
interest)  out  of  the  oil  from  the  well.  If  the  oil 
is  slow  in  coming,  payment  is  slow.  For  exam- 
ple, his  Cieneral  American  Oil  Company  (of 
which  he  owns  4'>  per  cent)  bought  one  $20,- 
000.000  oil  ileposit  vvilh  an  original  outlay 
of  only  $55,0(X);  the  balance  was  paid  by  oil 
produced  by  the  well  it.self 


Many  other  companies  have  copied  Mead- 
ows' financing  techniques.  But,  because  he  can 
give  answer  on  a  possible  purchase  faster  than 
a  large  corporation,  he  is  still  prospering 
hugely.  In  the  oil  business,  when  a  gusher  is 
blowing,  a  fast  answer  can  be  crucial. 

More  than  most  of  his  fellow  multimillion- 
aires. Meadows  seems  to  enjoy  showing  off  his 
prosperity.  A  handsome  man,  with  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  thick  gray  hair,  he  wears  pearl 
cuff  links  and  a  diamond  ring  measuring  a 
half  inch  across;  he  likes  to  see  his  blond  wife, 
Virginia,  in  stunning  gowns  and  mink.  His 
home  is  a  fenced-in  estate  covering  several 
acres  in  the  middle  of  Dallas,  and  in  his  vast 
penthouse  executive  suite  is  a  sumptuous  250- 
foot  lemon-yellow  carpet  that  extends  into  the 
men's  vsashroom — which  has  gold-plated  fix- 
tures. The  Meadowses  lead  an  active  social  life, 
and  summer  in  Spain. 

With  the  advent  of  high  income  taxes,  many 
successful  entertainers  making  between  $500,- 
000  and  $  1 .500,000  annually  found  themselves 
losing  the  great  bulk  of  their  incomes.  Their 
tax  ad\  isers  therefore  began  casting  about  for 
acceptable  corporateembodimentsand  capital- 
gains-producing  ventures  for  them.  These 
days,  being  a  star  is  not  enough  to  build  an 
old-fashioned  fortune;  the  star  must  also  be 
an  entrepreneur. 

A  fevs'  have  succeeded  conspicuously  in 
combining  talent  with  big  business:  Walt 
Disney,  with  his  empire  so  well  integrated  that 
each  Disney  product  creates  demand  for  other 
Disney  products;  Bing  Crosby  with  his  multi- 
tude of  personal  corporations;  Jack  Benny 
with  his  J  &  M  (for  Jack  and  Mary)  Produc- 
tions. The  most  spectacular  fortune  builders 
in  the  entertainment  world  today,  however,  are 
the  Bennys'  next-door  neighbors— Lucille  and 
Desi  Arnaz. 

Best  known  to  the  public  as  stars  of  the  tele- 
\  ision  comedy  I  Love  Lucy,  they  made  their 
fortune  by  pioneering  in  the  production  of  tel- 
evision shows  on  film.  Today  they  own  more 


sound  stages  (thirty-five)  than  either  Metro- 
Goldw^n-Mayer  or  Twentieth  Century-Fox. 
They  produce  more  film  footage  than  the  com- 
bined output  of  five  major  motion-picture 
studios.  Last  year  they  completed  the  biggest 
deal  ($1 1,000,000)  in  television  history.  "j 

The  banner  of  Desilu  Studios  flies  over 
the  four-block-long  former  RKO  Studios 
where  Desi,  a  bongo  drummer  and  actor, 
met  and  fell  in  love  with  Lucille,  a  $75- 
a-week  bit  actress.  Soon  after  they  met,  how- 
ever, Desi  was  fired,  and  went  on  to  become  a 
successful  band  leader  while  Lucille  soared  to 
stardom  in  radio  and  movies.  They  rarely 
managed  to  see  each  other;  their  courtship 
and  even  their  marriage  was  conducted  by 
telephone.  When  they  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
husband-wife  comedy  show  for  television, 
they  were  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  working 
together  at  last. 

But  almost  immediately  they  ran  into  a 
problem.  Tired  of  moving  around,  the  Ar-  ^ 
nazes  flatly  refused  to  go  to  New  York  to 
make  the  shows.  In  those  days  television  ca- 
bles did  not  reach  across  America,  so  they 
suggested  making  their  show  on  film,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  shipping  it  to  New  York  for  trans-  i 
mission.  But  stories  for  television  had  never 
been  done  on  film,  and  networks  were  skepti- 
cal. 

In  desperation,  Desi  and  Lucille  offered  to 
take  a  drastic  cut  in  pay  if  they  were  permit- 
ted to  film  their  show  on  the  West  Coast.  In 
return,  they  asked  only  for  full  ownership  of 
the  film  after  it  had  been  shown  once  on  tele- 
vision. This  contract,  when  signed,  proved  to 
be  historic. 

First  of  all,  the  rerun  or  residual  rights  to 
popular  television  shows  turned  out  to  be  im- 
mensely valuable.  (Recently  the  Amazes  sold 
the  third  rerun  rights  to  their  original  I  Love 
Lucy  series  for  $5,000,(X)0.)  More  important, 
the  deal  made  Desi  and  Lucille  frontier  break- 
ers in  filmed  TV.  They  worked  out  all  the 
complex  problems:  how  to  build  bleachers  for  , 
audiences  on  conventional  sound  stages;  how 
to  fireproof  walls  against  the  intensely  hot  i 
lights;  how  to  build  in  recording  booths. 
Within  two  years  other  producers  of  shows 
were  eagerly  seeking  their  help.  \ 

Last  year,  Desilu  Studios  was  filming  seven- 
teen different  television  shows.  Desi,  from  his 
comfortable  oak-and-leather  office,  runs  the 
business  end  of  the  partnership.  Lucille  has  the 
deciding  vote  in  much  of  the  hiring  of  talent, 
and  also  supervises  the  training  of  actors  at 
the  studio's  own  theater.  Best  of  all,  they  are 
working  together — and  permanently  settled  in 
the  rambling  white  brick  house  in  Beverly 
Hills. 

Most  of  the  new  fortune  builders  are  inno-  . 
valors  in  the  sense  of  pioneering  new  ways  of 
doing  things.  Some,  however,  have  made  their 
fortunes  specifically  through  inventing  or  in- 
troducing new  products  or  services.  Within  a 
very  few  years,  young  Patrick  Frawley  estab- 
lished his  Paper-Mate  Pen  company,  soared 
to  success  on  an  overwhelming  tide  of  sales, 
and  sold  out  for  more  than  $15,000,000.  Wil- 
liam Lear,  a  stormy  genius  from  Los  Angeles 
who  never  finished  high  school,  has  produced 
innumerable  revolutionary  electronic  devices 
(such  as  an  autopilot)  which  have  profoundly 
influenced  American  aviation.  His  inventions 
are  found  on  every  plane  that  flies  for  the 
United  States;  and  his  company,  Lear,  Inc.,  is 
selling  more  than  $60,0(X),000  worth  of  equip- 
ment a  year.  Dr.  Edwin  Land,  the  shy,  schol- 
arly inventor  of  the  Polaroid-Land  camera, 
Polaroid  antiglare  sunglasses,  and  antiglare 
automobile  headlights,  is  another  example  of 
the  innovator-multimillionaire.  Although  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  his  laboratory  and 
seems  genuinely  more  interested  in  research, 
reading  and  music  than  in  making  money,  his 
sales  jumped  $14,000,000  last  year  to  a  high  of 
$48,000,000. 

But  the  most  dramatic  success  story  in  the 
field  of  innovation  is  that  of  a  gentle,  soft- 
spoken  man,  Leon  Jolson. 

Eleven  years  ago,  Leon  Jolson  was  thirty- 
five  and  a  homeless  immigrant.  When  he  and 
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lis  wife  Ann  landed  on  /-imencan  shores,  he 
lad  $8  in  his  pocket  and  the  number  32164 
eared  on  his  arm— grim  reminder  of  a  Nazi 
oncentration  camp.  During  World  War  II 
,eon  and  Ann  had  operated  an  underground 
adio  station  in  a  Warsaw  cellar;  for  two 
ears  they  lived  without  seeing  sunlight.  Fi- 
lally  they  were  captured,  and  put  on  a  freight 
rain  bound  for  an  extermination  gas  cham- 
)er.  Somehow  they  managed  to  leap  from  the 
rain,  and  eventually  made  their  way  to  Amer- 
:a  and  freedom. 

Jolson  had  been  a  sewing-machine  techni- 
ian  before  the  war,  and  now,  in  the  Bronx,  he 
ipened  a  small  repair  shop.  Soon  he  began  to 
t-onder  about  the  rather  limited  performance 
if  sewing  machines  then  on  the  American 
iiarkct.  In  Europe  he  had  become  interested 
1  an  Italian  machine  called  the  Necchi,  capa- 
'Ic  of  performing  twenty  different  operations. 
I  seemed  to  him  that  American  women  might 
refer  the  versatile  Necchi  to  machines  capa- 
•W  on\y  of  sewing  a  straight  seam.  Talking  to 
,i\cs  he  met  on  his  door-to-door  calls  con- 
iiKcd  him  that  he  was  right. 

After  persuading  the  Necchi  company  to 
L-nd  him  four  machines  on  consignment,  he 
nd  Mrs.  Jolson  carried  the  machines  up  six 
ighis  of  stairs  to  their  one-room  apartment, 

here  for  nearly  two  months  they  worked 
vers  night  until  midnight,  stitching  samples 
i  the  machine's  work.  At  last  one  afternoon 
liL'N  sent  all  the  samples  to  sewing-machine 
ealcrs.  And  the  following  Monday  morning, 
KN  witnessed  what  Jolson  called  "a  mira- 
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le."  The  sidewalk  outside  their  little  repair 
hop  was  crowded  with  dealers  eager  to  see  the 
iecchi.  That  day,  the  Jolsons  took  orders  for 
lore  than  3000  machines.  For  the  next  six 
5ars  they  couldn't  import  machines  fast 
lOugh  to  meet  the  demand.  Jolson  estab- 
shed  thousands  of  dealerships,  set  up  an  as- 
mbly  plant  in  this  country,  and  began  han- 
ling  the  EIna  machine  as  well  as  the  Necchi. 
Today  he  operates  an  enterprise  that  grosses 
50,000,000  a  year.  But  he  and  his  wife  and 
vely  daughters  lead  extremely  simple  lives  in 
row  house  in  Queens.  A  sizable  portion  of 
leir  fortune  is  going  to  help  worthy  students 
nd  to  other  philanthropic  causes. 

America  has  long  impressed  the  world  with 
s  genius  for  salesmanship.  Most  supersales- 
\en  today  are  experts  hired  by  large  compa- 
ies.  But  a  few  men  have  used  their  talent  for 

lling  to  establish  great  p^s6nal  fortunes. 

Stephen  Masters  is  only  forty-five  and  looks 
Dunger.  Yet  he  has  already  amassed  over 
10,000,000  and  is  credited  with  revolutioniz- 

g  the  selling  of  American  mass-produced 
roducts. 

In  the  late  1930's,  Masters  sat  in  a  small  of- 
xonthe  seventh  floor  of  a  Manhattan  build- 
ig  and  with  his  late  brother  figured  out  a  new 
ay  of  selling  goods  through  discount  houses. 

hisopinion.theconventional  store  with  high 
/erhead,  high  prices  and  slow  turnover  was 
lachronistic  in  an  age  of  mass  production: 
What  is  mass-produced  must  be  mass-sold, 
elocity  selling  is  the  goal."  In  his  new  ap- 
"oach  to  selling,  he  slashed  costs,  skipped  the 
ncy  trimmings.  Soon  he  was  claiming  that  it 
)st  him  only  one  third  as  much  to  sell  SI 00 
orth  of  goods  as  it  cost  the  average  depart- 
ent  store. 

Today  his  methods  have  been  adopted  by 
lousands  of  merchandisers  in  communities 
1  over  the  United  States.  But  Masters,  Incor- 
jrated,  is  still  one  of  the  biggest  companies, 
ith  nine  stores  in  the  East  grossing  S50,000,- 
X)  a  year.  His  main  store  near  Radio  City, 
ew  York,  has  a  fantastic  speed  record  for 
Uing  goods  at  a  discount  or  low  markup 
ice.  No  store  in  the  world,  he  believes,  moves 


as  much  goods  per  square  foot  of  floor  space 
as  that  one— ten  times  as  much  per  square  foot 
as  the  average  department  store. 

Masters'  theory  about  slashing  overhead  is 
exemplified  by  the  waiting  room  of  his  office- 
eight  feet  wide  with  a  bare  bench  and  a  coin 
telephone.  It  was  only  recently  that  he  both- 
ered to  set  aside  one  small  room  for  his  own 
oflice.  And  he  still  doesn't  have  a  private 
secretary. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  supersales- 
man  of  our  era  is  Charles  Revson,  founder  of 
the  Revlon  cosmetics  firm.  His  special  genius 
has  been  in  understanding  the  psychological 
make-up  of  women,  and  in  learning  how  to 


merchandise  glamour.  He  knows  that  he  is 
selling  hopes  and  dreams  as  well  as  powders, 
creams  and  color  for  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

A  former  lotions  salesman,  Revson  started 
his  own  cosmetics  firm  in  the  early  1930's.  At 
that  time  cosmetics  were  sold  with  what  he 
considered  a  deplorable  lack  of  imagination. 
Why  shouldn't  nail  polishes  and  lipsticks  be 
dramatized  in  their  own  right  as  "high-fash- 
ion" cosmetic  accessories?  When  he  titled 
his  nail  polishes  and  lipsticks  he  turned  to 
exotic  names — Fatal  Apple,  Persian  Melon, 
Kissing  Pink — and  fostered  his  idea  with  heavy 
advertising,  lavish  with  color,  strong  on  drama. 
The  models  he  chose  to  illustrate  his  products 


wore  dramatic  gowns  and  struck  seductive 
poses,  but  still  contrived  to  look  like  nice, 
warmhearted  American  girls.  This  dual  con- 
cept of  what  every  woman  wants  to  be  was 
neatly  captured  in  his  title  Fire  and  Ice. 

In  merchandising  circles  he  is  famed  as  a 
severe  and  sometimes  violent  perfectionist, 
spending  at  least  one  day  a  week  in  the  labora- 
tory consulting  with  chemists.  And  he  carries 
this  perfectionism  over  into  his  personal  life. 
Every  morning  he  breakfasts  on  cereal  with 
skim  milk,  and  a  sirloin  steak  cooked  to  his 
precise  order.  Lunch  and  dinner  typically  con- 
sist of  ground  meat,  applesauce  and  freestone 
peaches.  This  diet,  along  with  daily  exercises. 


The  lesson 
that  will  last 
a  lifetime 


THE  SECRET  OF  GOOD  COFFEE 


Start  with  clean  coffee  maker,  fresh  coffee,  fresh  cold  water.  Use 
proper  grind  for  maker.  Measure  and  time  carefully.  Always  use 
at  least  %  of  the  capacity  of  any  coffee  maker.  For  each  serving,  1 
standard  coffee  measure  (2  level  measuring  tablespoons)  to  % 
measuring  cup  (6  oz.)  of  water. 
PERCOLATOR:  When  perking  starts,  reduce  heat.  Perk  gently  6  to 
8  minutes.  Time  carefully. 

DRIP:  Pre-heat  pot.  Pour  in  measvured  amoimt  of  boiling  water. 
Brewing  should  be  complete  in  4  to  6  minutes.  Stir  before  serving. 
VACUUM:  When  water  boils,  reduce  heat,  insert  upper  bowl.  Stir 
coffee  and  water  and  remove  from  heat.  Coffee  should  remain  in 
upper  bowl  no  more  than  3  minutes. 

CAUTION:  Brewing  too  long  makes  coffee  bitter.  For  weaker  coffee, 
dilute  after  brewing  according  to  above  recipe. 

NOTE:  If  you  use  "instant,"  vary  the  strength  to  suit  your  taste. 
PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU,  120  WaU  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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helps  to  keep  his  lean,  museular  frame  young- 
looking  and  heaitiiy.  Ironically,  while  consist- 
ently urging  women  to  try  bolder  colors,  he 
himself  dresses  conventionally  in  plain  blue 
suits  and  plain  blue  tics. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  most  American  farmers 
have  been  complaining  that  they  can  hardly 
hold  their  own.  Hut  a  few  have  made  fortunes. 
The  most  notable  of  these  have  been  made 
by  men  who  pioneered  in  bringing  new  land 
under  cultivation  by  the  use  of  irrigation  or 
drainage. 

If  you  fly  west  from  Phoenix,  Arizona,  you 
will  sec  blossoming  in  the  midst  of  bleak,  flat 
desert  land  thousands  of  acres  of  vegetables 
and  cotton.  Farming  the  ricii  soil  of  this  desert 
became  economically  feasible  when  the  Big 
Inch  pipelines  began  bringing  in  low-cost  gas, 
and  when  it  was  discovered  how  water  could 
be  pumped  from  deep  underground.  In  this 
area,  the  richest  new  farmer  is  B.  F.  Yoimg- 
ker.  Once  a  Y.M.C.A.  clerk,  he  now  farms  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres,  producing  more  than 
1000  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre  e\ery  year. 

Farther  west,  in  the  irrigated  lands  near 
Bakerslield,  California,  Russian-born  Oscar 
Rudnick  reigns  as  cattle  king.  Originally  a 
peddler  who  traveled  about  in  a  horse-drawn 
wagon,  .selling  buttons  and  hou.sewares  to 
farmers,  Rudnick  got  into  the  cattle  business 
quite  by  chance  when  some  of  his  customers 
insisleil  on  paying  their  bills  in  livestock.  To- 
day he  and  his  sons  have  .'50,000  beef  cattle  and 
45,000  sheep  grazing  on  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres. 

More  exciting  is  the  meteorlike  career  of 
James  Sotlile,  Jr.,  a  farmer  whose  name  is 
known  to  few  but  whose  fortune  is  estimated 
at  $100,000,000.  The  son  of  an  Italian  immi- 
grant, .Sollile  remembers  clearly  his  father's 
desperation  when  the  I  lorida  land-boom  bub- 
ble burst  in  the  lale  '  I  wenlies,  leav  ing  him  al- 
most penniless.  This  disaster,  however,  the 
Sotiiles  turned  into  good  fortune.  With  the 
little  money  Ihey  did  have,  they  began  buying 
up  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Soulhern  I  lorida — 
much  of  it  swampland  — at  incredibly  low 
prices.  One  tracl  of  20,000  acres,  for  instance, 
they  aequireil  by  offering  S-IO(U)  lor  a  S2.'i0.()00 
nn)rtgage  lhal  was  judgeii  uncollectible.  Other 
land  they  bought  by  paying  back  taxes. 

Some  Ivvenly  years  ago  Sollile  and  his  fa- 
ther began  Iheenormcius  undertaking  of  drain- 
ing the  20,0()0-acre  swamp  to  create  South 
Dade  I  arms,  the  first  pillar  of  Ihe  Sollile  for- 
tune. When  the  land  was  ready  for  farming, 
the  Solliles  hit  upon  Ihe  novel  iilea  of  renting 
sections  lo  Norihern  farmers  iluring  the  win- 
ter, when  Iheir  own  farms  vvinild  require  little 
attention.  Today,  more  than  .100  professional 
farmers  from  thirteen  slates  plant  and  harvest 
winter  crops  on  Sollile  land.  Iheir  combined 
production  vvorih  more  than  $40,000,000  a 
year. 

Sotlile,  who  has  been  managing  Ihe  family's 
affairs  during  ihe  vast  expansion  of  recent 
years,  also  owns  ranches  grazing  more  than 
15,000  cattle.  And  he  might  quite  as  properly 
be  called  a  hanker  as  a  farmer  or  rancher. 
Handling  the  financial  problems  of  farm  prop- 
erties worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
he  discovered,  was  very  complicated.  Wouldn't 
it  be  simpler  to  deal  with  his  own  bank?  The 
family  agreed,  and  today  they  own  or  control 
seven  banks— which  Sotlile  finds  much  more 
pleasant  and  convenient. 

Quite  a  few  new  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  property  improvers — men  who  are  able  to 
develop  valuable  properties  which,  when  sold, 
produce  profits  subject  only  to  the  rather  mild 
capital-gains  tax.  These  bold  specialists  look 
for  sick,  bumbling  or  unappreciated  enter- 
prises which  they  may,  by  drastic  pruning  or 
redirection,  put  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Brilliant  young  Louis  Wolfson  spends  many 
hours  a  week  sitting  beside  the  sv\  imming  pool 
of  his  $500,000  home  in  Miami  Beach,  care- 
fully scrutinizing  corporate  balance  sheets  to 
find  companies  particularly  suited  to  his  own 
style  of  upgrading.  Mcrritt-Chapman  &  Scott, 
which  he  has  headed  for  almost  a  decade, 
was  making  barely  $1,000,000  net  profit  after 
taxes  when  he  took  over,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  Last  year  its  net  profit  was  $13,170,332; 
and  Wolfson's  own  fortune  today  exceeds 
570,000,000. 


Like  property  improving,  property  trading 
has  become  an  important  new  method  of 
building  fortunes.  Since  corporate  executives 
cannot  hope  to  get  rich  through  salary  alone, 
many  have  begun  demanding  a  stake  in  their 
company's  ownership  through  a  device  known 
as  the  stock  option. 

Under  this  system,  the  highly  prized  execu- 
tive is  given  an  option  to  buy  stock  in  the 
company  at  some  futiu^e  date — hut  at  today's 
prices.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
lose  money;  conceivably,  he  can  make  mil- 
lions. 

George  M.  Bunker,  suave,  capable  head  of 
theGlenn  L.  Martinaeronauticsfirm.wascalled 
in  to  save  the  company  when  it  was  losing 
millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Under  Bunker's 
management  the  company  prospered;  stock, 
which  had  been  languishing  at  around  S8  a 
share,  rocketed  to  $40. 

As  an  inducement  for  accepting  the  Martin 
job.  Bunker  had  been  offered  a  stock  option. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  buy  at  $8  a  share  company 
stock  now  worth  $40  on  the  market — for  a 
paper  profit  of  about  $2,500,000! 

The  greatly  increased  mobility  of  Americans 
and  the  growing  need  for  mass  movement  of 
goods  have  pro\  ided  enormous  opportunities 


for  haulers:  moving-van  lines,  air  transport, 
trucking  and  sea  hauling. 

Hauling  by  sea  offers  especially  attractive 
features.  First  of  all,  America's  growing  reli- 
ance on  resources  from  overseas  indicates  an 
expanding  need  for  gigantic  sea  carriers.  Then, 
too,  hauling  by  sea  is  usually  cheaper  in  labor, 
material  and  taxes  than  hauling  by  land. 

Many  shipping  people  thought  Daniel  K. 
Ludwig  was  crazy  when  he  began  putting  ev- 
ery cent  he  could  scrape  together  into  building 
the  biggest  oil  tanker  the  world  had  ever 
known.  But  Ludwig  was  not  crazy  at  all.  and 
the  story  of  how  he  built  up  a  fortune  of  oxer 
$250,000,000  is  perhaps  more  amazing  than 
that  of  any  other  contemporary  fortune  builder. 

Daniel  Ludwig  was  bom  in  South  Haven, 
Michigan,  the  only  child  of  parents  who  sepa- 
rated while  he  was  still  quite  young.  The  sepa- 
ration, which  jolted  him  rather  badly,  is  per- 
haps the  source  of  his  tendency  to  "go  it 
alone."  He  quit  school  in  the  eighth  grade,  and 
turned  to  his  first  passion,  ships.  (At  the  age 
of  nine  he  had  bought  a  sunken  twenty-six- 
foot  boat  for  $26,  worked  on  it  all  winter,  and 
chartered  it  the  next  summer  for  $150.)  He 
went  to  night  school  to  get  his  marine  engineer's 
license,  and  at  nineteen  managed  to  borrow 
55000  to  buy  an  old  side-wheel  excursion 


steamer.  By  converting  it  ir.to  a  barge  and 
selling  the  unneeded  boilers  and  machinery, 
he  managed  to  pay  back  the  borrowed  money. 
Gradually  he  began  to  make  a  career  for  him- 
self as  an  independent  tugboat  operator.  But 
he  was  constantly  and  depressingly  hounded 
by  creditors;  and  on  one  of  his  early  tankers, 
he  was  blown  twenty-five  feet  into  the  air  by 
an  explosion,  and  suffered  for  many  years  from 
his  injuries. 

Ludwig's  phenomenal  growth  as  a  shipping 
tycoon  began  during  World  War  II  when  he 
built  up  a  modern  tanker  fleet.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  bought  eleven  Government  surplus 
tankers.  And  finally,  guessing  at  the  depletion 
of  the  Mesabi  iron-ore  range  in  Minnesota  and 
the  world's  growing  need  for  overseas  oil.  he 
began  building  giant  oil  tankers  and  ore 
carriers. 

Today,  Ludwig  operates  the  world's  biggest 
tankers  and  is  busy  building  even  bigger  ones 
(103,000  tons)  at  the  old  Imperial  Japanese 
Navy  shipyard  in  Kure,  Japan.  His  new  Goli- 
aths  will  be  twenty  feet  wider  than  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  too  wide  to  get  through  either  the 
Panama  or  the  Suez  canal.  Even  so,  Ludwig 
calculates  they  will  be  able  to  haul  oil  more  prof- 
itably than  smaller  tankers.  Sailing  his  ships 
under  the  Liberian  flag,  he  uses  low-cost  West 
Indian  crews,  and  has  a  half-million-acre 
ranch  in  Venezuela  to  supply  meat  for  his 
ships.  Knowledgeable  men  in  the  sea-hauling 
business  admit  with  mixed  admiration  and 
envy  that  he  is  already  surpassing  the  famous 
Greek  titans  of  shipping,  Aristotle  S.  Onassis 
and  Stavros  Niarchos. 

And  yet,  few  people  seeing  this  dapper 
middle-aged  man  walking  down  Madison  Av- 
enue to  his  office,  his  Homburg  set  firmly  over 
a  rather  preoccupied  face  and  a  wispy  smUe, 
would  point  him  out  as  one  of  the  richest  in 
America.  In  fact,  most  of  his  neighbors  in 
Darien,  Connecticut — businessmen  like  him- 
self, who  go  to  Wall  Street  every  day  and  be- 
long to  the  same  country  club — know  little  or 
nothing  of  his  business  background.  His  home, 
nestled  in  the  woods  of  Swift's  Lane,  is  in  a 
moderately  priced  area  and  is  not  very  large 
by  Darien  standards.  His  197-foot  yacht  is 
luxurious,  but  he  is  too  busy  to  spend  much 
time  on  it.  He'd  much  rather  drink  buttermilk 
than  champagne.  Ginger,  his  attractive  and 
vivacious  wife,  is  better  known  around  town. 

This  quiet  anonymity  caused  his  fellow 
townsmen  more  than  a  little  embarrassment 
not  long  ago.  A  local  cemetery  contained  an  un- 
sightly swamp,  which  Ludwig  volunteered  to 
convert  into  an  attractive  lake.  But  the  ceme- 
tery association  was  cautious.  The  project,  they 
estimated,  would  cost  at  least  $4000.  Could 
this  Ludwig  afford  it?  Would  the  cemetery 
get  stuck  with  the  bill?  Could  they  afford  to 
take  a  chance  and  accept  the  generous  offer? 
Finally,  they  ran  a  surreptitious  credit  check 
on  the  mysterious  Mr.  Ludwig — and  discov- 
ered the  startling  truth:  that  his  fortune  ran 
into  hundreds  of  millions! 

Daniel  Ludwig  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  new 
fortune  builders — if  any  multimillionaire  may 
be  said  to  be  typical.  In  childhood  he  overcame 
certain  disadvantages:  lack  of  money,  incom- 
plete education,  emotional  insecurity.  As  a 
youth  he  displayed  initiative  and  a  certain 
pride  in  being  a  "lone  wolf."  Later  he  showed 
that  he  could  work  hard,  face  problems  cou- 
rageously and  take  chances.  He  had  the  imag- 
ination and  foresight  to  build  big  boats  even 
though  rivals  laughed  at  him,  the  shrewdness 
to  operate  these  boats  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Finally  he  shows  a  quite  convincing  desire  to 
avoid  publicity  and  to  live  quietly. 

Our  new  fortune  builders  are  perhaps  less 
colorful  than  the  glamorous  millionaires  of 
more  reckless  eras.  As  a  group  they  tend  to 
play  down  their  success,  to  shy  away  from 
ostentation,  to  place  their  wealth  in  family 
trusts  or  practice  a  quiet,  small-scale  philan- 
thropy. Still,  in  an  age  when  many  people  arc 
admittedly  more  concerned  with  security  than 
with  risky  success,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
careers  of  a  few  men  driven  by  a  desire  to 
make  not  just  a  "living"  but  a  fortune.  These 
men,  by  their  bold  and  passionate  strivings, 
offer  us  a  fresh  look  at  mid-century  America, 
and  prove  that  it  is  still  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individualistic  adventurer. 

END 


KKI OMh;  IT'S  TOO  L.\TE 

III  a  message  to  tlie  aluiiiiii  of  the  Taft 

School,  Walertown,  Conn.,  Headmaster  Paul  Cruikshank 

sounds  a  warning  which  all  |)arents  should  heed. 

The  .louKNAL  is  glad  to  r<'|irinl  a 

condensalioti  ol  Ins  original  letter.  KD. 


\  few  days  ago  there  came  to  my 
oflice  with  his  parents  an  attractive, 
cheerful,  well-poised  eighteen-year-old 
hoy  seeking  admission  to  Taft.  He  was 
a  splendid  physical  specimen,  too.  six 
feel  three,  190  pounds,  well  built  and 
obviously  well  co-ordinaled.  Some 
friend  of  his,  in  his  town  in  the  Mid- 
west, returning  home  from  college  at 
Christmas  vacation,  had  persuaded  this 
youngster  that,  if  he  wanted  lo  qualify 
for  a  good  college,  he  had  better  "do 
something"  quickly  about  his  scholastic 
rect>rd.  As  a  result,  this  fine  boy  and  his 
family  were  hoping  lo  solve  his  problem 
by  enrollment  in  a  boarding  school. 

In  his  four  years  in  high  school  his 
record  was  largely  C's  and  D's — with  a 
few  failures.  He  had  dropped  Latin,  his 
only  foreign  language,  after  one  year. 
I  le  had  completed  one  year  of  algebra, 
and  on  his  second  try  had  managed  to 
secure  a  passing  grade  in  geometry.  His 
program  in  his  senior  year  consists  of 
business  malhemalics,  typing,  me- 
chanical drawing,  zoology,  health,  and 
public  speaking.  It  contains  no  English, 
history,  foreign  language,  nor  mathe- 
matics of  a  college-preparatory  type. 
By  next  June  he  will  have  completed  six 
or  seven  courses  which,  with  respectable 
grades,  could  be  acceptable  credits  for 
college  admission.  A  minimum  of  fifteen 
is  required  by  most  colleges. 

Unfortunately,  we  could  not  possibly 
consider  this  boy  for  Taft,  even  though 
his  transcript  indicated  that  his  scho- 
lastic aptitude  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  cope  successfully  with  our 
program  and  to  qualify  for  college 
admission. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  thousands  of 
the  youth  in  our  nation  have  had  a 
similar  experience;  and  it  could  well  be 
that  in  these  thousands  there  are  many 
wiio,  with  proper  training  and  prepara- 
tion, could  have  proved  to  be  students 
of  superior  promise. 

Where  does  the  blame  for  all  this  lie? 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  secondary 


schools  are  at  fault.  Indeed,  the  schools 
cannot  escape  a  considerable  measure 
of  rcsponsiblity  for  this  situation.  The 
educationists,  with  their  absorption  in 
"life  adjustment"  courses  at  the  expense 
of  courses  requiring  mental  discipline 
and  plain  hard  work,  have  contributed 
to  producing  a  generation  many  of 
whose  members  are  nonintellectual,  re- 
garding education  as  an  unfortunate 
experience  to  be  passed  through  as 
painlessly  as  possible.  But  we  cannot 
exonerate  the  students  themselves.  It  is 
they  who  select  business  arithmetic 
rather  than  algebra,  and  how-to-do- 
it courses  rather  than  physics. 

I  fear  that  the  world  they  live  in  urges 
such  an  approach  on  them.  Directly 
and  by  implication  they  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  "good"  way  of  life — by 
which  is  meant  the  "easy"  way.  Through 
all  sorts  of  media,  they  are  told  that  the 
desirable  thing  is  to  live  as  well  and  ef- 
fortlessly as  possible.  But  we  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  a  good  part  of  their 
attitude  is  a  reflection  of  the  upbringing 
they  have  received  from  us  parents.  The 
truth  is  that  we  have  been  "soft"  and 
indulgent  with  our  children.  We  have 
failed  to  inculcate  in  them  industry,  con- 
scientiousness, perseverance,  the  will  to 
discipline  themselves.  We  have  been  too 
much  concerned  with  their  present  hap- 
piness and  not  enough  with  their  future 
happiness  and  effectiveness  in  life. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  great  pro- 
portion of  our  youth  has  not  been 
disciplined  to  hard  work,  mental  or 
physical,  and  has  been  content  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  lulled  by  the 
idea,  apparently,  that  all  educational 
opportunities  will  be  theirs  simply  for 
the  wishing,  regardless  of  their  past  per- 
formance. The  result  is  that  now,  when 
competition  for  higher-education  op- 
portunities is  vastly  magnified  as  a  by- 
product of  our  population  growth, 
thousands  of  potentially  able  students 
cannot  qualify.  The  wastage  is  inex- 
cusable. The  loss  to  the  nation  is  tragic. 
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dical  center.  As  I  left  I  asked  him  what  I 
ed  him  and  he  said  "Nothing"  shyly,  embar- 
sed  at  his  own  sympathy.  I  had  been  with 
ri  over  an  hour  and  there  was  a  waiting 
)m  full  of  sick  Filipinos  who  could  pay  him 
thing.  People  have  said  this  man  was  cruel, 
t  now,  three  years  and  many  doctors  later,  I 
nember  him  with  warmth. 
[  remember  the  long  taxi  ride  back  to  the 
int  IV  Mission  office.  I  was  tremendously 
;ited— my  body  hardly  touched  the  seat. 
[  found  my  husband  in  an  office  in  the  Mis- 
n  building  and  over  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
ipty  cafeteria  I  told  him.  By  that  evening  he 
d  resigned  his  job  by  cable,  canceled  all  our 
;ation  plans,  and  reserved  passage  on  PAA 
New  York  with  a  two-day  stopover  for  rest 
Hawaii.  I  wonder  how  many  people  have 
i-bathed  and  gone  swimming  on  Waikiki 
ach  under  such  circumstances.  On  the  sand, 
d  in  our  bedroom  lying  awake  all  night,  we 
cussed  the  terrible  problem  of  our  house 
ck  in  Indonesia:  a  car  parked  in  front  of 
:  door,  furniture,  silver,  linen,  clothes,  jew- 
y  lying  in  bureaus  and  cupboards;  four 
useboys  whose  wages  were  coming  due.  Be- 
■e  we  left  Honolulu  we  cabled  a  good 
;nd  back  in  Djakarta  just  these  words: 

SELL  EVERYTHING  YOU  CAN.  SHIP  OR  GIVE 
/AY  what's  left,  thank  YOU 

d  knew  what  this  would  mean  to  him:  days 
d  weeks  of  picayune  sorting  and  advertis- 
;,  and  in  the  end  the 


There  is  still  the  voice,  crying  through 
the  vistas  of  time,  saying  to  every  po- 
tential Peter,  "Put  up  your  sword." 
History  is  replete  with  the  bleached 
bones  of  nations;  history  is  cluttered 
with  the  wreclcage  of  communities 
that  failed  to  follow  this  command. 
So  violence  is  not  the  way. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 

Speech  at  Friends'  Conference, 
Cope  May,  New  Jersey,  1958 

^^^^  ifi-^-^-^^  -^^^  ^ 


nplicated  problems 
foreign  exchange  in 
ler  to  send  us  the 
mey.  But  there  was 
thing  else  to  be 
ne. 

In  New  York,  two 
urs  after  an  all-night 
nstop   flight  from 
»nolulu,  1  had  aconi- 
te and  comprehen- 
e  examination  in  a 
icialisfs  office,  and 
;  operation  was 
eduled  for  the  fol- 
ding Monday  morn- 
But  this  specialist 
s  optimistic,  with  a  boyish  and  courtly 
Jthem  manner.  "You  don't  have  incurable 
icer,"  he  said.  "I  think  we  can  cure  you — 
a  won't  be  an  invalid." 

Can  I  play  tennis  again?  And  dance?" 

Yes.  A  normal  life  "  Cancer  had  be- 
ne in  the  talk  almost  a  case  of  measles. 

What  are  the  chances  of  recurrence?" 

I  can't  tell  until  I  see  whether  it  has  in- 
led  the  lymph."  (I  knew  from  my  reading 

the  subject  that  cancer  may  be  carried  by 

lymph  and  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 

ly.) 

Phis  Georgian  doctor  wai.quick  and  ener- 
ic,  almost  gay,  trained  in  the  discipline  of 
imism.  1  respect  this  doctor,  his  capacity 
humbly  telling  compassionate  partial 
ths  without  cynicism  or  arrogance.  Partial 
ths  exasperate  you,  but  if  a  man  tells  them 
of  a  desire  to  help,  you  don't  blame  him, 
sympathize  with  his  predicament  and  join 
he  game. 

ad  begun  to  feel  special  in  the  absurd  way 
t  all  cancer  victims  are  made  to  feel  special 
set  apart.  Cancer  is  the  short  route  to 
itliness.  If  you  remark  that  it's  a  nice  day, 
'ple  call  you  brave.  If  you  tell  a  feeble  joke, 
pie  whisper,  "She  has  a  wonderful  spirit." 
jr  nickel  philosophies  become  other  peo- 
s  pearls  of  wisdom. 

)n  Monday  morning,  November  1,  1954, 1 
in  surgery  for  4^  hours.  They  opened  the 
lomen,  excised  the  original  tumor,  analyzed 
y  lymph  nodes  and  found  two  invaded — 
carcinoma  had  spread  from  its  original 
So  they  performed  a  more  radical  opera- 
i  than  had  been  anticipated. 
vTien  I  came  to  hours  later  back  in  my  bed- 
m  the  Georgian  was  rebandaging  me  and 
ing,  "Well,  God  and  you  willing,  I  believe 
're  cured,"  in  that  soft  tired  voice. 


I  couldn't  answer  for  the  Levin  tube  that 
ran  up  my  nose  and  down  into  my  stomach  to 
prevent  nausea  and  abdominal  distention.  But 
I  almost  believed  him.  Hope  is  a  healing  agent. 
Both  kinds  of  hope— decent  and  indecent.  The 
indecent  that  hopes  for  yourself  as  the  center 
of  the  universe,  power  without  love.  The 
decent  hope  that  lets  you  imagine  yourself 
only  as  a  part  of  the  world,  not  its  center. 
Either  kind  of  hope  will  do  in  a  fight  for  the 
physically  normal  life,  but  in  a  fight  for  the 
physically  handicapped  life  only  the  decent 
hope  will  do.  If  beyond  the  immediate  physical 
obstacle  of  an  ailing  or  crippled  body  you 
have  a  goal  which  is  experience — looking  at 
this  ironic  world  with  your  eyes,  observing  its 
stones,  moons,  men  and  ideas;  listening, 
touching,  tasting— if  you  have  this  goal  which 
is  love  you  can  either  move  a  paralyzed  arm 
or — what  counts  more— live  with  its  motion- 
lessness  at  peace. 

I  spent  a  year  convalescing — in  other  peo- 
ple's houses,  in  a  cottage  in  Florida,  in  an 
apartment  in  Washington.  It  was  a  time  of 
troubles:  an  abscess,  adhesions,  muscular 
aches  and  pains;  and  our  worry  over  what 
kind  of  job  my  husband  could  get  when  his 
work  had  always  been  abroad,  out  of  the 
country,  in  difficult  places.  But  most  of  all  it 
was  a  time  of  the  fear  of  recurrence  of  cancer. 
You  carry  this  fear  as  a  continuous  tightening 
in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  when  I  lay 
awake  at  night  I  thought  of  that  single  sen- 
tence out  of  the  article 
on  cancer  in  the  ency- 
clopedia: "90  per  cent 
of  those  who  have  any 
involvement  of  the 
lymph  will  be  dead  ten 
years  later."  I  would 
break  out  in  a  drench- 
ing sweat  and  then  the 
scorn  would  set  in,  the 
acid  little  phrases  said 
to  myself:  iVhat  are 
you  afraid  of?  Pain? 
They  have  drugs  for 
that,  dont  you  remem- 
ber, synthetic  morphine, 
Thorazine  for  nau- 
sea. .  .  .  Death?  You 
wont  feel  that.  Maybe  the  scorn  helped,  but 
I'm  not  courageous  and  I'm  not  proud  of  that 
year. 

On  November  4,  1955,  one  year  and  three 
days  after  the  first  operation,  I  checked  in  at 
Doctors  Hospital  in  New  York  for  a  hernia 
repair  and  a  "look-see"— a  common  practice 
after  a  previous  history  of  cancer  surgery.  I 
had  been  taking  an  intestinal  disinfectant  for 
ten  days  before,  just  in  case  more  tumors  were 
found  and  they  would  have  to  cut  them  out 
and  sew — anastomosis.  No  one  was  sure. 

I  came  to  in  the  recovery  room  with  sun- 
shine glittering  on  the  rows  of  oxygen  tanks 
and  the  voices  of  three  nurses  saying,  "Every- 
thing's all  right.  No  cancer.  No  cancer,  Jean. 
It  really  was  a  hernia."  We  all  smiled.  They 
were  genuinely  glad— it  was  one  of  those  few 
moments  free  of  that  well-intentioned  hospital 
hypocrisy. 

Diseased  people  temporarily  revert  to 
childhood:  they  need  reassurance,  comfort, 
love.  The  lollipop  world.  In  the  United  States 
hospitals  are  sometimes  childish  places  of 
false  cheer,  simple  jokes  and  the  euphemism. 
Cancer  becomes  a  naughty  little  ailment  in 
blue  rompers,  and  it's  bad  taste  for  a  patient 
to  be  an  adult  attempting  to  face  the  issues— 
the  ramifications  of  disease,  the  extinction  of 
death.  Doctors  whisper  of  these  things  in  stair 
wells,  but  the  patient  ...  ah,  the  patient  is  a 
bright  child  with  an  all-day  sucker. 

But  in  the  recovery  room  that  morning  they 
were  sincere.  The  surgeon  had  felt  as  far  up  as 
the  area  of  the  liver  and  found  no  evidence  of 
residual  or  recurrent  cancer.  That  same  eve- 
ning my  husband,  who  had  finally  left  for  a  job 
in  Venezuela  with  the  United  Nations,  called 
and  I  had  enough  strength  to  say,  "I'm  all 
right.  I'll  be  down  there  in  six  weeks." 

And  in  early  December  of  1955  I  flew  from 


husband  had  been  lent  a  beach  apartnient  for 
the  vv'eekend — an  airy  crow's-nest  of  a  place 
with  a  private  garden  and  a  private  stretch  of 
sand  on  the  Caribbean.  We  stretched  out  in 
the  sun.  I  was  thin — the  sun  flowed  into  my 
bones  and  the  damp  breeze  flowed  over  my 
body  and  I  would  close  my  eyes  and  ask  my- 
self the  crucial  questions  that  you  get  to 
asking  silently:  // /  am  well,  why  doesn't  my 
strength  increase  ?  When  I  stood  in  the  shallow 
waves  at  low  tide  just  that  gentle  push  of  the 
water  tired  me.  If  I  am  cured,  why  do  my  knees 
ache  walking  up  the  beach  ?  You  never  ask 
these  questions  aloud  because  you  secretly 
know  the  answers  and  couldn't  bear  to  hear 


them  spoken.  You're  afraid.  You  don't  re- 
spect this  fear  and  you  can  manage  it  out- 
wardly only  through  pride,  which  can  be 
stronger  than  fear.  Inwardly  the  fear  almost 
makes  you  lie  to  yourself — almost,  but  not 
quite.  Pride  keeps  you  from  lying  and  the 
questions  just  hang  there  rhetorically  like 
ghosts  in  your  mind,  the  answers  never  formu- 
lated, just  felt  as  a  little  sweat  or  a  small  shiver. 

Many  times  in  the  six  months  I  was  in 
Venezuela  I  forgot  the  fear. 

Four  thousand  feet  up  in  Caracas  during 
the  week,  we  swam  and  sun-bathed  at  the  club 
during  the  long  lunch  hour.  Our  apartment 
was  patched  with  dazzling  sunshine.  We  had 
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a  good  Basque  cook.  I  should  have  been  gain- 
ing weight.  But  I  stayed  thin  and  tired  easily. 
I  went  for  checkups,  but  the  doctor  found 
nothing  wrong. 

"After  so  much  time,  you're  ninety-nine  per 
cent  sure  of  being  cured,"  he  said.  The  one 
per  cent  stuck  in  my  mind. 

Still  I  found  fragments  of  strength  for  what 
I  wanted  to  do. 

Once  we  went  on  an  all-day  picnic  with 
friends  in  two  cars  across  an  endlessly  winding 
mountain  road  to  a  beach,  and  I  had  one  of 
those  miraculous  days  of  glowing  health — 
swimming,  diving.  Another  time  we  went  with 
a  party  up  to  Barula,  i  little  Spanish-style 
town  built  around  a  mountain  plaza  in  the 
hills  above  Caracas.  There  is  a  small  open-air 
restaurant  called  Montmartre  where  you 
dance  under  a  tree,  and  in  the  discreet  booths 
around  the  edge  sit  the  important  men  of 
Caracas  fondling  their  quer'ulas.  The  food  is 
delicious  and  the  I  rench  trio  plays  sophisti- 
cated music  in  the  soft,  dark,  cool  atmosphere. 
It's  by  far  the  nicest  spot  around  Caracas — in- 
timate and  yet  aloof.  We  danced  until  3  a.m., 
and  though  al  the  end  I  had  a  pain  just  below 
the  end  of  the  breastbone,  1  felt  that  same 
glowing  health  and,  what's  more,  an  all-inclu- 
sive tolerance  for  everyone  in  that  place,  the 
indecent  ones  and  the  troubled  decent  ones. 

Toward  the  end  of  our  six  months  in  Vene- 
zuela most  people  in  Caracas  came  down  with 
what  is  called  "mayo."  a  gastroinleslinal  infec- 
tion of  unknown  origin.  Some  doctors  claim 
it's  due  to  an  excessive  amount  of  minerals 
washed  ilown  into  the  water  from  the  moim- 
tains  during  the  April  rains.  No  one  really 
knows. 

My  husband  and  I  were  both  ill  for  over 
a  week.  Hut  he  recovered  quickly,  though 
I  couldn't  seem  to  muster  the  sirenglh  to  do 
more  than  wanilcr  from  the  beil  to  the  sofa. 
And  then  i>ne  morning  I  woke  very  nauseated, 
the  kind  of  nausea  where  you  ilon't  dare  to 
move  a  linger  or  roll  an  eye  but  Just  carefully 
lie  still  and  hope  it  will  pass.  The  liver.  I  said  to 
myself,  ilic  mayo  miisi  lw\  v  hop/ml  into  my 
liver.  And,  when  I  coulil,  I  raised  my  hand  and, 
exploring  below  the  end  of  the  breastbone,  I 
came  across  it— what  was  both  a  surprise  and 
no  surprise— the  lump  as  big  as  a  chicken  egg, 
feeling  like  a  rock  with  the  llesh  covering  it  like 
velvet.  Instantly  the  medical  phrases  I  knew 
Hashed  through  my  mind:  meiaslasis.  second- 
ary careinoma  of  the  left  lobe  of  lite  liver, 
neoplasm:  nolltiiin  you  can  Jo.  \olliinf.'  can  he 
(lone.  Death  is  inevitable. 

You  remember  certain  rot)ms  in  your  past 
vividly.  I  his  apartment  bedroom  in  Caracas  is 
printed  in  my  brain,  a  pattern  of  yellow-and- 
beige  cretonne,  louvered  green  blinds  and, 
hanging  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  the 
elaborate  Spanish  crystal  chandelier,  so  pre- 
tentious. This  was  an  iniilative  room,  a  cheap 
facsimile  of  what  the  owner  imagined  the 
Duchess  of  Alba's  bedroom  might  be.  An  odd 
place  to  feel  the  bottomless  stomach  of  fright 
and  reach  back  to  grab  the  headboard  and  grip 
like  a  woman  bearing  down.  At  that  moment 
in  the  silly  bedroom  with  the  sun  twinkling 
foolishly  on  the  chandelier  1  knew  that  fear  of 
death  is  a  monster  fetus  that  must  be  expelled. 
You  have  no  choice— there  is  the  preoccupy- 
ing necessity  to  give  birth. 

By  noon  the  nausea  was  gone  and  my  hus- 
band came  home  for  lunch  and  felt  the  lump 
and  said: 

"Funny,  isn't  it?  The  mayo,  I  guess." 

"Maybe  it's  cancer."  I  said  because  I  must 
always  keep  sticking  my  tongue  in  pessimism 
the  way  you  do  with  a  sore  tooth  for  fear  of 
dodging  the  truth,  "cancer  of  the  liver." 

He  looked  at  me.  I  was  reasonably  well,  not 
wasted,  not  jaundiced.  "You'd  be  sicker,"  he 
said. 

We  decided  to  do  nothing  about  the  lump  in 
the  final  weeks  while  we  packed  to  leave 
Venezuela.  I  would  see  my  original  surgeon 
when  we  got  to  New  York.  Meanwhile  we 
made  plans  to  go  to  England  after  a  month  in 
the  States,  and  reoccupy  our  flat  in  London  for 
the  months  between  United  Nations  assign- 
ments. We  hoped  we  might  have  a  whole 
winter  in  England  before  we  would  be  sent  out 
on  another  mission.  The  lump  didn't  notice- 
ably grow  and  my  health  was  now  fairly  good 
again. 


The  morning  after  we  landed  at  Idlewild,  I 
went  to  the  surgeon  for  an  examination.  It  was 
one  of  my  days  of  stupendous  health.  1  had 
breakfast  alone  in  Schrafft's  and  couldn't  help 
noticing  my  absurd  pink  cheeks  and  almost 
feverishly  bright  eyes.  The  euphoria  of  fear. 
But  you  don't  feel  it  as  such,  you  feel  only 
hearty  and  confident. 

On  the  examination  table  I  said  to  the 
Georgian,  "What  does  a  neoplasm  in  the  liver 
feel  like?" 

"Exactly  like  this,"  he  said,  pressing  down 
on  the  lump.  "hard,  anchored."  He  was  look- 


ing across  the  room.  "And  the  liver  would  be 
enlarged  just  as  yours  is." 

Words  are  sometimes  fixed  in  your  memory 
like  rooms.  You  can  have  premonitions  about 
words:  you  can  sense  an  unproved  truth  in 
words,  they  can  be  a  prophecy  known  only  to 
you.  And  when  this  is  true,  the  phrase  leaps 
out  of  the  paragraph  spoken  and  becomes  a 
wounding  sword.  "Exactly  like  this."  The 
Georgian  said  it  with  his  trained  sprightliness, 
but  1  recognized  the  first  thrust  of  certainty. 
The  long  doubt  of  two  years  was  justified — the 
cancer  had  recurred.  1  remembered  in  a  speed- 
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By  MARIANNE  MOORE 

M^JOR  AMERK.^N  POKT  M\KI\NNK  MO<IRK  KK\D  THIS  PUEM 
IKI  TIIK  PI  BLK:  i;tRIII';N  at  THK  BdsTON  ARTS  FESTIVAL  LAST  SUMHEB. 

Boston  has  a  festival  — 

an  uri  roiin(ialH>iit  for  all  — 
and  nearhv .  c-ii|M>las  of  learning 
(eriinson,  Itliie  un<l  ^ol<l)  that 

have  made  eihieation  in<livi<hial. 

!M_v  first — an  exceptional, 

an  aliiio'-t  seripliiral  — 
taxi  driver  lo  <!aMihri<lce  from  itaek  Ray  .said 
as  ««■  v»»"iil  aloii;;,  '"l'ln-\ 

make  -oiiie  line  voun^  men  al  Harvard."  I  recall 

tlx-  ••iimmer  ulien  I'aneiiil  Hall 

hail  it-  uealh<-r  \ane  uilh  ^old  hall 
and  cra'^-lio|>|M-r  gilded  aj^ain  hv 
a  -U'afi'r  and  -  jack 

till  il  ^lillered.  Spring  can  lie  a  miiaele 

then — a  more  than  iisnal 

lM>n(|iiel  of  uhal  i-  \ernal  — 
"pear  hlo^Mtnis  uhit<-r  llian  llie  cloud-.,"  pin- 
oak  l«-a\e>.  harelv  sho«in"i 

uhile  olher  trees  are  makinf;  shade,  hesides  small 

fairv  iris  xiiilald<- 

for  I hdcin<'a  del 
ToIm>so;  <di  ><'-•  anil  snowdrops 
ill  iIk-  siiou,  lhal  ^incll  lik<- 

violelx.  Despite  -i-viikir  hii^lle, 

lei  iiK-  Ciller  Kiii^'o  (!ha|H-l 

to  hear  ihem  siiifi:  "M>  work  he  praise  vthilc 
others  ^o  and  come.  No  more  a  stranger 
or  a  ^iiest  hiil  like  a  <-liild 

al  home."  \  chapel  or  :i  fcsliial 

means  ^i\in|i  lhal  i-  iiiiiliial, 

e^  en  if  irral  ioiial : 
black  stnr^con  vfifis — a  camel 
from  Hainailan.  Iran: 

a  jc>\el.  or  \thal  i-^  mor<-  imiisiial. 

silen«-«' — after  a  v»ord-w at«Tfall  of  tin-  hanal  — 

as  iinal  t:iinahle 
as  freedom.  \iid  uhal  i>  freetiom  for'^ 
for  ''self-iliscipline."  as  oiir 

hardesl-\tork<-<l  cili/.en  has  said — a  s«-hool; 

it  is  for  freedom  lo  toil 

>»ilh  a  feel  for  the  I«m>I. 
I'hosc  in  the  Iraii^-shipmenl  camp  must  have 
a  skill.     ith  hope  of  freedom  han^in^ 

hy  a  thread — Nome  gather  medicinal 

herhs  v^hich  they  can  sell, 
ineligible  if  thev  ail. 
Well? 

There  are  those  v»ho  v^ill  talk  for  an  hour 
without  telling  you  whv  they  have 

come.  .\nd  1?  This  is  no  madrigal — 

no  metlieval  gradual — 

but  is  a  grateful  tale. 
Without  that  radiance  >*hich  poets 
are  supposed  to  have — 

unofficial,  unprofessional,  still  one  need  not  fail 

to  wish  real  poetry  well 

where  intellect  is  habitual — 
glad  that  the  Muses  have  a  home  and  swans — 
that  legend  can  be  factual; 

happy  that  Art,  a<lmire«l  in  general, 

is  always  actiiallv  personal. 


ing  dream  the  excitement  in  the  taxi  back  in 
Manila,  a  lifting,  a  privileged  exaltation.  I 
would  walk  out  of  this  office  in  that  same  v\a\ 

1  went  back  to  the  apartment.  No  one  v\as 
home.  I  lay  on  the  bed  all  afternoon  waiting. 
When  my  husband  came  in  at  five  we  whis- 
pered about  it  because  I  lack  either  the  cour- 
age or  the  unawareness  of  martyrdom  to  face 
things  alone. 

That  night  in  bed  I  cried.  You  cry  because 
you  can't  accept,  because  you  can't  leave,  be 
cause  you  want  to  stand  forever  like  a  mesmer- 
ized spectator  on  the  riverbank  of  time.  It  was 
a  long  night.  I  couldr.'t  lie  still.  I  didn't  wan 
light  or  books  or  even  people.  1  wanted  ac- 
ceptance which  would  be  the  strength  to  re 
linquish.  to  turn  away  and  go. 

In  the  morning  we  decided  that  it  would  b< 
best  for  me  to  fly  out  to  my  parents  in  Ohic 
and  rest  for  this  month,  give  the  liver  every 
chance  before  the  next  examination.  My  hus- 
band would  remain  in  the  East  on  business.  So 
I  flew  to  Toledo  and  I  remember  saying  to  my 
husband  in  the  airport  just  before  I  left : 

"I'll  be  all  right.  It's  just  that  I  have  a 
broken  heart." 

"I  know  you  have,"  he  said. 

Days  in  Ohio  I  lay  on  the  lawn  in  the  sun 
absent-minded,  not  really  hearing  what  people 
said.  The  weather  was  blue  and  fine  and  I  be 
gan  to  feel  better  physically.  But  it  w  as  as  if  1 
moved  heavily  weighted  underwater,  pregnani 
with  twin  monsters — fear  and  nonacceptance 
In  the  terror  of  that  month  I  learned  one  of  the 
functions  of  art,  its  intimate  companionship  in 
suffering.  After  you  pass  a  certain  point  in  suf 
fering  you  are  alone  except  for  the  minds  tha 
speak  to  you  through  books,  paintings  or  mu 
sic.  These  minds  speak  to  you  with  under 
standing,  and  the  El  Greco  or  the  Holbein  ii 
the  Toledo  Museum  seems  painted  for  you. 
remember  reading  Elizabeth  Bowen's  Deatl 
of  the  Heart— absurd  that  the  pages  of  the  pa 
per  book  seemed  illuminated  and  meaningTui 
In  the  wake  of  genius  you  are  carried  momen- 
tarily into  nobility— only  momentarily,  as  ii 
isn't  yours  but  theirs — but  this  moment  is 
comfort. 

I  write  of  this  month  of  June  because  it  was 
crucial  for  me,  long  before  my  illness  became 
crucial  for  my  family  or  friends.  This  was  the 
turning  point  for  me. 

On  the  night  of  June  25th  it  became  impossi- 
ble for  me  even  to  remain  in  bed.  At  3  a.m.  I 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  bedroom,  pick- 
ing things  up,  putting  them  down,  beside  my- 
self because,  as  in  physical  pain,  there  comes  i 
time  when  mental  pain  can't  be  endured.  I  hac 
no  idea  what  would  happen.  Something  woulc 
happen.  And  then,  thinking  I  might  literally 
begin  to  groan  and  wake  the  household,  1 
leaned  exhausted  against  the  wall  and  for  some 
reason  put  my  hands  together  at  my  foreheac 
as  Orientals  do  and  said  aloud: 

"If  this  can't  be  taken  away  from  me,  let  me 
accept  it.  let  me  accept  it." 

And  though  1  quail  at  writing  this,  at  tha 
instant  the  burden  of  two  years  was  taker 
away  from  me.  I  leaned  against  the  cool  plas 
ter  wall  and  found  I  was  dripping  with  sweat; 
but  free — light  and  young  and  free  and  con- 
tent. I  got  back  into  bed  and  lay  smiling  in  th( 
dark.  I  thought.  Perhaps  this  will  begone  in  tk 
morning.  Soon  I  went  to  sleep.  When  I  woke  i 
was  happy  and  1  thought,  A'o,  it's  not  gone,  i 
think  it's  .staying.  I've  accepted  death;  /'w 
given  lip  the  world  and  all  I  was  going  to  do  am 
see  and  know. 

I  quail  at  writing  this  because  of  the  prob- 
lems of  good  taste.  Perhaps  a  religious  mar 
would  call  my  experience  on  the  night  of  Jura 
25th  a  miracle.  A  psychiatrist  might  describe! 
as  a  facing  of  reality,  a  plateau  in  maturity,  oi 
even  perhaps  a  mind  protecting  itself  againsi 
insanity.  Whatever  the  explanation,  it  wa* 
peace. 

I  began  from  then  on  to  sleep  well  at  night 
to  gain  weight.  When  I  went  back  to  Nev  • 
York  in  early  July  the  Georgian  found  m;  ' 
liver  subsided  and,  we  thought  then,  the  tumo  I 
no  larger. 

I  badly  wanted  to  see  England  again  and  s(  I 
I  said  to  the  surgeon,  "How  about  this?  Yoi  I 
let  me  go  to  England  and  if  I  get  worse  and  thi 
tumor  grows  I'll  come  back  for  that  explora  \ 
tory  operation." 
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HELP  us  KEEP  THE 
miNGS  WORTH  KEEPING 


Each  of  us  wants  peace  for  his  own  precious  reasons.  But 
peace  costs  money.  Money  for  strength  to  keep  the 
peace.  Money  for  science  and  education  to  make  peace 
lasting.  And  money  saved  by  individuals  to  keep  our 
economy  strong.  Each  Bond  you  buy  helps  provide 
this  money — helps  strengthen  America's  Peace  Power. 
Are  you  buying  enough? 
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"I'll  go  along  with  that.  You're  so  well." 

On  July  10th  we  flew  to  England,  although  I 
was  convinced  secretly  that  I  had  cancer  of  the 
liver.  We  spent  two  weeks  in  a  country  hotel  in 
Surrey  waiting  for  the  tenants  to  leave  our  old 
flat.  It  was  a  turreted  Victorian  mansion  cov- 
ered with  ivy,  and  tea  was  served  in  the  unex- 
pected sunshine  on  the  open  terrace  above  the 
lawns.  An  African  king  and  his  two  small  sons, 
all  in  trailing  robes,  often  sat  at  the  next  table. 
There  were  retired  colonial  administrators,  a 
smattering  of  Indians,  and  tweedy  widows.  It 
was  a  fine  spot  and  I  enjoyed  myself.  I  was  at 
peace. 

But  the  tumor  was  growing.  I  went  through 
all  the  tests  that  Harley  Street  specialists  could 
think  up,  including  one  for  hydatid  cyst,  which 
you  might  get  if  you  fooled  around  in  the  Ar- 
gentine with  horses.  Every  test  was  negative. 
Only  an  exploratory  operation  would  prove 
what  the  hard  lump  in  the  upper  abdomen 
might  be.  But  who  doubted?  It  was  cancer. 
And  I  was  at  peace. 

We  decided  that  because  of  the  expense  I 
would  go  back  to  New  York  alone.  Two  op- 
erations had  already  cost  us  my  husband's  job, 
many  thousands  of  dollars  for  medical  bills, 
endless  travel  and  the  sale  of  a  complete  house- 
hold in  the  I  ar  East.  So  I  flew  off  on  August 
2,  1956,  leaving  him  entirely  alone  in  London 
with  the  uncertainty;  for  the  Georgian  had 
said  over  the  transatlantic  telephone  that  if,  as 
he  felt  sure,  there  was  only  the  one  tumor  in 
the  left  lobe,  he  would  remove  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver.  A  big  proceeding,  he  called  it. 

I  flew  BOAC  and  we  made  twt)  extra  stops 
that  night  besides  Preslwick,  Scotland— one  at 
Iceland  for  fuel,  another  at  Ciander.  It  was  one 
of  the  rare  magniliccnt  nights  over  the  North 
Atlantic,  so  clear  that  the  air  was  dry  and 
sharp  in  your  nose.  Dinner  tables  at  Prestwick 
Airport  were  rosy  in  the  late  sunset.  Midnight 
was  silver  gray  at  Iceland.  I  sal  up  awake  and 
excited  all  night.  I  remember  noticing  how 
alert  I  felt,  though  I  should  have  been  tired,  as 
my  right  siile  had  begun  in  the  last  weeks  to 
feel  heavy  as  if  I  had  swallowed  a  cannon  ball. 

It  was  out  of  Boston  that  the  .second  "mir- 
acle" occurred.  Ahead  of  us  no  sunrise  was 
visible.  The  sky  was  pearl  gray,  the  water  be- 
low like  unpolished  steel.  Most  people  were 
asleep— the  Constellation  is  a  comfortable 
plane.  I  was  leaning  back  looking  straight 
ahead  when  a  flash  of  light  seemed  to  catch  my 
left  eye.  I  sat  up  and  half  turned  and  looked 
back  and  there,  stretched  away  to  infinity 
across  the  water,  was  a  glittering  path  of  light, 
so  dazzling  that  I  instantly  had  to  squint  my 
eyes  to  look.  It  stretched  endlessly  from  below 
the  plane  to  the  northeast.  It  must  have  been 
the  sun,  but  I  saw  no  sun.  It  was  as  unreason- 
able, as  impossible  as  a  vision.  Two  things 
came  into  my  mind  as  I  stared:  It's  as  if  some- 
one htitl  walked  away  from  this  plane  across 
thai  carpet:  and  I'm  .uoing  to  he  all  right.  And 
then,  becau.se  I'm  skeptical  and  cynical,  I 
thought,  Oh,  you're  excited  and  your  inherited 
frame  of  reference  is  Christianity  and  the  "mir- 
acle," so  you  see  a  messa/;e  in  an  unusual  sun- 
rise. I  shut  my  eyes  and  opened  them  again 
and  the  ceremonial  gold  ribbon  was  still  there, 
surely  too  sparkling  for  sunrise.  In  ten  minutes 
it  was  gone  and  the  ocean  was  a  sheet  of  gray 
steel. 

At  such  a  moment  you  lie  back  and  think 
mostly  of  your  own  mind :  its  emotional  bias — 
fatally  romantic;  its  primiti\eness;  its  childish- 
ness, wanting  to  believe  and  afraid  to  believe; 
its  awesome  fierce  pride ;  perhaps  its  easy  slip- 
pery brilliance.  If  I  hadn't  felt  so  radiant  I 
would  have  despaired.  At  no  point  have  I  ever 
trusted  my  intelligence  less. 

"You  will  be  all  right."  In  the  context  of  a 
decent  hope  this  doesn't  necessarily  mean  cure, 
or  even  life.  It  means  peace.  And  peace  being 
only  a  background,  the  great  adventure  might 
be  about  to  begin.  I  landed  at  Idlewild  field 
tense  with  anticipation. 

On  the  morning  of  August  6,  1956,  the 
Georgian  made  a  diagonal  incision  seven 
inches  long  across  the  upper  abdomen  and 
along  the  right  costal  margin  and  examined 
the  liver.  Tissue  was  sent  to  the  hospital  lab- 
oratory for  examination.  The  lump  that  we 
had  been  watching  was  a  secondary  carcinoma 
the  size  of  a  chicken  egg  in  the  left  lobe.  A  re- 


currence of  cancer.  But  there  was  more.  On 
the  underside  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver 
there  was  another  tumor  almost  as  large  and, 
worst  of  all.  as  the  doctor  felt  the  whole  liver  he 
thought— he  was  fairly  sure — he  could  feel  a 
tumor  the  size  of  a  man's  clenched  fist  in  the 
center  of  the  liver.  The  whole  liver  was  in- 
vaded. It  was  useless  to  cut  out  sections,  and 
you  can't  cut  out  the  whole  liver.  Nobody  can 
live  without  a  liver.  There  was  nothing  further 
the  surgeon  could  do,  nothing  anyone  could 
do.  I  had  had  the  finest  medical  treatment  in 
both  England  and  the  United  States.  He 
clamped  the  incision  closed,  came  downstairs 
at  noon  and  told  my  parents.  He  cabled  my 
husband,  and  later  my  mother  called  my  hus- 


band on  the  transatlantic  phone.  My  husband 
heard  the  news  alone  in  our  flat  in  London. 
It  was  then  midnight  there.  The  word  "death" 
was  never  mentioned. 

I  came  to  at  about  eleven  that  night.  The 
tube  was  down  my  throat  and  there  was  a  new 
special  nurse  with  me.  I  breathed  deeply,  and 
because  there  wasn't  enough  pain  and  also  be- 
cause I  was  alone  with  a  stranger,  I  knew  in- 
stantly. If  there  had  been  even  a  chance  they 
would  have  been  there  telling  me.  It  was  dim  and 
eloquently  silent  in  the  hospital  bedroom.  If 
there  had  been  even  a  chance,  they  would  have 
cut  out  part  of  the  liver.  There  was  no  chance. 
Everyone  was  staying  away  because  no  one 
wanted  to  answer  my  questions  so  soon.  I 


turned  my  head  slightly  and  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  East  River,  shining  darkly  in 
the  city  lights  like  a  seam  of  coal.  A  ship  blew 
its  horn.  You  know  what  a  train  whistle  oi 
a  ship's  horn  is  at  night— unspeakable  poetry., 
I  remember  that  I  smiled.  The  greatest  ad-i 
venture  was  about  to  begin.  The  greatest  ad-i 
venture  of  them  all  is  dying.  \ 

In  the  morning  the  Georgian  told  me.  "Dc 
you  really  want  the  truth?"  he  said,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  my  bed. 

"Yes.  Anyhow,  you  promised." 

"I  know  I  did."  He  hesitated.  He  has  abso' 
lute,  though  transparent,  control  of  himselfi 
"Well,  there's  no  doubt  that  the  lump  is  ma- 
lignant," he  began.  "Furthermore  "  am' 

he  explained  in  detail.  I 

"How  long  do  I  have?"  i 

"I  can't  tell.  You  might  have  four  years." 

My  special  nurse,  Molly,  who  had  beei 
with  me  through  two  operations,  walked  out  o 
the  room.  We  all  knew  four  years  was  to< 
much.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Georgian  left  too 
It's  impossible  to  discuss  anything  with  i 
Levin  tube  in  your  nose  and  throat. 

When  you  receive  a  death  sentence  you  alsij 
acquire  power,  the  power  of  the  dying  overth 
living.  You  wouldn't  have  said  that  makin 
your  death  count  would  be  so  easy.  But  yo 
know  that  your  new  power,  your  sudden  pre 
found  influence  over  people,  isn't  your  fault 
It's  merely  inherent  in  the  melodrama  of  th 
situation.  When  you  die  young  there  is  an  aur 
of  sacrifice,  of  artistic  tragedy — people  ai 
subtly  reminded  of  the  pageant  of  youn 
deaths  in  Christian  literature  and  art:  Hamie 
Juliet,  Joan  of  Arc.  There  is  romance.  Th' 
tragedy  is  attractive,  as  the  tragic  in  art  i 
attractive. 

So  people  are  drawn  to  you.  They  come 
your  bedside  apparently  to  get  some  form  ' 
relief  in  their  troubles — a  catharsis.  They  t< 
you  everything:  how  they  hate  the  boss,  hc( 
they  are  in  love  with  somebody  else's  wil 
how  their  children  are  failures,  how  they  ha> 
no  money.  Some  of  my  night  nurses  told  n 
how  lonely  it  was  for  them  in  their  sing 
rooms  in  middle-class  Manhattan  hotels.  Th( 
tell  you  these  things  with  intensity.  Sometim 
they  cry.  And  when  they  go  out  of  your  roo 
you  are  aware  that  they've  taken  away  wi 
them  an  increase  in  spirit.  They  go  aw; 
stronger.  They've  taken  with  them  what  eve 
young  dying  person  has  to  give,  the  situation 
riches:  a  sense  of  life.  This  is  a  part  of  t! 
great  adventure. 

But  you  have  an  inner  timetable.  You  sen 
when  things  will  happen.  In  mid-Novembi 
down  with  the  flu,  I  finally  said  it  aloud: 

"I  can't  make  it  much  beyond  the  spring 
The  view  of  inevitable  death  as  the  greatest  a 
venture  is  reversible.  The  other  side  of  it  is  t 
will,  the  passion,  the  crying  out  to  live.  Y' 
want  to  die  well  because  dying  well  is  a  hi 
form  of  life.  You  want  to  die  well  not  from  t 
instinct  for  self-destruction  but  from  the 
stinct  for  life  and  immortality.  So  you  f 
from  a  calm  acceptance  of  death  to  a  fight 
life  in  an  instant — in  a  sense,  they  are  one  s 
the  same. 

When  you  are  fatally  ill  the  unspoken 
mosphere  in  your  house  is  unmanageable  lo 
You  see  people's  hands  tremble  and  their  e 
fill  with  tears.  The  house  lives  on  the  brink 
emotional  chaos.  You  yourself  feel  it  for  p( 
pie,  but  also  for  things:  the  bare  branches, 
the  trees  in  Regent's  Park,  the  sound  of  tea 
four  o'clock,  the  talk  of  certain  witty  visitt 
Friends.  In  the  great  adventure  you  shine  w 
friends.  You're  never  martyrish  or  compla 
ing  or  listless.  It's  so  easy  for  half  an  hour 
an  evening  to  give  them  a  tag  end  of  your 
vigor  and  energy.  And  the  poignancy  they 
in  this,  the  beauty  they  feel  is  only  in  their 
holding  eyes.  They  invest  your  ordinary  qu 
ties  with  wistfulness  and  you  become  for  th 
larger  than  life,  a  dream,  a  beloved  ideal, 
it's  not  very  strange  that  you  make  new  i 
intimate  friends,  and  that  friendship,  beca 
of  their  imaginative  efforts,  becomes  for  ; 
the  magnificent  compensation  in  dying. 

One  thing  is  left  to  tell  you.  Some  of 
peace  that  came  to  me  that  June  night 
gone.  I'm  anxious  again.  I'm  anxious  beca 
as  of  some  time  ago  I'm  in  love  with  this  n 
titudinous  and  ironic  world  and  can't  bea 
leave  it. 


SPICE 

Splcet  hav*  been  known  from  antlq-  and  to  Marco  Polo  in  hit  travels.  The 
uity,  and  like  many  other  common  and  Greek*  and  Roman*  uted  it  more  in 
familiar  goodi,  tuch  oi  bread  and  salt,  cookery  than  In  ritual.  Turmeric,  tim- 
hove  been  of  great  tocial  and  cere-  liar  to  ginger  and  related  to  It,  yields 
monial  significance,  and  hove  played  a  a  bright  yellow  powder  from  its  root, 
port  In  history.  Oriental  kings  mode  which  is  now  sometimes  combined  with 
treasuries  of  spices  as  well  as  of  gold  prepared  mustard  to  brighten  It,  and 
and  lewels.  Royalty  was  burled  with  is  known  to  modern  housewives  as  on 
"sweet  odors  and  diverse  kinds  of  Ingredient  of  mustard  pickles.  Curry 
spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  powder,  a  staple  condiment  of  the 
art."  In  Solomon's  temple  golden  cen-  lost,  and  called  "the  salt  of  the  Ori- 
sers  swung,  to  diffuse  sweet  odors  be-  ent,"  is  compounded  of  various  pep- 
fore  the  mystical  joy  among  worship-  pers,  ginger,  turmeric,  coriander,  car- 
ers. "Aroby  the  tiest"  was  blest  be-  away,  and  other  piquancies.  Saffron  is 
cause  It  was  the  early  center  and  main  the  orange-yellow  powder  from  the 
distributing  point  of  this  great  luxury.  stigmas  of  a  certain  kind  of  crocus. 
In  an  age  of  imperfect  dietary  knowl-  used  since  ancient  times  as  a  season- 
edge,  new  trade  routes  were  opened  Ing,  and  In  medicine  and  perfume.  It 
In  quest  of  condiments  and  preservo-  was  a  familiar  odor  In  Greece  and 
tlves.  Rome,  being  scattered  over  theater 

Odor  and  flavor  are  the   essen-  seats,  and  In  the  streets  of  the  city  in 

tial  properties  of  the  "chief  spices,"  honor  of  passing  royalty.  It  was  a 

which  include  pepper,  cinnamon,  mace,  favorite  seasoning  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

cloves,  ginger,  turmeric,  cassia  and  Saffron  Walden  in  England  was  named 

saffron,  with  calamus,  henna,  anise  for  it,  as  the  saffron  plant  has  grown 

and  cumin  sometimes  mentioned.  In  there  from  the  time  of  Edward  III  to 

early  times  when  odor  was  of  great  the  eighteenth  century.  Myrrh  is  the 

importance,   various   fragrant   gums,  gum  resin  of  a  West  African  tree,  early 

roots  and  woods,  such  as  balm,  aloes,  used  In  Incense.  It  was  a  feature  at 

frankincense,  myrrh  and  spikenard,  the  ancient  festivals  held  In  honor  of 

were  Included.  Adonis,  who  was  said  to  hove  been 

Pepper,  the  bright  red  berries  of  a  born  of  a  myrrh  tree.  In  early  Christian 
small  East  India  climbing  shrub,  was  a  lore  it  was  known  as  the  symbol  of 
staple  article  of  trade  in  the  early  chastity.  With  other  spices  and  pre- 
cemmerce  between  Europe  and  the  servotives  it  was  used  in  early  em- 
Orlent,  being  especially  desired  In  a  bolmlng.  It  was  very  Important,  in  In- 
meot-eotlng,  prerefrigerotlng  age.  So  cense  and  unguents,  to  early  Hebrew 
costly  was  It  that  a  few  pounds  mode  worship.  Frankincense,  another  costly 
a  royal  gift,  and  so  great  the  demand  gum,  has  been  also  similarly  esteemed 
that  It  became  one  great  cause  of  the  from  Old  Testament  times.  It  is  men- 
search  for  o  sea  route  to  the  East.  In  tloned  as  one  of  the  gifts  brought  by 
even  earlier  times  It  was  known  to  the  Wise  Men  to  the  infant  Jesus, 
medicine  In  Greece  and  Rome  as  a  Spikenard  was  made  from  a  costly, 
heart  and  kidney  stimulant.  Cinnamon,  bitter  but  fragrant  root,  used  by  Orlen- 
the  inner  bark  of  a  small  tree  of  the  tals  at  their  feasts  in  the  form  of  per- 
laurel  family  native  to  Ceylon,  was  fumed  ointments.  A  similar  root.  It  Is 
also  Important  to  early  commerce,  sold,  was  used  by  American  Indians  of 
being  used  In  the  rituals  of  love  and  the  Chippewa  tribe  as  a  cough  medi- 
worship.  Oriental  women  perfumed  cine.  In  Great  Rritain,  another  thick 
their  beds  with  it.  Solomon  grew  It  In  root  (elecampane)  was  known  as 
his  gardens.  It  was  an  ingredient  of  Ploughman's  Spikenard,  and  valued  as 
incense.  In  the  temples  "a  morning  and  a  chest  remedy. 

evening  offering  perpetual  before  the  Spices,  known  mainly  to  moderns 
Lord,"  and  of  the  "holy  ell"  with  which  In  relation  to  cookery,  were  to  the 
the  priest  touched  all  the  furniture  of  Oriental  world  the  symbol  of  beauty, 
worship.  In  the  sixth  century  the  church  A  bride  was  called  a  "garden  of  sweet 
introduced  incense  Into  Christian  ritual.  spices."  To  the  tomb  of  Jesus  came  a 
A  thick  fragrant  oil  extracted  from  group  of  loving  women  to  anoint  with 
leaves,  fruit  and  roots  of  the  tree  was  "sweet  spices"  the  body  of  their  Lord, 
used  in  making  candles  for  royal  pal-  One  of  the  Marys  Immortalized  herself 
aces.  Cloves  are  the  unopened  flower  by  breaking  over  the  feet  of  Jesus  an 
buds  of  an  East  Indian  evergreen  tree  alabaster  box  of  perfumed  ointment, 
native  to  Persia  and  Arabia.  When  the  The  Song  of  Solomon,  one  of  the  great- 
buds  ore  bright  red  they  are  gathered  est  love  poems  ever  written,  breathes 
and  dried,  turning  a  dark  brown  color.  all  rich  and  subtle  odors — the  fro- 
A  rich  fragrance  diffuses  not  only  from  gronce  of  spices,  apples,  young  grapes, 
a  blossoming  orchard,  but  from  the  pomegranates  and  lilies.  Never,  per- 
leoves  and  bark  of  the  trees.  A  clear  haps,  in  any  Western  literature  has 
essential  oil  distilled  from  fresh  buds  the  rapture  of  sensuous  love  been  so 
has  antiseptic  value,  and  has  long  exuberantly  portrayed.  When  we 
been  known  as  a  toothache  remedy.  moderns  read  the  old-time  imagery. 
Ginger  it  the  fleshy,  fibrous,  buff-  do  we  sometimes  wonder  if  the  human 
colored  roetsteck  of  a  perennial  plant  nose  is  losing  its  earlier  power  as  on 
grown  in  warm  regions  of  Asia.  It  was  Instrument  of  mystical  rapture  and 
a  delicacy  early  known  to  commerce,  ••thetic  joy?          mary  k.  blackmar 
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THE  INSIDE  WINDOW 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  34 


Jy.  Once  that  was  gone  it  was  all  gone, 
id  this  morning  she  had  awakened  to  a 
range  emptiness  in  her  life,  and  for  the  first 
ne  the  spirit  of  Charles  did  not  seem  to  be 

i  companying  her  through  the  doors  of  the 
,ening  News.  She  shivered,  contemplating 
e  future  she  had  condemned  herself  to,  and 

the  same  time  she  felt  an  odd  and  giddy 
;edom. 

She  would  not  think  about  it  any  more, 
le  would  not  even  think  about  the  lovers 
at  peopled  her  dreams,  the  romantic  and 
indcrful  man  who  rode  beside  her  through 
c  mossy  forest,  the 
ic  in  the  adjoining 
ck  chair,  the  one 
10  shared  the  box  at 
c  opera.  She  looked 
It  the  inside  window 
id  saw,  unembel- 
hed,  the  sad  little 
Hiriyard  and  the 
uggling  tree,  the 
iicl>,  unused  bench, 
u  as  strange,  though. 

ic  ically  saw  them  now;  and  looking  up,  saw 
J  suddenly  blue  sky  of  spring  and  the  white- 
Id  sunshine  that  poured  down  into  the  court. 
IC  lice  will  he  green,  she  thought;  //  looks  as 

ii  is  really  going  to  bud,  and  the  buds  will  un- 
IJ. 

iEli/abeth  opened  her  desk  drawer  and  took 
\\{  her  lunch  in  its  brown  paper  bag.  It  was 
'rtainly  warm  enough  to  eat  outside,  if  she 
t  on  her  coat.  If  the  others  thought  she  was 
id,  well,  let  them.  Let  them  even  stare  at 
r,  through  all  the  inside  windows. 
She  had  to  struggle  with  the  catch  on  the 
urtyard  door,  and  then  she  was  out.  She 
it  on  the  bench  to  eat;  the  stone  was  still 
pi,  even  through  her  woolen  coat,  but  she 


saw  with  a  piercing  excitement  that  the  court- 
yard bricks  were  a  warm  and  rosy  color  in  the 
sun,  something  she  had  surely  never  noticed 
before.  She  hadn't  been  seeing  things  through 
her  window.  She  had  been  dreaming  part  of 
the  time  and  worrying  about  Charles  the  rest 
of  the  time,  and  she  hadn't  been  seeing  any- 
thing. 

She  turned,  her  sandwich  poised  before  her 
mouth,  and  looked  closely  at  the  little  tree. 
It  was  true,  it  was  budding,  it  would  leaf  out. 
And  then,  beneath  the  tree,  she  saw  against 
the  dark  and  crusty  earth  the  bright  incred- 
ible flares  of  golden 


Men  ought  to  be  mighty  good  to 
women,  for  nature  gave  them  the 
big  end  of  the  log  to  iift,  and  mighty 
little  strength  to  do  it  with. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


crocus  blossoms. 

Elizabeth  looked  up 
in  startled  delight, 
wanting  to  call  out  for 
someone  else  to  see. 
And  with  a  gesture  so 
unexpected  from  the 
shy  Miss  Hannay,  so 
unlike  her,  she  waved, 
beckoning,  toStephen- 
son,  the  rewrite  man. 
He  looked  from  his  inside  window  and  then 
disappeared  and  came  out  through  the  court- 
yard door. 
"Look!"  Elizabeth  cried. 
Stephenson  knelt  on  the  bricks.  "I  know," 
he  said,  and  when  he  looked  up  at  her  with 
his  serious  face  full  of  a  kind  of  tenderness, 
it  must  have  looked  from  any  of  the  windows 
as  if  he  were  kneeling  at  Miss  Hannay 's  feet. 
"I  planted  them,"  he  said,  "the  first  day  you 
came,  I  think." 

Kneeling,  he  smiled  up  at  her.  The  sun 
burnished  his  russet  hair,  but  it  was  as  if  a 
radiance  hung  about  him  that  was  more  than 
sunshine,  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  never  really 
seen  him  before,  began  to  smile  back. 


GOOD  CITIZENS  IN  THE  MAKING 
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ote  rough  drafts  of  the  minutes.  Perhaps 
:  highlight  of  her  internship  was  the  conven- 
n  of  city  clerks  in  Columbus,  where  she 
ide  a  speech  explaining  Middletown's  new 
Jgram.  Now  in  college  and  planning  a  ca- 
!r  in  medicine,  Nancy  retains  her  interest 
law  and  local  government. 
'Not  all  interns  are  as  deeply  absorbed  as 
incy  Kincaid.  Some  of  the  girls,  perhaps, 
)k  upon  the  hours  they  spend  adding  up  wa- 
bills  and  typing  purchase  orders  mainly  as 
lining  in  office  skills;  so  far  the  program  has 
oduced  no  boys  dead  set  on  becoming  city 
tnagers  as  fast  as  possible.  But.  as  Manager 
lompson  wisely  points  out,  the  program  is 
ared  to  reap  long-range  benefits.  "Twenty 
ars  from  now,  these  same  boys  and  girls  will 
leaders  of  their  communities.  I  like  to  be- 
ve  that,  because  of  the  knowledge  they  gain 
interns  today,  they  will  be  better  equipped 
handle  the  problems  that  will  confront  them 
citizens." 

Middletown  won't  have  to  wait  twenty 
ars  for  some  benefits,  however.  The  solu- 
n  of  the  "red  water"  problem,  for  instance, 
n  be  attributed  directly  to  the  industry  of 
ys  determined  to  track  down  the  rusty 
3wn  organism  which  periodically  caused 
"tain  faucets  throughout  the  city  to  run  red. 
though  the  organism  was  harmless,  it  did 
in  clothes,  and  had  been  a  city  headache  for 
irs.  By  pinpointing  on  a  map  the  current 
mplaints,  and  checking  back  files  for  earlier 
mplaints,  the  boys  finally  established  a  pat- 
n  showing  which  mains  and  valves  were 
usceptible"  to  the  organism  and  needed  to 
periodically  cleaned  out.  City  Manager 
lOmpson  now  considers  the  problem  virtu- 
y  licked. 

Right  now,  interns  in  the  oflSce  of  Planning 
rector  James  Cox  are  at  work  on  a  topo- 
iphical  map  which  will  show,  at  a  glance, 
;  most  practical  and  inexpensive  way  to 
Bg  a  new  highway  through  the  hills  and 
'ines  southwest  of  Middletown.  "At  first 
;y  proposed  to  route  the  highway  straight 
Wig  here,"  says  pert  Sue  Shokey.  trac- 


ing a  finger  along  the  partially  completed 
map.  "But  if  it  goes  this  way,  following  the 
natural  line  of  the  valley,  it  will  cut  down  on 
filling  and  grading  costs." 

Sue,  as  a  brand-new  intern,  surprised  Mr. 
Cox  by  volunteering  to  come  in  extra  after- 
noons during  a  week  of  heavy  rain.  "That 
girl's  a  dandy,"  he  said.  "She  wanted  to  get  the 
map  completed  while  the  weather  was  bad 
because  I  had  told  her  we'd  be  outside  on 
sunny  days,  making  a  field  inventory  of  how 
city  land  is  used.  Yes,  I'm  highly  pleased  with 
Sue."  Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  Mr.  Cox 
gazes  off  into  space.  "Now,  Sue  Shokey 
could  go  off  to  college  in  a  couple  of  years, 
take  a  degree  in  urban  planning,  come  right 
back  here  and  be  a  real  addition  to  our  staff." 

Sue  may  decide  to  seek  a  career  in  urban 
planning — and  she  may  not.  But  it  is  certain 
that  she  will  learn  a  lot  of  surprising  facts 
about  her  city  and  its  government.  Not  six 
blocks  from  the  main  street,  interns  on  a 
house-to-house  canvass  were  horrified  to  dis- 
cover neighborhoods  they  never  knew  ex- 
isted— places  where  twenty  people  live  in  a 
three-room  house.  "Where  is  this?"  they 
asked.  "Is  this  Middletown?"  Boys  who  had 
bicycled  from  one  end  of  town  to  the  other  all 
their  lives  were  nevertheless  astounded  at  the 
complex  street  system  revealed  by  a  police 
map.  "What  a  crazy  arrangement!  I  never 
knew  our  streets  were  such  a  hodgepodge!" 
And  girls  working  in  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment are  getting  a  staggering  picture  of  the 
office  supplies,  cleaning  material,  boots, 
brushes  and  tools  needed  to  run  a  city.  "It 
never  occurred  to  me,"  one  says,  "that  cities 
are  careful  about  what  they  spend  for  every 
single  item— whether  it's  a  pencil  sharpener  or 
a  hydraulic  jack!" 

Throughout  the  busy  departments,  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  remark  heard  from  teen- 
agers is,  "I  never  knew  "  And,  learning  as 

they  work,  Middletown's  young  interns  are 
gaining  a  true  understanding  of  their  city  and 
its  government— a  sure  foundation  for  re- 
sponsible citizenship.  END 


roll  on 

ban 

® 

roll  out 
doubt! 


•  •  • 


Today's  ban  rolls  on  the 
most  effective  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration! 


No  Doubt!  Ban  really  keeps  you 
safe.  Ban  stops  odor  a  full  24  hours! 
Ban  checks  perspiration  round  the 
clock!  You  never  need  fear  embar- 
rassing perspiration  and  odor  again  1 
You  know  you're  safe  with  Ban. 


No  Doubt!  Ban  can't  irritate  any 
type  of  normal  skin.  Ban  can't  harm 
even  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  Ban 
lotion  is  really  effective,  yet  Ban's 
strength  is  gentle.  You  and  your 
clothes  are  always  safe  with  Ban. 


22% 

MORE 
ACTIVE 
INGREDIENTS 


No  Doubt!  Ban  roll-on  works 
best!  Ban's  unique,  patented  appli- 
cator always  rolls  on  th^  right  amount 
of  deodorant  lotion — smoothly  and 
evenly  .  .  .  unlike  messy  creams, 
sprays,  sticks  and  imitation  roU-ons. 
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No  Doubt!  Ban  rolls  on  the  most 
effective  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration 
.  .  .  and  actually  22%  more  active 
ingredients  than  the  average  of  lead- 
ing deodorants.  Next  time,  buy  Ban! 


NOW  ban  in  2  sizes  h?,;^  13^  980 


ANOTHER   FINE   PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUffJ,^ 


The  "meat"  of  a  fresh  orange 
is  the  main  source  of  many  of 

its  health  values.  In  fact... 


the  navel  means 
no  seeds, 
easy  to  peel 


...fresh  Sunkist  Oranges  give  your  family 
10  times  more  of  the  important  bio-flavonoids 
and  protopectins  than  frozen  orange  juice.* 

. . .  and  you  get  all  of  the  vitamin  C 
plus  more  than  50  other  health  factors. 

Eat  whole  fresh  oranges. . .drink  whole  fresh  orange  juice 


Sunkist 

® 

The  Sunkist  trade-mark  stamped  on  the  fruit  is  your 
guarantee  of  the  finest  from  California-Arizona. 


*True  of  all  finely-strained  processed  juices. 


"I  never  did  get  a  chance  to  wear  my  trousseau!" 

HOW  TO 
CUT  A  CORNER 

TIMESAVERS  FOR  HOUSEKEEPING— 
A  CHECK  LIST  FOR  YOUR  CHORE  BOARD 

BY  MARGARET  DAVIDSON  llom-makinf.  Editor 

llc>iisckc«-piii^  is  only  a  pari  of  hoiiieniaking,  and  one  way  to 
have  more  linio  for  croalivc  living  is  to  spend  less  time  on  the 
»laily  "do's."  Wvrv  an'  some  timesavers  dedieated  to  rutting 
minutes  out  of  llie  housekeeping  time.  Perhaps  you,  too,  have 
favorite  short  <'utsyou  v\ould  like  to  share  vvith  others.  Do  let 
IIS  know  if  this  is  so. 


fiarry  a  purse-size  list  of  sizes  for  eaeh  memher  of  the  family 
as  a  huying  reference.  Handy  when  the  "just  right"  thing  is 
spotted;  saves  hothersome  returns  and  exchanges. 


iMundry  sorting  is  faster  if  you  sew  threads  of  different  colors 
into  children's  clothes.  Teen-agers  can  do  their  own  stitch- 
ing. The  Ifiiindry  gets  put  away  by  color. 


Iron-on  tape  is  a  great  mender.  It  goes  on  faster  than  the 
sewc<l  im  kind  and  when  applied  reinforces  thin  fabric  and 
save?  i  .ii.-liing.  One  kind  mends,  another  serves  as  identifica- 
t  ion. 


Run  hti«ting  threads — the  elastic  kind — around  the  neck  of 
T  shirts,  jerseys,  sweaters.  Keeps  them  tidy  looking  without 
effort. 


Skip  sprinkling.  Take  clothes  from  line  or  dryer  while  damp, 
roll  them  loosely,  and  they're  ready  soon  to  iron. 


Keep  three  "/  need"  pads — one  for  groceries,  one  for  meat, 
one  for  miscellaneous — to  organize  shopping  trips  ahead  of 
time. 


Paper  cups  pay  their  way  near  the  kitchen  sink — fewer  glasses 
to  wash  and  less  chance  of  cut  fingers  among  the  children. 


l4 


1/ 


Use  a  supermarket  bag  or  carton  for  collecting  trash  from 
wastebaskets  in  one  trip.  Since  the  container  is  disposable, 
one  round  trip  is  sufficient. 


Bake  in  pairs— cakes,  casseroles,  roasts— with  one  to  eat  to- 
day and  one  to  stow  in  the  freezer  for  the  future. 


Vw 


Water  softener  in  the  bath  keeps  away  the  high-water  mark, 
makes  tub  cleaning  easier. 
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Keep  needles  threaded  in  standard  colors— minor  repairs  uill 
ttike  secontls,  and  the  ".s<i/r/i  in  fime"  idea  is  more  workable 
if  there  isn't  a  needle  to  thread  first. 


Arrange  a  breakfast  corner  with  toaster,  bread  box,  cereals 
and  bowls,  coffee  and  coffee  maker  together.  When  time 
counts  in  the  A.M.,  all's  ready. 


Line  broiler  and  roasting  pans  with  foil — save  scouring. 


Broiler  rack  cleans  faster  if  sprinkled  with  detergent — and 
covered  with  a  paper  towel  while  still  hot. 


Use  a  tote  basket  hung  to  the  hand  rail  for  collecting  things  to 
go  up  or  downstairs — hung,  though,  not  set  on  a  step  hazard- 
ouslv. 


Sheds  with  shaped  corners  ciil  bedmaking  lime  and  slay  neat 
so  the  daily  slinl  is  speeded  loo. 


Fin  nonwashahle  billions  made  tvilh  shanks  to  dresses  or 
suits.  Small  pins  available  with  special  humps  make  buttons 
easY  to  detach. 


Scl  on  I  and  label  three  soiled-clolhes  hampers — one  for  colors, 
one  for  whiles,  one  for  shirts  that  go  out  to  the  laundry.  The 
family  help  sort  as  they  toss  clothes  into  the  hampers. 


ISo-iron  clothes  ease  a  housewife's  life,  such  as  chihlren's 
clothes  of  Ihicron  and  cotton,  new  cotton  sheets  with  a 
wrinklc-resislani  finish,  and  easy-to-wear,  washable  jerseys. 


For  fast  table  selling,  keep  essentials  on  a  small  tray — salt, 
pepper,  sugar.  A  good  idea  too:  the  old-fashioned  spoon 
caddy  that  holds  silver  at  the  lable,  where  it's  used. 


Empty  a  vacuum-cleaner  bag  before  running  over  the  last  rug. 
Then  dust  ami  driblets  are  swept  up  in  the  normal  cleaning. 


Don't  dry  dishes.  Wash  in  detergent,  drain  dry,  and  you'll 
have  no  drving  chore,  tut  towels  to  launder. 


Fasten  low  closet  hooks  for  the  children  so  they  can  put  atvay 
their  own  ivraps — reach  them,  too,  when  needed. 


'rint  names  inside  rubbers  and  boots  in  colored  waterproof 
ink  or  crayon — to  help  sort  out  the  pairs.  It's  a  good  idea  for 
raincoats,  too,  thai  look  alike  so  it's  hard  to  tell  which  goes 
to  whom. 


Try  transparent  boxes  or  packages  on  closet  shelves,  or  label 
tvell  the  materials  in  other  containers— save  searching.  Trans- 
parent boxes  are  tconderful  in  small  sizes  for  costume  jewelry 
in  top  bureau  drawer. 
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Use  a  wheeled  table  or  tray  for  serving  dinner,  and  kitchen 
trips  are  fewer. 


Keep  a  running  list  of  tasks  that  need  to  be  done — so  they  can 
befitted  in  painlessly  at  less  hectic  times.' 

V 

To  polish  forks  the  fastest  way,  plunge  tines  into  a  pot  of 
paste  polish. 


Let  the  children  take  turns  doing  the  shopping. 


\/t. 


1/ 


To  lake  off  lint  from  a  dark  suit,  wrap  a  length  of  cellulose 
tape  around  the  fingers  and  brush  the  fabric. 


Garbage  collection  is  easier  if  you  peel  or  slice  vegetables  onto 
old  newspapers — so  the  debris  can  be  gathered  up  promptly. 


You  speed  floor  washing  when  using  two-compartment 
buckets — one  compartment  for  cleaning  solution,  one  for 
rinse  water.  Just  one  trip  around  the  floor  completes  the  job. 


"I  guarantee  a  perfect* 
frosting  every  time!" 

You  can  turn  out  a  frosting  as  luscious  as  grand- 
mother's home-cooked  best,  just  by  adding  boiling 
water  to  our  frosting  mixes!  For  fun,  add  a  gay  and 
easy  trick  like  these  —  then  wait  for  compliments! 


NEW!  CHERRY  FLUFF  FROSTING  MIX 


■  4. 


Idea:  Coronet  Frosting.  Use  party-pretty  Cherry  Fluff  Frosting 

Mix.  Save  Vi  '^'JP  while  frosting  before  adding  cherries.  Frost 
between  layers  and  top  of  cake  with  part  of  pink  frosting.  With 
spatula,  make  white  crown  around  top  edge.  Then  frost  sides  pink. 


Idea:  Swirly  Square  Frosting.  Use  Betty  Crocker  Chocolote 
Malt  Frosting  Mix-milk-chocolole-mild,  and  thriftier  than  buying  the 
ingredients  yourself  I  Frost  cake.  Draw  lines  through  frosting  with 
knife.  Repeat  at  right  angles,  drawing  lines  in  opposite  directions. 


Idea:  Rainbow  Frosting.  Betty  Crocker  Fluffy  W^ile  Frogling 

Mix  makes  reol  7-minute  frosting  with  no  cooking!  You  just  add 
boiling  water.  For  fun,  divide  frosting  into  3  parts;  tint  each  with 
different  food  coloring.  Frost  coke  in  alternate  colors.  Add  coconut. 

*PERFECTI  Yes,  every  mix  we  make  for  you  is  guaranteed  to  come  out  perfect,  or  send  ttie  box  top    |  P^^ri*'  1 
to  Betty  Crocker,  Box  200,  Minneapolis  40,  Minn.,  end  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  back.    V  IWIIIS7 
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the  door.  Passing  through  the  dinirig  room,  he 
entered  the  short,  dark  hallway  that  connected 
the  bedrooms  and  bathroom.  The  room  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  was  his. 

His  ga/.e  clung  to  the  bed  where  his  mother 
had  put  out  the  things  he  would  need  for  the 
trip:  his  sweater,  his  navy-blue  topcoat,  his 
cap  and  gloves,  f-inally,  taking  up  the  sweater, 
he  started  to  pull  it  on.  His  head  had  just 
emerged  through  the  round,  tightly  ribbed 
neck  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  doorbell. 

"The  movers!"  His  mother's  voice  came  to 
him  with  alarm  from  the  kitchen.  He  heard 
her  running  to  the  front  door.  There  was  the 
sound  of  the  door  opening  and  then,  again,  his 
mother's  voice.  "Oh,  it's  you!  Aren't  you 
early?" 

There  was  a  pause  and  then  a  rough  male 
voice  answered,  "It's  eight  a.m.,  lady.  That's 
what  our  dispatch  slip  says." 

Davcy  pulled  his  sweater  into  place  and 
emerged  through  the  hallway  into  the  living 
rooin.  He  stopped  there,  hidden  in  the  shad- 
ows, as  his  mother  led  the  two  men  into  view. 

At  sight,  Davey  disliked  them.  The  first  one, 
the  one  who  had  evidently  spoken  to  his 
mother,  was  tall  and  thickly  built.  His  jaw  was 
wide  and  blue-shadowed,  and  his  eyes  were 
like  two  small  jets  that  glittered  brightly  from 
the  dark  obscurity  beneath  his  heavy  black 
brows.  In  his  manner  and  the  loose,  powerful 
way  he  moved  there  was  something  insolent 
and  boastful.  I  lis  companion  was  less  tall  and 
very  slender.  His  hair  and  complexion  were 
fair,  but  his  skin  was  pitted  and  nnirky-look- 
ing.  His  faded  blue  eyes,  set  in  deeply  shad- 
owed sockets,  were  nervous  and  evasive. 

"Where  do  we  start  ?" 

Davey's  mother  shifted  her  ga/e  lo  the  blond 
man.  "I  suppose  you  know  best  — but  would  it 
bo  all  right  to  start  right  here  and  sort  of  work 
your  way  back?" 

"You  name  it.  lady."  I  lic  dark  man  looked 
around  with  imhurried  indilference.  "All  set. 
Eddie?" 

The  blond  man,  I'ddie,  looked  up  as  if 
startled  and  nodded.  "Sure." 

I^avey's  mother  smiled  a  lillle  slidly.  "I'd 
better  get  back,  then.  You  jusi  go  ahead." 
Turning,  she  moved  olT  toward  the  kitchen. 

In  the  shallows,  l)ave>  turned  toward  his 
room,  Hut  then  the  dark  man  looked  suddenly 
aroiuid  in  his  direction,  I  he  deep-set.  glittering 
eyes  seemed  to  measure  his  small,  uncertain 
figure  with  wry  amusement. 

The  man  grinned.  "Hi,  tiger." 
F  Oavey  hazarded  a  step  forward,  just  out 
into  the  light.  "Hi,"  he  said.  Then,  looking 
quickly  down  to  tear  himself  free  of  Ihe  dark 
man's  paralyzing  ga/e,  he  ran.  Darting  wide 
around  the  two  men,  he  ran  out  into  the  hall, 
headed  for  the  stairs.  As  he  started  down  there 
echoed  from  behind  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Clinging  to  the  round  iron  handrail.  Davey 
descended  into  the  basement.  Hearing  his 
father's  voice  beyond  the  open  doorway  of  the 
storage  room,  he  went  over  and  looked  inside. 

His  father  and  Mr.  McCracken  were  at  work 
over  a  pair  of  large  open  trunks.  In  front  of 
these  they  had  established  a  discard  pile,  a 
heap  of  dusty  oddments,  old  clothes,  papers 
and  books.  As  Da\ey  stood  there  looking  in, 
Mr.  McCracken  turned.  ."Xs  he  smiled,  the  bare 
light  from  above  picked  up  the  deep,  pleasant 
creases  of  his  face. 

"Well,  hi  there,  young  feller,"  he  said 
brightly.  "How  about  it?  All  set  to  take  off  to 
the  country  and  be  landed  gentry?" 

Davey's  father  dropped  a  pair  of  ancient 
ledgers  onto  the  discard  pile.  "Hi,"  he  said. 
But  before  Davey  could  answer  he  turned  to 
Mr.  McCracken,  nodding  down  at  the  pile. 
"What  you  don't  vsant  I  guess  you'll  just  have 
to  burn.  I  don't  know — where  do  you  get  so 
much  junk,  anyway?"  His  gaze  lifted  to  Davey, 
but  absently  as  if  he  weren't  really  looking  at 
him.  His  solid,  blunt  features,  under  the  harsh, 
bald  light,  might  have  been  graven  thought- 
fully in  stone.  "Your  mother  send  you  down?" 

Davey  nodded.  "The  movers  are  here.  I  saw 
them— two  of  them." 

"Good."  Davey's  father  turned  to  Mr. 
McCracken.  "I  hope  they  know  their  business. 
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I  called  an  independent  firm.  They're  cheaper 
than  the  regulars — but  I  guess  they're  all 
right." 

"Sure."  Mr.  McCracken  nodded.  "There's 
probably  no  difference  but  the  price." 

Davey's  father  looked  back  toward  the 
trunks.  "That  the  crop?" 

"Yeah."  Mr.  McCracken  said,  "except  for 
that  case  in  the  back.  I'd  have  brought  it  out 
with  the  other  stuff,  but  I  can't  handle  it 
alone." 


A  CEIEBRAIION 

By  DANIEL  G.  HOFFMAN 

I  pruisc  that  aiici'slor  of  mine 
^X  h<»  was  lh«-  first  to  make  a 
M  heel. 

A  Heel  ion  of  u  lo^  first  rolle<l 
l)o>\n  the  highroad  of  his  brain; 

\iv  <h°<Miii<-<l  of  axh-s.  then  of 
ears 

'I'hal  hani  on  fiame-sho<l  hooves 

an<l  manes 
I'  luiifi  ja%elin-w  il<l  across  hiack 

|>lains 

('.areeniii|{.  roiireil  louanl 
u  h<-eh-<l  u  ars. 

His  \«is<l<ini.  uhieli,  most 

prael  ii  al. 
ItolU-il  lis  ill  ehariolH  lottani 

fast  ilooiii, 
(U-rlaiii  iheorisls  assiinird 
'I'o  Uee|i  ilealli  dislaiil  after  all: 

A  <l>iiif:  Ko<l  \tas  seen  lo  sprout 
III  a  nol->et-har<lene4l  liol>  firuve. 
To  ({ro^t.  uroM  olil.  then,  in  <l€M"uy 
Ia'I  slill  another  ^ihIMii^  tint. 

Thai  motion  uas  iiiosi  eireiilar; 
Man's  li('«-  lh«'>  said  is  e\eii  s<i. 
Spinning!  fi-oni  I  he  moiiiIi  lo  KroM 
Decline,  then  <lie.  \vl  leioe  a  stir 

III  uoiiihs  like  those  he  starte<l 
rroiii. 

I'hiis  from  ihe  uheel  men  made 
a  m>  ih. 

Spun  round  the  axlero<l  of  death 
\\  lios«-  s|M>kes  all  lead  Ut 
Kiiifidom  ( '.onie. 

Yel  %»hile  we  reel  ii|M>n  the  rim 
Of  hirlh-iii-death.  thoiifih 
Death's  in  hirth. 

A\  e  roll  toward  peace  and  leave 

on  earth 
I'art  of  oiirselve!^.  defx  in^  him. 


Davey  shifted  his  feet  and  looked  down  ab- 
sently at  the  discard  pile.  Something  glittered 
invitingly  from  its  depths,  beckoning  him  for- 
ward. Stretching  his  hand  out,  he  took  hold  of 
it,  something  cold  and  metallic,  and  pulled  it 
toward  him.  Caught  among  the  other  things, 
it  refused  to  budge.  Davey  pulled  again, 
harder,  and  the  pile  shifted  and  tumbled.  The 
ledgers  his  father  had  dropped  on  top  landed 
on  the  concrete  floor  with  a  sharp  double  re- 
port. Davey's  father  looked  down. 

"Hey.  Davey,"  he  said,  "knock  it  off,  huh? 
Mr.  McCracken  doesn't  want  that  stufi" 
smeared  all  over  the  place." 

Davey  looked  up,  his  gaze  clouded,  defen- 
sive. "I  found  something,"  he  said. 

"Well,  let  it  go.  Whatever  it  is,  we  don't 
want  it  any  more." 
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Under  his  father's  steady  gaze,  Davey  re- 
linquished his  hold  on  the  object,  crawled  back 
from  the  pile  and  stood  up.  The  tightness  in  his 
father's  face  relaxed. 

"It's  all  right."  His  father  smiled.  "But  I 
think  you'd  better  go  on  back  up  to  your 
mother.  It's  easier  for  her  to  keep  an  eye  on 
you  up  there." 

Davey  watched  in  bleak  desolation  as  his 
father,  led  by  Mr.  McCracken,  disappeared 
into  the  deep  shadows  behind  the  barrier  of 
trunks,  boxes  and  cardboard  cartons  that 
reached  almost  to  the  ceiling  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room.  He  looked  back  at  the  discard  pile. 
The  bright  thing  that  had  attracted  him  was 
now  completely  hidden  from  view.  Turning, 
he  left  the  room  and  made  his  way  back  past 
the  furnace  to  the  steps,  and  across  the  marble 
floor  of  the  foyer  toward  the  big  front  door 
that  led  out  to  the  steps  and  the  street. 

The  wide,  iron-grilled  front  doors  were 
chained  back.  He  saw  a  wide,  flat  expanse  of 
whiteness  beyond  the  door  that  he  guessed  was 
the  top  of  the  moving  van.  Dragging  his  feet  in 
a  loose,  jiggling  cadence,  he  moved  forward  to 
the  door  and  looked  out. 

Viewed  from  a  height,  from  the  top  of  the 
stone  steps  that  stretched  down  to  the  side- 
walk, the  truck  loomed  large  before  Davey's 
astonished  eyes.  The  van,  open  at  the  end  and 
trailing  a  wooden  ramp  dow  n  to  the  street,  was 
painted  white  on  the  outside  with  a  wide  blue 
stripe  through  the  center  that  bore,  in  white 
script,  the  name  Phillips'  Moving  Service. 

Looking  back  into  the  foyer,  Davey  saw  the 
blond  man  approaching,  the  rolled  living- 
room  carpet  slung  oser  his  shoulder.  Behind 
him  was  the  dark  man.  Balanced  upside  down 
on  his  head  was  the  living-room  coffee  table. 
In  his  free  hand  he  carried,  back-to-back,  two 
small  chairs. 

The  blond  man  cast  a  quick  uncertain 
glance  in  Davey's  direction,  then  passed 
quickly,  almost  furtively  down  the  steps  and 
onto  the  ramp  leading  up  into  the  van.  The 
dark  man,  however,  stopped.  Holding  his  head 
rigid  under  the  weight  of  the  table,  he  rolled 
his  eyes  down  in  Davey's  direction.  "Hi, 
tiger."  he  said. 

Making  his  face  carefully  blank  and  un- 
responsive, Davey  flattened  himself  against  the 
balustrade.  The  dark  man  continued  abruptly 
down  the  steps  and  across  the  sidewalk  to  the 
truck. 

Davcy  remained  where  he  was  until  the  two 
men  had  finished  their  activities  inside  the 
truck  and  gone  back  up  the  steps  into  the 
apartment  house.  Then,  glancing  quickly  up- 
ward again,  he  moved  toward  the  rear  of  the 
truck.  Standing  on  tiptoe,  craning  his  whole 
body  upward,  he  tried  to  see  into  the  interior 
of  the  van.  Edging  forward,  first  trying  the 
ramp  with  one  foot  as  though  he  imagined  it 
might  be  unsteady  beneath  his  slight  weight, 
he  stepped  up  onto  it.  Still  craning  to  see  in- 
side, he  inched  cautiously  upward. 

Shifting  slightly  against  the  unyielding  hard- 
ness of  the  bench,  Otis  Lovelace  noted  with 
bitter  satisfaction  that  it  was  so  cold  out  you 
could  see  your  breath.  A  fine  thing,  Otis 
thought.  At  sixty-one,  almost  sixty-two,  here 
he  sat,  cold  and  friendless  on  this  lousy  park 
bench.  Here  he  sat  waiting  for  some  aristocrat 
to  come  along  and  shell  out  a  couple  of 
coins— just  enough  for  the  day's  grub  and  a 
couple  of  cheap  wines  to  warm  him  through 
the  night.  He  sat,  he  waited  and  he  knew  no- 
body would. 

With  a  shrug  of  resignation,  Otis  took  up 
his  newspaper.  Moistening  a  cold  blue  finger 
against  an  equally  cold  blue  lip,  he  turned  with 
aloof  indilTerence  to  the  society  page.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  his  gaze  was  attracted  to 
the  moving  van  parked  across  the  street.  With 
no  particular  interest  he  observed  a  small, 
tentative  figure  in  a  tan  sweater  and  brown 
pants  making  its  way  up  the  ramp. 

Returning  his  gaze  to  the  newspaper,  he 
looked  down  upon  the  benign  features  of  a 
stoutish  matron  lighting  the  tapers  for  a  forth- 
coming dinner  party.  Studying  the  picture 
more  closely,  Otis  allowed  that  here  was  just 


the  kind  who  wouldn't  give  a  starving  man  a 
dime  for  a  cup  of  joe  if  he  fainted  dead  at  her 
feet  in  a  driving  snowstorm.  Finding  a  certain 
gratification  in  this  line  of  sour  speculation, 
Otis  Lovelace  put  the  kid  in  the  van  across  the' 
street  entirely  out  of  his  mind. 

As  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  dimness 
of  the  van  Davey  was  able  to  make  out  the 
furniture  the  men  had  placed  there.  There  were 
the  divan  and  the  two  chairs  from  the  living 
room.  The  divan  stood  on  end  in  the  far  cor- 
ner; the  two  chairs  lay  face  down,  their  backs 
shoved  into  the  open  space  provided  by  the  in- 
terior of  the  divan.  The  rolled  carpet  had  been 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  the  coffee  table 
rested  upside  down. 

Davey  did  not  hear  the  approach  of  the 
moving  men  until  they  had  already  emerged 
from  the  apartment  house  and  were  on  their 
way  down  the  steps.  Stung  with  panic,  realiz- 
ing that  escape  was  impossible,  Davey  swung 
about  and  looked  for  a  place  to  hide.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  to  be  discovered  by  the  men, 
but  the  real  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
would  surely  return  upstairs  and  tell  his 
mother. 

In  a  single,  swift  glance  Davey  saw  that  the 
divan  with  the  chairs  wedged  into  it  provided 
an  ideal  hiding  place,  a  small,  dark  cube  of 
space  into  which  he  would  just  fit.  Placing  his 
back  flat  against  the  chill  metal  wall,  he  wrig- 
gled forward.  At  the  same  time  he  saw,  with  a 
thrill  of  horror,  that  the  dark  man's  head  was 
rising  rapidly  on  the  horizon  at  the  edge  of  the 
van.  Davey  placed  both  hands  against  the 
chair  and  shoved.  The  chair  moved,  just  a 
little,  just  enough,  and  pressing  forward  with 
aU  his  might,  he  very  quickly,  very  quietly 
slipped  down  and  forward  to  become  a  small, 
panting  part  of  the  secret  darkness  inside  the 
toppled  furniture. 

There  was  a  jarring  thump  as  the  dark  man 
lowered  a  chest  into  place  somewhere  nearby. 
Then  there  were  other  smaller  sounds  and 
movements  as  lighter  objects  weie  also  lowered 
and  shoved  into  position.  Listening  to  these 
activities,  to  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  men, 
Davey  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deliciously 
magical  feeling  of  invisibility.  Something  like 
triumph  rose  within  his  small,  huddled  being, 
triumph  over  the  men,  over  his  father  and 
mother,  over  everybody. 

Even  after  the  men  had  gone,  he  made  no 
move  to  extricate  himself.  His  present  situa- 
tion was  warm  and  soft  and  dark — and  some- 
how deeply  gratifying.  He  felt  he  had  perpe- 
trated an  exceedingly  daring  and  clever  joke. 
He  had  managed  to  escape,  to  go  away  to  a 
secret  place  where  nobody  could  ever  find  him. 
When  they  missed  him  pretty  soon  and 
started  to  look  for  him — when  they  finally  be- 
gan to  realize  he  had  simply  gone  away  into 
nowhere,  where  they  could  never  find  him  un- 
less he  said  so— then  they  would  feel  sorry. 
They  would  cry,  probably,  and  say  how  much 
they  missed  him  and  put  a  sign  in  the  window 
saying  that  if  he  would  only  come  back  to  them 
they  would  give  up  the  new  place  and  be  nice 
to  him  again  the  way  they  used  to  be. 

The  better  to  visualize  this  gratifying  scene, 
Davey  turned  on  his  side,  curled  up  into  the 
warm  softness  of  the  divan  and  closed  his  eyes. 

As  she  finished  wiping  out  the  cupboards 
with  a  damp  cloth,  Carol  Cleaves  dropped  the 
cloth  into  the  sink,  and  with  a  sigh  of  accom- 
plishment turned  to  Mrs.  Primus. 

"There,"  she  said,  "all  through.  Irma,  what  1 
am  I  going  to  do  without  you?  I'll  be  helpless."  | 

"Heavens,  you're  not  as  disorganized  as  I  I 
make  out.  That's  just  a  joke."  ! 

"Davey's  going  to  miss  you  terribly.  Ac-  • 
tually  I  think  that's  why  he's  so  upset  today." 

Mrs.  Primus  shook  her  head.  "Wait'll  he 
gets  out  there  with  his  new  friends  and  all. 
He'll  forget  about  me  in  no  time  at  all."  She 
smiled  with  a  shyness  that  seemed  oddly  mis- 
placed in  a  woman  her  age.  "But  I  want  you  to 
bring  him  to  see  me  sometimes." 

"Oh,  I  will!"  Carol  started  to  say  more,  but 
there  was  the  sound  of  the  movers  returning  to 
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BEST  THINe  /S  Clf  UN  KIHG' 

complete  menu  change 


Chun  King  Chicken  Chow  Mein 
served  up  with  those  crisp  Chun  King 
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carry  out  the  three  boxes  of  utensils  that  re- 
mained in  the  corner. 

As  usual,  the  darl<  man  entered  in  advance 
of  the  blond  one,  who  seemed  always  to  move 
hoveringly  in  his  shadow.  He  stopped,  nod- 
ding toward  the  boxes.  "That  the  last?" 

Carol  nodded,  but  he  remained  before  her, 
his  gaze  steady  upon  her  face.  His  lips  parted 
in  a  crooked  grin. 

"You  sure?" 

Carol  felt  a  rising  uneasiness  and  then  anger 
as  the  man's  gaze  continued  to  meet  her  own 
with  brutal  directness.  Still,  she  refused  to  re- 
treat before  his  rudeness  by  glancing  away. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  she  said  evenly.  "Why 
wouldn't  I  be?" 

Hearing  footsteps  out  in  the  dining  room, 
she  looked  quickly  to  the  doorway.  With  a 
sense  of  relief,  she  saw  that  it  was  Bill. 

"We've  just  finished,"  she  said.  "Every- 
thing's done." 

Bill  grinned,  nodded  to  Mrs.  Primus.  "Then 
we're  ahead  of  schedule,"  he  said.  "That's 
great."  He  turned  to  the  dark  man.  "You  boys 
do  a  nice  fast  job." 

The  dark  man  cast  him  a  brief  glance  of  ap- 
praisal, and  then,  crossing  to  the  corner  where 
the  blond  man  waited  beside  the  boxes,  he 
picked  up  the  two  larger  ones,  leaving  the  last 
and  the  smallest.  C  oming  into  the  room.  Bill 
started  to  speak,  but  some  subtle  warning  in 
his  wife's  eyes  held  him  quiet  until  the  two 
men  had  carried  the  boxes  out. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"I  don'l  know."  C  arol  hesitated.  "There's 
something  about  that  man— the  dark  one  " 

Bill  turned  to  her,  alerted.  "Did  he  do  some- 
thing?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  exactly.  It  wasn't  what 
he  said  -  "  Suddenly  she  smiled,  making  a 
small,  dismissive  gesture  with  her  hand.  "Any- 
way, he's  a  good  mover.  Have  you  ever  seen 
anything  so  fast?" 

Ihe  mood  in  the  empty  kitchen  instantly 
brightened,  faking  the  damp  clolh  from  the 
sink  where  C  arol  had  dropped  it,  Mrs.  Primus 
wrung  it  oul  and  draped  il  o\er  the  faucet  lo 
dry. 

"I  finished  downstairs  just  in  time,"  Bill 
said.  He  turned  lo  Mrs.  I'rinius.  "And  while 
we're  all  being  so  ellicieni,  I'd  belter  give  you 
your  check.  If  I  don't  I'm  sure  lo  forget.  Fhere 
you  arc,"  he  said  lightly.  "And  bless  you  for 
everything."  I. caning  forward,  he  kissed  her 
briefiy  on  Ihe  cheek. 

Mrs.  Primus  contrived  to  look  scandalized, 
but  failed  as  her  broad  plain  face  came  alive 
with  a  wide,  pleased  grin.  "Now,  you!"  she 
said.  Starling  to  fold  Ihe  check,  she  glanced 
down  at  il  and  stopped.  "  This  is  for  more  than 
you  owe  me.  Look,  you  made  a  mistake." 

Bill  shook  his  head.  "I  lacked  on  a  small 
bonus— for  pulling  up  with  us,  and  babying 
us."  He  gave  her  a  broad,  confidential  wink. 
"And  for  kidding  Carol  into  thinking  she  was 
running  this  joint." 

"Well" — tears  started  in  Mrs.  Primus'  eyes, 
but  she  blinked  them  back— "thank  you." 

"Thanks  nothing."  Bill  moved  olf  toward 
the  entry.  "Now,  I've  got  to  run  down  to  the 
garage  and  bring  the  car  around  for  the  rest  of 
the  stuff." 

As  he  disappeared  into  the  hail,  Mrs. 
Primus  turned  back  to  Carol  with  smiling  an- 
ticipation. "Now,"  she  said,  "where's  my  boy 
Davey?" 

Carol  faced  Mrs.  Primus  blankly.  Then  her 
expression  cleared.  "Oh.  of  course.  I  sent  him 
downstairs.  1  guess  he  waited  down  there  to  go 
with  Bill  to  get  the  car." 

M  rs.  Primus  made  a  slight  gesture  of  dis- 
appointment. "Oh,  dear,"  she  said.  A  look  of 
guilty  embarrassment  crossed  her  face.  "Well, 
I  took  another  job  for  today— across  town— a 
lady  who's  giving  a  dinner  party  tonight.  I'm 
late  already." 

"Oh,  what  a  shame!  But  you  run  along.  I'll 
explain  to  Davey.  And  we'll  come  see  you 
soon." 

The  older  woman  looked  at  her  uncertainly, 
then,  almost  shyly,  reached  out  to  her.  "You 
really  will  come  to  see  me,  won't  you?" 

"We  will,"  Carol  promised.  "You  can  rely 
on  it." 

Left  in  the  stillness,  Carol  simply  stood  for 
a  moment,  feeling  a  little  lost,  aware  of  a 


mounting  sense  of  melancholy.  She  tried  to 
shrug  it  off.  No  doubt  it  was  only  the  hectic 
business  of  moving,  of  wondering  if  you  were 
leaving  something  behind,  of  anticipating  the 
problems  of  getting  settled  into  the  new  place. 
It  was  perfectly  natural,  she  supposed,  to  feel 
sad  at  leaving  any  place  where  you  had  been 
happy  for  a  long  time.  Why,  even  Davey  

Carol  paused,  and  slowly  it  began  to  dawn 
on  her  that  perhaps  the  thing  she  was  feeling 
now  was  the  very  same  thing  that  had  been 
making  Davey  so  morose  and  difficult  these 
last  few  weeks.  After  all,  Davey  had  spent  all 
the  seven  years  of  his  life  here.  For  him  it 
would  be  so  much  worse  

Carol  stood  aghast  before  her  lack  of  insight 
into  the  mind  and  feelings  of  her  own  son. 
How  could  she  have  been  so  busy  and  pre- 
occupied not  to  have  realized?  Poor  Davey! 
He  had  been  left  out  entirely.  He  hadn't  even 
been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  preparations 
for  this  move.  While  it  had  all  been  going  on 
around  him,  all  the  rushing  about,  the  plan 
making,  the  getting  ready,  poor  little  Davey 
had  been — what  had  he  been?  Left  out. 
Shoved  out.  Banished  to  the  outside  and  all 
but  forgotten. 

On  Ihe  spot  Carol  came  to  a  decision:  she 
would  go  through  all  the  things  left  in  the  bed- 
room closets,  lake  oul  everything  of  Davey's 
that  he  could  lift  and  carry  down  to  the  car, 
and  make  a  little  separate  pile  of  these  items 

We  do  not  believe  In  Immortality 
becoute  we  hove  proved  it,  but  we 
forever  try  to  prove  it  become  we 
believe  it.  james  martineau 

for  which  he  would  be  solely  responsible. 
Turning  quickly,  she  started  toward  ihe  inner 
hallway.  But  then  she  slopped. 

At  Ihe  sound  of  her  own  brisk  footsteps  in 
Ihe  silent,  empty  apartment  she  had  been  as- 
sailed again  by  a  strange  uneasiness.  Crossing 
to  the  arched  windows,  she  placed  one  knee 
lightly  on  the  window  seat  below  and  leaned 
forward  to  look  down  into  the  street. 

Craning  forward,  she  pressed  her  face  close 
to  Ihe  window,  looking— looking  for  what? 
The  scene  belovs  was  no  more  than  she  had  ex- 
pected :  the  gray  street,  the  gray  day;  the  mov- 
ing van  at  the  curb,  its  doors  open,  a  ramp 
trailing  down  from  the  rear. 

The  sight  of  Ihe  man  sealed  on  Ihe  bench 
just  inside  the  entrance  to  Ihe  park  took  her 
attention.  Not  that  there  was  anything  espe- 
cially remarkable  about  this  particular  man. 
He  was  elderly,  poorly  dressed,  actually  bare- 
headed in  this  cold  weather.  She  wondered, 
though,  what  his  presence  there  on  the  bench 
reminded  her  of  Something  trembled  faintly 
on  the  brink  of  recall,  but  then,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment \shen  it  seemed  it  would  surely  come  to 
her,  it  faded  away  again  and  was  lost.  Carol 
shook  her  head.  What  was  the  matter  with  her? 
All  of  a  sudden  everything,  everyone  she  saw 
seemed  to  have  some  special  and  slightly  sin- 
ister significance.  Turning  swiftly,  vowing  not 
to  waste  another  minute  on  either  woman's 
intuition  or  feelings  of  morbid  sensitivity,  she 
hurried  ofi'  toward  Davey's  bedroom. 

Bill  pulled  the  black  convertible  smoothly 
in  to  the  curb  and  parked  behind  the  van.  See- 
ing the  movers  coming  down  the  steps,  each 
with  a  carton  on  his  shoulder,  he  hesitated. 
He  would  have  to  discuss  plans  with  them  for 
the  unloading  out  at  the  new  place. 

As  the  men  dropped  the  cartons  inside  the 
van  and  turned  back.  Bill  leaned  forward  and 
rolled  down  the  window.  The  dark  man  am- 
bled down  the  ramp  and  around  to  the  car, 
making  it  sufficiently  evident  that  he  saw  no 
cause  to  hurry.  Leaning  down  to  the  window, 
he  nodded  back  toward  the  van. 

"Thai's  the  load,  pal,"  he  said  heavily. 
"Now  what  do  you  want?  Your  missus  says 
you  still  have  some  stuff  to  clean  up  here  be- 
fore you  pull  out.  You  want  us  to  wait  for  you 
out  there?  If  we  do,  it's  going  to  run  up  your 
costs." 

For  a  moment  Bill  was  silent,  then  he  shook 
his  head.  "No,  you'd  better  go  on  in.  You 


know  which  furniture  belongs  in  which  rooms. 
The  boxes  and  barrels  and  such,  just  leave 
them  on  the  floor  anywhere — in  the  dining 
room,  I  guess.  The  things  from  the  basement 
you  can  leave  out  in  the  garage.  O.K.?" 

The  man  nodded.  "O.K.,  then  we're  all  set. 
We'll  pull  the  ramp  and  get  rolling."  Fishing  a 
cigarette  from  the  pocket  of  his  jacket,  he 
jammed  it  between  his  lips  and  ambled  away. 

Taking  the  last  of  the  clothing  from  Davey's 
closet,  Carol  carried  it  out  to  the  entry  and 
placed  it  on  top  of  the  other  things  she  had  al- 
ready put  there.  There  were  two  small  cartons, 
one  containing  light  toys,  the  other  Davey's 
books.  Heaped  at  the  top  now  were  Davey's 
clothes,  all  of  them  that  could  be  carried  in  the 
car  on  hangers.  It  was  not  an  altogether  im- 
posing display,  but  Carol  was  sure  it  would 
represent  more  of  a  chore  in  Davey's  eyes  than 
it  did  in  hers. 

Pushing  back  the  lock  of  hair  that  persisted 
in  sliding  down  over  her  forehead,  she  re- 
turned to  the  larger  bedroom,  then  turned 
back  as  she  heard  the  front  door  open. 

"Bill?"  she  called.  He  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. "I've  had  an  idea.  Did  you  notice  the 
things  out  in  the  hall?" 

Quickly  she  told  him  what  she  had  decided 
about  Davey,  what  she  had  guessed  had  been 
making  him  unhappy  lately  and  what  she  had 
planned  to  make  things  better.  Bill  listened 
gravely,  nodding  his  agreement. 

"Good  idea.  But  we'd  better  get  him  started. 
It'll  take  him  longer  than  us." 

"All  right.  You  want  to  go  get  him?" 

"Sure.  Where  is  he?" 

Carol  stopped,  looking  up  at  him  with 
blank  puzzlement.  "Well — down  in  the  car, 
isn't  he?" 

"Oh?  Did  you  send  him  down?" 

"I — well,  yes,  I  sent  him  down  to  the  base- 
ment. He  went  with  you  to  get  the  car,  didn't 
he?" 

Bill  shook  his  head.  "No.  I  sent  him  back 
up  here.  But  that  was  quite  a  while  ago.  I 
thought— well,  I  didn't  think  about  it  at  all, 
really:  I  guess  I  just  assumed  you  let  him  go 
visit  the  Fawcctts  or  Miss  Mabry." 

"But  when?  I  mean,  when  did  you  send  him 
up?" 

"Right  after  he  came  down  to  the  basement. 
He  started  lo  fool  around  in  the  junk  and 
I  " 

"But  that  was  around  eight  o'clock!  That 
was  an  hour — two  hours  ago!"  She  reached 
out  to  him  in  an  unconscious  gesture  of 
alarm  "Bill,  where  is  he?" 

"Hey.  now,  take  it  easy."  Bill  looked  down 
at  her,  startled  at  her  sudden  reaction. "There's 
nothing  to  get  excited  about.  He's  around 
somewhere." 

Carol  nodded,  trying  to  accept  his  attitude 
of  calm  assurance  for  her  own.  At  the  same 
time,  her  earlier  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness 
came  back  to  her  with  renewed  intensity. 

Actually,  once  the  moving  activities  across 
the  street  had  got  properly  under  way,  Otis 
rather  enjoyed  them.  As  light  entertainment 
they  were  fine.  He  liked,  on  occasion,  to  see 
how  the  other  half  lived,  liked  to  see  their  pos- 
sessions, the  parade  of  wealth  and  good  for- 
tune that  might  have  been  his  were  the  world 
not  such  a  sump  hole  of  inequality,  dishonesty 
and  greed.  It  strengthened  his  belief  in  the  in- 
herent badness  of  everything  and  everybody 
and,  in  a  perverse  kind  of  way,  gave  him  a 
feeling  of  uplift. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  shiny  black  convertible, 
driven  by  the  good-looking  young  man  who 
was  evidently  the  possessor  of  all  this  flaunted 
wealth,  Otis'  misery  was  satisfyingly  complete. 
Now,  seeing  that  the  moving  men  were  pre- 
paring to  close  the  van  and  drive  off,  he  picked 
up  the  newspaper  and  leafed  through  it  until 
he  found  the  church  section.  He  let  his  gaze 
slide  dowTi  the  list  of  announcements  until,  at 
the  outer  right-hand  corner,  he  found  the  one 
for  the  establishment  known  as  St.  Mark's. 

Otis  had  a  feeling  about  churches,  and  that 
feeling,  like  the  others  he  had  about  nearly  ev- 
erything, was  bad.  As  a  child  in  the  rural 
Kansas  of  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  he  had  suf- 
fered traumatic  experience  at  a  revival  meeting 
which  had,  ever  since,  caused  him  to  give  all 
religious  institutions,  quite  literally,  a  wide 


berth.  Still,  there  had  been  certain  favorabi 
reports  about  St.  Mark's.  From  some  of  hi 
associates  down  on  the  row  he  had  learne( 
that  if  one  were  to  arrive  at  St.  Mark's  with  . 
story  of  sufficient  pathos  and  urgency  the  re 
suit  could  easily  be  a  reward  in  the  form  of . 
small  sum  of  cold,  worldly  cash. 

Shrugging,  as  if  to  ward  off  the  cold,  OtT 
turned  and,  moving  shufflingly  along,  startei 
his  gloomy  pilgrimage  back  toward  the  cente 
of  town. 

In  the  now  unbroken  darkness  Davey  wa 
jolted,  as  if  by  an  abrupt  clap  of  thunder,  int( 
instant  wakefulness  and  fright. 

For  a  moment,  robbed  of  memory  by  thi 
drumming  of  his  own  heart,  he  was  unable  t( 
think  exactly  where  he  was  or  why  he  foum 
himself  in  darkness.  After  a  bit,  however,  i 
came  back  to  him,  and  his  fright  began  tc 
recede. 

Since  he  did  not  believe  he  had  been  asleej 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  he  saw  his  onb 
problem  as  the  one  of  finding  his  way  througi 
the  maze  of  furniture  and  out  to  the  mouth.o 
the  van.  Evidently,  in  arranging  the  furniture 
the  movers  had  shoved  the  chairs  back  men 
tightly  against  the  wall.  Davey  could  bareK 
get  his  hand  into  the  opening.  He  lunged  for 
ward  and  shoved  against  the  chair  with  all  hi 
might,  felt  the  chair  budge  a  little.  Pausing  fo' 
a  moment,  he  decided  he  would  try  again  t( 
move  it  and  then,  if  it  came  to  that,  he  wouk 
simply  wait  until  the  movers  returned  and  cal 
out  to  them  for  help. 

He  had  just  arrived  at  this  decision  wher 
with  a  sudden  deafening  roar,  the  air  itsel 
seemed  to  explode  around  him.  A  new  gust  c 
fear  struck  him  like  a  buffeting  wind.  His  han 
pressed  rigidly  against  the  chair,  he  opened  hi 
mouth  to  cry  out,  but  his  constricted  throa 
refused  to  produce  any  sound.  Then  there  wa 
another,  even  greater  roar  and  a  sudden  jerk 
ing  beneath  and  around  him.  The  fumitun 
groaned  and  creaked  in  protest.  Beneath  hi 
numbed  touch,  the  chair  jolted  forward  anc 
then  was  taken  with  a  slight  but  stead\ 
trembling. 

H  is  senses  deadened  by  sudden  terror,  Dave; 
was  unable  to  interpret  these  distressinj 
sounds  and  movements.  He  knew  only  what  ht 
felt :  something  awful  was  happening  to  him- 
maybe  the  most  awful  thing  that  had  evei 
happened  in  his  whole  life! 

Miss  Mabry  turned  from  the  window.  Om 
hand  outstretched  in  a  gesture  of  prim 
maidenly  surprise,  her  head  inclined  slightly  ai 
an  angle  of  listening,  she  seemed  to  hav( 
struck  a  pose  before  some  vast  unseen  audi- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  traced  ever  so  light!) 
into  the  soft  folds  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
there  appeared  dim  signs  of  brooding  hostility 
People!  Why  did  they  always  come  knockinj 
in  that  jarring  way?  Why  didn't  they  use  tht" 
bell?  ' 

M  iss  Mabry  had  spent  the  better  part  of  he  ' 
fifty-eight  years  subjecting  humanity  in  get 
eral  to  an  exceedingly  close  and  critical 
amination.  Long  since  she  had  made  her  judg- 
ment and  she  did  not  for  one  minute  doubl 
its  validity.  Humanity  was  detestable.  As  a 
maiden  lady  alone,  living  in  "retirement"  or 
an  inherited  income,  she  was  in  a  position  It 
know.  The  selfish,  thoughtless  indifference  tha 
could  be— and  was!— inflicted  on  a  sensitivi 
woman  alone  and  bereft  in  this  world  wai' 
shocking  beyond  belief. 

Miss  Mabry 's  hand  fell  flutteringly  to  hei 
side  as  if  in  helpless  exasperation.  Reaching, 
out  to  straighten  an  already  straight  anti' 
macassar,  she  went  to  the  door.  Just  as  the 
knocking  started  again,  she  pulled  it  open. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "this  is  a  surprise!' 
But — is  there  something  wrong?"  ; 

"I'm  looking  for  Davey,  Miss  Mabry.  Is  htj 
here?" 

"Davey?"  Miss  Mabry  spread  her  hands 
fore  her  in  a  gesture  of  sad  emptiness.  "I  m 
confess  it — I've  just  been  sitting  here  hopi 
he  would  think  to  come  and  pay  me  a  lit 
good-by  visit.  But  I'm  sure  he's  much  too 
cited  today  to  give  me  a  thought."  She  paus 
looking  up  in  sudden  concern.  "He  hasn't 
off",  has  he?" 

"No,"  Carol  said  quickly,  "no,  of  co 
not.  He's  somewhere  here  in  the  buildin 
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just  need  him  upstairs  right  now,  that's  ail. 
They  always  disappear  just  when  you  want 
them." 

Miss  Mabry's  quick  eyes,  however,  had  seen 
the  swift  tightening  of  CaroVs  hand.  "Davey's 
>uch  a  sensitive  little  boy,  isp't  he?  I've  no- 
yticed  it  so  often.  He  wasn't  \pset,  was  he, 
kvhen  he  .  .  .  disappeared?" 
[  Carol  shook  her  head.  "He'^sure  to  be 
,ilong  in  a  minute.  He's  probabl^there  right 
lOw.  Good-by,  Miss  Mabry.  Perhaps  we'll  be 
iceing  you  again  sometime." 
,  Miss  Mabry  let  her  get  nearly  to  tte  stairs 
,)efore  she  spoke  again.  "You  don't  siy^pose 
ic  wandered  off  to  the  park,  do  you 

Carol  stopped  abruptly.  As  she  turned \ack 
hero  was  no  mistaking  her  expression\of 
^  larm.  Miss  Mabry  smiled  gently. 

"He  loves  the  park,  you  know,"  s 
irodded.  "He's  always  teasing  to  go  there. 

Carol  looked  up  sharply,  almost  defensively. 
'But  I  told  him  he  couldn't.  1  mean,  he's  not 
llowed  to  go  there  by  himself."  Still,  she  took 
sicp  back  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabry's 
loor.  "You  didn't  see  him  down  there,  did 
on?" 

Miss  Mabry  drew  in  a  sharp  breath.  Her 
Ncs  gleamed  with  a  sudden  exhilaration. 

Well,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  sure  " 

lie  asked  to  go  over  this  morning.  I  just  re- 
iciiibered.  He  made  up  some  story  about  a 
Kill  he  knew  who  was  waiting  for  him.  But 

•  A  man?"  Miss  Mabry  uttered  the  word 
h;irply,  as  if  with  inadvertent  alarm.  "Not 
lat  frightful  old  tramp!" 

A  look  of  unguarded  fright  leaped  into 
ami's  face.  "Then  you  did  see  him!  Miss 
hibry,  if  you  " 

•Didn't  you,  my  dear?  Oh,  I  thought  surely 
oil  were  watching.  I  mean,  with  a  disrepu- 

ilMc-looking  creature  like  that  about   " 

I  only  had  a  glimpse  of  him.  He  seemed  . . . 
1st  ordinary.  But,  please,  about  Davey  " 

Oh,  my  dear!  Of  course  1  have  a  better 
icw  here  on  the  second  tloor.  1  remember  at 
K-  time  1  thought  there  was  something— 
Miicthing  almost  animal  about  him." 

Miss  Mabry— please   You  did  see 

),i\cy  down  there,  didn't  you?  He  was  with 
Kit  man,  wasn't  he?" 

Knowing  the  right  moment  to  retrench 
ightly.  Miss  Mabry  paused  in  an  attitude  of 
mcr  conflict.  "My  dear,  let's  not  leap  to  con- 
tusions. I'm  not  at  all  certain  it  was  actually 
kpavey  " 

1  Before  Miss  Mabry's  triumphant  eyes  the 
loodgates  of  Carol's  fear  suddenly  opened; 
er  face  gone  quite  white,  she  pressed  forward, 
tioving  past  Miss  Mabry,  she  made  her  way 
flto  the  apartment  and  quickly  across  the  living 
pom  to  the  windows.  Looking  down  briefly 
bward  the  park,  she  swung  around  again. 
I  "He's  not  there!  He's  gone!  Miss  Mabry, 
^|re  you  sure  it  was  Davey  you  saw?" 
With  an  effort  Miss  Mabry  suppressed  a 
ayward  smile.  Her  success,  now,  was  com- 
pete. Once  you  got  them  tg  l^ie  proper  point, 
Vey  not  only  accepted  suggestion,  they  started 
iding  their  own  embellishments. 

"Well,  now,  dear,  from  such  a  distance  " 

"It  was  Davey!"  In  Carol's  voice  was  a  swift 
j  id  terrible  conviction.  "I've  got  to  tell  Bill !'" 
lulling  free  of  Miss  Mabry's  restraining  hand, 
jie  crossed  rapidly  out  of  the  room  and  into 
lie  hall. 


utside  the  truck  the  hiss  of  the  brakes  cut 
th  sharp  penetration  through  the  other 
unds  of  traffic.  Wayne  "Bull"  Bullard 
ought  the  truck  to  a  stop  and  leaned  back 

wait  for  the  light  to  change  from  red  to 
een.  At  the  other  side  of  the  seat  Eddie  gave 
s  attention  to  Bull's  heavy,  frowning  profile, 

if  in  perplexity. 
"Bull  " 

Bull  turned  his  head  slightly,  but  kept  his 
'ize  ahead  on  the  traffic.  "Yeah?" 
Eddie  paused.  His  pallid  face  contorted 
ith  indecision,  but  he  forced  himself  to  go 
1.  "Bull,"  he  said  in  a  sudden  burst  of  des- 
ration,  "look.  Bull— this  is  crazy!  We're 
It  of  our  heads  if  we  go  back  to  the  pad 
)w!" 

Bull's  face  remained  blank,  his  eyes  watch- 
g  the  traffic  outside.  "Yeah?"  he  said.  "O.K. 
hat'll  we  do?  You  want  to  just  wait  around 
id  " 


"No,  Bull,  that's  just  it."  Eddie  leaned  for- 
ward, his  narrow  features  pinched  with  ear- 
nestness. "Look,  I  been  thinking.  Maybe  we 
got  a  day,  maybe  two.  We  should  take  ad- 
vantage and  get  out— get  away  as  far  as  we 
can."  As  Bull  looked  around,  he  spoke  more 
rapidly.  "Look— we  drive  out,  we  unload,  we 
come  back.  We  check  in  the  truck,  pick  up 
our  pay  and  clear  out.  If  w,  :tay  here  there's 
going  to  be  trouble.  This  is  nothing  to  fool 
around  with." 

"Trouble?  What  trouble,  for  instance?  Tell 
me." 

Blinking,  Eddie  licked  his  lips  again. 
"Somebody'll  find  out." 


Bull's  frown  deepened.  "Yeah?  Like  who? 
How's  anybody  going  to  find  out?  If  we  get 
the  box  and  get  rid  of  it  " 

"I  don't  know,"  Eddie  said  miserably. 
"Somebody  will.  They  got  ways.  Even  you 
don't  know."  Eddie  held  out  a  work-grimed 
hand.  "Listen,  Bull,  let's  get  out." 

Again  the  dark  gaze  raked  Eddie's  pleading 
face.  "We  ain't  getting  out,"  Bull  said  angrily. 
"Get  that  straight.  And  don't  give  me  no 
argument." 

In  the  tense  silence  that  followed  Eddie 
moved  away  gingerly,  seeming  to  shrink  into 
himself  and  grow  smaller.  When  finally  he 
spoke  again,  his  tone  was  tentative,  cautious. 
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"It'll  go  harder  with  you  than  me,"  he  said. 
"That's  what  I'm  thinking  about.  You're  the 
one  that  done  it." 

Bull  made  no  movement,  but  his  face  visibly 
darkened.  "I  didn't  figure  to  do  it,"  he  said. 

"Sure,  I  know.  But  you  should  of  seen  it. 
You  were  like — clean  crazy.  I  seen  you  get 
like  that  before,  only  " 

"I  ain't  chicken,  though,"  Bull  broke  in 
heavily.  "I  ain't  like  you!" 

"O.K.,  but  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  didn't.  It  ain't  fair  to  make  me  stay  and 
get  into  trouble  too." 

For  a  moment  Bull  was  silent,  then  he 
nodded  as  if  having  arrived  at  a  decision. 


another  Mayflower  custon^^reports : 

"not  a  single  piece  was  broken! 
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"We  were  exceediiijlly  pleased  .  .  .  Our  s/i'>'nPHfV,a,>,pJ 
a  vast  number  of  dis'bes  and  glassware  from  all  p<\^f 
world.  The  furnilnre  also  received  very  careful 
and  arrived  in  good  condition.'" 

This  family's  Mayflower  move  .  .  .  from  \^'ashi 
D.  C.  to  San  Diego.  California  . . .  was  a  highly 
one.  But  it  s  just  one  among  many  such  (hundr 
fart)  reported  to  us  each  \>  eek. 

You  can  have  such  praiseworthy  service,  too.  Ski 
accredited  packers  to  safeguard  even  your  most  fragile 
pieces.  The  finest  equipment  money  can  buy. 

Graduates  of  the  world's  first  and  foremost  movers' 
school.  Mayflower  Movers  protect  your  possessions  as 
zealously  as  you  \\ould  yourself.  Call  your  Mayflower 
agent  for  information  and  help. 

AERO  MAYFLOWER  TRANSIT  COMPANY.  INC.    •  INDIANAPOLIS 


He's  a  leading  warehouse- 
man in  yourcity.  Heexplains 
service,  estimates  costs. 
mikes  all  arrangements. 
Helps  in  every  way.  Find 
him  under  "Mowing." 


world-wide 
service 
To  and  from  all  49  states 
and  Canada  . . .  overseas  by 
ship  or  plane  ...  our  re- 
sponsibility all  the  way! 


new,  higher 
standard  of  service 
Van  men,  qualified  by  spe- 
cial study,  training  and 
examination  for  safe  and 
careful  service. 


every 
padd 

Every  surface, 
corner  protect 
covers  for  tables 
ances,  pianos, 


everything  rides 
safely  locked  inside 
Only  IVIayflower  Vans  have 
no  tailgates.  Your  goods  are 
safe  from  weather,  rain, 
dirt,  theft. 


Mayflower  does 
all  the  work 
Takes  over  the  whole  job  of 
moving  you  out  and  reset- 
tling you  quickly,  easily, 
safely  in  your  new  home! 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


"O.K.,"  he  said.  "You  want  out?  What's 
holding  you?"  He  nodded  ahead  toward  the 
street.  "That  signal  up  there,  three  blocks — 
that's  our  turn.  O.K.  Anywhere  between  here 
and  there  you  just  open  the  door  and  jump. 
But,  son,  you  get  it  straight.  Once  you  get  out 
that  door  you  keep  moving.  And  don't  you 
ever  run  up  against  me  anywhere." 

Eddie,  huddled  miserably  into  himself,  his 
sickly  face  crumpled,  looked  out  toward  the 
sidewalk,  toward  freedom.  Still  he  did  not 
move.  The  truck  continued  through  the  first 
block  and  entered  the  second.  The  silence  in 
the  cab  continued.  Eddie  shifted  slightly, 
pressing  his  hand  down  tensely  against  the 
leather  seat.  The  truck  moved  into  the  third 
block. 

As  they  approached  the  oncoming  signal  it 
held  to  green.  With  broad  unconcern  Bull 
flipped  on  the  blinkers  for  a  left  turn  and 
slowed  down.  Still  liddie  did  not  move.  He 
seemed  almost  to  have  stoppeil  breathing.  The 
approaching  trafFic  slopped  to  let  the  truck 
through,  and  Bull  angled  il  into  the  turn.  As 
he  righted  il  again  into  Ihe  new  direction, 
liddie  spread  his  hands  before  him  in  a  ges- 
ture of  abject  submission. 

"O.K.,"  he  said  quietly,  "O.K.  You  just 
gel  excited,  that's  all.  I  wouldn't  chicken  on 
you.  Bull."  Bull,  his  ga/c  held  rigidly  ahead, 
did  not  answer.  "You  think  I  wouUI?  Bull?" 
Still  there  was  no  response.  "I  jiisl  got  to 
thinking— that's  all."  Eddie  turned  in  a  spasm 
of  desperation.  "Bull,  you  going  to  be  sore  at 
me?  I'm  still  here,  ain't  I?" 

Bull  shrugged,  continued  to  stare  ahead.  "I 
ain't  sore,"  he  said.  "I  was,  but  I  ain't  now." 
Then,  as  if  just  reali/ing  that  this  was  true,  he 
turned  anil  grinned  his  loose,  uneven  grin. 

In  the  darkness  Davcy  lay  face  down,  his 
fists  clenched  light  against  his  lear-dampened 
checks.  How  long  he  haii  been  locked  in  the 
van  now,  how  far  he  had  been  carricil  through 
Ihe  streets  of  Ihe  city,  he  had  no  idea.  Il 
seemed  a  long,  long  lime.  Now  lhal  Ihe  lirst 
luiinbing  blow  of  shock  had  passed,  he  had 
slopped  crying  and  begun  to  consiiler  his 
situation  more  calmly.  Boosting  himself  up 
into  a  silling  position,  he  blinkeil  worriedly 
against  the  darkness. 

His  mother  and  father,  when  Ihey  found 
out,  would  be  angry.  And  Ihey  woulil  punish 
him.  His  present  position  was  lu>peless;  there 
was  no  way  to  turn  hack  from  what  he  had 
done,  no  way  to  prevent  the  damage  from  be- 
ing greater  than  il  already  was  or  even  galling 
worse,  as  il  certainly  was  with  e\ery  passing 
niinule.  He  would  simply  have  lo  wait  out  the 
journey  lo  the  new  place  and  ask  Ihe  movers 
lo  lake  him  lo  a  telephone  so  he  could  call 
home. 

The  van,  slill  nK>ving  forward,  began  lo 
sway  again,  and  from  Ihe  .seesaw  creaking  of 
the  furnilure  Davey  knew  |Ik>  were  turning 
slill  another  corner.  Reaching  out  to  Ihe  back 
of  the  divan,  he  braced  himself  against  the 
movement  and  then,  as  Ihe  van  l  ighted  itself 
onto  its  new  course,  he  drew  away  again. 
Wondering  which  part  of  Ihe  city  he  was  in,  he 
hunched  forward  resting  his  chin  on  his  knees. 
There  was  nothing  lo  do  now  but  wait. 

"Bill!"  The  instant  she  opened  Ihe  door  she 
called  out  his  name.  The  sound  of  her  own 
frightened  voice  rushing  on  before  her,  she 
hurried  through  the  living  room  and  into  the 
hallway.  He  was  slill  in  the  bedroom.  "Bill!" 
she  said,  trying  hard  to  keep  her  voice  steady. 
"He— he  went  off  with  a  man  down  in  the 
park!  The  man— he  took  Davey  away  with 
him."  She  felt  Bill's  grip  tighten  quickly  on 
her  arm.  "Bill!" 

His  eyes  upon  her  own  were  suddenly  stern. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?  What  man?" 

"This  morning  "  She  paused,  trying  to 

bring  order  to  the  chaos  of  her  panicked 
thoughts.  "This  morning  Davey  wouldn't  eat 
his  breakfast  and— and  there  was  a  man  down 
in  the  park.  He  said— he  said  he  knew  the  man 
and  asked  to  go  down  and  see  him."  A  quick 
defensiveness  came  into  her  face.  "Bill.  I  made 
it  plain  he  wasn't  to  go  down  there!  1  did!" 

Bill's  hand  tightened  on  her  arm.  even 
harder  than  before.  "Now,  Carol,"  he  said 
firmly,  "get  control  of  yourself.  You're  hys- 
terical. You're  imagining  things.  How  do  you 


know  Davey  was  down  in  the  park?  Did  you 
see  him  down  there?" 

Carol  shook  her  head.  "No,  no,  I  didn't. 
But  Miss  Mabry  did.  She  saw  him  with— with 
the  man,  and  .  .  .  they're  not  there  now. 
They're  gone!"  Her  hand  moved  of  its  own 
accord  to  her  trembling  lips.  "Bill,  do  some- 
thing! Please — please!" 

"Now,  wait  a  minute."  Forcing  her  to  sit 
down,  he  took  his  place  beside  her.  "Now, 
calm  down  and  tell  me  exactly  what  happened. 
Tell  me  everything  Miss  Mabry  said." 

Under  the  steadying  influence  of  both  his 
tone  and  his  touch,  Carol  told  him  what  she 
thought  Miss  Mabry  had  said,  as  well  as  she 
could  remember  it.  She  was  just  at  the  point 
of  saying  that  Miss  Mabry  had  actually  seen 
Davey  and  the  man  leave  the  park  together 
when  she  caught  herself. 

"No."  she  said,  "that's  not  right.  She  didn't 
see  them  actually  leave  the  park."  Her  eyes, 
however,  implored  him  to  see  the  danger,  the 
terrible  urgency  of  the  matter.  "But  it's  the 
same  thing,  isn't  il?  One  minute  they  were 
there,  and  the  next  they  were  gone.  And  now 
FDavey's  missing.  Bill — what  are  we  going  to 
do?" 

"Now,  Carol,"  Bill  said  quickly,  "hold  on. 
We've  only  got  Miss  Mabry's  word  for  this. 
You've  said  yourself  a  hundred  times  she 
couldn't  tell  the  truth  about  anything  if  she 
had  to." 

"But  she  wouldn't  lie  about  a  thing  like 
this!"  she  told  him.  "Not  about  a  liltle  child. 
No  one  would !" 

"All  right- but  wait  a  minute.  Even  if  it's 
true— even  if  she  saw  Davey  down  there,  lhal 
slill  doesn't  mean  he  went  off  with  this  man. 
1  hal  s  not  like  f)avey  at  all.  He  could  be  right 
here  in  Ihe  building.  Or  maybe  he's  still  over 
in  Ihe  park  by  himself."  Reaching  out  lo 
touch  her  hand,  he  got  lo  his  feet.  "I'll  go  over 
and  lake  a  look.  I'll  be  right  back." 

"No!"  she  cried  suddenly.  "No.  Bill,  call 
the  police.  There  isn't  time  to  " 

"If  I  don'l  find  him  "  Bill  broke  in.  "I'll  call 
when  I  gel  hack.  But  he's  probably  there." 

He  was  nearly  lo  Ihe  door  when  she  felt  the 
last  of  her  control  give  way.  She  called  oul 
harshly,  her  voice  sharp  with  hysterical  anger, 
"You!  How  can  you  be  so  calm!  I  ven  if  il 
isn't  true— if  it  lurns  out  not  lo  be— il  mifflii 
he.  It  minhi'" 

A  look  of  doubt  came  into  Bill's  face,  but 
it  quickly  departed.  "I  have  lo  lie  calm,"  he 
said  disliiKllv,  lirmly.  "We're  not  certain  any- 
Ihing  s  happened  yet."  He  turned  and  left, 
closing  the  door  quietly  behind  him. 

Carol  did  not  move.  I  he  stillness  closed  in 
heav  ilv  around  her.  Ihe  fear  possessed  her  ut- 
terly, and  she  knew  that  she  could  not  bear  it 
one  more  moment.  Her  ga/e  darted  in  desper- 
ation lo  the  lelephone.  the  small  square  o\' 
blackness  nearly  lost  in  the  shadows  al  the 
i)lher  side  of  Ihe  room.  Snatching  up  the  re- 
ceiver, she  dialed  for  the  operator  and  lis- 


tened, through  the  terrified  throb  of  her  own 
heart,  for  an  answer.  After  what  seemed  an 
eternity  a  voice  sounded  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line. 

"Operator,"  the  voice  said. 

"Operator,"  Carol  cried,  the  tears  coming 
finally  to  her  eyes,  "operator— give  me  the 
police!" 

The  truck  had  been  stopped  now  for  several 
minutes.  Davey  sat  tensely  forward,  listening, 
holding  his  eyes  wide  open  against  the  dark- 
ness as  if  they  too,  could  help  him  hear.  When 
the  motor  had  first  stopped  he  had  tried  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  movers  by  calling 
out  and  pounding  on  the  wall  of  the  van.  In 
his  insulated  cubicle,  however,  his  efforts  had 
sounded  hopelessly  muffled  even  to  himself. 
There  had  been  sounds  of  movement  from  up 
front,  but  then  they  had  stopped  shortly,  and 
he  had  divined  that  the  men  had  left  the  cab 
and  gone  away.  Now  he  waited,  listening  fcr 
their  return. 

His  panic  was  almost  entirely  gone  now, 
and  his  thoughts  were  much  clearer.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  minutes  or  so  t/ie  van 
had  altered  direction  four  separate  times. 
With  each  new  turning  the  sound>  of  the 
traffic  outside  had  diminished,  unt/'  with  the 
last  turn  they  had  died  away  altogether.  At 
the  same  lime  he  had  noticed  thai  (he  surfaces 
upon  which  the  van  traveled  had  become  less 
smooth.  In  fact,  he  guessed  th.i'  the  last  turn, 
accomplished  w  ith  a  really  ja-nng  double  jolt, 
had  brought  the  vehicle  i'Ko  some  sort  of 
thoroughfare  that  was  not  a  proper  street  at 
all.  This  had  occurred  ju*i  a  moment  before 
the  truck  had  slopped  anu  parked. 

Davey's  first  hope  viJS  that  they  had  ar- 
rived at  the  rutted  drive  of  the  new  place. 
This  faded  quickly,  however,  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  Ihey  had  ii<n  been  on  the  road  long 
enough.  Now  he  sui  and  listened,  prepared  at 
Ihe  first  sign  of  the  movers'  return  to  redouble 
his  previous  efTuris  to  attract  their  attention. 
Kor  Ihe  moment  imagining  the  surprised 
looks  that  would  be  on  their  faces  when  they 
found  him  there,  he  was  confident  that  every- 
thing would  soon  be  all  right. 

Having  washed  and  dried  the  tea  things 
with  h:r  accustomed  care.  Miss  Mabry  was 
on  her  way  back  into  the  living  room  when 
the  doorbell  rang. 

Oi'vning  the  door  narrowly,  Miss  Mabry 
looked  out  with  surprise  to  see  that  she  had 
noi  one  caller  but  two  and  that  both  were 
men.  They  were  neatly  dressed  in  dark  suits 
and  wore  conservative  striped  ties.  They  ear- 
ned their  hats  properly  in  their  hands. 

"We're  from  the  police.  I'm  Sergeant 
Mercer.  This  is  Sergeant  Wade.  We've  had  a 
report  from  this  building  of  a  missing  child. 
We've  just  been  talking  to  the  parents  up- 
stairs, and  Mrs.  Cleaves  said  it  was  you 
who  " 


"Well,  how  do  they  pay  a  philosopher, 
by  the  thought,  the  week  or  per  annum?" 


"Oh,  dear!"  Miss  Mabry's  hand  moved  to 
her  throat  in  an  inadvertent  gesture  of  alarm. 
"Was  it  necessary  to  call  the  police?" 

"According  to  Mrs.  Cleaves,  when  she  was 
talking  to  you  " 

"But  she  was  so  confident  he  was  right  here 
somewhere  ir  the  building."  Needing  a  little 
time  to  appraise  and  adjust  to  this  new  turn 
of  events,  sbe  reluctantly  opened  the  door  and 
gestured  inside.  "Won't  you  come  in?" 

When,  with  appropriate  gingemess,  they 
had  taktn  their  places  on  her  blue  velvet  set- 
tee, shf  said  softly,  "Tell  me  what  I  can  do.  If 
little  Oavey  is  really  lost,  I'm  naturally  anx- 
ious to  do  anything  I  can  to  help." 

Sergeant  Mercer  looked  up.  "I  understood 
from  Mrs.  Cleaves  that  it  was  you  who  saw 
(he  child  go  off  with  the  man  in  the  park." 

"That  is  not  what  I  told  Mrs.  Cleaves,  em- 
phatically not.  Evidently  she  wasn't  as  atten- 
tive as  she  might  have  been." 

Sergeant  Mercer  nodded.  "Exactly  what  did 
you  tell  her.  Miss  Mabry?" 

"That  I  had  observed  the  man  in  the  park. 
And  that  I  thought  I  had  observed  Davey' 
there  too.  I  made  it  quite  clear  that  I  wasn't 
absolutely  certain  about  its  being  Davey." 

"But  you  did  see  the  man.  And  you  saw  a 
child — some  child— that  might  have  been 
Davey  Cleaves?" 

Miss  Mabry  hesitated,  reminding  herself 
that  she  was  dealing  with  the  police  now  and 
not  a  flighty  young  matron  in  a  state  of  sense- 
less hysteria.  "It  could  have  been  Davey." 

The  sergeant  paused.  "Don't  misunder- 
stand. Miss  Mabry.  I'm  not  asking  you  to 
indulge  in  idle  gossip  about  your  neigh- 
bors  " 

Miss  Mabry  nodded.  "No,  of  course  not." 

"But — well,  first,  how  long  have  you 
known  Mrs.  Cleaves?" 

"They  moved  here  into  the  building  about 
seven  years  ago.  I  don't  claim  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  her." 

"But  you  do  have  a  close  friendship  with 
the  child?" 

"Davey  seemed  attracted  to  me.  He  seemed 
to  need  sympathetic  adult  attention.  I'm 
childless,  of  course,  so  I  naturally  found  great 
delight  in  our  little  friendship." 

"He  doesn't  receive  sympathetic  attention 
at  home?" 

"Oh!"  Miss  Mabry's  eyes  widened,  as  if  in 
chagrin.  "How  can  I  presume  to  judge  the 
emotional  richness  or  poverty  of  a  home  of 
which  I  am  not  a  member?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  But  can  you  think  of  any- 
one the  child  might  go  to  if  he  ran  away?  Did 
he  ever  mention  anyone  he  was  particularly 
fond  of?" 

Miss  Mabry  reflected,  then  sadly  shook  her 
head.  "I  would  hope  he  would  come  to  me, " 
she  said  softly. 

"Now,  the  child — the  one  you  saw  in  the 
park — he  resembled  the  Cleaves  child  in 
general  make-up,  height,  weight  and  so  on?" 

"Yes." 

"And  what  was  he  wearing?" 

"I  didn't  particularly  notice.  You  see,  I  was 
so  certain  that  no  mother  would  let  her  child 
wander  off  like  that,  unobserved  " 

"You  knew  the  child  well.  Miss  Mabry." 
Sergeant  Mercer  seemed  to  be  looking  at  her 
more  closely  now,  with  an  odd  kind  of  specu- 
lation. "And  I  realize  you  may  not  have 
wanted  to  alarm  Mrs.  Cleaves  too  much.  In 
your  own  mind  are  you  inclined  to  think  the 
child  really  was  Davey  Cleaves?" 

Miss  Mabry  looked  away,  fussing  at  her 
skirt,  straightening  it  across  her  knees.  Davey 
could  appear  at  any  moment  and  cause  her 
a  considerable  embarrassment.  And  yet — so 
far  he  hadn't.  Perhaps  he  actually  had  been 
with  the  man  down  in  the  park.  Perhaps  the 
hand  of  Divine  Justice  had  fallen  on  the  proud 
head  of  Carol  Cleaves.  And,  besides,  anyone 
could  make  a  mistake. 

"In  my  heart,"  she  said,  "I  know  it  was 
Davey.  I've  just  been  hoping  against  hope,  I 
suppose,  that  it  might  not  have  been." 

"I  see.  Now — would  you  give  me  as  com- 
plete a  description  as  you  can  of  the  man? 
Mrs.  Cleaves  mentioned  that  you  received  a 
particularly  strong  impression  of  the  man— 
of  something  sinister  .  .  .  abnormal." 

Detecting  something  in  his  tone.  Miss 
Mabry  again  felt  a  stab  of  anger.  "I  felt  it 
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Liiic  Strongly,"  she  answered  with  a  faint 
otc  of  defiance. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  this  man  in  this  area 
eforc — particularly  in  the  park?" 
"No,"  Miss  Mabry  said  tartly,  "no,  I 
asen't.  But  then  I  have  other  things  to  do 
csides  stare  out  my  window  all  day." 

^  'Yes,  of  course."  Abruptly  the  sergeant 
osc.  and  his  companion  followed  his  example. 
Ihank  you  very  much,"  he  said  flatly. 
Thanks  for  your  time." 
The  moment  they  had  crossed  the  threshold, 
le  closed  the  door  after  them.  Turning,  she 
)oked  back  into  the  room,  back  toward  the 
;ttce  where  they  had  sat,  where  their  massive, 
rutal  maleness  had  crushed  down  the 
isliions.'  With  a  small  cry  of  revulsion,  she 
Lsiicd  to  them,  beating  at  them  with  both 

,  ands,  obliterating  desperately  all  evidence 

i  lat  the  sergeant  and  his  companion  had  ever 

i  ;en  there  at  all. 

f  Sergeant  Mercer  led  the  way  down  the 
)  eps  and  across  the  sidewalk  to  the  patrol  car. 

I Well?"  he  said. 
"Not  much  to  go  on,  huh?" 
j  "Not  on  the  pervert  angle."  Sergeant  Mer- 
ir  nodded  back  toward  the  building.  "What 
you  think?" 

'Her?  A  troublemaker.  A  crank.  Mrs. 
leaves  is  yoimg  and  pretty.  She's  got  a  good- 
oking  husband.  She's  got  a  kid." 
Sergeant  Mercer  nodded.  "Everything 
abry  hasn't  got.  And  isn't  going  to  get."  He 
out  a  deep,  thoughtful  breath.  "I  just  ask 
yself  if  she  ever  saw  the  Cleaves  kid  at 
I  this  morning." 

'The  last  missing  kid  we  had  was  asleep 
)wn  in  the  garage  in  his  old  man's  car.  This 
unds  about  the  same.  The  kid's  upset  about 
oving.  You  know.  This  Mabry  dame  just 
gged  the  issue." 

"Just  one  thing,  though.  Mrs.  Cleaves  saw 
is  griftcr  in  the  park  too.  There  was  a  char- 
ter in  the  neighborhood."  He  looked  across 
Wade  and  frowned.  "You  remember  the 
gen  case?" 
"The  little  girl  out  on  Ninety-eighth?" 

Uh-huh.  You  see  what  was  left  of  her 
len  they  found  her?" 

I— yeah,  1  saw  the  lab  photos.  I  " 

Sergeant  Mercer  reached  out  for  the  mike. 
11  call  in,  then  we'll  shake  down  the 
ighborhood.  Even  if  Mabry 's  the  queen  of 
kooks,  her  word's  gospel — until  we  find 
kid." 

Tipping  back  the  edge  of  the  blind.  Bull 
ired  down  into  the  yard  below.  Mrs. 
nditch  was  still  there,  her  broad  shapeless 
dy  bent  laboriously  over  a  rake,  scratching 
the  cold,  winter-hardened  earth  with  futile 
liistry.  Her  gray,  matted  hair  jutting  ran- 
mly  from  beneath  an  old  red  satin  baseball 
p,  unironed  cotton  dress  bunched  at  the 
list  by  the  frayed  band  of  a  sweat  shirt,  Mrs. 
tnditch  looked  precisely  what  she  was:  the 
reputable  landlady  of  a  disreputable  room- 
house  in  a  disreputable  section  of  town. 
The  back  yard  in  whicH  she  toiled  was 
rdered  on  one  side  by  a  rangy,  uncared-for 
Jge,  on  the  other  and  at  the  rear  by  a 
kety  board  fence.  A  pathway  had  been  worn 
Sgedly  through  the  center  of  the  yard  to  the 
certain  wooden  stairs  that  provided  access 
the  "private  outside  entrance"  of  Bull  and 
Idie's  room. 

owering  the  blind.  Bull  dropped  heavily 
a  chair.  "She  ever  done  a  lick  of  work 
)und  this  hole  before?"  he  muttered.  "No, 
:  waits  for  today  just  so  she  can  trap  us 
here." 

Eddie  looked  up  uneasily.  "She  probably 
ows  we're  here.  She  could've  heard  us." 
'Who  cares?  Just  so  she  don't  see  us  leave." 
^inst  the  wall  stood  a  makeshift,  mov- 
e  wardrobe,  a  structure  of  wood  framing 
i  heavy  cardboard  panels  with  a  cheap  tin 
ok  to  hold  the  door  closed.  Toward  this 
die's  gaze  lifted  hauntedly  and  quickly 
>pped  away. 

'Can't  we  use  something  else?"  he  said. 
}mething  that  doesn't  belong  to  her?" 
lull  looked  around  with  heavy  impatience. 

ike  what,  for  instance?  You  stupid  " 

'We  going  to  sit  here  all  day?"  Eddie  asked 
intively.  "It's  getting  after  noon.  We  got  to 
iver  the  load.  We  don't  and  they'll  be  call- 


ing the  office  and  checking  on  the  highway  for 
us." 

"The  old  hag  can't  stay  out  there  forever." 

There  was  a  silence  between  them,  then 
Eddie  looked  up  again  with  cautious  hopeful- 
ness. "Maybe  we'll  have  to  clear  out  like  I 
said.  Maybe  we'll  have  to.  If  we  can't  take  it 
out  " 

"Then  we'll  wait  till  tomorrow,"  Bull  said. 
"But  it  ain't  going  to  be  that  way.  This  trip 
is  perfect— out  in  the  country— right  on  the 
road." 

Again  Eddie's  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
wardrobe.  "I  wish  we  could  use  something 
else." 

Across  the  room  Bull  got  up,  crossed  to  the 
closet  door  beside  the  wardrobe  and  opened 
it.  Rummaging  about  inside  for  a  moment,  he 
turned  back,  a  bottle  in  his  hand.  Eddie's  pale 
eyes  registered  swift  consternation. 

"Bull,  you  going  to  start  drinking?  You 
know  what  it  does  to  you." 

Bull  tilted  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  and  took  a 
long  draught.  "You  going  to  try  to  tell  me 
when  I  can  take  a  drink?" 

Eddie  shook  his  head  in  defeat.  "I  just  get 
nervous  sitting  around  like  this,"  he  said. 
"That's  all." 

"Then  get  calm."  Bull  nodded  toward  the 
window.  "I'll  give  her  just  ten  more  min- 
utes  "  Suddenly  he  turned,  his  massive 

body  tense,  listening.  Through  the  ancient 
structure  of  the  house  came  the  sound  of 
knocking.  "Somebody's  out  at  the  front  door! 
Talk  about  a  break!" 

"She  hear  it?"  Eddie  sat  eagerly  forward. 

Bull  nodded.  "She's  on  her  way  in."  He 
came  away  from  the  window.  "Let's  get 
going." 

Below  they  heard  the  creak  of  the  rusty- 
hinged  back  door,  and  then  the  sound  of  Mrs. 
Kanditch's  heavy  tread  inside  the  house. 

Together  they  lifted  the  wardrobe,  leaning 
it  carefully  over  to  one  side,  then  rolling  it  as 
they  hefted  it,  so  that  the  door  was  at  the  top. 
For  a  moment  the  burden  inside  fell  heavily 
against  the  door,  and  the  tin  catch  was  strained 
close  to  breaking.  Quickly,  taking  most  of 
the  weight.  Bull  righted  it.  Starting  forward, 
he  left  Eddie  to  balance  and  guide  from  the 
rear. 

"Bull,  if  somebody  sees  us  " 

Bull  shot  him  an  angry  glance  and  yanked 

forward  on  the  box.  "Come  on,  chicken,"  he 

growled,  "move!" 

Laboring  under  the  weight  of  the  wardrobe, 

they  moved  out  onto  the  landing  and  started 

down  the  steps. 

It  was  not  until  the  handle  scraped  abruptly 
against  its  harboring  catch  that  Dave  realized 
the  moment  of  his  liberation  had  come  just 
when  he  least  expected  it.  Wriggling  out  be- 
side the  chair,  he  pulled  upward,  striving  to 
gain  a  sufficient  purchase  on  its  soft  back  to 
lift  himself  up.  As  he  strained  against  the  edge 
of  the  chair,  the  door  of  the  van  swung  open, 
and  dull  sunlight  came  to  him  dimly  reflected 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  furniture  before  him. 

Davey  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  out,  but 
his  eff"orts  to  achieve  the  back  of  the  chair 
were  at  the  moment  so  strenuous  his  straining 
throat  produced  only  a  muted  gasp.  Continu- 
ing to  struggle,  however,  he  leaned  a  bit  to 
the  left  and  thereby,  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing between  the  white  enameled  refrigerator 
and  the  headboard  of  his  mother  and  father's 
bed.  he  gained  a  partial  view  of  the  open  door- 
way. Pulling  tensely  forward  with  the  last  bit 
of  his  strength,  he  saw  the  two  men  lift  some- 
thing up  into  the  van,  place  it  in  the  free  space 
just  inside  the  door  and  shove  it  over  against 
the  wall. 

Nodding  to  the  blond  man,  the  dark  one 
stepped  back  and  dusted  his  hands.  "O.K.," 
he  said,  "button  'er  up  and  let's  roll." 

With  all  his  desperate  might  Davey  shoved 
himself  upward.  He  tried  to  yell,  but  still  no 
sound  came.  At  the  same  instant,  however,  his 
gaze  fell  on  the  cardboard  wardrobe  which 
now,  as  the  door  closed  toward  it,  stood  in  a 
rapidly  diminishing  shaft  of  light.  He  saw  the 
tin  clasp  on  the  wardrobe  snap  and  fall  away. 
He  had  already  opened  his  mouth  to  yell,  but 
suddenly  the  sound  died  unuttered  in  his 
throat.  He  stared  toward  the  wardrobe  in  a 
paralysis  of  fright  and  disbelief.  The  door 


slammed,  as  with  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  the 
blackness  closed  in  around  him. 

Almost  as  if  he  had  been  thrown  back 
physically,  Davey  fell  away  from  the  chair 
and  slid  down  again  into  the  cubicle  inside 
the  upturned  divan.  Huddling  down  into  the 
darkness,  he  was  taken  with  a  terrible  trem- 
bling. 

He  squeezed  his  eyes  tightly  shut  against 
the  vision  that  continued  to  rise  before  him 
in  the  darkness.  But  even  that  didn't  help; 
there  it  was  still  behind  his  aching  eyelids. 
There  was  the  snapping  of  the  catch,  the 
outward-swinging  cardboard  door,  the  sud- 
den, jutting  emergence  of  the  black  leather 
sleeve.  And,  worst  of  all,  there  was  the  other 
thing,  the  dully  falling  thing  at  the  end  of  the 
sleeve.  The  white,  reaching  thing  that  was  a 
lifeless  human  hand. 

On  the  street  down  below  Sergeant  Mercer 
crossed  over  to  the  .park  and  disappeared 
along  the  walk.  Turning  back  from  the  win- 
dow. Bill  saw  that  Carol  had  come  up  silently 
beside  him.  He  was  relieved  to  see  that  she 
seemed  much  calmer  now.  It  had  been  a  bad 
moment  for  her  when  the  sergeant  had  said 
they  would  start  the  search  for  Davey  by 
checking  on  all  the  known  deviates  in  the  city. 
Only  Bill  knew  how  really  bad  it  had  been. 
Now  he  wanted  to  move  close  to  her,  to  hold 
her  in  his  arms,  to  reassure  her,  if  need  be, 
with  lies.  But  if  he  went  to  her  now  her  un- 
certain defenses  might  crumble. 

His  gaze,  falling  to  the  newspaper  that  until 
now  had  lain  forgotten  at  the  far  end  of  the 
window  seat,  caught  and  held  upon  it  with 
sudden  fury.  What  on  earth  had  he  wanted 
with  it?  Wadding  it  into  an  angry,  twisted  ball, 
he  turned  and  hurled  it  across  the  room. 

Startled  at  this  burst  of  violence,  Carol 
looked  up  in  alarm.  Bill  nodded  furiously 
toward  the  crumpled  newspaper. 

"A  souvenir,"  he  said  bitterly.  "I  got  it 
from  the  gardener  over  in  the  park." 

"The  park?"  Carol  frowned  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"It's  the  one  he  had— the  man  on  the  bench. 
He  left  it  behind." 

Carol  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  in  word- 
less astonishment.  "Bill,  why  didn't  you  show 
it  to  the  police?  His  fingerprints  must  be  all 
over  it.  They  could  check." 

Already  Carol  was  across  the  room,  picking 
up  the  crushed  paper.  Handling  it  gingerly, 
pulling  at  the  corners,  she  started  to  straighten 
it  out.  Suddenly  she  stopped.  "Bill,  look! 
There's  something  torn  out  here.  Maybe  " 

"Out  of  the  church  announcements?"  Bill 
regarded  the  paper  without  immediate  com- 
prehension. "What  could  that  have  to  do 
with  " 

"Maybe  he's  a  religious  fanatic.  He  could 

be.  A  lot  of  those  people  Bill,  it  might  be 

terribly  important.  You  can't  tell.  We've  got 
to  find  out  what  he  tore  out  of  here." 

Nodding,  Bill  continued  to  stare  at  the 
sheet.  "If  I  get  another  copy  down  at  the 

comer,  and  match  them  up  "  He  started 

rapidly  toward  the  door.  "I'll  be  right  back." 

When  he  had  gone  Carol  turned  back  to 
the  paper.  Maybe  it  meant  nothing.  It  seemed 
unlikely  that  it  should,  but  it  gave  them  some- 
thing to  think  about  besides  their  own  help- 
lessness. 

Bill  returned  a  few  minutes  later.  "Here  it 
is!"  He  held  out  a  duplicate  paper  in  tri- 
umph. "St.  Mark's  announcement.  See,  there 
isn't  anything  on  the  other  side  but  an  ad,  just 
part  of  an  illustration." 

Carol  hesitated.  "There's  just  the  name," 
she  suggested  cautiously,  "and  the  schedule 
of  services." 

"And  the  address." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  gently.  "But,  Bill, 
if  he  was  reading  this  paper  today,  then  he 
must  have  picked  it  up  after  someone  else 
threw  it  away.  The  first  owner  might  have  torn 
this  out.  It  seems  so  strange  " 

"It's  something,"  Bill  said  fervently.  "It's 
something  to  go  on.  If  he  tore  this  out,  then 
he  has  some  connection  with  St.  Mark's — or 
he's  going  to  have.  Maybe  he's  a  member— 
or  knows  somebody  who  is.  Isn't  that  right? 
Maybe  it's  a  wild  chance,  but  " 

"Of  course,"  Carol  said.  "We'd  better  give 
it  to  the  police  right  away." 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


"Look,"  Bill  said  with  sudden  urgency, 
"I'm  going  to  St.  Mark's  myself.  The  car's 
right  outside.  I  can  be  there  in  just  a  few  min- 
utes. Who  knows?  Lightning  might  strike — 
the  guy  could  be  there  right  now." 

"Bill,  it  doesn't  seem  " 

Bill  held  out  a  hand,  half  in  entreaty. 
"Carol,  I've  got  to  do  something,  I've  got  to! 
I  can't  just  sit  here.  I've  got  to  move — to  talk 
to  someone  at  least.  This  might  be  foolish- 
sure,  I  know  that— but  if  it  is,  isn't  it  better  for 
me  to  waste  my  time  on  it  than  to  bother  the 
police?"  For  a  moment  his  eyes  held  to  her 
face  in  mute  determination. 

"You're  right,"  she  said,  "you  go  ahead. 
I'll  stay  and  call  the  police  and  tell  them  about 
the  paper.  If  there's  any  chance  at  all  we  have 
to  look  into  it — of  course." 

Leaning  down.  Bill  brushed  her  cheek  with 
his  lips.  "Baby,"  he  said  softly.  Then  he 
turned  and  hurried  out  of  the  apartment. 

It  was  close  to  one  o'clock  now,  and  Otis' 
journey  from  the  park  to  the  center  of  the  city 
had  proved  singularly  unrewarding.  He  now 
found  himself  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  wide 
stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance  of  that 
fearful  religious  edifice  called  St.  Mark's. 

By  sheer  force  of  will.  Otis  managed  to 
ascend  the  first  step.  He  had  only  just  achieved 
it,  however,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  well- 
dressed,  self-assiued-looking  woman  coming 
briskly  down  the  steps  in  his  direction. 

"Are  you  looking  for  someone?" 

Avoiding  the  woman's  friendly,  questioning 
ga/e,  Otis  looked  off  down  the  street.  "I  — 
well,  no,"  he  murmured.  "I  guess  it  don't 
matter  much." 

The  woman  hesitated.  "Maybe  if  you  try 
the  otiices  downstairs,"  she  suggested.  "They're 
right  down  there.  Down  some  steps.  Why 
don'l  you  try  there?" 

Away  from  the  imposing  front  of  the 
church,  Otis  felt  much  easier.  Cioing  to  the 
stair  well,  he  started  cautiously  d<iwn. 

"liiil  you  wish  to  see  someone?" 

Otis  turncil  to  see  a  pretty,  neatly  dressed 
young  woman  in  her  late  twenties  or  early 
thirties  smiling  at  him  with  such  ellicient  gooil 
will  that  he  was  instantly  suspicious.  She  maile 
a  brief  gesture  lowaril  the  room  behind  her. 

"Won't  you  come  in?. lust  in  here." 

The  ollice  was  plain  anil  iinornamenled. 
There  were  a  ilesk  and  chair  to  the  right  and 
opposite  thai  a  long  row  of  metal  filing  ca.ses, 
a  typewriting  table  with  a  typewriter.  In  front 
of  the  desk  was  a  visitor's  chair.  The  girl,  otTer- 
ing  this  to  Otis,  took  her  place  at  the  desk. 

"Now"— she  beamed— "how  can  I  help 
you?" 

Otis,  discono^ted  by  this  continued  on- 
slaught of  easy,  open  friendliness,  shifted  .self- 
consciously. His  story — the  one  he  had  con- 
cocted on  the  way  here — suddenly  seemed  far 
too  sketchy,  much  too  contrived.  His  previous 
feeling  of  confidence  swiftly  ebbing,  he  looked 
around  uneasily  lovNard  the  open  door. 

"I  —  I  thought  maybe  " 

"Don't  be  embarrassed."  The  girl  smiled. 
"You  did  come  for  help,  didn't  you?"  ' 

Swallowing  against  a  sudden  dryness  in  his 
throat,  Otis  refolded  his  overcoat  on  his  lap  so 
that  the  ragged  lining  would  show  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 

"I— I  don't  have  any  money,  ma'am.  None 
at  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  cent.  I  was 
talking  to  this  bird— this  gentleman— and  he 
said  that  you  folks  are  good  for  a  handout 
sometimes." 

The  girl's  smile  did  not  falter.  "That's  true. 
We  are — on  occasion.  It  all  depends,  of 
course.  Now,  what  do  you  need  the  money 
for?  I  mean,  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  food  and 
lodging  or  is  there  some  special  need?" 

"Just  food  and — and  lodging."  Otis  brought 
the  words  out  grudgingly.  "But  1  ain't  joining 
up  with  the  church,"  he  told  her.  "Get  that 
straight,  sister." 

"Have  I  asked  you?"  The  girl's  smile  faded 
into  a  look  of  weariness.  "I  only  want  to  know 
that  you  really  need  the  money — that  you 
haven't  other  means  of  getting  it.  You  are  un- 
employed, I  take  it?  Do  you  have  a  regular 
line  of  work?" 

"No,  I  don't.  And  I  don't  want  one,  neither. 
I'm  just  another  no-good  dirty  bum,  lady,  ask- 
ing for  a  handout." 


The  girl  leaned  back  slightly  in  her  chair, 
giving  him  a  long  look.  "You  stay  here.  I  want 
to  speak  to  Father  James  about  you." 

The  old  fear  flashed  again  into  Otis'  pale 
eyes.  "I  won't  talk  to  no  preachers,"  he  said 
quickly. 

"Don't  worry,  you  won't  have  to."  The  girl 
crossed  to  the  door,  paused  to  look  back 
again.  "Don't  you  dare  run  out  on  me  while 
I'm  gone." 

He  was  still  there,  slumped  down  in  gloomy 
introspection,  when  the  girl  returned.  Her 
smile  restored,  she  crossed  briskly  to  the  desk 
and  sat  down.  Beneath  Otis'  astonished  gaze, 
she  reached  out  and  placed  a  ten-dollar  bill 
on  the  desk  between  them.  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  faint  expression  of  challenge. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  I  lied  to  get  that 
for  you.  I  told  Father  James  I  was  positive 
that  a  small  gesture  of  confidence  would  re- 
store your  faith  and  give  you  a  fresh  start." 
With  a  slight  lift  of  the  brows,  she  shrugged. 
"Maybe  it  will.  The  world  is  strange  some- 
times." 

Otis'  gaze  went  from  the  bill  to  the  girl  with 
widening  astonishment.  Budgeted  properly, 
ten  clams  could  keep  him  in  wine  for  nearly  a 
week. 

"  there's  only  one  thing,"  the  girl  was 

saying,  "I  have  to  take  your  name  and  ad- 
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and  star  above  star.  JOHN  muir 


dress.  I  do  have  to  account  in  some  way  for 
the  money  I  give  out  in  this  oflice." 

Laboring  forward,  the  truck  hit  another 
rut,  a  small  gully  washed  out  by  some  for- 
gotten rain,  and  lurched  heavily  to  the  right. 
Lddie  glanced  mer  at  Bull  with  an  expression 
of  timid  complaint.  "How  long  we  going  to 
stay  on  this  cow  path?" 

Bull  nodded  toward  the  expanse  of  brush 
on  the  left.  "There's  a  dry  river  bed  out  there. 
You  can't  see  it  from  here,  but  there's  an  old 
bridge,  like  I  said,  just  a  small  one.  We'll  be 
covered  by  trees  in  both  directions." 

Lddie  shrugged  in  unhappy  resignation. 
"One  thing,  you  were  sure  right  there's  no 
trallic  out  here.  Nobody's  been  on  this  road  in 
years."  Frowning.  Lddie  looked  away.  "Look." 
he  said,  "I  keep  wondering.  1  mean,  ever  since 
last  night."  He  nodded  back  toward  the  van. 
"You  know.  Bull — I  never  seen  you  act  like 
that  before.  I  mean.  sure.  I  seen  you  get  sore 
and  beat  some  guys  up  pretty  bad.  but— well, 
last  night  was  different." 

"He  asked  for  it,  didn't  he?" 

"Well — maybe — but,  you  know,  when  you 
had  him  by  the  throat  like  that,  and  he  went 
limp  and  dropped  to  the  floor?  And  you  kept 
hanging  onto  him?  Bull,  honest,  you  didn't 
look  like  you  knew  what  you  were  doing  any 
more." 

Bull's  heavy  brows  lowered.  "What's  it  to 

you?" 

"Bull,"  Eddie  said  quickly,  "I'm  just  saying 
maybe  you  kind  of .  .  .  blacked  out  there  for  a 
minute.  You  could  say  you  were  out  of  your 
head  when  you  done  it.  And  I  could  back 
you  up." 

For  a  long  moment  Bull  was  silent.  Finally 
he  said,  "You  trying  to  tell  me  I'm  crazy?" 

"Now,  Bull!  Listen!  All  you'd  have  to  do  is 
say  you  were.  Just  for  a  minute!  They  let  you 
off  for  that,  don't  they?  You  know — tem- 
porary insanity.  Lots  of  guys  get  off  for 
that." 

Bull  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  "I  ain't 
crazy,"  he  said  sullenly.  "You  just  better  get 
it  out  of  your  head  right  now  " 

"But  if  they  let  you  off  just  for  saying  it  

And  if  1  said  I  didn't  turn  you  in  because  I  was 
scared  you'd  go  off  again  and  kill  me,  we'd 


both  get  off.  Ain't  that  right?  We'd  both  get 
ofl-." 

""You  get  off,  that's  who  gets  off.  And  I  do 
time.  And  you  just  get  one  thing  straight  right 
now:  I  ain't  doing  time.  I'd  fry  first.  And  what 
happens  to  me  happens  to  you.  Anyway, 
we're  not  going  to  get  picked  up." 

"O.K.,"  Eddie  said  with  sudden  quietness. 
"From  now  on  I  ain't  saying  a  word." 

Bull  eased  the  truck  into  an  approaching 
turn.  "Maybe  you  said  too  much  already." 

Outside,  trees  loomed  evenly  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  winter  naked,  their  twisted 
branches  scraping  dryly  against  the  van  as  it 
passed.  The  road  seemed,  for  a  bit,  to  get  even 
rougher  than  before.  Eddie  leaned  back  jog- 
glingly  into  a  brooding  silence  of  his  own.  Up 
ahead,  as  the  truck  righted  out  of  the  turn, 
there  appeared  a  small  wooden  bridge.  Bull 
eased  on  the  brakes,  and  as  they  approached 
the  bridge  brought  the  van  to  a  gradual  stop. 

"Come  on,"  he  said  flatly,  "this  is  it." 

The  sudden  stillness,  following  the  sigh  of 
the  brakes,  fell  upon  Davey's  numbed  senses 
as  a  sort  of  humming  unreality.  His  ears 
buzzed  from  the  steady  growl  of  the  motor,  his 
body  tingled  from  the  constant  jarring  of  the 
journey  along  the  uneven  road.  In  the  dark- 
ness he  was  lost  for  a  moment  in  helpless  con- 
fusion. 

In  his  mind  lingered  the  insistant  vision  of 
the  lifeless  hand  descending  from  the  dark  in- 
terior of  the  cardboard  wardrobe.  Davey 
knew  very  little  about  death.  His  father  had 
tried  to  explain  it  to  him  once  when,  together, 
they  had  come  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  bird 
in  the  park.  It  was  nothing,  his  father  had  em- 
phasized, to  be  afraid  of. 

Instinct  now,  however,  deeply  overshad- 
owed the  words  of  his  father.  Death,  human 
death — in  reality — was  both  frightening  and 
dangerous.  It  was  the  most  terrifying  thing 
that  could  happen. 

At  a  sound  from  outside,  Davey  started  for- 
ward in  the  darkness,  his  heart  pounding 
wildly.  Listening,  he  knew  that  the  men  had 
got  out  of  the  cab  and  started  around  toward 
the  rear  of  the  v  an.  Realizing  that  he  must  not, 
at  any  cost,  make  his  presence  known  to  them, 
he  held  still.  The  handle  scraped  in  the  catch, 
and  a  moment  later  a  sliver  of  light  reached 
toward  him  as  the  door  swung  open.  Shrink- 
ing back,  Davey  recognized  the  heavy  slur  of 
the  dark  man's  voice. 

"Pull  it  over  to  the  edge  and  swing  it  down 
to  me." 

There  was  the  sound  of  movement,  a  dim 
scuflling  and  then  a  kind  of  grunt.  After  that 
the  sounds  diminished  rapidly  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  as  Davey  strained  forward  to  hear 
disappeared  altogether. 

Davey  .scrambled  forward;  since  the  door 
had  been  left  open,  he  had  been  given  a  chance 
for  escape.  He  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
crawled  until  he  emerged  into  a  small  free  area 
where  he  could  stand  up.  The  refrigerator 
loomed  in  front  of  him.  The  headboard  walled 
him  in  on  the  right,  a  tall  trunk  on  his  left. 

Climbing  up  on  the  trunk,  he  paused  to 
consider.  The  best  route,  he  quickly  decided, 
was  along  the  side  of  the  van,  close  to  his  left. 
The  rug  lay  there  so  that  the  furniture  against 
that  side  stood  a  little  way  away  from  the  wall. 
The  things  there  were  not  too  heavy;  if  they 
needed  to  be  shoved  aside  a  little,  he  would  be 
able  to  manage.  Sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
trunk,  he  let  his  legs  dangle  over  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  shoved  himself  forward. 

Landing  softly  on  the  tubular  end  of  the 
rug,  he  saw  what  he  had  not  been  able  to  see 
from  the  top  of  the  trunk :  the  passage,  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  furniture,  had  been  stuflTed 
solidly  with  pads.  It  would  still  be  possible  to 
get  through,  but  it  would  take  time. 

It  was  hard,  suffocating  work,  pulling  the 
pads  toward  him,  wriggling  around  them, 
shoving  them  behind,  turning  and  pulling  at 
the  next  one.  Minutes  passed  before  Davey, 
breathing  in  deep  gasps,  damp  with  perspira- 
tion, finally  emerged  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

At  the  edge  of  the  doorway  he  paused, 
looked  cautiously  out,  listened.  There  was  no 
sight  of  the  men,  no  sound  of  their  approach. 
The  rutted  road  stretched  out  before  him, 
turning  away  to  the  right  and  out  of  sight  be- 
hind a  thick  screen  of  trees.  Moving  out  into 


the  open,  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  van, 
and  prepared  to  jump. 

He  landed  jarringly  on  the  hard  surface  of 
the  road,  sprawling  over  on  his  side.  Pain  bit 
sharply  into  his  right  knee  and  he  knew  he  had 
skmned  it,  but  he  didn't  stop  to  look.  Scram- 
bling instantly  to  his  feet,  he  glanced  around 
for  some  place  of  immediate  concealment.  To 
his  right  was  the  rising  embankment  of  the' 
river  bed,  to  his  left  the  solid  tangle  of  trees 
and  underbrush.  In  the  opposite  direction  was 
a  narrow  wooden  bridge  and,  beyond,  the 
road  which  curved  off  into  the  obscurity  of  a 
tree-hidden  bend  very  like  the  one  that  lay 
behind. 

He  paused  and  looked  back.  The  trees  were 
closer  in  that  direction.  Aware  of  the  danger 
of  further  exposure,  he  turned  and  ran  toward 
them.  He  had  taken  only  a  few  steps,  however, 
when  a  voice  reached  out  sharply  to  him  from 
behind. 

"Hey,  kid!  What  you  doing  in  that  van? 
Hey!" 

Stunned,  his  breath  locked  tight  in  his 
throat,  Davey  stopped  and  looked  back.  The 
two  men,  only  their  heads  and  shoulders 
visible  at  first  on  the  horizon  of  the  embank- 
ment, seemed  to  grow  before  his  stricken  eyes, 
getting  larger  and  larger  with  every  racing 
second.  The  dark  man  was  carrying  the  now- 
empty  wardrobe,  the  blond  one  a  shovel.  It 
was  the  dark  man  who  had  called. 

"It's  the  kid!"  he  yelled.  "He's  been  in 
there  all  the  time!"  Shoving  the  wardrobe 
toward  his  companion,  he  started  forward, 
running. 

Jarred  into  action,  Davey  also  ran.  Sud- 
denly reversing  his  direction,  wanting  only  tc 
put  some  obstruction  between  himself  and  tht 
dark  man,  he  darted  around  the  far  side  of  the 
van  and  headed  for  the  bridge. 

"Stop!"  the  dark  man's  voice  bellowed  be- 
hind him.  "Come  back  here  or  I'll   " 

Davey  kept  on  running,  his  labored  breatf ' 
burning  in  his  throat.  Swerving  away  from  thi. 
bridge,  he  ran  up  the  embankment  at  the  right,  i 
gained  the  top  and  darted  down  toward  the' 
sandy  river  bed. 

Running  under  the  bridge,  he  stopped  and 
hurled  himself  against  the  nearest  of  the 
rough  stone  moorings.  As  footsteps  thunderec 
onto  the  bridge  just  above,  Davey  shrank  back 
closer  against  the  water-smoothed  stones. 

^A^aiting  until  he  was  sure  the  men  were  ou 
of  sight,  he  darted  up  the  opposite  embank 
ment.  Halfway  up  his  eye  fell,  almost  by  acci 
dent,  on  the  trunk  of  a  downed  tree  nearly  ob 
scured  in  the  brush.  Throwing  himself  towan  > 
it,  he  dropped  to  his  knees  and  crawled  unde 
it. 

For  a  moment  he  simply  lay  there,  panting 
then,  seeing  that  he  was  partially  exposed,  b 
reached  to  a  pine  seedling  and  pulled  it  dowi' 
over  him.  Almost  instantly  his  gaze  wa 
drawn  to  the  thing  he  had  not  noticed  befort  i 
Close  to  the  stone  mooring  against  which  h  } 
had  hidden  there  was  an  area  of  sand  whic 
had  obviously  been  disturbed  and  the 
smoothed  over. 

Staring  at  the  spot  in  dark  fascinatioi 
Davey  knew  certainly  that  this  was  where  th' 
dead  man  in  the  wardrobe  had  been  buriec 
And  then,  with  a  stabbing  thrill  of  horro 
he  saw  something  else.  His  own  footprint 
marked  the  newly  smoothed  surface,  showin 
all  too  clearly  his  progress  from  the  moorin  ' 
toward  his  present  place  of  hiding.  His  fir  ' 
impulse  was  to  strike  out  in  search  of  soir  ' 
new  place  in  which  to  take  cover,  but  ju  ' 
then  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  and  oni!  ' 
again  footsteps  on  the  bridge.  Holding  veij  • 
tightly  to  the  seedling  that  hid  him,  he  staye'  ' 
where  he  was.  The  footsteps  and  the  voio  ' 
became  more  distinct.  ' 

"Where  did  he  go?"  the  dark  man  aske-  ' 
"Where  could  he  get  to  so  fast?"  ;  ' 

The  footsteps  proceeded  to  the  center  of  till 
bridge  and  stopped.  I' 

"With  all  this  brush,"  the  blond  man  rl' 
plied,  "he  could  be  anywTiere.  Look,  BuII,B' 
you  ask  me  "  I* 

"Shut  up,  will  you,  and  let  me  think!  ill 

can't  get  out  of  here  "  There  was  a  paw  'i 

the  sound  of  shufBing  footsteps,  then  aga  i 
stillness.  Suddenly  the  dark  man  spoke  agai 
"Hey,  look !"  The  footsteps  abruptly  resume 
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Curiosity  is  standard  equipment 
at  the 

Ann  Pillsbury  Kitchens 


WHAT  HAPPENS  IF..  . !  If  you  use  cherry  juice 

in  Pillsbury  Creamy  Fudge  Frosting,  will  it  taste  like 
chocolate  covered  cherries?  We  make  a  flavor  test  in  the 
Ann  Pillsbury  Kitchens,  where  "just  wondering"  often  re- 
sults in  exciting  discoveries  like  this  new  cake  recipe. 

CHERRY  GELATIN  DESSERT...THAT'S 
THE  SURPRISE  INGREDIENT  IN  THIS 

Double 
Cherry  Chocolate 
Cake! 

A  curious  idea  . . .  cherry  gelatin  in  chocolate  cake! 
We  thought  so,  too,  until  we  tried  it.  We  got  a 
delicious  new  cake!  Moist  and  rich,  with  cherry 
flavo'f  adding  new  charm  to  Pillsbury  Chocolate 
Fudge  Cake.  Double  charm,  because  the  Pillsbury 
Creamy  Fudge  Frosting  is  laced  with  cherry  sweet- 
ness, too.  This  is  a  cake  that  men  dearly  love.  Bake 
it  and  see  what  your  man  says. 


DOUBLE  CHERRY  CHOCOLATE  CAKE 

Blend...  (in  large  mixer  bowl)  1  package  Pillsbury  Choco- 
late Fudge  Cake  Mix,  1  package  cherry-flavored 
gelatin,  2  tablespoons  salad  oil  and  •  9  cup  water 
for  1  min.  at  low  speed.  Beat  at  med.  speed  2  min. 

Add  ...  2  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  1  min.  after  each 
addition.  Add  a  third  egg,  cup  drained,  finely 
chopped  maraschino  cherries  and  an  additional 
3^2  cup  water.  Beat  at  med.  speed  1  min. 

Pour..  .  into  two  9-inch  round  pans — greased  and  floured 
on  bottoms  only. 

Bake  ..at  350°  for  40  to  45  minutes.  Cool,  fill  and  frost 
with  Cherry  Fudge  Frosting. 

CHERRY  FUDGE  FROSTING 

Prepare  Pillsbury  Creamy  Fudge  Frosting  Mix  as  di- 
rected on  package,  substituting  maraschino  cherry 
juice  for  the  water.  Stir  in  3  tablespoons  chopped, 
drained  cherries  and,  if  desired,  ]i  cup  chopped  nuts. 

THIS  RECIPE  GUARANTEED  OVEN-PERFECT  BECAUSE  IT'S 
OVEN-TESTED  IN  THE  ANN  PILLSBURY  KITCHENS 


Nothing  says  lovinlike  something  from  the  oven...  and  Pillsbury  says  it  best! 


Pillsbury  Cake  Mixes  really  do  taste  homemade.  They're 
moist  and  light  the  day  you  bake  them,  just  as  moist  the  day 
after.  Try  Pillsbury  Frosting  Mixes,  too.  You  get  old-fashioned 
home-cooked  flavor  and  smoothness  with  no  cooking  at  all. 
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this  time  running.  "Come  on— under  the 
bridge!" 

"Bull!"  the  blond  man  cried.  "Bull,  he's 
just  a  little  kid!  Listen!" 

The  running  footsteps  stopped,  but  only  to 
be  instantly  replaced  by  a  rustling  in  the 
brush  on  the  embankment.  Davey,  peering 
out  with  anxious  eyes,  watched  in  dread  for 
the  appearance  of  the  dark  man  beneath  the 
bridge.  He  hugged  the  ground  more  tightly, 
pressing  as  clo.se  to  it  as  his  small  strength 
would  allow.  Molding  the  seedling  tightly  above 
him,  he  looked  out  again  through  the  space 
between  the  branches.  The  dark  man,  running 
into  view,  paused  briefly  to  scan  the  direction 
of  the  telltale  footprints  in  the  smoothed  sand 
and  then  started  toward  the  embankment.  Al- 
most at  once  footsteps  sounded  close  at  hand, 
twigs  and  leaves  crackled  dryly  beneath  the 
pressure  of  heavy,  thick-soled  boots.  To  Davey, 
shrinking  back  under  the  tree  trunk,  it  seemed 
that  the  pounding  of  his  own  heart,  if  nothing 
else,  would  surely  give  him  away. 

The  first  footsteps  were  joined  by  the  other, 
lighter  ones  of  the  blond  man.  And  then  there 
was  stillness.  Davey,  pressing  his  face  into 
the  hollow  of  his  arm,  was  sure  this  could 
mean  only  one  thing:  they  had  found  him. 
He  was  so  certain  of  this  that  he  hadn't  even 
the  courage  to  turn  his  head  and  look  up.  And 
then  the  blond  man  spoke. 

"He  must  ha\e  gone  in  under  the  brush 
somewhere." 

"Maybe,"  the  dark  man  replied  ponder- 
ously. "Maybe  so." 

The  silence  thai  followed  was  punctuated 
with  a  small,  metallic  click. 

"Hey,  wail  a  minute,"  the  dark  man  said. 
"I  got  an  idea.  Come  on." 

The  footsteps  returned  in  the  direction  of 
Davey's  hilling  place,  continued  past  and  on 
down  the  embankment. 

Davey  looked  out  just  in  time  to  see  the  men 
cross  the  ri\er  bed  and  start  up  the  opposite 
rise.  His  lirsl  feeling  was  one  of  hope;  maybe 
they  were  going  to  go  away  after  all.  Some- 
thing, however,  told  him  that  this  wasn't  very 
likely. 

Al'ler  a  moment  there  was  a  heavy  slamming 
sound  which  Davey  instantly  recogni/eil  as 
the  closing  of  the  door  of  the  san.  This  was 
followed  by  other  souiuls,  sounds  of  random 
activity,  indecipherable  scraps  of  muted  con- 
versation. Then  there  was  the  slam  of  one  of 
the  cab  doors  up  front. 

The  dark  man's  voice  reached  out  with 
sudden  distinctness.  "Ne\er  mind.  Pile  in.  If 
he  wants  to  crawl  around  in  the  weeds  with 
the  snakes,  let  him.  Come  on,  let's  roll." 

liven  after  the  sound  of  the  van  had  moved 
away  into  the  distance,  he  still  did  not  move. 
The  diminishing  gri>an  of  the  motor  faded  ofT 
around  the  cur\e  beyond  the  bridge  and  after 
a  moment  finally  died  away  altogether.  With 
great  caution  Da\ey  crawled  stifHy  backward 
out  of  the  narrow  space  under  the  tree  trimk 
and  stood  up.  Looking  about  numbly  at  the 
gray,  tangled  desolation  into  which  he  had 
escaped,  he  was  aware  for  the  first  time  of  the 
pain  in  his  bruised  knee,  of  the  cold  that 
plucked  at  his  small  body  through  the  meager 
protection  of  his  sweater.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  small  lost  ligure  in  the  wilderness,  his 
mind  assaulted  by  the  accumulated  terrors  of 
the  last  couple  of  hours,  his  face  streaked  with 
tears  long  since  forgotten.  Glancing  down  the 
rise  at  the  smoothed  place  in  the  sand,  he 
frowned  and  started  up  the  embankment  to- 
ward the  road. 

When  he  had  planned  his  escape,  he  had 
thought  of  it  as  a  swift  and  final  accomplish- 
ment. Even  in  the  country,  he  had  always 
imagined,  you  were  provided  with  telephones 
and  stores  and  policemen  when  you  really 
and  truly  needed  them.  This  place,  though, 
this  gray  emptiness  with  its  vast  silence  and 
its  dead  and  tangled  trees,  was  like  something 
from  a  bad  dream.  Arriving  at  the  edge  of  the 
road,  still  concealed  by  the  brush,  he  stopped 
and  peered  out.  Pressing  his  hand  to  his  knee 
to  stop  it  from  hurting,  he  studied  the  road 
with  frowning  perplexity,  lost  in  indecision. 

In  the  end,  he  chose  simply  by  instinct; 
feeling  that  the  desolation  behind  was  already 
known,  he  decided  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  departed  van  in  the  hope  that  something 


better  lay  up  ahead.  Hesitantly,  not  at  all  cer- 
tain he  was  doing  the  right  thing,  he  emerged 
from  the  bushes  onto  the  road  and  started  out. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  first  curving  of  the 
bend,  some  sixth  sense  prompted  him  to  stop 
short.  A  band  of  fear  tightening  about  his 
chest,  holding  his  breath  still  in  his  lungs,  he 
edged  forward  and  peered  up  ahead.  He  knew, 
even  before  he  caught  sight  of  it,  what  would 
be  waiting  there  for  him. 

He  saw  only  the  corner  of  the  van,  but  even 
as  he  looked  out  at  it,  the  dark  man  appeared 
suddenly  in  profile.  Drawing  back  in  panic, 
Davey  looked  around  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come.  He  realized  now  that  he 
must  abandon  the  road  altogether.  Turning 
his  gaze  up  the  wooded  rise,  he  started  for- 
ward. And  then,  instantly,  he  stopped  again, 
his  blood  turned  cold  with  horror.  Above, 
stationed  there  as  a  lookout,  stood  the  blond 
man.  At  the  same  moment  that  Davey  looked 
up  and  caught  sight  of  him,  the  man  swung 
around  and  looked  down. 

Davey  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  too  startled 
to  move,  waiting  for  the  cry  of  alarm  that 
would  surely  come  next.  But  it  did  not  come, 
not  just  then.  As  Davey's  eyes  met  those  of 
the  blond  man,  he  seemed  to  stare  into  a  mir- 
rored reflection  of  his  own  sick  indecision. 
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Then  the  man  raised  his  hand  slightly,  as  if  in 
an  unconscious  desire  to  banish  Davey  from 
his  sight.  To  Davey  the  moNcment  seemed  to 
indicate  a  direction  of  flight. 

Tearing  his  eyes  away,  he  darted  toward  the 
dense  brush  at  the  side  of  the  road.  A  voice 
shouted  somewhere  behind  him,  and  he  ran 
all  the  faster,  the  dry  leaves  crackling  like  fire 
beneath  his  flying  feet.  Then  there  was  an  an- 
swering yell,  a  cry  of  anger,  and  the  sound  of 
running. 

Entering  the  trees,  meeting  heavy  brush,  he 
crouched  down  and  started  to  crawl.  A  branch 
caught  at  his  sweater  and  clung,  but  he 
quickly  pulled  free  of  it  and  hurried  on.  Stones 
cut  sharply  into  his  palms  and  into  his  injured 
knee ;  a  twig  reached  out,  clawing  his  forehead. 
Tears  of  fright  brimmed  in  his  eyes  and  blurred 
the  way  ahead.  He  paused  to  wipe  away  the 
blinding  tears  and  through  the  harsh  rasp  of 
his  own  tortured  breathing  he  heard  crashing 
sounds  in  the  brush  close  behind. 

The  dark  man's  voice  reached  out  to  him  in 
an  angry  snarl.  "You  should've  yelled  sooner! 
Can't  1  trust  you  to  do  nothing?" 

"It's  hard  to  see  in  this  stuff,"  the  blond 
man  responded  weakly.  "Anyway,  you  was 
closer  than  me." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  dark  man  moved 
tentatively  to  the  right.  "There's  a  clearing 
around  through  here.  He  probably  went  this 
way.  You  go  on  back  to  the  road,  I'll  go 
ahead.  And  keep  your  eyes  open.  It  would  be 
just  like  him  to  double  back  on  us." 

There  was  a  muttered  reply  that  Davey 
couldn't  hear,  and  then  the  two  men,  going 
their  separate  ways,  moved  out  of  sight. 

Waiting  until  he  had  regained  his  breath, 
Davey  resumed  his  uneasy  progress  through 


the  brush.  He  moved  more  slowly  now,  pick- 
ing his  way  with  greater  care  so  as  to  spare  his 
hands  and  knees.  For  a  time  the  brush  grew 
even  more  dense,  presenting  a  more  difficult 
passage,  then  gradually  it  began  to  thin  out 
again.  Pausing,  Davey  lowered  his  head 
slightly  and  peered  ahead.  He  saw  that  he  was 
approaching  a  clearing.  Renewing  his  efforts, 
he  pressed  on. 

As  he  drew  closer  he  paused  again.  Turning 
his  head  sharply,  he  sniffed  the  air;  there  was 
an  odor,  something  that  spelled  danger.  Now, 
smelling  it  again  and  more  distinctly,  he  knew 
that  it  was  cigarette  smoke. 

Before  his  widening  gaze  there  appeared  a 
pair  of  feet  encased  in  heavy,  blunt-toed 
shoes.  As  they  moved  forward  and  stopped, 
he  shrank  slowly  back  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  just  come. 

Finding  his  way  into  the  small  reception 
room  in  the  church  basement.  Bill  glanced 
quickly  around,  saw  a  young  woman  before  a 
long  row  of  filing  cabinets,  a  small  stack  of 
cards  clutched  in  her  hand. 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

The  girl  turned  to  him  with  surprise  and 
then  smiled.  "May  I  help  you?" 

Bill  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  wondering 
exactly  how  to  begin.  "I'm  looking  for  some- 
one," he  said  finally.  Suddenly  the  mission 
that  had  brought  him  here  seemed  destined  to 
failure  even  before  it  had  begun.  "I  don't 
know  his  name.  1  was  hoping  that  you  might 
be  able  to  identify  him  from  a  description.  I 
hate  to  bother  you  with  anything  so  vague, 
but  " 

"We  have  quite  a  large  congregation  here  at 
St.  Mark's,"  the  girl  said  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  this  is  so  important.  Any- 
way, I  don't  think  this  man  would  be  a  regu- 
lar member  of  the  church.  He's — well,  he's 
rather  disreputable-looking.  He  must  be  a 
t ra nsien t — f rom  a  ppea  ranees. ' ' 

"All  sorts  of  people  come  to  us  for  help. 
Why  don't  you  describe  this  man?" 

Feeling  more  and  more  strongly  the  futility 
of  this  interview.  Bill  repeated  the  scant  de- 
scription Carol  had  given  the  police.  "I  was 
hoping,  since  he  must  ha\e  torn  your  an- 
nouncement out  of  the  paper,  that  he  had 
some  sort  of  business  here— or  was  at  least 
known." 

"You  can't  tell  me  any  more  than  that 
about  him?" 

Bill  thought  for  a  moment.  "He  didn't  have 
a  hat." 

The  girl  shrugged.  "I'm  afraid  that's  not 
much  help  either.  Most  men,  I  suppose — 
even  transients — take  off  their  hats  before 
they  come  into  the  office.  However,  there 
have  been  several  people  in  today,  and  there 
were  two  men  who  might  fit  your  description. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  both  in  the  right  age 
bracket  and— well,  poorly  dressed.  Neither 
of  them  mentioned  tearing  our  announcement 
out  of  the  newspaper."  She  made  a  flat  dep- 
recating gesture  with  her  hands.  "I  can  give 
you  their  names  and  addresses  if  you  want." 
Leafing  through  the  cards  which  she  had 
dropped  on  the  desk,  she  found  the  one  she 
wanted  and  put  the  others  aside.  "Mr. 
Sydney  Davies.  The  Merchants'  Hotel,  Com- 
merce Street."  She  shook  her  head  over  this 
notation.  "1  don't  know  how  he  hopes  to 
get  a  job.  He's  practically  blind,  and  both 
hands  are  crippled  with  arthritis.  I  referred 
him  to  an  agency,  but  I  don't  know  what 
they  can  do  for  him."  She  leafed  through 
the  cards  again  and  stopped  at  another.  Her 
expression  became  slightly  wry.  "Mr.  Otis 
Lovelace.  To  be  reached  through  a  waiter 
named  Steve  Beldan  at  a  place  on  River  Street 
called  the  Lucky  Night  Bar.  The  address  is 
nine  eight  one  nine.  Otis  Lovelace."  She 
looked  up  with  arched  brows  as  she  wrote  it 
down.  "Would  you  say  that  was  a  phony?" 

Bill  nodded  absently.  "Maybe  so." 

Tearing  the  page  from  the  pad,  the  girl 
handed  it  across  to  him,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  the  bonus  of  her  brightest  smile.  "1  think 
I  could  have  made  up  a  better  alias  myself." 

Otis,  shoving  his  way  into  the  dim,  stale- 
sweet  precincts  of  the  Lucky  Night  Bar, 
crossed  o\er  to  the  counter  with  an  air  of  con- 
fidence and  easy  unconcern  such  as  he  had  not 
exhibited  in  this  quarter  for  some  little  time. 


As  he  lodged  himself  at  the  bar,  the  bartender 
turned  and  shook  his  head. 

"No  soap,  Otis.  No  credit.  So  why  argue?" 

In  an  unhurried  and  debonair  gesture  of 
bland  indifference,  Otis  inserted  his  hand  into 
the  pocket  that  contained  his  wealth. 

"Credit?"  he  inquired.  "Who  wants  credit? 
Don't  be  ignorant." 

The   bartender  raised   one   dark   brow.  " 
"Yeah?  You're  already  into  me  for  two  bits 
from  last  night." 

Extracting  a  quarter  from  his  pocket,  Otis 
placed  it  with  a  nice  show  of  restraint  on  the 
counter.  With  no  visible  change  of  expression 
the  bartender  picked  up  the  coin  and  pocketed 
it.  Reaching  under  the  counter,  he  produced  a 
battered  brown  felt  hat. 

"In  your  hurry  last  night  you  left  this." 

Otis  gazed  upon  the  hat,  his  gaze  widening 
with  gradual  disillusionment.  "You  lifted  my 
lid  for  security?  After  all  the  trade  I  give 
you!" 

"Trade!"  The  bartender  made  a  brief 
sound  of  derision.  "You  can't  remember  the 
last  time  you  seen  a  buck  all  in  one  piece." 

"Oh?"  Extracting  his  hand  from  his , 
pocket,  Otis  held  up  for  display  not  one  dollar 
but  eight— three  ones  and  a  five.  Turning 
away,  he  started  back  toward  the  entrance. 
"They'll  be  glad  to  take  my  dough  down  at 
the  White  Dot." 

Behind  him  the  bartender  leaned  over  the 
counter.  "You'll  be  back.  When  they  toss  you 
out  down  there  you'll  be  back  looking  for 
favors." 

Refusing  to  dignify  this  statement  with  an 
answer,  Otis  continued  out  through  the  door- 
way and  along  the  sidewalk.  After  a  moment, 
a  glittering  black  convertible  pulled  in  toward 
the  curb  almost  directly  in  front  of  him. 

Otis  watched  with  interest  as  the  driver 
maneuvered  the  car  into  position,  set  the^ 
brake  and  got  out.  That  anyone  driving  so  fine 
an  automobile  should  visit  the  row  was  a  mat- 
ter for  lively  conjecture.  Otis'  gaze,  therefore, 
was  close  upon  the  young  man  as  he  turned  at 
the  fender  of  the  car  and  came  toward  him. 

Otis  could  not  exactly  decipher  the  expres- 
sion that  leaped  into  the  young  man's  face  as  • 
their  eyes  met,  but  it  looked  disconcertingly 
like  a  kind  of  recognition.  For  a  moment  he 
had  the  uneasy  feeling  that  he  was  about  to  be 
hailed  and  spoken  to.  But  then  the  young 
man's  gaze  fell  from  Otis'  face  to  the  battered 
hat  in  his  hand  and,  ducking  his  head  as  if  in 
embarrassment,  he  struck  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lucky  Night  Bar. 

\A^ondering  what  business  this  prosperous 
and  respectable-looking  young  person  could 
possibly  have  inside  the  Lucky  Night,  Otis 
hesitated.  Perhaps  he  should  relent  and  go 
back,  just  for  one  drink.  As  he  considered 
this,  however,  another  car  came  to  a  jarring 
stop  beside  the  convertible.  Noting  the  two  , 
grim-faced  occupants  of  this  vehicle,  Otis  i 
moved  off  hastily  down  the  street. 

Otis,  like  the  other  intimates  of  the  row, 
could  tell  a  cop  just  by  the  set  of  his  jaw.  And, 
like  the  others,  he  believed  firmly  that  where  < 
the  law  was  was  the  best  place  to  be  the  long-  I 
est  way  away  from  just  as  fast  as  you  could  i 
get  there.  :  i 

j  • 

The  instant  the  car  stopped  Sergeant  Mercer  '  1 
threw  the  door  open  and  struck  out  rapidly  in  ( .■ 
the  direction  of  the  Lucky  Night  Bar.  He  a 
caught  up  with  Bill  practically  on  the  thresh- 
old. :, 

"Mr.  Cleaves,"  he  said,  drawing  Bill  back  j 
firmly  in  the  direction  of  the  cars,  "we've  been 
chasing  you  all  over  town.  The  girl  at  the  I: 
church  said  you  might  be  here."  He  stopped  i  .- 
and  faced  Bill  levelly.  "Now,  look,  Mr.  i  ~ 
Cleaves,  I  know  how  you  feel  and  I  hate  to  ^ 
spoil  your  fun,  but  I've  got  to  ask  you  to  give  I 
this  up  right  here." 

Bill's  gaze  became  puzzled.  "Well,  I  know 
it's  just  a  slim  chance,  but  "  » 

"You've  got  to  leave  this  sort  of  thing  to  )  ii 
us,"  Sergeant  Mercer  broke  in.  "Now,  just  |  'i 
tell  me,  what  were  you  planning  to  do  once  j; 
you  got  inside  that  place  anyway?" 

Bill  hesitated.  "Well,  I  don't  know  exactly: 
I  was  going  to  ask  for  this  Otis  Lovelace— 
naturally." 

"And  then  what?  Suppose  they  pointed  to 
some  guy  and  said,  'That's  the  bird  you're  I  j 
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)king  for"?  What  were  you  going  to  do 

Ml?" 

•Well"— Bill  faltered— "Td  talk  to  him, 
uess,  and  then — if  he  seemed  to  know  any- 
ng— I'd  call  you.  I  didn't  have  any  plan 
irked  out." 

■'Mr.  Cleaves,  I'm  not  trying  to  embarrass 
u.  1  just  want  to  point  out  that  when  you 

a  lead  like  this  and  try  to  follow  it  up  your- 
f,  you're  just  running  the  risk  of  killing  it. 
en  if  you  found  this  guy,  you'd  just  be  tip- 
jg  him  off;  he'd  either  disappear  or  clam 

completely  before  we  ever  got  to  him. 
ok,  Mr.  Cleaves — we  work  this  district. 
;  know  the  score  down  here.  Believe  me, 
ting  information  out  of  these  guys  is  no 
iple  operation." 

Bill  looked  up,  feeling  again  his  own  use- 
sness,  even  worse  now  than  before.  "I  just 
1 1  had  to  do  something." 
Sergeant  Mercer  put  a  hand  to  his  shoulder, 
low,  you've  got  your  choice;  you  can  wait 
t  here  and  see  what  we  find  out  or  you  can 
on  home,  and  we'll  call  you  later.  Frankly, 
vould  be  a  relief  to  me  to  have  you  home 
;h  your  wife." 

\s  Sergeant  Mercer  moved  ofT  toward  the 
cky  Night  Bar,  Bill  paused  dispiritedly, 
n  started  around  the  convertible  to  get  in- 
As  he  did,  however,  his  gaze  moved  ab- 
tly  up  the  street  and  was  arrested  by  the 
le  figure  lurking  with  covert  watchfulness 
the  corner.  It  was  the  same  man  who  had 
ight  his  attention  when  he  had  first  got 
t  of  the  car.  Bill  paused.  There  was  somc- 
ng  about  the  man,  something  in  his  pale, 
luisitive  eyes  

He  glanced  back  toward  the  Lucky  Night 
r,  but  Sergeant  Mercer  had  already  dis- 
peared  inside.  Bill  doubted  very  much  that 
would  bo  greatly  interested  in  any  vague 
nches  about  random  men  on  street  corners. 

netheless           His  ga/e  slid  back  toward 

man  in  the  shabby  overcoat. 

'Mrs.  Cleaves?"  the  young  man  asked, 
[y  name  is  Mack,  Harold  Mack.  I'm  with 

Express.  I  hear  you  folks  are  having  a  little 
uble  over  here.  Is  that  correct?" 
Tarol  backed  away  a  little.  She  hadn't 
lUght  about  the  newspapers.  She  under- 
od  it  could  sometimes  be  dangerous  to  give 
m  too  much  information. 

My  husband  isn't  here  right  now,"  she 

I.  "If  you  want  to  come  back  later  " 

'You  want  to  find  your  little  boy,  don't 

?" 

arol's  hand,  poised  on  the  edge  of  the 
jr,  hesitated.  "I— of  course  I  do." 
'Then  I  think  you  ought  to  talk  to  me,  Mrs. 
aves.  Look  at  it  this  way.  So  far  you've 
y  got  the  police  working  for  you  on  this. 

y  represent  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
al  population  of  this  city.  Wouldn't  it  be 
ter  to  have  the  whole  town  out  looking  for 
ir  son?" 

Tarol  stared  at  him.  "We're  not  posi- 

  He  may  have  just  run  away.  He 

;ht  come  home  at  any  momient  now." 
But  what  about  the  man?"  the  young  man 
ed.  "That's  the  angle  that  will  do  you  the 
St  good." 

Tarol  looked  up  sharply.  "It  makes  good 
ly;  is  that  what  you  mean?" 
It  makes  the  story  more  important,"  the 
mg  man  said.  "It  gets  more  people  inter- 
•d.  Mrs.  Cleaves,  a  lot  of  identifications 
e  been  made  through  the  newspapers, 
re  than  you  probably  realize.  Fifteen  min- 
s  after  our  paper  hits  the  stands  a  quarter 
I  million  people  will  be  alerted  to  keep  an 
out  for  your  son  and  his  abductor.  Two 
irs  after  that  the  figure  will  increase 


arol  made  a  gesture  of  submissive  help- 
ness.  "The  part  about  the  man,"  she  said, 
uld  you  keep  it  from  sounding  too — too 
Kid?" 

We'll  simply  state  the  facts  on  it.  What 
pie  will  add  to  that  sort  of  thing  in  their 
1  minds,  I  don't  know."  His  smile  returned, 
onfident  as  ever.  "Now,  the  most  impoi- 
thing  of  all — do  you  have  a  picture  of  the 
d?" 

Arol's  hand  moved  out  in  a  quick,  uncon- 
lUS  gesture  of  defense.  Davey's  picture  in 
newspaper! 


"No,"  she  said  quickly,  "no,  I  don't  have 

a  picture.  They  were  all  packed  away  and  " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  remembering  the  snap- 
shot of  Davey  she  always  carried  in  her  wallet. 

"Our  greatest  hope,"  the  young  man  said 
quickly,  following  her  gaze,  "is  in  letting  the 
readers  see  what  the  boy  looks  like.  A  word 
description  doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  most  peo- 
ple." 

Carol  barely  heard  him.  The  picture  of 
Davey,  taken  in  the  park,  was  suddenly  all 
too  vivid  in  her  mind.  She  saw  Davey  smiling 
and  happy,  standing  against  a  background  of 
spring  blossoms.  To  avoid  tears,  she  forced 
her  attention  back  to  what  the  young  man 
was  saying. 

"You  don't  want  to  pass  up  anything  that 
will  help  find  your  son,  Mrs.  Cleaves." 

Carol  nodded  in  mute  wretchedness.  She 
crossed  to  the  window  seat,  picked  up  the  red 
leather  wallet,  and  removed  the  snapshot. 
Unable  to  resist  looking  down  at  it,  she  saw 
Davey's  smiling  face  through  a  threatening 
blur. 

"This  was  taken  about  seven  months  ago," 
she  said.  "He's  grown  a  little  since  then,  and  it 
makes  his  hair  look  darker,  but— but  it  looks 
like  him,  all  right.  Davey's  smile— no  one 

could  miss  his  smile   "  Tearing  her  gaze 

from  the  picture,  si.e  turned  abruptly,  crossed 
back  to  the  young  man  and  placed  the  picture 
in  his  outstretched  hand.  "Will  it  be  all  right?" 

The  yoimg  man  studied  the  picture  briefly 
and  smiled  his  reassurance.  "It's  fine.  He's  a 
nice-looking  boy."  Taking  a  notebook  from 
his  inside  coat  pocket,  he  in.serted  the  picture 
between  its  pages  and  returned  it  to  its  place. 
"You  won't  regret  you  gave  it  to  me.  I'll  see 
that  you  get  it  back." 

"Yes,"  Carol  said,  "I  want  it  back." 

It  seemed  to  Davey  he  had  crouched,  trem- 
bling, in  the  underbrush  forever  before  the 
dark  man  had  finally  ground  out  his  cigarette 
against  the  fallen  leaves  and  gone  ofT  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  had  appeared.  Even 
then,  just  to  be  sure,  he  had  stayed  in  hiding  a 
little  while  longer  until  he  was  quite  convinced 
the  man  had  really  gone  away.  At  last  he 
crept  out  into  the  clearing  and,  pausing  to  rest 
his  aching  legs,  looked  carefully  around. 

Though  it  was  still  afternoon,  the  air  seemed 
colder  and  more  moist,  as  though  evening 
were  already  approaching.  Shivering  slightly, 
he  tried  to  think  what  he  should  do  next.  He 
couldn't  go  back  to  the  road;  the  men  were 
sure  to  be  there  waiting  for  him.  His  only 
choice,  he  supposed,  was  to  continue  on 
through  the  underbrush  in  hope  of  finding  his 
way  out  to  help. 

After  some  minutes,  coming  to  a  deep,  nar- 
row gully,  he  made  his  way  laboriously  across 
and,  reaching  the  other  side,  sat  down  on  a 
rock  to  rest.  The  danger  of  discovery  appar- 
ently out  of  the  way  for  the  moment,  he 
turned  his  mind  to  the  fact  that  he  was  hope- 
lessly lost  in  this  strange,  wild  place  and 
needed  desperately  to  find  a  way  out.  Tears 
started  in  his  eyes,  but  he  fought  them  back 
doggedly.  Engaged  in  this  struggle  with  him- 
self, he  suddenly  tensed  and  looked  around. 
From  just  a  little  way  to  his  right  came  a 
sound  that  both  frightened  and  baflfled  him— 
a  weird,  many-throated  kind  of  gabbling.  Si- 
lence followed,  then  again  the  strange  sound. 
Rising,  he  started  cautiously  toward  the  trees. 
Shoving  his  way  through,  he  peered  out,  his 
eyes  round  with  wonder. 

Directly  before  him  appeared  a  large 
cleared  area  enclosed  with  a  high  wire  fence. 
At  the  far  end  of  this  stood  a  long,  narrow,  un- 
painted  shelter  with  a  crude  tar-paper  roof. 
The  thing,  however,  that  caught  up  Davey's 
attention  immediately  was  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  large,  odd-looking  birds  that 
were  the  source  of  the  strange,  intermittent 
sound.  Their  feathers,  except  for  occasional 
gray  and  white  markings,  glistened  blackly  in 
the  dim  afternoon  light.  As  they  stalked  dart- 
ingly  about  in  groups,  angry  red  wattles  trem- 
bled beneath  their  pointed  beaks,  small  black 
eyes  blinked  with  glittering  fierceness. 

It  was  a  long  moment  before  Davey  was 
fully  aware  of  the  plain,  unpainted  house,  the 
shed  and  garage  that  stood  in  the  distance  be- 
yond. Weak  with  relief  at  having  found  his 
way  to  civilization,  he  simply  stood  and  stared. 


The  screen  door  opened,  and  a  large,  gray- 
haired  woman  wearing  a  faded  blue  house 
dress  and  a  bulky  brown  sweater  appeared, 
carrying  a  basket  heavy  with  wet  clothing. 

Instantly  Davey  shoved  his  way  through  the 
last  of  the  brush  and,  running  along  the  fence, 
started  toward  the  yard.  Then  he  stopped. 
Hastily  reaching  back  into  his  hip  pocket,  he 
extracted  a  small  leather  billfold  and,  holding 
it  out  before  him,  continued  on. 

The  billfold,  a  miniature  one  made  espe- 
cially for  a  little  boy,  contained  a  card  upon 
which  were  printed  Davey's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  His  father  had  told 
him  that  if  he  was  ever  lost  all  he  would  need 
to  do  was  show  the  card  to  the  first  person  he 
could  find  and  they  would  help  him. 

By  the  time  Davey  reached  the  yard,  the 
woman  had  already  crossed  to  the  clothesline 
and  was  hanging  up  her  clothes.  Hearing  him 
behind  her,  she  clutched  a  work-reddened 
hand  to  her  abundant  bosom  and  stared  at 
him  in  wide-eyed  astonishment. 

"My  goodness,  child!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Where  in  the  world  did  you  come  from?" 
Her  smile  fell  away  as  she  looked  at  him  more 
closely.  "Why,  your  face  is  all  scratched.  Have 
you  been  out  in  the  woods?" 

Davey  nodded.  "Please,"  he  said  breath- 
lessly, "will  you  call  my  mother  right  away 
and  let  me  talk  to  her?" 

The  woman  knelt  and  held  her  arms  out  to 
him  in  wide  invitation.  "Come  here,  child," 
she  crooned,  "come  here  to  me.  Poor,  fright- 
ened love,  come  to  Selma  and  tell  her  what's 
wrong." 

Davey  hesitated,  but  then,  pressed  by  his 
own  desperate  need  for  the  comfort  and  pro- 
tection she  held  out  to  him,  he  ran  to  her  and 
threw  himself  against  her.  As  her  arms  closed 
strongly,  warmly  around  him,  putting  a  sturdy 
wall  between  him  and  all  the  horror  of  the  last 
several  hours,  he  buried  his  face  against  her 
soft  bosom  and  began  to  sob.  He  was  only 
vaguely  aware  of  the  rough  hand  that  stroked 
his  hair. 

"There,  there,"  the  woman  said  softly,  "it's 
all  right.  Whatever  it  is,  it's  all  right  now. 
Don't  be  frightened  any  more."  She  started  to 
rise,  but  Davey  pulled  away. 

"Will  you  call  my  mother?"  he  asked 
tensely.  "She  doesn't  know  where  I  am,  and 

there  are  two  men  on  the  road  "  He  held 

out  the  billfold. 

The  woman  nodded.  "We'll  call  her.  But 
we  can't  right  away.  We  don't  have  a  phone 
here  on  the  ranch,  but  we'll  drive  down  to  the 
store  as  soon  as  we  can  and  call  her  from 
there.  Now,  you  come  on  inside  and  calm 
down  and  then  you  can  tell  Selma  all  about  it. 
Goodness,  child,  you  don't  need  to  look  like 
that.  Whatever  the  trouble  is,  it's  all  over  now 
and  you're  safe.  You  know  that,  sweetheart, 
don't  you?" 

The  woman  led  him  through  the  screened 
door  into  a  shallow  porch  and  then  through 
another  door  into  a  kitchen.  The  room  was 
rustic  and  starkly  unadorned,  but  it  was  full  of 
warmth  and  the  wonderful  sweet  smell  of  the 
newly  baked  pie  that  stood  on  the  oilcloth- 
covered  table  at  the  center  of  the  room.  Davey 
obediently  held  out  his  hands  when  the 
woman  brought  a  basin  of  warm  water  to 
bathe  them.  Finishing  with  his  hands,  she 
sponged  the  scratch  on  his  forehead  and  then, 
noticing  his  bleeding  knees,  rolled  back  the 
legs  of  his  trousers  and  bathed  them  too. 

She  brought  him  a  thick  sandwich  filled 
with  tender  white  turkey  meat,  and  a  tall  glass 
of  fresh  frothy  milk.  As  he  started  in  raven- 
ously on  the  sandwich,  she  cut  a  piece  of  the 
fragrant  warm  pie  and  put  it  on  a  plate  before 
him.  Pulling  out  the  chair  at  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  she  sat  down  and  smiled  at  him. 

When  he  had  finished  the  sandwich,  Davey 
turned  immediately  to  the  hot  pie.  He  was 
just  cutting  into  it  when  a  door  opened  some- 
where at  the  front  of  the  house  and  there  was 
the  sound  of  rapidly  approaching  footsteps. 

"Selma!"  a  male  voice  called  out  sharply. 
"Selma,  you  in  here?" 

"In  here,  Sam,"  she  called  back.  She  looked 
back  at  Davey.  "Looks  like  we'll  be  getting 
down  to  the  store  sooner  than  I  thought.  But 
don't  you  rush." 

Davey  looked  up  toward  the  doorway,  feel- 
ing a  slight  apprehension  at  this  new  arrival. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL, 


As  he  did  so  a  man,  wearing  faded  blue  over- 
alls and  heavy,  dirt-caked  boots,  appeared 
out  of  the  dimness,  his  gaze  going  first  to  the 
woman,  then  shooting  quickly,  in  surprise,  to 
Davey. 

"Well!"  the  man  said  as  his  gaze  squared 
itself  upon  Davcy.  "Well,  what  do  you  know!" 
He  turned  back  toward  the  doorway,  at  the 
same  time  nudging  a  thumb  back  toward 
Davey.  "This  the  customer  you're  looking 
for?" 

His  heart  suddenly  contracting  with  hor- 
ror, Davey  found  himself  looking  up  into  the 
cruel,  triumphant  face  of  the  dark  man. 

As  he  leaped  from  the  chair,  the  spoon  hur- 
tled from  his  hand  and  clattered  across  the 
floor.  Whirling  around  toward  the  door,  he 
ran,  his  hand  clawing  for  the  knob  even  before 
he  reached  it.  Behind  him  a  chair  crashed  to 
the  floor,  and  there  were  swift  footsteps. 

A  hand  closed  on  his  arm  and  drew  him 
back.  Davcy  looked  up  obliquely,  his  face 
contorted  with  fear  and  disbelief.  The  same 
capable  hands  that  had  so  gently  bathed  his 
wounds  and  given  him  food  now  gripped  his 
small  shoulder  in  an  imprisoning  hold. 

"Swecthcarl,"  the  woman  said  in  dismay, 
"what  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  She  looked 
up  inquiringly  at  the  large,  dark  stranger  her 
husbaiul  had  brought  into  the  kitchen.  "You 
looking  for  this  boy?" 

His  eyes  unmoving  on  Davey 's  pale,  terri- 
fied face,  the  dark  man  nodded.  "Yeah,  I  sure 
am,  lady."  He  glanced  up  at  the  woman  nar- 
rowly. "I  bet  he  sine  had  a  story  to  tell." 

"He  hasn't  told  me  any  story."  A  faint  note 
of  defensiveness  had  entered  the  woman's 
voice.  "Is  he  your  boy?" 

The  dark  man  nodiled.  "He  ran  olT  from 
me — out  in  the  woods.  I've  been  all  over  look- 
ing for  him.  You  better  believe  mc,  kill,  my 
patience  is  pretty  near  run  out." 

"He's  been  wanting  his  mother,"  the  woman 
said.  "He  wanted  me  tocall  her." 

"Sure,  he  always  docs.  That's  why  he  ran 
off.  lie's  a  mamma's  boy."  He  turned  to  the 
sharp-featured  man  by  the  door.  "I  figured  to 
gel  him  out  here  in  the  sticks  anil  rough  him 
up  a  little,  h'igurcd  it  would  do  him  some 
good." 

I^avey  barely  heard  what  was  being  said. 
His  throat  was  so  constricted  w  ith  fear  that  he 
was  momentarily  beyonil  speech. 

"  I  he  cliild's  trembling,"  the  woman  saiil. 

"Sissilieil,"  the  narrow-faced  man  an- 
nounced suddenly.  "Turn  a  kid  over  to  his 
mother  and  she'll  make  a  no-good  sissy  out  of 
him  every  time." 

Davey  looked  up  in  silent  horror  as  the 
dark  man  leaned  down  toward  him.  He  pulled 
back  in  a  convulsion  of  terror;  his  breath 
burst  from  his  tightened  throat  in  a  piercing 
scream. 

"Sweetheart!"  the  woman  cried  in  alarm. 
"Sweetheart,  you've  i^ot  to  go  with  your 
daddy.  You  can't  just  stay  here." 

"No!"  Davey  screamed.  "He's  not  my 
daddy!  He's  bad!  He's  going  to  hurl  me!" 

The  dark  man  straightened,  spreading  his 
huge  hands  out  before  him  in  a  gesture  of  pa- 
tient sutVering. 

"You  see?"  he  said.  "See  what  I'm  up 
against?  He  gets  that  junk  from  his  old 
woman.  Isn't  that  something?" 

"Oh,  please,  love,"  the  woman  said,  her 
kindly  face  troubled.  "It  won't  help  to  make  a 
fuss.  Now,  be  a  good  boy  and  go  along  with 
your  father." 

Oh,  Selma,"  the  man  at  the  doorway  said 
wryly,  "stop  trying  to  baby  him."  He  turned 
to  the  dark  man.  "You  want  to  toughen  him 
up,  just  leave  him  here  with  me  for  a  while. 
Life  ain't  soft  around  this  place.  He'd  find  out 
what  it's  all  about  soon  enough." 

Davey  looked  up  in  surprise  as  the  wom- 
an's hands  tightened  suddenly,  almost  an- 
grily on  his  shoulders.  And  then  she  shoved 
him  forward. 

"Here,  mister,"  she  said,  "he's  yours.  Take 
him  away  from  here." 

Before  Davey  could  prevent  it,  the  dark 
man's  hand  had  darted  out  and  gripped  his 
arm.  Pulling  back,  he  kicked  out  as  hard  as  he 
could. 

"Cut  that!"  the  dark  man  snapped.  "One 
more  squawk  out  of  you  and  you're  going  to 
be  sorry." 


"You  got  to  show  kids  who's  boss,"  the 
man  by  the  door  said. 

Davey  looked  around  dazedly,  frightened 
into  silence  by  the  dark  man's  threat.  The 
woman  hardly  met  his  glance.  Hopelessly, 
now  that  his  last  source  of  protection  had  de- 
serted him,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to- 
ward the  door. 

Selma  Morton  picked  up  the  fallen  .chair 
and  lowered  herself  stiffly  into  it,  letting  her 
gaze  fall  away  to  the  spoon  that  lay  on  the 
floor  by  the  sink,  its  tip  reddened  with  the 
sweet  juice  of  the  berry  pie.  She  made  no  move 
to  rise  and  pick  it  up.  Finally,  with  a  sigh,  she 
ran  a  hand  over  her  disordered  gray  hair. 

"I  don't  feel  right  about  that  boy,  Sam,"  she 
said.  "He  was  too  scared.  No  child's  that 
scared  of  his  own  father.  Not  if  there  isn't 
something  awful  wrong." 

"You  think  we  should've  tried  to  hold  the 
kid  back  from  his  own  father?" 

"They  just  didn't  fit  together,"  Selma  in- 
sisted, "not  that  boy  and  that  man.  Just  the 
way  the  boy  was  dressed  -" 

"The  trouble  with  you,"  Sam  said  with 
sudden  anger,  "is  you  want  to  baby  every- 
body." 

"Maybe,"  she  murmured,  "maybe  I  do. 
Maybe  I  need  to.  If  I  do  it's  no  great  wonder, 
is  it?" 

The  muscles  in  Sam's  face  seemed  to  tense 
and  draw  together  into  a  unified  hardness. 
"You  starting  that  again?" 

"Again?"  Selma  looked  up.  "We  haven't 
mentioned  little  Sam's  name  in  this  house 
since  I  don't  know  when."  She  straightened. 
"And  I'm  going  to  talk  about  him  if  I  want  to. 
I  think  about  him  all  the  time,  don't  I?  I  miss 
him  more  every  day  I'm  alive." 

Sam's  face  remained  leathery  and  set.  "If 
you  do,  whose  fault  is  it?  You  babied  him 
and  weakened  him  till  he  didn't  have  the  stam- 
ina of  a  runt  pup." 

"He  was  sick!"  Her  voice  rose  with  quick- 
ened fierceness.  "He  had  a  fever.  But  would 
you  listen?  No,  you  had  to  take  him  out  in  the 
cold  to  cut  brush!  A  sick  child  with  a  fever!" 

"That's  all  made  up,  and  you  know  it!" 
Sam  came  forward  threateningly  from  the 
doorway.  "He  just  didn't  want  to  go  out  with 
me.  And  why  didn't  he?  'Cause  you  wanted 
him  to  stay  here  where  you  could  pamper  and 
baby  him!  Maybe  it's  a  good  thing  he's  gone. 
I  hate  to  think  what  kind  of  man  he'd've  turned 
into  ifvou  had  your  way!" 

Selma's  face  drained.  One  hand  moved  out 
uncertainly  as  if  in  search  of  some  physical 


support.  When  she  finally  spoke  her  voice, 
though  quiet,  trembled  with  emotion. 

"I  swore  I'd  never  say  it  to  you,  Sam,  I 
swore  I  wouldn't.  But  now  I'm  going  to. 
You're  a  selfish,  jealous,  mean  man.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  with  Sam  Junior,  never 
was.  The  trouble  was  you.  He  was  a  blessing 
to  us,  that  boy,  coming  so  late  in  life.  And  he 
was  a  fine  boy  too.  But  you  were  jealous.  You 
wanted  him  to  love  just  you.  And  you  wanted 
the  same  from  me  too.  You  didn't  want  us  to 
have  anything  for  each  other.  You  were  jeal- 
ous and  mean  about  that  boy,  and  if  you  want 
to  blame  somebody  because  he  isn't  here  now, 
you  can  blame  the  same  man  you  see  in  your 
mirror." 

Her  voice  trailed  off  into  a  silence  that  re- 
mained charged  with  the  words  that  had  trem- 
bled from  her  lips.  After  a  moment,  his  face 
stark  and  unyielding,  Sam  turned  away. 

"I  came  in  to  clean  up  and  drive  to  the 
store,"  he  said  flatly.  "If  you  want  to  come 
along,  you  better  get  ready."  He  started  out  of 
the  room,  then  unexpectedly  turned  back. 
"Anyway — what  happened  between  that  boy 
and  his  father  is  none  of  our  business.  A  man's 
got  a  right  to  raise  his  own  boy  however  he 
wants." 

For  a  moment,  after  he  had  gone,  Selma 
stood  perfectly  still,  refusing  to  yield  to  the 
tears  that  pressed  closely  behind  her  eyes. 
Then,  catching  sight  of  a  small  rectangle  of 
leather  at  the  far  side  of  the  table,  she  opened 
it  and  saw  the  identification  card  inside. 

"Davey  Cleaves,"  she  whispered. 

Again  the  boy's  frightened,  tearstained  face 
rose  clearly  in  her  mind.  Her  gaze  rose 
thoughtfully  from  the  wallet  to  the  doorway 
through  which  Sam  had  just  disappeared.  And 
then  she  slipped  the  wallet  into  the  pocket  of 
her  sweater. 

Hidden  in  the  recessed  doorway  of  the 
abandoned  building,  Otis  pulled  his  overcoat 
more  lightly  about  him  and  stared  off  bleakly 
into  space.  A  deadening  pall  had  fallen  over 
his  previous  mood  of  unblemished  well-being. 
There  were  not  only  the  cops  to  worry  about, 
but  the  tense-looking  young  man  who  twice 
now  had  exhibited  a  disconcerting  interest  in 
him. 

Just  at  first,  the  young  man  had  seemed  fa- 
miliar. Otis  narrowed  his  eyes  in  an  effort  to 
think  where  he  might  have  seen  him  before. 
The  more  he  thought  about  it,  however,  the 
more  it  eluded  him.  Finally  he  turned  his 
mind  to  the  more  immediate  problem  of  get- 


ting, unobserved,  to  the  White  Dot  across  the! 
street. 

Edging  forward  for  a  cautious  look  along) 
the  street,  Otis  heard  approaching  footsteps' 
and  instantly  drew  back  again.  The  footsteps! 
came  closer,  started  to  pass  and  then  stopped.! 

"Excuse  me,"  a  voice  said. 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  young  man  standing! 
there  looking  in  at  him,  Otis  panicked.  Think-i 
ing  only  of  the  safety  that  awaited  him  across! 
the  street,  he  lunged  blindly  forward,  shoved' 
the  startled  young  man  aside  and  bolted  across' 
the  sidewalk.  Taking  a  path  between  two) 
parked  cars,  he  darted  out  into  the  street.  j 

Running,  the  world  before  him  a  gray  blur,] 
Otis  heard  the  young  man  shout  suddenly  be-' 
hind  him.  Too  late,  as  the  shout  sounded' 
again,  rising  to  become  a  part  of  the  nearer, 
shriller  sound  of  a  blaring  horn,  Otis  looked 
around  to  see  the  car  bearing  down  upon  him.l 
As  if  mesmerized,  he  stopped  and  stood  stock- 
still.  In  the  next  instant,  the  sound  of  scream- 
ing brakes  wild  in  his  ears,  the  brightness  at' 
which  he  stared  seemed  to  stab  forward  into' 
his  head  and  explode  into  a  blinding  white-' 
ness.  ' 

Bill  stood  frozen  on  the  curb.  For  a  m»-' 
ment  the  street  was  still  around  him  and  then,' 
from  establishments  he  had  thought  long  de-' 
serted,  there  poured  forth  onto  the  sidewalks! 
derelicts  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  The 
driver  of  the  car,  a  pale,  frightened  man  in  a' 
cheap  brown  suit,  scrambled  quickly  ou 
the  pavement  and  stood  looking  down 
Otis'  still,  crumpled  figure  with  open-mouthei 
horror. 

"He  stepped  right  out  in  front  of  me."  h 
said  faintly  to  nobody  in  particular. 

Bill  nodded,  but  did  not  answer.  His  alien  J 
lion  moved  back  to  the  motionless  body  i 
front  of  the  car.  Why  had  the  man  been  so  ter ' 
rified  of  him?  Why  had  he  run  like  that?  Fool 
steps  sounded  swiftly  behind  him,  and  h 
turned  to  see  Sergeant  Mercer  and  his  com 
panion  hurrying  toward  him.  I 

"I  don't  know  what  happened,"  Bill  sail] 
dazedly.  "I  saw  him— he  looked  as  if  he  recogl 
nized  me  He  ran  " 

The  sergeant  cast  him  a  swift  glance  anc 
knelt  down  beside  the  sprawled  figure. 

He  ran  right  out  in  front  of  me,"  the  drive:' 
said.  "There  wasn't  a  thing  I  could  do  " 

"O.K.,"  Sergeant  Mercer  said.  "Get  baci 
into  your  car.  There'll  be  someone  to  talk  tg 
you  in  a  minute."  He  made  a  motion  to  tin 
crowd  which  had  started  to  creep  forwaa| 
from  the  sidewalk.  "Stay  back!"  he  wara^f 
"Stay  back  on  the  sidewalk."  He  waited  rol 
them  to  move  back.  "Anybody  know  thijl 
man?"  I 

The  query  was  answered  by  a  profound  sill 
lence.  Shrugging,  the  sergeant  turned  back  tiU 
the  crumpled  man,  started  a  systematic  seardi 
of  his  pockets.  Reaching  into  the  right-hanjl 
pocket  of  the  shabby  overcoat,  he  felt  someH 
thing  and  pulled  it  out.  Looking  down  for  1 
moment,  he  turned  around  to  Bill  and  held  || 
out  to  him.  U 

His  eyes  fastened  on  the  raggedly  torn  ne|M 
paper  clipping.  Bill  took  a  faltering  step  nH 
ward.  "Is  he  dead?"  he  asked.  ^ 

Leaving  the  motor  idling,  the  dark  mal 
pulled  the  truck  to  a  slow  stop  and  sat  for  I 
time  in  moody  introspection.  At  the  othel 
side  of  the  cab  the  blond  man  was  silenj 
Huddled  between  them,  Davey  was  onl 
thankful  he  had  managed  not  to  be  sick;  thei 
was  no  telling  what  they  might  have  done  t 
him.  The  dark  man  nodded  up  ahead. 

"That's  the  highway  up  there,"  he  sak 
"After  the  grind  on  this  road,  we're  going  t 
have  to  stop  and  cool  the  engine  somewhen 
There's  a  place  at  the  junction.  I  can  call  inll 
the  office  from  there  and  tell  them  we  got  hur  ' 
up.  I'll  tell  them  we  had  trouble  with  tl  ' 
brakes  again.  Just  remember." 

The  blond  man  nodded,  then  glanced  dow:  ' 
just  perceptibly,  toward  Davey.  "What  abd  ' 
him?"  • 

"That's  what  I  stopped  for."  Reaching  i 
to  the  open  cubicle  behind  the  seat,  the  dai 
man  brought  out  a  roll  of  light  cord.  Reachii 
across  Davey,  he  handed  it  to  the  blond  ma 
"Take  him  back  to  the  van  and  tie  him  up 
He  regarded  Davey  with  faint  amusemer 
"How  about  that,  Houdini?  You're  going 
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ce  that  just  fine,  huh?  You  think  it's  great 
icic  in  the  van,  don't  you?" 

Davey  managed  a  slight  shrugging  motion, 
tie  blond  man  stirred  uneasily. 

"You  got  some  objection?" 

"No,"  the  blond  man  said  slowly,  "but, 
ok,  what  about  " 

"Now,  please,"  the  dark  man  said  with  arch 
|)liteness,  "don't  give  me  no  rude  interrup- 
pns.  We're  going  to  dump  the  load  and  go  on 
ick  into  town.  Just  like  nothing  ever  hap- 
sned." 

I  There  was  a  pause.  "But  the  kid  " 

"What  about  the  kid?" 

"His  folks  might  be  there  when  we  get 

ere." 

"You  think  so,  huh?  You  actually  think 
ey're  going  to  be  sitting  out  there  with  their 
d  missing?" 

"But  maybe  somebody  saw  him  get  in." 
"O.K.,  suppose  they  did?  Suppose  his  folks 
e  sitting  there  when  we  pull  in.  We  stop  out 
ont  and  we  check  the  load  for  the  turn.  We 
ig  the  kid.  We  roll  him  up  in  a  tarp.  We  put 
m  under  the  pads.  When  they  tell  us  he's 
issing,  we  turn  the  van  inside  out  looking 
r  him.  And  guess  what  we  don't  find  a  whole 
t?  We  don't  find  the  kid.  Besides,  they  ain't 
)ing  to  be  there." 

"But  later.  Bull,  what  about  that?  What 
)OUt   " 

'avey  looked  up  just  in  time  to  glimpse  the 
ond  man  nodding  toward  him.  There  was  a 
lence,  and  Davey  could  not  resist  a  compul- 
jn  to  glance  around  at  the  dark  man. 
"Everybody  figures  he's  somewhere  back  in 
ie  city,  don't  they?  They  figure  that's  where 
jcy're  going  to  find  him.  Well,  I  figure  they're 
)ing  to  find  him  there  too.  So— if  he  was  back 
ere,  and  we  were  out  here  all  day,  that  proves 
;  don't  know  nothing  about  it,  don't  it?"  He 
)dded  toward  the  rear.  "Now,  haul  out  and 
■t  with  it."  He  reached  to  the  door  and 
iioved  it  open.  "I'll  stand  out  on  the  road  in 
se  anybody  comes  along." 
As  the  blond  man  lifted  him  out  of  the  cab 
id  lowered  him  to  the  ground,  Davey's 
ightened  glance  darted  out  quickly  to  the 
y,  uneven  landscape  beyond  the  road.  The 
ond  man  quickly  took  his  hand. 
"Don't  do  nothing,"  he  said  in  a  low,  im- 
irative  voice.  "Honest,  kid,  don't  do  nothing 
nny.  He's  been  drinking." 
When  they  reached  the  back  of  the  van,  the 
ond  man  lifted  Davey  up  inside.  Looking  at 
m  in  a  kind  of  shared  misery,  he  reached 
ound  to  his  hip  pocket  and  brought  out  the 
11  of  cord. 

O.K.,"  he  said,  "turn  around." 
After  tying  Davey's  hands  behind  his  back, 

had  him  sit  down  on  a  nearby  pad  and  tied 
3  feet.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  about  to 
eak,  but  instead  he  turned  away  to  the  open 
>or. 

"O.K.,  Bull,"  he  said,  "all  set."  He  started 
>wn  out  of  the  van,  but  the  dark  man  put 
it  a  hand  to  stop  him. 

'You  just  settle  down  tbere  beside  him," 

said. 

The  blond  man's  head  snapped  up  sharply, 
iuh?"  he  said.  "What  for?" 
"You  can  keep  him  quiet." 
"Quiet?  He  won't  make  any  noise." 
"He  won't  for  sure  if  you're  back  here  to 
he  don't." 

Bull — wait  a  minute!  You  got  some  special 
ison  why  you  want  me  back  here?  Except 
lOUt  the  kid?" 

Special  reason?"  The  dark  man  grinned, 
jke  what?" 

Before  the  blond  man  could  speak  again, 
door  slammed  shut,  and  he  and  Davey 
;re  closed  into  darkness.  The  handle  scraped 

0  its  harbor,  locking  them  in.  Through  the 
nstant,  distant  muttering  of  the  motor, 
avey  made  out  the  quick,  whispering  rhythm 

the  blond  man's  frightened  breath.  The 
und  came  closer  as  the  man  knelt  down  be- 
ie  him. 

"Kid,  listen,  don't  be  scared.  He  ain't  going 
hurt  you.  He's  crazy  right  now,  see,  he's 
iid  of  excited.  But  he'll  pull  out  of  it  before — 
fore  he  does  anything.  I've  seen  him  before. 
3U  ain't  worried,  huh?" 
Knowing  somehow  that  the  man  was  talk- 

1  more  to  himself  than  to  him,  Davey  with- 
Id  any  answer.  The  van  lurched  forward, 


and  in  the  darkness  behind  them  the  furni- 
ture shifted,  making  a  weird  moaning  sound. 

Selma  sat  stolidly  beside  Sam  on  the  seat  of 
the  pickup,  her  hand  tight  upon  the  door 
handle,  steadying  herself  against  the  constant 
jouncing.  She  had  made  up  her  mind;  when 
she  got  to  the  store  she  was  going  to  put 
through  a  call  to  the  boy's  mother,  whether 
Sam  thought  it  was  any  of  her  business  or  not. 

There  were  many  things  Selma  wanted  to 
tell  Davey  Cleaves'  mother.  If  she  could  only 
find  a  way  to  tell  her  how  she  had  failed  her 
own  son  and  lost  him— well,  maybe  Sam 
Junior's  death  would  at  least  go  to  help  some- 
one else.  At  any  rate,  Selma  was  determined  to 
put  through  the  call.  Sam  wouldn't  need  to 
know  about  it. 

There  was  only  one  phone  in  the  store,  and 
that  an  exposed  one  on  the  wall.  Usually, 
however,  Sam  went  outside  to  talk  to  Bert 
Lewison,  the  owner,  while  she  and  Olive, 
Bert's  wife,  made  up  her  list  of  stores  and  got 
them  ready  to  carry  home.  She'd  just  have  to 
wait  until  the  two  men  were  out  of  sight  and 
put  the  call  through  then.  She  could  trust 
Olive  not  to  tell ;  Olive  knew  how  it  was  some- 
times that  a  woman  had  to  keep  secrets  from 
her  husband. 

When  they  pulled  up  into  the  graveled  yard 
of  the  store  Bert  was  out  at  the  gasoline 
pumps  next  to  the  highway,  servicing  a  cus- 
tomer. Sam  had  just  braked  to  a  stop,  how- 
ever, when  Selma  looked  around  to  see  Bert 
giving  the  driver  a  brisk  salute  of  farewell. 

Selma  crossed  to  the  store  and  entered. 
Making  her  way  toward  the  counter,  she 
noted  with  a  sinking  heart  that  the  two  men 
had  followed  after  her.  Nevertheless,  she 
smiled  at  Olive,  who,  putting  aside  her  fashion 
magazine,  came  forward. 

"Hi,  Sel,"  Olive  said  with  nasal  geniality, 
"good  to  see  you.  Isn't  it  turning  nasty, 
though?" 

Selma  nodded.  "We've  had  better."  Open- 
ing her  purse,  she  passed  her  hand  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  little  wallet  and  took 
out  her  shopping  list.  As  she  did  so,  she  slid 
a  furtive  glance  toward  the  end  of  the  counter 
where  the  phone  hung  on  the  wall.  At  the 
same  time,  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  she 
saw  the  two  men  settle  themselves  heavily  into 
the  chairs  next  to  the  stove. 

Olive  picked  up  Selma's  list  from  the 
counter  and,  retreating  to  the  shelves,  began 
to  collect  the  items  and  bring  them,  a  few  at  a 
time,  back  to  the  counter.  Moving  constantly 
back  and  forth,  she  kept  up  a  running,  bab- 
bling chatter.  The  men  beside  the  stove  talked 
on  contentedly,  showing  no  inclination  to 
leave  and  go  outside.  Sam,  noticing  that 
Selma  had  turned  in  their  direction,  looked  up. 

"You  women  better  get  a  move  on,"  he 
said.  "There's  a  storm  coming  up." 

Selma  darted  another  glance  toward  the 
phone.  She  wondered  if  she  should  just  go 
ahead  and  make  the  call  right  there  in  front 
of  Sam  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  In  the  end, 
she  decided  she  shouldn't.  She  had  already 
hurt  him  very  deeply  today. 

"We're  just  about  through,"  she  said.  Then, 
pausing,  she  forced  herself  to  go  on.  "What 
about  the  feed  for  the  birds?  We  got  enough  to 
see  us  through  till  next  week?" 

The  feed,  she  knew,  was  kept  in  a  shed  with 
an  outside  entrance  at  the  rear  of  the  store.  If 
she  could  just  worry  Sam  into  thinking  they 
needed  another  sack  or  two,  he  and  Bert  would 
have  to  go  outside  to  get  it.  She  watched  hope- 
fully as  Sam  thought  it  over. 

"Didn't  we  put  in  extra  last  time?"  he  said. 

"It  won't  hurt  to  be  safe.  Remember  when 
we  ran  short  once  before  and  had  to  make  a 
special  trip." 

Sam  nodded.  "I  guess  it  won't  hurt.  It's  al- 
ways good  to  have  some  extra  on  hand." 

"O.K.,"  Bert  said.  "Let's  go  drag  'er  out." 

Selma,  watching  after  them  until  they  had 
passed  beyond  the  windows  and  around  the 
corner  of  the  building,  turned  to  Olive. 

"Olive,"  she  said  with  sudden  breathless- 
ness,  "you've  got  to  do  me  a  favor.  I've  got  to 
make  a  call  to  the  city,  and  Sam  mustn't  know. 
We  had  a  bad  falling  out  today." 

Olive's  tired  face  came  instantly  alive  with 
interest.  "I  thought  so,"  she  said.  "You  been 
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ing  funny  ever  since  you  got  here.  I  knew 
nething  was  up." 

'Olive,  tiiis  is  serious.  All  you've  got  to  do 
tvatch  out  and  see  they  don't  come  back 
i  catch  me." 

\s  Olive  started  toward  the  front,  Selma 
ived  quickly  down  the  length  of  the  counter 
the  phone.  Opening  her  bag,  she  took  out 
small  billfold  and  her  coin  purse.  Taking 
change  from  the  purse,  she  spread  it  out 
se  by  on  the  counter.  With  a  hand  that 
mbled  she  picked  up  one  of  the  dimes  and, 
)pping  it  into  the  slot,  dialed  for  the  oper- 
r.  Looking  out  toward  Olive,  stationed  at 
windows,  she  waited  for  an  answer.  Finally 
dime  clanged  back  into  the  slot  and  the 
.■rator  spoke  at  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
ma  snatched  up  the  wallet  and  read  off  the 
ne  of  the  city  and  the  number. 
I'Will  it  take  long  to  make  the  connec- 
1?" 

I'Not  more  than  just  a  minute,  I'm  sure," 
j  operator  replied.  "Just  hold  the  line, 
ase."  With  a  click,  she  was  gone.  As  Selma 
Ired  nervously  at  the  mouthpiece,  there  were 
re  clicks,  a  rapid  series  of  them,  and  then  a 
mming  silence.  Rehearsing  in  her  mind 
at  she  wanted  to  say,  so  as  not  to  waste 
e  when  she  got  Mrs.  Cleaves  on  the  phone, 
looked  back  again  at  Olive. 
You  don't  see  them,  do  you?" 
U  the  windows,  Olive  turned  and  shcxik  her 
Not  yet,"  she  said,  "but  that  don't 
m  they're  not  coming." 

arol,  having  forgotten  that  the  pimnc  was 
beside  her  on  the  window  scat,  jumped 
htly  as  it  cried  out  with  unexpected  shrill- 
•i.  She  had  been  looking  out  the  window, 
ching  the  street  lamps  come  on  at  the 
er  perimeter  of  the  park.  Taking  a  deep 
ith  to  still  the  sudden  pounding  of  her 
rt,  she  turned  away  and  picked  up  the  re- 
er. 

Yes?"  she  inquired. 

here  was  no  answer,  only  the  electric  hum 
he  wire  and,  she  thought,  the  faint  sound 
eavy  breathing. 

Hello?"  she  said  more  loudly.  "Who  is  it, 
ise?" 

he  silence  resumed  a  moment  longer,  and 
1  a  voice  spoke,  a  male  voice,  young  and 
i-pitched  with  tension. 
Mrs.  Cleaves?"  it  demanded.  "Mrs.  Wil- 
1  Cleaves?" 

rowning,  Carol  pressed  the  receiver  closer 
ler  ear.  "This  is  Mrs.  Cleaves.  Please — 
it  do  you  want?" 

gain  there  was  silence,  then  a  quick,  pre- 
Utory  intake  of  breath.  '"We  got  the  kid. 

Cleaves.  You  ready  to  listen  to  the  deal?" 
or  a  moment  Carol  was  beyond  speech.  It 

as  though  she  had  received  a  swift,  sting- 
blow  across  the  face;  her  heart  seemed  to 
tract  and  grow  cold.  They  had  Davey! 
1  then,  just  in  time,  a  warning  echoed 
■ply  from  the  back  of  her  mind.  "  You'll  be 
ing  from  the  cranks,  Iculj.^  Better  brace 
self  ;  ypv  triay  find  out  just  how  mean  some 
lie  can  be."  ♦ 

vas  the  possessor  of  the  tired,  official- 
iding  voice  who  had  given  her  that  warn- 
when  she  had  called  to  ask  if  she'd  been 
g  to  give  Davey's  picture  to  the  young 
from  the  newspaper.  You'll  be  hearing 
the  cranks.  .  .  .  And  still  there  was  the 

ice  

^rs.  Cleaves?" 

irol  tried  hard  to  keep  her  voice  calm. 

uhave  ...  my  little  boy?" 

Ve've  got  him."  There  was  a  faint  telltale 

tation.  "Ten  thousand  is  the  tab.  Cash. 

II  bills.  You'll  deliver  yourself" 

was  the  voice  of  just  a  boy.  Carol  thought 
a  deep  sense  of  shock,  just  a  boy.  "How 

know  you're  telling  the  truth?"  she  man- 
to  ask. 

ifou'll  know  all  right  if  you  don't  pay  up." 
arol  paused,  trying  to  think.  In  a  sense 
ivanted  desperately  to  believe  that  having 
£y  back  was  only  a  matter  of  money,  and 
he  dared  not  believe  it. 
'd  like  proof,"  she  said.  "Will  you  send 
me  of  his  slippers?" 

•Uppers?"  The  voice  spoke  this  time  with 
te  of  surprise. 


"Yes.  He  was  wearing  his  house  slippers 
when  he  disappeared."  Again  Carol  paused, 
then  forced  herself  to  go  on.  She  had  to  be 
sure.  "Will  you  send  one  of  them?" 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence  this  time, 
and  the  sound  of  muffled  voices  as  if  a  hand 
had  been  placed  over  the  mouthpiece.  It  was 
a  lie,  then,  all  of  it;  anyone  who  had  seen 
Davey  would  know  he  wasn't  wearing  slippers. 
She  started  to  lower  the  receiver  from  her  ear, 
but  the  voice  spoke  again. 

"We  don't  have  them.  He  lost  them  in 
the  struggle.  Look,  Mrs.  Cleaves,  let's  stop 
horsing  around.  If  you  want  to  see  your 
kid  alive  " 


Unable  to  stand  any  more  of  it,  Carol 
turned  away.  "Beast!"  she  breathed.  "Filthy, 
heartless  little  beast!" 

For  a  long  moment  she  simply  sat  there,  too 
shaken  to  move,  too  numbed  to  think.  Then, 
seeing  that  she  still  clutched  the  receiver,  she 
dropped  it  in  revulsion.  Oblivious  of  the 
clatter  as  the  instrument  struck  the  floor,  she 
clasped  her  hands  together,  tight,  tight,  press- 
ing against  the  sick  hysteria  that  threatened 
from  within.  What  an  intolerably  ugly  place 
the  world  had  become  since  just  this  morning. 

Selma,  holding  her  gaze  tensely  on  Olive, 
continued  to  listen  for  an  answer.  So  far  there 


had  been  only  vague  noises  on  the  line,  clicks 
and  snaps,  but  there  was  still  no  connection. 
Finally  there  was  a  louder,  more  definite 
click,  and  she  sensed  a  presence  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

"Hello?"  she  said  eagerly.  "Hello,  please?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  operator  said,  "that  line  is 
in  use.  Shall  I  keep  trying  and  call  you  back  in 
fifteen  minutes?" 

"Fifteen  minutes!"  Selma  said  in  dismay. 
"Oh,  I  don't  think— I  can't  possibly  wait  that 
long." 

"I  can  try  in  five  minutes." 
"I  don't  know."  She  frowned  in  an  agony 
of  indecision.  "1  " 


How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing  I 


Who  would  feel  so  fanciful  as  to  find  butterflies  in  January? 

And  who  is  practical  enough  to  start  her  spring  fashion  planning  right  now  ? 
Barbara  J.,  of  course,  and  it  all  adds  up  to  .  .  . 


dwinter  and  between  seasons,  but  Barbara  J. 
doesn't  let  upon  her  fashion  thinking  at  all.  Now  is  the 
time  she  plans  ahead  for  her  important  investments 
for  the  next  two  months.  When  those  first  balmy  days 
appear  she  won't  find  herself  picking  up  something 
hit-or-miss  at  the  last  minute,  or  in  a  quandary 
about  what  to  wear.  Besides  carefully  plotting  her 
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spring  wardrobe,  Barbara  decides  to  spend  a  few  fash- 
ion $'s  and  looks  for  something  to  wear  right  now. 
She  falls  in  love  with  a  fabric  of  clear  yellow  silk 
scattered  with  butterflies — buys  it  and  makes  an  "Easy 
to  Make"  dress.  It's  a  wonderfully  bright  addition 
worn  under  her  blue  winter  coat,  and  for  spring  and 
summer  will  stand  on  its  very  own.      By  Bet  Hart 


Barbara  adds  more  yellow — 
this  time  a  chiffon  scurf  at  the 
neckline.  Uses  last  summer's 
block  patent  bell  for  a  contrast. 


On  a  more  romantic  evening, 
Barbara  adds  lots  of  pearls, 
a  moss-green  ribbon 
at  the  waistline,  accents 
with  her  jeweled  pin. 


Without  the  scarf,  Barbara 
likes  a  single  ^rand  of  pearls 
to  accent  the  high  round 
neckline.  Might  add  a  scarf 
and  gold  pin  at  the  waistline. 


Even  though  Barbara's 
investment  would  make  almost 
any  day  look  warm  and  sunny, 
for  an  especially  chilly  one 
in  January  she  adds  her  white 
wool  cardigan  she  made  last 
November.  A  pretty  look 
with  the  lemon  yellow. 


Barbara  J.  wears  her  new  dress  {she  started  making  it  three 
evenings  ago !).  She  likes  the  detachable  scarf— thinks  of  many 
ways  to  tie  it.  The  skirt  has  soft,  unpressed  pleats.  Because 
Barbara  makes  her  dress,  she  feels  she  can  splurge  on  the  fab- 
ric—a yellow  silk  in  a  heavenly  butterfly  pattern.  Cost  of  dress, 
$16.10  {for  size  10).  Vogue  ''Easy  to  Make"  Design  No.  9670.* 

*  For  other  views,  sizes  and  price,  see  page  127. 
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With  a  sudden  frantic  wave  of  the  hand, 
Olive  left  the  windows  and  came  back  swiftly 
to  the  counter.  "They're  coming!  I  heard 
them!" 

Selma  looked  at  the  phone  in  helpless  ap- 
peal. "Never  mind,"  she  said,  "cancel  the 
call." 

Olive  leaned  forward  across  the  counter, 
her  voice  an  urgent  whisper.  "Look,  I  tell  you 
what:  when  you  get  out  in  the  truck.  Til  come 
running  out  and  say  I've  got  to  see  you  about 
something — something  about  the  account. 
Then  you  come  on  in  and  " 

Selma  shook  her  head.  "No.  You  can  see  in 
from  the  truck.  I  looked  when  we  parked." 

Olive  started  to  say  something  more,  then 
clamped  her  lips  tight  shut  and  turned  away 
to  the  shelves.  Behind  them  the  door  opened, 
and  Bert's  hearty  laugh  exploded  into  the 
room. 

"Look  at  them,  with  their  heads  together 
and  their  tongues  wagging  faster  than  a  pup's 
tail.  O.K.,  girls,  what's  the  dirt?" 

Olive  looked  around  over  her  shoulder  and 
made  a  face.  "Do  we  ask  what  you  talk 
about?"  Coming  back  to  the  counter,  she 
reached  underneath,  brought  up  a  large  card- 
board carton  and  started  heaping  Selma's 
things  into  it. 

Sam  cleared  his  throat  uneasily  from  across 
the  room.  "We  better  step  along,  Sel,"  he 
said.  "There's  a  storm  coming  up  for  sure." 

Selma  lurneil  and  noildeil.  As  she  did  so,  she 
saw  with  a  start  that,  in  her  nervousness,  she 
had  left  her  coin  purse  and  change  on  the 
ct)unler  beneath  the  phone.  Trying  to  tnove 
casually,  she  crossed  to  it,  scooped  the  change 
into  the  purse  ;uul  dropped  it  into  her  bag. 
Turning  back,  putting  the  purse  under  her 
arm,  she  caught  Sam's  ga/e  just  as  it  darted 
quickly  away. 

"There  we  are!"  Olive  said  with  shrill 
hearliness,  shoving  the  packed  carton  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  counter.  "Carry  this  out  for 
the  nice  people,  Bert." 

Selma  followeil  the  men  out  to  the  truck  in 
silence  and  waited  while  Bert  lifted  the  carton 
onto  the  seat.  As  he  backed  otl.  Selma  got  into 
the  truck  and  looked  back  wistfully  toward  the 
interior  of  the  store.  At  the  opposite  side  of 
the  car,  Sam  slid  in  uniler  the  wheel  anil 
slammed  the  dotir.  T  urning  on  the  motor,  he 
sel  the  shift  and  signaled  a  perfunctory 
good-by  to  Bert.  They  started  slowly  forward, 
turning  out  toward  the  road. 

"Sam,"  Selma  saiil  suddenly,  "slop." 

Almost  instantly  Sam  put  on  the  brake, 
turning  to  her  in  surprise,  l-'rom  where  they 
sal  now,  beyond  the  corner  of  the  store,  the 
interior  was  hiiklen  frt)m  view. 

"I  forgot,"  Selma  said  quickly,  "I  wanted 
the  evening  paper.  I'll  run  back  in  and  gel  it." 

She  reached  for  the  dot)r,  but  as  she  did 
Sam  turned  in  the  seal  and  li>oked  back. 

".lust  a  minute,"  he  said.  "Bert's  still  out 
front.  He'll  get  it  for  you."  He  gave  the  horn 
two  light  taps. 

At  the  front  of  the  store,  Bert  slopped, 
looked  back.  Sam  reached  out  past  Selma  and 
rolled  down  the  window. 

"Say,  Bert,"  he  said,  "Sel  wants  tiic  paper. 
Will  you  bring  her  one?" 

Bert  picked  up  a  paper.  Folding  it  over 
neatly  upon  itself,  he  carried  it  back  to  the 
truck.  As  he  handed  it  in  to  her,  Selma's  gaze 
drifted  wanly  to  the  lighted  front  of  the  store. 
There  was  an  exchange  of  brief  good-bys,  and 
Sam  guided  the  pickup  out  of  the  yard  and 
onto  the  road. 

By  now  the  early  darkness  had  all  but  oblit- 
erated the  countryside.  The  headlights,  stab- 
bing unevenly  into  the  darkness,  plucked  at 
the  rutted  road  ahead,  making  it  a  pathway  of 
black  darting  shadows.  The  rain  began  to 
spatter  against  the  windshield  with  light  irreg- 
ularity. Sam  reached  out  to  the  dash  and 
turned  on  the  wipers.  The  road  before  Selma 
became  a  streaked  blur  and  then  cleared.  Sam 
glanced  briefly  in  her  direction,  then  quickly 
away  again  toward  the  road. 

"I  was  just  wondering,"  he  said,  "since  you 
went  to  so  much  trouble  over  it — who  was  you 
ringing  up  on  the  telephone?" 

"It's  raining." 

In  the  darkness,  Davey  stirred.  Since  the 
van  had  moved  out  onto  the  highway  it  had 


been  much  quieter,  and  Davey,  exhausted  be- 
yond the  reach  of  terror,  had  dropped  off  into 
a  state  of  dim  half-consciousness. 

"It's  getting  cold,"  the  man  went  on.  He 
paused.  "Kid,  you  cold?" 

Davey  made  a  small  affirmative  sound.  Now 
that  he  was  fully  awake  again,  he  had  begun 
to  shiver.  The  man  moved  beside  him,  and 
then  the  pad  upon  which  Davey  rested  was 
folded  up  lightly  around  him.  A  final  tremor 
shook  his  small  body,  and  he  relaxed  into  the 
pad's  soft  warmth. 

"Kid" — there  was  a  note  of  quiet  urgency 
in  his  voice — "listen  to  me,  kid.  This — none 
of  this  was  my  idea.  Honest,  I  didn't  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  When  I  picked  up  with 
Bull  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  getting  into.  I 
met  him  down  at  work,  and  he  said  why  didn't 
we  split  expenses  on  a  room.  He  seemed  O.K. 
I  mean— I  never  been  mixed  up  in  this  kind  of 
stuff.  You  understand?" 

Davey  remained  silent.  He  understood 
everything  the  man  said,  but  he  was  puzzled 
about  why  he  should  want  to  say  it  to  him. 

"Look:  that  business  back  there  when  we 
ditched  that  guy  under  the  bridge — Bull  did 
that.  I  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  was  drunk 
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and  .  .  .  well,  I  was  scared  and  then — well,  it 
was  too  late.  If  you  cross  Bull,  he'll  do  any- 
thing to  you.  I  told  you,  he  gels  kind  of 
crazy  You  understand'.'" 

Lost  in  confusion,  Davey  huddled  deeper 
into  the  pad. 

"Look,  kid,  I  don't  know — maybe  there's 
nothing  I  can  do.  You  got  to  be  smart  to 
handle  him.  But  I  would,  kid,  I  would,  honest, 
if  I  could.  You  know  that,  don't  you?"  The 
man  shifted  again  in  the  dark.  "Suppose  some- 
thing happens.  Suppose  you  gel  a  break— Bull 
lets  up  on  you  or  something.  If  you  get  out  of 
this  will  you  tell  them  what  I  said?  Will  you 
tell  them  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? 
Say  I  was  nice  to  you,  huh?  Will  you?" 

Davey  leaned  forward,  the  cords  tightening 
around  his  wrists.  "What — what  would  he  do 
to  me?"  he  asked.  "You  said  before  every- 
thing was  going  to  be  all  right  " 

"Sure,"  the  man  said.  "Sure,  it  is."  He 
sighed  deeply,  tremulously.  "Sure.  Don't  you 
worry." 

Under  the  moan  of  the  motor  and  the  rain 
falling  against  the  top  of  the  van,  the  man's 
voice  fell  away  into  silence.  And  then,  slowly, 
there  was  a  strange,  new  sound,  and  Davey 
turned  in  the  darkness  with  a  feeling  of  aston- 
ishment. 

The  blond  man  was  crying. 

The  night  cries  of  the  city  came  distantly 
into  the  room,  but  Carol  did  not  hear  them. 
Time  seemed  to  have  stopped.  She  wanted  to 
weep,  for  Davey  and  for  the  lost  world  of  hap- 
piness they  had  shared  only  yesterday.  But  her 
grief  was  locked  tightly  inside,  a  dull,  aching 
pain  that  consumed  her  utterly.  As  approach- 


ing footsteps  echoed  from  beyond  the  door, 
she  barely  turned  her  head,  as  if  the  sound  had 
no  meaning  for  her.  Only  when  the  ring  of  the 
doorbell  knifed  into  the  room  did  she  look 
up  in  alarm. 

It  couldn't  be  Bill.  He  had  his  key.  Or  even 
if  he  hadn't,  he  would  know  to  call  out  to  her. 
As  would  Mr.  McCracken  or  the  police.  The 
bell  rang  again,  and  she  rose,  frightened,  the 
memory  of  the  phone  call  vivid  in  her  mind. 
Had  she  thought  to  turn  the  catch  the  last  time 
she  was  at  the  door?  She  was  almost  certain 
she  hadn't. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then, 
outside,  a  hand  fell  to  the  knob  of  the  door 
and  turned  it.  Jarred  into  action,  she  darted 
forward.  "Who  is  it?"  she  cried.  "What  do 
you  want?" 

The  door  swung  open,  and  a  heavy,  coated 
figure  loomed  suddenly  before  her,  silhouetted 
darkly  against  the  light  from  the  hall. 

Carol  put  out  a  hand.  "Please   "  she 

gasped. 

"Mrs.  Cleaves,"  the  figure  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Cleaves  " 

Carol  found  the  light  switch  and  turned  it 
on.  She  stared,  unable  to  speak.  Then  it  came 
all  in  a  rush.  "Irma!  Irma,  oh,  Irma!" 

In  the  sudden  glare,  Mrs.  Primus  glanced 
down  almost  guiltily  at  the  newspaper  in  her 
hand  and  shoved  it  into  the  pocket  of  her  coat. 

"My  poor  baby."  she  said  softly.  "Poor, 
poor  child."  As  Carol  came  forward  to  her, 
she  held  her  arms  out  wide  to  receive  her.  "I 
came  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  paper." 

Carol  buried  her  face  deeply  against  Mrs. 
Primus'  wide  shoulder.  The  tears  came  freely, 
beginning  to  let  out  some  of  the  pain.  "It's 
so  terrible!"  she  sobbed.  "You'll  never  know 
how  terrible  it  is!" 

The  d(Klor  leaned  down  close  to  Otis'  ear. 
"Mr.  Lovelace,"  he  said  evenly,  "can  you 
hear  me?" 

At  the  other  side  of  the  bed  Bill  glanced  up 
toward  Sergeant  Mercer,  then  down  again  at 
Otis'  drained,  gaunt  face.  Otis'  eyelids  flick- 
ered once,  twice,  then  opened  slightly  to  a 
position  of  glimmering  awareness.  "Thirsty," 
he  whispered  dryly.  "Thirsty." 

The  diKtor  glanced  briefly  across  at  Bill  and 
the  sergeant,  then  turned  back  to  Otis. 
"You've  been  in  an  accident,  Mr.  Lovelace. 
You  are  in  a  hospital.  Do  you  understand 
that?  We're  taking  care  of  you  the  best  we 
can." 

"Doctor?"  Otis  whispered.  His  eyelids 
flickered  and  closed. 

Bill,  moving  anxiously  forward,  met  the 
doctor's  gaze  as  it  lifted  toward  him. 

"He's  still  under  sedation,"  the  doctor  said. 
"I  warned  you."  He  turned  back  to  Otis. 
"Mr.  Lovelace.  Listen  to  me.  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  sign,  then  Otis' 
head  moved  slightly  on  the  pillow.  His  eyelids 
stirred  and  suddenly  opened  even  wider  than 
before.  His  gaze,  seeking  the  source  of  the 
voice,  moved  toward  the  doctor.  His  tongue 
passed  again  over  his  pale  lips.  "I  —  I'm 
thirsty — very — thirsty." 

"You  can  have  some  water  later,"  the  doc- 
tor said,  "not  now.  Mr.  Lovelace" — Otis'  gaze, 
having  cleared  somewhat,  was  now  rigidly 
fastened  on  the  doctor's  face — "Mr.  Lovelace, 
there  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  need  to 
talk  to  you." 

"Mr.  Lovelace,"  Sergeant  Mercer  said. 

Slowly,  with  a  faint  flicker  of  alarm,  Otis' 
eyes  moved  in  his  direction.  Sergeant  Mercer 
leaned  forward. 

"Otis  " 

With  a  wince  of  pain,  Otis  shook  his  head. 
"I — no,"  he  said.  "No  " 

"Otis,"  Sergeant  Mercer  said,  "this  morning 
you  went  to  Sherman  Park.  You  sat  on  a  bench 
just  inside  the  west  entrance  and  you  read  a 
newspaper.  Do  you  remember?" 

Otis'  stare  remained  blank. 

"The  park,"  the  sergeant  repeated  with 
heavy  emphasis.  "You  were  in  the  park." 

"I  was  in  the  park,"  Otis  whispered. 
"Yes  "  Again  his  voice  grew  dim.  His  eye- 
lids flickered,  threatening  to  close. 

Sergeant  Mercer  looked  across  at  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  doctor  nodded  for  him  to  go 
ahead. 


"Now,  the  park,"  Sergeant  Mercer  sai 
"Try  hard  to  think  about  when  you  were  in 
park.  You  were  sitting  on  a  bench." 

Otis  pondered  this  deeply,  but  gave  no  sig 

"And  you  were  reading  a  newspaper." 

"Yes— oh,  yes  " 

"Now,  Otis,  try  hard  to  remember.  Liste 
very  carefully.  A  little  boy  came  up  to  you, 
little  boy.  He  was  wearing  brown  pants  and" 
tan  sweater  " 

Otis  seemed  to  struggle  with  the  sergeant 
words,  trying  to  wrest  from  them  their  meai 
ing.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  with  what  seemt 
to  be  complete  understanding.  "The  litt 
boy  " 

The  sergeant  leaned  forward  eagerly.  "Th 
little  boy  who  came  and  talked  to  you  in  ti 
park." 

Otis  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he  said. 

Sensing  Bill's  quick  movement  behind  hin 
the  sergeant  held  up  a  warning  hand.  "Nc 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"No — no  " 

"There  wasn't  a  little  boy?" 

Otis  continued  to  stare  into  the  sergeant 
earnest  face.  Under  the  blankets  there  was 
slight  movement  as  though  he  had  tried  to  li 
his  hand. 

"The  little  boy,"  he  nodded.  "He  went— ol 
yes  " 

"Go  on,"  the  sergeant  said  urgently.  "H 
went  where?  What  happened?  He  came  out  ( 
the  apartment  house  and  down  the  steps  

Otis  nodded.   "He — he   went   up— up- 

up  "  Again  the  hand  moved  under  th 

blanket  as  if  in  a  feeble  gesture  of  descriptioi 
His  gaze  grew  dulled,  and  his  eyelids  began 
droop. 

"Up  where?  The  boy  went  up— up  " 

Otis  licked  his  parched  lips  as  they  labon 
over  the  words.  "Up,"  he  managed  to  sa 

"He  went  up— up  "  Suddenly  his  ey 

closed,  and  his  head  lolled  to  one  side.  hII 
breathing  became  a  dry  rasp.  ~  U 

"Otis  "  Sergeant  Mercer  said.  I 

Beckoning  the  nurse  forward,  the  doctorpil 
a  hand  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  "I'm  sorry,"  hjl 
said.  "We'll  have  to  call  a  halt.  We've  got  in 
move  fast."  His  tone  was  flat,  final.  "I've  gel 
to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  leave."  I 

"But,  doctor!"  Bill  protested.  | 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  doctor  cut  in  sternly.  "Hjl 
isn't  up  to  any  more."  || 

Bill  drew  back.  "What  about  later?"  he  saiJ 
"Can  we  talk  to  him  later?"  1 

The  doctor  crossed  around  the  bed,  ana 
taking  Bill's  arm,  led  him  to  the  door.  "I  can 
say  for  sure,"  he  said.  "Tomorrow  afterno^J 
perhaps— if  we're  lucky."  " 

"Tomorrow  afternoon !" 

Nodding,  the  doctor  opened  the  door  ai 
motioned  them  outside.  "At  the  earliest,"! 
said.  I 

In  the  hallway.  Bill  stopped  and  lookei 
back  at  the  closed  door,  his  eyes  dark  wit 
desperation.  Sergeant  Mercer  reached  out  I 
him. 

"Mr.  Cleaves,  he  did  the  best  for  us  1[ 
could.  He  stuck  out  his  neck  for  us.  Try  t 
understand  that." 

"But  we  didn't  find  out  anything.  Just  thl 
he  did  see  Davey.  Sergeant,  that  man  kidnape 
my  son!  And  I'm  not  even  allowed  to  ' 

"Easy,"  Sergeant  Mercer  said  firmly.  "Nov.: 
take  it  easy."  \ 

Allowing  himself  to  be  led  to  the  bench  il ; 
the  other  side  of  the  hall.  Bill  sat  down  atij 
ran  a  hand  across  his  face  in  a  gesture  ('  | 
frustration.  ■  • 

"Now,  try  to  relax.  Maybe  we  did  get  somtl  i 
thing  out  of  him  after  all.  The  boy  went  up,  l\  , 
said.  Does  that  suggest  anything  to  you?"  [  t 

In  a  sudden  gesture  of  violence  Bill  brougl  . 
his  hand  down  flatly  on  his  knee.  His  dii 
appointment  was  so  bitter  he  could  no  long< 
contain  it.  "Sergeant,"  he  said,  "it  doesii; 
mean  a  thing!"  j  r, 

The  realization  that  he  had  found,  perhapj  . 
an  ally  in  the  blond  man  had  turned  Davey|  , 
thinking  in  a  new  direction.  Still,  he  was  hes 
tant.  If  the  blond  man  wasn't  really  his  friem  j 
then  his  idea— the  mere  telling  of  it— coul  ^ 
only  make  matters  worse.  For  the  past  seven 
minutes,  turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  he  ha 
remained  in  a  state  of  tortured  indecisioi  ^ 
Now,  as  the  van  slowed  down,  the  braki  ji. 
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wheezing,  bringing  it  to  a  stop,  there  was  no 
more  time  to  weigh  and  consider. 

The  door  swung  open,  and  the  dari<  man, 
his  head  and  shoulders  looming  solidly  above 
the  horizon  of  the  floor,  appeared  indistinctly 
in  the  outer  darkness.  Davey  shivered  against 
the  icy  blast  that  rushed  in  through  the  open 
doorway. 

"Bull  " 

The  dark  man  lurched  backward  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  about  to  lose  his  bal- 
ance. The  blond  man,  now  in  sharp  silhouette 
in  front  of  Davey,  looked  down  tensely. 
"You  tanked?"  he  asked. 
The  dark  man,  steadying  himself  against  the 
door,  threw  his  head  back  loosely  and  looked 
up.  "I  picked  up  reinforcements  back  at  the 
room,"  he  said.  "What's  it  to  you?  Skunked, 
I'm  a  better  man  than  you.  At  least  I'm  a 
man." 

"O.K.,"  the  blond  man  said  quietly.  "You'll 
probably  work  it  off  moving  the  stuff  any- 
way." 

"Sure  I  will."  The  dark  man  laughed.  "I'll 
work  it  off."  He  lumbered  off  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  blond  man,  turning  back  to  Davey, 
leaned  down  toward  him.  In  that  instant 
Davey  decided. 

"Mister,"  he  whispered,  "I  know  where 
there's  a  gun."  Davey  could  not  see  the  man's 
face,  but  he  knew  from  his  sudden  stillness  he 
had  understood. 

"A  gun?"  he  said  finally.  "Look,  kid, 
where? " 

"It's  my  father's,"  Davey  said.  "It's  in  the 
green  box  he  had  down  in  the  basement.  He 
put  it  in  with  his  fishing  stuff.  He  showed  me." 

"Yeah,  I  know  the  one.  We  brought  all  that 
stuff  up  last.  1  carried  it  myself.  Look,  kid, 
you're  not  just  making  this  up?  You're  sure?" 

"Yes,  1  am,"  Davey  said  earnestly.  "It's 
there." 
"Is  it  loaded?" 

Davey  hesitated.  "I  don't  know." 
"Your  old  man  probably  didn't  pack  it  up 
loaded.  Where  are  the  bullets?" 

"In  the  red  box?"  Davey  said.  "I  don't 
know.  They're  in  with  the  gun  somewhere." 

Nodding,  the  blond  man  looked  across  at 
he  random  boxes  packed  loosely  at  the  end  of 
Ithe  van.  "It's  right  here  somewhere,"  he  mur- 
mured. Moving  away  into  the  shadows,  he 
iirnmaged  about  for  a  moment  and  then  re- 
Lirned,  holding  something  in  his  hands.  "This 

I  )avey  looked  at  the  box.  "Yes,"  he  said. 
"Now  are  you  going  to  untie  me?" 
The  man  paused,  uncertain.  "No,"  he  said, 
better  wait  till  I've  got  the  gun  first.  I  can't 
ake  a  chance  till  I'm  sure.  But  you  take  it 
asy."  His  voice,  even  though  he  whispered, 
lad  become  firmer,  more  full-timbred.  He 
jatted  Davy's  shoulder.  "You're  O.K.,  kid," 
le  said,  "you're  all  right." 

At  the  edge  of  the  van,  he  crouched  and, 
>racing  himself,  slid  over  and  down  to  the 
p'ound.  Bending  down  out  of  sight,  he  placed 
he  tin  box  somewhere  in'tKe  dense  shadows 
inder  the  truck.  As  he  straightened,  the  dark 
nan  suddenly  appeared  out  of  the  darkness, 
owering  at  the  edge  of  the  door. 

"The  joint's  open,"  he  said  thickly.  He 
ooked  up  into  the  truck.  "What  you  been 
ioing?  You  ain't  even  dropped  the  ramp  yet. 
■Ve  gotta  blast  out  of  here,  remember?  We're 
n  a  hurry." 

VIoving  to  the  end  of  the  van,  unfastening 
he  other  door  and  hurling  it  open,  he  boosted 
imseif  up  inside.  Davey,  feeling  the  jar  of  his 
veight  as  he  landed,  looked  up  to  see  him 
tagger  to  the  right  and  catch  himself  with  one 
liand  against  the  wall.  Shoving  himself  away, 
^e  wheeled  around  toward  the  blond  man. 
"I'll  throw  it  out,"  he  said,  "you  catch  it." 
Fumblingly,  he  managed  to  extricate  the 
amp  from  its  moorings  along  the  wall  and 
and  it  down  to  the  blond  man,  who  lowered 
into  place.  When  the  ramp  was  set  the  blond 
an  came  up  into  the  van,  and  without  even 
lancing  in  Davey's  direction  picked  up  one  of 
»e  lighter  cardboard  boxes  and  started  away 
)ward  the  house. 

Following  Sam  into  the  kitchen,  Selma 
'earily  removed  her  worn  cotton  workman's 
loves  and  dropped  them  on  the  table.  She  was 
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still  thinking  about  the  trip  home  from  the 
store.  She  shouldn't  have  told  Sam  the  truth; 
she  should  have  made  up  a  story  about  calling 
one  of  the  church  ladies  in  town.  Still,  she  had 
hoped,  in  desperation,  that  Sam  might  sanc- 
tion the  call  and  turn  back,  if  she  put  it  to  him 
the  right  way. 

"It's  only  a  little  way  back,"  she  had 
pleaded.  "Sam,  try  to  understand— I've  just 
got  this  feeling  in  me.  I  can't  help  it." 

"It  was  none  of  your  business  to  try  to  call 
that  woman,"  he  said.  "We've  never  meddled 
in  other  people's  affairs  and  we  ain't  going  to 
start  now." 

The  rest  of  the  trip  had  passed  in  silence, 
and  they  had  hardly  spoken  a  word  since. 
Taking  the  things  from  the  carton,  carrying 
them  to  the  shelves  over  the  sink,  Selma  was 
all  too  aware  of  Sam's  watching  gaze.  She 
wished  he  would  go  away  and  leave  her  alone. 

"You  better  go  wash  up,"  she  said.  "I'll 
have  supper  ready  in  a  minute." 

But  he  made  no  move  to  go.  Finally  he 

spoke.  "Sel,"  he  said,  "I  "  His  voice  fell 

away  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  rest  of  it 
came  in  a  quiet  rush.  "Look,  Sel,  will  you  feel 
better  if  you  go  back  to  the  store  and  call  that 
woman?" 

Selma's  hand  fell  away  from  the  shelf  in  sur- 
prise; she  was  caught  with  a  sudden  breath- 
lessness 

"If  it'll  make  you  feel  better  "  Sam 

said.  Again  his  voice  trailed  off  in  embarrass- 
ment, and  she  spoke  quickly,  to  help  him  out. 

"That's  nice  of  you,  Sam,"  she  said. 

In  a  wonderfLiI  sort  of  way  she  felt  awkward 
and  foolish.  All  in  an  instant  everything 
seemed  miraculously  changed.  His  offer  of 
understanding — at  least  a  willingness  to  un- 
derstand— had  transformed  the  whole  world. 
Looking  up,  meeting  the  look  of  helpless 
pleading  in  his  eyes,  even  the  urgency  she  had 
felt  about  the  telephone  call  fell  away  from  her. 

"Why  don't  we  have  supper  first,"  she  said 
softly,  "and  then  we'll  see  how  we  feel?  I  guess 
you  must  be  hungry." 

For  a  long  moment  Selma  simply  stood, 
smiling,  then  went  briskly  about  the  business 
of  fixing  supper.  She  had  just  begun  to  slice 
raw  potatoes  into  a  hot  skillet  when  he  sat 
down  at  the  table. 

"Look,  Sel,"  he  said  after  a  moment,  "about 
today,  and  what  you  said  " 

Selma  turned  quickly  to  stop  him,  knowing 
through  some  native  wisdom  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, silence  would  do  more  to  heal  matters 
than  words.  "You're  tired,  Sam,"  she  said. 
"Why  don't  you  just  sit  there  and  read  the  pa- 
per till  I've  got  this  ready?"  She  smiled  to  as- 
sure him.  "It's  all  right,  Sam." 

He  nodded  and  looked  away.  "O.K." 
Reaching  out  to  the  paper,  he  pulled  it  across 
toward  him.  As  he  opened  it,  he  glanced  up 
again  in  her  direction.  "I'd  just  as  soon  go 
back  if  you  would,"  he  said.  "The  rain's  let  up 
for  a  while  and  ...  I  guess  I  feel  kind  of 
fidgety." 

Selma  kept  her  eyes  on  her  work.  "It  doesn't 
matter  so  much  really,  I  guess,"  she  said. 
"Let's  wait  and  see  after  we  eat."  She  turned 
to  the  cupboards  to  get  a  little  flour  to  make 
the  gravy. 

"Sel!" 

Something  in  his  voice  brought  her  up 
short.  She  turned  to  see  him  coming  toward 
her,  holding  the  paper  out  before  him  for  her 
to  see.  His  eyes,  meeting  hers,  were  wide  and 
fearful. 

"Look,  Sel,"  he  said,  "look  at  the  picture  of 
this  boy  here  who's  missing!" 

The  blond  man  reappeared  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  dark  one  had  gone.  "I  got 
it!"  he  breathed  excitedly.  "I  had  to  break  the 
box  open,  but  it  was  right  where  you  said!" 

Leaning  down,  he  untied  the  cord  around 
Davey's  ankles.  Davey  got  shakily  to  his  feet 
and  turned  so  that  the  man  could  get  at  his 
wrists.  When  Davey  was  completely  free  he 
turned  back  again.  The  blond  man,  speaking 
quietly,  rapidly,  kneh  down  before  him. 

"Now  you  stay  here,"  he  said,  "stay  right 
where  you  are.  You  promise?  O.K.  Because  if 
you  turn  up  untied  too  soon  it  could  sure 
make  a  mess.  I  got  to  wait  for  the  right  mo- 
ment to  pull  the  rod.  You  understand?" 

Davey  nodded  excitedly. 


"O.K.  I'll  wait  for  the  right  time  and  I'll  get 
him  covered  with  the  rod.  And  then  I'll  give  a 
yell.  We're  going  to  need  some  help  then,  see. 
So  that's  where  you  come  in.  When  I  yell,  you 
beat  it  out  of  here.  Where's  the  nearest  house? 
Do  you  know?" 

"Down  on  the  road,"  Davey  said.  He 
pointed  down  the  drive.  "I  saw  it  before." 

"Good.  Now,  you  get  down  there  just  as  fast 
as  you  can  go.  Get  ahold  of  somebody — any- 
body who's  there — and  tell  them  to  call  the 
police.  And  tell  them  afterward  to  get  back  up 
here  fast.  And  bring  a  gun  with  them.  O.K.?" 

Davey  nodded,  his  breath  coming  now  with 
the  same  excited  swiftness  as  the  man's.  "I 
know  how  to  run  fast,"  he  said. 

"Yeah,"  the  man  said,  "then  this  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  Right  now,  just  sit  tight." 

Moving  away,  he  took  up  one  of  the  boxes 
at  the  end  of  the  van  and,  signaling  Davey  with 
his  free  hand,  disappeared  down  the  ramp. 

Davey  returned  to  his  position  against  the 
wall,  huddled  back  into  the  shadows  and 
waited.  His  fear  was  now  crowded  into  the 
distant  background  by  a  feeling  of  keen  ex- 
hilaration. Everything  was  going  to  be  fine 
now.  The  man  had  it  all  planned  out.  Outside 
the  wind  became  stronger,  whipping  in  upon 
him  with  a  more  biting  coldness.  A  spatter  of 
rain  hit  the  side  of  the  van  like  a  handful  of 
pebbles.  Davey  leaned  forward,  fearfiil  that 
these  sounds  might  interfere  with  his  hearing 
the  signal.  Time  passed. 

Beginning  to  wonder  if  the  blond  man's  call 
might  have  been  already  lost  in  the  wind, 
Davey  edged  forward.  Surely  it  would  be  safe 
to  go  just  to  the  edge  of  the  van.  He  could  hear 
better  from  there,  and  if  the  dark  man  came 
back,  he  would  be  able  to  retreat  into  hiding 
before  the  man  saw  him. 

From  the  edge  of  the  van  Davey  could  see  a 
small  section  of  the  front  of  the  house,  part  of 
a  bare  lighted  window,  a  bit  of  stone  wall.  He 
saw  a  movement  at  the  window,  but  he  wasn't 
able  to  make  out  which  man  had  crossed  it. 
An  interval  passed,  and  his  fear  increased  that 
the  man  had  already  called  out  and  he  hadn't 
heard.  Such  a  lot  of  time  seemed  to  have 
slipped  past.  Stepping  out  onto  the  ramp,  he 
began  to  edge  cautiously  downward. 

When  he  reached  the  ground,  he  looked  to- 
ward the  house,  pausing  to  listen.  Drawn  by  a 
growing  sense  of  urgency,  he  moved  lightly, 
swiftly  across  the  drive  and  into  the  deep 
shadows  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

In  the  darkness  damp  ivy,  made  alive  by  the 
wind,  touched  his  cheek,  and  he  moved  away. 
He  could  hear  voices  quite  distinctly  now,  and 
noticing  a  faint  light  from  above,  he  saw  the 
high  window  through  which  they  came.  The 
dark  man's  voice  reached  down  to  him  as 
clearly  as  if  he  were  in  the  room  with  him. 

"You  keep  yakking,"  he  said  sullenly.  "You 
keep  yakking  and  yakking  and  you  don't  say 
nothing.  You  got  something  to  say,  say  it." 

"But  you  got  to  listen,"  the  blond  man  re- 
plied. "What  I'm  trying  to  do — I'm  trying  to 
do  you  a  favor."  His  voice,  strained  and  high- 
pitched,  was  not  as  sure  as  it  had  been  out  in 
the  van. 

"Yeah?  You  been  trying  to  do  me  the  same 
big  favor  all  day.  You  been  trying  to  talk  me 
into  a  death  cell."  There  was  pause.  "You 
know  something?  You  and  me,  we're  settling 
up  right  now!" 

"Now,  wait  a  minute!"  The  blond  man's 
voice  rose  with  quick  alarm.  "Now,  Bull — stay 
back.  You  been  drinking — you're  drunk.  Stay 
back  or  I'll  " 

"Or  you'll  what?"  There  was  an  explosive 

burst  of  laughter.  "You'll  what,  you  " 

Then  the  sound  broke  off  sharply  into  a 
stunned  silence.  When  the  dark  man  spoke 
again  his  voice  was  heavy  with  astonished  dis- 
belief. "Where'd  you  get  that?" 

There  was  the  sound  of  abrupt  movement. 

"Don't,  Bull,  no!  Stay  back.  Bull,  listen. 
You  can  turn  yourself  in.  Say  it  was  self- 
defense,  that  other.  I'll  stick  by  you.  I'll  back 
you  up,  anything  you  say.  Maybe  you  won't 
even  do  time!" 

"Time!  You  know  I  ain't  going  to  do  time." 
The  dark  man's  voice  had  steadied,  losing  its 
previous  drunken  blur.  "I'd  just  as  soon  get 
myself  shot." 

There  was  another  quick  movement,  a 
crash. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


"Stay  back.  Bull !  I'm  telling  you  "  The 

blond  man  was  whimpering  with  fright  now. 
"Bull,  don't  make  me  " 

"You  ain't  going  to  shoot  nobody!" 

There  was  a  wild  animal  yell,  and  then  an- 
other crash.  Davey  flattened  himself  against 
the  wall,  against  the  damp  ivy.  Sounds  of  vio- 
lent struggle  echoed  from  above,  labored 
breathing,  small,  half-spoken  oaths,  outcries. 
There  was  another,  louder  crash  and  a  scream 
of  pain.  Then  someone  was  running. 

Before  his  frightened  eyes,  the  blond  man 
darted  out  through  the  open  doorway,  grip- 
ping his  right  wrist  with  his  left  hand,  his  face 
twisted  with  pain.  Almost  immediately  the 
dark  man,  the  gun  upraised  in  his  hand,  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  and  ran  after  him.  As 
the  blond  man  reached  the  corner  of  the  truck, 
he  yelled,  his  voice  rising  thinly  to  join  the 
straining  cry  of  the  wind. 

"Run,  kid!"  he  screamed.  "Run!" 

Diwcy  turned  in  wide-eyed  confusion  as 
both  men  vanished  behind  the  truck.  Then 
there  was  an  explosion,  and  another  and  an- 
other. In  the  backwash  of  silence  the  wind 
moaned,  lashing  the  hedge  beyond  the  truck 
into  a  stinging  fren/y.  Davey  stooil  rooteil  to 
the  spot,  his  path  to  the  drive,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  neighbors  blocketl  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dark  tiian  at  the  truck.  And  then, 
sensing  an  increased  danger,  he  turned  back  to 
see  the  man  coming  from  the  corner  of  the 
truck. 

.larred  back  to  life,  he  ilarteil  past  the  bright 
window,  through  the  open  doorway  and  into 
the  house.  Pulling  at  the  iloor,  a  heavy  oak 
panel,  he  slammeil  il  to.  Seeing  that  there  was 
an  inside  catch,  he  reached  up  and  turned  it. 
As  he  whirled  about,  the  room,  the  (ireplace 
against  the  adjacent  wall,  the  toppled  boxes  all 
passed  before  him  in  a  gray  blur.  Knowing 
that  to  run  into  the  ilining  room  beyoiul  would 
mean  exposure  before  I  he  window,  he  Hung 
himself  forward  lowaril  the  archway  leailing 
into  (he  hall. 

lie  knockeil  against  the  briilge  lamp  as  he 
passetl  through,  hut  ran  on  lea\ing  il  tottering 
behind.  Before  him,  along  the  hallway,  ap- 
peared a  profusion  of  doors.  Anil  then  as  the 
lamp  fell  behind  him,  the  scene  vanished  inlii 
darkness.  Davey  stopped,  drawing  up  short. 

The  doors,  he  reniembereil,  Icil  lo  almost  all 
the  rooms  of  the  house,  the  bedrooms,  the 
bathrooms,  the  closets,  lie  starleil  cautiously 
forwaril,  feeling  along  the  wall  loi'  the  iloors. 
trying  to  remember  how  many  there  were  he- 
fore  you  got  to  the  one  into  the  kitchen.  And 
then,  from  the  direction  of  the  living  room, 
there  was  a  terrible  crash  of  glass.  The  daik 
man  had  broken  the  windtnv! 

At  the  same  instant  his  hantl  touched  the 
edge  of  wooden  molding  and  darted  forward 
to  the  smooth  panel  of  a  door.  He  prieil  il 
open  with  his  lingers,  just  enough  to  let  him 
through,  then  paused  again  and  listeneil.  I  here 
were  scrambling  sounds  behind  in  the  li\ing 
room,  further  small  crashes  of  glass. 

Davey  slipped  through  the  doorway  and, 
being  very  careful  nat  to  make  any  sound, 
pulled  the  door  closed  after  iiim.  Turning,  he 
put  his  hands  out  before  him  and  crept  slowly 
forward.  He  had  taken  only  two  furtive  steps, 
however,  when  his  hands  came  in  contact  w  ith 
a  wall.  He  pulled  back,  stilling  a  small  cr\  of 
dismay.  He  had  closed  himself  into  a  closet! 

He  turned  back  to  the  door  and  reached  out 
for  the  knob.  Then  he  stopped.  There  was  a 
loud  thud  somewhere  in  the  house,  stumbling 
footsteps,  more  crashes.  But  they  all  seemed  to 
be  out  in  the  other  part  of  the  house.  And  then 
there  was  a  louder,  nearer  crash  as  a  door  w  as 
flung  open  somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
Footsteps  came  forward,  hesitated,  stopped. 

"You  better  come  on  out !"  the  dark  man 
roared.  "You're  just  making  it  harder  on 
yourself!"  There  was  a  pause.  "You  hear  me?" 

The  footsteps  started  forward  again  and 
came  up  to  a  position  almost  directly  outside 
the  door.  Then  there  was  a  scraping  sound 
against  the  panel  as  a  hand  moved  across  it  in 
search  of  the  knob.  After  a  moment  the  knob 
turned.  The  door  swung  open.  The  sound  of 
labored  breathing  and  the  reek  of  liquor 
reached  in  to  Davey  and  touched  him  with  an 
almost  physical  impact.  Drawing  in  a  sharp 
breath,  he  held  it  tight  and  still  inside  his  lungs. 
He  remained  rigid  in  the  darkness,  poised 


for  the  man's  next  move,  ready  to  hurl  himself 
headlong  at  him  in  the  hope  of  struggling  past. 
Still,  in  his  small,  trembling  soul  there  rested 
little  hope.  Doom,  now,  had  found  him,  and 
in  the  next  moment  it  would  surely  reach  down 
and  snatch  him  up. 

The  moment  continued,  breathless,  taut. 
The  dark  man  remained,  his  hand  on  the  door, 
apparently  lost  in  thought.  Davey  clung  to  his 
corner  in  the  darkness,  his  body  tensed  for 
flight.  And  then,  finally,  there  was  the  soimd 
of  the  man's  hand  falling  away  from  the  knob. 

"Doubled  back  on  me,"  the  dark  man  mut- 
tered to  himself.  He  started  away  toward  the 
front  of  the  hall. 

As  the  footsteps  receded,  Davey  felt  his 
body  go  limp  with  relief  He  heard  the  man 
moving  about  in  the  living  room.  There  was  a 
pause.  The  lock  turned  on  the  front  door,  the 
door  opened,  and  after  a  moment  closed 
again 

Even  then  Davey  did  not  move.  A  minute 
passed,  two.  The  house  remained  still.  Boost- 
ing himself  forward,  Davey  edged  over  to  the 
door  and  peered  out.  Finding  the  wall  with  his 
hand,  he  followed  it  back  in  the  direction  of 
the  kitchen. 

When  he  came  to  it,  he  stopped.  Finding  the 
knob,  he  turned  it  very  slowly,  very  silently, 
and  drew  the  door  toward  him.  A  dry,  whis- 
pering cry  issued  suddenly  from  one  of  the 
hinges.  Snatching  back  his  hand,  he  stood  for 
a  moment,  wailing  for  his  pulse  to  stop  racing. 
Then,  listening  intently  to  the  silence  around 
him,  he  reacheil  out.  It  was  then,  just  as  his 
hand  moved  forward,  that  it  happened. 

I'he  world  seemed  to  explode  suddenly  in 
his  face  The  door  flew  open  and  crashed 
thunderously  against  the  wall.  Davey  looked 
up,  his  eyes  and  mouth  lorn  wide  with  fright. 
Directly  before  him,  silhouetted  toweringly 
against  the  windows  at  the  far  side  of  the 
room,  the  dark  man  turned  and  lunged  to- 
ward him. 

Davey  screaTiieil.  .  .  . 


"Is  that  all  he  said?"  Carol  asked. 

Bill  nodded,  looked  across  at  Mrs.  Primus, 
then  back  at  Carol.  "That's  all."  He  sighed. 

"Up,"  Carol  mused,  "he  went  up."  She 
raised  a  hand  to  her  breast.  "Oh,  Bill!" 

"Honey" — Mrs.  Primus  rose  from  the  win- 
dow seat  and  came  forward— "now,  please." 
She  looked  across  at  Bill.  "You  should  have 
seen  the  state  she  was  in  when  I  got  here,"  she 
said  indignantly. 

Carol  looked  back  toward  the  windows. 
"It's  raining,"  she  said,  "it's  so  cold  out." 

Mrs.  Primus'  gaze  traveled  anxiously  be- 
tween the  two  of  them.  When  she  spoke  her 
tone  was  firm,  decided.  "Now,  you  two  can't 
go  on  driving  yourselves  crazy  like  this,  1  know 
how  you  feel.  But  it  doesn't  help  anything. 
And  1  don't  want  to  be  ashamed  of  you.  When 
Davey  comes  back  1  don't  want  to  have  to  tell 
him  how  you  two  have  been  acting."  Having 
shocked  them  into  giving  her  their  attention, 
she  made  her  voice  more  gentle.  "And  you're 
not  going  to  stay  here  in  this  empty  apart- 
ment either.  You're  coming  over  to  my  place 
where  1  can  get  some  hot  food  into  you  and 
take  care  of  you." 

"We  can't  leave,"  Carol  said.  "What  if  they 
call?" 

"I've  figured  that  out  too.  We'll  ask  Mr. 
McCracken  to  bring  a  cot  up  here  and  spend 
the  night.  If  there  are  any  calls  you  ought  to 
know  about,  he  can  give  them  my  number." 

Bill  looked  at  Carol  uncertainly.  "You 
ought  to  have  some  rest.  You  go  along.  I  can 
stay  here." 

Mrs.  Primus  shook  her  head.  "Oh,  no.  You 
both  need  some  rest.  And  comfort  too.  Now 
ril  go  down  and  fix  it  up  with  Mr  Mc- 
Cracken," Gathering  up  berthings,  she  started 
efliciently  toward  the  door.  "And  if  you're  not 
down  there  in  just  a  couple  of  minutes.  I'll  be 
back  up  to  get  you." 

Carol  managed  a  wan  smile.  When  Mrs. 
Primus  had  gone,  she  turned  to  Bill.  "Should 
we?"  she  asked. 


Bill  put  his  hands  lightly  on  her  shoulders 
"Have  you  had  anything  to  eat  today?" 

"I  "  Carol  hesitated.  "No,  1  guess  I 

haven't." 

"You  see?  She's  right,  we  can't  stay  here 
like  this.  Anyway,  until  we  know  about  the 
operation  "  He  shrugged.  "Come  on." 

As  they  started  to  leave,  Carol  paused,  "I 
still  don't  feel  right.  If  there's  any  news  " 

Closing  the  door.  Bill  put  his  arm  around 
her  shoulders,  and  they  moved  off  down  the 
hallway.  Without  looking  back,  they  started 
down  the  stairs.  Behind  them,  the  telephone 
rang.  They  stopped. 

Bill  was  the  first  to  move.  Whirling  about, 
he  ran  back  to  the  door  and  hurled  it  open. 
Hurrying  into  the  living  room,  he  picked  up 
the  phone.  Carol  appeared  in  the  doorway  be- 
hind him.  She  started  to  speak,  but  Bill,  an- 
swering the  phone,  held  up  a  hand  to  stop  her. 
Then  he  turned. 

"It's  for  you,"  he  said.  "It's  some  woman— 
a  Mrs.  Morton.  She  insists  on  talking  to  you — 
about  Davey." 

Carol  ran  forward.  "Hello?"  she  said 
anxiously.  "Hello?" 

For  a  long  moment  these  were  the  only 
words  she  spoke.  The  phone  pressed  close  to 
her  ear,  she  listened  with  an  expression  of 
growing  incredulity.  Finally  she  shook  her 
head  in  flat  disbelief. 

"But  that  can't  be  true,"  she  said.  "He 
was  " 

As  the  voice  continued,  hope  began  to  dawn 
on  Carol's  face,  and  then,  slowly  but  increas- 
ingly, a  joyous  certainty. 

"Yes!"  she  cried  in  sudden  excitement. 
"Yes,  he  did !  Oh,  yes !  When  was  that  ?"  Again 
she  was  silent,  listening,  her  eyes  alight  with  a 
relief  too  great  for  words.  "Yes,  it  was!  Oh, 
bless  you!  Bless  you!"  And  then  her  eyes 
brimmed  over  and  when  she  tried  to  speak  she 
was  unable  to  do  so.  She  turned,  giving  the 
receiver  to  Bill.  "It's  Davey!"  she  managed  in 
a  choked  whisper.  "I  mean,  it's  about  Davey. 
Oh,  Bill,  he's  all  right!  He's  " 

Dropping  to  the  window  seat,  hardly  aware 
that  Bill  had  taken  the  phone  and  was  speak- 
ing into  it,  she  folded  her  arms  across  her 
breast  and  hugged  herself  in  an  ecstasy  of  re- 
lief. Davey  was  all  right!  The  woman  had 
seen  him.  She  had  described  him,  how  he 
looked,  what  he  was  wearing,  everything.  She 
even  had  his  wallet.  Whatever  had  happened, 
he  was  all  right! 

Closing  her  eyes,  she  was  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment, hugging  her  joy  to  her,  sharing  it  with 
no  one  but  herself  And  then,  just  when  it 
seemed  her  heart  would  burst  with  sheer  full- 
ness, she  let  just  a  bit  of  it  out. 

"Dear  God."  she  whispered,  "dear,  dear 
God,  he's  safe!"  ' 

Bill  had  spent  the  last  twenty  minutes  on 
the  phone,  talking  first  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
manager-owner  of  Phillips'  Moving  Service, 
and  then  to  Sergeant  Mercer.  As  he  finally  put 
down  the  receiver,  Carol  and  Mrs.  Primus 
looked  at  him  with  eager  impatience. 

"They're  going  to  call  ahead  to  Westbury," 
Bill  said.  "They  have  a  sherifl"s  office  there 
and  it's  only  a  few  miles  from  the  house.  He 
said  we'd  probably  have  word  in  about  an 
hour  or  forty-five  minutes." 

"Forty-five  minutes!  "  Carol  cried. 

"You  can  manage  to  wait  that  long,"  Mrs. 
Primus  said. 

"But  forty-five  minutes!  Will  they  just 
leave  Davey  at  the  house?" 

"No,  of  course  not."  Bill  laughed.  "Be- 
sides, we  don't  know  if  the  van's  still  there  or 
not.  They  may  have  started  back  already." 

"But  the  man  at  the  moving  company  said 
they'd  still  be  unloading."  She  turned  briefly 
to  Mrs.  Primus.  "Wouldn't  you  know  they'd 
have  brake  trouble  today?  Talk  about  fate 
turning  its  back!"  She  looked  back  at  Bill. 
"Will  the  sheriff  bring  Davey  home?" 

"No,"  Bill  said.  "He'll  get  in  touch  here, 
and  Sergeant  Mercer  will  go  up  and  take  over. 
1  suppose  he'll  have  to  talk  to  the  movers. 
After  all,  Davey  has  been  missing,  and  they 
didn't  try  to  call  or  send  word.  Sergeant 
Mercer  will  bring  Davey  back  with  him." 

Mrs.  Primus  stirred  thoughtfully.  "That  is 
funny,  isn't  it?"  she  said.  "1  mean  it's  funny 
they  wouldn't  even  call." 
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rhey  were  late,  "  Carol  said,  "and  in  a 
•y."  Suddenly  she  laughed.  "Can  you 
gine  that  man  saying  he  was  Davey's 
er?  And  can't  you  just  see  Davey's  face? 
well,  I  suppose  it  will  all  make  perfect 
e,  once  we  know." 

11  nodded.  "Just  one  of  those  crazy  mix- 
But  why  were  they  out  on  a  back  road 
that  in  the  first  place?" 
SA'ell,"  Carol  said  brightly,  "I,  for  one, 
't  care.  I  don't  care  about  anything  except 
Davey's  all  right.  This  has  been  the  worst 
the  best  day  of  my  life." 
3o  you  think  Davey  did  it  deliberately?" 
said  thoughtfully.  "I  suppose  he  must 

Jill."  Carol  said  suddenly,  "I  can't  wait. 

got  to  see  him  right  now,  right  this 
jte,  or  I'm  going  to  explode.  Bill — oh, 
se — let's  drive  out  to  Wcstbury.  We  could 
lere  to  bring  him  home." 
kit,  look,  we  don't  even  know  for  sure 

be  there.  Maybe,  after  we've  heard  from 

iergeant,  if  he  says  he's  there  " 

)f  course  he'll  be  there,"  Carol  insisted. 
{;  man  at  the  moving  company  said  so. 

suppose  they've  already  started  back, 
d  meet  them  on  the  road,  wouldn't  we? 
Bill— it's  raining,  and  Davey's  only  got 
weater.  Wc  could  lake  his  coat  to  him. 

please!" 

II   looked   across  doubtfully   at  Mrs. 

lUS. 

rs.  Primus  smiled  and  nodded.  "I'll  stay 
the  phone,"  she  olTcred,  "when  the 
:e  call." 

)h,  Irma!"  Carol  said.  "Oh,  I  love  you.  I 
everybody,  but  you  more  than  most." 
turned  and   linked   her  arm  jauntily 

■igh  Bill's.  "It's  all  settled.  Let's  go  get 

.7!" 

grinned,  made  a  gesture  of  helpless- 
O.K.,"  he  said,  "go  get  his  coat." 

hen  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Primus  closed 
loor  and  returned  inside.  It  had  been  an 
1  day.  Just  awful.  And  the  real  awfulness 
come  mostly  from  that  hateful  woman 
istairs.  Just  to  think  of  it  made  Mrs. 
lUs'  blood  boil.  She  knew  it  wasn't  right 
idge  people.  But  this  Miss  Mabry!  The 
ring  she  hail  caused  just  in  this  one  single 
nearly  took  Mrs.  Primus'  breath  away. 
;r  broad  features  became  set.  Summoning 

Mabry 's  telephone  number  from  the  dim 
les  of  memory,  she  crossed  to  the  phone, 
;d  it  up  and  dialed.  When  the  receiver 

at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  she  spoke 
3ut  ceremony. 

liss  Mabry,"  she  said,  "this  is  Mrs. 
us  upstairs.  I'mcalling  from  the  Cleaveses' 
tment.  Since  you  were  so  .  .  .  involved  in 
:y's  disappearance  today  I  thought  I 
it  to  tell  you  he's  been  found.  He's  been 
d— and  he's  safe  and  alive.  Also— he 
't  down  in  the  park  at  all  today,  like  you 
He  was  in  the  moving  van.  1  just  wanted 
1  you  so  you  could  read  all  about  it  in  the 
ling  paper."  Detecting  a  sharp  intake  of 
h  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  she  felt  a 
in  thrill  of  satisfaction.  "And  1  hope  you 
well  tonight.  I  just  hope  you  do." 


i  with  that,  Mrs.  Primus  hung  up.  For  a 
ent  she  sat  perfectly  still.  It  was  worth  it. 
;d  it  was.  And  she  was  quite  ready  to 
)t  whatever  consequences  were  to  befall 
or  practicing  the  sin  of  revenge.  Straight- 
her  skirt  with  a  sure,  practical  yank,  she 
ired  to  go  downstairs  and  tell  Mr.  Mc- 
ken.  There  was  plenty  of  time  before  the 
e  called. 

was  twenty  minutes  later  when  she  re- 
d  and  let  herself  back  into  the  apart- 
.  She  was  only  just  closing  the  door  when 
hone  rang, 
es?"  she  inquired. 

Irs.  Cleaves,"  a  voice  said,  "this  is  the 
e  Department.  We've  just  heard  from  the 
T  out  at  Westbury." 

nething  in  the  voice  prevented  Mrs. 
us  from  breaking  in  to  explain  that  she 
lot  Mrs.  Cleaves.  "Yes?"  she  repeated, 
e  voice  resumed  carefully.  "I'm  afraid 
•'en't  got  very  good  news.  When  the 
T  got  to  the  house,  the  van  was  already 
The  house  was  open,  but  the  furniture, 
•t  for  just  a  few  boxes,  hadn't  been  un- 


loaded. One  of  the  movers,  a  man  named 
Edward  Hughes,  was  found  dead,  shot  in  the 
back  out  in  the  yard.  As  far  as  the  sheriff 
could  tell,  your  son  wasn't  inside  the  house  or 
anywhere  on  the  premises.  He  may  have  es- 
caped." 

Mrs.  Primus  was  unable  to  stifle  a  small  cry 
of  alarm.  "But  where  " 

"N  ow,  hold  on,  Mrs.  Cleaves,"  the  voice 
broke  in  quickly.  "I'm  not  telling  you  this 
just  to  alarm  you.  Sergeant  Mercer  thought 
you  ought  to  be  informed,  to  keep  you  from 
driving  out  to  Westbury— in  case  you  were 
thinking  of  it.  He  was  afraid  you  might  meet 
the  van  somewhere  on  the  way  and  try  to  hail 
it.  The  way  it  looks,  the  driver  is  headed  back 
in  this  direction  and  he's  armed  and  danger- 
ous. And  he  may  have  the  boy  in  the  truck 
with  him.  Sergeant  Mercer  has  already  started 
out  and  he'll  keep  in  touch  by  radio.  The 
Westbury  man  is  coming  in  from  that  end. 
You  stay  by  your  phone,  and  we'll  keep  you 
informed." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Primus  could  only 
stare  in  speechless  horror.  Retribution— a 
worse  punishment  than  she  could  ever  have 
dreamed  of— had  caught  up  with  her  all  too 
soon. 

"Mrs.  Cleaves  " 

When  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Primus'  voice  was 
little  more  than  a  hoarse  whisper.  "They've 
already  gone!"  she  gasped.  "They've  already 
started  out  there!" 

The  rain,  heavier  now,  drummed  shatter- 
ingly  against  the  onrushing  windshield.  Davey 
sat,  his  eyes  riveted  in  fear  on  the  dark  man 
hunched  powerfully  over  the  wheel.  Even  he, 
in  his  limited  experience,  sensed  that  this  mad 
flight  was  a  part  of  no  reasonable  plan  but 
only  the  extension  of  some  dreadful  destruc- 
tion which  had  begun  in  the  dark  reaches  of 
the  man's  mind  long  before  he,  Davey,  had 
been  caught  up  in  it.  He  sat  and  stared,  too 
numb  with  fright  even  to  move. 

And  then  the  muttering  began.  With  the 
sound  of  the  motor  drumming  in  his  ears, 
Davey  was  not  able  to  understand  everything 
the  man  said,  only  that  it  had  to  do  with  the 
blond  man  and  himself  and  a  lot  of  other 
people,  a  lot  of  girls,  who  had  tried  to  make 
a  fool  of  him.  And  then  Davey  heard  himself 
referred  to,  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  realized 
that  he  was  somehow  to  play  an  important 
role  in  some  terrible  plan  of  violence  that 
would  make  everybody  see  that  the  dark  man 
was  nobody  to  mess  around  with.  Dropping 
his  gaze  to  the  speedometer,  Davey  saw  that 
the  needle  had  now  risen  above  the  eighty- 
mile-an-hour  mark  and  was  edging  fretfully 
upward. 

The  sound  came  thinly  from  the  distance, 
like  a  small,  anguished  cry,  and  Davey,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  it  so  often  before  in  the 
city,  knew  at  once  it  was  a  siren.  The  man  had 
heard  it,  too,  for  his  hands  tensed  instantly 
on  the  wheel,  and  his  shoulders  hunched  for- 
ward a  bit  closer.  His  foot  on  the  accelerator 
closed  down  even  harder,  the  needle  leaped 
to  eighty-five,  then  reached  for  ninety. 

The  siren  seemed  to  wane  and  fall  behind. 
Then  it  grew  stronger  again,  coming  gradu- 
ally closer.  Finally  the  dark  man  seemed  to 
relax,  and  they  began  to  slow  down.  The 
needle  dropped  back  to  eighty,  then  seventy, 
sixty,  fifty.  Davey  saw  with  astonishment  that 
the  man  was  grinning. 

As  they  turned  out  to  the  side  of  the  high- 
way and  stopped,  the  siren  eased  over  in  front 
of  them.  Leaving  the  motor  running,  the  dark 
man  rolled  down  the  window.  Davey  saw 
that  his  right  hand  now  rested  in  his  lap,  hold- 
ing the  gun. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  the  dark  man  called 
out  into  the  darkness. 

Davey  pushed  himself  up  into  a  kneeling 
position  on  the  seat.  Peering  out  through  the 
w  indow,  he  saw  someone  coming  briskly  for- 
ward through  the  darkness.  The  dark  man 
eased  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  up  onto  the  sill. 
Davey's  throat  contracted,  and  he  knew  he  was 
going  to  cry  out.  And  then,  just  in  the  moment 
when  the  cry  touched  his  lips,  the  gun  barked 
thunderously,  spitting  flame  into  the  night. 
It  barked  a  second  time,  and  a  third.  In  the 
ensuing  silence  even  the  sound  of  the  rain  was 
lost.  The  dark  man  swung  around,  rolling  up 
the  window. 


"Sit  down,  you!"  he  snapped. 

Releasing  the  brake,  he  gunned  the  motor, 
and  Davey  was  hurled  back  and  down  into 
the  seat.  As  they  passed  the  police  car,  the 
glow  of  its  spotlights  reached  up  to  them,  and 
for  a  moment  the  falling  droplets  outside  were 
turned  to  crimson. 

The  siren's  wail,  like  a  cry  from  the  night 
itself,  sounded  somewhere  behind  them  and 
Bill  eased  up  a  little  to  let  them  pass.  Then 
the  bright  glare  of  mingled  red  and  white 
spotlights,  catching  first  at  the  rear-view  mir- 
ror, probed  in  toward  them  through  the 
window. 


"They're  after  us!"  Carol  said  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Well,  what  for?"  Frowning,  Bill  pulled  the 
car  off  onto  the  shoulder  and  set  the  brake. 

The  patrol  car  eased  over  and  stopped  just 
ahead  of  them.  As  a  large  figure  in  a  glisten- 
ing black  slicker  and  rain  hat  loomed  out  of 
the  darkness.  Bill  rolled  down  the  window. 
When  Sergeant  Mercer's  broad  face  appeared 
in  the  opening,  they  smiled  with  instantaneous 
recognition  and  comprehension. 

"Hi,  sergeant,"  Bill  said  amiably,  "glad  to 
see  you." 

"We  thought  you'd  be  up  ahead  some- 
where," Carol  said.  "Isn't  it  wonderful  about 
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Davey?  We  just  had  to  come.  We  knew  you'd 

understand   "  She  broke  off.  "Is  there 

something  wrong?" 

Sergeant  Mercer  hesitated.  "I'm  sorry, 
folks,"  he  said  finally,  "there's  something  I've 
got  to  tell  you.  I  can't  go  into  all  the  details. 
There  isn't  much  time."  Sticking  starkly  to  the 
facts,  he  told  them  what  had  happened.  "We 
had  a  call  just  a  minute  ago,"  he  added  gravely. 
"The  sheriff  caught  up  with  the  van,  and  the 
man  opened  fire  on  him.  He's  pretty  badly 
wounded." 

Carol's  hand  gripped  Bill's  arm.  "Is  Davey 
in  the  van?" 

"We  don't  know.  The  sheriff  didn't  get  close 
enough  to  see  before  the  man  fired  at  him." 

"The  truck's  headed  this  way?"  Bill  asked 
tensely. 

"That's  right.  We've  got  reinforcements 
coining  up  behind  us.  We're  putting  up  a 
roadblock,  and  we're  going  to  see  to  it  that 
he  doesn't  get  through.  The  only  turnoff  is  up 
here  just  a  few  yards  ahead.  That's  where 
we're  setting  up.  I'm  just  glad  1  caught  you 
folks  before  you  got  through."  He  drew  back 
from  the  window,  straightened.  "I'll  have  to 
ask  you  lo  stay  inside  your  car.  There  may  be 
some  shooting."  He  paused.  "I'm  sorry,  folks. 
I  know  how  tough  this  is  for  you  after  every- 
thing else." 

Carol  leaned  urgently  forward.  "But 
Davey.  What  about  him?  Ifhe  is  in  the  truck?" 

The  sergeant  leaned  down  to  the  window 
again.  "We're  going  lo  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is.  Ifhe  is,  he'll  get  ail  the  protec- 
tion we  can  give  him  from  the  outside.  That's 
all  I  can  tell  you." 

Turning  quickly,  he  moved  off  toward  the 
patrol  car.  At  almost  the  same  instant  a 
chorused  keening  of  sirens  sounded  from  be- 
hind, coming  rapidly  nearer. 

"Bill!"  Carol  whispered.  "Oh,  Hill!" 

He  took  her  into  his  arms,  holding  her  tight 
against  him,  as  if  lo  shield  her  with  his  body 
from  the  impact  of  this  new  horror. 

"liasy,  baby,"  he  said,  "easy." 

The  sirens,  screaming,  came  closer  and  then 
passed.  On  the  opposite  lanes  ortrallic,  across 
the  intervening  viaduct,  cars  were  arriving 
anil  taking  up  their  positions.  As  they  slopped, 
one  next  lo  liic  other,  ilark  figures  in  glistening 
slickers  emerged  in  silhouette  against  the 
combined  glare  of  the  cars"  spotlights.  Hill 
could  see  that  one  of  ihe  men  carried  an  aulo- 
malic  rifle.  \-or  all  Ihis  activity,  however,  Ihe 
highway  was  suddenly  quieter;  traffic  had 
virtually  slopped.  In  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
anxiety,  he  slarled  lo  open  Ihe  doi>r.  Hut  Carol 
reached  out  quickly  lo  slop  him. 

"We  have  lo  slay  here,"  she  said.  "That's 
all  we  can  do."  .  .  . 


The  speedometer  registered  ninety.  Some- 
where there  was  the  sound  of  sirens,  but  so  far 
away  that  Davey  was  certain  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them.  He  looked  up  at  the 
dark  man,  whose  face  remained  set  and  un- 
revealing. 

Leaning  suddenly  forward,  the  man  peered 
out  through  intense,  slitted  eyes  at  the  road 
ahead.  Davey  saw  at  once  what  had  drawn 
his  attention:  around  a  wide,  stretching  curve 
not  too  far  ahead  was  what  appeared  to  be  a 
glittering  battery  of  lights,  some  red,  some 
white.  Davey  stared  out  at  them  in  pale  be- 
wilderment. 

Aware  that  something  momentous  and 
quite  terrible  lay  up  ahead  at  the  end  of  the 
curve,  Davey  braced  himself.  The  man  turned, 
his  lips  parted  against  his  teeth  in  a  tight, 
biting  grin. 


Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country 
when  I  reflect  that  God  is  |u(t. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


"This  is  it,  kid,"  he  said.  "Here's  where  you 
get  off."  Reaching  out  across  Davey,  he 
opened  the  door.  Holding  it  open,  still  driving 
with  one  hand,  he  glanced  around.  "You've 
been  wanting  out.  Go  on,  pile  out!" 

Inrushing  rain  stung  Davey's  cheek,  and  he 
looked  aroimd  in  horror  and  disbelief  to  see 
Ihe  nighl  and  Ihe  highway  rushing  past  in  a 
sickening  blur  just  beneath  him. 

"I'm  not  fooling  with  you,  kid!" 

Looking  up  in  wild  desperation,  Davey  saw 
that  the  lights  out  on  Ihe  highway  were  nearly 
upon  them.  He  sho\ed  himself  violently  for- 
ward across  Ihe  seal,  slipped  down  under  the 
man's  outstretched  arm  and  onto  the  floor. 

Scrambling  back  as  fast  as  he  could,  he 
braced  himself  against  ihe  lower  wall  of  the 
compartmeni  extending  frt)m  the  door.  Above 
him  Ihe  man  cursed  and  straightened  back  to 
Ihe  wheel.  His  heavy-booted  foot  left  Ihe 
accelerator  and  kicked  out.  Davey  ducked, 
and  Ihe  blow  fell  glancingly  against  the  par- 
tition beside  him.  1  he  fool  returned  quickly  to 
the  accelerator  and  pressed  down  on  it  again. 

Something  stirred  inside  Davey,  a  feeling  so 
strong  and  violent  that  for  a  moment  it  nearly 
blinded  him.  He  only  knew  that  the  dark  man 
was  e\il  and  that  he  would  no  longer  be  his 
helpless  victim.  Summoning  all  the  strength 
left  in  his  trembling,  terrorized  body,  he  braced 
himself  against  the  wall.  Aiming  his  heels  at 
the  foot  on  the  accelerator,  he  kicked  out. 


There  was  a  roar  of  surprise  and  pain  from 
the  man  as  Davey's  feet  struck  his  ankle, 
knocking  his  foot  off  the  accelerator.  At  the 
same  time,  in  reflex,  the  other  foot  clamped 
down  on  the  brake.  There  was  a  sudden  vio- 
lent jarring,  and  Davey  felt  himself  hurled 
forward,  then  back  against  the  bottom  of  the 
seat,  saw  the  dark  man  rise  up  suddenly, 
loosely  from  the  wheel  as  though  jerked  up  by 
a  powerful  hand.  There  was  a  terrible  scream- 
ing sound  from  the  bowels  of  the  truck,  and 
then  another  sudden  lurching  that  threw 
Davey  back  again  against  the  lower  wall  of  the 
compartment.  As  he  looked  up  dazedly,  it 
seemed  the  whole  world  had  begun  to  tilt.  It 
moved  slowly  at  first,  slowly  and  then,  as  a 
bright  light  dipped  in  upon  them,  turned  com- 
pletely over. 

As  the  big  truck  burst  forth  from  the  night 
like  a  hurtling,  cumbersome  missile,  Carol  put 
a  hand  out  in  a  swift  gesture  of  terror.  For  a 
moment  longer  the  truck  bore  down  un- 
swervingly on  the  blockade  of  cars  and  then, 
jerking  suddenly  to  one  side,  it  veered  off 
crazily  across  the  wet  pavement  toward  the 
viaduct.  Screeching,  it  lurched  again  and 
careened,  in  a  flat  skid,  to  the  edge  of  the 
embankment.  As  it  hit  and  started  to  turn 
over,  Carol  screamed. 

She  turned,  reaching  for  Bill,  but  he  had  al- 
ready hurled  the  door  open  and  was  running 
across  the  pavement.  Carol,  too  weak  to  move, 
fell  back  in  the  seat,  her  face  a  white  oval  of 
shock  and  terror. 

As  Bill  reached  the  crest  of  the  embankment 
and  started  down  toward  the  cluster  of  police- 
men at  the  door  of  the  overturned  cab,  a  hand 
reached  out  quickly  to  hold  him  back. 

"Sorry,  mister,"  a  voice  said  gruffly, 
"you're  not  allowed  down  there." 

Bill's  gaze  was  fastened  on  the  truck,  a 
steaming  felled  monster,  its  wheels  spinning 
as  if  in  the  last  agonies  of  some  absurd  death 
throe. 

"My  son's  down  there!"  he  yelled  with 
sudden  fury.  "Let  go!"  He  moved  down  the 
muddy  incline  toward  the  truck.  The  door  was 
open  now  on  the  passenger  side,  and  two  men 
on  their  hands  and  knees  before  it  began  to 
back  out,  bringing  something  with  them.  They 
straightened,  holding  whatever  burden  they 
had  extricated  from  the  truck  carefully  in 
their  arms. 

"Davey!"  Bill  cried.  "Davey!" 

The  men  turned,  and  Davey,  struggling  in 
their  arms,  looked  around  at  Bill. 

"Daddy!"  he  screamed.  "Daddy,  daddy!" 

Moving  blindly  forward.  Bill  felt  Davey's 
arms  close  around  his  neck  and  cling  tight. 
He  felt,  too,  the  terrible  trembling  in  the  small 


body  pressing  close  to  his.  Unaware  of 
rain  falling  down  into  his  face  and  of  the  i 
tinued  activity  around  the  truck,  he  sim 
stood  there  holding  his  son  to  him  as  tigh 
as  securely  as  he  could.  The  world  seer 
suddenly  to  have  gone  still  around  him. 

"It's  all  right  now,  Davey,"  he  said, 
all  right."  Slowly,  the  trembling  begai; 
lessen,  and  Davey's  hold  relaxed  sligl 
around  his  neck.  "Are  you  all  right?" 
asked  anxiously.  "Does  it  hurt  anywher 

Davey  lifted  his  head,  his  eyes  wide 
dazed.  "I— I  don't  think  so,"  he  whispered 

Detaching  himself  from  the  others  aroi 
the  truck.  Sergeant  Mercer  came  toward  tb 
He  nodded  down  toward  Davey.  "I  guess 
was  thrown  down  on  the  floor.  That's  w 
saved  him."  He  looked  back  toward  the 
molished  cab.  "Our  friend  there' 
shrugged — "I  guess  he  won't  cause  any  m 
trouble  for  anybody." 

Nodding,  Bill  turned  away  and  started 
the  rise,  watching  his  footing  on  the  slipp 
mud.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he  stop; 
and  looked  back. 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  But  Sergeant  Mci 
was  already  gone  from  sight. 

Returning  along  the  highway  to  the 
Bill  saw  Carol  standing  in  front  of  it, 
hand  reaching  back  to  the  fender  for  supp 
As  he  approached  her,  her  eyes  found  the  sr 
figure  in  his  arms,  then  rose  hesitantly  to 
face.  When  Bill  nodded  in  reassurance, 
simply  held  out  her  arms. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  she  asked. 

Davey  nodded.  "Yes,  I  think  so,"  he 
her. 

For  a  long  time  Carol  simply  stared  at  1 
as  if  to  memorize  his  face  forever  and 
And  then  a  darkness  came  into  her  eye 
frown  touched  her  brow. 

"Davey,"  she  said,  her  voice  faint 
trembling,  "Davey,  if  you  ever,  ev^r again— 

Davey  looked  up  wearily.  And  then  he 
her  arms  close  tight  around  him. 

"Oh,  Davey!"  she  cried.  "Davey,  Da' 
Davey  " 

Davey,    leaning   his    head  against 
mother's  shoulder,  only  knew  he  was  ti 
tired  all  through,  in  a  way  he  had  never 
before.  Turning  slightly,  he  looked  up  at 
father. 

"I  kicked  him,"  he  murmured,  "I  kic 
him  really  hard."  His  eyelids  flickered  heav 
and  his  voice  trailed  off  into  a  sigh.  "I'll  b 
hurt." 

Letting  his  head  fall  back  to  his  moth 
shoulder,  he  closed  his  eyes.  Above  him 
rain  continued  its  impervious  tattoo.  Drif 
off  into  a  kind  of  numbed  unawareness, 
thought  he  heard  his  father  laugh. 


CHECKREIN 
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"On  the  contrary,"  I  said.  "If  your  mother 
thinks  that  you  should  be  allowed  li>  attend 
Ihe  dance,  I  am  willing  to  stand  still  for  your 
getting  a  dress." 

Belly  looked  at  mc  in  wonder  before  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  my  neck. 

I  let  the  excitement  die  down  before  adding 
my  punch  line.  "If  we're  going  to  sell  Dande- 
lion," 1  said,  "there  will  be  plenty  of  money 
for  a  new  dress  for  you." 

The  impact  was  all  I  had  expected.  Betty's 
eyes  widened.  "Sell  my  horse?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I  love  Dandelion!" 

"I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  I  said.  "I'm  not 
blowing  my  stack  about  this;  I've  been  trying 
to  solve  our  problem  calmly.  You  just  have  to 
make  a  choice,  Betty.  If  you're  not  going  to 
ride  Dandelion  regularly  and  give  him  the 
proper  care  and  take  care  of  the  tack  and  the 
corral,  there's  only  one  thing  to  do.  Sell  the 
horse.  Think  about  it  today  and  give  me  your 
decision  sometime  tonight." 

Betty  slipped  out  of  her  chair  without  a 
word.  I  saw  her  get  a  carrot  from  the  refriger- 
ator and  run  down  through  the  yard.  Dande- 
lion walked  over  to  the  fence  and  Betty  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  was  wise,"  my  wife  said. 
"Making  her  choose  between  Spike  and  Dan- 
delion. I'm  not  sure  Doctor  Boone  would 
agree  with  you." 


"Doctor  Boone  happens  to  be  a  pediatrician, 
not  a  psychiatrist,"  I  said.  "Furthermore, 
he's  a  sports-car  addict.  If  you're  going  to  ring 
him  into  Ihe  discussion.  I'll  insist  on  a  con- 
sultation with  Doctor  Sleeker,  the  veterinar- 
ian." 

I  waited  confidently.  Betty  returned  to  the 
house,  put  on  Levis  and  a  shirt,  and  from  the 
terrace  I  watched  her  saddle  Dandelion.  She 
mounted  and  our  dog,  Sam,  crawled  out  from 
under  a  chair,  shook  himself  and  went  to 
join  them. 

I  could  remember  the  day  we  had  brought 
Dandelion  home,  and  our  first  attempt  to 
saddle  him,  neither  of  us  knowing  what  we 
were  doing,  Betty  reading  aloud  from  a  book 
of  instructions  while  I  made  futile  attempts  to 
get  the  bit  in  Dandelion's  mouth.  I  had  failed 
to  cinch  the  saddle  properly  and  Betty  had 
fallen  off  the  moment  Dandelion  had  taken 
his  first  step. 

That  had  been  two  years  ago  and  now  she 
and  the  horse  were  one  as  they  rode  off.  They 
disappeared  down  the  road  and  I  went  back 
inside  the  house  as  the  telephone  rang. 

I  recognized  Spike's  voice.  "Betty  there?" 

"She's  gone  riding,"  I  said.  "I  don't  know 
when  she'll  be  back." 

Happily,  I  replaced  the  receiver  and  went 
out  for  the  Sunday  paper.  "It's  perfectly  sim- 
ple," I  said  to  my  wife.  "Betty  is  a  level- 


headed girl.  When  it  came  to  a  showdown  be- 
tween Spike  and  Dandelion,  she  showed  what 
she's  made  of." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  my  wife,  and  reached  for 
the  first  section  of  the  paper. 

Betty  came  back  at  noon.  It  was  a  sight  to 
gladden  my  heart,  as  I  watched  her  ride  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  come  down  through 
the  yard.  The  dog  came  up  and  collapsed  on 
the  terrace  and  Betty  walked  the  horse  until 
he  was  cooled  out. 

"Now  there's  a  picture,"  I  said  to  my  wife. 
"A  girl  and  her  horse.  It  just  required  a  little 
firmness  on  my  part.  All  I  had  to  do  was  point 
Betty  in  the  right  direction  and  she  saw  the 
light." 

My  wife  patted  my  hand  and  smiled  at  me. 
"You're  so  clever,  dear,"  she  said. 

I  watched  Betty  carry  the  saddle  toward  the 
garage.  When  she  came  closer  I  saw  that  tears 
were  streaming  down  her  cheeks.  Suddenly 
she  dropped  the  saddle,  started  toward  us  and 
broke  into  wild  sobs. 

"You're  hurt,"  I  said,  leaping  toward  her. 
"You  were  thrown?" 

"I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  selling  Dande- 
lion," Betty  said,  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  mother. 

"You  don't  have  to  sell  him,"  I  protested. 

Her  mother  led  her  inside.  I  cooled  my 
heels  on  the  terrace.  My  antisocial  son  was  up 


in  a  tree  peering  at  the  scene  from  the  sa 
of  his  tree  house,  self-reliant  and  disgu 
with  the  entire  proceedings. 

Finally  my  wife  emerged.  "I  know 
meant  well,"  she  said,  "but  this  is  an  e 
tional  ordeal  " 

"What  do  you  think  it  is  to  me?"  I  s 
"Never  mind  the  soft  soap.  What  f 
pened?" 

"Nothing  happened,"  my  wife  said 
cept  that  she's  brokenhearted  about  givini 
Dandelion.  She's  in  there  now  sobbing 
heart  out  and  trying  to  compose  an  ad  to 
in  the  paper." 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  she  prefers  Spik 
Dandelion?"  I  said. 

"She's  fourteen  and  these  things  will  1 
pen,"  my  wife  said.  "I  just  wish  we  could ! 
her,  but  this  is  a  battle  she  has  to  go  thro 
alone." 

I  felt  like  Simon  Legree.  I  sat  there 
finally  Betty  came  out,  her  cheeks  tear-stai 
and  handed  me  a  paper  with  the  ink  sme; 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  a  panegyric 
would  have  filled  a  column. 

"This  is  not  Silky  Sullivan  we  are  sellin} 
said.  "This  is  Dandelion,  age  seventeen." 

"Well,  maybe  you'd  like  to  sell  him 
horse-meat  company,"  Betty  said,  "but  I 
him.  I  couldn't  be  that  cruel." 
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.  .  .  because  no  matter  how  active 
you  are,  no  matter  how  long 
your  day,  they  promise 
you  wonderful  protection. 
And,  they're  specially  balanced 
to  help  prevent  acid  damage 
...  a  kindness  you  can  rely  on. 
Aren't  you  glad  Tussy  makes  the 
kind  of  deodorant  you  like  best? 

TUSSY  CREAM  DEODORANT 
checks  perspiration  gentl>' .  .  .  stops  odor 
surely  .  .  .  without  irritation  or 
burning  after-effect  to  normal  skin. 
It's  truly  kind  in  action,  with  a  smooth 


TUSSY  STICK  DEODORANT, 
the  fresh,  cooling  way  to  prevent  odor, 
suppress  odor-forming  bacteria 
all  day.  A  fa\  orite  of  men.  $1 

TUSSY  ROTO-MAGIC  ACTION, 
the  spill-proof,  roll-on  lotion  .  .  .  checks 
perspiration  and  halts  odor  .  .  . 


the  youngsters  good  grooming.  $1 


cosmetic  base.  50i  and  $1 


such  a  nice  way  to  teach 
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"Your  father  loves  Dandelion  too,"  my 
wife  said.  "He  has  to  do  what  is  best." 

I  cut  down  the  ad.  I  made  it  finally  "Gentle 
Horse  for  Sale.  Ideal  for  Teen-ager. 
Price,  $150." 

Betty  yelped  in  anguish.  "We  paid  two  hun- 
dred for  him." 

"That  was  two  years  ago,"  I  said. 

"You  think  he  runs  down  like  a  car?"  Betty 
said.  "He  depreciates?  How  can  you  be  so 
cruel?" 

She  returned  to  her  bedroom.  I  sat  there 
feeling  small  and  mean.  I  heard  a  roar  and  a 
car  horn  shrilled  and  Spike  came  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  looking  furtively  behind 
him  as  though  the  FBI  were  on  his  trail. 

"I'll  tell  Betty  you're  here.  Spike."  my  wife 
said. 

"She's  not  deaf,"  I  said.  I  looked  coldly  at 
Spike.  "We  have  a  modern  house,"  I  said, 
"complete  with  many  luxurious  and  costly 
modern  inventions,  including  a  doorbell." 

"Ha-ha."  said  Spike,  leering. 

Betty  came  out.  The  tears  were  wiped  away, 
her  eyes  glowed,  she  neither  sobbed  nor 
screamed.  She  looked  shyly  at  Spike  and 
batted  her  eyes. 

"Hello,  Spike,"  she  said.  She  was  suffering 
again  from  laryngitis. 

I  heard  the  car  roar  as  they  departed.  Dan- 
delion nickered,  I  swore  and  my  wife  sighed. 

"She  loved  me  when  she  was  four  and  now 
she  loves  Spike,"  I  said  to  the  air.  "A  decade 
of  progress." 

The  ad  appeared  in  the  Blade  on  Monday 
evening,  and  after  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening 
our  third  prospect  almost  swooned  at  the 
mere  sight  of  Dandelion. 

The  prospect  was  eleven,  a  week  away  from 
her  twelfth  birlluiay.  She  was  chubby  as  Belly 
had  been  chubby  at  that  age.  and  to  her  Dan- 
delion was  a  beautiful  sight. 

"Kid's  been  driving  me  cra/y  for  a  horse," 
her  father  said  to  me.  "I  didn't  think  I'd 
weaken,  but  ever  since  your  ad  came  out  I 
haven't  had  any  peace  of  mind." 

Belly  was  coldly  cdicienl.  She  scrulini/ed 
the  girl  and  the  girl's  father  ami  I  knew  if  she 
took  offense  at  any  remark  Ihey  niaile  or  an 
expression  on  Iheir  faces  she  wouUI  ijucer  the 
sale.  She  put  on  the  saddle  anil  helped  Ihe  girl 
niounl  and  leil  Dandelion  arouml  Ihe  corral. 

When  the  girl  (.iismounled  she  came  racing 
back  U)  where  her  father  and  1  stood. 

"Can  I  have  him?"  she  begged.  "Please, 
daddy." 

I  ler  eyes  were  stars,  imploring  him.  Once,  I 
Ihoiighl,  Belly  had  looked  at  me  that  way. 
Now  Spike  gol  Ihe  Irealmenl. 

"Well,  if  you're  sure  it's  what  you  want," 
Ihe  man  said  weakly  and  the  deal  was  made. 

"I  can'l  take  her  lonighl."  he  said.  "We  live 
the  other  side  of  town.  Wouldn'l  lei  Susan 
ride  him  home  anyway;  she's  only  had  a  cou- 
ple of  riding  lessons.  And  1  have  to  build  a 
corral.  Her  birthday  is  next  Sunday,  maybe  I 
could  arrange  to  gel  a  van  over  here  " 

"I'll  deliver  Dandelion  on  Sunday,"  Betty 
said.  She  was  cool,  poised  and  aloof. 

The  girl  and  her  father  departed  and  Betty 
walked  sedately  toward  the  house,  then  broke 
into  a  run.  We  heard  the  bedroom  door  slam. 

My  wife  said,  "I  think  tomorrow  I'll  pick 
her  up  at  school  and  we'll  go  shopping  for  her 
first  formal.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think 
she  ought  to  have  a  really  nice  dress." 

There  was  no  argument  from  me  and  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  bad  week.  Wednesday  they 
went  shopping  and  there  was  a  change  in 
Betty.  She  no  longer  screamed  over  the  tele- 
phone, she  did  not  run  through  the  house. 
She  walked  slowly  as  though  convalescing  from 
a  long  illness.  I  had  to  speak  to  her  three 
times  before  she  heard  me.  She  acted  like  a 
royal  monarch  who  had  given  up  the  throne 
for  love  and  I  complained  bitterly  to  my  wife. 

"This  was  your  idea,"  my  wife  said,  "mak- 
ing her  choose  between  Spike  and  Dandelion. 
She  loved  them  both,  and  now  the  horse  is 
sold  and  all  her  love  goes  to  Spike.  She 
doesn't  have  the  horse  to  love." 

"Doesn't  she  love  us?"  I  said  piteously. 
"Are  you  implying  that  1  threw  her  into 
Spike's  arms?" 

My  wife  kissed  my  brow  as  though  I  were  a 
wayward  child.  "I  know  you  mean  the  best 


for  Betty,  dear, "she  told  me.  it  was  no  conso- 
lation. 

I  did  not  see  the  dress  until  the  night  of  the 
dance.  Spike  was  due  at  eight  and  at  seven- 
thirty  Betty  was  ready.  She  came  out  to  ask 
me  how  she  looked. 

She  had  been  to  the  beauty  parlor  that 
week,  her  hair  had  been  waved.  The  dress  was 
white  with  three  small  red  bows. 

"Is  it  all  right,  daddy?"  she  said,  and  I 
looked  at  her  in  awe,  trying  in  vain  to  see  a  girl 
in  Levis  and  a  discarded  shirt  of  mine. 

She  retreated  to  her  room  and  my  wife  said, 
"She's  pretty  when  she's  dressed  up,  don't 
you  think — or  is  that  just  a  mother's  bias?" 

"She's  sensational,"  I  said,  "but  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  her  before." 

At  eight  Spike  arrived.  He  wore  a  suit  and 
tie  this  time.  He  looked  like  a  well-dressed 
hoodlum,  junior  grade.  The  bulge  in  his 
jacket,  i  hoped,  indicated  the  minor  vice  of 
cigarettes,  rather  than  a  zip  gun. 

The  deadline  we  had  set  was  midnight  and 
we  saw  them  off,  then  went  into  the  den.  I 
stared  at  Westerns  with  my  son  in  the  longest 
evening  I  had  ever  spent  before  the  TV  set. 

But  at  least  Spike  was  punctual.  He  was,  in 
fact,  in  the  driveway  at  twenty  minutes  before 
twelve. 

"I  don't  want  them  parking  out  there,"  I 
said.  "She's  only  fourteen  " 

I  didn't  need  to  worry.  The  door  opened 
and  Belly  came  in. 

"How  was  the  party?"  I  said. 

"Lovely,"  Bclty  said.  She  ran  down  the  hall. 

"I'd  belter  see  her,"  my  wife  said,  and  I 
wailed  thirty  minutes  and  my  wife  came  back 
and  said,  "Well,  it  was  dreadful  for  the  child. 
It  seems  he  parked.  On  Ihe  way  to  the  dance. 
He  wanted  to  make  out." 

"Do  what?"  I  said  stupidly. 

"Make  out,"  my  wife  said.  "In  our  day,  if 
you  can  remember  back  that  far,  they  called  it 
necking." 

"I  can  remember  vividly."  I  said. 

"Anyway."  my  wife  said,  "she  repulsed  his 
efforts  and  Spike  sulked  all  Ihe  way  to  the 
dance  and  gol  his  revenge  by  ignoring  her 


after  they  arrived.  Betty  put  in  most  of  her 
time  at  the  dance  in  the  lounge.  And  after  it, 
instead  of  going  out  for  a  hamburger  and  a 
shake  with  the  other  children,  he  brought  her 
home.  She  had  a  wretched  evening." 

My  mind  must  still  have  been  on  the  West- 
ems  I  had  watched  with  my  son. 

"I  will  organize  a  posse,"  I  said.  "I  will 
shoot  him  down  like  a  dog.  I  will  hang 
him  " 

I  stopped  because  Betty  came  out.  She  had 
on  her  nightie  and  was  pale,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  tears. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  "please  don't  sell  Dan- 
delion. I  love  Dandelion.  I  don't  want  to  see  a 
boy  again  ever,  I'll  never  have  another  date  as 
long  as  I  live,  but  I'll  just  die  if  we  sell  Dande- 
lion. I  don't  want  another  horse,  I  just  want 
Dandelion." 

My  wife  looked  at  me  and  I  squirmed.  I 
wanted  to  shout  "Yes!"  I  was  in  torment,  but 
I  could  not  do  it. 

"Honey,"  I  said,  "let  me  put  it  this  way. 
Across  town  there's  a  girl  probably  asleep 
now  and  dreaming  of  waking  up  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  biggest  birthday  she'll  ever  have  in 
her  life,  the  birthday  when  she  gets  a  horse. 
She's  twelve  years  old  and  you  were  twelve 
when  you  got  your  horse.  Would  you  want  me 
to  call  that  girl  up  on  her  birthday  tomorrow 
morning  and  tell  her  she  can't  have  Dandelion 
after  we  made  the  deal  and  accepted  their 
money?" 

Betty  looked  at  me  and  her  chin  trembled, 
and  she  nodded,  and  turned  and  ran  back  to 
her  room. 

"I  did  it,"  I  said  to  my  wife.  "She  loved  the 
horse  and  I  sold  it  out  from  under  her.  If  it 
weren't  for  me,  she'd  have  Dandelion  now  to 
heal  her  wounds,  and  instead  she  has  to  deliver 
it  to  the  new  owner." 

"You  mustn't  take  it  so  hard,"  my  wife 
said.  "It  had  to  happen.  If  it  hadn't  been 
Spike,  it  would  have  been  someone  else." 

She  tried  to  comfort  me,  but  I  was  beyond 
help,  a  man  who  had  never  been  cut  out  to  be 
a  father. 


It  had  been  a  bad  week,  it  was  a  worse 
night.  In  the  morning  I  offered  to  send  the 
horse  across  town  in  a  hired  van,  but  Betty 
would  have  none  of  that. 

For  the  last  time  I  watched  her  carry  the 
tack  down  to  the  corral,  spread  the  blanket 
over  Dandelion  and  put  on  the  saddle.  She 
took  a  long  time  doing  it  and  then  finally 
mounted,  and  when  she  rode  up  from  the  cor- 
ral I  was  waiting  in  the  driveway  to  give  Dan- 
delion a  final  carrot. 

"You  all  right,  Betty?"  I  said. 

She  nodded  at  me,  her  eyes  bright. 

"When  you  get  there,"  I  said,  "give  me  a 
ring,  and  I'll  come  over  in  the  car  and  bring 
you  back." 

Again  she  nodded  and  I  watched  them  go 
off.  I  went  back  and  sat  down  and  waited  for 
the  telephone  to  ring  and  tried  to  think  of 
something  I  could  do  for  Betty.  But  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do. 

Finally  I  became  worried.  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  calling  the  new  owner  and,  if  she  had 
not  arrived,  the  police  and  the  hospital,  when 
a  car  turned  into  our  driveway. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  terrace.  I  did  not  ^ 
recognize  the  car,  vintage  of  1950  or  there- 
abouts. 

A  boy  got  out  of  it.  He  was  lanky  and  his 
cuffs  and  trousers  looked  shrunken.  He  had  a 
crew  cut.  He  shambled  around  the  car  and 
opened  the  door  for  Betty. 

"Whoever  he  is,  he's  learned  some  man- 
ners," my  wife  said. 

Betty  got  out  of  the  car  and  they  came 
toward  us.  The  boy  tripped  on  a  chair  coming 
across  the  terrace  and  knocked  it  over.  He  was 
the  kind  of  boy,  I  knew,  who  had  difliculty 
taking  four  steps  without  knocking  something 
down.  He  blushed  and  even  his  ears  grew 
pink. 

Betty  had  laryngitis.  She  said,  "Mother  and 
dad,  I  want  you  to  meet  Johnny  Blaine.  It's 
his  sister  who  bought  Dandelion." 

I  stood  up  and  he  had  an  inch  on  me.  He 
moved  toward  me,  eying  a  coffee  table  as 
though  he  felt  it  might  spring  at  him.  Cau- 
tiously maneuvering  around  it,  he  shook 
hands.  His  grip  was  firm,  he  looked  me  in  the 
eye. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir,"  he  said.  "I  brought 
Betty  home.  Hope  you  don't  mind.  I  was 
working  on  my  car  when  she  came." 

"You  interested  in  horses,  Johnny?"  I  asked 
him. 

"Well,  not  too  much,"  he  said.  "I  fool 
around  with  my  car  mostly." 

"1  believe  we've  met  in  the  supermarket, 
Johnny,"  my  wife  said.  "You  carry  out  pack- 
ages there?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Johnny  said.  "After  school. 
I'm  a  junior.  I  don't  work  every  day.  I  thought 
maybe  Betty  would  like  me  to  pick  her  up 
sometimes  after  school  and  she  could  come 
over  to  our  house  and  see  the  horse.  My  sister 
would  be  glad  to  let  her  ride  Dandelion  any 
time  she  wants." 

He  looked  at  Betty  and  blushed  again.  She 
had  a  serene  little  smile  on  her  face  and  for  a 
moment  I  was  that  boy's  age  again  and  I  knew 
what  had  happened.  He  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  There  he  had  been,  an  innocent 
boy,  contentedly  working  on  the  innards  of 
his  car  without  a  care  in  the  world,  and  sud- 
denly out  of  the  blue  a  strange  girl  had  ridden 
into  the  yard  on  a  horse,  and  he  had  looked 
up  and  dropped  a  wrench  and  entered  a  new 
world. 

"Betty,"  I  said,  "why  don't  you  take 
Johnny  inside?  There's  a  pitcher  of  lemonade 
in  the  refrigerator  and  you  know  where  the 
cooky  jar  is." 

He  looked  like  the  kind  of  boy  who  would 
eat  more  than  the  horse  had  eaten.  They  went 
off  together  and  he  hurried  to  open  the  door 
for  her.  Betty  walked  through  the  opening  like 
a  queen. 

"  He's  always  been  very  polite  in  the  super- 
market," my  wife  said.  "He  seems  a  lovely 
boy.  And  now  I  don't  think  she'll  miss  Dande- 
lion so  much." 

Even  the  father  of  a  teen-age  girl  can  relax 
once  in  a  while.  I  hoisted  my  feet  over  the  arm 
of  the  chair. 

"Think  of  it  this  way,"  I  said  to  my  wife. 
"We  haven't  lost  a  horse,  we've  gained  a  love- 
sick swain."  end 
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eforc  the  days  of  the  P.T.A.,  the  good 
working  relationship  between  parent  and 
teacher  was  achieved  by  one  sentence: 
"If  you  get  a  licking  at  school,  you'll  get 
one  at  home." 

Giving  a  boy  a  "break"  doesn't  mean 
giving  him  freedom  to  destroy. 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  you'll 
probably  have  more  friends. 

Mother,  about  son:  "He's  just  too 
young  to  be  entrusted  with  himself." 

Some  grandparents  want  the  game 
without  the  name. 

Overheard :  "If  she  were  more  normal, 
she'd  be  neurotic." 

When  the  recipe  said  to  combine  the 
first  four  ingredients  and  "cream,"  the 
bride  looked  in  the  refrigerator,  then 
hastily  sent  her  husband  to  the  grocery 
for  a  bottle  of  cream. 

The  thing  parents  should  try  to  save 
for  their  old  age  is  their  sanity. 

The  vanishing  American  is  the  parent 
who  can  say  "No!"  and  stick  to  it. 

If  you've  made  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill,  you  may  need  to  reduce. 


To  a  mother,  the  three  most  beautiful 
words  in  the  English  language;  "I'm 
home,  mom!" 

Because  it  is  so  difficult  to  correct,  one 
of  the  most  annoying  faults  in  a  person 
is  that  of  being  not  quite  exact;  the 
drawer  not  quite  closed,  the  window 
shade  not  quite  straight,  the  story  not 
quite  true. 

Anyone  has  the  right  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  if  he  thinks. 

The  cost  of  a  mistake  is  the  tuition  fee 
paid  to  the  School  of  Experience. 

Favorite  quotation:  "I'm  grateful  I  was 
born  before  the  psychiatrists  got  loose. 
They're  a  real  danger.  I  was  never  frus- 
trated in  my  life  until  I  lied,  stole,  cheated 
and  kicked  my  brother.  Then  I  was  frus- 
trated and  in  the  very  spot  where  children 
should  be  frustrated." — Lady  Astor. 

When  a  parent  puts  a  foot  down,  he 
probably  helps  his  child  put  his  on  the 
ladder  of  success. 

An  open  face  sometimes  hides  a  closed 
mind. 

Horseshoes,  croquet :  Games  which  fam- 
ilies used  to  play  on  Sunday  before  the 
one  of  Running-nrough-Model-Homes 
was  introduced. 
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Cycles  of  change  leave  patterns  behind 
...In  stone,  marble,  fresco. The  miracle 
is  you  can  wing  across  Time  to  the 
stirring  glories  of  India's  Classic  Age, 
mirrored  at  Sarnath,  Konarak,  Ellora . . . 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Mogul 
Era  as  patterned  at  Agra,  Delhi,  Jaipur. 
Let  modern  India  be  your  host. 


IVIRS.  EDWARDS  IS  HER  OLD  SYLPH  AGAIN! 


I  a  sense  of  security  to  go  down  and  eat  a 

II  iiii-butter  sandwich  at  three  in  the  morn- 

liHcnce's  third  basic  trouble,  and  the  one 
i"  probably  did  most  of  the  damage  to  her 
>  llcnt  figure,  stemmed  from  tiie  fact  that 
[•  didn't  lii<e  to  cool<  and  wouldn't.  If  there 
/  money  in  the  cigar-box  till  she  would  take 

id  go  to  a  restaurant  where,  considering 
T  |ii  ices,  it  would  have  been  foolish  indeed 
( lo  cat  every  bite  of  the  beef  Stroganoff  and 

i  .'d  potato  in  sour-cream  dressing.  If  there 
'.  ■  any  guests  in  the  hotel  who  professed  the 
I  iicst  inclination  to  cook,  she  would  en- 
.  age  them  to  have  a  go  at  it.  She  would 
J  >i>  whatever  ingredients  they  desired;  and, 
E  rally,  these  amateurs  being  under  neither 
^jetary  nor  caloric  restraint,  desired  the 
I  lest.  There  have  been  almost  as  many  ex- 
t  cooks  streaming  through  the  Silver  Dollar 
5  iidugh  the  kitchens  of  the  Cordon  Bleu. 
I  e  came,  in  poweriul,  persuasive  force, 
j>s  of  Hungarian  inclination,  German, 

^k,  Italian,  Far  Eastern  and  Middle  West- 
They  ran  up  goulashes,  pilaus,  curries. 
Iter  Newburgs,  pork  chops  and  potato 
;akes. 

"hey  never  asked  me  what  I  wanted,"  Mrs. 

ards  says.  "Nor  did  I  care.  I  like  all  foods 

I  was  grateful." 
until  April  15,  1957  (the  D  for  Diet  Day 
:  le  Silver  Dollar),  we  cannot  remember 
.  lilt;  into  the  hotel  without  being  walled 
^  l\\  the  heady  odors  of  something  good 
)  ing.  or  else  being  conducted  back  to  the 
I  CM  lo  sample  some  recent  culinary  pur- 
1   nf  Its  owner.  Mrs.  Ldwards  loves  to  shop 

ii  H>d  as  much  as  she  dislikes  preparing  it. 
r  \\  lien  we  hotel-sat  for  her  while  she  took 
I  ic  sliopping  jaunt,  we  idled  away  our  time 

ic  kitchen  where  the  shelves  are  jam- 
I  il  We  noted,  in  all  the  abundance  of 
';oods,  that  there  wasn't  a  soup  that 
i  I  creamed,  a  fruit  that  wasn't  packed  in 
fcy  syrup,  a  cracker  that  wasn't  "butter 
I "  a  vegetable  that  was  greener  than  succo- 
s  I  liere  were  sixteen  tins  of  brown  bread, 
I  t; alU>ns  of  maple  syrup,  ten  jars  of  chut- 
ii\c  quarts  of  peanut  butter,  a  case  of 
I  pic— among  many,  many  otherintriguing, 
( l\  fattening  items, 
e  refrigerator  was  stacked  with  plain 
n,  cofTee  cream,  whipping  cream,  ice 
n,  butter,  cheeses;  bowls  of  mashed  pota- 
oatmeal,  com  pudding;  remnants  of  pork 
,  things  of  gravies,  a  curious  flat  concoc- 
w  finally  decided  was  Yorkshire  pudding, 
ath  several  containers  on  the  tables  were 
md  cakes. 

/hat  on  earth,"  Katie  was  asking  with 
)eration,  "does  she  think  she  is  going  to 
ith  all  these  jams  and  jellies?"  She  pointed 
array  of  mint,  guava,  blackberry,  straw- 
,  currant,  boysenberry,  and  of  marma- 

week  after  the  diet  bell  rang  for  Mrs. 
irds,  we  were  again  in  her  kitchen  when 
etumed  from  shopping,  arms  laden  as 
.  "Look,"  she  caroled  pulling  things  out 
gs,  "look!" 

rsley!"  Katie  exclaimed, 
'ater  cress,"  said  I,  unbelieving, 
mens,"  announced  Mrs.  E.  "1  don't 
exactly  what  I  can  do  with  these  lemons, 
ley  have  no  calories  in  them."  Busily  she 
:ted  tins  and  bottles  of  dietetic  foods: 
tened  prune  juice,  oil-free  tuna  fish, 
alorie  puddings. 

hin  another  week  her  character  and  that 
;  Silver  Dollar  kitchen  had  changed  vio- 
She  had  given  up  her  perpetual  snack- 
t  a  saving,  we  roughly  estimated,  of  2500 
les  a  day.  Gone  from  the  tables  were  the 
turnovers,  the  molasses  pull  candy,  the 
es  made  of  oatmeal  from  Drogheda,  Ire- 
No  bubbling  pots  of  bouillabaisse  on  the 
Skim  milk  in  the  refrigerator.  Saccharin 
where. 

s.  Edwards  lost  five  pounds  that  first 
She  called  us  up  upon  her  return  from 
'eekly  sortie  to  the  hairdresser  and  an- 
xd  jubilantly,  "Instead  of  the  cake  and 
Ith  cream  and  sugar  I  usually  have  there. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  50' 

my  hairdresser  is  providing  me  with  a  bouillon 
break." 

The  Friday-evening  call  from  Mrs.  E.  be- 
came a  regular  excitement  in  our  lives,  akin  to 
welcoming  the  mail  boat  on  an  icecap.  She 
had  decided  to  weigh  once  a  week  only,  and 
she  found  a  perfectly  splendid  scale  in  the 
five-and-dime. 

"It  has  little  cards  that  pop  out  at  you,"  she 
reported.  "It  also  tells  fortunes.  Mine  says, 
'You  are  strong-willed  and  ambitious.  Watch 
your  weight  and  you  will  improve  your  phy- 
sique marvelously.'  Don't  you  think  that  ma- 
chine is  psychic  ?" 

Order  was  rapidly  established  out  of  Mrs. 
Edwards'  heretofore  happy-go-calories  life. 
The  doctor's  regimen  called  for  three  vitamin 
tablets  a  day,  and  three  meals  with  a  calorie 
count  ofnot  more  than  1200  in  all.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  Mrs.  Edwards  politely  but 
firmly  shooed  all  cooky  bakers  and  ardent 
gourmets  away  from  her  kitchen.  She  pre- 
vailed upon  Queenie  Capurro,  a  miner's 
widow  with  the  reputation  as  one  of  tlie 
soundest  cooks  on  the  Comstock,  to  get  her 
dinners.  "Queenie,"  Florence  declared  fer- 
vently, "can  make  an  ambrosial  dish  out  of 
chard.  Chard." 


"No  man  ever  stands  so 
Straight  as  when  he 
Stoops  to  help  a  boy" 


Big  Brothers  Needed 

JOIN  NOW 
BIG   BROTHER  WEEK 

January  11th  to  18th 


Queenie's  chard  is  spectacular.  We  lapped 
up  second  and  third  helpings  of  it  one  night, 
along  with  I  broiled  lamb  chop  (fat  removed), 
i?4  cup  string  beans,  1  slice  Melba  toast  and  a 
dish  of  water-packed  peaches.  We  were  so  en- 
chanted with  the  chard  we  asked  Queenie  for 
the  recipe. 

"Aw,"  she  said,  "there's  nothing  to  it.  I 
just  boil  the  chard  until  it  looks  right,  chop 
it  up,  and  throw  in  a  quarter  pound  of  but- 
ter." 

We  resisted  telling  Florence.  She  was  doing 
all  right.  She  was  being  somewhat  overbear- 
ingly noble;  but  then,  that's  the  prerogative  of 
the  calorie  convert. 

A  calorie  book  is  rewarding  reading.  Its  most 
discreet  student  may  find  it  possible  to  em- 
brace buttered  baked  potatoes,  cream  sauce 
and  Italian  spaghetti  within  the  confines  of  the 
dietary  concentration  camp.  And  so  we  urged 
upon  Mrs.  Edwards  our  calorie  book.  Dur- 
ing her  wide-eyed  initiation  period  the  phone 
rang  often.  She  never  says  "Hello."  She  just 
begins. 

"Gosh,  did  you  know  an  avocado  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  calories,  all  by  itself?  I  used 
to  eat  one  with  French  dressing  and  think  I 
wasn't  eating  a  thing."  Or:  "Pecans  have 
more  calories  than  filberts.  Well,  they  are  bet- 
ter, but  still   "  And,  in  a  conspiratorial 

whisper,  "Duck  is  more  fattening  than  chicken. 
A  little  duckling!" 

Queenie  made  it  clear  she  wasn't  going  to 
rally  around  the  SiKer  Dollar  cookstove  for- 
ever, and  so,  to  the  complete  astonishment  of 
everyone,  Mrs.  Edwards  learned  to  open  cans 
and  cook — to  broil  chicken  and  turn  out  a 
steak  hot  and  rare.  Her  repertory  is  limited, 
but  friends  crash  through  from  time  to  time 


with  dishes  too  complex  for  her  reluctant  tal- 
ents—nonfattening  dishes  such  as  chow  mein, 
eggplant  casserole,  scampi,  stuffed  peppers, 
turkey  cacciatore — and  she  currently  lives  in- 
dependently and  well. 

Mrs.  Edwards'  weight  continued  to  decline. 
She  was  never  again  to  drop  five  pounds  in 
one  week,  but  the  blubber  was  in  steady  re- 
treat. By  the  end  of  the  second  month  she  had 
lost  the  equivalent  of  a  respectable  Thanks- 
giving turkey. 

"I  am  size  eighteen  now,"  she  informed  us. 
"I  have  ordered  a  frisky  dress." 

This  was  a  milestone.  Mrs.  Edwards  had 
not  been  able  to  find  dress,  girdle  or  belt  to  fit 
in  three  dismal  years  of  trying.  She  had  had 
performed  what  she  called  "operations"  on 
her  clothes.  An  ingenious  friend  with  a  sewing 
kit  made  inserts  of  unmatching  cloth  down  the 
fronts  of  her  dresses.  These  she  covered  with 
sprightly  aprons.  One  dress  was  a  veteran  of 
five  operations. 

"I  am  also  into  one  of  my  old  belts,"  she 
chirped.  "First  notch." 

We  were  suitably  impressed.  "Next  thing 
you'll  find  your  watch  won't  fit,"  we  remarked 
encouragingly. 

"Well,  that's  all  right,"  she  said,  "it's  a 
cheap  watch.  I  can  get  another." 

"Florence  r  we  gasped.  "It's  your  watch 
strap  that'll  become  loose." 

On  the  Friday  evening  of  August  30th,  we 
leaped  to  answer  the  phone  summons. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty,"  the  voice  intoned. 
"And  I  celebrated.  I  had  a  root-beer  float.  Was 
it  bad  to  have  a  float?" 

"No,"  we  said. 

"I'm  glad  you  think  it  wasn't.  In  the  future 
I  plan  to  celebrate  each  five-pound  drop." 

The  weekly  reports  thereafter  burbled  on: 

"Hundred  and  forty-eight.  I  am  into  my  red 
shoes.  Imagine  losing  weight  in  your  feetV 

"Hundredand  forty-six  You  know,  I  haven't 
had  to  take  a  nap  for  weeks.  I  always  took 
naps.  Too  much  energy  now." 

"A  hundred  and  forty-three.  I  am  going 
walking.  I  haven't  done  that  in  years." 

"Hundred  and  forty-one.  Queenie  says  my 
disposition  is  better.  It's  bound  to  be.  I  feel 
great." 

One  awful  Friday  the  phone  did  not  ring. 
"Is  she  sick?"  Katie  wondered. 
"Worse,"  I  said.  "She's  probably  gained  a 
pound." 

She  called  next  morning,  and  the  wire  pal- 
pitated with  lament.  "I  did  not  lose  one  soli- 
tary ounce.  I  am  furious!  I  went  to  a  wedding 
this  week  and  drank  champagne.  I  had  goose 
and  stuffing.  I  thought  I  was  immune  to  pound- 
age. It  shall  never  happen  again." 

And  it  didn't.  In  November  Mrs.  Edwards 
went  to  see  her  doctor.  "Now  what  final  weight 
should  I  attain?"  she  asked  him.  "A  hundred 
and  twenty-five?" 

The  doctor  laughed.  "What  are  you  buck- 
ing for,"  he  asked  back,  "Broadway?" 

At  a  Christmas  party  we  noticed  that  Mrs. 
E.  was  wearing  a  new  dress,  in  size  14.  "I  like 
it,"  I  told  her. 

"You  do?"  She  twinkled.  "You  may  borrow 
it  if  you  like.  I'll  have  it  let  out  for  you." 

At  the  end  of  the  holiday  festivities,  Mrs. 
Edwards  smugly  reported  that  though  every 
other  person  she  knew  had  gained  a  few 
pounds,  she  had  lost  two. 

"I  now  feel  more  secure  with  a  waistline 
than  I  ever  did  with  a  peanut-butter  sand- 
wich," she  declared. 

On  Friday,  January  3,  1958,  the  phone 
tolled  triumphant  tidings.  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
130  pounds! 

"Know  what  the  fortune  card  says  on  the 
back?"  she  asked  jovially.  "'You  are  musical, 
artistic  and  refined.'"  She  paused  briefly.  "I 
am  not  musical  nor  am  I  artistic,  but  other- 
wise, well,  don't  you  think  " 

"Yep,"  we  said,  "you  are  indubitably  re- 
fined. Refined  right  down  from  a  gross  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  to  a  trim-figured  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  You  are  the  most  refined 
person  we  know." 

"See  you  on  Broadway,"  she  said,  and  the 
phone  banged  gently.  e  n  o 
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n  new  packages... THE  NOURISHING  SOUP 

WITH  THE  FRESH  HOME-COOKED  TASTE! 


Same  lively-tasting  Lipton  Soups... 

brimming  with  the  home-cooked  goodness  the 
whole  family  enjoys. 

Same  extra  nourishing  soups— made 
from  fine  ingrrdienls  — all  perfectly  blended  to- 
gether—the kind  of  good  ingredients  you'd 
choose  if  you  had  time  to  cook  homemade  soup. 


Only  the  package  has  changed ...  to 

reflect  the  friendly,  appetizing  goodness  you  get 
in  Lipton  Soups. 

This  Chicken  Noodle  Soup,  for  instance,  is  real 
chicken  broth  loaded  with  enriched  egg  noodles. 
Steaming,  savory— a  treat  your  family  will  enjoy. 
Try  all  the  Lipton  varieties  .  .  .  they're  all  treats. 


There's  so  much  good  in  Lipton  Soup 
Mixes  .  .  .  body-building  proteins,  carbohydrates 
for  energy,  minerals  and  vitamins  essential  to 
good  nutrition. 


GuQiunteed  by  "A 
L  Good  Housekeepini; 


CHICKEN  NOODLE  •  ONION 
GREEN  PEA  •  BEEF  NOODLE 
TOMATO  VEGETABLE 
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//  ////,s'  hard  ivorl;  lias  created  a 
/)rosf)erous  dairy  Jurm  from  a  two-coiv 
beginning.  Says  Meda,  '7  icas  hitter  about 
(he  farm  for  a  year  or  lu  o,  but  I've 
never  once  been  sorry  I  married  him.'' 


By  NKAL  OILKVSO.N  SIT  AR  1 
•holographs  by  JOSEPH  DI  METRO 


Willis  and  Meda  Sharp, 
of  Lewistoii,  Utah,  had  five 
children  and  a  sixth  on 
the  way  when  trouble  fell. 

Meda's  first  cry  was 
that  of  a  mother:  "If  only 
I  could  have  taken  it  myself!" 
She  says  now,  "We  must 
have  had  strength 
from  somewhere  else 
that  vear.  we  must  have." 


One  June  morning  early  a  young  Utah  dairy 
farmer,  Willis  Sharp,  and  his  pretty  wife, 
Meda,  prepared  to  make  the  105-mile  drive 
south  from  their  Cache  Valley  farm  just  under 
the  Idaho  border  to  Salt  Lake  City  with  their 
second  boy,  Randy,  eight  years  old.  Willis  had 
got  up  in  the  small  hours  to  milk  his  cows  in 
his  big  new  barn  before  they  left,  and  they  were 
under  way  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Their  oldest  child,  Roddy,  almost  eleven,  was 
staying  at  home  alone  to  keep  an  eye  on  things 
and  feed  the  cows  at  noon.  Their  three  young- 
est children— Melanie,  five;  Scott,  three;  and 
one-year-old  Sonja— had  been  left  the  night 
before  with  Meda"s  mother  and  sisters  to  spend 
the  day.  Meda  was  pregnant  with  a  baby  due 
in  August. 

It  was  a  fine  dawn— the  first  day  of  June— 
and  the  view  was  of  tender  green  fields  coming 
to  life  under  mountains  that  still  bore  snow. 
Cache  Valley  (pronounced  "cash")  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  farmland,  watered  by  two  rivers,  run- 
ning north-south  across  the  Idaho-Utah  bor- 
der in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
as  flat  as  the  bottom  of  a  basket,  a  bold  vista 
fifty  miles  long,  anchored  by  great  peaks.  The 
Sharps"  errand,  however,  was  somber.  A  year 
and  a  half  before.  Randy  had  suflTered  a  fast, 
light  attack  of  polio  that  had  left  his  right  fool 
aff'ected.  He  had  had  a  month  of  rest  and  ob- 


servation at  the  Children's  Primary  Hospital  in 
Salt  Lake  City  to  make  sure  his  spine  was  all 
right  (it  was),  and  a  year  and  a  half  of  home 
exercises  and  regular  trips  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  clinic.  Randy's  doctor  had  not  been  satis- 
fied with  Randy's  toe  spring,  and  wanted  to 
move  a  tendon  that  still  functioned  to  the  place 
in  his  foot  where  it  would  do  most  good.  The 
operation  was  set  for  this  June  day. 

Things  didn't  go  too  well  at  Children's  Pri- 
mary. Dr.  Hess  came  out  of  the  operating  room 
and  told  them  th;u  he  hadn't  moved  the  ten- 
don yet — the  process  would  take  two  opera- 
tions. Meda  says,  "We  hadn't  understood  that 
before,  and  we  felt  so  bad.  That's  why  I  cried 
so  hard  that  day." 

They  stayed  to  see  Randy  come  out  of  the 
ether.  Meda  says.  "Willis  was  anxious  to  get 
back  home  to  do  his  chores.  He's  prompt, 
that's  why  he's  such  a  good  dairy  farmer,  but 
Randy  was  being  sick — you  know  how  chil- 
dren are  after  ether— and  I  kept  saying,  'Oh, 
let's  stay  a  few  more  minutes.'  So  we  didn't 
leave  Salt  Lake  City  till  five  that  evening." 

They  reached  home  at  about  half  past  seven. 
Roddy's  first  words  were,  "What  took  you  so 
long?"  for  the  chopped  hay  Willis  had  left  had 
been  used  at  noon,  and  Roddy  had  had  twenty- 
five  cows  on  his  hands  wanting  both  feeding 
and  milking  for  some  time.  Meda  took  the  car 
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Sonja  amazes  her 
mild-mannered  family 
by  flourishing  fine, 
three-year-old  temper. 
Only  one  ivhen  boys  ivere 
ill  and  Blake  born  , 
Meda  says  "something 
hit  her  that  year." 


The  Sharps'  18-hour  day,  7  days 
church  and  cows, 
they  believe  fruitful  lives  are 


To  Scott,  just  6,  the 
world  is  still  one  of  play, 
but  Roddy,  1.'},  does  chores, 
owns  a  .22,  has  air  of  reserve. 
Willis  and  Meria  agree  his 
experiences  ivere  more 
shocking  than  Randy's. 


Meda  hasnt  been 
tvithout  a  one-  or 
tivo-year-old  for  last 
seven  years.  Red-haired 
Blake  is  latest — not 
yet  a  very  competent 
chicken  feeder, 
but  "such  an 
affectionate  child.'" 


alone  to  collect  her  three  visiting  children  and  start  them  for  bed, 
and  Willis  hurried  out  to  the  barn.  He  was  so  late  that  he  decided 
to  milk  the  cows  first — over  an  hour's  operation.  It  was  nearly 
dark  when  he  was  done.  Then  he  got  on  his  tractor  to  drive  out 
to  the  hayfield,  for  in  the  spring  and  summer  he  feeds  his  cows 
freshly  chopped  hay.  He  didn't  remember  ever  chopping  hay  at 
night  before,  but  the  day  had  been  unusual. 

Meda  says,  "He  didn't  call  Roddy  because  he  never  has  trusted 
the  children  around  machinery  after  dark.  But  Roddy  was  lying 
on  the  living-room  floor  watching  television  when  he  heard  the 
tractor  start  up,  and  he  jumped  up  and  said,  i'd  better  help 
daddy.'" 

Father  and  son  drove  out  to  the  sweet-smelling  alfalfa  field  in 
the  dark.  Roddy,  three  weeks  short  of  being  eleven,  had  been 
helping  his  father  ever  since  his  legs  were  long  enough,  at  nine,  to 
reach  the  tractor  pedals.  Mormon  boys  enter  the  first  stage  of 
priesthood  at  twelve,  and  the  whole  well-secured  course  of 
Roddy's  life  told  him  that  he  was  approaching  manhood.  He  and 
Willis  chopped  their  hay  and  started  back  with  their  fragrant  load. 
Two  weeks  before,  Willis  had  restrung  the  electric  fence  around  the 
field  with  new  barbed  wire,  and  as  the  tractor  drove  out,  one  end 
of  a  loose  length  of  wire  that  had  been  overlooked  became  wound 
around  a  hub.  The  tractor  dragged  the  length  behind  it — about 
thirty-five  wicked,  barbed  yards. 

At  the  barn,  Roddy  hopped  off  from  his  perch  to  open  the  gate. 
After  that  Willis  drove  the  full  fifty  yards  into  the  barnyard  with- 
out hearing  Roddy's  screams  over  the  roar  of  the  tractor  motor. 
Roddy  had  screamed  the  whole  time. 

The  barbed  wire  had  caught  Roddy  in  the  back  of  his  left  leg, 
thrown  him  to  the  ground,  and  continued  dragging,  no  one  knows 
for  how  long,  across  the  sensitive  joint  behind  his  knee.  It  was  a 
writhing,  lashing  snakelike  thing  that  finally  bit  against  a  post  as 
Willis  turned  a  corner.  The  full  length  of  it  could  have  chewed 
through  bone. 

Willis  carried  him  in.  Meda  says,  "Melanie  and  Scott  were  still 
awake.  They  saw  the  blood  and  they  saw  Willis  and  me  go  to 
pieces  for  a  few  minutes.  It's  a  memory  we  all  still  have."  After 
the  first  dreadful  moment  of  comprehension,  Meda  picked  up  a 
sheet  and  herded  Melanie  and  Scott  (both  were  sobbing)  to  the 
car,  while  Willis  gently  laid  Roddy  in  the  back  seat.  They  drove 


Melanie,  7,  is  a  cheerful  homemaker 
who  can  "make  her  bed,  clean  and  dust, 
tidy  her  bureau  drawers,  and  quiet 
Sonja  as  fast  as  I  can— sometimes  faster.'" 


Evening  sessions  of  physical  therapy  are  still  a  must  for  recuperating  boys. 
Both  do  foot  exercises.  Randy  extra  back  exercises  "just  to  be  sure.''  Randy,  10, 
wears  one-size-smaller  shoe  with  3"  wedge  on  right  foot,  skips,  runs, 
has  show  cow,  Phyllis,  that  wins  blue  ribbons  in  4-H  division  of  county  fair. 


a  week,  goes  mostly  to  children, 

Like  most  of  their  Mormon  community, 

a  testament  to  their  church. 


at  top  speed  to  a  neighbor's,  where  Meda  dashed  out  to  leave  off 
the  two  little  ones.  She  spent  thirty  seconds  explaining  what  was 
needed,  including  the  information  that  Sonja  was  still  asleep  in 
her  crib  at  home,  and  Meda  remembers  her  gratitude  at  the 
neighbor's  immediate  "You  betcha!"  It  was  she  who  took 
Melanie  and  Scott  back  home  and  spent  the  night  with  the  three 
children. 

Willis  and  Meda  were  heading  for  the  Logan  hospital,  their  near- 
est, twenty  miles  away.  Meda  says,  "Roddy  didn't  cry,  he  didn't  cry 
at  all.  He  just  said,  'Mommy,  am  I  going  to  die?'  and  I  kept  tell- 
ing him,  'Of  course  not.'  At  Smithfield  we  were  arrested  for  speed- 
ing, but  when  Willis  said,  'I  have  a  hurt  boy,'  the  cop  said,  'I'll 
help  you  get  there  faster,'  and  he  escorted  us  the  rest  of  the  way." 

Three  doctors  worked  on  Roddy's  leg  for  nearly  three  hours, 
while  Willis  and  Meda  could  only  wait.  Meda  says,  "O/;,  Willis 
took  it  hard!  1  tell  you,  I  could  hardly  stand  it  myself,  but  I  had 
to  help  that  man  that  night."  It  had  been  a  long,  long  time  since 
morning,  but  Meda  explains,  "When  something  happens  to  your 
own  child  like  that,  you're  all  nerves.  Sleep's  the  last  of  your 
thoughts." 

When  Dr.  Noble  finally  came  out  he  had  some  good  news.  The 
wire  had  torn  a  wide  area  of  flesh  and  severed  the  muscle  that 
bends  the  knee,  but  the  main  artery  and  two  important  nerves 
leading  down  to  the  foot,  all  of  which  lie  in  that  protected  area 
behind  the  knee,  were  unbroken.  He  told  them  that  the  muscle 
behind  the  artery  had  been  gouged  away,  and  the  nerves  had  been 
"standing  out  like  fiddle  strings,"  and  said,  "You  folks  must  live 
right.  I  don't  know  how  they  were  spared."  If  the  artery  had  not 
been,  only  immediate  and  expert  first  aid  could  have  kept  Roddy 
alive  till  Logan. 

This  June  first,  so  memorable  for  the  Sharp  family  of  Lewiston, 
Utah,  happened  in  the  year  1956.  It  was  not  their  first  experience 
with  farm  accidents.  Just  a  year  before,  Roddy  had  fallen  from  a 
tractor  and  knocked  a  hole  in  his  skull  the  size  of  a  fifty-cent 
piece.  He  had  been  taken  to  Salt  Lake  City  by  police  escort,  where 
a  specialist  had  fitted  back  the  decompressed  fracture.  Willis' 
father  had  had  half  his  hand  sheared  away  in  a  piece  of  power 
equipment  behind  his  tractor.  Up  and  down  the  valley  other  farm 
families,  dependent  like  the  Sharps  on  heavy  machinery  for  their 
livelihood,  can  tell  of  similar  or  even  more  tragic  experiences. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  the  day  did  not  slow  down  un- 
til June  of  r957,  and  Meda  was  later  to  write  of  this  time  in  her 
diary,  "What  a  terrible  year!"  When  both  boys  came  home  from 
their  separate  hospitals  a  week  later.  Randy  had  on  a  cast  down 
to  his  foot,  Roddy's  leg  was  swathed  in  bandages  with  a  metal 
brace  to  hold  his  knee  bent  until  the  stitched  muscle  healed.  Spring 
is  the  busiest  time  on  a  farm,  and  the  invalids  had  to  be  cared  for 
and  amused  between  the  extra  work  of  the  first  harvest,  the  plant- 
ing and  tending  of  Meda's  big  vegetable  garden  off  her  back  door. 
Roddy  had  to  be  driven  to  their  young  family  doctor  in  Lewiston, 
Dr.  Robert  Skabelund,  for  shots— twice  a  day  for  a  week,  once  a 
day  for  a  second  week.  "His  behinder  was  black  and  blue!"  says 
Meda. 

She  makes  no  claim  to  have  taken  this  period  with  cheerful 
calm.  "Oh,  there  were  times  when  I  wanted  to  howl!"  she  says 
as  she  recollects  two  invalids  lying  about  the  tiny  living  room, 
visiting  neighbor  children  swarming  about  (welcome  because  they 
kept  the  boys  company),  and  herself  asking  in  alarm  every  five 
minutes,  "Where's  Sonja?"  because  Sonja.  who  had  learned  to 
walk  at  ten  months,  had  taken  to  scooting  out  the  front  door  and 
going  for  walks  down  the  road.  She  also  rem.embers,  "Everybody 
who  didn't  know  us,  their  eyes  would  just  pop.  Two  boys  on 
crutches!" 

In  July  Randy  went  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  his  second  opera- 
tion, and  was  at  home  in  a  cast  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  In 
August  Meda  went  to  the  hospital  herself  and  came  back  with  the 
fourth  son  of  the  family,  Blake  Willis.  She  is  sure  she  could 
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Handsome,  modern  Latter-day  Saints  church  in  village 

of  Lewiston  is  pride  of  small  rural  membership  {300  adults)  who 

gave  generously  for  its  building.  Dedicated  in  1953,  its  classrooms, 

auditorium,  stage  and  sanctuary  are  center  for  social  as  ivell  as 

spiritual  life  of  community.  W  illis  is  ward  and  stake  officer, 

Meda  teaches  11 -year-old  boys,  says,  ''When  our  church 

asks  us  to  do  anything,  we  feel  a  particular  obligation  to  accept.''^ 
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not  have  managed  without  the  help  of  her 
mother  and  married  sisters,  all  of  whom  live 
within  ten  miles  of  Lewiston.  "I  have  the  best 
family,  I  tell  you!"  she  says  firmly. 

In  September  Randy's  cast  came  off,  and 
after  three  weeks  in  the  hospital  he  came  home 
with  a  brace.  Freckled  and  sweet-faced.  Randy 
had  taken  his  difficulties  with  great  good  tem- 
per. "He  made  friends  with  the  other  children 
at  the  hospital,  and  the  women  there  are  so 
wonderful— he  kind  of  enjoyed  his  special 
treatment.  At  home  he'd  get  his  own  drink 
of  water  rather  than  ask."  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  clear  to  Willis  and  Meda  that 
Roddy's  foot  was  not  working  properly  even 
though  his  knee  had  healed.  They  took  him 
along  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  be  examined  by 
Randy's  specialist,  and  "when  those  doctors 
found  he  had  an  infected  blister  on  his  heel 
they  hit  the  ceiling."  The  blister  indicated 
Roddy's  foot  nerves  were  not  responding  to 
pain,  and  he  was  put  at  once  into  Children's 
Primary,  which  Randy  had  just  left.  He  was 
to  be  there  until  March. 

The  old  wound  was  opened  after  the  infec- 
tion cleared,  and  one  of  the  two  precious 
nerves  believed  saved  was  found  embedded  in 
scar  tissue,  the  other  broken,  with  its  dead 
ends  two  inches  apart.  It  took  two  operations 
for  the  doctors  to  sew  live  nerve  endings  to- 
gether, six  months  of  having  his  damaged  leg 
bent  backward  at  an  angle  that  was  lowered 
weekly,  in  order  to  stretch  the  nerve.  During 
the  whole  time  Roddy  wore  a  cast  that  began 
above  his  waist  and  came  down  below  both 
knees,  with  a  wooden  wedge  tiiat  held  the  legs 
inllexibly  apart.  Meda  says,  "There's  all  the 
dillerence  in  the  world  between  those  two 
kids.  Roddy  was  homesick.  He  was  allowed  to 
come  home  for  ten  days  at  Christmastime,  and 
it  was  really  pitiful.  1  he  only  way  he  could  get 
around  was  by  crawling  on  his  stomach  on  the 
lloor.  Yet  we  had  one  of  the  happiest  Christ- 
mases  ever.  When  we  took  him  back  to  the 
hospital  he  just  closed  up.  He  wouldn't  talk 
at  all  I  couldn't  say  good-by  to  him;  I  began 
to  bawl  like  a  baby  and  ran  for  the  car,  Willis 
had  to  stay  and  help  him  o(f  with  his  cU>thes." 

tven  after  his  home-coming  in  March  he 
had  to  wear  his  cast  for  two  more  weary 
months,  be  driven  down  to  Salt  Lake  City 
weekly  (by  Meda,  for  spring  planting  had 
begun)  to  have  the  angle  of  his  knee  lowered 
another  notch.  Meda  says  ruefully,  "He  got 
real  thin  inside  that  cast." 

The  cast  was  taken  olY  on  May  1 5th.  Roddy 
stayed  at  the  hospital  for  two  weeks  of  obser- 
vation and  brace  fitting,  and  Meda  remem- 
bers, "It  was  in  those  two  weeks  that  we  got 
the  cement  mixed  for  a  start  on  our  new  addi- 
tion to  the  house.  On  June  lirst — a  year  to  the 
day — we  went  down  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  bring 
him  home  with  his  brace  on.  That  was  the  end 
of  thai  ordeal.  Amen  to  that."  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  postscript.  Seventeen  days  later  Randy 
"took  sick"  and  had  his  appendix  out  just  be- 
fore it  burst.  Meda  laughs,  "I  was  getting 
good,  I  got  through  that  one  dry-eyed."  Randy 
now  shyly  tells  his  friends,  "I  have  eight  scars, 
and  Roddy  only  has  seven." 

Today  one  would  have  to  look  closely  to 
find  traces  of  all  these  scars  on  the  Sharp 
family.  Willis,  at  35,  looks  young  and  strap- 
ping, and  is  deeply  tanned  up  to  the  point  on 
his  balding  forehead  where  his  straw  hat  sits. 
He  smiles  often  and  gives  an  impression  of 
easy  good  nature.  Meda,  33,  brown-haired  and 
brown-eyed,  is  handsome  and  quick  with 
energy.  She  can  put  a  batch  of  68  rolls  in  the 
oven  (a  three-day  supply),  set  the  table, 
sprinkle  an  enormous  mound  of  clothes,  and 
settle  two-year-old  Blake,  her  red-haired 
"baby,"  with  his  beloved  bottle  all  in  the  hour 
before  midday  dinner.  She  may  look  flustered 
from  time  to  time,  for  Sonja,  now  a  vigorous, 
pony-tailed  3,  may  set  up  a  squall  or  two 
around  the  swings  in  the  back  yard,  but  the 
chances  are  that  Melanie,  as  pretty  as  a  blond 
little  girl  of  7  can  be,  will  climb  down  from  the 
top  of  the  big  gym  set  (where  she  has  been 
hanging  by  her  knees)  and  patiently  push 
Sonja  on  the  glider  until  peace  is  restored. 
Most  of  Meda's  time  for  the  children  must  go 
to  Sonja  and  Blake,  but  Melanie  and  Scott, 
close  together  in  age,  accept  their  middle  posi- 
tion with  grace.  Both  have  the  inner  calm  and 
self-reliance  of  children  of  large  families  who 


have  been  raised  on  plenty  of  warm  affection, 
but  where  no  one  has  too  much  time  to  worry 
over  them.  Melanie  can  put  socks  on  Sonja 
with  a  gravely  maternal  air,  and  Scott  can 
climb  up  on  a  visitor's  lap  and  say  disarm- 
ingly,  "I  love  you.  Will  you  live  with  us?" 

The  neat  farm  in  the  spacious  valley  is  a 
busy  place,  and  Roddy  and  Randy  are  more 
apt  to  be  found  on  the  move  than  not.  When 
Randy  feeds  the  calves  the  operation  includes 
(for  him)  swarming  over  the  board  fence  with 
the  pails  of  mash  so  he  can  pat  them  and  give 
them  playful  shoves  as  though  they  were  so 
many  puppies.  Roddy,  quieter  than  Randy, 
with  a  wise  little  look  on  his  thin  face,  is,  at 
1 3,  "quite  a  help"  to  Willis.  He  feeds  chickens, 
washes  milkers,  in  summers  earns  S5  an  acre 
hoeing  beets.  Randy  loves  baseball,  has  pic- 
ture post  cards  of  Children's  Primary  (with  an 
X  at  one  window)  among  his  souvenirs. 
Roddy  prefers  fishing  and  hunting.  He  still 
wears  a  brace,  but  he  drove  himself  so  hard  on 
a  Scouting  hike  into  the  mountains  last  sum- 
mer that  he  earned  the  nickname  "Jack- 
rabbit." 

Willis  himself  might  be  anywhere  on  his 
80  acres,  or  on  a  neighboring  40  that  he  rents 
and  also  cultivates,  with  the  help  of  a  single 
hired  man.  Church  leader,  one-man  farmer, 
everything  about  him  brings  the  word  "steady" 
to  mind.  His  complicated  business  grosses 
over  $20,000  a  year,  but  to  make  it  pay  its 
small  net  he  must  be  up  at  4:30  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  work  almost  ceaselessly  till  dark.  His 
eyes,  like  Meda's,  have  the  crinkles  of  people 
who  look  at  distances,  for  from  his  tractor 
seat  he  can  see  his  entire  level  spread,  broken 
only  by  the  life-giving  irrigation  ditches.  Be- 
yond his  fences,  the  inland  sea  of  green  con- 
tinues, dotted  with  barns  and  here  and  there 
a  distant  cluster  of  houses  about  a  church, 
while  the  great  ring  of  Rocky  Mountains  en- 
closes all. 

Both  Willis  and  Meda  were  born  in  Cache 
Valley,  he  one  of  seven  children,  she  the 
youngest  of  six.  Both  families  were  Mormons 
and  farmers,  their  Idaho  towns  adjacent.  The 
young  people  first  met  one  May,  when  Meda 
was  a  pretty  girl  of  17  and  Willis  not  quite  19. 
Meda  was  supposed  to  be  "with"  another  boy 
in  the  party,  but  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  "I 
thought  Willis  was  cute  and  such  a  nice  fellow 
that  I  flirted  with  him  every  chance  I  had,  and 
he  did  with  me." 

They  were  a  gay  couple.  Meda  had  several 
beaux  and  Willis  was  known  as  a  catch  be- 
cause he  was  good-looking  ("Don't  laugh!" 
says  Meda.  "He  had  all  his  hair  then!"),  a 
wonderful  dancer  and  great  fun.  A  snapshot 
of  Willis  from  this  period  is  called  "Acting 
Silly."  But  both  knew  the  realities  of  adult  life 
too.  Meda  didn't  know  how  to  bake  bread  yet, 
but  she  knew  it  had  to  be  done.  Willis  was  "a 
hard  worker  and  a  saving  kid,"  and  in  1944 
he  made  a  $1000  down  payment  on  40  acres 


outside  Lewiston,  Utah.  In  September  of  that 
year  they  were  married  in  a  ceremony  they 
remember  with  great  pride,  in  the  great 
temple  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Meda  was  19; 
Willis,  21.  They  came  home  to  a  four-room 
bungalow  on  Willis'  acreage  that  they  had 
worked  like  demons  to  fix  up  as  "home."  Their 
economic  beginnings  were  a  $7000  mortgage 
and  two  cows. 

Willis  was  called  into  the  Army  almost  im- 
mediately, and  Roddy  was  bom  while  he  was 
in  the  Philippines.  He  was  home  again  in  1946 
and  in  December  of  1947  Randy  was  bom. 
Willis  says,  "I  was  adding  a  few  to  my  herd 
every  year,  and  it  was  about  that  time  I  had  a 
chance  to  buy  the  forty  acres  next  door,  in- 
cluding the  house  on  it,  for  $13,000.  I  juggled 
some  mortgages,  and  we  bought." 

Their  new  house  was  bigger  than  the  bunga- 
low, but  even  so  it  was  hardly  more  than  a 
white  frame  box  set  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
with  a  small  living  room  and  a  bedroom  in 
front,  and  a  kitchen,  bath  and  second  bedroom 
in  back.  Willis  and  Meda  spruced  it  up,  put 
a  picture  window  in  the  living  room,  and 
made  the  yard  around  it  neat  as  a  pin. 

They  managed  with  just  two  bedrooms  for 
the  next  nine  years,  even  with  the  arrival  of 
four  more  children.  Willis  was  raising  hay, 
grain  and  corn  silage  for  the  cows,  with  sugar 
beets  his  only  market  crop.  All  the  money 
the  family  could  spare  went  into  machinery, 
reducing  his  mortgage  and  ir.reasing  his 
herd. 

Meda  confides,  "Before  wc  were  ever  mar- 
ried, Willis  made  a  statement  to  me.  I've  never 
forgotten  it.  He  said,  'All  I  ever  want  to  do  is 
make  you  happy.'  You  know,  I  really  believe 
that  has  been  his  aim.  Not  that  everything's 
always  been  roses.  I  think  that  first  year  after 
he  came  back  from  the  Army  was  our  hardest 
till  'fifty-six.  Seemed  as  if  he  couldn't  get 
winged  away  from  his  family;  maybe  I 
couldn't  get  winged  away  from  mine.  But 
gracious,  we  soon  got  over  that.  Up  until 
Sonja  was  born  we  used  to  do  so  much  to- 
gether—  I'd  drive  the  tractor  for  him,  pick 
beets  with  him.  Fourteen  years,  and  I'm  still 
never  bored  with  his  company." 

She  cheerfully  admits,  "I  don't  enjoy  a 
movie  unless  it  has  a  good  love  story,"  and  dur- 
ing the  years  of  bearing  the  children  and  seeing 
the  farm  grow,  her  satisfying  relations  with 
Willis  enabled  her  to  accept  without  question 
that  the  farm  came  first.  It  consumed  their 
cash,  kept  Willis  in  field  or  barn  fourteen  or 
more  hours  a  day,  and  left  to  her  such  niceties 
as  mowing  the  lawn  and  raising  the  vege- 
tables. In  1954  Willis  and  his  father,  with  the 
help  of  two  neighbors,  put  up  the  big  new 
barn.  He  borrowed  $5000,  spent  $7000  on 
barn  and  equipment  for  Grade  A  milk,  and 
had  the  loan  paid  off  within  two  years.  As 


Meda  says,  "We  didn't  live  as  good  then  as 
we  do  now." 

But  eventually  this  was  bound  to  rub.  Meda 
is  naturally  a  neat  person,  concerned  with  ap- 
pearances, and  when  the  boys  were  going 
through  their  twelve-month  series  of  foot 
operations  she  felt  something  like  despair. 
"The  house  was  so  small,  and  I  couldn't  keep 
things  nice.  I  do  like  to  keep  a  house  nice. 
There  was  always  a  child  sleeping  on  the 
couch,  a  baby  in  our  bedroom.  I'd  look  at 
other  people's  houses  and  think,  'Why  can  t 
we  have  a  house  like  that?'  There's  no  denying 
it,  and  Willis  won't  deny  it,  those  were  two 
hard  years. 

"It  was  hard  on  Willis  too.  I  did  go  out  and 
wash  the  milkers  for  him,  but  that  was  all  I 
had  time  for.  I  think  not  working  so  much 
together  the  way  we  used  to  helped  us  grow 
apart.  Two  sick  kids,  me  pregnant,  and  al- 
ways hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  He'd  say  a  little 
cross  word  and  I'd  notice  it.  By  spring  of 
'fifty-seven  we  were  both  so  discontented."  » 

It  was  at  this  point,  almost  at  the  end  of 
their  year  of  troubles,  that  they  made  a  de- 
cision, momentous  at  the  time,  but  which  they  I 
now  look  on  as  a  faintly  foolish  impulse.  i 
Willis  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  look  for  a 
job.  Their  plan  was  to  rent  the  farm  and  be- 
come city  folk.  Meda  says,  "It  seemed  kind  of 
tempting  to  us,  the  city  life.  To  get  a  day  or 
two  off  a  week.  It  seemed  as  though  they 
made  more  money,  too,  and  didn't  work  as 
hard." 

The  best  job  offer  he  got  was  as  a  gas- 
station  attendant  at  $300  a  month,  and  even 
the  oil  company  willing  to  hire  him  tried  to 
talk  him  out  of  it  and  told  him  he'd  do  better 
on  the  farm.  Willis  says,  "Farming's  the  ' 
thing  I  know  best.  There's  a  satisfaction  when 
things  go  well";  and  Meda  adds,  "So  we  came' 
back  and  began  remodeling  the  house." 

Will  is  and  his  father  added  a  two-car  I 
garage  to  the  house,  with  a  big  dormitorylike 
bedroom  for  the  boys  and  a  master  bedroom 
for  Willis  and  Meda  above  it.  They  put  in 
stairs  from  the  old  part  of  the  house  to  this 
second  floor,  and  knocked  out  the  partition 
between  the  two  front  rooms  of  the  old  house 
to  make  one  big  living  room.  They  began  in 
May,  and  on  June  first  Roddy  came  home  with 
his  cast  off  ("Amen  to  that!"),  so  that  Meda 
had  the  summer  with  nothing  special  to  do  ex- 
cept manage  a  two-year-old,  a  one-year-old, 
her  gardening  and  her  summer  canning.  She 
cared  so  deeply  about  her  "new"  house  that 
she  found  resources  of  time  to  do  almost  all 
the  inside  finishing  work  as  fast  as  the  men 
were  through.  "I  did  all  the  interior  painting, 
Willis  helped  me  paper  the  living  room,  which 
was  all  he  had  time  to  do,  but  I  repapered  the 
girls'  room"  (now  the  downstairs  back  bed- 
room) "varnished  all  the  knotty-pine  paneling 
in  both  new  bedrooms,  and  seamed  the  plas- 
terboard ceilings.  Some  of  it  really  took  work 
and  time!" 

They  splurged  on  new  fumishings.  Meda 
says,  smiling,  "I  promised  Willis  that  if  he 
made  the  house  nice  I  wouldn't  kick  next  time 
he  bought  farm  machinery,"  but  she  really 
felt  that  "he  was  proud  of  the  house  too.  We 
talked  over  everything,  and  in  July  he  took  a 
day  off  and  drove  in  with  me  to  Preston  to 
help  pick  out  the  things  we  needed.  He  told 
me,  'You  pick  out  what  you  want.  It'll  have  to 
last  a  while.'"  They  chose  some  new  living-  **' 
room  furniture,  a  bedroom  suite  for  them-  ' 
selves,  and  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  a  mauve 
leaf  pattern  for  the  living  room  and  the  entire  ^ 
new  second  floor  of  their  addition.  Their  bill 
was  $1225.  . 

Addition  finished,  Meda  took  a  look  at  it 
from  the  outside  and  decided,  "It  stuck  out 
like  a  sore  thumb  on  that  white  house.  So  I  ' 
bought  ten  gallons  of  pale  green  paint  and  *' 
started  painting.  When  I  was  done  the  house, 
I  had  five  gallons  left  over  and  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  go  ahead  and  do  the  bam.  1  did 
everything  except  the  two  high  gables  on  the 
house.  I  got  scared  up  that  high.  I'd  get  up  at 
five  o'clock  and  have  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  kids  were  up.  Then  when  Blake  and  Sonja 
were  napping  in  the  afternoons  I'd  most  gener- 
ally get  in  another  two  or  three  hours.  When  it 
was  done  I  was  so  pleased,  I  asked  Willis  to  tt* 
take  down  an  old  shed  out  by  the  driveway  be-  '"i 
cause  it  hid  that  pretty  barn." 


HOW  THE  SHARPS  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 
EACH  MONTH 

The  only  thinp;  rejiular  about  the  Sharps'  personal  income  is  that  Willis 
hands  Meda  $80  in  cash  out  of  every  milk  check  (milk  checks  come  twice  a 
month)  for  household  and  spending;  money,  and  ''usually  this  is  pone  by  pay- 
day. "  Willis'  farm  income  is  heaviest  in  the  fall  at  harvesttinic,  lightest  in  the 
spring  when  planting  begins.  He  spends  what  is  needed  for  the  farm  first,  the 
family  gets  what  is  left.  This  has  amounted  to  between  $4800  and  $.5000  for  the 
last  several  years,  averaging  slightly  over  $400  a  month — too  low  (with  six  chil- 
dren) for  an  income  tax. 

Their  property  tax,  half  their  fuel,  light,  water,  telephone  and  car  expenses 
need  not  come  out  of  the  net,  for  they  are  farm  expenses.  The  farm  produces 
meat,  eggs  and  milk,  and  Meda's  large  vegetable  garden  provides  most  of  their 
vegetables,  fresh  and  preserved.  They  do  not  need  cash  "savings,"  for  Willis 
has  been  steadily  increasing  the  net  worth  of  the  farm.  As  he  puts  it,  "We  can 
always  sell  a  cow." 


Food  

$80.00 

Car  expenses  

20.00 

Clothing  

35.00 

15.00 

Fuel,  light,  water  

35.00 

Dry  cleaning,  shoe  repair.  . 

5.00 

Telephone  

2.50 

t^hild-care  fees  

4.00 

Insurance   

42.00 

9.00 

Medical  and  dental  .   .    .  . 

25.00 

Magazines,  newspapers.   .  . 

3.00 

Recreation  

20.00 

Vacation  fund  

15.00 

( :hur<  h            per  year)    .  . 

46.00 

Other  

30.00 

Furnilurc  and  appliances. 

20.00 

Total 

$H»6.50 
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The  prosperous  look  of  "that  pretty  barn," 
vhich  is  further  distinguished  by  the  only  silo 
n  sight  for  miles  around,  has  been  created  not 
jnly  by  Willis'  hard  labor  but  by  his  bold 
nanagement  as  well.  He  says,  "I  think  the  big 
;xpense  of  farming  right  now  is  machinery.  I 
igure  when  I  go  into  the  beet  field  1  have 
510,000  worth  of  machinery  with  me.  It  kind 
)f  frightens  me.  You  have  to  handle  a  lot  to 
Tiake  a  little." 

The  Sharps'  steady  income  is  their  "milk 
;heck"  which  comes  twice  monthly  from  the 
lairy  association,  and  Willis"  main  effort  has 
jeen  to  build  up  his  herd  and,  by  investing  in 
Tiachinery,  to  reduce  his  feeding  costs  and 
■aise  the  yield  of  his  beet  crop.  (He  cheerfully 
idmits,  "I'm  kind  of  susceptible  to  machinery 
salesmen.") 

Much  of  his  investment  has  been  by  borrow- 
ng,  which  he  is  apt  to  pay  back  in  big  lump 


Belly  R(>f;i'r\,  of  VVinchesier,  Virginia. 

"I'm  thankful  Ed  is  such  a  good 
husband," says  Betty.  "I'm  thank- 
ful for  my  children  .  .  .  for  the 
good  food  on  my  table  .  .  .  that  1 
know  about  God.  But  I'll  never 
be  happy  until  Ed  stops  traveling 
and  comes  home  every  night." 


HOW 

A 


By  MARGARET  PARTON 

in  the  February  Jolknal 


Out  of  this  net  comes  a  tithe  for  the  church, 
their  clothing  and  other  personal  items— and 
medical  expenses.  The  Sharps  are  tremen- 
dously grateful  to  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis,  which  shouldered 
Randy's  costs,  and  to  Children's  Primary 
Hospital,  which  gives  its  services  to  child 
patients  of  all  faiths,  from  all  states,  without 
regard  for  fees.  Willis  says,  "Roddy  lay  in  that 
hospital  six  months,  and  they  never  charged  us 
a  thing.  We  figure  the  two  boys  together  could 
have  cost  us  $5000." 

There  have  been  medical  costs:  for  Roddy's 
skull  fracture,  for  his  first  stay  in  the  Logan 
hospital  with  his  leg,  for  Randy's  appendec- 


ums.  For  example,  in  the  spring  of  '57  Willis 
ad  his  mortgage  down  to  S8000  but  he  in- 
lased  it  to  $18,000  to  pay  for  remodeling  the 
ouse  and  also  buy  himself  a  new  $4800  trac- 
)r  and  a  S660  plow.  In  the  fall  he  borrowed 
3000  from  the  bank  and  bought  his  S3800 
t  harvester.  He  paid  back  the  bank  at  the 
ite  of  $200  a  month,  and  when  his  beet  check 
ime  in  later  in  the  fall  he  used  it  to  pay  $3000 
If  his  mortgage. 

I  figure  that  beet  harvester  paid  for  itself 
lat  first  year,"  he  says.  "Three  seasons  of 
ts,  and  my  harvester  and  tractor  will  pay 
r  themselves." 

Willis"  herd  now  numbers  45  cows,  hand- 
ime  black-and-white  Holsteins,  and  his  semi- 
onthly  milk  checks  are  running  over  $500 
>iece  after  certain  dairying  fees  are  deducted. 
iK  beet  crop,  rental  of  special  equipment 
iich  as  his  beet  harvester)  to  other  farmers 
id  agriculture-program  payments  brought  his 
OSS  income  for  1957  to  $20,800.  Outgo  is  pro- 
rtionately  large.  He  payshis  1 8-year-old  hired 
an  $150  a  month.  In  the  spring  he  pays  itiner- 
t  labor  $14  an  acre  for  thinning  his  beets, 
d  in  midwinter  he  must  buy  as  much  as  $250 
nth  of  grain  a  month  for  feed.  Last  year  the 
arps  netted  $5000  for  themselves  to  spend. 


tomy,  Meda's  babies.  Also,  as  Meda  says, 
"The  bills  don't  show  the  costs  of  all  those 
trips  to  Salt  Lake  City — must  have  been  a 
hundred  of  them! — with  gas  and  dinner." 
Willis  estimates  their  own  expenses  arising 
out  of  the  various  hospitalizations  at  perhaps 
$1500.  This  does  not  include  $200  which  they 
sent  Children's  Primary  after  Roddy  was 
through  there,  and  an  extra  $25  they  sent  last 
Christmas.  The  hospital  is  supported  by  the 
LDS  church  in  an  annual  drive  for  funds  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  church's  "Welfare 
Fund."  ("That,"  explains  Meda,  "is  for 
church  members  in  dire  need.  We  never  re- 
ceived any  help  like  //jo/.") 


Meda  says  of  Willis,  "He  tries  to  make  the 
farm  pay,"  and  he  is  succeeding,  steadily  add- 
ing over  the  years  to  his  net  worth.  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  hard-working  days  he  has  energy 
to  spare  for  his  wife  and  children.  When  he 
comes  in  for  the  family's  big  midday  dinner, 
"Daddy"  makes  a  genial  head  of  the  table, 
often  ends  feeding  Sonja  on  his  lap.  When  he 
sits  down  anywhere,  he  usually  has  a  child  on 
his  lap  within  a  minute.  He  takes  Roddy  and 
Randy  hunting  in  the  fall,  manages  the  morn- 
ing milking  alone  because,  "I'd  hate  to  get 
them  up  that  early."  Meda  says  with  amuse- 
ment, "That  darned  guy!  He's  hardly  ever 
spanked  the  kids,  and  when  he  should  say 


Most  everybody's  using  America's  No.1  pepper 


. .  .to  ^\x!i§flav6r^^  their  meals ! 


So  Pungent!  So  Spicy!  Wakes  up  Appetites! 


MoCormick  Spice  Of  The  Month 
BLACK  PEPPER 


When  you  buy  McCormick  or 
Schilling  Pure  Black  Pepper, you 
get  the  choicest  pepper  the  world 
has  to  offer  .  .  .  from  the  world's 
largest  spice  house.  Compare  it 
with  others.  Note  how  it  perks 
up  your  everyday  dishes.  Pure, 
pungent,  fresh,  of  the  highest 
quality,  it  gives  zest  and  extra 
enjoyment  to  all  your  meals. 
You'll  find  McCormick  Coarse 


Grind  Black  Pepper— the  kind 
you  get  from  a  home  pepper  mill 
—wonderfully  good  for  outdoor, 
as  well  as  indoor  cookery  — on 
all  meats,  fish,  eggs,  vegetables; 
in  salads,  soups,  stews  .  .  .  Yes, 
for  flavor  magic  always  insist  on 
McCormick  or  Schilling  spices, 
seasonings,  extracts  —  two  great 
brands  recognized  nation-wide 
as  the  finest. 


Schilling- 

ONE  FAMOUS  EMBLEM -TWO  GREAT  BRANDS 


More  pepper  is  con- 
^^ir\  sumed  in  the  world 
''V^fck,  than  any  other  spice. 
'  I'epper,  both  black 
and  white,  is  ground 
from  the  berry  of  the  pepper 
vine.  It  grows  in  India,  Indo- 
nesia, the  Malay  Archipelago 
and  Siam.  For  black  pepper  the 
berries  are  picked  while  green, 
are  dried  and  cured.  White  pep- 
per is  left  on  the  vine  to  ripen. 
Curing  is  done  in  the  sun  or 
over  slow-burning  fires. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAi 


'No'  he  always  tells  them,  'Go  and  ask  your 
mother.' " 

He  takes  Meda  out  to  Preston  or  Logan  for 
dinner  and  the  movies  two  or  three  Saturdays 
a  month,  and  as  they  wave  good-by  to  the 
children  (they  feel  both  Roddy  and  Randy 
are  old  enough  to  baby-sit  now)  Willis,  all 
dressed  up,  looks  as  cocky  and  pleased  as 
though  he  were  still  courting  his  best  girl. 

Last  Christmas  he  gave  Meda  a  beautiful 
diamond  engagement  ring  to  replace  the  first 
inexpensive  one  he  had  given  her,  broken 
several  years  before.  Meda  was  so  thrilled  that 
she  wrote  in  her  diary,  "He  is  so  sweet  and 
kind  and  dear!"  She  says  now,  "We're  to- 


gether again.  The  hired  man  has  made  a  big 
difference;  1  was  just  awful  glad  when  he  got 
Odell  on.  He's  getting  his  herd  built  up  again, 
too,  and  it  seems  as  if  he's  as  contented  as  he 
used  to  be.  Getting  the  house  bigger  and  better 
has  made  me  happier  and  more  contented 
too." 

The  church  is  such  a  daily,  living  part  of 
Willis'  and  Meda's  lives  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  separate  its  strength  from  theirs.  The  LDS 
church  flourishes  through  the  active  participa- 
tion of  all  its  members.  Children  have  full 
"primary"  programs,  young  men  and  women 
have  their  busy  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions, and  adults  know  that  their  church  in 


their  subdivision,  or  "ward,"  is  their  own 
creation.  Meda  could  go  to  three  or  four 
women's  meetings  a  month,  teaches  the  pri- 
mary class  for  eleven-year-old  boys  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons. 

The  men  who  serve  as  church  officers  of  the 
Lewiston  ward  are  friends  and  neighbors,  sun- 
burned men  in  business  suits  who  guide  Sun- 
day "meetings"  in  which  members  of  all  ages 
participate,  rather  than  conduct  "services." 
They  give  their  time  because  of  qualities  of 
leadership  and  their  own  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Willis  is  a  former  ward  counselor,  a 
high  priest,  and  teaches  an  adult  priesthood 
class  for  men  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  Lewis- 


Plenly  of  all-day  energy  in  this  breakfast! 


Here's  a  breakfast  that  wakes  up  even  the  sleepiest 
appetites  — and  more!  Plump,  sun-ripened  California 
Prunes  are  the  energy  fruit,  bursting  with  natural 
fruit  sugar  for  that  top-of-the-morning  feeling  all  day. 
And  you're  sure  of  lots  of  the  A  and  B  vitamins,  blood- 
building  iron  and  other  essential  minerals. 

Serve  California  Prunes  often.  Your  grocer  has  them 
in  bags,  cartons,  and  ready-cooked  in  jars  or  cans. 
Vitalizing  prune  juice,  too! 


Vitalize  with. 


CALIFORNIA  PRUNE  ADVISORY  BOARD 


SEND  FOR  "SUNSHINE  JAR"  OF  AMAZING  MARLEX*  $1.25 

Now  you  can  prepare  prunes  the 
new  Sunshine  Jar  way  without  cook- 
ing! It's  easy  and  convenient  in 
your  boilproof ,  unbreakable  Marlex 
jar.  $2.50  value,  only  $1.25 
with  label  from  any  brand 
of  prunes.  Send  to... 
Sunshine  Jar,  Box  49, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


D  feel  good  all  day! 

^5    "Trademark  for  Phillips  family  of  olefin  polymers 


ton  ward  is  one  of  four  comprising  a  larger  di- 
vision known  as  a  "stake,"  and  last  spring  he 
was  made  stake  supervisor  of  YMMIA 
(Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion), an  enormous  job  which  now  takes  him 
out,  after  his  long  day  on  the  farm,  at  least 
three  evenings  a  week. 

Meda  can  tick  off  on  her  fingers  the  meet- 
ings he  must  attend :  "There  are  officers"  meet- 
ings, board  meetings,  leadership  meetings. 
Then  MIA  is  such  an  activity  thing— he  has  to 
go  to  parties,  Softball  games  in  all  the  wards. 
He  usually  gets  in  from  milking  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  washes  up  while  I  clear  away  the 
kids'  supper.  He  and  I  eat  together,  and  then 
he's  kissing  me  good-by  and  rushing  off 
somewhere.  After  the  kids  are  in  bed  1  sit  up 
and  watch  television  until  he  comes  home  at 
about  half  past  ten.  I  don"t  resent  his  going, 
but  it  seems  kind  of  hard." 

Yet  Meda  herself  was  a  leader  in  MIA,  it  is 
Meda  who  says  readily,  "I  prayed,"  when  tell- 
ing about  her  decision  to  marry  Willis,  or  fac- 
ing an  illness.  One  feels  that  Meda,  with  her 
pretty  face  and  farseeing  eyes,  wants  very 
much  some  other  purpose  in  life  besides  plain 
work.  ("1  don't  like  ironing;  I'm  not  very  fond 
of  washing  dishes  either,"  she  says.)  Over  her 
sink  she  hangs  a  bird  cage  with  a  pale  green 
foam-rubber  bottom,  maroon  pipe-cleaner 
bars  and  two  felt  lovebirds  and  a  rosebud  in- 
side to  cheer  her  up.  She  keeps  a  fat  diary 
called  "Treasures  of  Truth,"  enjoys  writing 
letters,  keeps  alive  a  romantic  love  for  her 
husband. 

It  is  typical  of  Meda  that  before  accepting 
her  primary  class  of  boys  she  sat  down  and 
"reread  the  Book  of  Mormon  right  through 


How  many  men  would  be  mute  if 
they  were  forbidden  to  speal(  well 
of  themselves  and  evil  of  others! 

MIVIE.  DE  FONTAINE 


from  cover  to  cover.  Maybe  I'd  had  some 
little  doubts.  I'd  even  talked  to  Willis  about 
them.  But  I  can  say  now  that  my  faith  grew 
all  over  again.  That  year  we  had  the  two 
sick  boys— we  must  have  had  strength  from 
somewhere  else,  we  must  have." 

In  January  of  1958  Willis  and  Meda  took 
Roddy  and  Randy  for  a  regular  checkup  at  the 
Salt  Lake  City  clinic,  and  Dr.  Hess  hinted  that 
both  boys  might  need  more  operations  in  the 
near  future.  "Roddy's  operation  seemed  O.K., 
but  his  foot  was  weak,  and  Dr.  Hess  was 
afraid  he  might  be  getting  an  inverted  heel 
exactly  like  Randy's.  He  told  us  to  start 
Roddy  on  exercises  like  Randy's,  and  he'd 
see."  The  possibility  was  a  black  cloud  all  the 
rest  of  the  w  inter,  for  "We  felt  as  though  we'd 
already  had  all  we  wanted." 

In  May  they  went  to  the  clinic  again.  "We'd 
been  praying  all  winter.  That  morning  before 
we  left  we  asked  for  a  special  blessing,  all  four 
of  us  together.  They  said  Roddy's  foot  had 
improved  so  much  they  might  not  have  to 
stiffen  that  ankle  at  all — not  now,  anyway. 
Randy's  foot  they  didn't  care  too  much  for, 
but  they  wanted  to  give  it  more  time  to  im- 
prove. That  was  a  happy  day!  Both  boys 
spared — for  a  while,  anyway." 

Both  boys  still  lie  on  the  kitchen  table 
nightly,  push  against  Willis"  or  Meda's  hand 
or  against  a  bean  bag  slung  from  their  shoul- 
ders. Both  are  only  very  lightly  handicapped 
for  the  pursuits  of  boyhood.  Nevertheless, 
their  father's  way  of  life,  the  most  important 
way  of  life  in  Cache  Valley,  is  probably  un- 
likely for  them.  As  Willis  says,  "We're  trying 
to  impress  on  them  the  importance  of  going  to 
school.  There's  an  awful  lot  of  walking  and 
lifting  to  farming." 

When  Meda  has  been  describing  some  of  the 
family's  past  troubles,  she  will  suddenly  recol- 
lect herself  and  say,  "All  these  things  happen- 
ing—it'll sound  morbid.  After  all,  we're  not 
a  sad  family."  Both  she  and  Willis  believe 
that  most  people  get  what  is  more  or  less  com- 
ing to  them.  Both  arc  sure  that  what  they 
have  is  each  other,  a  large  and  happy  family, 
and  a  proud  position  in  a  hard-working, 
godly  community.  end 
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jack  into  the  house,  but  invariably  she  prefers 
-rawling  back  into  the  house,  dragging  her  legs 
jehind  her.  Her  Tather.  just  as  in\ariably, 
issumes  that  she  has  been  either  run  o\er  by  a 
;ruck  or  run  down  by  a  sex  maniac.  Just  how 
ijuickly  he  can  determine  the  true  nature  of 
:he  injury  dep>ends  upon  the  child's  capacity 
For  the  dramatic  and  fiendish.  The  child  may 
*ant  to  milk  the  scene  for  all  it's  worth  and 
for  some  minutes  will  refuse  to  divulge  any 
af  the  details  of  the  accident,  parrying  her 
Father's  queries  with  more  screeches.  In  such 
;ases,  the  father's  only  recourse  is  to  frisk  the 
:hild  for  broken  bones  and  check  for  blood 
puddling  up  in  her  shoes.  Along  the  same 
lines,  a  father  may  encounter  a  revolving 
death  scene  in  which  the  child  has  taken  a 
blow  on  the  kneecap  or  the  funny  bone.  The 
pain  is  so  intense  that  she  can  find  relief  only 
in  racing  around  the  house  and  screeching.  To 
reach  a  verdict  in  this  case,  the  father  must 
L'ither  run  her  down  or  throw  a  tackle  at  her 
on  her  next  swing  through  the  living  room. 
Mothers,  however,  are  very  seldom  victims 
of  a  child's  dramatics,  theorizing  that  the 
louder  a  child  hollers,  the  less  she  is  hurt.  It  is 
disgusting  how  often  they  are  right 

I  ngrate's  Sta  mmer:  A  mystifying  con- 
striction of  the  larynx  w  hich  renders  a  child  in- 
capable of  pronouncing  the  words  "Thank 
you."  Usually  most  severe  when  child  is  pre- 
sented a  gift  by  his  wealthy  spinster  aunt  or 
his  father's  employer. 

Judas'  Recall:  An  excruciating  malfunc- 
tion of  the  memory  in  which  a  four-year-old 
boy  will  cut  loose  with  an  oath  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  104-year-old  sailor  and  then, 
when  taken  under  attack  by  his  mother,  will 
recall  that  he  learned  the  word  from  his  fa- 
ther, the  father  know  ing  damn  well  he  learned 
it  from  the  milkman.  Occurs  usually  in  the 
presence  of  guests,  one  a  church  worker. 

Kohier's  Sprint:  A  sudden  accelera- 
tion of  the  leg  muscles,  occurring  simul- 
taneously with  a  psychic  spasm  of  the  bladder, 
[thus  enabling  a  child  to  arrive  at  a  bathroom 
ilways  one  to  two  seconds  before  a  parent 
*ho  has  the  same  mission  in  mind.  May  hap- 
x:n  with  such  frequency  that  the  parent  be- 
comes obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  child 
ives  in  the  bathroom. 

Lap  Leg:  A  violent  neuromuscular  disorder 
narked  by  a  series  of  jumps,  bounces,  lurches, 
^luirms,  handsprings,  push-ups  and  other 
.uch  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  baby  to  turn  his 
nother's  lap  into  a  gymnasium.  Occurs  when 
he  baby  is  being  "rocked  tg  sjeep"  by  a  doting 
nether  who  has  seen  too  many  pictures  of 
loting  mothers  rocking  babies  to  sleep.  Un- 
leknownst  to  the  mother,  all  such  pictures 
ither  are  fakes  or  possess  tragic  overtones,  as 
ny  baby  who  allows  himself  to  be  rocked  to 
p  without  a  fight  should  be  placed  under  a 
hysician's  care  immediately.  A  healthy  baby 
t  six  months,  though  lacking  the  strength  to 
■alk  around  in  the  mother's  lap  unaided,  will 
mpensate  for  it  by  digging  his  head  and  heels 
ito  the  mother's  lap,  arching  his  back  and 
;empting  a  back  jackknife  onto  the  floor, 
lus  giving  the  mother  a  feeling  of  together- 
matched  only  by  cuddling  alligators.  At 
ne  months  the  baby  k///  be  able  to  walk 
und  in  his  mother's  lap.  but  due  to  the 
Iness  of  his  feet  and  the  sharpness  of  his 
ik  the  mother  will  feel  more  as  though  he 
traveling  by  Pogo  stick  than  by  foot.  At 
live  months  the  child  will  enter  the  critical 
of  the  affliction  know  n  as  Hilary's  Urge. 
this,  the  child,  having  tired  of  the  mother's 
I,  will  attempt  to  climb  her  head,  the  tech- 
iue  being  to  dig  his  toes  into  her  ribs,  grab 
o  hands  full  of  hair  and  heave.  Once  the 
,d  has  been  scaled,  the  next  step  is  to  try  to 
mantle  it.  Should  the  mother  still  think  a 
by  can  be  peacefully  rocked  to  sleep,  her 
,d  should  be  dismantled. 

►ver's  Leap:  A  breakdown  of  communi- 
kions  between  the  leg  muscles  and  the  mind, 
pieved  due  to  the  presence  of  kangaroo 


blood  in  the  system  of  a  child.  Most  prevalent 
among  girls,  five  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  dis- 
order most  often  asserts  itself  on  the  occasion 
of  a  father's  attempting  to  kiss  his  daughter 
upon  his  return  from  work.  He  leans  over  to 
kiss  the  child,  but  in  the  same  instant  the 
child,  in  the  manner  of  an  aff"ectionate  kan- 
garoo, jumps  up  to  kiss  him.  The  father,  be- 
ing all  puckered  up,  is  totally  unprepared  for 
the  maneuver  and,  instead  of  being  kissed,  is 
struck  squarely  in  the  face  by  the  top  of  the 
child's  head.  This  loosens  the  father's  teeth, 
spreads  his  nose  from  ear  to  ear,  makes  his 
eyes  water  for  three  weeks  and  at  the  same 
time  scrambles  the  brains  of  the  chiW.  Instead 
of  sympathizing  with  her  stricken  father,  she 
begins  howling  that  he  bit  her.  As  the  father 
is  reeling  around  the  room  trying  to  stuff"  his 
teeth  back  into  his  gums,  this  howling  strains 
family  relations  to  the  utmost  and  quite 
often  results  in  a  lasting  frigidity  on  the  part 
of  the  father,  in  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
will  content  himself  with  merely  blowing 
kisses  at  the  child.  A  related  disorder  is 
Hangman's  Pucker,  in  which  the  pain  follows 
rather  than  precedes  osculation.  The  father 
leans  over  to  kiss  the  child,  the  child  lovingly 
hooks  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  the  kiss 
is  consummated.  Then,  unawarerfhat  the  child 
is  not  going  to  release  her  hold  upon  his  neck, 
the  father  straightens  up.  The  shock  of  sud- 
dcnl>  liflmg  eighty  pounds  of  child  four  feet 


off"  the  floor  with  nothing  but  his  neck  muscles 
results  in  his  spine's  sounding  like  a  string 
of  firecrackers  exploding.  This  discomfiture, 
however,  is  lost  on  the  child.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  father  is  clawing  at  the  wall,  the  drapes 
and  the  hatrack  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  from 
falling  on  his  face,  the  child  merrily  continues 
swinging  from  the  remains  of  his  neck.  An- 
other salutatory  affliction  is  Kellogg's  Hello, 
recognized  in  some  circles  as  Cereal  Kiss.  In 
this  the  child  greets  her  father  like  something 
shot  out  of  a  cannon.  Most  commonly  oc- 
curs out-of-doors.  The  child,  playing  in  the 
front  yard,  spies  her  father  returning  from 
work.  She  lets  out  a  whoop,  races  across  the 
lawn,  leaves  her  feet  some  five  yards  from  the 
victim  and  lights  on  him  at  a  speed  of  thirty- 
five  miles  per  hour.  A  father,  greeted  in  this 
fashion  more  than  once,  develops  a  furtive 
air  and  a  habit  of  returning  home  only  after 
dark. 

Mc  G  uffey's  Panic:  A  mass  hysteria  oc- 
curring among  children  fifteen  seconds  before 
their  mother  is  about  to  cart  them  off  to 
school.  The  panic  is  caused  by  the  scholars' 
suddenly  remembering  everything  they  should 
have  remembered  the  night  before.  The  oldest 
child  frantically  remembers  that  she  is  sup- 
posed to  take  an  old  shirt  to  school  for  art 
class:  the  middle  child,  that  she  is  supposed 
to  take  a  lump  of  coal  for  science  class;  and 


and  the  barber 


By  POLLY  TOLAND 


I leave  William  with  Mr.  Marino,  the  barber,  and  step  around  to  the 
post  office. 

Sometime  later  I  return;  the  door  opens,  the  bell  jingles  ...  is  that 
William?  it  can't  be!  But  it  is. 

"Hi,  mummy.  Can  you  smell  me?  Don't  1  smell  beee-eautiful!" 

"Oh,  darling."  (Yes,  dear  heart.  I  can  smell  you— suffocatingly- 
clear  over  here  by  the  door.  And,  Mr.  Marino,  what  have  you  done 
with  his  hair!) 

The  two  of  them  smile  blissfully.  Mr.  Manno  steps  back  from  the 
chair,  and  clasps  his  hands  as  he  regards  his  work  of  art.  "See,  a  hair 
wave!  We  have  a  wave  now.  Does  it  not  look  so  nice?" 

"Yes.  Mr.  Marino,  wonderful.  But,  really  " 

"Dori't  you  like  it,  mummy?"  says  Mr.  Marino's  work  of  art  (my 
William),  a  curled  and  perfumed  stranger. 

I  sit  down.  I  have  to.  "Of  course  I  like  it,  William.  I  thmk  it's  .  . 
just  fine."  (There  are  times  in  life  when  one  just  has  to  lie.)  ".  .  .  just 

'^""i  have  improvised,"  says  Mr.  Marino.  "1  have  improvised"— he  lifts 
the  comb  for  a  final  touch— "and  ha\e  made  your  son  a  little  man." 

and  I  smell  just  beee-eautiful!  A  little  bit  out  of  every  bottle." 

They  smile  victorious.  I  pay,  defeated.  The  world  has  got  hold  of 
you  William  -  and  though  I  wash  the  perfume  off",  and  the  wave  out,  I 
have  lost  and  there'll  be  more  and  more  of  such  times.  The  door  opens, 
the  bell  jingles,  and  we  leave;  William  is  prancing. 

Oh,  well,  it's  not  so  bad.  I  know,  I'll  always  know,  that  under  the 
perfume,  behind  the  wave,  is  William. 


the  youngest,  that  he  is  supposed  to  take  the 
dog  for  social-studies  class.  While  the  mother 
rushes  about  rounding  up  the  shirt,  the  coal 
and  the  dog,  the  children  help  out  by  rushing 
around  behind  her  screaming  about  how 
late  they're  going  to  be,  the  resulting  con- 
fusion equaling  that  of  Moses  when  he  was 
getting  the  Children  of  Israel  off"  to  the 
Promised  Land. 

Pauper's  Pout:  A  recurring  swelling  and 
protrusion  of  the  lower  lip  caused  by  delu- 
sions of  extreme  poverty  in  which  a  child  in- 
sists that  she  receives  less  allowance  than  any 
other  child  in  town.  Considered  incurable. 
Always  carried  over  into  marriage. 

Roman  Spine:  A  sudden  collapse  of  the 
backbone,  occurring  always  at  mealtime  and 
rendering  a  child  incapable  of  sitting  up 
straight  at  the  table;  believed  to  be  a  psychic 
regression  to  the  Roman  days  of  dining  hori- 
zontally on  couches,  a  position  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  eating  as  being  the  only  one  that 
ever  came  natural  to  a  child.  A  corollary  con- 
dition, occurring  mostly  in  small  boys,  is 
Scooter  Foot,  a  temporary  binding  of  the 
crotch  bones  which  prevents  the  child  from 
keeping  both  feet  under  the  table  at  the  same 
time,  the  stray  foot  always  being  poised  up- 
right alongside  the  chair,  thus  making  it  ap- 
pear that,  instead  of  sitting  at  a  table,  he  is 
riding  a  scooter.  In  small  girls,  the  condition 
may  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  Snake  Leg, 
wherein  the  child  is  not  comfortable  unless 
she  is  sitting  on  one  of  her  legs  which  she  has 
tucked  beneath  her  at  an  angle  that  would  in- 
duce gangrene  in  a  flamingo.  With  the  leg 
thus  coiled  she  achieves  a  state  of  unbalance 
that  makes  it  look  as  though  she  is  bobbing 
for  apples  instead  of  feeding  herself. 

Serpent's  Tooth :  The  morbid  afl^ection 
of  a  five-year-old  child  for  his  first  loose 
tooth.  Throughout  his  life  the  child  will  never 
again  be  so  attached  to  any  tooth  and  will 
defy  all  parental  attempts  to  pull  it,  preferring 
to  carry  it  dangling  from  his  gum  for  months 
or  until  such  time  as  the  father  threatens  to 
knock  it  out  or  pull  it  out.  This  parental  un- 
rest is  due  to  the  child's  constant  manipula- 
tion of  the  tooth  with  his  tongue,  the  tongue, 
in  time,  developing  the  dexterity  of  a  lizard's. 
By  the  third  month  the  child  will  be  able  to 
shift  the  tooth  backward,  forward  and  side- 
ways, and  by  the  fourth  month  work  it  like  a 
Yo-yo.  But  while  refusing  to  allow  anybody 
to  pull  the  tooth,  the  child  will  be  most 
generous  in  extending  invitations  to  feel  it. 
In  fact,  he  will  daily  pursue  his  nauseated 
mother  around  the  house  insisting  that  she 
feel  it.  Finally,  upon  the  tooth's  reaching  such 
a  state  of  looseness  that  the  child  resembles 
OIlie,  the  dragon,  he  will  relent  and  allow  the 
father  to  try  to  pull  it.  Trying  to  get  a  loop  of 
thread  around  a  baby  tooth  is  the  equivalent 
of  lassoing  an  eel  with  a  noodle  and,  failing 
with  this  technique,  the  father  will  attempt 
to  pluck  the  tooth  from  the  child's  mouth.  It 
is  then  that  he  discovers  the  child's  gums  arc 
composed  not  of  flesh  but  of  concrete,  and 
that  to  get  the  tooth  he  will  have  to  wrestle 
the  child  for  it,  which  he  does.  The  child, 
should  he  recover,  will  then  place  the  tooth 
under  his  pillow,  following  which  the  Tooth 
Fairy  will  leave  a  shiny  quarter  and  a  severe 
case  of  Comstock's  Jerk.  In  this,  the  child, 
realizing  that  he  has  a  veritable  silver  mine 
sprouting  from  his  jaws,  will  spend  the  next 
four  years  with  his  hand  in  his  mouth  trying 
to  convert  his  remaining  teeth  into  shiny 
quarters. 

Spaghetti  Leg:  Phenomenon  resulting 
from  attempts  to  put  boots  on  a  child,  occur- 
ring as  the  parent  orders  the  child  to  stiffen 
leg  and  push.  Though  the  child  ordinarily  may 
have  the  bone  structure  of  a  Percheron  and 
calcium  deposits  enough  in  each  joint  to  be 
worth  mining,  this  command  to  stiffen  the  leg 
causes  a  dissolving  of  all  bones,  joints  and 
major  muscles  in  said  leg  and  reduces  it  to  a 
state  of  limpness  found  only  in  undercooked 
spaghetti.  A  mother  attempting  to  force  the 
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leg  into  a  boot  once  it  has  achieved  this  jellied 
state  might  be  more  gainfully  employed  trying 
to  thread  a  needle  with  an  oyster. 

Sumac's  Osmosis:  An  osmotic  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  skin  which  enables  a  child  to  catch 
poison  oak  merely  by  standing  within  fifty 
feet  or  more  of  the  stuff  and  taking  a  deep 
breath.  Always  accompanied  by  Caiwihars 
Itch,  a  suicidal  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  consume  himself  with  scratching. 
Given  a  single  poison-oak  blister  to  work 
with,  the  child,  in  one  night's  scratching,  can 
so  multiply  the  blister  that  he  emerges  the 
next  morning  looking  as  though  he  is  made  of 


tapioca.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  face, 
and  with  the  subsequent  puffiness  and  scabbi- 
ness  of  the  features  the  child,  in  short  order, 
will  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  Charles 
Laughton  with  the  measles.  Unfortunately, 
the  cures  for  this  affliction  exceed  even  those 
for  the  common  cold  and,  even  more  unfor- 
tunately, are  equally  effective.  These  cures 
come  always  in  lotion  form  and  are  known 
technically  to  the  layman  as  the  pink  stuff,  the 
orange  stuff,  the  purple  stuff,  and  so  on,  with 
children  showing  a  marked  preference  for 
whatever  stuff  coagulates  in  the  bottle  fastest. 
Having  the  consistency  of  cold  catchup  and 
warm  asphalt,  this  type  lotion,  rather  than 


being  poured  from  the  bottle,  must  be  knocked 
from  the  bottle.  Thus  the  commonest  tech- 
nique for  applying  is  to  place  the  afflicted 
child  upon  the  bathroom  floor,  aim  the  bottle 
at  him,  and  beat  on  the  bottom  thereof.  Fol- 
lowing the  third  whack,  a  pound  of  the  lotion 
will  erupt  from  the  bottle,  striking  the  child 
squarely  between  the  shoulder  blades,  that 
being  the  one  spot  on  his  body  where  he  does 
not  have  poison  oak. 

Tarzan's  Glut:  A  dietary  hallucinosis 
occurring  when  a  baby  is  allowed  to  feed  him- 
self at  too  early  an  age.  In  this,  the  baby  sees 
all  his  food  as  alive  and  believes  that  it  must 
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This  lioiise  was  <losiKiic<l  for  a 
r«>lir«Ml  coiiplf.  'I'li«-y  >vaiilc<l  a  small  <-asy-l«)- 
car«'-for  home,  liiil  ihcy  clislikcti  ^iviii^  up 
llio  s|ta<-i<>iiK  rooms  \\\v\  had  alwiiys  |)ref<'rr<'<l. 
Diinciisioii  was  u<l<lv<l  hy  a  Iwo-slory  liviiifj 
room.  Ilvi^hl  lo  achieve  .spaciousness  is 
of  Ion  ovcrlookcil. 

Ily  .lOIIN  HHKNNKMAN, 

Architvrltirnl  lulitttr 

Building  regulations  in  the  neighborhood  re- 
quired a  minimum  of  one  and  a  half  stories. 
This  was  the  problem.  The  owners  wanted  one- 
floor  convenience.  They  managed  this  by  putting  all 
essential  rooms  on  the  lower  floors  with  only 
three-step  split  level.  This  made  the  house  interest- 
ing without  causing  an  undue  amount  of  stair 
climbing.  A  studio  balcony  six  feet  up  overlooks 
the  two-story  living-dining  room.  Necessary  height 
was  achieved;  building  requirements  satisfied.  Be- 
cause of  its  height,  the  studio  is  a  private  room; 
people  below  can't  see  in. 

Each  room  here  borrows  roominess  from  the 
others,  arul  the  impression  is  one  of  largeness. 

Traditional  materials,  such  as  leaded  windows 
and  old  brick,  mix  with  details  of  modern  design. 
Exposed  beams  (genuine),  sloped  ceilings,  open 
planning  and  asymmetrical  informality  arc  com- 
bined with  traditional  furniture.  The  common 
sense  of  good  modern  planning  is  timeless  and 
styleless. 

Other  parts  of  the  house  arc  just  big  enough  to 
work  well.  Bedrooms  are  generously  sized.  The 
kitchen  is  compact  and  efficient,  well  suited  to  ef- 
fortless one-woman  operation. 

The  furnace  and  water  heater  are  tucked  away  in 
the  attic  over  the  bedrooms.  And,  contrary  to  popu- 
lar opinion,  this  high-ceilinged  house  is  not  hard  to 
heat.  Heating  bills  are  very  small. 

The  house  was  built  with  two  bedrooms.  We've 
shown  where  a  third  bedroom  and  another  bath 
might  go. 

Cost:  $19,000  to  $25,000  with  extra  bedroom 
and  bath,  plus  land. 


be  killed  before  it  can  be  devoured.  Given  a 
piece  of  cake,  a  nine-month-old  baby,  before 
putting  it  in  his  mouth,  will  either  strangle  it 
or  beat  it  to  death.  Strangling  is  the  more 
common  of  the  two  techniques,  and  only  when 
the  cake  is  shooting  out  between  his  fingers 
does  he  consider  it  dead  enough  to  eat.  The 
cake  is  thus  transformed  from  a  three-inch 
square  into  a  coil  and  looks  more  like  some- 
thing that  came  out  of  an  inner-spring 
mattress  than  a  cakebox.  To  properly  eat  a 
piece  of  cake  squeezed  into  this  shape,  the 
baby  should  screw  it  into  his  mouth,  but  in- 
variably he  will  attempt  to  put  it  in  sideways,  ■ 
resulting  in  an  earful  of  crumbs  and  an  iced 
nostril.  The  baby  who  prefers  beating  his  food 
to  death  is  generally  considered  the  more 
savage  and  should  never  be  left  alone  with 
kittens,  puppies  or  fathers.  This  child's 
favorite  food  is  a  jelly  sandwich.  Invariably  he 
will  place  the  sandwich  flat  upon  the  high- 
chair  tray  and  in  a  flash  give  it  a  murderous 
whack  with  the  flat  of  his  hand.  As  the  jelly 
quite  often  shoots  some  thirty  feet,  this  child 
is  popular  only  with  ants,  dogs  and  linoleum 
salesmen. ' 

Thor's  Trot:  Involuntary  spasms  of  the 
leg  muscles  induced  by  thunderstorms  and 
resulting,  at  first  loud  clap,  in  child's  being 
propelled  from  his  own  bed  into  that  of  his 
father's.  In  severe  storms,  with  large  family, 
the  father  may  awaken  with  so  many  children 
clinging  to  him  that  he  will  feel  like  a  mother 
possum. 

Univac's  Quirk:  An  acute  selectivity  of 
the  memory  in  which  a  child  is  unable  to  re-  ~ 
member  a  parental  command  for  five  minutes 
but  can  remember  a  parental  promise  for  ten  ' 
years.  The  command  may  be  leveled  at  the 
child  in  anything  from  a  low  roar  to  a  raging 
bellow:  "Quit  jumping  on  that  bed!"  Five 
minutes  later  all  will  be  forgotten  and  the  boy 
and  the  bed  will  again  sound  like  a  kangaroo 
and  a  trampolin.  The  parental  promise,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  in  anything  from  an  un- 
conscious grunt  to  an  absent-minded  mum- 
ble: "Yeah,  four  or  five  years  from  now 
daddy'll  take  you  camping."  Four  years,  to 
the  day,  later  the  child  will  show  up  with  a 
frying  pan  and  bedroll— usually  snarling, 
"You  promised!" 

Vampire's  Nocturne:  Phenomenon  in 
which  a  healthy,  happy  five-year-old  child, 
pure  in  heart  and  without  an  enemy  in  the 
world,  can  close  his  eyes  at  bedtime  and 
within  sixty  seconds  be  sleeping  the  sleep  of  a 
drunk  in  the  last  stages  of  delirium  tremens, 
being  pursued  throughout  the  night  by  vam- 
pires, witches,  tigers,  snakes,  mad  dogs, 
bears,  mean  men,  freight  trains,  tidal  waves, 
Indians  and  nearsighted  garbage  collectors. 
Not  only  do  they  pursue  the  child,  they  all 
catch  him,  at  which  time  he  lets  out  a  series 
of  shrieks  and  winds  up  either  under  the  bed, 
on  top  of  the  toilet  or  halfway  up  the  draperies. 
His  panic,  however,  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  father  who  bounds  into  the  room 
convinced  that  the  boy  is  in  the  clutclies  of. 
at  least,  a  teen-age  werewolf. 

Vigilante's  Dilemma: Metamorphosis 
in  which  a  child's  powers  of  locomotion  vary 
in  direct  proportion  to  a  parent's  vigilance  or 
lack  thereof.  A  year-old  child  being  watched 
by  his  mother  will,  for  hours,  waddle  about 
the  room  with  all  the  sure-footedness  of  a 
drunken  midget,  his  top  speed  never  exceed- 
ing two  feet  per  second.  The  moment  the 
mother  turns  her  back,  however,  he  immedi- 
ately assumes  all  the  grace  of  a  gazelle  and 
moves  at  a  speed  exceeding  sound.  Thus  the 
mother,  before  hearing  the  patter  of  little 
feet,  will  first  hear  the  crash  of  her  best  lamp. 
Escaped  children  heading  for  freshly  frosted 
cakes,  antique  vases  and  open  wall  sockets 
have  been  clocked  at  mach  3. 

Zwieback's  Transition:  A  sudden 
growing  up ;  a  telescoping  of  time ;  a  phenome- 
non of  the  fourth  dimension  in  which  a  child 
is  asking  for  zwieback  one  day  and  for  the 
keys  to  the  car  the  next.  Seemingly  occurs 
overnight.  This  is  by  all  odds  the  saddest 
and  crudest  of  all  childhood's  catalytic  afflic- 
tions. END 


^NUARY,  1959 


Glamour  Desserts! 

Quick!  FunI  Easyl-with... 

'^ettl^OuDcken.      canned  fruit  cocktail  ^ettJu^OvDcken. 

MERINGUE  MIX  FROM  CALIFORNIA  CREAM  PUFF  MIX 


Fruit  Meringue  Pie!  Start  with  an  8"  baked  pie  shell.  For  filling,  fold 
2  cups  canned  fruit  cocktail,  drained,  into  1  pkg,  prepared  vanilla  pudding 
(not  instant).  Top  with  high,  light  meringue  made  from  1  packet  Betty 
Crocker  Meringue  Mix.  Bake  as  directed;  serve  cool,  a  spectacular  climax! 


>id  WKKK&Km 


Spiced  Puffs!  1  stick  Cream  Puff  Mix  makes  24  puffs.  Fill  with  prepared 
vanilla  pudding.  Sauce:  to  syrup  from  16-oz.  can  fruit  cocktail,  add  water 
to  make  1  cup.  Blend  1  tbsp.  cornstarch,  2  tbsp.  sugar.  Add  syrup  grad- 
ually. Boil  1  min.  Add  V4  tsp.  nutmeg,  1  tsp.  vanilla,  1  tbsp.  butier,  fruit.  Cool. 


Fluffy  Fruit  Puffs!  Make  8  golden  dessert  puffs  with  new  Betty  Crocker 
Cream  Puff  Mix.  For  filling  and  topping:  add  V2  cup  sifted  confectioners' 
sugar  and  1  tsp.  vanilla  to  IV2  cups  whipping  cream,  whipped.  Fold  in  1  can 
(1  lb.  13  oz.)  fruit  cocktail,  well  drained.  Chill  — for  a  joy  of  a  dessert  I 


Meringue  mix 

Enough  to  top  2  pies 
or  make  16  shells 


I  guarantee  your  meringues  and 
cream  puffs  will  come  out  perfecf 
every  time!"  ^ettji\(jyDcken.  (K) 

♦  PERFECTI  ^es  every  mix  we  make  (or  you  is  guaranteed  to  come  out  perfect,  or  send  the  box  top 
to  Betty  Crocker.  Box  200.  Minneapolis  40,  Minn.,  and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  back. 
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HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  32 


'Tm  sure,"  Ben  said,  resigned,  and  opened 
his  book  again. 

"It'll  be  fun,  darling,"  Janey  said,  mellowing 
now  that  everything  was  under  control.  She 
bent  over  his  chair,  put  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  his  cheek.  "You'll  see — you'll 
have  a  good  time,  if  you'll  only  let  yourself." 

"I'm  sure,"  Ben  murmured  absently,  al- 
ready lost  in  history. 

But  at  nine  o'clock  on  New  Year's  Eve  he 
wasn't  sure  of  anything.  Dressed  in  his  formal 
clothes  and  ready  to  leave,  he  was  stuffing  a 
balky  Bobby  into  his  snowsuit.  Warily  he 
eyed  the  paraphernalia  piling  up  in  the  foyer, 
all  to  be  carried  over  to  Edith's  house:  pillow, 
blanket,  sheets,  extra  pajamas,  Teddy  bear,  all 
for  Bobby;  two  cas.seroles  of  rice  pilau  and 
an  impressive  assortment  of  olives — green  and 
black,  plain  and  stutTed  with  pimiento,  al- 
monds, anchovies  and  onions— Janey "s  con- 
tribution to  the  dinner;  the  ice  bucket, 
crammed  with  cubes;  several  long-playing 
calypso  records. 

"Bee-bce-bee,"  Bobby  cried,  kicking  angrily 
as  one  foot  stuck  halfway  in  the  legging. 

"Come  on  now,  fella,"  Ben  appealed, 
struggling.  "A  little  co-operation  " 

Janey  came  hurtling  through  the  foyer, 
dressed  in  a  strapless  bra  and  an  enormous 
petticoat,  and  added  two  picture  boolis  to  the 
pile  of  equipment. 

"Iloly  smokes,  you've  got  ent)ugh  junk 
there  for  a  trip  aroimd  the  world!"  Ben  said, 
holding  Bobby  down  as  he  tugged  at  the  zip- 
per. "I'll  give  you  one  last  chance — let's  stay 
home." 

"Bee-bce-bcc,"  Bobby  screamed,  outraged, 
from  the  lloor. 

"This  boy  is  in  one  horrible  mood,"  Ben 
said. 

"He's  just  tired.  I  didn't  lei  him  nap,  so  he'd 
go  to  sleep  quicker  at  Edith's," 

"Well,  let's  go  and  gel  iiim  to  bed  before  I 
lose  my  temper  and  damage  him  permanently. 
Come  on."  And  he  got  up  from  the  lloor. 

"Wait,  silly.  Don't  you  want  me  to  put  on 
my  dress?" 

"Isn't  that  it?"  He  stared  a(  her,  in  petticoat 
and  bra,  balllcd.  "It's  pretty  enough  " 

"Now,  really!" 

"Bee!"  Bobby  shouted,  rattling  the  front 
doorknob. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  unloaded  the  car  and 
started  up  the  walk  to  Edith's  hou.se,  Ben  tot- 
ing a  pile  up  to  his  chin,  Janey  with  a  casserole 
in  each  hand,  and  Bobby  tugging  at  her 
enormous  skirt.  As  they  stood  on  the  little 
porch  ringing  Edith's  doorbell,  Ben  looked 
imploringly  at  his  wife  with  a  silent,  last-ditch 
plea  for  mercy.  But  she  ignored  him  as  she 
carefully  arranged  her  face  into  an  expression 
of  bubbling  expectancy. 

"Hi!"  Edith  cried  as  the  door  flew  open. 

"Hi!"  Janey  cried  right  back,  smiling 
brilliantly. 

Ben  winced,  and  meekly  walked  in. 

The  din  was  an  assault,  a  clanging,  clattering, 
shattering  fusion  of  noises:  loud  t-alking, 
louder  laughing,  the  phonograph  blaring,  four 
hands  rendering  cacophonous  chopsticks  on 
the  piano,  a  determined  banging  on  a  hammer 
toy,  a  howling  child,  a  dog  in  the  background 
barking  rhythmically,  and  from  the  kitchen 
the  chitter-chatter  of  four  women,  the  hiss  of 
the  pressure  cooker  on  the  back  of  the  range, 
the  dishwasher  just  finishing  up  its  cycle. 

"Bee-bee,"  Bobby  breathed  softly,  over- 
whelmed. 

"Let's  go  home,"  Ben  said. 

Janey  shot  him  a  withering  look.  "Take 
Bobby  upstairs  and  get  him  ready  for  bed,"  she 
commanded,  and  with  the  elegance  of  a  lady 
stepping  into  her  opera  box  she  swept  into  the 
seething  kitchen,  one  casserole  in  each  hand, 
her  evening  dress  billowing  out  in  a  cloud  be- 
hind her. 

"Benny  boy!"  Andy  called  from  across  the 
hall.  "Come  on  in !  We're  all  waiting  for  you." 

"In  a  minute."  Ben  waved.  "Where  do  I 
stash  my  son?" 

"The  flophouse  is  upstairs.  Take  any  bed 
without  a  body  in  it." 


"Come  along,  chum,"  Ben  said,  taking 
Bobby's  hand  and  picking  up  the  bundle  of 
pajamas  and  blankets.  "You  heard  what  the 
man  said." 

"Bee?"  Bobby  asked,  unnaturally  subdued, 
trotting  obediently  upstairs  alongside  of  his 
father. 

As  they  reached  the  little  landing,  Betty 
Russell  dashed  out  of  the  kitchen  after  them, 
calling,  with  one  warning  finger  at  her  lips, 
"Ben!  Please  keep  him  quiet.  1  just  got  my 


boys  to  sleep,  and  Tommy  is  such  a  light 
sleeper."  Her  expression  was  tightly  anxious. 

"Hear  that?"  Ben  asked  Bobby,  his  voice 
thick  with  sugar  as  he  tried  a  little  positive 
thinking.  "Dicky  is  sleeping.  He's  a  good  boy. 
Tommy  is  sleeping.  He's  a  good  boy.  And  who 
else  is  going  to  sleep?  Who  else  is  going  to  be  a 
good  boy?" 

"Bee!"  Bobby  shouted  enthusiastically. 
"Bee-bee  " 

"Sh-h-h."  Ben  winced,  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  a  run-in  with  Betty  Russell,  or  any 
one  of  the  overwrought  party-girl  mothers 
downstairs.  Leading  Bobby  into  an  unoccu- 
pied bedroom  that  held  both  a  crib  and  a  cot, 


Ben  undressed  his  son,  put  him  in  the  crib  and 
switched  oflT  the  light. 

Bobby  remained  standing,  hanging  onto  the 
crib  rail,  his  brown  eyes,  wide  with  apprehen- 
sion, following  Ben  as  he  moved  about  the 
room.  A  shaft  of  light  came  through  the  door- 
way from  the  hall. 

Janey  came  running  up  the  stairs  and  into 
the  bedroom.  "How're  you  doing?"  she  asked, 
looking  flushed  and  excited  and  very  pretty. 

"Fine,  but  this  boy  looks  mighty  wide- 
awake." 

"Nonsense,  he's  exhausted,"  Janey  said 
firmly. 

"Just  look  at  those  big  wide  eyes." 
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Boys'  Schools 


^w^i  ChaUeH(fe  iif  ^dueatim  ii  met at ^ 


PEEKSKILL 


I2rith  yr.  Intpnsifletl  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  pro- 
gram for  students  of  (lood  or  aliovr  avrranp  ability 
to  advance  to  hi(|her  levels  in  Fundamentals  incliid- 
in(|  Mathematics,  Sciences,  Foreiqn  Language  and 
Enrilish  Composition.  Ttiis  program  which  heqins  at 
7th  grade,  also  permits  capable,  interested  students 
to  enter  at  Hlh,  9th,  and  lOth  grade  levels. 

Outstanding  record.  Boys  learn  to  study  through 
stiniulatidfi  instruction  in  small  classes,  men  teachers. 


SiiKirnts  advance  in  t  in  h  sulyjci  I  at  i  orihn^  to 
thtir  uhility  under  fifxifylc  yrtiiipinf;. 

Military  training  develops  leadership,  self-disci- 
pline, and  systematic  habits.  All  Sports  with  ex- 
pert coaching.  Rifle  team.  Band.  Glee  Club.  Social 
Life.  Modern  brick  buildings.  Swimming  Pool,  Gym. 

Superior  achievement  records  in  College  and  Life. 
For  catalog  and  "Why  Fundamentals  Early.'*  write 
Box  401   PEEKSKILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Peekskill-on-Hudson  4.  N.  Y.  Tel  7-4520 


STAUXTOX 


M  ILITARY  ACADEMY 

In  nonntirul  Shenandoah  Valley. 
ThorouKli  collfKe  preparation; 
fully  urrrrdlU'J.  Individual  KUld- 
nnce.  Hand.  All  sports.  2  Ryms. 
Tool.  Fine  heallh  rcrord.  Fire- 
proof hulldinKs.  Sepurate  Junior 
Sdiool.  nius.  CataloK  write  Supt. 
s  .\l..v.  llox  n.  Staunton.  Va. 
BASIC  COURSE  R.O.T.C.  BY 
U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTORS. 


Founded  I860 


Cornwall  Academy  '^^'^'{r' 

(  oIli'Kr  prri>iir;illoii  s|n■(■i.^l  cinphafiiH  on  IrarninK  to 

sluily  iiilrMluc'iidv  Ki'ini'dial  irislrnrlion  in  KiiRlinh,  rcail- 
iiiK.  iiiiilli,  D.ulv  conns,!, UK  Sniiill  clasHps.  hull  Hporta 
proKrani.  l,<>l]lii,"<   Sd  ;„        Ms,,  Sii,,inic  r  S<""<ii>i,. 

John  J.  Moron,  Heodmotter,  Great  Borringlon.  Matt. 


Carson  Long 


Military  School,  l*.,lucatcH  the  wholr  boy  physicatly. 
ineiually.  spiritually.  How  to  Irarn.  how  to  labor,  how- 
to  live.  Prepares  for  colloKc  and  lift-.  CiraiU'W  6  12.  1  2  Ird 
year  of  char.actcr  buililiiig.  Kale  SI  t.SO  (M) 

Box  10,  New  Bloomfleld,  Pa. 


MrDnnonh  ^  lea.linR  preparatory  si  hool  lor  boys 
CUOnOgn  (.ra.l,  -  l   12.   l-ully  an  re.lili-<l  .Sein 


lllltM 


utstanilii 


-paratioii  for  all  tollcKes  ami  the 
s(i\i<-,-  .1,  .iil<-iiiies,  Sni.ill  classes.  Intli\-i(lual  KUidance. 
Music,  Mi  livilK-s,  Sporls  W)  horses;  2  Rvuis,  iniloor  pool, 
8  acre-count  rycanipiisiic.ir  Haltiinore,  l-;st ,  I. S7  t.  Catalog. 
Roberl  L.  Lamborn,  Ed.  D.,  Box  1 17,  McDonogh,  Maryland 

The  Baylor  School  for  Boys 

lannary  cnlrai  Colli-ui-  pn-p  ,\cci 1  c-il  scholarship, 
Uovs  12  IS  S,-nn  niiluarv,  l  ii,l.)U,-,l  ..w,,i,ls  I,lc,,l  loca 
iMiii  Mo,l,-in  la.  ililics  N.-w  uvtn  (  hanu.i,,nsliiii  alhh-lii  s, 
N.,n  s,-.  l.nian  1,-hKions  uni.lancc,  Sununi-i  ,  .niip.  I«,ys  X  I.S, 

l  ataloii  Cherokee  Road,  ChoHonooga,  Tenneiiee 


Greenbrier  Military  School 

147th  vr,  rin-  Scho  f  .-\cliicvcincnt ,  7lli  &  8th  grades  & 

11, S,  and  l'.(,,  Dcpl  KOIC,  2ill()  II,  ,-h-v.  White  Sulphur 
.SpriuKs'  Kolf  &  swim  pool,  Moilcrii  uvui  &  new  KiHe  range. 
Athletics.  Baud.  Gk-c  t'luli,  Sunnm-r  (  amp.  l-'or  Catalog 
w^'ie  D.  T.  Moore,  Box  J-60I,  Lewitburg  6,  W.  Va. 

The  Miller  School  of  Albemarle 


ides 


12.  College  prei)aratory  plus  industrial 
irking,  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop 
&  ,  IrclM,  11  \  I-  ndoweil.  Inclusive  rate  S1200.  Sriorts.  Near 
CharlollcsN  ille,  81st  year.  .-Mso  Camp  V\'ahoo.  Catalog. 
Col.  W.  Hugh  Fiannagan,  Dept.  L,  Miller  School  P.  O.,  Va. 


Augusta  Military  Academy 

"The  l-rieiidly  School,"  Distingiiishe  1  ROTC  school  in 
Shenandoah  \  alley,  Jr.  S:  Sr,  OiMsions,  Bovs  8-20,  Ac- 
credited; grariuate.s  in  leading  colleges,  .-Ml  sports  -pool, 
gym.  1400  acres,  l-'amily  ow-iied  since  1742,  Kate  $1250. 
(  atalog      Col.  Charlet  S.  Roller,  Box  J,  H.  Defiance,  Va. 


The  Sewanee  Military  Academy 

Division  I'niv,  of  I  he  S,iuth,  I- iill\  accredited.  Grades  8-12. 
Small  classes,  lndi\  i.lnal  atlenlMui,  Boys  Taught  to  Study. 
ROTC^  Highest  Kaling,  .Ml  sports;  gym.  indoor  pool.  10.000- 
acre  nionntain  domain,  l-ipiscopal,  *>2nd  year.  Catalog, 
Col.  Craig  Alderman,  Supt.,  Box  L,  Sewanee,  Tennettee 


Hargrove  Military  Academy  I'iJIi'^ fXge 

preparatory,  general  courses,  tirades  6-12.  How-to-study 
training;  reme.lial  rc;i  ling;  individual  guidance.  Whole- 
some Christian  in  iience  Separate  Junior  School.  All 
Sliorts,  Summer  School,  Kounded  I'XW.  Catalog: 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Cotby,  Pres.,  Box  L,  Chalham,  Virginia 


FORK  UNION 

*  Oiji  (  NE^l  BJECT  Pl.ANofstudyinUp 
ptr  St.liOol  »i£radc*  ^f-M*  has  increased  honor 

^  roll  >07c.   bcvelops?  contentratioii.  Fully 
actroclitfd.  KOTC  hiuhest  rating.  17  mode 

^  buildinKS.  2  complctciv  equipped  gyms, 

^  indoor  poola.  SpU-iidid  environment,  excel- 
Itnt  lu-altli  record.  Junior  School  (grades 

W  4  8)  has  separate  buildings,  gym,  pool. 
Housemcthera.  6lst  v.  ar  I  oi  ONK  SI'B- 

^  Ji  (  J    I'l.AN  booklet  an<l  .  atalo«  i 
Dr.  J. C. Wicker.  Box  86  1 .  Fork  Union. Va. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


ALLEY  Forge 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 


\  I  "Al  thm  Nation's  Shrink"  Prepare  your 
^•i*  hoy  t(t  fTitrr  leading  coIIpcph  and  at  the 
BiiMn-  time  hi'  trained  for  a  commlMsloD  In  the  Armed 
Services  Small  rlasHe«.  highest  academic  standards. 
Pren.  School  and  Jr  CnllcKe.  fully  accredited:  ages 
12-20.  All  RportH,  Artv..  Cav..  Infantry.  Hand.  Senior 
Division  ROTf\  Catalog.  Radnor  Rd..  Wayn*.  Pa. 


New  York  Military  Academy 

1  )r\  l  iop^  today'**  \  (nuh  for  tomorrow'H  world  ijy  huiidinji 
ininfl,  hody.  charactrr.  Ii'aflership.  K.O.T.C'.  Ciraduates 
all  cotleRcs.  Infantry.  Aeronautics.  Artillery.  Band  scholar- 
Mln|)s,  (iradps  I   12.  ("ataloR.  Kst .  IRKQ, 

17  Academy  Ave.,  CornwoM-on-Hudton,  N.  Y. 


MilfArrI  ('ollcfte  Pr<-paratory  Sch(x>l  for  Bovs 

milTOra  [■amous  for  its  t«-acliiiiK  since  1916. 

( irailcv  S  12.1  InnioKcneoiiH  KfoupinK  in  small  classrs  helps 
dc\  cUn.  nood  stinly  hahitn.  assures  maximum  achievement, 
l  ull  at  hid  ir  proKrain  and  extra-curricular  activities. 
\I  iisir  Sparious  campii-*  V\  inter  term  I'cb.  2nd.  Catalog. 
William  D.  Pearton,  Headmailer,  Milford  12,  Connecticut 


Fishburne  Military  School 

A  distinguished  military  school  for  the  young  man  seri- 
ou.sly  concerned  with  makiuK  adequate  preparation  for 
colleK4-  entrance.  Accrediteil  since  IH97.  <;rades  9-12. 
MiRhi-<«(  K()  IC  ratiuK  Summer  School.  Write  for  catalog. 
Colonel  E.  P.  Childs,  Jr.,  Box  E,  Woyneiboro,  Virginia 


Randolph-Macon  Academy  Acc'rldued: 

(>7t  h  >  r ,  Near  Skyline  I)ri\  e.  I'rcparew  for  college  through  in- 
tensi\ f  study  methods.  Fireproof  dormitory  includes  class 
rooms,  swimming  pool.  Sui>erior  equipment.  70  miles  from 
Washington.  D.C  \\rite  for  catalog  and  "Your  Boy." 
Col.  John  C.  Boggs.  President,  Box  H,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


St.  John's  Military  Academy  ;fe?onte^ff- 

confident  men.  Accredite<i  college^ preparation  under  the 
famous  St.  John's  System.  Grades  7-12.  Inspired  teaching. 
Small  classes,  individual  attention.  Keachng  Clinic.  KOTC. 
I'Mreproof  dorms.  All  sports.  Summer  Camp.  75th  year. 
Catalog        Dir.  of  Admissions,  Box  319,  Delofleld,  Wis. 


Kemper  Military  School 

1  l.Sth  year.  Accredited  —  top  rated  academic  standing. 
Individual  attention.  We  teach  boy  how  to  study.  ,\1! 
sports,  golf;  swimming;  flying.  9th  (»rade.  H.S.  and  Jr. 
College.  Senior  ROTC.  W  rite  for  Catalog. 

Dir.  of  Adm.,  701  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 


Missouri  Military  Academy  j^,"lf!sXoL 

70th  yr.  Grades  5  -12.  Fully  accredited.  Sr.  ROTC.  Friendly, 
inspiring  teachers.  Kssentially  college  prep.  Small  classes. 
Strong  guidance  program.  All  sports.  .10-acre  lake.  5  athletic 
fields.  226-acre  campus.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  R.  Siribling,  1 19  Main  St.,  Mexico,  Mo. 


Howe  Military  School 


Thorough  academic 
training  in  spiritual 
environment.  Accredited  preparatory,  business  courses. 
Potential  Achievement  Rating  gives  each  boy  individual 
goal.  Small  classes.  Jr.  School.  Senior  ROTC.  Sports.  Ac- 
tivities. New  dorms,  pool.  Kpiscopal.  Kst.  1884.  Catalog, 
Burrett  B.  Bouton,M.  A.,  1719  Acodemy  PI.,  Howe,  Indiana 


Northwestern  Military  &  Naval 

A  frtHomv  *^**"^8^  prep.  Kst.  1888.  Accredited.  75  mi. 
'^^^*'""'y  north  of  Chicago.  Average  class  10.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  New  .Vcourt  gym.  85  acres  on  lake.  Sr. 
ROTC  Basic.  All  sports;  sailing.  Summer  Camp.  Write 
for  catalogs.      31       L^ike  Shore  Rd.,  Lake  Genevo,  Wis. 


Western  Military  Academy 

Kmphasis  on  self-confidence,  self-direction,  how-to-study. 
Small  classes,  guidance,  tirades  7-12.  Career  analysis. 
Jr. -Sr.  R.().T.(\  All  athletics:  riding,  pool.  81st  yr.  Near 
St.  I.ouis.  Fnroll  now  for  January  classes.  Catalog: 

Col.  Ralph  B.  Jackson,  Supt.,  Box  L-1,  Alton,  Illinois 


Girls'  Camp 


Bryn  Afon  Rj.VneL'nder.  Wis. 

42nd  Season.  Alt.  1750ft.  300 acres.  Sailing;  Riding;  Tennis; 
Fencing:  Riflery;  Aquaplaning;  Dancing;  Crafts.  Resident 
F'liysician  and  Nurse.  One  Counselor  for  e\  ery  four  girls. 
Brother  camp  — Camp  Deerhorn— mi.  distant.  Booklet. 
Lotto  J.  Broadbridge,  2906  E.  JefFerson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Junior  Colleges 


REENBRIERc.S? 


Junior  College  &  2  >rs.  High  School.  In 
healthful  Alleghenles.  147th  year.  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Career  Courses.  Person- 
al guidance.  Outstanding  social,  sports 
programs.    Fireproof  suites.  Addah 
B.  McClaskey,  Dir.  of  Aifmiitio 
Boi  L,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


Nichols  Junior  College 

Administration,  leading  to  degree.  Conser\ ation  &  For- 
estry Courses.  1 5 00 -acre  fort.it.  .An  investment  in  ICdu- 
caiion.  I'nexcelled  location.  200-acre  country  campus. 
Modern  <iormft.  AW  Rports.  Limited  enrollment.  James  L. 
Conrad,  Pres.,  Nichols  Junior  College,  Dudley  6,  Mass. 

Vermont  CoIIaoa  ^  two-year  college  for  US 
VermonT  V^OIiege  women.  Terminal,  transfer 
courses.  Associate  degrees.  I-ilieral  arts,  pre  professional, 
home  ec..  art.  nursery  teaching,  secretarial,  medical  sec'I. 
medical  tech..  general.  Spacious  hilltop  campus  in  \'er- 
mont's  winter  recreational  area.  1 7  hldgs.  Glee  Club, 
choir.  Kst.  18*4  Catalog  r.  H.Noble,  Pres., Monlpelier,  Vl. 


Mitchell  College 


A  coeducational  Junior 
College.  Fully  accredited. 
Non-denominational.  Small  classes.  Preparation  for  ad- 
vanced aca'lemic  work:  specific  vocational  training.  Basic 
liberal  arts,  terminal  business  education,  voice,  piano,  or- 
gan. I>ornntories.  Kst.  1856.  Kndowed.  Rate:  S794.  Catalog. 
John  J.  Montgomery,  Pres.,  Mitchell  College,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Averett  College 


For  girls,  fully  accredited.  Transfer,  terminal.  I-iberal  Arts. 
F*re-profe»sional  courses.  Merchandising,  home  ec,  secre- 
tarial, med.  sec'I,  Music,  art.  drama.  Intlividnal  attention, 
small  classes.  Sports,  pool,  gym.  Kndowed.  100th  yr.  Catalog. 
Curtis  Bishop,  President,  424  W.  Main  St.,  Danville,  Va. 


Ambler  Junior  College 


A  Division  of 
Temple  Univ 

I'^st.  1910  as  I'a,  School  of  Horticulture.  Majors  in  Land- 
scape Design  &  Horticulture  with  Lib.  Arts.  A.S.  degree. 
Klectives  in  horse  husbandry  &  journalism.  Credits  trans- 
ferable. ISO  acres  nr.  Phila.  Greenhouses,  nurseries,  or- 
chards. Activities.  Placement  service.    Box  L,  Ambler,  Pa. 


Virginia  Intermont  f:;llr«eXrtrn?e,{T;b- 

eral  Arts  and  Career  Courses.  Music.  Art,  Drama,  Radio. 
Journalism,  2-year  Nursing.  Home  Economics.  Physical 
Education,  Retailing,  Secretarial.  Elevation  2000  feet. 
Sports,  riding,  gym.  pool.  Est.  1884.  Inclusive  rate  SI250, 
Catalog.         Qir,  Adm.,  Intermont,  Box  102,  Bristol,  Va. 

^trnfrfnrrl  Cnllono  Accredited  Junior  College  and 
^TraTTOra  \,.OIiege  Prei)aratory.  Develops  apti- 
tudes and  abilities.  Liberal  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Vocational 
("ourses.  Healthful  location  in  foothills  niue  Ridge  Mts. 
Campus  of  15  acres  —  all  sjjorts.  Social  program.  Write  for 
"Intimate  Glimpses"  and  catalog 

John  C.  Simpson,  LL.D.,  Pres.,  Box  L-1,  Danville,  Va. 


Home  Study  Schools 


3  CAREER  BOOKS  FOR  WOMEN 

Planning  a  career?  Or  even  thinking  about 
a  part-time  position?  The  world's  largest 
home-study  school  will  send  you  3  FREE 
booklets  to  help  you  on  the  road  to  real 
success:  (1)  "How  to  Succeed,"  36-page 
career  guide.  (2)  Career  Catalog.  (3)  Sample 
lesson.  There's  no  obligation.  Write  today 
indicating  your  field  of  interest  to: 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  5031 1tl^,  Scranton  15,  Pa. 


ai»pmmTa,UT 

M  II  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  IM  ■ 

AliyumiiMni 

TO  THE  WOMAN  WHO  WANTS  TO 
ENJOY  AN  ACCOUNTING  CAREER 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Thoasands  of  firmH  need  women  accountants.  We  train  yon  thoroly  Bt 
home  in  spare  time  for  well  paying  accounting  positiona.  PreviouB 
experience  unnecessary.  I'ersonat  traininK  under  supervision  of  staff 
of  CPAs  and  expert  accountants.  Placement  counsel.  Write  for  sample 
lesson  and  illustrated  free  book.  "Opportunitieg  in  Accounting" 
which  describes  the  opportunities  for  women  in  this  profitable  field. 

LASALLE  Extension  University,  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondence  Institution.  Dept.  146  H       Chicaso  5,  III. 
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"He's  a  little  jittery— it's  a  strange  room  and 
a  strange  bed,"  Janey  said.  "Why  did  you  put 
him  in  Stevie's  crib,  anyway*?" 

"Andy  said  to  take  any  bed,"  Ben  said. 
"Where  is  Stevie?  Isn't  he  sleeping?" 

"He's  still  whooping  it  up  downstairs.  Edith 
let  him  nap  this  afternoon,  and  now  he'll  never 
go  to  sleep."  With  an  air  of  determined 
finality,  Janey  turned  to  her  son.  "All  right 
now,  Bobby,  you  lie  down  " 

Bobby  stood  rigidly  still,  clinging  to  the  bars. 
"Bee,"  he  whimpered,  starting  to  cry. 

"I  wish  he'd  talk,"  Ben  said  wistfully. 

"He  doesn't  have  to,"  Janey  said  impa- 
tiently, pulling  at  Bobby  bodily. 


''Bee-bee!"  he  screamed. 

"Shush!  You'll  wake  everybody  up,  you 
bad  boy!"  Janey  scolded. 

"He's  not  a  bad  boy,"  Ben  protested.  "All 
he  wants  to  do  is  go  to  sleep  in  his  own  bed,  in 
his  own  room.  It's  not  his  fault  if  you  want  to 
go  to  a  party  and  he's  interfering  with  your 
good  time.  He's  only  a  baby,  for  heaven's 
sake,  and  he  doesn't  understand  " 

"He  understands  everything  that  goes  on, 
and  he  knows  just  how  to  get  his  own  way!" 
Janey  told  him. 

"Look,  you  go  ahead  downstairs,"  Ben  told 
her.  "I'll  stay  up  here  with  him  till  he  goes  to 
sleep." 


"Oh,  no!"  Janey  said,  but  the  protest  was 
somehow  mechanical  and  unconvincing.  "It 
wouldn't  be  fair  " 

"That's  beside  the  point.  You  know  he'll 
fall  asleep  faster  if  one  of  us  stays  up  here  with 
him." 

"What  time  is  it  now?" 

Ben  studied  his  watch  in  the  light  from  the 
doorway.  "Quarter  to  ten.  There  won't  be 
much  excitement  till  midnight,  and  I'll  be 
down  long  before  that."  He  stood  at  the 
threshold  a  minute,  listening  to  a  sound  of 
smothered  giggling.  "Who's  that?"  he  whis- 
pered to  Janey.  "I  thought  all  the  other  kids 
were  supposed  to  be  sleeping." 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

THESE  ADVERTISERS  WIUL  BE  GLAD  TO  SEND  BULLETINS  AND  ARRANGE  PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS.  IN  WRITING,  MENTION  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 
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Girls'  Schools 


Penn  Hall 

Accredited  prep  school.  192-acre  campus  "a  little  north 
of  Dixie,"  Also  Junior  College.  A.  A.  or  A.  S.  degree  in  2 
yrs.  College  transfer  or  apeciali/etl  career  courses.  Mod- 
ern buildings.  Swimming  pool.  ridinK.  Kt)If  on  campus. 
Dr.  C.  Gordon  Fronlz,  Proi.,  Box  W,  Chambers  burg,  Po. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

An  accredited  l^piscopal  school  for  girls.  Near  New  York 
City.  Boarding  -  fifth  grade  to  college.  Strong  college  pre- 
paratory course.  Music.  Dramatics,  Art,  Modern  Dance. 
Excellent  sports  program.  Kiding.  82iid  year.  Catalog. 
Address  Reglstror,  Box  J,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

In  the  AtieKhenies.  For 
(iirls.  grades  9-12,  Accre<l- 
itwl  College  Preparation  and  (leneral  Courses.  Home  at- 
mosphere. Music.  Art,  DramaticH.  Typing.  Exceptional 
riding.  Winter,  team  sports.  10()0  acres.  (»ym  and  pool.  107th 
year.  .-Vccessible  Chicago,  Washington,  New  York  Catalog. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomos  C.  Grier,  Co-Heads,  Box  111,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

Stuart  Hall 

In  \'irginia's  Shenandoah  Valley.  An  Episcopal  girls'  school. 
Fully  accredited.  Grades  9-12  Notable  college  entrance 
record.  Music  and  art.  Charming  atmosphere.  Attractive 
campus.  All  sports.  Gymnasium.  Indoor  swimming  pool. 
Martha  Dobney  Jones,  M.  A.,  Box  L,  Staunton,  Virginio 


The  Grier  School 


A  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT 
NEW  ItRSEY 


Si  nee  1894  a  school  of  distinctive  pur- 
pose—to graduate  alert,  poised  girls, 
well-trained  in  every  respect  for  college 
life.  Spacious  dorm  on  extensive  campus 
20  miles  from  NYC — country  and  cos- 
mopolitan living.  Music,  art.  dramatics, 
sports,  riding,  all  activities.  Catalog. 
Miss  Florence  A.  Wolfe, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Headmistress 


Hewlett  School 

On  Long  Ishuul  (;irls8-18.  Established  IQI,?.  Accredited 
by  N.Y.  Bd,  Kegenls.  College  prel)  &  general  courses.  Mu- 
sic. Art.  Small  liieiidly  classes.  Field  tiips.  Full  sports 
program.  Kiding.  lejuns.  Shore-front  campus.  .SO  mi.  N.  Y.  C. 
Joanetle  J.  Sullivan,  Heodmislress,  East  Islip,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


St  Katharine  C  Srhool  Episcopal.  Fully  ac- 
ai.  ivarnanne  5  dCnOOl  credited.  Scholastic. 
l)hysical.si)iritual  training.  College  preparatory.  Individual 
guidance  with  full  testing  program.  Fine  arts  with  Ballet. 
7th-I2th  tirades.  Small  classes.  SiJorts  include  Ciolf, 
Swimming,  Kiding.  Write  for  Catalog  and  "  The  Sampler". 

Waller  L.  Lemley,  Heodmasler,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Home  Study  Schools 


|oy  Kl.Tiiiorous  high-pay  career  or  pront 
<■    hobby.    l.e..rn   Coinmercliil    1  lluslr^il Iiik.    I  ;irtoimlng, 
vr.lon  Art.   Lettering.   TV.   etc.   Wo  train  vou  iit  home. 

sj'ate  time.  Low  cost.  22-pc.  art  buttlt  free  of  extra 
t.   Write  for   FREE   Book   describing   easy   method.  No 

Igntlon.  No  salesman  will  c.ill.  Washington  School  of 
1,  Studio    15S1.    Port  Washington,  N.  V.   lEstab.  1914) 


American  School 


High  Scltool  at  home. 
Many  tinish  in  2  years. 
Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  r)ermit.  !*repares 
for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard  U.S.  tf  xts  supplied. 
Diploma  awardetl.  Cretiit  for  H.S.  subjects  already  com- 
pleted. Single  subjects  if  desiretl.  Free  Bulletin. 
American  School,  Dept.  HI3,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


Vocational 


^Bfew^  Career  and  Finishiije  Schools  invite  you  to 
BST     write  for  the  booklet —  "Behind  this  Magic 
^^^^      Door."  Compliriientary  copies  tell  how  to 
become  glamorous  Airline  Stewardesses— Profes- 
sional Models — Executive  Secretaries — important 
in  Fashion  and  Merchandising.  Note  in  your  request 
your  special  interest,  age  and  the  names   of  others 
interested.  Address:    Patricia  Stevens,     Dept.  J, 
22  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 


Medical  Technology 

Northwest  Institute  of  Medical  Labora- 

lOrV  TechniaUO  ''""'"'fd  "l*  M-  D.  Supervision. 
IWry  lecnnique  Cou.ses  to  12  mos.  in  clinical 
laboratory  X-ray  and  FKCi.  Free  placement  ser\-ice.  Coed 
danes  start  Jan..  Apr..  July.  Oct.  G  I.  approved.  Catalog. 

3418  E.  Lake  Street,  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 


Many  of  these  schools 
and  colleges  accept  new 
students  for  the  second 
semester,  beginning  in 
January  or  February.  Ap- 
plications for  the  fall  term 
are  being  considered  now, 
too,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
begin  your  investigations 
early.  You  are  invited  to 
write  to  the  schools  and 
camps  on  these  pages 
for  descriptive  booklets. 

School  and  Camp  Ad- 
vertising, 380  iVIadison 
Ave.,  New  Yoric  17,  N.Y. 


HOW  TO  ENRICH 

YOUR  CHILD'S  EDUCATION 


PLAY  RIGHT  AWAY! 

Even  tf  You  Don'f  Know 
o  Note  of  Music  Now 

Now  It's  lilAS^'  to  karn  1 
AN\'  iiislrmiieiu.  No 
boring  ext-rcisi-s.  Start  play- 
ing real  pieces  by  notes 
right  away.  Amazing  prog* 
re.^s,  at  home,  in  spare  time. 
No  teacher.  Low  tost!  1,000.000  students  including  Lawrence  Welk. 
Write  (or  FREE  BOOK.  U.  S.  SchooI  of  Music,  Studio  A631, 
Port  Waihington,  N.  Y.  No  salesman  will  call.  {Olst  year) 

New  York  School  of  Interior  Design 

Four  Months'  I*ractical  Training  Course  starts  February 
2nd.  Faculty  of  leading  N.Y.  decorators.  Period  and  mod- 
ern styles,  color  schemes,  all  fundamentals.  Send  for  Cata- 
log 7R.  Home  Study  Course  for  those  who  cannot  come  to 
N.Y.  Starts  at  once.  Catalog  7C.29  Eo«l  72nd  St.,  N.  Y.  21 


Interior  DecoratiolP^ff^^^ 


at  heme  for  professional  or  personal  use. 
Approved  supervised  method.  Step-by-step  au- 
thoritative training  program.  Includes  working  kit. 
Low  tuition.  Easy  payments.  Send  for  free  24  page 
illustrated  booklet.  "Adventures  in  Interior  Design 
&  Decoration."  No  obligation. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  INTERIOR  DECORATION 
835  Diversey  Pkwy.,  Dept.  1371, Chicago  14.  111. 


TOP-PAY  POSITIONS  WITH 

STENOTYPE 

Stenotype  is  the  easy 
and  fast  way  to  top-pay 
stenographic,  secretarial, 
and  court  reporting  positions.  Easier  to  write 
— easier  to  transcribe,  because  you  "take"  in 
plain,  easy-to-read  typewritten  letters. 

Top  flight  opportunities  unlimited — and 
the  field  is  wide  open  and  highly  inviting. 

You  can  learn  Stenotype  in  spare  time  at 
home  without  interfering  with  your  preseiit 
job.  Low  cost— easy  terms.  Machine  included. 
GET  ALL  THE  FACTS — send  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  "Stenotype,  For  Better  Busi- 
ness Careers"  and  learn  how  quickly  you 
can  enter  this  highly  profitable  profession. 
LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  InsfiMion 
417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  146ST.  Chicago  5,111. 


College 


Emerson  College 


A  liberal  arts  college 
with  required  special- 
zation  in  radio,  television,  drama,  speech,  or  speech  and 
hearing  therapy.  Fully  accredited.  B.A..  B.S..  M.A..  M.S. 
degrees.  Coed.  College  owned  theatre,  radio  station, 
electronic  TV  production  studio.  Dorms.  79th  yr.  Catalog. 
Admisiions  Dean,  126  Beacon  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


Coeducational  Schools 


Wayland  Academy    SS"  coe"ege  .^et 

Grades  9-12.  I'ully  accredited.  Limited  enrollment,  indi- 
vidual attention.  Christian  environment.  Graduates  in  lead- 
ing coliegf  s.  Drama,  music,  speech.  Athletics  for  all.  2 
gyms.  pool.  Winter  sports.  Ice  Carnival.  Dorms.  Est.  1855. 
Catalog.  R       Potlerson,  Hdm.,  Box  87,  Beaver  Dam,  Wise. 

JllHcnn  ^rhnnl  ^"  Arizona.  A  coed  ranch  school. 
«IUaSOn  dCnOOl  Grades  1  to  12.  College  Prepara- 
tory. Accredited.  Beautiful  location  in  Paradise  Valley  near 
Phoenix.  Healthful,  warm  climate.  Small  classes.  Kiding  & 
polo  included  in  tuition.  Tennis,  swimming,  pack  trips, 
fishing,  rodeos,  riHery,  roping,  music.  31st  year.  Catalog. 

David  J.  Wick,  Headmaster,  ScoHsdale,  Arizona 

Girls'  Scliool 
Switzerland 


I  rt  ^h#ifal#iini A  Blaise,    Neuchatel,  French 

,  Switzerland.   Preparatory  School 

for  Girls,  1  3-18.  College  Board  prep  in  English.  Languages. 
Also  post-graduate  finishing  school.  Home  Kcononncs. 
secretarial  courses.  All  sports.  Optional  winter  &  summer  at 
Gstaad.  Tours  to  Italy  and  I-'rance.  Also  summer  session. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Jobin,  Principal 

Fine  A  Applied  Arts 

Ray-Vogue  Schools 

Commercial  Art,  Photograi>hy.  Interior  Decoration,  Dress 
Design.  Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Fashion 
Illustration.  Coed.  Attractive  residence  for  girls.  Knter 
February  2.  Write  Registrar,  Room  706.  Specify  course. 
Ray-Vogue  Schools,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1 1 


Business  &  Secretarial 


BRYANT 


B.S.  Degree  in  2  or  3  Years 


Business  Administration :  ma- 
jors in  Accountins,  Manage- 
ment, Marketing.  Executive  Sec- 
retarial: majors  in  Administra- 
tive, Legal,  .A.ccounting.  Mtdi- 
4  years.  Also  1-year  Secretarial 


cal.  Business  Teacher-Education; 
Diploma.  Coed.  Campus  life  in  attractive  environment.  2  7  bu.lding; 
Dorms.  Veteran  approved.  96th  year.  Register  early.  September  and 
February  entrance.  Professional  training  for  business  leadership. 

For  catalog  write:  RUTH  WEST 
BRYANT  COLLEGE,  PROVIDENCE  6,  RHODE  ISLAND 

J<^timrmc  /^L  V  c 

BOSTON  16  Ly  ^ 

21  Marlborough  St       ^     ^  SECRETARIAL 

NEW  YORK  17  Outstanding:    training.  Three 

230  Park  Ave.  practical  courses. 

MONTCLAIR.  N.J.  One-Year  Secretarial 

33  Plymouth  St.  Liberal  Arts-Secretarial  (two  years) 

PROVIDENCE  6  Special  Course  for  College  Women 

155  Angell  St.  Catalog:  ADMISSIONS  Dean 


Chandler  School 


For  women.  Professional  sec- 
retarial training  combined 
with  advantages  of  living-in-Bostoii  available  to  H.  S. 
graduates.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal,  Executive  courses.  I-yr. 
skills  course.  Resident  facilities  with  cultural,  social  pro- 
gram at  Franklin  Square  House.  Write  for  catalog. 
Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough,  Pres.,  440  Beacon  SI.,  Boston  1 5,  Mass. 


C^— .  —  ^aMama      Coeducational.  Eat.  1863. 

^pencerion  v.oiiege    smaii   classes,  work- 

study  plan.  College  life;  social,  athletic  activities.  In  resi- 
dential area.  Earn  B.B.A.  degree  in  2  yrs.,  8  mos.  in 
Accounting,  General  Business,  Sales  Management.  A. A.  in 
executive,  medical,  legal,  secretarial;  court  reporting.  G.I. 
approved.  Catalog.  Registrar  J,  Milwaukee  10,  Wisconsin 


SHORTHAND 


IN 


Famous  SPEEDWRITING  shorthand.  120 
words  per  minute.  No  symbols;  no  machines,  f 
Uses  .\BCs.  Learn  at  home.  Lowest  cost. 
Over  500.000  graduates.  Typing  available. 
36th  Year.  Write  for  FRliE  booklet  to  | 
©J 


WEEKS 


Radio  &  Television 


National  Academy  of  Broadcasting, 
Radio,  TV 

Job-getting  courses  in  Announcing.  Acting.  Writing. 
Producingl  Many  positions !  New  term  starts  Jan.  25th. 

3338- 16lh  SI.,  N.W.,  Dept.  L,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"It's  Annie  and  Gail — those  two  giddy  girls 
are  still  up,  but  they  won't  bother  you."  She 
hesitated  a  moment  before  leaving  the  room. 
"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  trying  to  sound  reluc- 
tant, "I  hate  to  do  this  to  you."  Halfway  down 
the  stairs,  she  paused  to  smile  back  at  him,  and 
he  thought  how  beautiful  she  looked — but  how 
unnaturally  strained  and  eager.  New  Year's 
Eve,  with  its  special  atmosphere  of  forced 
gaiety,  had  infected  Janey. 

And  Ben  returned  to  the  darkened  bed- 
room, quite  content  to  avoid  the  artificial 
hilarity  downstairs.  He  flopped  down  on  the 
cot  and  spoke  softly  to  Bobby.  "Come  on, 
fella.  Time  to  sleep.  You  lie  down  now. 
Daddy  will  stay  with  you — see?" 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  repetitive,  low-pitched 
talking  to  reassure  Bobby.  Ben,  lying  on  the 
cot,  made  an  effort  to  fight  his  own  drowsi- 
ness. The  boisterous  party  noises  receded  far- 
ther and  farther  as  Bobby  slowly  seemed  to 
relax.  Half  conscious,  Ben  heard  the  padding 
of  little  feet  down  the  hall,  and,  giggling  and 
whispering,  Annie  and  Gail  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

"Scoot!"  Ben  whispered  hoarsely. 

"Bee!"  Bobby  said,  sitting  up  and  pointing, 
instantly  alert  again. 


OTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND 
PRICE  OF  VOGUE  PATTERN 
ON  PAGE  107 

Vogue  Design  No.  9670.  "Easy  to 
Make"  one-piece  dress  and  scarf ;  10- 
18  (31-38).  75c. 


"Go  on  back  to  bed !"  Ben  ordered  the  girls. 
"Go  on — quick  now!" 

They  scurried  off  like  two  little  mice. 

After  another  long  wait,  Bobby's  watchful 
tension  again  relaxed  as  Ben,  tired  and  bored, 
began  counting — one,  two,  three — his  eyelids 
drooped  heavily — thirty-eight,  thirty-nine, 
forty — he  stifled  a  mighty  yawn — sixty-two, 
sixty-three — Bobby's  breathing  came  heavy 
and  steady  as  the  numbers  continued  clicking 
like  a  metronome — eighty-six,  eighty-seven — 
gradually  ebbing  away. 

The  sharp  snap  of  the  light  switch  flicking 
on,  and  the  sudden  flood  of  lamplight, 
awakened  Ben.  He  jumped  to  his  feet  as  though 
jet-propelled. 

It  was  Edith,  holding  Stevie's  hand.  "What's 
Bobby  doing  there  in  Stevie's  crib?"  she  de- 
manded. 

Startled  and  frightened,  Bobby  began  to  cry. 

"Andy  said  to  take  any  bed,"  Ben  said, 
blinking  in  the  light,  still  foggy  with  sleep,  "so 
I  put  him  in  the  crib." 

"Well,  you'll  just  have  to  take  him  out!" 
And  Edith  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 
waiting. 

"Bee,"  Bobby  cried,  working  into  a  cre- 
scendo, "Bee-bee-Aee.'"  He  clutched  the  crib 
bars  tightly  and  refused  to  be  moved. 

"Bee-bee!"  came  echoing  from  across  the 
hall,  and  Ben  recognized  Annie's  pixy  voice  as 
the  little  girls  picked  up  the  battle  cry,  laughing 
wildly,  "Bee-beeeee  " 

"Good  heavenS;  shut  them  up!"  Betty 
Russell  gasped,  flying  up  the  stairs.  "Tommy 
is  a  very  light  sleeper  " 

"Crib!"  Stevie  shouted,  rattling  the  bars 
loudly. 

"Take  him  out,  Ben,"  Edith  ordered. 
"I'm  trying  " 
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""Bee!"  Bobby  yelled,  slamming  Stevie  on 
the  head  with  a  pudgy  fist. 

"Bee-bee!"  the  two  little  girls  shrieked, 
streaking  into  the  bedroom  to  see  the  excite- 
ment. 

"Mommy!"  came  a  wail  from  down  the  hall. 

"That's  Tommy,"  Betty  sighed  wearily.  "1 
knew  you'd  wake  him." 

"Beer  Bobby  screamed,  jumping  up  and 
down  in  the  crib. 

"Crib!"  Stevie  cried,  shaking  the  bars. 

"Please,  Ben,"  Edith  said. 

Ben  looked  about  the  room,  at  the  dis- 
traught and  hostile  mothers,  at  the  overwound 
and  crying  children,  feeling  utterly  done  in. 
Disgusted  and  exhausted,  he  shook  his  head, 
conceding  defeat. 

"I'm  going  home,"  he  decided.  "Come  on, 
Bobby,"  and  he  leaned  over  the  crib  and  put 
his  arms  around  his  son. 

"Oh,  now,  Ben,"  Edith  said  appcasingly, 
"it's  just  that  Stevie's  crib  " 

"What  on  earth  is  going  on?"  Janey  asked, 
appearing  suddenly  in  the  doorway.  "Why  is 
everybody  up  here?  Why  aren't  the  kids  in 
bed?" 

"Mommy!"  Tommy  cried  from  the  other 
bedroom. 

"I'll  never  get  him  back  to  sleep,"  Betty 
mourned,  turning  to  leave. 

"I'm  going  home,"  Ben  repeated,  holding 
Bobby  very  close. 

Janey's  jaw  dropped  in  astonishment. 
"Why?" 

"I've  had  it,  that's  why.  All  these  maniacal 
women  with  their  screaming  brats  " 

"Ben!"  Janey  exclaimed. 

Edith  stared  at  him  a  moment.  Then,  tact- 
fully, she  led  Gail  and  Annie  from  the  room. 
"Come  along,  girls,"  she  said.  "I'll  luck  you  in 
again." 

"You're  absolutely  hysterical,"  Janey  said 
in  a  low,  fierce  voice,  taking  Bobby  from  Ben's 
arms. 

"Me?  Hysterical?  Ha!  Look  at  your  girl 
friends,  all  frothing  at  the  mouth!"  He  patlcil 
his  forehead  with  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
"This  whole  thing  is  idiotic.  I  never  wanted  to 
go  to  this  party  in  the  first  place.  If  we  have  to 
spend  the  whole  evening  in  a  bedroom,  why 
can't  it  at  least  be  our  own  ?" 

"I'll  stay  with  Bobby  now,  and  you  go 
downstairs,"  Janey  offered,  her  eyes  wide  and 
pleading.  "I'll  put  him  to  sleep  on  the  col,  and 
as  soon  as  " 

"Nothing  doing.  I'm  fed  up,  and  1  want  to 
go  home." 

"Ben,  please.  Let's  not  fight.  Not  tonight. 
Don't  spoil  the  party." 

"Some  party!  First  I'm  upstairs,  then 
you're  upstairs  " 

"I'm  sorry  it  ditlr.'t  work  out  better,"  Janey 
said  contritely,  "but  it's  almost  eleven  o'clock 
now,  and  he  can't  stay  awake  much  longer." 

"You'll  miss  the  New  Year,"  Ben  prophe- 
sied darkly. 

"No,  I  won't." 

"Ear,"  Bobby  said. 

Ben  stared  at  him.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
wife.  "Did  you  hear  that?  Did  you?  He's  talk- 
ing— talking  " 

"You're  losing  your  grip,"  Janey  said 
kindly.  "You'd  better  go  get  yourself  an 
aspirin  or  a  drink  or  something." 

"You  weren't  listening!  He  said  "ear,"'  Ben 
insisted. 

Edith  returned  to  the  bedroom  with  Stevie 
in  tow.  "I've  got  to  get  him  to  bed,"  she 
prodded. 

"Say  it  again,"  Ben  begged  Bobby.  "Say 
'ear.' " 
"Bee,"  Bobby  said. 

Ben  shrugged.  "O.K.,  you  win  again.  I'll 
wait  for  you  downstairs."  And  he  started  out 
the  door. 

"Relax  a  little,"  Janey  called  after  him. 
"Make  an  eff"ort.  It's  a  pa/-/;'— enjoy  yourself." 

But  he  was  still  bristling  with  belligerence  as 
he  walked  into  the  living  room. 

"Benny  boy!"  Andy  hailed  him.  "Where've 
you  been?" 

"I  got  stuck  playing  sandman,"  Ben  sighed, 
looking  around.  There  wasn't  a  woman  in 
sight.  "What  did  you  do  with  all  the  dames?" 

"Up  in  the  bedrooms,  out  in  the  kitchen, 
back  in  the  dining  room,"  Matt  explained, 
waving  his  hand. 


"Peace,  it's  incredible,"  Ben  said,  sinking 
into  a  deep  chair.  "I'm  starting  a  new  political 
party— The  United  Male  Chauvinists  of 
America." 

"How  about  that?"  Herb  said  admiringly. 
"I'm  with  you  all  the  way." 

"You  just  need  a  change  of  subject,"  Chuck 
said.  "Too  many  dear  little  children  " 

"What  do  you  think  about  the  Middle  East 
situation?"  Herb  asked,  plunging  right  in. 

"No  politics,"  Andy  ordered  firmly.  "Not 
on  New  Year's  Eve." 

"Did  I  tell  you  fellows  w  hat  happened  to  me 
down  at  the  lumberyard  last  week?"  Matt 
asked.  "Well,  it  all  started  very  quietly  " 

Everything  funny  seemed  to  happen  to 
Matt,  and,  a  witty  storyteller,  he  soon  had  the 
men  roaring  over  the  complications  of  molding 
strips,  Ben  laughing  as  heartily  as  the  rest. 
After  the  turmoil  upstairs,  this  seemed  like 
paradise.  His  good  mood  survived  even  the 
return  of  Dotty  and  Roz  from  the  kitchen. 
They  looked  so  spectacularly  pretty,  so  thor- 
oughly iindomestic,  in  their  jewel-colored  eve- 
ning dresses  that  Ben  forgave  them  for  being 
women. 

"  what  do  you  think  about  Sugar  Ray 

Robinson?  A  little  bit  of  all  right?" 
"Fan/«,vlic." 

"Thai  name  kills  me— Sugar  Ray  " 

"All  those  guys  ha\e  cra/y  nicknames — 
Bobo  Olson  and  1  iger  Brown  and  what's  that 
guy  Jackson?" 

"Stonewall,"  Dotty  supplied  helpfully. 

Ben  laughed,  but  not  unkindly,  his  eyes  on 
Dotty  warmly  admiring.  She  was  Chuck's 
wife,  petite  and  black-haired,  and  she  looked 
marvelous  in  a  shorl.  low-cut.  \ery  red  dress. 

"No,  not  that  Jackson.  The  lighter." 

"Hurricane  Jackson  is  the  lighter." 

"Stonewall  was  a  Civil  War  general,  silly." 
Chuck  said  to  his  wife  Dotty.  "And  anyway, 
that  isn't  a  nickname  is  ii,  Ben?"  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  acknovN ledged  authority. 


"Of  course  it  is,"  Ben  said,  happily  aware 
of  Dotty's  grateful  look. 

"Well,  what  was  Stonewall  Jackson's  real 
name,  then?" 

"Andrew,"  Matt  said  promptly.  "Andrew 
Jackson.  Everybody  knows  that." 

"Not  Andrew,"  Chuck  said.  "He  was  a 
President." 

"Stonewall's  real  name  was  Thomas,"  Ben 
said,  looking  covertly  at  Dotty.  She  was  watch- 
ing him  attentively  and,  preening,  he  ampli- 
fied. "Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson." 

"Andrew  Johnson  was  a  President." 

"But  so  was  Andrew  Jackson." 

"Wasn't  there  a  Civil  War  general  named 
Johnson?" 

"Johnston."'  Ben  corrected  gently,  enjoying 
the  flattering  attention.  "There  were  two 
Johnstons,  both  Confederates.  Albert  Sidney 
and  Joseph  Eggleston." 

"My  goodness,"  Dotty  breathed. 

"Were  they  brothers?" 

"Not  even  related." 

"Famous  Johnsons  I  Have  Known  and 

Loved  " 

"Samuel  Johnson  " 

".Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  " 

"Van  Johnson  " 

Ben  laughed,  genuinely  amused.  And  even 
when  the  conversation  shifted  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  he  was  no  longer  the  center  of 
interest,  still  he  felt  warm  and  friendly  as  he 
ga/ed  about  the  roomful  of  people.  When  the 
mood  of  the  party  altered,  and  the  dancing 
started,  Ben.  who  didn't  dance  \er\  well,  sat 
off  on  a  side,  admiring  Dotty  and  Chuck  as 
they  did  an  expert  cha-cha-cha. 

When  the  next  dance  started,  and  Dolly 
beckoned  lo  him.  he  refused  automatically, 
'"Oh,  no.  I  don't  know  how." 

"Don't  be  silly.''  Dotty  laughed.  "Any  man 
who  knows  all  about  Eggleston  Johnston  can 
learn  to  cha-cha.  Come  on.  I'll  show  you.  It's 
really  very  simple." 


Feeling  a  little  reckless,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  Dotty 
demonstrated  the  basic  step.  There  was  noth- 
ing simple  about  it  to  Ben.  and  he  had  to  con- 
centrate hard  to  follow  Dotty's  quick  feet, 
but  after  a  while,  with  a  feeling  of  pleased 
surprise,  he  realized  that  he  was  getting  the 
hang  of  it.  "Hey" — he  beamed  at  Dotty — 
"this  is  /««." 

"Left,  two,  cha-cha-cha,  turn"  she  directed, 
smiling  in  reply,  her  red  skirt  flying  out  as  she 
spun  round. 

The  minutes  ticked  away  as  the  dancing 
continued,  until  somebody  switched  on  the 
television  set.  The  fantastic  vision  of  Times 
Square  came  into  focus,  a  shifting  sea  of  a 
million  screaming  faces. 

"Get  ready— get  set!"  Andy  called  out,  dis- 
tributing horns  and  rattles.  "It's  almost  time 
for  the  New  Year!" 

Chuck  came  by  to  claim  Dotty,  and  the 
other  couples  paired  off,  in  readiness  for  the 
New  Year's  kiss.  With  a  clutch  of  guilt,  Ben 
realized  that  his  w  ife  was  the  only  one  missing. 
"I'd  better  get  Janey."  he  said,  feeling  sud- 
denly hollow,  but  nobody  even  heard  him 
through  the  incredible  din  of  the  noisemakers. 

He  bolted  up  the  stairs  to  the  bedroom, 
pausing  a  moment  on  the  threshold.  It  was 
hushed  and  quiet,  and  the  party  seemed  sud- 
denly remote  and  unreal.  Janey  lay  on  the 
cot,  with  Bobby  clasped  in  her  arms,  both 
asleep.  They  looked  so  alike— two  high 
rounded  foreheads,  two  snippy  noses,  the 
flutter  of  long  dark  lashes  on  the  smooth  pink 
cheeks.  Ben  stood  silently  watching  them  for 
a  long  moment,  his  heart  full  of  love. 

Then  he  leaned  over  and  whispered  close 
to  her  ear,  "Janey?  Come  on,  honey,  it's  New 
Year's  Eve.  You'll  miss  the  whole  party." 

Instantly,  Janey's  eyes  opened  wide.  And  so 
did  Bobby's. 

"Oh,  my  aching  back!"  Ben  groaned,  sit- 
ting down  heavily  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"I  must  have  fallen  asleep,"  Janey  said, 
rubbing  her  eyes. 

"The  understatement  of  the  year." 

"Ear,"  Bobby  murmured. 

"Ear!"  Ben  exclaimed.  "Yju  tieard  him  this 
time,  didn't  you?  He  said  'ear.'  He  said  it.  I 
heard  him." 

"Eard  im,"  Bobby  repeated  parrotlike. 

"He  talks,"  Janey  marveled,  sitting  up. 
"And  with  a  cockney  accent!" 

"Talk  to  me,  fella,"  Ben  said  excitedly. 
"Say  hello  " 

"Ello,"  Bobby  said  proudly. 

Ben  crowed  triumphantly,  absolutely  de- 
lighted. "What  a  night!  I'll  never  forget  this 
party  — — " 

At  that  moment  the  noise  from  downstairs 
reached  a  shattering  climax  of  whistles  and 
shouts  and  laughs,  the  rattle  of  noisemakers, 
the  blowing  of  horns. 

"It's  midnight,"  Janey  cried,  jumping  to  her 
feet.  "It's  the  New  Year — oh,  Ben,  we're 
going  to  miss  it  all  " 

"We're  not  missing  a  thing,"  Ben  said,  get- 
ting up  and  gathering  her  close  in  his  iirms. 
"Everything  in  the  world  is  in  this  room,  right 
here." 

"Ear,"  Bobby  echoed,  rolling  over  on  the 
cot,  too  exhausted  to  fight  sleep  much  longer. 

"You  were  right,"  Janey  said  sadly.  "You're 
always  right.  We  could  have  stayed  home,  for 
all  the  difference  it  made.  Some  party,  baby- 
sitting in  the  bedroom  " 

"No,"  Ben  said,  full  of  tenderness.  "You 
were  right.  Don't  you  know  that  whenever 
you  manage  to  pry  me  loose  and  drag  me  out, 
I  end  up  having  a  good  time?  You  should 
have  seen  me  tonight,  doing  the  cha-cha  w  ith 
Dotty  " 

"You?"  She  was  incredulous. 

"Yes,  me.  All  of  a  sudden  I  felt  full  of 
ginger,  like  a  single  man." 

"Ben!" 

"Dotty  was  very  flattering,  darling,  and  it 
was  good  for  my  ego.  Oh,  it's  been  a  great 
party — and  it's  not  over  yet  " 

"Happy  New  Year!  Happy  New  Year!" 
came  from  downstairs. 

"Appy  ear,"  Bobby  murmured,  almo.st 
asleep. 

"I  love  you,"  Janey  said  simply. 
"  'Ear,  'ear,"  Ben  breathed  softly,  just  be- 
fore their  lips  met.  end 
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Armstrong  Vinyl  Corlon  was  installed  by  experts — and  looks  it  every  inch  | 


A  professional  craftsman  put  down  the  Goes'  new 
Corlon  floor,  and  it's  perfect  in  every  detail.  Panels  of 
Granette  No.  6187  are  outlined  with  black  and  white 
bord>T8,  using  two  of  the  many  shapes  in  inexpensive 
new  Vinyl  Decorator  Inlays.  A  dii^inatic  design! 
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That's  because  the  smooth,  six-foot-wide  sheets  of  Vinyl 
Gorlon  were  tightly  joined  when  they  were  put  down,  and 
the  custom  fitting  was  expertly  done.  Vinvl  Corlon  comes 
in  several  designs  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  floors  to  care  for. 


No  more  tired  feet  for  busy  Mrs.  Coe.  Her  new 

Vinyl  Corlon  floor  was  installed  with  ArmstrongCush- 
ion-Eze  Underlayment.  It  has  a  layer  of  soft  foam 
that  cushions  footsteps  for  real  comfort.  Have  your 
flooring  dealer  demonstrate  this  inexpensive  luxury. 
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clean  can  a  tooth  paste  lea\  e  your  teeth  .  .  . 
IT  mouth  .  .  .  your  breath?  Antisepticalhj  clean- 
in  you  use  new  Ipana®  with  germ-killing  WD-9. 
pana  cleans  not  just  your  teeth  but  your  whole 
ith  with  a  penetrating,  decay-germ  killing  foam, 
iratory  tests  prove  it  is  more  effective  even  than 
ing  mouthwashes. 

Note  the  distinct  taste 

!  moment  you  taste  new  Ipana  )  ou  know  it  is  dif- 
snt.  You  can  practically  feel  it  working.  And 


Ipana's  after-taste  is  clean  and  refreshing. 

Ipana's  distinct  taste  and  refreshing  after-taste  tell 
you  that  your  mouth  and  breath  are  clean.  So  use 
Ipana  regularly. 

Children  like  Ipana,  too.  And  it  has  twice  the 
decuy-germ  killing  power  of  any  other  leading  tooth 
paste. 

For  the  whole  family,  get  new  Ipana  with  germ- 
killing  WD-9.  In  the  tube  with  the  BIG  cap  .  .  .  or 
the  new  handy  pressure  can. 
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"Yes,  quite  a  lot 
though  far  from  all  of 
Little  Big  Month  hap- 
pened," Robert 
Hardy  Andrews  tells 
us.  It's  the  story  of  two 
children  and  a  doctor 
father  on  an  Indian 
reservation  long  ago  and 
the  author  spent  a  part 
of  his  boyhood  on  an 
Indian  reservation  in  Oklahoma  not  so  long 
ago.  Newspaperman,  radio  and  lilm  writer, 
novelist  and  lecturer,  Robert  Andrews  was 
profiled  by  James  Thurber  in  the  New 
Yorker  as  "the  man  who  wrote  and  sold 
more  words  of  radio  dialogue  than  anyone 
else  in  history."  Heoriginated  and  wrote  long- 
run  dramatic  serials,  such  as  "Ma  Perkins," 
"Just  Plain  Bill"  and  "Helen  Trent."  Since 
1953,  he  has  traveled  some  100,000  miles  in 
Free  Asia  and  the  Orient,  completing  re- 
search and  obtaining  Buddhist  and  govern- 
ment approvals  for  his  The  Wayfarer,  a  story 
of  the  life  of  Guatama  Buddha,  and  Fire 
in  the  East :  the  Saga  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 


Harriett  Prait  ma- 
jored in  drama  at  Mills 
College  "on  the  theory 
that  one  could  learn 
about  writing  through 
acting."  After  teaching 
and  working  in  little 
theaters  for  a  year  she 
settled  down  to  writing 
and — "I've  been  doing 
it  ever  since.  Last  sum- 
mer, when  I  was  working  on  Nobody's  Busi- 
ness, I  took  time  out  to  go  fishing  in  North- 
ern California.  Although  I  spent  my  child- 
hood summers  on  the  Minnesota  lakes  with  a 
rod  in  my  hand,  this  was  the  first  time  I'd 
tried  for  salmon.  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
catch  one  (at  a  cost  per  pound  which*  Til 
never  tell !).  I  brought  it  home  to  Los  Angeles, 
adding  dry  ice  all  tie, way.  deposited  valu- 
able fish  in  freezer,  and  finished  Nobody's 
Business.  When  the  Journal  bought  the 
story,  we  celebrated  by  baking  the  fish.  It 
was  delicious."  Nobody's  Business  (page  54) 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  fishing. 


What  did  the  colonel 
j^B^^^  want  in  a  wife?  (See 
^^^^B       The  Bride,  on  page  56.) 

"Let  her  be  small  and 
^  ^»       soft,    instead    of  tall, 
gaunt  and  slender,"  he 
mused,  "sweet-tem- 
J^m  pered  and  obliging,  in- 

stead  of  distracting  and 
unpredictable;  submis- 
sive where  Sally  chal- 
lenged; no  better  read  than  he  was.  maybe; 
fond  of  babies;  and  let  her  be  always  kind." 
Who  was  the  colonel?  And  who  was  the 
bride?  (Clue:  the  Sally  who  figured  in  the 
colonel's  dreams  was  Sally  Fairfax.)  The 
author  is  El.sw  yth  Thane,  in  private  life  the 
wife  of  the  naturalist-explorer  Dr.  William 
Beebe.  They  divide  their  time  between  New 
York  City  and  Vermont,  where  they  osw 
an  old  farm  which  they  have  remodeled. 
Elswyth  Thane  was  born  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  but  has  spent  a  good  part  of  her  life 
in  England.  For  her  numerous  historical 
novels  she  devotes  months  to  reading  source 
material  so  that  the  background  %\ill  be 
absolutely  accurate.  Colonial  America  and 
Victorian  England  are  her  chief  interests. 
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^■Ho\A/J_  use 
Murine 
to  rest 

my  eyes 

and 
so  relax 
tension' 

HELEN  O'CONNELL 

lovely  recording  star 
and  television  personality 

"Often  during  wfork,  and  always 
before  important  engagements, 
I  soothe  my  eyes  with  Murine. 
Helps  me  feel  refreshed  and  re- 
laxed." Let  Murine  rest  your 
eyes  on  busy  days.  Use  it  to 
soothe  away  irritations  of 
smoke,  dust  and  glare.  Gentle 
Murine  is  an  aid  to  your  eyes' 
natural  fluids.  Comforts  pleas- 
antly anytime,  especially  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

FOR  YOUR 
EYES' 


The  Murine  Co.,  Inc. 
Chicago,  U.S.A. 
'Trademarks  Reg. 
U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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NEW 
KIND  OF 
SCALE  ^ 
WEIGHS  WHEJ^E 
OTHERS  FAIL! 


Counselor  makes  a  new  scale  for  the  modern  carpeted  bedroom  or  bath. 
Ordmary  scales  go  crazy  on  carpets  because  they're  not  self-leveling.  But 
now  Counselor  gives  you  the  ultimate  in  accuracy— a  scale  that  weighs 
with  precision  anywhere  ...  on  fluffy  bath  mats  .  .  .  deep-piled  carpeting 
.  .  .  uneven  floors!  Model  illustrated  is  the  Century,  just  $7.95.*  Other 
models  from  $6.95  to  $20.  All  guaranteed  for  life!         'sughtiy  higher  Far  wesi 

Matching  Hamper  Ensembles  Too! 

Luxurious  taffeta-finished, easy-clean 
vinyl  covers  the  sturdiest  construc- 
tion ever  used  in  hampers.  Both 
family-size  hamper  and  cushioned 
hassock-hamper  have  "porthole" 
vents  for  thorough  fresh  air  circu- 
lation. Scale  and  hamper  ensembles 
in  Turquoise.  Blue,  Pink,  Green,  Yel- 
low, Black  or  White. 


THE  BREARLEY  COMPANY,  ROCKFORD,  ILLIN 

World's  largest  producer  ol  bath  scales 
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Sex  Smut  Sold 
Teen-Agers  by  Mail 

Peekskill.  New  York 
Dear  Editors:  Recently,  my  wife  and  I 
were  called  in  by  upset  neighbor  friends 
for  an  evening  of  "  shocking  "  home  movies. 
We  left  their  living  room  stunned  and 
embarrassed.  The  movies  turned  out  to 
be  several  small  rolls  of  8-mm.  film  con- 
taining indescribable  sex  filth.  It  had  ar- 
rived via  the  mails,  in  a  plainly  wrapped 
package  addressed  to  one  of  their  young 
sons,  and  was  inadvertently  opened  by  the 
father. 

Thanks  to  our  friends'  warning,  my 
wife  and  I  are  now  guarding  our  mailbox 
like  a  pair  of  outraged  hawks.  We  are 
determined  to  keep  our  children  from  sim- 
ilar obscenities. 

But  what  about  the  other  parents  of 
America? 

Investigating.  I  have  discovered  that 
mail-order  pornography  is  big  business 
today.  The  Post  Office  Department  re- 
ports that  se.x-filth  [R-ddlers  are  shipping 
at  least  50. 000. 000  items  of  obscene  matter 
through  the  mails,  raking  in  more  than 
S.SOO.OOO.OOO  a  year. 

The  frightening  aspect  of  these  figures 
rests  in  the  fact  that  the  smut  peddlers 
are  aiming  their  wares  larg<-ly — if  not 
exclusively — at  the  most  lucrative  and 
the  most  impressionable  market  of  all, 
t<-cn-agersl 

They  bait  the  kids  with  hirid  mail  ad- 
vertising, offering  through  clever  sugges- 
ti(m  such  items  as  "action  films"  and 
"nude  art"  poses  sold  only  by  and  to 
"private  collectors."  To  make  the  bait 
more  attractive,  they  usually  add  a  bold 
line  to  the  effect  that  they  may  have  to 
put  up  a  legal  battle  to  sell  the  stuff  and 
that  they  can  sell  only  to  those  who  are 
"twenty-one  or  older." 

But  they  will  peddle  the  lascivious 
merchandise  to  anyone.  I  know.  I  have 
received  several  bundles  even  though, 
writing  in  the  obvious,  semiliterate  scrawl 
of  a  school  child.  I  ordered  without  stating 
my  age. 

It  may  be  comforting  for  most  of  us  to 
know  that  we  live  in  a  clean,  decent 
environment  and  our  children  aren't  the 
type  to  buy  such  things.  But  postal  de- 
livery is  no  respecter  of  economic,  social 
or  geographic  lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
youngsters  in  the  "better"  homes  are  the 
ones  most  often  aimed  at.  They  usually 
have  more  spending  money.  And  the  sex- 
filth  merchants  solicit  them  with  a  ver- 
itable barrage  of  vivid  mail-order  adver- 
tising, aided  by  carefully  pruned  lists 
which  are  sold  and  rented  back  and  forth 
in  the  trade. 

What  can  parents  do  about  it?  I  put 
the  question  to  Post  Office  Department 
officials.  They  said: 

1.  Parents  should  be  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  mail-order  sex  merchandise 
(films,  books,  photographs)  arrives  in  a 
plainly  wrapped  package,  usually  bearing 
only  a  post-office-box  number  and  phony 
"art"  company  name.  Most  are  posted 
from  Western  states,  especially  California, 
where  large  numbers  of  sex-filth  merchants 
have  set  up  shop  to  take  advantage  of  a 
legal  quirk  which  has  given  them  protec- 
tion. 

2.  All  evidence  of  obscene  matter,  in- 
cluding the  advertising  brochures,  should 
be  promptly  turned  over  to  your  local 
postmaster  or  sent  directly  to:  Chief  of 
Postal  Inspectors,  Post  Office  Department, 
12th  e-  Pennsylvania  Aves.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington Z5,  D.  C. 

Under  a  newly  passed  law.  the  Attorney 
General's  office  has  received  broadened 
authority  to  crack  down  on  the  mail-order 
sex  business.  A  nation  of  alert  parents  can 
fielp  the  postal  inspectors  gather  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  wipe  out  this  insidious 
trade.  Sincerely  vours. 

HARRY  KURSH 
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The  Eternal  Woman 

FRANCES  MC  LAUGHLIN-GILL 
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From  this  very  moment.., 


Fresh  New  Beauty  begins  with 


. .  that 
radiant, 
glowing  clean, 
naturally 
lovely  look ! 


AND  TO  HIGHLIGHT  YOUR  NEW  BEAUTY 
ZEST   OFFERS   THIS    ELEGANT  EXTRA.— 

Tussy  ''Beauty  Touch''  Compact 

WITH  PRESSED  POWDER  (85fi  VALUE) 


Send  2  Zest  wrappers 
(any  size)  and  25*  to 
defray  expenses  for  your 
Tussy  "Beauty  Touch" 
Compact.  Offer  limited! 


From  the  very  first  moment  Zest's  mild,  complexion-soft  lather  touches 
your  sHin,  your  complexion  feels  radiantly  aglow-satin  smooth-free 
from  dtilling  soap  fihn.  Zest  washes  away  skin  bacteria  to  keep  your 
complexion  protected-fresh,  clear,  naturally  lovely  all  day.  Now- 
discover  thfe  fresh,  new  beauty  of  Zest  and  get  an  elegant  extra . . . 
Tussy's  "Beauty  Touch"  Compact  with  pressed  powder. 

Copyright  1959,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company - 


Compact  Department  A-2  ' 

P.O.  Box  5^,  Cincinnati  99,  Ohio  * 

I  have  enclosed  two  Zest  wrappers  (any  size)  and  25<  to 
defray  expenses.  Please  send  me  the  Tussy  "Beauty  Touch" 
Compact.  My  skin  tone  is:  Fair  Medium  Dark  


Name_ 


Address- 


City_ 


_Zone_ 


-State- 


Offer  good  only  in  continental  United  States  and  Hawaii.  Offer  expires  July  31,1959. 
Be  sure  to  place  sufficient  postage  on  your  envelope  and  allow  three  weeks  for  delivery. 


Nails  lovely 
and  pliant 


Brittleness  makes  fingernails 
split,  break,  difficult  to  manicure 
properly.  Seven  out  of  10  women 
have  regained  pliant  loveliness 
within  3  months,  simply  by 
drinking  daily  one  full  envelope 
of  Knox  Gelatine  (costs  about 
5^)  in  fruit  or  vegetable  juice, 
bouillon  or  water. 


KNOX 

UNFLAVORCD 


.  net 


GELATINE 


"""-awn»i.im 


KNOX  UNFLAVORED  GELATINE 

BEAUTY  IS  PROTEIN.  A  vital  sourcc  of  beauty  is  an  adequate  intake  of  protein,  for  the  nourishment  of 
one's  skin,  one's  hair,  one's  fingernails,  and  one's  overall  well-being.  Knox  is  useful  as  a  supplementary  protein. 


FIRST  TIME  THIS  AMAZING  OFFER  HAS  EVER  BEEN  MADE! 


Sets  Count  as 
Single  Books! 


The  Book  Bargain 
of  a  Lifetime! 

TAKE  advantage  of  this  amazing  introduc- 
tory offer  from  the  famous  Dollar  Book 
Club!  Join  now  and  receive  the  biggest  bar- 
gain ever  offered  to  new  members. 

Select  any  4  of  the  full-size,  hard-bound 
books  on  this  page  for  only  99t.  Choose  from 
new  best-sellers  .  .  .  beautiful  library  volumes 
.  .  .  big,  lavishly  illustrated  books  (sets  count 
as  one  book! )  Think  of  it  —  a  total  value  of 
$17.90  to  S42.95  in  publishers'  editions-yours 
for  just  99^  when  you  join. 

Save  up  to  75%  on  New  Books! 

Imagine  —  best-seller  selections  costing  up  to 
$3.95  in  publishers'  editions  come  to  Club 
members  for  only  $1  each!  Over  the  years  the 
biggest  hits  by  top  authors  like  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway, W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Daphne  du 
Maurier,  Thomas  B.  Costain,  Frank  Yerby  and 
others,  have  come  to  Club  members  at  this  low 
SI  price.  Occasional  extra-big  books  are  also 
offered  at  prices  slightly  above  Si.  All  are  new, 
full-size,  hard-bound  editions.  An  exciting  new 
bonus  plan  offers  other  big  savings  too.  But 
you  buy  only  the  books  you  want  —  and  you 
don't  have  to  take  one  every  month.  You  may 
take  as  few  as  six  $1  selections  a  year! 

Send  No  Money  —  Just  the  Coupon 

Receive  any  4  books  on  this  page  for  only  99<, 
plus  a  small  shipping  charge.  Three  books  are 
your  gift  for  joining,  and  one  is  your  first  selec- 
tion. Thereafter,  you  will  receive  the  Club's  Bulle- 
tin, which  describes  forthcoming  SI  selections  and 
other  book  bargains. 

No-Risk  Guarantee:  If  not  delighted,  return  all 
4  books  and  membership  will  be  cancelled.  Send 
no  money  now  —  just  mail  the  coupon! 
DOUILEDAY  ONE  DOLLAR  BOOK  CLUB,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


when  you  join  the  Dollar  Book  Club  and  agree  to 
take  as  few  as  6  best-selling  novels  out  of  24  offered  in  a  year 


SEND  NO  MONEY-MAIL  THIS  COUPON.  CHOOSE  ANY  4  BOOKS  FOR  ONLY  99  CENTS! 


Doubieday  One  Dollar  Book  Club. 
Dept.  9-LH-2,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Send  me  at  once  the  4  books  checked  at  the  right 
and  bill  me  only  99«',  plus  a  small  shippmg  charge. 
Also  enroll  me  as  a  Dollar  Book  Club  member. 

Include  my  first  issue  of  The  Bulletin  describing 
the  new  forthcoming  one-dollar  selections  and  other 
bargains  for  members.  I  may  notify  you  in  advance 
if  I  do  not  wish  the  following  month's  selections. 
I  do  not  have  to  accept  a  book  every  month  -  only 
six  a  year.  I  pay  nothing  except  $1  for  each  selection 
I  accept  (plus  a  small  shipping  charge)  unless  I 
choose  an  extra-value  selection  at  a  somewhat 
higher  price. 

NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  //  not  delighted,  return  all 
books  in  7  days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


Prim 
Name, 


AddrcK. 


City  t 
Zone . . 


Tn  HFumENTS  OF  CANADA:  Selection  price  $1.10  plus 
™Dp?ng  Address  Doubieday  Book  Club  (Canada).  105  Bond 
Street  Toronto  2.  Offer  good  In  V.  S.  &  Canada  only.  D362 


□THORNDIKE- BARN- 
HART  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DICTIONARY.  2  vols. 
Latest  edition-80,000  entries, 
"00  illustrations,  896  pages! 
Hundreds  of  new  words  and 
scientific  terms.  (9) 

□ THE  USA  IN  COLOR. 
Fabulous  "picture  tour" 
of  America  —  its  cities,  towns, 
historic  places,  natural  won- 
ders -  in  200  full-color  pho- 
tographs with  informative 
reading.  (14) 

□ HEALTH  SET  -  Handy 
Home  Medical  Adviser,  by 

Dr.  .Morris  Pishbein.  plus 
Stay  Slim  for  Life— new  book 
that  tells  you  how  to  eat  well 
and  reduce.  Both  volumes  il- 
lustrated. 620  pages.  (50) 

□ FAMILY  TREASURY  OF 
CHILDREN'S  STORIES. 

■i  vols.  Over  300  of  the  world's 
best-loved  young  people's 
stories  and  poems  for  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages.  1.024  pages, 
308  illustrations.  (31) 

□COLUMBIA-VIKING 
DESK  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

2  vols.  Over  1,250.000  words, 
31,000  articles.  1,440  pages. 
Up-to-date  information  in  ev- 
ery field  of  knowledge.  Valu- 
able for  reference  and  study. 
Illustrated.  (61) 


□ OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 
-  H.  G.  Wells.  2  vols. 
1,021  i>;ines.  200  maps  and  pic- 
tures. 'J'he  whole  story  of  man 
from  earliest  times  to  our 
own  years.  One  of  the  great 
works  of  our  century!  (62) 

□ AROUND  THE  WORLD 
IN  2000  PICTURES.  Sail 
the  Seven  Seas  —  visit  Home. 
I'aris.  Hong  Kong,  Mexico. 
I'eru  .  .  ,  see  the  wonders  of  84 
lands  in  vivid  photos  and  read- 
ing. 832  fascinating  pages!  (67) 

□MODERN  FAMILY 
COOK  BOOK  -  Meta 
Given.  1.250  delicious  recipes, 
250  tempting  menus.  640  pages. 
Latest  edition  of  the  most  use- 
ful cookbook  ever  published.  Up- 
to-date  freezing  section.  (74) 

□ TREASURY  OF  GREAT 
MYSTERIES.  New!  Two 
big  volumes  of  suspense  sto- 
ries by  Agatha  Christie,  El- 
Icry  Queen.  Erie  Stanley  Gard- 
ner. Raymond  Chandler.  Rex- 
Stout.  14  others.  1.152  pages. 
Includes   4   full   novels.  (76) 

□ ICE  PALACE-Edna  Fer- 
ber  tops  Giant  in  this  new 
best-selling  novel  about  love 
and  life  in  America's  forty- 
ninth  state.  Timely,  exciting, 
different!  (87) 


□ CAVALCADE  OF  THE 
NORTH.  640  pages.  Fa- 
mous stories  of  love  and  adven- 
ture (Including  2  full  novels) 
by  Thomas  Costain.  Lionel 
Shapiro,  Mazo  de  la  Roche. 
Morley  Callaghan.  Stephen 
Lcacock.  and  21  others.  (88) 

□ VICTORINE  -  Frances 
Parkinson  Keyes.  New  hit! 
A  gift  of  golden  slippers  to  a 
dark-eyed  cafe  girl  —  followed 
by  a  shocking  murder— looses  a 
storm  of  passions  in  a  Lou- 
isiana  town.  (92) 

□ LADIES'  HOME  JOUR- 
NAL BOOK  OF  INTERI- 
OR DECORATION,  New  edi- 
tion! Big  lavish  volume  con- 
tains 293  illustrations  —  144 
in  color.  Information  on  furni- 
ture. fal>rics.  color,  lighting, 
wallpaper,  room  arrangements, 
accessories,   etc.  (1381 

□ DAYBREAK  -  Frank  G. 
Slaughter,  The  exciting 
new  hit  novel  of  doctors  "behind 
the  scenes"  —  and  of  one 
doctor  who  risked  his  career 
for  a  beautiful  patient.  (150) 

□ HAMMOND'S  FAMILY 
REFERENCE  ATLAS, 

Branil  neiv!  Big  256-page  book 
covers  l".  Canada,  all  for- 
eign lands!  190  pages  of  the 
latest  color  maps,  plus  illus- 
trated geography.  (155) 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Totally  new  compact  make-up 
with  the  loose-powder-look  (  ^fe^Tn^y  1^5^  ) 

COMPOUNDED  AND  COPYRIGHTED  IN  U.S.  A    BY  COTY,  tNC    HAT  BY  LILLY  DACHE 


No  greasy  foundation  to  mask . . . 
blotch... streak... or  change  shade! 

At  last!  That  delicate  glow  .  ,  .  that  light  and  lovely  "loose-powder  look"  ...  the 
look  all  those  compact  powders  with  heavy  foundations  try  to  capture— but 
can't!  FRENCH  FLAIR  is  pure  beauty!  Nothing  to  cake  up  your  make-up,  nothing 
to  pile  up  your  powder— nor/iiVig-  to  suppress  its  excitement!  Like  a  silken  mist, 
Coty's  FRENCH  FLAIR  covers 
small  flaws,  shadows,  lines — 
those  aging  signs— softly  and 
subtly,  with  a  clinging  caress 
of  color.  So  new  ...  so  beautiful 
.  .  .  that  only  Coty,  the  most  fa- 
mous name  in  face  powder,  could 
create  it!  In  12  heavenly  hues! 

It's  unspillable . . .  refillable . . .  and  it  looks  like  fine  jewelry ! 


^^^^ 

  ^  J^   ^   ..v<V.^,„ 

1 


COTY. ..THE   ESSENCE  OF  BEAUTY  THAT  IS  FRANCE 


Refill  1.10 
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A  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  OFFER  FROM  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

TO  DEMONSTRATE  HOW  MUCH  YOU  CAN  SAVE  CONTINUOUSLY  ON  BOOKS  YOU  ARE  EAGER  TO  READ  AND  OWN 


GOOD  SENSE:  A  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP 

The  purpose  of  this  extraordinary  offer  is 
to  demonstrate  in  a  dramatic  way  the 
Club's  unique  Book-Dividend  system, 
through  which  members  regularly  receive 
valuable  library  volumes  —  either  com- 
pletely without  charge  or  at  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  price  —  simply  by  buying 
books  they  would  buy  anyway.  Each  of 
the  ten  volumes  offered  here  was  a  Book- 
of-the- Month  Club  Selection  at  the  time 
it  was  published. 

3)f  Both  the  Churchill  sets  will  be  sent 
with  the  first  book  you  purchase  under 
the  simple  conditions  set  forth  above. 
(See  coupon  for  books  to  begin  with.) 


You  have  a  wide  choice  always 

-over  200  books  a  year-and  you  will 
pay,  on  the  average,  20%  less  for  the 
books  you  choose  than  otherwise. 

^  If  you  continue  after  buying  six 
books,  with  every  second  Club  choice 
you  buy  you  will  receive,  without  charge, 
a  valuable  Book-Dividend  averaging 
around  $6  in  retail  value.  Since  the  in- 
auguration of  this  profit-sharing  plan, 
more  than  $200,000,000  worth  of  free 
books  (retail  value)  have  been  earned 
and  received  by  Club  members  as  Book- 
Dividends. 

*  More  important  than  the  saving, 
this  sensible  system  will  keep  you  from 
missing  books  you  intend  to  read. 


□  ONLY  IN  AMERICA 

by  Harry  Golden  Si.OO 

□  AKU-AKU  by  Thor  Heyerdahl 

Price  (to  members  only)  Si.SS 

□  ANATOMY  OF  A  MURDER 

by  Robert  Traver 
Price  (to  viembera  07ily)  SS.95 

□  THE  UGLY  AMERICAN 

by  William  .).  Lederer  and 
Eugene  Burdlck 
I  □  and  THE  LAW   by  RoKer  Vailland 
ombijted  price 
rs  only)  ti.SS 

□  THE  WINTHROP  WOMAN 

by  Anya  Seton 
Price  (to  members  o  .lyt  SU.30 

□  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NEW  DEAL 

by  Arthur  M.  Sclilcslnifer,  Jr. 
Price  (to  members  only)  n.75 

a  THE  KING  MUST  DIE 

Price  (to  me 

a  INSIDE  RUSSIA  TODAY 

Price  (to 

□  PLEASE  DON'T  EAT  THE  DAISIES 

by  .Jean  Kerr  $3.50 

n  PETER  FREUCHEN'S  BOOK  OF 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS      by  peter  Preuchen 
with  David  Loth 
Price  (to  members  only)  $1^.95 

□  MASTERS  OF  DECEIT 

by  J.  Edfar  Hoover 
Price  (to  members  only)  fi.50 

□  THE  ENEMY  CAMP 

by  Jerome  Wcldman 


•  (to 


BOOi:-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club*  and  send  Winston  S.  Churchill's  The  Second  World  War 
(In  six  volumes)  and  A  History  of  the  English-Speaking 
Peoples  (In  four  volumes),  billing  me  $6.00  (plus  postage), 
with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selection,  checked  at  the  left. 
I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  five  additional  monthly  Selec- 
tions— or  Alternates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member. 
Thereafter  I  need  buy  only  four  such  books  in  any  twelve- 
month period  to  maintain  membership.  I  have  the  right  to 
cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  six  Club 
choices.  After  my  sixth  purchase,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to 
receive  a  Book-Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection — or 
Alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  Double  Selection— or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
bers  at  a  special  combined  price — is  counted  as  a  single  book  in  reckon- 
Ing  Book-Dividend  credit,  and  In  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 


Ml- 

Mrs 
Miss 


;} 


^  print  plainly) 


Books    for   Canadiati    monihers    arc    iisiiallv    priced    slightlv    lilplier,  r 
.shipped  from  Toronto  dut>t  tr,>,-.   and  mav  he   paid   for  In  cither  U. 
or  faiiadlan  currrii.'y. 


•Trademark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


Exclusive  Offer  From  Gold  Medal  Flour! 


Planter  contains  seeds... is  ready  to  grow  indoors  ONLY  254 


With  ctrtiflcale  from  this 
specially-marked  Gold  Medal  sackl 


Exciting,  new  "dwarf"  flower  supplied  by  famous 
Northrup-King  seed  specialists. 

Attractive  pink  plastic  planter  comes  to  you  com- 
plete with  dozens  of  seeds,  plastic  planting  guide  to 
hold  seeds  in  place,  special  growing  bed  enriched  with 
plant  food,  and  easy  directions. 

Easy  to  grow  indoors!  Seeds  will  give  you  flowering 
plants  in  just  10  to  12  weeks! 

Bake  it  Better  With  Gold  Medal 

THE  "Kifchen'tested"  flour 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
BRUCE  GOULD 

BEATRICE  BLACKMAR  GOULD 
EDITORS 


Center  Church, 
the  central  and  most  imposing  of 
three  historic  churches  which  grace  the 
broad  central  green  of  New  Haven, 
was  designed  by  Ithiel  Town 
and  built  between  1812  and  1814. 
In  the  background,  Yale  University. 


SAMUEL  CHAMBERLAIN 


MEANING  FOR  US  ALL 

By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


The  death  of  Pope  Pius  XII  and  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor,  together  with  the 
felicitous  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  must 
have  induced  reflection  on  the  part  of  many 
in  this  predominantly  Protestant  country. 
America  is  only  one  third  Catholic,  and  we 
who  belong  to  the  other  two  thirds  might 
have  regarded  these  events  as  being  of  no 
concern  to  us. 

It  was  not  so.  We  were  all  concerned.  It 
was  impressive  to  me  that  for  a  whole  hour 
after  the  death  of  Pius  XII  the  American 
radio  and  television  networks,  which  mean  so' 
much  to  all  our  people,  refrained  from  com- 
mercial advertising.  They  played  great  litur- 
gical music  of  the  past.  Bach  and  Palestrina 
and  the  Gregorian  chants,  and  it  was  good 
for  us  to  listen  for  a  while  in  silence.  There 
was,  we  may  say,  universal  interest  and  awe. 

This  was  in  part  a  tribute  to  the  per- 
sonality of  Pius  XII.  There  was  an  austere 
beauty  in  his  presence  and  in  his  benedic- 
tion. He  had  come  to  mean  a  great  deal  to 
all  of  us,  to  hold  hope  in  his  hand  as  in  his 
heart.  His  effort  to  befriend  and  protect  the 
luckless  refugees  of  Hitler's  decade,  his  sys- 
tematic Christianity  in  the  epoch  of  perse- 
cution for  the  Jews,  his  statement  of  high 
values  in  a  troubled  time  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

But  the  feelings  to  which  we  were  sub- 
jected at  the  moment  of  this  great  transition 
were  not  altogether  due  to  the  personality  of 
the  late  Pope.  They  were  also  due  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  august  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion itself,  ever  renewed,  growing  again 
from  the  ashes.  We  have  seen  the  orderly 


processes  by  which  the  oldest  establishment 
in  the  Western  world  goes  on,  and  on  and 
on.  We  have  beheld  the  continuity  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  This  in  itself,  for  those 
without  or  within  the  actual  structure — that 
is,  for  non-Catholics  as  well  as  for  Catho- 
lics— has  humbled  the  secular  pride  of  our 
lives.  Few  are  the  bodies,  temporal  or  mili- 
tant, which  can  so  perpetuate  themselves. 

The  new  Pope  was  one  of  nine  children 
in  a  poor  peasant  house,  and  although  he  is 
seventy-seven,  we  hear  that  he  was  the 
candidate  of  all  the  younger  members  of 
the  Sacred  College.  He  seems  to  want  to 
administer,  to  be  practical  and  to  travel — 
all  of  which  are  volitions  of  the  young.  He 
has  said  that  he  wants  to  go  to  Lourdes — 
and  if  he  does  go  it  will  be  the  first  time  any 
Pope  has  set  foot  outside  of  Italy  since 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  Pius  VII  with 
him  to  France.  He  seems  likely  to  delegate 
his  powers,  as  Pius  XII  seldom  did,  and  to 
take  a  more  practical  care  for  the  flock  than 
was  possible  for  his  exalted  and  inspired 
predecessor.  He  would  seem  to  be  a  "pas- 
toral" Pope,  and  in  spite  of  his  age  one  feels 
that  he  will  live  and  reign  for  years. 

The  interest  and  awe  manifested  in  these 
events  on  the  part  of  all  our  people— I  have 
called  it  "universal" — arise  from  one  fur- 
ther element  in  our  natures.  That  is,  aside 
from  the  tribute  to  the  personality  of  Pius 
XII  and  aside  also  from. the  sense  we  get  of 
the  continuity  of  the  church,  there  is  the 
realization  that  in  religion,  religion  itself  in 
all  its  forms,  there  is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
individual  soul. 


Our  times  have  not  been  too  kind  to  the 
individual  either  in  soul  or  in  body.  Our 
systems  of  thought  have  so  tended  to 
coagulate  the  entities  that  everything  falls 
into  "groups,"  whether  we  are  talking  of 
human  beings  or  butterflies,  ideas  or  under- 
takings. We  do  not  separate  enough,  and  as 
a  result  the  single  being  seems  at  a  time  of 
crisis  to  find  himself  alone  on  a  wind-swept 
heath.  There  is  scarcely  any  organization, 
institution,  party  or  government  which  does 
not  operate  upon  a  statistical  basis,  which 
means  that  the  single  being  is  diminished 
to  a  mere  number  and  is  aff"ronted  to  the 
depths  by  an  impersonal  contempt. 

For  this  bewilderment  and  sorrow  of  the 
soul,  a  withering  experience,  only  the  re- 
ligions provide  even  a  vestige  of  shelter  or 
solace.  The  individual  is  not  an  individual 
any  more  except  in  the  abodes  of  worship. 
Elsewhere  he  is  a  number  in  a  statistical 
table.  Here  he  can  touch,  however  humbly, 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  reality,  of  his 
own  existence. 

This,  I  should  say,  is  the  final  or  ultimate 
reason  for  that  universal  interest  and  awe 
with  which  we  contemplated  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  Keys  of  Saint  Peter  from  Pius 
XII  to  John  XXIII. 

Some  personal  recollection  of  Pius  XII 
may  not  come  amiss  just  here,  because  he 
was  an  eminently  humane  man  and  deserves 
to  be  remembered  not  only  for  his  exaltation 
but  for  his  humanity.  At  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  he  relaxed  or  abolished 
a  great  many  of  the  rules  of  Vatican  pro- 
tocol, under  continued  on  page  184 
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new  »  ^ 

sweeT '  MUSIC 


orm 


I  dreamed 
I  set 
a  record 
in  my 


matdenfi)rm  bra 


Sweetest  bra  this  side  of  heaven. ..new;  Sweet  Music  by  Maideriform !  Special  "Hfts"  in  the  under-cups  bring  out  curves 
you  never  knew  you  had.  Embroidered  bands  outHne  the  cups  — an  elastic  band  under  the  cups  makes  this  bra  fit 
and  feel  like  a  custom-made.  You'll  love  the  difference  Sweet  Music  makes!  2.50  And  ask  for  a  Maidenform  girdle,  too! 


PAT.  OFF.  ©19B9  MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO..  INC.    NEW  YORK  J6.  N.  Y» 


Look  for 
this  package 
everywhere. 
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COBBIES 

A  RED  CROSS  SHOE 


Too  fabulous  for  words:  the  Phantom 

There's  just  no  way  to  describe  the  utter  softness,  the  incredible  lightness,  the  flexible  ease  of  this 
imazing  shoe.  But  a  step  in  the  Phantom  is  worth  a  thousand  words.  Slip  your  foot  into  it.  Sink  into 
heel-to-toe  foam  cushioning.  Feel  the  loving  way  the  secretly  elasticized  self-buckle  gives  and 
akes,  adds  special  magic  to  that  caressing  Cohbie  fit.  It's  an  entirely  new  feeling  captured  in  leather! 

Look  for  smart  young  Cobbies  from  9®^     1  2®^ 


HIS  PRODUCT  HAS  NO 


Ttip    i«FRTrA.N  NATIONAL   RED   CROSS    •    THE   UNITED   STATES    SHOE  CORPORATION,  CINCINNATI  7,  OHIO 
CONNECTION   WHATEVER   WITH  THE  AMbKlLAii 


NEW  PALMOLIVE  GIVES 

New  Life  1o  Your  Complexion 
Safely...Geiitly! 

paliviolive's  rich  lather  CONTAINS- 

No  drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams! 
No  irritating  deodorants! 


PALMOLIVE 


I 


iMdamdGemjtie 


md. 


You  can  give  your  complexion  New  Life  —  leave  it  softer,  fresher 
— with  New  Poimolive  care.  New  Palmolive's  mildness  lets  you  cleanse 
for  more  thoroughly  than  you'd  dare  to  do  with  harsher  soaps.  No 
drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams!  No  irritating  deodorants! 


LOVE 
^  AND 
SCIENCE 


Love  and  science — usually  poles  apart — 
have  found  common  ground  at  a  new  re- 
search center  at  Har\ard  University 
where  a  team  of  scholarly  investigators 
are  measuring  the  physics,  chemistry  and 
economics  of  man's  most  mysterious 
emotion.  What  they  are  learning  they 
hope  will  make  people  happier  and 
friendlier. 

In  some  cases  their  findings  confirm 
what  poets  and  philosophers  have  been 
saying  through  the  ages.  In  others,  how- 
ever, scientific  e\  idence  contradicts  poetic 
musings. 

FOR  EXAMPLE. 

"Absence  makes  the  heart  gi  ow/niic/er." 

THOMAS  BAYLY. 

No,  according  to  Dr.  Pitirim  A. 
Sorokin,  world-renowned  sociologist 
who  heads  the  center's  studies.  Love  can- 
not exist  in  a  vacuum.  Without  inter- 
action of  human  beings  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  essence  of  love — 
giving  and  sharing — human  nature  tends 
toward  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

"It  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature  that 
it  loves  more  readily  than  it  hates." 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Yes.  Interviews  reported  by  Harvard 
psychologist  Gordon  Allport  show  that 
people  want  to  love,  are  thwarted  when 
they  hate.  "Man's  natural  inclinations 
all  are  to  love  and  to  respond  to  love," 
says  anthropologist  Ashley  Montagu. 
"The  need  for  lo\e  is  as  definite  and  com- 
pelling as  the  need  for  food." 

"To  be  in  love  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  per- 
ceptual anesthesia."     H.  L.  mencken. 

Wrong.  Love  heightens  the  percep- 
tions. Studies  show  that  women  in  love 
usually  tend  to  dress  more  attractively 
and  furnish  their  homes  in  better  taste. 
Gyorgy  Kepes,  professor  of  visual  design 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
says  io\e  means  ""We  perceive  the  world 
as  a  connected  whole  and  react  to  it 
with  healthy  openness.  Without  love 
our  sensibilities  are  frozen  and  we  are 
incapable  of  absorbing  the  joys  of  light, 
color  and  form." 

"A  Briton,  even  in  love,  should  be  a  sub- 
ject, not  a  slave." 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

Impossible.  The  heart  of  lo\e,  accord- 
ing to  German  psychiatrist  Erich  Fromm, 
is  that  one  surrenders  himself  absolutely 
to  the  loved  object,  yet  retains  his  in- 
tegrity—a universal  condition  which  ap- 
plies also  to  the  British. 


Bv  WILLIAM  and  LAURA  RILEY 


"Down  to  Gehenna  or  up  to  the  Throne, 
He  travels  the  fastest  who  travels 
alone."        rudvard  kipling. 

"Marriage  is  a  noose."  cervantes. 

Both  false.  Studies  show  a  happy  mar- 
riage frees,  not  constricts,  energy  and 
ability.  Married  college  students,  both 
men  and  women,  learn  more  than  their 
single  counterparts,  and  married  men  do 
better  in  business  (and  earn  more)  than 
single  ones. 

"Love  and  marriage  go  together  like  a 
horse  and  carriage."       Popular  song. 

True.  Interviews  show  extended  af- 
fairs are  rarely  happy.  Real  love  means 
giving  of  oneself  to  the  utmost,  which  is 
impossible  for  most  people  to  do  out- 
side of  marriage. 

"Love  /.V  not  and  should  not  be  in  the 
foreground  of  life;  it  should  remain  in  the 
back  room."         gustave  flaubert. 

Love  is  definitely  in  the  foreground, 
and  that's  where  most  people  want  it  to 
be.  Persons  in  love  are  unanimous  in 
saying  it  is  the  most  important  influence 
in  their  lives;  and  nearly  every  one  of 
thousands  interviewed  said  love  or  the 
lack  of  it,  now  or  in  the  past,  was  a  main 
reason  for  his  present  state  of  happiness 
or  unhappiness. 

"Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought. 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one." 

VON  MUNCH  BELLINGHAUSEN. 

It  happens.  More  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  thousands  of  thought-transference 
cases  reported  at  Duke  University's 
parapsychology  laboratory  involve  per- 
sons who  are  quite  closely  attached  to 
each  other.  "Clairvoyant  cases  fall  in 
well  with  the  suggestion  that  love  is  the 
powerful  motivating  interest  which  quick- 
ens ESP  [extrasensory  perception]  activ- 
ity," says  the  laboratory  director,  Dr.  J. 
B.  Rhine. 

"Love  is  a  flame  to  burn  out  human  wills. 
Love  is  a  flame  to  set  the  will  on  fire. 
Love  is  a  flame  to  cheat  men  into  mire^ 
One  of  the  three,  we  make  Love  what 
we  choose."      JOHN  masefield. 

Yes,  but  only  the  second  line  deals  with 
true  love.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  energies 
known,  according  to  Doctor  Sorokin, 
and  can  almost  literally  set  the  will  on 
fire  and  lead  individuals  or  whole  groups 
to  accomplishments  otherwise  beyond 
them. 
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TO  EVERY  WOMAN 

who  has  been  waiting  for 

SAFER  AND  SURER 
SANITARY  PROTECTION 


Here's  a  chance  to  try 
new  Ferns  at  a  real  saving. 

They're  longer  to 
fit  more  comfortably 
and  absorb  better. 
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Now  you  can  dance  the  carefree  hours  away  . . .  you  can  walk  freely 
.  .  .  you  can  rise  from  a  chair  without  self-conscious  concern. 
With  longer  Ferns  feminine  napkins,  there's  no  fear  of  failure  when 
you  experience  heavy  or 
sudden  flow.  Here's  why: 

More  absorbent  area.  You 

get  more  protective  sur- 
face in  actual. inches  .  .  . 
because  Fems  are  longer. 

Absorbency  where  it's 
needed.  You  get  protection 

where  you  need  it  most,  because  Fems  feminine  napkins  fit  better. 
Quick  absorbency.  Each  part  of  this  napkin  ...  the  covering,  as  well 
as  the  inner  material ...  is  specially  constructed  to  keep  the  surfaces 


FEMS 

FEMS  ARE  LONGER  TO  ABSORB  BEHER 


comfortably  dry,  even  during  the  heaviest  menstrual  flow. 
Stains  are  virtually  stopped  from  coming  through  because  of  the  pro- 
tective safety-cushion.  It  guards  against  bottom  and  side  stains, 
whether  you're  sitting,  sleeping  or  in  action. 

Better  fit.  The  greater  length  of  the  tabs  as  well  as  the  filler  gives  you 
better  fit.  This  napkin  is  designed  to  adjust  to  your  body  comfortably 
. .  .  designed  so  as  not  to  shift,  pull  or  bind  ...  to  stay  in  place  no 
matter  how  active  you  are. 

Chafe-free  softness.  Try  this  test.  Touch  the  chafe-free  covering  of 
Fems  to  the  inside  of  your  wrist,  where  your  skin  is  extra  sensitive, 
and  you'll  see  why  Fems  give  welcome  relief  from  chafing  and  rubbing. 

All  these  advantages  cost  so  little  more  that  you'll  certainly  want  to 
try  Fems  feminine  napkins.  The  coupon  below  gives  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  them  for  even  less  than  you  pay  for  ordinary  napkins ! 


and  take  it  to  your  store 


when  you  buy  longer 
Fems  feminine  napkins 
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SaN^.SI£J?H&N£L&  SHINKLE  SHOE  COMPANY  • 


mm 


Now!  Discover  Instant  Way  to  Color  Hair 
with  GLO-PUFF  Push  Button  Dispenser! 


Glo-Puff  is  not  a  dye,  spray 
or  rinse.  Just  wash  your  hair, 
and  towel  dry.  Then  puff 
foamy  Glo-Puff  on  a  brush 


Simply  brush  Glo-Puff 
through  and  you're  ready  to 
set.  Glo-Puff  is  wonderful 
for  gray  or  streaked  hair. 


See  your  hair  shining — lus- 
trous—  alive  with  vibrant 
color.  Glo-Puff  washes  out 
with  each  shampoo. 


New  Hair  Coloring  Discovery  Gives  You 
fxacf  Shade  You  Want  Instantly! 

■  Banish  forever  the  mess  and  fuss  of  drippy  rinses 
and  sprays.  Just  puff  foamy  Glo-Puff  on  your  brush 
from  the  handy  push  button  dispenser,  then  brush  it 
through  your  hair.  Instantly  you  have  alive,  natural - 
looking  color.  Washes  out  with  each  shampoo. 

Glo-Puff  covers  every  strand  of  hair  with  glowing 
vibrant  color— and  there  is  absolutely  no  "rub  off". 
What's  more,  Glo-Puff  conditions  as  it  colors  — gives 
your  hair  new  body  to  hold  its  set.  Ask  for  a  Glo-PufT 
color  application  at  your  favorite  beauty  salon.  Get 
Glo-Puff  at  your  drug  or  department  store  for  home 
use  between  appointments. 


Starlight  Silver 
Slate  Gray 
Dusky  Silver 
Charcoal  Gray 


12  GLORIOUS  SHADES 

Honey  Blond 
Golden  Blond 
Flaming  Red 
Copper 


Light  Brown 
Medium  Brown 
Dark  Brown 
Block 


$1.95  plus  tax 
15  to  20  opplications 
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"Love  is  a  sickness  full  of  woes." 

Samuel  Daniel. 

A  purely  poetic  conception.  Lovers  are  the 
healthiest  people  in  the  world,  medical  studies 
show,  particularly  resistant  to  cardiovascular, 
respiratory,  gastrointestinal,  endocrine  and 
skin  diseases. 

"/  do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell; 
The  reason  why  1  cannot  tell; 
But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  well: 
I  do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell." 

Tom  Brown,  written  while  a  student 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Perceptive  but  rare.  Most  people  feel  sure 
they  know  exactly  why  they  "do  not  love." 
However,  intensive  interviews  show  that  few 
realize  the  true  cause  of  their  hatred,  often 
rooted  in  an  unhappy  past  experience  in  which 
their  friendly  advances  were  rejected. 

"Love  is  the  coldest  of  critics."" 

George  Curtis. 

Apparently  not.  Seventy  per  cent  of  all 
husbands  and  wives  think  their  mates  are  very 
good-looking  and  one  out  of  three  believe 
they  have  noted  an  improvement  since  mar- 
riage. 

The  Bible  has  been  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  oppressed. 
Down  to  modern  times,  no  sto^e  has 
had  a  constitution  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  are  so  largely 
taken  into  account;  in  which  the 
duties,  so  much  more  than  the  privi- 
leges, of  the  rulers  are  insisted  upon, 
as  that  drawn  up  for  Israel  in  Deu- 
teronomy and  Leviticus.  Nowhere  is 
the  fundamental  truth,  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  in  the  long  run, 
depends  on  the  righteousness  of  the 
citizen,  so  strongly  laid  down.  The 
Bible  is  the  most  democratic  book  in 
the  world.  thomas  huxlev 


"The  bravest  are  the  tender  est — 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 

Bayard  Taylor. 
Yes.  Twice  as  many  combat  soldiers  sum- 
moned courage  through  loving  thoughts  to- 
ward their  families  and  companions  as  through 
hatred  for  the  enemy,  according  to  a  study  by 
Army  Information  and  Education  specialists. 

"Heaven  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred 
turned. 

Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned." 

William  Congreve. 
True.  Misanthropy  is  always  a  matter  of 
"frustrated  afliliativc  desire  (or  love)  and  the 
attendant  humiliation  to  self-esteem,"  says 
psychologist  Gordon  Allport.  But  scorn  in- 
furiates us  all,  not  just  women.  Cases  range 
from  parent-rejected  children  to  war  veterans 
who,  rejected  at  home,  became  aggressively, 
angrily  intolerant  of  minority  racial  and  reli- 
gious groups. 

"  Ye  know  a  lot  about  marriage,  but  ye  niver 
married,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "No,  say  I,  givin 
three  cheers,  I  know  about  marriage  th''  way  an 
astronomer  knows  about  the  stars." 

Finley  Peter  Dunne. 

Remotely,  that  is.  The  sine  qua  non  of  any 
love  relationship,  all  authorities  say,  is  its 
intimacy,  its  absolute  union,  with  the  loved 
object.  One  really  knows  about  love  only  by 
being  loving,  about  marriage  only  by  being 
married. 

"O,  cricket  is  to  cricket  dear,  and  ant  for  ant 
doth  long."  Theocritus. 

Yes.  Animals  and  even  simple  plants  have 
a  co-operative  relationship  akin  to  love  that 
scientists  have  observed.  An  organism  that 
lives  in  close  association  with  others  of  its 
kind  will  grow,  reproduce,  recover  from 
wounds  and  survive  for  no  other  reason  be- 
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OPPORTUNITY 

IF  YOU  want  extra  money,  and  have  spare  tim 
to  put  to  use,  this  is  for  you!  You  can  spcn 
your  spare  time  taking  orders  for  magazine  sut^ 
scriptions — and  earning  generous  commission 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  post^ 
card.  In  return,  we  will  send  you  our  offer  wit 
starting  supplies.  From  then  on,  YOU  are  tli 
boss.  Subscription  work  of  this  type  can  be  cai 
ricd  on  right  from  your  own  home.  As  an  indi 
pendent  representative,  you  may  work  whenevc 
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Write  that  postal  today.  Information  and  suppi 
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20  Second  Way To  A 

CLEANER  MOUTF 
SWEETER  BREATF 

It's  really  true  . . .  now  you  can  have 
clean,  refreshed  mouth  and  throat- 
a  sweeter  breath— in  just  20  second 
with  Astring-o-sol  Mouth  Wash.  Ye.' 
even  after  heavy  smoking  or  indulgin 
in  foods  or  beverages  with  lingerin 
odors. 

Developed  by  a  practicing  dentis 
Astring-o-sol  is  far  superior  to  an 
toothpaste  in  sweetening  breath.  Fo 
Astring-o-sol  also  helps  remove  odoi 
carrying  mucous  from  mouth  an 
throat.  So  get  Astring-o-sol,  the  ooncer 
trated  mouth  wash,  at  any  drug  t 
toiletry  counter. 

FREE !  For  free  sample,  write  you 
name  and  address  on  a  postcard  an' 
mail  to:  Astring-o-sol,  941  Prospec 
Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Astrinq-o-sol 

MOUTH  ^  WASH 
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MAX  Factor 

is  sweeping  the  country  with 

HI- Society 


It's  a  tiny  case... 


with  a  mirror... 

and  a  lipstick... 


all  in  one! 

Together  at  last,  in  a  tiny  refillable  oval  case . . . 
the  mirror  and  lipstick  you  used  to  search  for  in  the  depths 
of  your  purse!  No  wonder  'Hi-Society'  is  sweeping  the 
country!  It's  a  brand  new  idea  in  lipstick  fashion  — another 
Max  Factor  first!  Your  dainty  "Hi-Society  case  holds 
your  favorite  shade  of  new  creamy-moist  'Hi-Society'  Lipstick 
. . .  the  high  sheen  for  your  lips  so  fashionable  now. 
Cases  with  lipstick,  from  1.50*.  Lipstick  refills,  LOO* 


yii^  Max  Factob...  master  of  make-up  artistry  for  50  years 


e  1959,  MAX  FACTOR  £  CO. 


LUSTROUS  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 

design  in  'Hi -Society'  Mirror-Case, 
so  elegant  and  glamorous,  yt    C  d* 
complete  with  lipstick  refill  t:'.  O  U 

•all  prices  subject  to  tax 


AS  YOU  like!  In  chic  Tortoise 
Shell  or  polished  Ebony  finish.  The 
'Hi-Society'  .Mirror- Case,  -i    r  rv* 
complete  with  lipstick  refill  X.DU 


ENAMELED  BL.4CK  and  golden 
finish.  The  'Hi -Society'  Mirror-Case, 
—  complete  with  handv,  ey  f~/\* 
easy-change  lipstick  refill  t5.«Dv/ 


GLEAMING  GOLDEN  FINISH, 

in  the  Golden  Swirl  or  Golden  Floral 
design.  'Hi-Society'  case,  q  CZf\* 
complete  with  lipstick  refill  ^,D\J 


U.S.  PAT.  ^2830602 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUkNA 


BE  REALLY  REFRESHED ....  LOVE  THAT  COKE! 


REG    U.  S.  PAT,  OFF. 


Almost  everybody  loves  Coca-Cola . . .  for  the  cheerful  lift  that's  bright  and  lively. . .  the  cold  crisp  taste  tha 
deeply  satisfies.  No  wonder  it's  the  real  refreshment ...  anytime  ...  anywhere!  Pause  often  ...  with  Coke 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


"COKS"  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK.  COPYRIGHT©  1959  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 
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sides  its  association.  Isolated,  its  growth  is 
slowed  and  it  may  even  die.  Tiiis  is  observed 
among  birds  and  among  such  simple  organ- 
isms as  sea  urchin's  and  protozoa. 

"  IVIten  poverty  conies  in  ai  the  door,  love  flies 
out  the  window."  Old  saw. 

No.  Most  marital  arguments  are  about 
money,  but  they  occur  as  often  in  rich  homes 
as  in  poor  ones.  Poverty  entering  a  loving 
relationship  may  serve  to  strengthen  it. 

"God  can't  he  always  everywhere: 
And  so  invented  Mothers." 

Sir  Edwin  Arnoi  d. 

Truer  than  might  be  supposed.  Studies  indi- 
cate mothers  "have  exceptional  ESP  ability  in 
looking  after  loved 
ones,"  Doctor  Rhine 
says.  Many  cases  inves- 
tigated by  Duke's  para- 
psychology laboratory 
involve  mothers  who 
through  extrasensory 
perception  received  mes- 
sages from  and  pro- 
jected thoughts  to  their 
children  in  times  of  need 
or  trouble,  and  so  were 
able  to  help  them. 
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RAIN  SIZES 


Ituiii  <-oiii(>s 
SidiH-  rain  i 
ll  li<kl 


"Blood  is  thicker  than  water." 

Seventeenth-century  proverb. 

True.  Family  members— spouse,  parents, 
offspring,  brothers  and  sisters— inspired  the 
strongest  affection  and  loyalty  in  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  850  adults  and  college  students 
polled  by  the  center;  and  were  an  influence  for 
good  ranking  well  above  church,  school  or 
any  other  factor.  "No  other  agency  or  factor 
can  compete  with  the  family  in  the  production 
of  the  intensest  love  and  attachment,"  says 
Doctor  Sorokin. 

"The  good  die  young."  Old  saw. 

Just  the  opposite.  A  study  of  lives  of  more 
than  3000  altruistic  persons  showed  they  lived 
up  to  7  per  cent  longer  than  the  population  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  "Of  two  persons 
with  identical  biological 
organisms,"  says  Doc- 
tor Sorokin,  "the  kind 
and  friendly  person 
tends  to  live  longer 
than  the  unkind  and 
especially  the  hate-pos- 
sessed individual.  Love 
is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of 
longevity  and  good 
health." 


By  JOHN  CIARDI 


II  vurioiis  sixes, 
as  small  as  a  iiilsl 
>oiir  fan-  wUU 


"Men  have  died  from 
time  to  time,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  Imt  not 
for  love." 

SHAKKSPKARt. 

False.  Men  have  died 
for  love  of  country,  of 
science,  of  each  other, 
in  dozens  of  docu- 
mented cases  of  willing, 
deliberate  sacrifice;  and 
have  died  when,  feeling 
i  nloved,  they  lacked  the 
will  to  overcome  illness 
or  despondency,  or  even 
committed  suicide.  Chil- 
dren in  hospitals  have 
died  for  lack  of  love  or 
what  is  now  widely 
known — and  prescribed 
by  doctors— as  TLC, 
tender,  loving  care." 


siirjn-is»'s. 

Ami  liii^U's  as  ir  .\<>ir(l  hcen 
kissoil. 

Soiiu-  ralii  is  I  ho  si/.j-  of  a 

s|>riiilil<- 
\ii<l  (locsiri  put  oiil  all  ihe  sun. 
^  oil  <'aii  s«-c  lli«-  «lrops  sparkle 

anil  I  u  inkle. 

And  a  rainlioH  eonies  out  \tlien 
it's  (lone. 

Some  rain  is  us  hi^  as  a  nickel 
.\nd  eunies  wilh  a  erasli  ami  a 
hiss. 

I(  eomes  dou  n  too  heaw  to 
lirkle. 

It's  more  like  a  splash  than  a 
kiss. 


W  hen  it  rains  the  riphl  size  ami 

you're  wrapped  in 
^oiir  rain  elolhes,  it's  fun  out- 
of-doors. 
Itiit  run  home  i>eft»re  you  ^el 

trapp<-d  in 
The  hi^  rain  that  rattles  and 
roars. 


"He  drew  a  circle  that 
shut  tne  out  .  .  . 

But  Love  and  I  had 
the  wit  to  win: 

We  drew  a  circle  that 
took  him  in." 

Edwin  Markham. 

"Love  begets  love,  hate 
begets  hate." 

Old  saw. 

True,  proved  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  on  file  at 
the  center:  cases  involv- 
ing wars,  labor  relations 
and  present-day  college 
life.  Harvard  and  Rad- 
cliffe  students  who  were 
"worse  enemies"  be- 
came friends  almost 
against  their  wills  when 
persuaded  to  exchange 
friendly,  loving  acts. 


ike  people  to  remem- 


"7b  remember  some- 
thing, learn  it  by  heart." 

Old  saw. 
Literally  true,  hun- 
dreds of  tests  show.  In 
one,  people  relating  100 
incidents  from  their  lives 
recalled  almost  twice  as 
many  pleasant  as  un- 
pleasant ones,  and  the 
pleasant  ones  much 
more  vividly.  "One  must 
ber  faces  and  names."  says  James  A.  Farley, 
famous  for  his  memory.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  we  hate  we  may  try  to  forget  to  the  point 
of  neurosis.  "The  horror  of  that  moment," 
said  the  king  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  "I 
shall  never,  never  forget."  "You  will,  though," 
said  the  queen  (quite  accurately),  "if  you  don't 
make  a  memorandum  of  it." 

"Love  and  War  are  the  same  thing." 

Cervantes. 

No.  Doctor  Sorokin's  investigations  show 
they  are  opposites.  Thousands  of  recorded 
conflicts,  from  a  pope's  conversation  with 
Attila  the  Hun  to  modern  domestic  strife, 
show  that  an  advance  of  loving  feeling  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  the  same  degree  of  di- 
'minished  warlike  feelings  and  actions.  "Strat- 
agems and  policies"  are  only  pseudo  love; 
love's  experience,  Sorokin  says,  "proves  in- 
variably the  highest  peace  .  .  .  peace  of 
mind." 

"Love  me  little,  love  me  long." 

John  Heywood. 

A  valuable  germ  of  truth.  Overintense  love 
resulting  in  overzealous  demands  can  cut 
short  love's  duration.  In  lasting  relationships 
neither  side  demands  or  expects  too  much, 
according  to  Dr.  Edmund  Bergler. 


"Love  is  ever  the  be- 
ginning of  Knowledge,  as 
fire  is  of  light." 
Thomas  Carlyle. 
Very  likely  so.  Stud- 
ies of  geniuses  from 
Beethoven  to  Igor  Si- 
korsky show  "inspired" 
ideas  come  without  con- 
scious bidding  when  the 
genius  is  spiritually  and 
selflessly  united  with  his  subject— a  condition 
so  uniquely  like  love  that  scientists  are 
studying  both  as  possible  activities  of  a  new, 
little-known  "supraconscious"  level  of  the 
brain. 

"Love  is  not  all:  it  is  not  meat  nor  drink 
Nor  slumber  nor  a  roof  against  the  rain." 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

No.  It  is  more  important  than  any  of  these 
things,  all  observers  agree.  Loved  ones  sud- 
denly separated  during  World  War  II  bomb- 
ings showed  more  severe  mental  and  physical 
effects  from  the  separation  than  from  the 
bombings.  Children  in  postwar  rehabilitation 
camps  became  dull  and  unresponsive  until 
reunited  with  parents  or  otherwise  given 
love.  Then,  reports  French  pediatrician  and 
L'NESCO  representative  Therese  Brosse,  they 
became  alert  and  performed  tasks  cheerfully 
and  well.  Divorced  persons  with  otherwise 
satisfactory  lives,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
suffer  shock  and  disorientation  lasting  months 
to  years. 

"Where's  the  man  could  ease  a  heart  like  a 
satin  gown  r  Dorothy  Parker. 

Science,  having  established  that  most  per- 
sons value  loving  associations  far  above  ma- 
terial soods,  would  ask:  "Where's  the  satin 
gown  could  case  the  heart  like  a  man?"  ind 


For  cuts,  scrapes,  burns,  al|  "skinjuries" — 

New  Unguentine  stops  the  hurting, 
starts  the  healing... protects 
as  no  cream  or  liquid  can! 

1.  Relieves  pain  fast  —  never  stings. 

2.  Attacks  infection — speeds  tissue  repair. 

3.  Guards  against  reinfection  far  longer 
than  creams  or  liquids. 

4.  Keeps  gauze  from  sticking  to  the  injury. 


New  •  Stainless 


ANT\SE.PTVC   P\RST-AVD  DRESSING 

UNGUENTINE 


A  Norwich  Product 


A  real  first-aid  dressing  for  the  whole  family 
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ocience 
rich  in 


from  the  heart 
of  golden 


Sourertt  of  rxrerpfa  below 
will  be  provided  on  request. 


What  is  the 

L-plus" 

factor? 


Proper  diet  requires  balanced  daily  intake  of  c: 
bohydrates,  proteins  and  fats,  along  with  an  ai 
quate  supply  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Gold 
Mazola  Corn  Oil  contains  substances  called  lino 
ates  .  .  .  important  to  nutrition  and  health.  Free 
cholesterol,  it  is  rich  in  natural  sterol  produc 
derived  from  vegetable  sources.  We  call  this  t 
"L-plus"  factor. 

Your  body  cannot  make  linoleates,  so  its  supj 
should  be  replenished  regularly.  Of  all  popular  fo 
oils,  Mazola  Corn  Oil  is  the  richest  source  of  t 
"L-plus"  factor. 


I^pl  CORN  PRODUCTS  COMPAf 
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finds  Corn  Oil 
X-plus"  factor 

..so  important  to  qood  health 


. . .  and  of  all  leading  U.  S.  brands 
only  Mazola®is  pure  Corn  Oil 


Every  day  new  evidence  comes  to  light  emphasizing  the 
benefits  of  corn  oil  to  nutrition !  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
"L-plus"  factor... a  natural  combination  of  substances  val- 
uable in  nutrition  and  health.  Research  findings  also  show 
that  corn  oil  in  controlled  diets  is  often  effective  in  lower- 
ing the  cholesterol  level  of  the  blood  stream.  This  may  be 
significant  because  the  fatty  deposits  which  are  frequently 
found  in  the  blood  stream  of  people  with  coronary  heart 
conditions,  contain  large  amounts  of  cholesterol. 

Doctors  often  recommend  that  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  fat  we  eat  should  be  in  the  form  of  vegeta- 


ble oil.  Because  of  its  high  content  of  "L-plus"  and  its  other 
desirable  qualities,  Mazola  is  preferred  by  informed  people. 

Of  course,  for  many  years  Mazola  Corn  Oil  has  been  the 
choice  of  better  cooks,  prized  for  its  delicate  lightness  and 
flavor  and  golden  goodness  .  .  .  great  for  frying,  salads 
and  baking.  Mazola  fi'ied  foods  are  crispier  outside,  juicier 
inside.  Mazola  makes  fresher,  lighter  salad  dressings  .  . . 
its  delicate  flavor  blends  perfectly  with  seasonings.  With 
its  exceptional  nutritional  value  now  widely  recognized, 
more  people  than  ever  befoi-e  are  including  Mazola  in  their 
daily  meals  . . .  and  love  it! 


There  are  so  many  wonderful  ways  to  use  Mazola  Corn  Oil 


In  frying,  Mazola  heats  quickly  withoiU  smoking, 
sears  over  foods,  seals  in  juices  and  flavors  — gives 
you  delicious,  digestible  golden-brown  goodness. 


For  salads,  Mazola  Oil  is  the  favorite  of  millions- 
it's  like  "liquid  sunshine"- makes  the  finest,  fresh- 
est dressings,  quickly  and  easily. 


In  cooking  vegetables,  add  a  tablespoon  or  two  of 
Mazola.  Vegetables  will  be  richer,  tastier,  and  you 
need  less  water,  thus  preserving  vitamins.  Try  it! 
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With  a  little  imagination...and  Log  Cabin  Syrup 


Just  stir  in  Log  Cabin  while  your 
Quaker  Oatmeal  cooks 


You  can  create  a  breakfast  tliat's  out  of  this  world!  Follow  the 
recipe  for  oatmeal  as  it  appears  on  the  Quaker  Oats  package,  stirring  in 
%  cup  of  Log  Cabin  Syrup  as  the  oatmeal  cooks.  (Add  more  Log  Cabin 
and  a  lump  of  butter  to  each  portion  served,  if  you  like.)  M-m-m-m  .  .  . 


good!  Nutritious,  too.  Quaker  Oatmeal  is  full  of  nourishing  protein  so 
important  to  good  health.  Golden-rich  Log  Cabin  makes  it  taste  even 
more  delicious,  because  Log  Cabin  is  blended  with  pure  maple  sugar! 
Log  Cabin  makes  so  many  other  things  taste  extra  special,  too! 


You  can  make  perfect  oatmeal  pancakes!  Combine 
14  cup  Log  Cabin,  ^  cup  milk,  1  egg.  Add  ^  cup  pancake 
mix,  14  cup  Quaker  Oats,  and  1  tbs.  melted  shortening. 
Blend  well.  Bake  on  hot,  lightly  greased  griddle.  Serve  with 
Log  Cabin.  No  other  blended  syrup  can  match  its  deep- 
down  maple  flavor.  Makes  one  dozen  4-inch  pancakes. 


You  can  grill  the  greatest  waffles — with  bread!  How 
good  they  taste  with  Log  Cabin's  elegant  maple  flavor! 
Butter  10  slices  bread  on  both  sides.  Dip  each  into  blend 
of  ^  cup  milk,  dash  of  salt  and  slightly  beaten  egg.  Drain 
slices;  bake  in  moderately  hot  waffle  iron  for  5  minutes. 
With  delicious  Log  Cabin,  there's  nothing  finer! 

Recipes  Tested  and  Approved  by  General  Foods  Kitchens 


MEALS  ON  WHEELS 

The  Lijhihouse 

■J 


Willing  young  hands  of  Kensington  High  School  girls  fix 
and  pack  sandwiches  for  the  daily  Meals  on  Wheels  run. 


Loading  the  truck  goes  rapidly  when  volunteers  like  these  from 
Stetson  Junior  High  help  on  holidays  and  during  vacations. 


MEALS  ON  WHEELS 
FOR  THE 

ELDERLY  AND  ILL 
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They  also  deliver  the  food  to  waiting  customers,  show  the 
little  extra  attention  and  kindness  that  bring  forth  a  smile. 


Flow  it  <irew 

By  MAKCAKKT  IIICKK^ 

Carrying  nutritious  prepared  food  in  mobile  canteens, 
a  community  service  called  "Meals  on  Wheels"  now 
reaches  huiuireds  of  men  and  women  who  cannot  pre- 
pare their  own  meals. 

Begun  in  hngland  during  World  War  II  by  the  Brit- 
ish Women's  Voluntary  Service  for  Civil  Defense, 
headed  by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Reading,  the 
program  there  is  supported  by  funds  from  local  gov- 
ernmental authorities,  private  organizations  and  token 
fees  charged  every  customer.  Today,  WVS  volun- 
teers— "the  women  in  green" — deliver  some  three- 
quarter  million  meals  in  a  six-month  period. 

On  a  much  smaller,  but  still  encouraging,  scale  are 
American  adaptations  of  this  useful  idea  from  across  the 
ocean.  The  hrsi,  in  Philadelphia,  was  begun  by  a  settle- 
ment house  in  1954.  Its  story  is  featured  on  this  page. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Meals'  program,  started  in 
April,  1957,  was  the  doing  of  private  citizens,  sparked 
by  the  federated  women's  clubs.  Its  clients  include  re- 
cent hospital  patients  and  elderly  people  in  moderate 
circumstances  as  well  as  public-assistance  recipients. 
Funds  come  from  modest  sliding-scale  fees  for  a  mid- 
morning  snack,  a  cold  lunch  and  a  hot  dinner,  deliv- 
ered seven  days  a  week,  and  from  the  contributions  of 
individuals  and  many  citizen  organizations.  Twenty- 
two  small  social  groups  called  "Wheels"  turn  over 
monthly  dues  of  50rehts  a  person  and  take  on  money- 
raising  projects.  Professional  and  lay  volunteers  are 
drawn  from  the  federated  women's  clubs,  the  United 
Church  Women,  Public  Welfare  Department,  Division 
of  Aid  for  Aged,  American  Dietetic  Association  and 
public-health  nurses. 

Another  version  of  Meals  on  Wheels  is  the  three- 
year  demonstration  project,  begun  in  April,  1958,  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  Its  financial  deficit,  after  meal 
fees,  is  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Chronic  Diseases  and 
Geriatrics  of  the  state  Department  of  Health.  The  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Service  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County 
administers  the  project  and  will  assist  in  research 
studies  which  the  state  ma>  use  in  developing  similar 
programs  in  other  localities.  Contributions  paid  for 
construction  of  the  room  which  houses  the  kitchen,  and 
volunteers  help  prepare,  package  and  deliver  meals  as 
well  as  serve  on  the  advisory  board. 

The  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  service  got  under  way 
in  November,  1958.  Sponsored  by  ten  civic  groups,  it 
relies  on  the  Elks'  Club  for  its  kitchen  and  on  the  Red 
Cross  for  office  space,  station  wagons,  and  the  help  of 
a  nutritionist  and  motor-service  volunteer  drivers. 
High-school  students  deliver  the  food  in  midafternoon. 
Time  and  money  have  been  given  generously  by  com- 
munity groups  such  as  the  East  Orange  Junior  Wom- 
an's Club  and  the  Junior  League  of  the  Oranges  and 
Short  Hills,  with  the  League's  gift  of  S2500  providing 
the  program's  main  financial  backstay. 

The  welcome  sound  of  a  Meals  on  Wheels  wagon 
stopping  at  the  door  will  soon  be  heard  in  many  com- 
munities all  across  the  land.  end 


When  the  big  bkie  delivery  truck  pulls  to 
a  stop  in  front  of  the  brick  row  house, 
two  teen-age  boys  jump  down,  cardboard  tray 
and  vacuum  bottle  in  hand,  and  hurry  inside 
singing  out  a  cheery  "Meals!" 

Upstairs,  widowed  Mrs.  Burns  sits  at  her 
table — knife,  fork  and  spoon  carefully  in 
place.  As  the  youngsters  come  in,  she  reaches 
out  eagerly  for  the  foil-covered  paper  plate 
which  Billy  slips  from  an  insulated  bag. 
"What  have  you  got  for  me  today,  boys?" 

"It's  meat  loaf,  Mrs.  Burns,  with  mashed 
turnips  and  potatoes  and  applesauce." 

"Why,  Billy,  you've  got  my  mouth  water- 
ing!" She  peels  back  the  shiny  covering  and 
starts  to  eat  while  the  boys  unload  the  rest  of 
their  tray — a  wrapped  liverwurst  sandwich 
on  rye  and  a  paper  cupful  of  pears  that  she'll 
keep  for  supper  later  on. 

The  food  which  volunteers  Billy  and  John 
have  brought  her  is  prepared  and  delivered 
by  The  Lighthouse,  a  Red  Feather  settlement 
in  the  industrial  neighborhood  of  Kensington 
in  Philadelphia.  Year  round,  five  days  a  week, 
with  a  dependability  equaling  that  of  the 
postal  service,  this  "Meals  on  Wheels"  pro- 
gram brings  a  hot  and  a  cold  meal  directly  to 
the  tables  and  bedsides  of  people  who  cannot 
make  or  obtain  their  own. 

For  a  year  now  Mrs.  Burns  has  been  one 
of  them.  She  lives  in  a  small  room  which  is 
old  and  drab— but  bracingly  clean.  Slowly 
but  persistently  she  sees  to  that.  A  good  chair 
and  an  elegant  china  lamp  base,  mementos  of 
her  former  home,  are  lovingly  polished. 

Mrs.  Burns  thinks  about  the  past  a  good 
deal,  but  since  becoming  a  customer  of 
Meals  on  Wheels  she  is  enjoying  life  in  the 
present  too.  She  sleeps  more  easily,  has  a  fine 
appetite  and  has  gained  much-needed  weight. 

To  Lighthouse  visitors  (who  may  be  adult 
volunteers  or  staff  as  well  as  teen-age  boys 
and  girls)  she  now  confides  her  small  tri- 
umphs, shares  a  bit  of  news: 

"I  washed  the  inside  of  two  panes  of  my 
window  today!  They  were  getting  a  little 
grimy."  She  ducks  her  head  with  a  mixture 
of  embarrassment  and  pride.  Or:  "That  little 
neighbor  boy  you  people  found  to  run  my 
errands  is  a  right  nice  youngster.  He  goes  to 
the  same  school  I  did  nearly  sixty  years  ago." 


Such  confidences,  such  cheerfulness  and 
activity  are  a  dramatic  change  from  Mrs. 
Burns'  condition  when  a  visiting  nurse  and 
public-assistance  worker  found  her  lying  weak 
and  mute  on  a  soiled  bed  in  a  dark  and 
airless  room.  Inadequate  diet,  the  burden  of 
increasing  arthritic  disablement,  a  small  in- 
come ($67  monthly  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare)  and,  perhaps  hardest  to  bear 
of  all,  loneliness  had  eroded  her  will  to  live. 
Then  one  morning  a  small  stroke  left  her 
partly  paralyzed,  knocked  out  the  little  spark 
of  spirit  which  had  kept  her  going. 

She  didn't  even  want  to  eat,  recalls  Mrs. 
Margaret  Toy,  Lighthouse  staflF  member  in 
charge  of  Meals.  "We  set  out  knowing  that 
if  we  couldn't  rouse  her  interest  in  food  she 
would  have  to  go  to  a  hospital  or  institution. 
The  sight  of  the  meals  and  a  little  friendly 
bullying  could  do  something,  we  thought.  But 
most  important,  we  had  to  cheer  her  up." 

Every  Meals'  visitor  knows  that  his  smile, 
his  joke,  his  kindness  in  removing  the  cap  of 
a  milk  bottle  for  fingers  unable  to  do  it,  can 
be  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  person 
he  serves  as  the  food  itself.  Results  don't 
show  right  away,  of  course.  Lighthouse  work- 
ers remember  the  woman  who  threw  the  food 
back  at  them,  the  old  man  who  slammed  the 
door  in  their  faces.  But  they  understand  that 
people  accustomed  to  isolation  need  time  to 
renew  trust  in  others.  "When  they  are  crabby 
and  grousing,  we  go  on  being  friendly," 
stresses  Paul  Jans,  head  worker  at  The  Light- 
house. Within  a  few  months,  patience  and 
kindness  pay  off  in  warm  welcomes  and  hap- 
pier lives. 

Kensington's  Meals  on  Wheels  is  named 
after  and  somewhat  patterned  on  the  pro- 
gram started  in  England  during  World  War 
11  by  the  British  Women's  Voluntary  Service 
for  Civil  Defense.  Begun  by  The  Lighthouse 
in  January,  1954,  Meals  usually  serves  be- 
tween 30  and  40  people  a  day,  about  100  dif- 
ferent individuals  over  the  course  of  the 
year.  They  are  men  and  women  whose  health 
is  endangered  by  substandard  diets  or  by  the 
exertion  of  going  out  for  meals.  Most  are 
referred  to  the  service  by  Kensington  medical 
and  social  workers,  though  at  times  a  friend 
or  neighbor  continued  on  page  25 
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Look  wliat's  new  from  Aunt  Jemima ! 


I 


Spicy  sausage  buckwheats  sizzle  on  the  noonday  griddle 


Great  shakes... Sausage  Meat  Pancakes ! 


For  those  husky  winter  appetites,  here's  a  meal  in  itself  just  10  shakes  off 
your  shelf.  And  so  good !  First,  you  break  up  bulk  sausage  meat  and  fry  it 
till  it's  well  cooked,  then  drain  it.  While  it's  cooking,  shake  up  a  batch  of 
Aunt  Jemima  Buckwheats  (see  package  directions),  using  a  tablespoon  of 
sausage  drippings  for  shortening.  Pour  batter  over  clusters  of  cooked  sausage 
meat.  Bake,  and  flip  just  once.  Guaranteed  great  eating ! 


QmJIa^  AuACt  vJeWAvuxy  ^u/«o  i^jcxju  ALL  THREE 
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/  give  Mrs.  Toy  the  name  of  someone  who 
ds  help. 

"hree  different  delivery  routes  are  covered 
h  noontime  by  car,  station  wagon  and  the 

truci<  (a  gift  from  the  local  Lions  Club). 

tomers  must  live  close  enough  for  deliver- 
to  be  completed  within  an  hour, 
iiding  fees  for  meals— from  55  to  80  cents 
ly  last  year — are  set  by  gray-haired  "Peg" 
',  who  visits  each  prospective  customer, 
tly  finds  out  his  situation,  makes  sure  that 
er  ways  of  solving  his  problems  are  not 
ored.  ("We  don't  want  a  social  agency  to 
2  on  what  should  be  a  family  responsi- 
ty,"  Paul  Jans  explains.)  Incomes  are 
formly  low.  Most  receive  Department  of 
)lic  Welfare  payments,  an  average  last 
r  of  $64  to  $67  monthly,  with  an  allow- 
e  for  medical  costs.  Others,  on  Social 
urity,  get  payments  ranging  from  $53  to 
,  with  no  allowance  for  medical  care.  But 
ryone  pays  somcihing.  "That  way  it  is  not 
rity.  They  feel  they  have  the  right  to  com- 
in.  Without  that,  something  of  individual 
nan  dignity  vvt)uki  be  lost." 
/leals  on  Wheels  has  a  place  in  the  lives  of 
ny  people  besides  those  it  serves.  There  are, 
instance,  the  thirty  tenth-grade  girls  from 
isington  High  School  who  arrive  shortly 
3re  9  A.M.,  chat- 
ng  and  laughing, 

their  morning 
s  at  The  Light- 
ise.  Here  their 
dy  of  science, 
Ith,  social  studies 

nutrition  is  built 
and  food  plan- 
l  and  food  han- 
ig.  The  class  has 
ved  to  be  a  lesson 
nore  than  practi- 

techniqucs.  As 
f'analyzethedaily 
lis  on  Wheels" 
»us,  consider  nu- 
ional  needs  of 
pie  of  differing 
sand  occupations 
,  once  a  week, 

at  a  time,  go  out 
leliver  meals,  the 
i  see  firsthand  a 
I  real  problem  of 
idult  community. 
I  never  knew 
•e  were  people  so 

le  in  the  world  and  needing  help,"  one  of 
youngsters  told  Mrs.  Gloria  Daniel,  Ken- 
;ton  High  School  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
s.  Some  have  been  repelled  by  the  dirty, 
ioverished  houses,  but  roused  to  pity  by 
f)eople  "so  thin  and  sickly-looking." 
ach  day,  around  11:30  Activity  quickens 
de  kitchen.  Two  part-time  employees  have 
ked  the  hot  food,  and  the  high-school  girls 
e  made  and  wrapped  sandwiches,  filled 
sealed  paper  cups.  Now  a  couple  of  them 
standing  by  the  warming  oven.  As  Billie 
;ram,  the  cook,  fills  each  paper  plate,  they 
p  aluminum  foil  tightly  around  it,  slide  it 
>  an  insulated  bag  which  is  sealed  with  a 
it  metal  clip.  (On  another  day  older  women 
inteers  might  be  helping  to  prepare  and 
k  a  hot  meal  of  ham,  potato,  carrots,  sliced 
5apple,  and  a  cold-meat  sandwich  and 
ing  of  fig  bars.) 

leanwhile  the  three  staff  members  who  are 
Irive  appear.  Early  in  the  program  it  was 
nd  that  Kensington's  one-way,  narrow, 
gested  streets  discouraged  volunteer  drivers, 
now  Lighthouse  staff  members  are  always 
hand  for  that  job.  Mrs.  Toy,  who  is 
gned  today,  checks  to  see  that  clipboards 
ready,  each  with  a  typed  list  of  addresses, 
'ing  directions  and  notes  about  special 
s  (for  diabetics,  mainly,  who  are  given 
ugared  desserts),  instructions  as  to  who 
I  milk  or  coffee.  Sandwiches  and  paper 
s  have  been  counted  out;  vacuum  bottles 
hot  coffee  are  waiting.  Large  cardboard 
ons  are  quickly  filled  with  just  the  right 
nber  of  hot  meals  for  each  route, 
n  rapid  order  delivery  is  under  way.  With 
5.  Toy  go  Billy  and  John,  youngsters  from 
earby  parochial  school  (currently  closed 


"Brotherhood  is  one  of  the  most 
demanding— and  most  rewarding— 
principies  in  our  lives,  its  applica- 
tion is  not  limited  to  our  homes  or 
to  our  homeland.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  brotherhood  stretch  around 
the  world;  and  wherever  men 
dwell,  their  needs  and  their  suc- 
cesses are  for  all  to  share."  — 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Honorary 
Chairman,  Brotherhood  Week. 

BROTHERHOOD 
WEEK 

FEBRUARY  15-22 

Sponsored  by 
the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews 


for  a  teachers'  meeting)  who  just  turned  up 
to  help  out. 

Teen-agers  are  "the  volunteers  we  did  not 
expect  and  have  got  by  the  dozen,"  Mr.  Jans 
says.  On  any  regular  holiday  or  during  sum- 
mer vacation  there  are  usually  more  of  them 
waiting  to  go  on  the  routes  than  can  be  taken. 
One  especially  faithful  youngster,  from  Stet- 
son Junior  High  School,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  two  older  brothers,  has  been 
a  volunteer  for  three  years— since  he  was 
eleven.  There  are  girls,  too,  from  Stetson, 
where  the  student  service  organization  last 
year  collected,  through  dances  and  contests, 
and  turned  over  to  Meals  on  Wheels,  3500 
cans  of  food. 

On  the  route  the  youngsters  are  seeing  hard 
things,  but  at  each  place  there  is  evidence, 
too,  of  the  help  which  has  been  given.  Billy 
shows  Mrs.  Toy  the  letter  a  customer  has 
asked  him  to  mail.  "Gee,  it's  a  shame  some 
of  them  have  to  live  this  way.  His  room's 
kinda  dirty  and  his  legs  are  all  swollen  up  so 
he  can't  walk  much— not  even  out  to  the 
mailbox.  I  sure  hope  I'm  not  like  that  when  I 
get  old,  though  I  guess  everybody  gets  some- 
thing the  matter.  But  doesn't  he  have  anyone 
to  look  after  him?"  Mrs.  Toy  explains  that  a 
stepson  out  in  California  can't  do  much  except 
send  an  occasional 
check.  The  boys  are 
quiet  as  she  drives 
on  to  the  next  stop. 

Friends  of  the 
Meals  on  Wheels 
program  include  the 
third-graders  and 
Cub  Scoutswho  have 
taken  around  Easter 
baskets  and  cray- 
oned paper  bunnies; 
and  men  of  the  Lions 
Club  who  at  Christ- 
mastime pay  for  an 
extra-special  dinner, 
give  every  customer 
a  present.  And  last 
year  a  mother,  father 
and  three  small  chil- 
dren brought  pure, 
clear  singing  of  car- 
ols to  those  who,  be- 
cause of  Meals,  are 
no  longer  forgotten. 

"People  love  to 
help  because  it's  such 
a  direct  service," 
Mrs.  Toy  says.  And  it's  not  all  giving  either. 
The  teen-agers  are  finding  out  the  old  truth  that 
helping  can  be — in  their  words — "fun"  too. 

Mr.  Dougherty  is  a  favorite  of  the  young 
visitors.  Short  and  somewhat  shaggy,  he  al- 
ways wears  a  plaid  muffler  round  his  throat,  a 
striped  golfing  cap  jauntily  on  his  gray  hair. 
"Just  born  cheerful,"  he  is  proof  that  age  and 
sickness  don't  have  to  break  a  person's  spirit. 

"You're  right  on  time,  boys,"  his  husky 
voice  calls  out  as  he  hears  them  coming.  The 
room  they  enter  has  no  bed  because  Mr. 
Dougherty  is  an  asthmatic  and  must  sleep  sit- 
ting up,  leaning  over  a  pillow  on  the  tabletop. 
There  are  no  curtains  at  the  window  and  the 
bottom  of  the  old  green  shade,  missing  its 
wooden  piece,  hangs  in  tatters.  Mr.  Dough- 
erty has  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  make  the 
room  gay  by  propping  up  on  the  dresser 
greeting  cards  which  he  has  kept  to  savor 
friendships  and  relive  memories.  A  birthday 
card  sent  him  by  women  of  the  Kensington 
Quoit  Club  has  the  place  of  honor  on  his 
table,  at  which  he  now  sits,  a  game  of  solitaire 
before  him. 

"How're  you  doing,  Mr.  Dougherty?  Still 
cheating  yourself  at  cards?" 

"Ah,  now,  lad,  don't  say  that.  Just  hand 
over  that  good  food." 

"Yes,  sir!"  With  a  flourish,  Billy  puts  the 
plate  on  the  table,  which  is  covered  with  fresh 
newspapers  (the  blankets,  rugs,  tablecloths  of 
the  poor).  „  , 

"Hey,  you've  got  a  broken  window,  John 

S6CS. 

"Yes."  the  old  man  says.  "But  have  ye 
noticed,  the  hole's  just  the  righ!  size  to  let  m 
just  the  right  amount  of  fresh  air  for  the  little 
plant  a  young  one  brought  around  to  me  the 
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NEW  FRENCHS 
SPAGHETTI  SAUCE  MIX.. 


GET  '4-H0UR"SPAGHETTI  SAUCE  FLAVOR 
iN  10  MmJESKWH/LEVOUR SPAGHETTI OOOKS) 

SAVE  YOURSELF  TIME— In  minutes,  New  French's  Spaghetti  Sauce 
Mix  transforms  plain  tomato  paste  into  rich,  spicy  spaghetti  sauce.  Gives 
you  that  long-simmered  flavor  and  texture  no  canned  sauce  ever  has! 

SAVE  A  DIME — Clip  coupon.  Take  it  to  your  dealer.  It's  worth  lOd  to- 
ward purchase  of  one  package  of  New  French's  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix. 

I  

CLIP  THIS   COUPON!  TAKE  IT  TO  YOUR   DEALER  TODAY! 


toward  purchase  of  one  package  of 

SPAGHETTI  SAUCE  MIX 

TO  THE  DEALER:  This  Coupon  will  be  ri'decmed     Customer  .must  pay  any  sales  tax.  Cash  value  is 


for  lOt  plus  2t  for  handling,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  our  offer.  Coupons  presented  by 
other  than  retail  distributors  will  not  be  honored. 
Any  other  application  constitutes  fraud.  This 
coupon  is  void  if  taxed,  i)rohibited  or  otherwise 
restricted  by  law.  Offer  limited,  one  to  a  family. 


LL, 


1/1,5  of  a  cent.  For  redemption  mail  to  Atlantis 
Sales  Corporation.  Box  X^,  Mount  Vernon  10, 
New  York.  In  Canada  mail  to  Reckitt  &  Colman 
(Canada).  Ltd.,  ltK)0  Amherst  St..  Montreal, 
P.Q.,  Canada.  Good  only  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 
Offer  expires  April  15,  1959. 

ATLANTIS  SALES  CORP.,  Rochester,  Nei<'  York 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


Quick  Main  Dish  with  an  English  Accent  1 


f 


Dinty  Moore  BEEF  STEW 

makes  the  hearty  meat  filling! 

Such  good  things  in  America's  favorite  beef  stew:  big  juicy  chunks  of 
tender  lean  beef,  tender  young  carrots,  firm  white  potatoes  ...  all  in  a 
glistening  beef-rich  gravy!  To  make  your  London  Beef  Pie  extra  "showy", 
heap  some  of  the  biggest  chunks  of  beef  in  the  open  center. 

Pillsbuiy  GOLDEN  Pie  Crust  Mix 

makes  the  tender,  flaky 'conversation  crust! 

See  how  easy  the  golden  dough  handles,  how  tender  and  flaky  the  golden 
crust  comes  out.  (Cheese  makes  it  an  even  deeper  gold;  caraway  seed 
gives  a  hint  of  the  flavor  you  love  in  rye  bread.)  As  always,  Pillsbury's 
famous  "Chill  Blending"  of  ingredients  adds  extra  tenderness,  flakiness. 


Bake . 


1  cup  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 
H  teaspoon  caraway  seeds  and 
1  package  Pillsbury  Golden  Pie  Crust  Mix. 

pastry  for  two-crust  pie  as  directed  on  pack- 
age, using  cheese-pie  crust  mixture.   Fit  bot- 
tom crust  loosely  into  8-inch  piepan. 
1  can  (IM  lbs.)  Dinty  Moore  Beef  Stew  into 
pastry-lined  piepan. 

and  place  top  crust  as  directed  on  package, 
cutting  a  St.  George  cross  (as  pictured)  for 
escape  of  steam, 
in  hot  oven  (400°)  30  to  35  minutes  until 
golden  brown.  Pie  may  cool  slightly  before 
serving  at  the  table. 


SAVE  SUn 

Dinty  Moore  BEEF  STEW 

with  coupon  in  Pillsbury  Package 
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IV  man  puts  his  foot  down 
about  Worcestershire! 


Once  a  man  discovers 
Lea  &  Perrins  Worces- 
tershire, that's  it!  Noth- 
ing else  will  do!  It's  a 
matter  of  taste,  and 
Lea  &  Perrins  has  it— 
full-strength,  yet  mel- 
low and  delicious!  Give 
your  cooking  the  flavor 
men  like,  the  easy 
L  &  P  way. 


KBKr  ^^^^ 
rRBBS   COOK  BOOK 

"DISHES  MEN  LIKE" 

Write- 

LEA  ft  PERRINS 

241  West  St.,  New  York  City  13. 

Dept.  L 


0i 


irr 


EnHill  at  Low  Cost 


d  nn  ^  subscription  to  Trailer  Topics  Mag- 

^  I  tlU  azine  will  give  you  all  the  important 

I  facts  on  mobilehomes  —  the  modern, 

4  month  trial  """"^ 
subscription  2  years  $3.00 


TRAILER  TOPICS  MAGAZINE 


Suite  1592,  28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4,  III. 


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 


SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUE 

Doctors  recommend  Sugarine  for 
diabetics,  overweights,  lo-calorie 
diets.  Pure,  Harmless,  Economical. 


GUARANTEED  NON-FATTENING 


4  OZ.— 75< 

AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


COMPLETELY  NEW  AND  AUTOMATIC 

"L^E^cVp^r  PERCOLATOR 


COFFEE  URN 


PlUrii  TO  YOUR  CHURCH 
UlVtIV        OR  GROUP 

'WITHOUT  Ic  COST! 

Amazing!  Just  add  cold  water  and 
coffee,  turn  switch  and  watch  it 
perk.  Brews  48  cups  automatically. 
I'll  send  this  Percolator  to  your 
^oup  in  advance,  with  a  supply 
of  my  famous  flavorings.  Have  10 
members  sell  only  5  bottles  each, 
ind  it  13  yours  to  keep!  Take  ap  to  60  days;  we  give  credit. 
Write  Now  for  Complete  Details  FREE! 
tush  name  and  address  for  my  exciting  Plan  which  gives  your 
rroup  thi?  new  Percolator  and  other  valuable  equipment  or 
idd-  many  dollars  to  your  treasury  —  sent  free,  no  obligation. 

UINA  EUZABETH  WAOE,  2201  Tyree  St.  Lynchburg ,  Va. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 

Other  day.  Do  you  know  her,  boys?  She's  a 
pretty  thing— no  bigger'n  that— from  some 
church  over  in  Dre,xel  Hill  .  .  .  United  Pres- 
byterian, I  think."  Already  lifting  his  fork,  he 
doesn't  wait  for  an  answer.  "This  food's  al- 
ways hot  and  tasty;  I'm  going  to  start  right 
in.  You  know,  it's  usually  something  I 
wouldn't  have  the  gumption  to  make  for 
m'self  if  I  did  have  a  stove.  And  don't  forget 
me  coffee.  I  want  a  good  full  cup." 

"Aw,  now.  Do  we  ever  forget?"  Billy  asks. 

"No,  no,  that's  right.  You  Meals  people 
don't  forget.  Why,  I  couldn't  get  better  service 
at  the  swankiest  hotel  in  town,  young  man!" 

The  "Meals  people"  who  don't  forget  should 
justly  include  the  nurses,  doctors  and  social 
workers  who  make  up  the  area  health-workers 
committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Health  and 
Welfare  Council.  It  was  they  who  first  saw 
the  need  for  such  a  service,  studied  the  British 
program  and  made  preliminary  plans  to  start 
a  Meals  on  Wheels  themselves.  Being  a  con- 
sultative group,  meeting  only  five  times  a 
year,  the  committee  found  it  was  not  or- 
ganizationally equipped  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram, so  turned  to  The  Lighthouse,  asked  it 
to  get  Meals  on  Wheels  rolling. 

Begun  as  a  demonstration  project.  Meals 
was  not  planned  as  a  permanent  Lighthouse 
program.  "We  think  it  should  be  a  public 
responsibility— city  wide,"  says  Mr.  Jans  hope- 
fully. To  date  the  service  has  been  financed 
by  grants  from  the  Henrietta  Tower  Wurtz 
Foundation,  additional  help  from  a  trust  fund 
administered  by  Girard  Trust  Co.,  some  funds 
(SI 500  to  $2000  yearly)  from  the  Lighthouse 
budget  and  the  clients'  fees  which  annually 


Almost  all  men  Improve  on  acquaint- 
ance. ANDRE  MAUROIS 

The  Art  of  Living 
English  Universities  Press,  Ltd. 


just  about  cover  the  cost  of  food  (between 
$4500  and  S5000).  This  fiscal  year  (June 
'58-  59)  the  Lions  Club  has  guaranteed  $2500, 
about  half  the  needed  amount.  The  rest  must 
come  from  other  sources. 

Though  its  future  is  not  assured  financially, 
Meals  on  Wheels  is  such  a  direct,  needed  and 
loving  service  that  Lighthouse  workers  cannot 
believe  it  will  disappear.  Not  only  is  such  a 
possibility  distressing  in  human  terms;  it  may 
also  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  in  terms 
of  burdens  on  the  community.  Dr.  Stanley  A. 
Tauber,  medical  adviser  to  the  program,  points 
out  that  the  combined  use  of  various  home- 
care  services  such  as  Meals  on  Wheels  and 
nursing  and  physiotherapy  is  less  expensive 
than  hospital  care  and  can  sometimes  cut  hos- 
pitalization by  a  week  or  more.  All  too  often, 
before  Meals  existed,  the  health-workers  com- 
mittee had  observed  scarce  hospital  beds  being 
occupied  by  convalescent  patients  who  could 
not  be  sent  home,  though  their  need  for  medi- 
cal serv  ice  had  waned,  because  there  was  no 
way  for  them  to  get  meals.  Others,  they  knew, 
were  being  released  strengthened  by  hospital 
care  and  nutrition  but  with  no  hope  of  staying 
well  on  the  meager  diets  to  which  they  re- 
turned. "Physically,  psychologically  and  med- 
ically," Dr.  Tauber  stresses,  "it  is  better  for 
the  iiidividuals  and  the  public  to  keep  these 
people  in  the  community." 

In  hearty  agreement  is  gentle  Mane  Zugel, 
the  visiting  nurse  whom  Mrs.  Toy  remembers 
as  the  first  to  ask,  "Couldn't  we  do  sonwrlmg 
so  that  these  people  could  have  at  least  one  hot 
meal  a  day?"  Where  once  she  and  other  health 
workers  often  discovered  the  infirm  and  lonely 
trying  to  live  on  little  more  than  cold  canned 
goods  dry  cereal  and  bread,  today  they  find 
many  such  patients  happily  cutting  a  P'ece  of 
roast  beef  or  dipping  into  a  mound  of  mashed 
potato  brought  by  ibe  service.  If  Miss  Zugel 
arris  es  just  as  the  meal  does,  she's  apt  to  be 
waved  away  temporarilv  with  a  firm  ''Excuse 
me.  I'm  going  to  eat  while  it's  hot!  But  she 
doesn't  mind.  For  her,  just  as  for  the  tiiore 
than  500  men  a-;d  women  who  have  been 
helped  to  better  health  and  spirits.  Meals  on 
Wheels  is  a  dream  come  true.  e  n  d 


YOUR  FIRST  TASTE 
WILL  TELL  YOU 
its  real  whipped  cream 


SO  RIGHT  FOR  TONIGHT.  .  .  and 
so  easy.  Serve  luscious  fresh-frozen  berries 
over  generous  wedges  of  your  favorite 
cake.  .  .  topped  with  delicious  Reddi-Wip. 
It's  real  whipped  cream  with  just  a  hint  of 
sugar  and  vanilla.  All  desserts  taste  better 
with  real  cream  Reddi-Wip. 

®  1959.  REDOl  -WIP,  INC..  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 


a  of  Huntington,  Tenn. 

A  leading  medicated  lotion  was  used  on  Helen  Landon's  left  hand.  Her  3  times  a  day  for  several  days. The  beautifying  action  of  Jergens  was  proved 

riglit  h;m(l  was  given  Jergens  care.  See  the  difference  in  this  unretouched  by7131iousewivesinotherhand-soakingtests.Forsuminaryoftests,doctors 

|)h()lo.  Test  was  made  while  Helen  Landon  soaked  her  hands  in  detergents  and  dermatologists  may  write  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Jergens  beautifies  hands  as  nothing  else  can 

. . .  and  the  picture  proves  it! 

Jergens  both  protects  your  hands  and  pampers  your 
skin.  That's  why  it  beautifies  as  nothing  else 
can.  Jergens  doesn't  coat  skin  with  sticky  film . . . 
it  penetrates  to  protect.  It  stops  even  red, 
rough  detergent  hands ...  softens  and  smooths. 
Jergens  is  the  true  beauty  lotion.  Only  15^  to  ^1 
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Bridge  Clubs 
LOVE 

them  Co  n't  keep 

the  dishes  filled!  Nobody 
can  resist  the  melt-on-the- 
tongue  goodness  of 
pure  creamery  butter, 
fresh-mint  flavor,  and 
other  prized  ingredients. 


tvithin  easy  reach  at 
your  nearby  supermarket 

"Vernells 

ABUTTER  minTS 

VANILLA  or  CHOCOLATE 

Vernell-Thompson  Candy  Co.,  Seattle 


"Lots  of  children  have  nightmares  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six.  and  there  are 
many  phobias  at  this  time,  mild  or  severe, 
which  have  no  rational  explanation." 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 


EDWARD  W.\LLO\\nTCH 


The  meaning 


of 


Youni^  c 


hiklren's 
fears 


Bn  BENJ.A.Ml.N  SPOCK.  M.D. 


Here  arc  brief  excerpts  from  eight  dif- 
ferent letters,  at^out  children  be- 
tween three  and  six  years  of  age. 

1.  "This  child  is  so  frightened  of  dogs 
I  can"t  get  her  to  go  out  to  play.  She  just 
screams  and  gets  petrified  when  one 
comes  anywhere  near  her.  Her  heart 
pounds  so  hard  you  can  feel  it  when  you 
put  your  arms  around  her.  As  far  as  we 
know,  no  dog  has  CNcr  harmed  her." 

2.  "Will  you  consider  writing  on  night- 
mares in  preschool  children?  My  3^j- 
year-old  son  has  nightmares  quite  often." 

3.  "Often  she's  awake  for  a  couple  of 
hours  after  going  to  bed,  calling  out  that 
she  can't  go  to  sleep,  asking  that  her 
daddy  or  I  lie  down  with  her,  etc.  When 
we  come  upstairs  later,  no  matter  how 
carefully  we  close  our  bedroom  door, 
she's  awake  in  an  instant,  calling  out  to 
us  to  leave  our  door  open." 

4.  "He  can't  get  his  mind  off  broken 
things.  I  never  realized  how  many 
broken  things  we  had  in  the  house  until  he 
pointed  them  out.  I  keepexplainingto  him 
how  it  happened  and  how  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter, but  he  keeps  on  worrying  just  the 
same." 

5.  "His  only  anxieties  seem  to  be  fear  of 
the  dark  and  a  horror  of  Smokey,  the 
fire-fighting  bear.  This  fear  is  carried  to 
the  point  where  he  v\ill  dash  out  of  the 
living  room  during  station  breaks  on 
television,  just  on  the  chance  that  Smokey 
might  flash  on  the  screen.  .  .  .  During  the 
past  year  he  has  been  masturbating  a 
lot." 

6.  "In  children,  how  do  you  stop  sex 
play?  How  can  you  make  them  under- 
stand that  sex  is  only  for  adults,  and  not 
for  children?" 

7.  "I'll  never  forget  the  time  at  about 
3  !4  years  of  age  when  she  was  sitting  on 
the  lap  of  a  casual  friend  of  ours  named 
Arnold  and  said  conversationally,  to  the 
room  at  large,  "Arnold  has  a  penis.'  Since 
it  sounded  like  "peanuts"  she  was  asked 
to  repeat  herself!  Thank  heavens  for  un- 
derstanding friends!" 

8.  "Lately  she  has  become  increasingly 
obstinate  and  defiant  toward  me.  She  w  ill 
stand  there  with  her  eyes  flashing  and  tell 
me  that  she  doesn't  have  to  do  what  I 
ask.  Something  has  gone  wrong  which  I 
don't  understand.  I  feel  that  I  must  have 
failed.  .  .  .  Her  daddy  can  do  no  wrong. 
She  not  only  co-operates  with  him  beau- 
tifully but  she  has  taken  to  mothering 
him,  to  his  great  amusement." 


Her  feeling  toward  her  father  is  a  special  one 
just  because  he  is  a  man. 


Of  course  I  don't  know  the  full  situa- 
tion in  any  of  these  cases  because  I  have 
only  the  letters.  But  they  remind  me  of 
similar  problems  in  other  cases  which 
have  been  carefully  studied  in  doctors' 
offices  or  child-guidance  clinics,  and 
which  have  been  found  to  be  related  to 
the  complicated  pattern  of  emotional 
development  which  children  must  go 
through  between  three  and  six  years  of 
age.  Most  children  manage  to  navigate 
this  passage  on  a  fairly  even  keel.  Others 
get  stuck  on  various  shoals  along  the 
way,  or  at  least  are  shaken  up  by  the 
waves,  as  the  examples  in  the  letters  indi- 
cate. 

It's  not  an  easy  stage  of  emotional  de- 
velopment to  explain.  One  reason  is  that 
it's  complicated.  But  a  more  important 
reason — by  far — is  that  the  w  hole  descrip- 
tion sounds  unfamiliar,  unlikely  and  un- 
wholesome to  most  adults  who  have  not 
studied  children  professionally.  The  more 
significant  emotional  developments  take 
place  below  the  surface,  in  the  uncon- 
scious levels  of  the  child's  mind.  That's 
one  reason  why  we,  as  grownups,  don't 
recall  such  feelings  and  events  from  our 
own  pasts.  They  were  repressed  into  our 
unconscious  minds— just  as  they  are  re- 
pressed into  our  children's  unconscious 
minds— because  they  were  too  disturbing. 

Remember  that  I'm  having  to  con- 
dense a  long  complex  story  into  a  short 
space. 

Somewhere  around  three  years  of  age 
a  child  is  apt  to  begin  to  show  a  more  in- 
tense affectionateness  toward  his  mother 
and  father.  When  he  was  younger  he 
loved  them  very  much,  but  that  was 
primarily  a  dependent  love.  You  might 
say  he  had  to  love  them  then,  because  he 
sensed  that  he  needed  them  desperately 
for  the  security  which  only  they  could 
provide. 

Now  he  is  a  real  person  who  sees  lov- 
able qualities  in  another  real  person — 
and  responds  to  these  with  delight  and 
devotion.  He  wants,  on  his  own  initia- 


tive, to  do  things  for  the  parent,  and  to 
be  like  the  parent. 

Another  aspect  of  the  three-year-old's 
love  is  that  it  begins  to  distinguish  more 
sharply  between  man  and  woman.  The 
boy  sees  that  he  is  a  male  and  he  will 
grow  to  be  a  man  like  his  father.  So  his 
love  of  his  father  takes  on  increasingly 
the  quality  of  admiration.  He  watches 
him  carefully  and  does  his  best  to  model 
himself  after  him,  in  pursuits  and  manner. 

His  love  of  his  mother,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  on  an  increasingly  romantic 
quality,  partly  as  a  result  of  his  sexual 
make-up,  partly  because  of  his  identifi- 
cation with  his  father.  He  wants  to  re- 
gard and  treat  his  mother  as  his  father 
does. 

The  little  girl  now  senses  that  she  is  on 
the  way  to  becoming  a  woman.  Increas- 
ingly she  takes  on  her  mother's  interests 
in  child  or  doll  care,  housework,  femi- 
nine adornment.  She  shows  that  her  feel- 
ing toward  her  father  is  a  special  and 
delightful  one  just  because  he  is  a  man. 
She  may  play  up  to  him  in  a  coy  way 
that  he  can't  resist. 

Between  the  ages  of  three  and  four, 
most  children  gain  the  realization  that 
marriage  is  the  most  significant  relation- 
ship between  a  man  and  a  woman.  In 
their  intense  desire  to  identify  with  their 
parents,  they  begin  to  think  and  talk  and 
play  marriage.  What  is  not  logical  to  an 
adult,  though  very  logical  to  a  child,  is 
that  he  should  most  often  think  of  him- 
self as  marrying  that  member  of  the 
opposite  sex  who  is  a  hundred  times  more 
important  to  him  than  any  other — his 
mother  if  he's  a  boy,  her  father  if  she's 
a  girl.  There  are  many  things  about  mar- 
riage which  the  child  doesn't  know  at  this 
tender  age,  including  the  fact  that  mar- 
riage to  a  parent  is  out  of  the  question. 
But  a  sensible  mother  doesn't  shame  a 
child  who  speaks  of  marrying  her  some- 
day, because  she  senses  the  devotion  and 
innocence  that  make  such  a  remark  pos- 
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bringing  up  baby^ 

Hints  Collected  by  Mrs.  Dan  Gerber,  Mother  of  5 


Three  important  milestones  in  a  year-old's  life: 
(1)  When  he  tries  to  step  out  alone.  (2)  When  he  tries  to  make 
a  spoon  behave.  (3)  When  he  really  tries  to  copycat  your 
words.  Three  ways  you  can  help  baby  achieve  these  skills: 

1.  In  walking,  try  to  encourage  rather  than  urge. 
Pushing  may  actually  hold  baby  back. 

2.  In  self-feeding,  let  baby  hold  one  spoon  while 
you  feed  him  with  another.  Be  surprised  how  soon 
he'll  catch  on. 

3.  In  talking,  it  helps  to  talk  directly  to  baby, 
repeat  often  and  point  to  objects  as  you  talk. 


Sturdy  Story  for  Small  Fry 

Proteins  play  a  powerful  role  in  your  baby's  development 
because  tliey  provide  strength,  promote  growth,  and  aid  and 
abet  in  the  building  of  all  body  structures.  Gerber  Strained 
and  Junior  Meats  are  rich  in  precious  proteins  .  .  .  offer 
valuable  B-vilamins  and  minerals,  too.  Made  from  selected, 
inspected  Armour  cuts,  these  quality  meats  are  specially 
processed  to  remove  most  of  the  fat  and  coarse  tissue.  Special, 
controlled  cooking  helps  preserve  true-meat  flavors  and 
the  utmost  in  wholesome  food  values.  8  Strained  ftUffWyX 
varieties.  4  Junior  Meats  for  tots  with  a  few  teeth.  lUliUiUr 


"Forcing  the  Issue'' 

Thousands  of  words  have  been  written  about  the  after-effects 

of  forcing  a  reluctant  toddler  to  eat.  Most  mothers  try  to  be 

as  patient  and  casual  as  possible,  but  often  use  indirect  forcing 

tricks  unconsciously  to  get  a  "little  more  down."  For  example: 

(1 )  Offering  a  reward  for  licking  the  platter  clean.  (2)  Comparing 

the  intake  of  the  toddler  to  that  of  an  older  child.  (3)  Hurrying 

a  dawdler  with  meaningful  looks.  It's  hard  not  to  resort  to  this  kind 

of  trickery  at  times,  but  indirect  forcing  may  encourage  bad 

habits,  increase  balkiness  and  prolong  stalling  if  junior  sees 

thattie''s  annoying  you. 


4  Appe-teasing  Ideas 

No  need  to  force,  plead,  threaten  or  coax  when  you  offer 
Gerber's  Junior  High  Meat  Dinners.  Small  fry  take  naturally 
to  these  delicious  "main  dishes."  That's  because  they  have 
3  times  as  much  savory  meat  as  regular  vegetable  and  meat 
combinations.  This  extra  meat  is  combined  with  selected 
vegetables  and  cereal  for  unusual  flavor  interest  and  a  generous 
assortment  of  nutrients,  including  proteins  and  high 
vitamin-A  value.  Beef,  Chicken,  Veal,  Turkey. 


A  Word  from  Dan  Gerber 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  1950,  the 
r     '~      Gerber  Products  Company  set  up  an  independent 
'     *^     foundation  known  as  the  Gerber  Baby  Foods  Fund. 
.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  support  a  continuous 

^  i       nutrition  and  food  research  program  to  uncover  new 
facts  on  nutrition  and  the  relation  of  food  to  children's 
development.  Each  year,  grants  are  awarded  to  doctors,  students, 
hospitals,  and  colleges  to  promote  long-range  programs 
in  the  interest  of  better  nutrition  for  your  baby." 


DOORWAY  TO  SAFETY-Try-anything  toddlers  discover  all 
too  soon  how  to  lock  the  bathroom  door.  If  your  little 
"mechanical  genius"  has  learned  this  trick  you'll  be  interested 
in  this  safety  tip  from  a  mother:  "Two  pieces  of  adhesive 
tape,  cross-slashed  over  the  bolt  of  the  bathroom  door,  will 
prevent  a  toddler  from  locking  himself  in." 


Babies  are  our  business  .  .  .  our  only  business! 

Gerber 

® 


BABY  FOODS 


FREMONT.  MICHIGAN 

5  CEREALS    •    OVER  85  STRAINED  ft  JUNIOR  FOODS.  INCLUDING  MEATS. 


r 


Soothing  a.s  Slumber 


NEW-A  RICH,  FLOWING  CREAM.  Johnson's  Baby  Liquid  Cream  provides  complete 
skin  protection  with  one  application.  Soothes,  softens,  sweetens  and  cleans  baby's  delicate  skin. 

. . .  Not  oily.  Not  greasy.  Gently  antiseptic.  In  a  new  squeeze  bottle.  .  .  .  The  newest 
achievement  in  baby  care  from  the  most  trusted  name  in  baby  products.  ^i^|l/H/VOH^+^1>^l4t40Vl 


4^. 


SKIN  CARE 


J&J©'59 
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sible.  Dozens  of  parents  have  toid  me  how 
patiently  they  tried  to  explain  to  their  son 
that  he  would  grow  up  and  find  a  lovely  girl 
his  own  age,  only  to  have  him  say  firmly  at 
the  end,  "I'm  going  to  marry  mommy." 
When  we  talk  to  a  small  child  about  find- 
ing someone  else  later,  it  must  sound  as  pre- 
posterous and  disloyal  and  silly  to  him  as  it 
would  if  we  tried  the  same  speech  to  a  newly 
engaged  couple. 

Children's  romantic  and  sexual  inter- 
ests are  not  restricted  to  their  parents. 
In  fact,  the  specifically  sexual  feelings 
may  show  up  more  clearly  in  relation  to  other 
children.  They  are  apt,  on  one  occasion  or  an- 
other when  away  from  adult  supervision,  to 
get  involved  in  childish  sex  play — taking  down 
their  pants  to  show  and  compare  and  touch, 
or  "playing  doctor."  Most  of  them  do  at 
least  a  little  playing  with  their  own  genitals. 
A  boy  may  lean  against  a  lady  visitor's  knee 
while  talking  to  her,  or  ask  his  mother  to  touch 
his  penis  during  his  bath.  In  well-adjusted 
children  these  manifestations  are  not  so  in- 
tense or  so  sharply  focused  as  in  adolescents 
and  adults;  and  they  are  fairly  easily  in- 
hibited— temporarily  at  least — by  the  parent. 
When  masturbation  or  sex  play  is  very  per- 
sistent, despite  parental  disapproval,  it  is  usu- 
ally a  sign  that  the  child  is  anxious  or  other- 
wise disturbed. 

Another  development  is  a  great  interest  in 
where  a  baby  comes  from,  and  a  desire  to  have 
one.  There  are  probably  several  factors  that 
contribute  to  this  preoccupation.  There  is 
now  an  intense  intellectual  curiosity  about 
he  meaning  of  everything  the  child  runs  up 
igainst,  from  where  the  rain  comes  from  to 
why  birds  eat  worms.  His  strong  identifica- 
tion with  parents  will  make  him  want  to  have 
1  baby  of  his  own  to  take  care  of.  He  also 
ongs  to  have  a  baby  to  cherish  because  his 
Darents'  love  has  meant  so  much  to  him. 

Now  we  should  take  up  a  quite  ditfcrent 
ispect  of  sexual  development  in  the  three-to- 
ix-year-old  period:  the  common  and  perhaps 
universal  misunderstanding  about  the  physi- 
al  ditl'erence  between  boys  and  girls.  This  is 
lard  for  most  of  us  adults  to  understand.  We 
vould  assume — from  our  grown-up  logical- 
less— that  when  a  little  boy  first  saw  a  girl  un- 
iressed  and  realized  that  she  was  made  dif- 
erently,  he  would  simply  come  to  the  con- 
iusion  that  this  must  have  been  intended 
)y  Nature,  that  all  boys  must  be  made  one 
vay  and  all  girls  another.  But  the  investiga- 
ions  of  psychiatrists,  beginning  with  Freud, 
nd  the  observations  of  parents  show  that  this 
act  of  life  is  not  learned  so  simply.  Instead, 
he  little  boy  assumes  that  everybody  was 
originally  made  as  he  was.  Therefore  he  rea- 
ons  that  some  injury  must  have  happened  to 
he  girl.  Then  he  reaches  the  further  assump- 
ion  that  if  something  awf^iLcould  happen  to 
ler  penis,  perhaps  it  could  happen  to  his. 
Girls  usually  make  the  same  misinterpreta- 
on.  The  principal  difference  is  that  the  feeling 
;ft  in  the  boy  is  mainly  anxiety  about  future 
arm;  in  the  girl  the  anxiety  about  her  incom- 
leteness  is  mixed  with  disappointment  with 
er  mother  for  not  having  made  her  right, 
nd  a  lingering  rivalry  with  boys  because  of 
leir  presumed  advantage.  (A  few  boys,  how- 
ver,  become  so  worried  that  they  envy  girls 
ar  having  nothing  to  lose.) 

his  tendency  in  both  boys  and  girls 
3  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  which  is 
nreatening,  instead  of  to  a  sensible  one  which 
^ould  be  reassuring?  We  know  several  partial 
nswers.  The  young  child  is  possessive  in  a 
ery  simple  way,  tending  to  want  anything  he 
:es.  So  a  little  girl  seeing  a  penis  thinks  it  is 
etter  to  have  one,  without  any  more  sensible 
sason.  (In  the  same  way  a  little  boy  who  has 
jst  been  told  that  only  girls  can  grow  babies 
1  their  abdomens  is  apt  to  insist  vehemently 
iiat  he  is  going  to  grow  one,  too,  no  matter 
'hat  anyone  says.) 
Early  childhood  is  a  period  when  fears  are 
icked  up  easily.  Perhaps  Nature  intends  it 
lat  way  on  general  principles:  since  there  are 
al  dangers  in  the  world,  maybe  it's  safer  in 
e  long  run  if  the  young  child,  with  little  ex- 
irience  to  go  on,  develops  too  many  fears 
ther  than  too  few.  And  the  ready  capacity  of 
le  three-  four-  five-year-old  to  identify  himself 


with  others— to  feel  as  he  imagines  they  feel— 
which  IS  built  strongly  into  him,  to  foster  his 
learning  and  his  maturation,  makes  him  too 
sensitive  in  many  situations  where  he  has  no 
basic  knowledge  to  go  by.  You  may  have  ob- 
served, yourself,  how  easily  a  three-year-old 
IS  upset  by  death  or  a  cemetery  or  a  cripple.  I 
remember  the  story  of  a  four-year-old  boy 
who  was  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  man  in  an 
iron  lung.  He  suddenly  cried  in  a  panic,  'l 
can't  breathe."  Just  a  few  seconds  of  looking 
at  a  picture  of  somebody  else  had  made  him 
imagine  the  full  impact  of  a  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration. 

Another  factor  which  may  contribute  spe- 
cifically to  anxiety  about  the  genitals  is  the 
kind  of  warnings  which  some  parents  use  to 
discourage  masturbation.  Nowadays,  sensi- 
tive mothers  and  fathers  usually  avoid  punitive 
threats.  But  some  of  them,  unable  to  shake  ofT 
all  the  teachings  of  their  own  childhood,  still 


THE  BATH 


By  ELIZABETH  McFARLAND 

My  cicun  one.s,  in  your  prelly 
skins 

So  sHcelly  >vrappe(l,  nith  noble 
chins 

(The  ho> 's)  and  Delia  Kobhia 
c-iirls 

An<l  bracelet  wrists  (the  little 
pirl's), 

Y'onr  mother  views  the  lovely 
finise 

Of  album  waist,  of  keepsake  eyes 
(<>  katc!)  and  that  bright  leap- 
frog lad. 
That  bov-ainong-the-garlands 

(ra.ii). 

('hildrcn,  you  drank  your 

mother''s  milk 
And  turned  it  into  rose-breath 

silk, 

Exchanging  vitamins  and  eggs 
For  kiss-curved  arms  and  Renoir 
legs. 

So  fair  you  are,  so  wet,  so  new! 
I  ilecorate  my  life  with  you, 
.\nd  feel  no  need  to  paint  or 

gild  when 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  children. 


speak— however  gently  and  unaccusingly— 
about  the  possibility  that  touching  the  genital 
will  make  it  sick  or  sore.  Though  such  warn- 
ings are  not  drastic  in  themselves,  they  readily 
fit  in  with  other  frightening  ideas  which  the 
child  has  picked  up  or  imagined.  Furthermore, 
you'd  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  parents 
today  who  put  no  stock  in  modem  theories, 
and  angrily  threaten  that  the  penis  will  fall  off 
or  that  they  will  cut  it  off  unless  the  mastur- 
bation stops. 

There's  one  other  important  factor  con- 
tributing to  anxiety  about  the  genitals,  but  I'll 
postpone  it  for  a  minute  while  I  trace  further 
what  happens  to  the  young  child's  love  of 
parents.  Human  love  across  the  sexes  always 
has  a  possessive  aspect.  A  good  man  who 
loves  his  wife  wants  her  to  love  only  him  in 
this  respect,  and  becomes  jealous  if  another 
man  threatens  the  relationship.  As  the  small 
boy's  special  lo\e  for  his  mother  increases,  he 
becomes  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  al- 
ready belongs  to  his  father.  They  go  out  to- 
gether, they  share  interests  which  he  cannot 
understand,  they  have  the  same  room.  The 
boy  slowly  faces  the  fact  that  he  is  very 
definitely  second  fiddle.  This  is  a  bitter  realiza- 
tion at  any  age.  It  must  be  extra  hard  for  a 
small  child  because  he  feels  outclassed  in  so 
many  respects— size,  strength,  smartness, 
seniority.  A  boy's  resentment  extends  to  his 
father's  genital  too.  I've  been  told  by  a  number 


of  fathers  that  on  occasions  when  they  were 
undressed  their  sons  of  four  or  five  made  half- 
joking,  half-fierce  gestures  of  grabbing  at 
them. 

Probably  the  reason  the  boy  shows  a  par- 
ticular resentment  of  his  father's  genital  is  that 
it  is  such  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  their  rivalry.  He  feels  like  injuring  it. 
Then  he  jumps  to  the  assumption  that  his  fa- 
ther would  like  to  retaliate.  Such  reasoning  is 
based  on  several  childish  beliefs:  that  a  bad 
wish  is  almost  as  harmful  as  a  bad  act;  that  his 
parents  know  all  his  thoughts;  and  that  if  he 
had  angry  feelings  toward  someone,  the  latter 
automatically  has  the  same  feelings  toward 
him.  In  the  same  way,  the  boy  assumes  that 
since  he  would  sometimes  like  to  banish  his 
rival,  his  father  would  naturally  like  to  banish 
him  too. 

You  can  see,  then,  how  the  child's  fear  of 
retribution  from  his  father  adds  one  more  to 
his  reasons  for  being  anxious  about  the  safety 
of  his  own  genital. 

Sadly  and  paradoxically,  one  of  the  symp- 
toms which  may  appear,  when  a  boy  becomes 
excessively  worried  about  his  penis,  is  a  pre- 
occupied handling  of  it.  He  doesn't  seem 
aware  of  what  he  is  doing.  It  is  as  if  he  were 
absent-mindedly  reassuring  himself  that  it  is 
still  there,  and  protecting  it.  This  may  lead  the 
parents,  in  their  concern  for  his  character  and 
reputation,  to  make  gentle  or  harsh  threats  of 
the  harm  this  might  do,  which  compounds  the 
problem.  A  girl  who  is  unusually  anxious  may 
express  it  in  constant  handling  too. 

A  girl  feels  rivalrous  because  she  realizes 
that  her  mother  already  possesses  her  father 
and  has  had  babies  by  him.  She  would  like  to 
displace  her  mother  in  both  these  respects. 
(Occasionally  this  pops  out  in  a  happy  family 
when  the  little  girl  sweetly  urges  her  mother 
to  go  away  for  a  long,  long  trip,  during  which 
time  she  herself  promises  to  take  good  care  of 
her  father.)  But  she  assumes  that  her  mother 
knows  her  mean  wishes  and  that  her  mother 
feels  quite  rivalrous  toward  her  in  return.  So,  in 
addition  to  her  earlier  disappointment  that  her 
mother  apparently  did  not  try  to  make  her 
body  right  in  the  first  place,  she  may  get  an- 
other idea,  that  her  mother  has  taken  away 
her  penis  as  punishment  for  rivalry. 

You  may  well  be  skeptical  that  such  morbid 
feelings  occur.  They  do  not  often  appear  on 
the  surface,  especially  in  happy  families.  For 
one  thing,  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
very  time  this  rivalry  is  developing  the  child  is 
also  forming  a  particularly  strong  admiration 
for  the  parent  of  the  same  sex  as  his  or  her 
ideal,  and  affection  for  this  parent  as  a  delight- 
ful companion.  This  conflict  of  feelings  tends 
to  keep  the  antagonism  out  of  sight  most  of 
the  time. 

The  psychiatrist,  who  is  trying  to  find  out 
where  a  child  is  mixed  up,  in  order  to  straighten 
him  out,  has  the  best  opportunity  to  see  the 
negative  feelings.  Over  a  period  of  time  he 
creates  a  favorable  atmosphere  by  refraining 
from  expressing  criticism  of  the  child's 
thoughts,  no  matter  what  they  are.  The  child's 
suppressed  impulses  begin  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face. He  or  she  draws  picture  stories  and 
makes  up  plays  with  puppets  and  dolls.  In 
some  of  these  imaginary  situations  boys  kill 
fathers  and  fathers  come  back  to  life  and  kill 
sons  or  send  them  to  jail.  Penises  are  whacked 
off  with  swords.  Mothers  go  away  on  trips  and 
get  wrecked,  daughters  take  over  the  premises 
and  have  babies.  Mothers  come  back  to  pun- 
ish. 

Though  the  child's  feelings  of  rivalry,  hos- 
tility and  fear  are  repressed  into  his  uncon- 
scious, they  have  a  way  of  reappearing,  in  dis- 
guised forms,  in  dreams  and  during  the  day- 
time, too,  quite  apart  from  the  psychiatrist's 
office.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
lots  of  children  have  nightmares  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  six,  and  why  there  are  many 
phobias  at  this  time,  mild  or  severe,  which 
have  no  rational  explanation.  The  fear  about 
injury  to  his  own  genital  is  too  intense  for  the 
child  to  tolerate  consciously,  but  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed indirectly  as  a  preoccupation  with 
broken  objects,  or  as  a  very  exaggerated, 
anxious  curiosity  about  the  genitals  of  other 
children,  or  as  a  constant  absent-minded  hold- 
ing of  his  own  penis,  or  as  a  phobia  about 
amputees  or  other  cripples. 


Advertisement 


by  MAXINE  DAVIS 

When  winter  comes,  we 
expect  it  to  blow  in  colds 
and  flu  and  graver  ail- 
ments. Some  can't  be 
prevented.  Yet  it  can  be 
a  season  of  vigor  and  zest. 
Some  of  us  succumb  to  germs  and  viruses  be- 
cause we  are  undernourished,  have  let  our 
health  go  below  par.  As  we're  extra  hungry, 
we  tuck  in  plenty  of  filling  potatoes  and  beans, 
pancakes  and  pies,  figuring  that  spinach, 
salad,  and  similar  rabbit  food  can  wait  for 
summer  menus.  We  consume  all  the  calories 
we  need,  maybe  more,  and  think  we're  eating 
properly.  But  such  substantial  fare  may  not 
contain  anything  like  the  amount  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  absolutely  essential  for  good 
health  at  any  time.  Lack  of  those  vital  nu- 
tritional elements  can  lower  the  body's  ability 
to  resist  infection.  So — we  sniffle  and  sneeze! 

yVe  dont  have  to  sujfer  from  poor  nutrition 
nowadays  even  though  out-of-season  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  costly,  and  tired  and  de- 
pleted from  their  long  trip  from  field  to 
market.  Today  we  can  easily  obtain  those 
necessary  vitamins  and  minerals  packaged 
scientifically  in  the  laboratory.  With  them  we 
can  help  maintain  and  protect  good  health 
for  only  a  few  cents  a  day — a  small  outlay  for 
treasure  beyond  price. 

Even  so,  these  nutrients  should  be  selected 
wisely  and  with  care,  for  not  everyone  re- 
quires the  same  amount;  a  5-year-old,  for 
example,  doesn't  need  as  much  as  his  father. 

BEXEL  is  the  best  buy. 

You  see — the  bexel  family  of  fine  vitamins 
has  been  carefully  designed,  in  unexcelled 
quality  and  proper  combination,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  member  of  each  house- 
hold. For  example: 

For  the  baby  there's  bexel  vitamin  and 
mineral  syrup,  to  put  into  his  formula  or  his 
cereal,  or  to  pop  into  his  open  mouth. 

For  older  children  BEXEL  comes  in  small 
gay  red  capsules  that  provide  no  more — and 
no  less — of  the  vitamins  they  need  each  day, 
fortified  with  iron  and  other  minerals.  (Some- 
times they  prefer  bexel  syrup.  If  so,  let  them 
have  it;  it's  just  as  good  for  them.) 

Adolescents  of  13  or  14  can  graduate  to 
bexel  formula  #21,  the  economy  formula 
for  adults  and  teenagers.  It  contains  11  vita- 
mins and  10  minerals,  all  the  vitamin  insur- 
ance the  average  adult  and  teenager  needs 
daily  to  help  maintain  good  nutrition  and 
health.  And  it's  so  easy  on  the  budget! 

For  especially  active  adults  and  older  people, 
there's  bexel  m,  a  super  high  potency  for- 
mula of  all  essential  vitamins  fortified  with 
mineral  values  .  .  .  and  no  calories  to  count. 

Fur  those  who  need  a  real  blood  building 
supplement,BEXEL  SPECIAL  FORMULA  is  ideal. 
It  nourishes  blood  by  adding  five  times  the 
adult  daily  iron  requirement  to  the  other  ele- 
ments. (If  that's  too  much  iron,  then  bexel 
FORMULA  #21  is  the  best  alternative.) 

This  is  remarkable  scientific  tailoring. 

Vitamins  and  minerals  come  in  foods,  many 
foods,  in  varying  amounts,  but  not  all  of 
them  come  in  the  same  foods,  by  any  means. 
Yet  the  scientist  has  miraculously  contrived 
to  capsule  them  together,  in  proper  quantity 
and  highest  quality. 

So — give  each  member  of  the  family  the  mem- 
ber of  the  bexel  family  he  needs,  every  day 
in  the  year,  bexel  is  health  insurance,  in 
February  or  July,  in  childhood  and,  in  time, 

old  age.  ©  McKesson  &  Robbins 

BETTER... by  McKESSON 
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Mom  plays  ft  safe 
ivhen  so\r)eor[e's  sick 
in  our  house .' " 


It's  a  smart  mother  who  uses  "Lysol"  to  guard  her 
taniily  .ip.iinsc  intection!  For  nothins:  disintiscts  and 
deodorizes  so  elfoaively  as  Lysol"  brand  disinfect- 
ant. "Lysol"  kills  every  disease  ^Krm  it  touches.  In 
scientific  tests  its  anti-germ  action  kept  on  working 
for  ~  tull  days. 

"lysol"  is  ideal  for  the  sickroom— disinfects  dishes, 
eating  utensils,  .mything  the  sick  person  may  touch. 
"Lysol"  Mrp  <vV„-»*..  all  over.  There's  no  better.  e.>..>;ier 
way  to  help  keep  intection  from  spreading ! 

Use  "lysol"  in  don't-want-to-be^ick  rooms,  too! 

In  bathrcvim.  kirchen,  nurs^rv,  wiierever  anti-cerm 
proteaion  is  necdevi.  Dontscttie  for  wishy-washy  dis- 
intecrants.  L"se  Lysol."  A  Kettle  co^ts  .is  little  as 


NEW  PINE-SCENTED  LYSOL' 
AS  WELL  AS 


REGULAR 


Help  GUARD  your  family's  health... 

DEEP  CLEAN  with  ^JO^ 


A  Leho  &  Fink  r.r>x:..ct  Also  irjuUblc  in  OnjJ» 


The  girl's  antagonism  toward  and  fear  of 
punishment  from  her  mother  can  be  symbol- 
ized in  repeated  nightmares  about  s\  itches,  for 
instance,  or  ;ui  unreasoning  fear  of  dogs.  A 
boy"s  phobia  about  a  wild  animal  may  be 
based  on  anxious  rivalry  with  a  father.  Such 
an  animal  has  the  hugeness,  strength,  gruff- 
ness  that  the  small  boy  feels  threatened  by  in 
his  fiUher.  Smokey.  the  fire-fighting  bear,  might 
be  a  partieularly  appropriate  symbol  of  a  just 
father  because  he  also  exhibits  a  stem  disap- 
pro\al  of  bad.  destructive  people.  The  fright- 
ening idea  of  forest  fire  could  remind  a  child 
of  both  his  own  angry  feelings,  of  which  he 
feels  so  guilty,  and  the  dangerousness  of  the 
imagined  hostility  of  others. 

There  doesn't  ha\e  to  be  any  consistency 
or  logic  in  the  formation  of  a  phobia,  as  long 
as  different  elements  in  it  correspond  to  the 
emotions  that  ha\e  been  repressed.  The  fact 
that  Smokey  was  only  intended  to  be  a  be- 
nign, cautionary  figure  is  lost  in  the  shuffle  of 
the  child's  troubled  fc\:lings.  I  can  still  remem- 
ber a  phobia  of  fire  engines  I  had  in  early 
childhood.  Though  1  must  have  known  that 
officially  thev  help  people  b\  putting  out  fires. 
I  actually  felt  as  I  heard  one  screaming  through 
the  night  that  it  was  a  wild  thing  spiieading 
ticry  destruction. 

Freud,  in  treating  people  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  phobias  and  other  neuroses.  disco\- 
cred  how  regularb  some  of  the  roots  of  their 
troubles  could  be  tniced  back,  through  psy- 
choanalysis, to  this  stage  of  childhood,  with 
its  lo\e.  rivalry  ,  hostility,  guilt,  fear  of  genital 
injury  ("castration  anxiety").  He  called  it  the 
"Oedipus  complex"  after  the  Greek  myth  of 


A  tea<her  who  con  oroute  a  feeling 
for  one  tingle  good  action,  for  one 
tingle  good  poem,  occomplithet  more 
than  he  who  ftllt  our  memory  with 
rowt  on  rowt  of  natural  objectt, 
clatiifled  with  name  and  form. 

GOETHE 


Oedipus  who.  through  a  scries  of  tragic  cir- 
cumstances, was  raised  in  ignorance  of  who 
his  true  p,>rt:nts  w«rv.  killed  his  father  in  a  fight 
and  married  his  mother.  When  he  learned  the 
truth  he  blinded  himself. 

Some  people  w  ho  ha\e  heard  of  the  Oedipus 
complex  think  it  applies  only  to  neurotic  indi- 
\  iduals.  Others  understand  that  Freud  be- 
lieved it  plays  a  part  in  the  development  of 
c\er>c>ne.  but  assume  that  its  influence  is  al- 
ways harmtul  to  one  degree  or  another.  I 
think  it  is  more  correct  to  see  this  phase  as  a 
fundamentalK  constructive  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  normal  human  beings.  Its  painful 
aspects  are  like  other  ordinary  tribulations  of 
life:  the  huns  of  acvidents  which  teach  cau- 
tion; the  early  jealousy  of  brothers  and  sisters 
vxhich  is  largely  converted  into  altruism:  the 
fights  with  friends  in  childhood  which  foster 
tolerance  and  co-operation;  the  early  trials  of 
couples,  which  eventually  strengthen  their 
marriages. 

The  experience  of  falling  in  love  with  a 
good  piircnt  at  this  impressionable  early  age 
has  a  most  profound  effect,  we  have  learned, 
in  setting  the  romantic  ideals  of  a  child,  and  in 
preparing  him  to  make  a  fine  marriage  and  be- 
come a  sound  parent  when  the  right  time 
comes.  Even  the  paintui  rivalry  with  the  par- 
ent of  the  s.ime  sex  enables  the  child  eventu- 
ally to  gain  more  value  t'rom  the  relationship 
w  ith  that  parent  through  the  rest  of  childhood, 
and  trains  him  not  to  fear  but  to  handle  in  a 
constructive  way  the  daily  occupational  rival- 
ries with  others  of  his  sex  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  a  subsequent  anicle.  I'll  discuss  the  ap- 
plications of  this  concept— the  Oedipal  stage 
of  development — in  the  daily  management  of 
children,  and  the  distinctions  between  the 
child  who  is  handling  it  well  and  the  one  w  ho 
is  being  thrown  for  a  loss  and  needs  profes- 
sional help.  1  also  want  to  explain  sometime 
how  a  child  gets  out  of  this  phase  and  w  hat  the 
next  phase  means. 

Dr.  Spock  resiets  thai  ii  is  im[v<ss.ibk  for  him  to  ans»«r 
l«lters  personallv.  Howexer.  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  trulv  general  interest. — Ed. 


NEW!  DEEP-PENETRATINa* 

STICK  CHEST  RUB 
BRINGS  SPEEDY  RELIEF 
FROM  CHEST  COLDS! 

Coldene  Chest  Rub  goes  on,  goes 
in  — fast!  Powerful  ingredients 
bring  soothing  warmth  to  tight 
chest... loosen  bronchial  congestion 
...help  restore  restful  breathing... 
relieve  muscular  aclies  and  pains. 
*\  apors  penetrate  deep  into  chest, 
throat,  nose  and  sinus  passages. 
Stuffy  nose  goes  I  In  handy  stick 
form!  ^  ou  don  t  smear  it  on  with 
your  fingers.  No  messy  grease  to 
discolor  fabrics.  Keep  Coldene 
Stick  Chest  Rub  handy... alwaysK 

OOLDENE 

STICK  CHEST  RUB 

THf  OMISINAL  STICK  CHEST  RUt.  MADE  UNDER  RATENT  NUM- 
•  fR  l«94tSS  COLDENE  I5  k  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF 

r>.4nHt  C8*»T  COHf    C*»»i»ul»i.  M    J  COPR  195* 

CORNS 

Removed  by  Mosco, also  Calluses. 
Quick,  easy,  economical.  Just  rub 
oo.  Jars.  35f .60f .  At  your  druggist.  Money  refund- 
ed if  not  sarisriec/.  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

★CORN* 
REMOVER 


MOSCO 


0,SCO0«»°' 


HUM 


TCaOE  MASK 


Just  Poirf  Ofi  ringerfips 
jr  drug  store 


Be  Fashion  First  —  Be  Fashion  Right 


t959- 


<  Htve  for 


Be  sure  >x>u  are  Fashion 
First  and  Fashion  Right  throughout  the  j*ar— 
mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy  of  Florida  Fash- 
ions Spring  1959  CaiaJog  plus  ever>  new  issue  for 
the  entire  year— .\LL  FREE.  You'll  save  and  save 
on  everx-thins  to  wear  for  all  the  family  at  Florida 


1  MAII.  COUPON  tor  FREE  CATALOG  1 

Sani  4Si1  L  MnuI  Ini 

t.kiaM.nL  J 

1  Sfr>d  FREE  copy  of 

new  Spring  Cotolog. 

1  undersfond  . 

1    t  otso  will  receive 

FREE,  every  new  is$ 

ue  lof  1*59.  j 

1 

1     AMrmi,  ■ 

1   Prtif  OPc^ 

1 

BRUARY,  1959 


It's  fun  to  guess  the  flowers 
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Its  good  to  wear  Health  tex 

□  X      o/-  ^,  iicf  wu;th  in«  and  receive  a  Springtime  Stack-up  Set.  Meanwhile,  have  fun  in  Health-tex.  These  are  the  clothes  so  very 

How  many  of  our  26  flowers  can  you  name?  Mail  in  your  ''^t  w  \h  l^u?.^"°-'tu^  8  years,  you  are  big  enough  for  Health-tex  and  old  enough  to  ask  for  it  at  your  favorite  store, 
well-made  nobody  could  guess  how  little  you  paid.  If  you  wear  .Si^5||^^jJ"3°a"5'"Jashable  as  you.  Write:  Health-tex,  J-1,  STANDARD  ROMPER  CO.,  INC.,  1350  Broadway,  N.  Y.  18. 


Shorts,  slacks,  shirts,  sets.  Eton  suits  and  such  in  knit  and  woven 
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^'Cowboys  and 
Indians?.., 


...llial  'H  for  (lull  and  I  lie  kidH.  I 
wnni  lo       W('h(.  (,o  WuHliinnlon  Stale 
again  bccaiiHc  Ihc  people  ar<'  ho 
frii'iully,  (lie  cliinale'.s  ho  l)racinf(, 
and  I  he  c^oHmopolitan  rcntaurantH 
and  HluipH  arc  Hucli  fun  to  explore." 


Ml.  Hninier . .  .iilwiiys  hfouliful . . .  inspiring 


Fun  iinliniitcd ..  .{or  all  the  family  to 
enjoy.  Broad  ocean  and  lake  beaches, 
island-dotted  inland  seas,  blossom- 
filled  valleys,  inspirinR  mountains — 
truly  a  variety  vacal ionland.  Come 
8iH>  the  Rrandesl  spectacles  in  America: 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  night  noodlighted 
to  a  fairyland  of  color;  Mt.  Rainier, 
the  "Mountain  that  was  God!" 


free  color  folders  - 

Qend  today  f 

W.ishingfon  Slofo  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Geii'l  Adininislrotion  Bldg., 
Olympia,  Wosdington  LHJ-1 
Pleas*  jcnd  your  free  vacotion  folders  to: 


Nam*  

Addr*ss_ 

Cify  


 __Stat»_ 

(PLEAtS    PRINT  CLtAHUV) 


WASHINGTON  STATE 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 

II  Mtl  \N  MII.LI.K 


M>  K<-iillc  Dream  <iirl  is  rauKlir 
alxMil  ihe  iie«  <-lotlieM  her  dili^sent 
KaleK^alH  hIiow  her  lately.  "Th«-\*re 
flu-  kind  you  hide  from  your  huK- 
harid."  sh*-  says,  "ealeiilateil  lo  n\uii 
and  shame  you  iiilo  hii\iiic  a  iieu 
vardrohe  soon."" 

On  our  trip  to  New  York  we  saw 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Charles  Boycr, 
professors  in  a  comedy  about  a  statu- 
esque Swedish  beauty  hunting  a  brainy 
father  (Boyer!)  for  her  planned  baby. 
Every  wife  and  husband  in  the  audience 
kept  eying  each  other  narrowly. 

Our  faxirile  liome-louii  restaurant 
man  ai'eiises  me  of  disloyally  when  I 
l«-ll  him  \»e  aU-  in  'I'imes  S»iuare  (as 

an  e\|»eri  men  I )  a  .SI .  I")  sleak  dinnei  

sirloin. baked  polulo.salailand  toasted 
(larlie  roll.  "It  ean"l  happen  herel" 
he  saifl.  (It  uasn't  a  historie  steak.) 

"/  look  better  in  the  .ihorter  mink  coals" 
muses  Betty  Comfort,  scissoring  a  home- 
muile  valentine,  "hut  I'm  uncertain,  he- 
cause  the  longer  ones  are  warmer.  It's  a 
comfort  lo  know  I  won't  get  either;  I 
neeiln't  ever  make  up  my  mind." 

ill.  II  stintlt  Iriiiiiiiili :  my  Imss'  linv 
fhitil  iiiitl  his  .Hiiiiill  urniiilrli  iltl  liitth 
vIiiiiId'iI  into  my  tirms  .s/nmltini'ininly. 
"  riu>y  ilinrvrti  my  rliiUllikf  ntiil .tim/tlr 
linl iirv,"  I  Itilil  my  irifr. 

Wc  saw  eleven  plays  in  nine  days  in 
New  York,  and  we  may  confuse  Eugene 
O'NeilTs  tragic  A  Touch  of  the  Poet  with 
Richard  Bissell's  comic  Say  Darling, 
llnlcss  we  consult  our  programs. 

fhir  sliili'  II  nirtTsi  I  y  is  fliiiii  uiii  u  lln' 
riih'.s:  iitih'ss  ii  liiuli'srhtioU'r  Jinishrs 
in  lliv  iipitiT  hnlf  i)f  his  i  hi.ss,  ho  ran'l 
hf  surf  of  iiilmissiim  lo  iilial  iiscil  lo 
/>»■  riilli-il  (unfairly!)  ihr  iininl ry-rliiU 
fttminis.  h'.uuhi'iiils  init'  up  iin  /tliiy- 
hnys. 

Within  a  few  minutes"  walk  of  our 
N.Y.  hotel  arc  two  crowded  skating 
"ponds"  with  synthetic  ice.  These  New 
Yorkers  seem  more  strenuous  and  out- 
doorsy  than  our  home-town  villagers. 

I  %«iis  <>aufjbl  olV  ^iKiril  \\  h<*ii  i»iir 
reil-haired  daiiKliler  named  her  new 
hal>>  Kirl  Traex  :  I  was  reassur<-il  when 
in>  I  >reiiiii  <  iirl  remind<'fl  m<-tbal  was 
also  Kiilliariiie  Hepburn's  name  in 
The  rhilailel|ibia  Slor>  .  of  etu'liaiiled 
memory. 

On  our  cool-weather  visit  to  Martha's 
Vineyard  I  tasted  three  of  this  ma.Qazine's 
"frozen  food"  recipes.  H  hen  the  American 
TV  platter  hegins  to  taste  more  like  the.se 
recipes,  maybe  I'll  dine  with  TV  oftener. 

\\  hat  relaves  nn-  more  than  any- 
thing else  after  a  ilay  of  si  rennous  iu- 
aeli\it>  is  to  read  bridge  prohb-ms 
and  pretend  I'm  pla>intf  the  bridge 
hands.  I  lr>  lo  (ifinre  out  why  Goreii 
h'<l  the  jaek  an<l  forj^el  mosl  of  my 
anxiel  ies. 

1  keep  trying  not  to  become  a  "spec- 
tator sport."  Instead  of  taking  the  family 
merely  to  watch  an  ice-hockey  game.  I 
take  'em  to  skate  on  our  pond  at  Green- 
wood Park,  or  watch  hockey. 

A^.i'  Lady  Love  is  completely  baffled 
when  I  "adhere"  to  my  diet  hy  ordering  a 
small  helping  of  cottage-  fried  potatoes  for 
my  toast  with  my  ham  and  eggs.  She  vows 
it's  self-deceit. 

"Siiiee  1  hoii^lil  a  new  pair  of  rea<l- 
iiiK  specs  with  rims  as  I  hick  as  our 
banker's."  muses  Peter  Comforl,  Irv- 
ing to  lie  his  wool  searf  like  a  pohi 
pla>er.  "I  hope  lbe>  make  me  look 
in  I  ellei't  iial :  m>  wife  ■■onlends  I 
m«'r«"U  h>okowl\.'" 


On  a  recent  weekend  visit  I  helped  my 
host  (an  eminent  literary  man)  wash  the 
dishes  while  our  ladies  relaxed  after 
cooking.  You  can  settle  almost  as  many 
problems  at  the  sink  as  over  a  few 
brandies. 

\X  e  remote  villajzers  are  surprised 
by  the  New  '^'ork  meal-sixe  sandw  ieh, 
wilh  its  K>Kanti<-  ^4"  of  meat,  and  its 
gi;;autie  price.  What  became  of  the 
paper-thin  ham  wilh  the  2.'>-eent 
sanflwic^h'' 

Ofie  nf  our  lonn's  tlnunlle.ss  hiint- 
frs  slint  a  u  ihl  ('.iinntlii  soose  which  he 
nirlinnmvd  Kpntlrirt/;.  Hp  herame  so 
atlarhpil  la  tin-  rroiiliire  lhal  it's  still 
in  his  freezer. 

Women  who  look  stunning  in  eye-, 
glasses  are  experimenting  with  a  new 
type  of  bifocal  contact  lenses,  the  "read- 
ing" segment  on  the  rims.  (One  girl  tells 
me  hers  don't  touch  her  eyeball;  that 
baffles  me.) 

All.  another  I'aris  touch  in  New 
York:  the  chestnut  carts  on  Fifth 
.\\eiiu<'or  ltroadwa>  ••orners,  big  nuts 
roastcil.  <-iKlit  or  nine  in  paper  liags 
for  !.■>  •■cuts:  tardy  thealercoers  dine 
on  '<'m. 

On  our  town's  main  street  I  can  look  all 
the  way  from  the  town  cluh  eight  blocks  to 
Tech  High  without  a  pedestrian  on  the 
broad  .sidewalk.  Our  villagers  tend  to  think 
a  man's  eccentric  or  quaint  if  he  walks 
more'n  two  blocks. 

A  la<l>  I  know  ,  w  ho  shriics  off  ordi- 
nary eoniplinicnis  willi  composure 
(Hh<**s  Hon  so  many  laurels),  blushes 
mosl  when  >ou  call  her  The  First 
Housekeeper  of  our  limes. 

My  wife  no  longer  objects  to  my  valen- 
tines for  adored  ones  of  boyhood.  And 
it's  odd  how  her  serene  tolerance  helps 
transform  a  fandango  into  a  whim. 
What  man  can  afford  roses  for  all  the 
girls  he  loved  long  ago? 

I  nolire  many  «  hiu-totrner  talks  to 
himself  as  he  strolls.  I  even  overheard 
a  iittmaii  say  lo  a  lioness  in  a  zoo, 
"ICrriise  mea  momen  I ,  Ximha,  I  niiisl 
see  u-hal  lhal  ^oVilla's  tloing  lo  al- 
trael  stieli  a  croud:  be  hack  in  a 
minute." 

A  matron  in  our  town  with  a  splendid 
figure  tells  me  when  you  diet  the  last 
bulge  is  the  one  below  the  waist.  "You 
have  to  pinch  it  ten  tliousand  times,"  she 
advises,  ""to  make  it  vanish." 

Yes,  my  Dream  Girl  and  I  still  have 
some  rattling  good  quarrels,  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Usually  they  come  before  we've 
had  our  earlv  coffee:  all  is  radiant  again 

by  8:30. 

For  a  moilcsl  fee  our  neighborhood 
oil-station  man  sho\els  the  neighbor- 
hood dri\«-wa>s  with  bis  small  tractor 
rig.  \n<l  so  >anislics  another  chore 
wc  used  to  pile  stoically  on  our  sons. 

.  .  .  When  your  youngest  announces  by 
New  Year's  Day  that  he  has  a  job  for  next 
summer, 

.  .  .  Or  your  brave-new-world  daughter 
confesses  via  long-distance  phone  that  she 
had  mirrors  rigged  in  the  delivery  room  so 
she  could  see  all, 

.  .  .  And  your  son's  framed  commission 
as  an  Air  Force  officer  hangs  alongside 
another  in  your  den, 

.  .  .  Or  a  new  grandchild  arrives  while 
you're  still  wondering  what  you'll  be  when 
you  grow  up, 

.  .  .  And  your  wife  adopts  (twenty  years 
later)  your  suggestion  for  rubber  heels  on 
her  walking  shoes. 

Then  you  discover  afresh  that  a  success- 
ful marriage  is  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 


lear  away  lliai  complexion  cloud... last  ! 


When  grime  and  make-up  cast  a  cloud  over  your  complexion,  see  how  Woodbury  Cold  Cream 

makes  it  fresh  as  sunlight!  There's  no  quicker  way  to  brighten  up.  Instantly,  this 

uniijue  cold  cream  penetrates  deeper  to  clear  away  dirt,  clear  off  flaky  dryness.  No  cleanser 

works  better,  even  at  three  times  the  price.  Start  now  to  clear  your  skin  and  keep 

it  clean  with  wonderful  Woodbury  Cold  Cream!  Only  25(''  to  $1. 


OEKPER. 
°<JICK6»»-ACTiM<» 


Woodbury 


*1^/OODBU 


COLD  CREAM 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 

"  Ui^kuDbajAcS  cn^  r'v^  eoEki^ 

Must  these  women 
conclude  ''Marriage 
is  no(  for  me^^? 


By  CLIITOHI)  K.  ADAMS.  I'll. I). 

Penmyh'imm  Stair  llniirrsily.  Ihimrlmml  iif  I'syrliiilnfiy 


"SHOULD  I  FORGET  ABOU  T 
MARRIAGE  EN  TIRELY?" 

My  hiisbaiul  died  a  year  ago  last  Decem- 
ber, at  thirty-two.  Wc  were  married  right  after  I  grad- 
uated from  college  and  I  am  now  twenty-nine.  Our 
firsi  child  is  live  and  his  sister  three.  With  a  small  in- 
heritance from  my  grandmother  and  my  husband's  in- 
surance, we  can  live  economically  for  about  four  years. 
Then  Til  have  to  go  to  work.  My  husband's  insurance 
makes  a  special  provision  for  education. 

"I  loved  my  husband  very  dearly  and  felt  he  was  the 
only  man  for  me.  Bui  facing  the  world  alone  the  rest  of 
my  life  seems  more  llian  I  can  bear.  His  parents  would 
think  it  disloyal  for  me  to  marry  again.  Maybe  it  would 
be.  Hut  how  do  I  live  with  myself  if  I  don't? 

'■  I  hen  there  are  practical  questions.  What  are  tiie 
dangers  in  remarriage?  Wi>uld  a  single  man  or  one  who 
has  been  married  before  be  a  better  choice?  In  m>  col- 
lege lt)wn,  most  men  my  age  are  married,  but  I  meet  a 
good  many  older  and  younger.  Is  age  important?  If  I 
marry,  should  I  plan  lo  work?  And  how  can  I  lell  in  ad- 
vance whether  the  man  will  get  along  with  my  children? 

"I  meet  plenty  i>f  men  who  arc  eager  to  go  out  with  me, 
but  they  don't  seem  interested  in  marriage.  Maybe  I'm 
too  vulnerable.  Should  I  just  forget  the  whole  idea?" 

Certainly  she  need  not  "forget  the  whole  idea."  After 
more  than  a  year  as  a  widow,  it  is  sensible  for  hei  to  be 
thinking  about  the  future,  including  remarriage.  Sec- 
ond marriages  are  often  very  happy  and  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  hers  should  not  be.  However, 
she  is  not  a  free  agent  because  of  the  children,  and 
there  are  other  considerations  which  didn't  enter,  or 
were  less  important,  the  lirst  time.  Wisely,  she  is  trying 
to  analyze  the  situation  when  she  is  not  under  pres- 
sure. Here  are  some  pointers  that  may  help  lier  and 
other  young  widows  to  make  up  their  minds: 

Does  she  really  w  anr  to  many  ?  Some  women  don't, 
because  their  first  marriages  were  unhappy,  because 
they  are  essentially  career  women  or,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, because  they  fear  disloyalty  to  their  husband's 
memory  or  are  absorbed  in  their  children.  This  woman 
seems  to  have  made  up  her  mind,  but  until  she  has  re- 
solved her  doubts,  she  cannot  be  sure  that  her  present 
attitude  is  sound.  Reaching  this  fundamental  decision 
ahead  of  time  will  help  in  two  ways:  first,  it  will  pro- 
tect her  against  an  impulsive  and  perhaps  ill-advised 
remarriage;  and  second,  by  giving  full  weight  to  the 
negative  factors  (there  are  some)  she  may  find  it  easier 
to  accept  the  present  situation. 

Is  remarriage  disloyal  ?  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  it  is  a  form 
of  tribute  to  her  first  marriage.  The  attitude  of  in-laws 
should  be  taken  into  account  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  based 
on  concern  for  her  and  her  children. 

IVhar  kind  of  man?  A  single  man  over  thirty-five  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  good  choice,  as  research  shows  that 
men  who  have  remained  single  till  that  age  seldom 
achieve  a  successful  marriage.  Among  men  under 
thirty-five,  available  evidence  indicates  thai  the  ques- 
tion of  married-or-single  is  not  crucial.  However,  in 
general,  a  mature  woman  will  be  happier  with  a  man 
who  has  been  married  before,  and  the  widower,  like  the 
widow,  usually  achieves  a  happier  second  marriage 
than  does  the  divorced  person. 

A  wide  age  difference  is  less  likely  to  create  difficulty 
between  persons  who  have  been  married  before  than 


between  people  previously  single.  Even  so,  if  the  man  is 
ten  or  more  years  older,  or  five  or  more  years  younger, 
the  difTerence  can  cause  trouble. 

How  will  the  children  fare?  Almost  certainly  some 
problems  will  develop  concerning  the  children— but 
that  is  so  in  a  normal  home.  Most  children  adapt  to  a 
stepparent  without  serious  trouble,  provided  they  are 
well  adjusted  in  the  first  place,  and  provided  the  step- 
parent is  a  good  choice.  The  best  way  to  judge  the 
probable  outcome  is  to  observe  the  interreaction  of  the 
children  and  their  prospective  stepfather  in  advance. 
They  should  be  brought  together  frequently  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations,  including  some  that  are  noi 
planned  especially  for  their  benefit.  The  children's  be- 
havior on  a  trip  to  the  zoo  is  not  a  fair  test  of  their  re- 
sponse and  attitude  in  day-to-day  family  life. 

Should  she  plan  lo  work  ?  Unless  she  has  an  independ- 
ent income  sufficient  to  support  the  children,  probably 
so.  Otherwise  the  financial  responsibility  for  children 
not  his  own  may  become  a  source  of  resentment  to  the 
husband— or  may  even  frighten  off  prospects.  In  any 
event,  finances  should  be  discussed  and  a  budget 
worked  out  in  detail. 

Can  she  he  happy?  Since  she  achieved  happiness  in 
her  first  marriage,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that 
she  can  be  happy  in  a  second,  always  provided  she 
makes  a  suitable  choice,  and  puts  her  best  effort  and 
thought  into  making  marriage  work.  She  should  neither 
want  nor  expect  her  second  marriage  to  duplicate  her 
first.  Butasa  mature  woman  she  should  be  able  to  love 
just  as  deeply,  as  happily,  and  even  more  realistically. 


THE  COI.I)  YOUNG  \\\VE 

l^jven  after  two  or  three  years  of  marriage, 
more  than  a  third  of  w  ives  have  failed  to  aclvieve  a  sat- 
isfactory sexual  adjustment.  Of  this  group,  about  half 
say  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion with  their  husbands.  Here  are  three  examples  il- 
lustrating types  of  maladjustment: 

1.  The  tearful  frigid  bride.  "At  seventeen,  I  married 
a  boy  twenty-one.  I  knew  I  was  too  young,  but  my 
mother  encouraged  it  and  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from 
home.  I  am  affectionate  and  loving,  but  the  thought  of 
sex  is  horrible.  If  he  weren't  a  traseling  salesman  and 
away  nK>st  of  the  time,  I  tlon't  know  what  I  would  do. 
About  a  year  after  we  married  we  separated  because  I 
still  hadn't  let  him  touch  me.  But  Ihen  we  got  together 
again  and  I  saw  a  doctor,  but  he  just  said  I  should  stop 
being  foolish.  I'm  still  loo  afraid  to  do  anything,  and 
now  my  husband  has  become  very  much  interested  in 
somebodv  else.  He  savs  I  must  either  give  him  a  di- 
vorce or  lei  him  consummate  the  marriage.  One  is  as 
bad  as  the  other.  What  can  I  do?" 

This  young  wife  has  denied  the  reality  of  marriage. 
It  is  ama/ing  that  her  husband  has  tolerated  the  situa- 
tion this  long.  No  doubt  traumatic  experiences  inchild- 
hood  contributed  to  her  seemingly  complete  frigidity, 
and  her  only  hope  of  resolv  ing  the  difficulty  is  to  seek 
expert  professional  help.  Hers  is  an  extreme  case:  only 
a  few  wives  (I  or  2  per  cent)  persist  in  absolute  refusal 
of  sex.  But  those  w  ho  do  seldom  stay  married. 

2.  The  reluctant  reseiii/ul  wife.  '"Our  trouble  is  a  very 
poor  sexual  relationship.  After  four  years  of  marriage, 
sex  is  still  a  nightmare,  but  I  must  accept  it  or  lose  my 
husband.  I  managed  to  avoid  it  for  eight  months  after 
we  married,  but  then  he  insisted,  saying  I  would  gradu- 
ally get  used  to  it.  But  my  feelings  have  grown  worse 
rather  than  better.  1  hold  him  off  for  months  at  a  time, 
but  then  his  frustration  reaches  a  breaking  point  and  I 
give  in.  Once  he  even"  threatened  to  look  for  a  new  w  ife. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis  now.  I  resent  his 
every  touch  and  say  and  do  mean  and  insulting  things. 
Things  can't  get  worse.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  get 
better,  either,  but  I'm  willing  to  try.  Mv  husband  is  a 
decent  man  except  for  this  awful  animal  instinct." 

This  wife,  too,  has  a  serious  problem,  but  at  least  her 
fear  is  tempered  with  reason.  She  has  enough  insight 
to  recognize  that  a  crisis  exists,  and  to  give  in  when 
her  husband's  frustration  becomes  crucial.  Still  she 
has  made  no  progress  toward  overcoming  her  resent- 
ment, much  less  toward  appreciating  the  sex  relation- 
ship for  what  it  is — the  physical  expression  of  spiritual 
love.  Until  she  does,  her  marriage  is  in  danger. 

3.  The  compromising  wife.  "I'm  afraid  my  husband  is 
losing  his  love  for  me.  He  says  I  am  very  cold  and  al- 
ways push  him  away  and  it's  true,  but  I  don't  know 
why.  He  is  wonderful  and  I  love  him,  but  I  can't  think 
of  sex  as  an  act  of  love.  My  parents  told  me  nothing 
about  it,  but  somehow  1  got  the  idea  it  was  cheap  and 
vulgar.  My  husband  has  been  very  patient  and  tried  to 
talk  to  me  about  it,  but  I  can't  really  listen  or  explain 
my  feelings.  I  can't  always  deny  him  and  I  try  to  co- 
operate out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  but  I  know  I  should  give 
in  more  than  I  do.  Is  there  any  hope  for  me?" 

Yes,  there  is  definitely  hope  for  this  woman.  She 
loves  her  husband  and  wants  his  love.  She  realizes  that 


sex  is  a  vital  part  of  marriage,  and  that  her  aversion 
reflects  some  inadequacy  on  her  part,  rather  than 
"awful  animal  instinct"  in  her  husband.  She  has  tried 
to  co-operate,  and  she  recognizes  her  obligation.  With 
this  foundation,  if  she  continues  her  efforts,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  for  improvement.  No  doubt  profes- 
sional counsel  would  be  useful.  But  her  greatest  re- 
sources are  her  own  attitude,  and  her  husband's  pa- 
tience and  understanding. 

If  you  truly  love  your  husband  and  want  a  successful 
marriage,  but  are  cold  and  repressed  sexually,  these 
ideas  may  help  you  achieve  a  better  adjustment: 

Recognize  and  accept  the  importance  of  sex  in  mar- 
riage. The  quality  of  the  relationship  you  and  your 
husband  attain  in  other  respects  will  be  profoundly  af- 
fected by  the  quality  of  your  physical  relationship.  Re- 
search shows  that  at  least  one  fourth  of  married  happi- 
ness is  dependent  on  sex. 

Discuss  your  feelings  with  him.  Communication  is 
always  an  aid  to  understanding.  If  you  are  still  too  shy 
to  talk  lo  him,  reading  several  books  about  sex  may 
help,  particularly  if  he  reads  them  as  well.  You  may 
find  it  easier  to  discuss  the  books  than  to  discuss  your- 
self. 

Fear  of  pregnancy  may  be  interfering.  There  are  sev- 
eral methods  of  family  planning,  one  of  which  is  almost 
certain  to  be  suitable  and  acceptable  in  your  situation. 

Be  co-operative.  Learning  to  be  as  responsive  as  you 
(and  your  husband)  wish  will  take  time.  But  mean- 
while you  can  accept,  even  if  you  cannot  welcome. 
Your  continuing  effort  and  your  optimistic  attitude 
will  enlist  your  husband's  sympathy  and  support. 

Don't  give  up.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  accepting 
defeat  in  this  area  than  in  any  other  aspect  of  mar- 
riage. If  your  relationship  does  not  improve,  your  physi- 
cian may  be  able  to  help  or  to  recommend  a  counselor. 
Don't  be  content  to  be  a  half-wife,  for  your  marriage 
will  suffer,  and  so  will  you.  This  letter  from  a  wife  who 
tried  and  succeeded  may  give  you  new  courage: 

"I  do  hope  that  wives  who  have  hated  sex  can  take 
heart  from  my  experience.  When  I  was  married  I  was 
one  of  those  unresponsive  wives  you  wrote  about  re- 
cently, only  I  think  I  was  worse.  I  had  been  taught  that 
sex  was  wrong,  so  I  always  felt  guilty  when  my  hus- 
band approached  me. 

"But  my  husband  kept  telling  me  sex  was  not  wrong, 
and  his  encouragement  gradually  took  effect.  I  read 
about  sex  and  learned  all  I  could.  Knowing  what  to  try 
for.  I  began  to  try.  I  still  can't  take  satisfaction  for 
granted,  but  I  know  now  I  can  achieve  it.  I  wish  every 
wife  would  understand  that  sexual  fulfillment  in  mar- 
riage is  worth  every  effort  because  it  brings  your  hus- 
band happiness  too.  You  can  love  someone  without 
feeling  any  need  for  sex.  but  you  are  missing  half  of 
marriage.  And  so  is  he." 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

Have  I  llahils  M«n  Dislike';^ 

Single  or  married,  the  w  ise  woman  never  forgets  that 
her  appeal  for  a  man  depends  on  how  well  she  meas- 
ures up  to  his  ideals,  both  in  external  matters  like  ap- 
pearance and  deportment,  and  in  character  traits  like 
integrity  and  fairness.  The  list  below  deals  with  both 
external  and  internal  qualities.  Check  to  see  if  you  have 
any  of  these  defects. 

Hare  ioii  a  Tendency  to: 

1.  F2\aggeratc  or  toll  untruths? 

2.  Swear  or  use  eoarse  language? 

3.  Insist  on  having  the  last  word? 

4.  Play  one  man  against  another? 

3.  Is'egleet  grooming  of  hair  and  nails? 

6.  Take  unfair  advantage  of  being  a  woman? 

7.  Make  deflating  remarks  about  men? 

8.  Negleet  make-up  or  use  too  much? 

9.  Ignore  promises  or  commitments? 

10.  Sulk  when  denied  your  own  way? 

11.  Seek  attention  through  show -off  behavior? 

12.  Refer  to  older  people  as  '"has-beens"  or  fo- 
gies? 

13.  Choose  clothes  for  high  style  rather  than 
beeomingness  or  suitability? 

14.  Drink  intemperately  or  immoderately? 

Occasionally  an  attractive  single  girl  who  is  guilty  of 
several  of  these  faults  "gets  by"  with  it— that  is.  she  is 
able  to  date  and  even  to  marry.  But  the  successful  wife 
recognizes  that  such  tendencies  damage  her  relation- 
ship with  her  husband  and  does  her  best  to  avoid  them 
all.  Happy  wives  almost  ne^er  have  more  than  two  of 
these  faults,  and  those  they  constantly  try  to  correct. 


to  every  Lady-in-Wkitini 


Sari  Clu"mi-ette  liy  Bab^  —  |ilic>tiigraplieil  by  Jolin  Rawliiif 


new  "swaddling  powder 
gives  babj 
"wetproof "  protection 
against  skin  infection 

Long  ago,  mothers  swaddled  their  babies 
in  soft  silks  and  linens.  Today— you  can  wrap 
your  baby  in  even  greater  luxury  and 
in  the  new  protection  of  Mennen  Baby  Powder! 
It's  the  modern,  fragrant  powder- protection 
that  stops  diaper  rash . . .  stops  diaper  odor 
and  chafing.  In  the  new  formula,  there's  a 
special  ingredient  that  actually  repels  bacteria- 
carrying  wetness.  New  Mennen  Baby  Powder 
is  approved  by  leading  pediatricians. 
Never  cakes,  clings  longer.  Also  available 
in  blue,  yellow,  and  white  cans. 


powder 


for  babies  it  s  ±  ^lennen 


baby 
oil 

BAB\ 
MAGIC 


New  CHERRY  ICE  •  Avon's  lively,  lovely  color 


This  newest  shade,  a  gay  red  iced  with  blue,  connes  in 
Avon's  famous  lipstick  .  .  .  matching  nail  polish  .  .  .  har- 
monizing mal<e-up. 

Your  Avon  Representative  brings  a  world  of  beauty  to 
your  home  .  .  .  helps  you  make  your  selections. 
Do  have  an  Avon  try-on  when  she  calls. 


"AVON  CALLING"  means  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
newest  and  most  exciting  cosmetics,  at  home. 


Avon 


cosmetics 


RADIO  CITY.  NEW  TORK 


TAKE  TIME  OUT  FOR  BEAUTY  WHEN  YOUR  AVON   REPRESENTATIVE  CALLS  TO  OFFER  YOU  AN  AVON  TRY-ON 
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Seward  Hiltner  is  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  chairman 

ojthe  Field  of  Religion  and  Personality  at  the  University 

of  Chicago.  His  special  interest  as  a  theologian  is 

in  the  relationship  of  religion  and  theology  to  psychology 

and  psychiatry.  A  special  recent  assignment 

was  as  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Visiting  Professor  at  the  Menninger 

School  oj  Psychiatry.  He  has  published  nine  books 

and  more  than  two  hundred  articles. 

He  has  served  since  1950  as  pastoral  consultant  to  the 

monthly  magazine  for  clergy,  pastoral  psychology. 

Among  his  books  for  the  general  reader  are 

SEX  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  (Association  Press,  1957) 

and  SELF-UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH  PSYCHOLOGY 

AND  RELIGION  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1951) 


THIRD  OF  A  SERIES 


Sex  and 

liELIGION 

SEX-HIN  OH  HAIAATJON? 


By  SKVl  AKI3  IIILTNER 


In  its  human  form,  sex  is  like  iuiman  free- 
dom itself — responsible  for  some  of 
man's  highest  achievements  as  well  as  for 
some  of  his  most  deplorable  failures.  Man's 
freedom  means  that  he  cannot,  even  if  he 
would,  be  merely  an  animal.  An  animal 
that  can  plan  and  imagine  his  future  has 
freedom  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  He 
may  use  it  for  good  or  for  ill,  but  use  it  he 
must. 

Sex,  too,  cannot  be  ignored.  Man  is  not 
a  disembodied  angel.  But  neither  is  he 
animal  alone.  For  good  or  for  ill,  memory, 
imagination,  planning,  romance  or  exploi- 
tation may  be  involved  in  human  sex  life 
in  a  way  unknown  to  other  creatures. 
Whatever  else  sex  may  be,  it  is  certainly 
noi  a  drink  of  water. 

From  the  Christian  point  of  view,  sex 
is  intended  by  God  to  fulfill  a  positive 
function  in  the  life  of  mankind.  Its  aim  is 
not  solely  propagation  of  the  species;  it  is 
also  the  completion  of  one's  being.  In  the 
Bible  there  is  reference  to  union  in  '"one 
flesh."  The  implication  is  that  sexual  union 
is  inescapably  a  serious  matter  for  good  or 
for  ill,  and  that  God  has  so  provided  that  it 
be  for  good  if  His  purpose  is  understood 
and  followed.  This  point  of  view  is  far  from 
one  that  would  regard  sex  as  untouchable 
or  contaminated. 

The  word  "know"  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  Bible  to  refer  to  sexual  relations.  This 
was  not  because  of  prudery  in  the  Biblical 
writers.  It  was  to  suggest  that,  through 
responsible  sexual  union,  one  comes  to 
know  depths  of  himself  and  of  another 
that  he  had  not  known  before.  Sex  can 
help  us  to  know  ourselves,  and  the  being 
of  the  other  sex  who  is  our  partner,  in  a 
way  that  illuminates  all  life.  When  it  does, 
it  serves  God's  will.  But  obviously  only  a 
sexual  union  that  is  both  responsible  and 
spontaneous  can  perform  this  function. 

The  Hebrew  heritage,  to  which  Chris- 
tianity is  so  deeply  indebted,  had  down-to- 
earth  convictions  about  the  good  of  God's 
creation.  Men  distorted  this,  and  prophets 
had  to  arise  again  and  again  to  call  the 
nation  back  to  repentance.  But  the  creation 
itself,  including  sex,  was  good.  This  basic 
attitude,  fortunately,  was  carried  over  into 
Christianity.  At  times  in  Christian  history 
it  has  been  minimized.  But  it  has  never 
been  forgotten.  Even  those  branches  of 
Christianity  that  cultivated  asceticism  never 
praised  sexual  abstinence  for  its  own  sake. 
They  only  contended  that,  for  some  peo- 
ple, it  paved  the  way  to  achieve  other 
values  in  life. 

From  the  long-term  point  of  view,  the 
history  of  sex  in  the  Western  world  may  be 


seen  as  an  attempt,  stumbling  and  halting 
and  with  many  reverses,  to  utilize  sex  at 
the  distinctively  human  level  of  love  and 
personal  relatedness.  The  pagan  libertinism 
against  which  Christianity  had  to  stand  in 
its  early  days  tended  to  divorce  sex  not 
only  from  social  responsibility  but  also 
from  personal  relatedness. 

How  are  we  using  sex  today?  Are  the 
trends  of  our  time  helping  sex  to  contribute 
to  personal  and  social  fulfillment,  or  are 
they  leading  us  the  other  way?  I  believe 
there  is  something  of  both,  but  that  the 
trends  on  the  positive  side  are  stronger.  If 
we  understand  the  real  situation,  we  can 
support  the  positive  trends. 

Libertinism,  the  misuse  of  freedom,  ap- 
pears to  be  more  open  if  not  actually  on 
the  increase.  Contraception  has  extended 
the  scope  of  freedom,  and  even  though  I 
regard  this  as  good  in  principle  it  is  some- 
times misused  in  practice.  The  Victorian 
sex  mores  that  still  governed  the  past  gen- 
eration, which  plainly  bound  people  be- 
cause they  could  only  conform  to  or  rebel 
against  them,  have  received  many  heavy 
blows.  If  they  have  not  quite  been  knocked 
out,  the  count  is  at  least  up  to  six  to  eight 
against  them. 

But  even  in  the  short-time  perspective 
there  are  some  reassuring  points.  In  con- 
trast to  Victorian  days,  there  is  less  hy- 
pocrisy, and  the  movement  is  away  from  a 
sharp  double  standard  and  especially  to- 
ward more  sex  fulfillment  for  women  in 
marriage.  There  is  increased  understanding 
of  sexual  aberrations  and  more  help  avail- 
able to  persons  who  have  them.  There 
have  been  great  advances  in  preparing 
people  for  marriage  and  family  through 
education  and  counseling.  These  are  obvi- 
ous and  significant  gains. 

When  we  attempt  to  appraise  the  sexual 
trends  in  our  own  time,  a  good  case  could 
be  made  for  the  assertion  that  our  mores 
are  shifting  again  to  the  right  or  more 
conservative  side.  Sociologists  are  telling 
us  that  American  youth  is  exhibiting  less 
daring,  less  yen  for  adventure  and  more 
concern  for  security  than  was  true  a  decade 
or  two  ago.  This  may  not  mean  any  im- 
mediate change  in  the  patterns  of  sexual 
behavior.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  as 
much  premarital  sexual  relations  as  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Even  if  there  is,  it  is 
accompanied  by  less  daring,  less  flaunting, 
and  less  protest  against  authority,  owing 
to  such  factors  as  the  availability  of  con- 
traception, the  disappearance  of  chap- 
erons and  more  open  discussion  of  sexual 
matters. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  184 


In  our  house,  the  location  suggested  itself. 

There  was  a  place  that  was  pretty  far 
from  the  other  phone.  A  place  where 
we  spend  a  good  third  of  our  time.  And 
near  the  nursery  where  our  new  baby  keeps 
me  busy. 

Our  bedroom. 

I  can't  tell  }0u  how  many  steps  that 
bedroom  phone  has  saved  me  already. 
And  how  safe  I  feel  at  night  with  a  phone 
right  next  to  my  bed.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  convenience  of  having  a  place  where  I 
can  close  out  the  world  and  talk  privately 
with  friends. 

The  cost?  We  hardly  notice  it.  When 
}ou've  had  your  bedroom  telephone  for  a 
while,  you'll  find  that  the  small  monthly 
charge  is  far  outweighed  by  the  conven- 
ience and  security  you  enjoy,  day  after  day, 
night  after  night. 


Tolce  your  choice  of  allracUve  decorator  co/ors 


BELL   TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


NEW  SMOOTHER,  FINER  AJAX  WITH  INSTANT  CHLORINE  BLEACH 

Bleaches  sinks  so 

shiny-white  Kt;^ 


Instant  Chlorine  Bleach  Built-in !  So  effective  you'll  need  no  extra  liquid  bleach  on 
your  sinks  or  tubs.  Ajax  makes  them  gleaming,  shiny-white! 

New  Smoother,  Finer  Texture !  New  Ajax  rinses  away  quickly,  completely,  leaves 
no  gritty  film  behind.  Porcelain  surfaces  shine! 

Fresh,  Clean  Smell!  The  Instant  Chlorine  Bleach  in  new  white  Ajax  leaves  sinks 
and  tubs  smelling  as  sweet  and  clean  as  they  look. 


WHICH  STAINS  CAUSE 

YOU  THE  MOST  TROUBLE? 

Grease 

Fruit  Juice  Stains 

New  White  Ajax 

Tea  &  Coffee  Stains 

wipes  them  away  easily, 
quickly!  Try  New  Ajax 
now  — you'll  agree! 

Pot  Scratches 
Grime 

\fty.  1959 
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low  I  envy  you,  Brother  Timothy.  My  call  didn't  come  till  after  many  years 
'asted  on  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  and  the  so-called  joys  of  the  world." 


^,  Francis  is  still  the  active  friend 
tninials.  On  his  festival  dny  all 
y  ili'Ms  in  /{<»»(«•  <ir«"  «ir<'fi  tln-free- 
I  of  I  he  rily,  the  tltt^  vatrher  re- 
ili  fftr  forty-einht  Inntrs;  ami  a 
il  itf  tripe  is  furnishetl  for  the  /iiifi- 
■Is  of  rats  thai  sliiili  ahoiit  Tra- 
s  Fornnt  ami  hunt  on  the  Imnks 
he  Tiher. 

OT  more  important  facts  about  St. 
icis,  see  THK  S\IN'I'S.  u  Concise 
srapliicul  Dictionary,  edited  by 
ri  C.anlson  (Hawthorn).  An  excel- 
I reference  book. 


pr  a  woman's  intimate  view  of  a 
hge  land,  I  know  no  better  book  than 
^'ar<>f    I'arton's   THE  LKAK  AND 

FLAME  (Knopf),  about  Tn'dia.  the 
tT  OF  INDIA,  by  Alexander  Campbell, 
very  satisfactory— the  roving  news- 
's  sharp  analysis.  But  this  is  a  little 
;r  to  the  heart.  Margaret  Parton  lived 
idia  several  years,  kept  house,  had  a 
made  friends  and  traveled.  This  is 
journal.  .  .  .  "If  the  world  only  knew 
'  it  cost  us  to  keep  Gandhi  in  the  pov- 

to  which  he  was  accustomed !"  Her 
ngs  are  often  worth  more  than  other 
)le"s  treatises. 


M  FISK:  THE  CAREER  OF  AN 
ROBABLE     RASCAL.     by      IF.  A. 

nberg  (Scribner),  is  a  factual  whiz- 
;  biography,  a  picture  of  New  York 
e  "TO's,  a  study  of  vulgarity,  extrava- 
«,  ostentation  and  utter  unscrupu- 
ness. 

sk  robbed  the  investors  in  the 
Railway  consistently  and  thor- 
hly:  he  kept  a  mistress  in  notori- 
^plcndor  on  ^  est  23rd  Street,  m  ith 
n<lor  wife  livinis  quietly  in  Boston; 
>ril>ed  jurists:  he  lived  like  Nero, 
you  sort  of  like  him.  And  w  hen  he 
at  .37,  shot  by  his  fri«'nd  Ned 
Les  in  the  Broadway  CVntral  Ho- 
aiul  was  buried  on  a  freezinjs  cold 
iary  day  in  his  home  town  of 
llclxiro.  \  ermont.  the  whole  com- 
iil>    turned  out  for  its  favorite 


sun,  in  oxcarts  and  sleighs,  and  peo- 
ple cam«^  from  as  far  as  Springfield 
an<l  Boston.  Fisk  was  a  phenomenal 
Vi  all  .St  rcct  tra«ler.  and  after  his  death 
oUI  Commodore  \  anderbilt,  his  life- 
ion;:  enemy,  frequently  urged  his  fa- 
vorite medium  to  try  to  get  through 
to  the  beyond,  to  pump  Jim  Fisk  for 
market  tips. 

Fisk's  brain  weighed  58  ounces,  only 
slightly  short  of  Daniel  Webster's  record 
breaker,  62y2  ounces! 


Headed  for  the  best-seller  list  is  THE 
SCIENTISTS,  by  Eleazar  Lipsky,  an 
outstanding  dramatic  novel  by  the  for- 
mer district  attorney  who  wrote  the 
well-remembered  kiss  of  death  and 

LINCOLN  MCKEEVER. 

These  are  books  that  tell  a  swift  tale, 
yet  have  the  substance  of  actuality  behind 
them.  But  this  novel  digs  deeper.  It  is  the 
psychological  clash  of  two  scientists,  one 
young,  the  other  old,  both  claiming  the 
discovery  of  a  miracle  drug.  Wonderful 
reading  for  a  cold  winter  night.  (Applelon- 
Century-Crofts.) 

• 

Those  of  us  who  w  ere  not  exposed  to 
poetry  in  childhood  are  inclined  to 
neglect  the  book  of  poems,  but  once 
in  hand  what  amazing  pleasure  it  can 
give: 

That  was  the  effect  of  this  n- 
STANT  JOY.  by  Mary  Duryee  (Pag- 
eant Press),  a  slender  volume  of  poems 
of  great  charm.  She  catches  that  single 
moment  in  time  and  holds  it— as  we 
dealers  in  prose  can  rarely  do— a  flashing 
vision  captured  in  words.  It  may  be  a  nun 
picking  raspberries;  or  a  small  serpent 
"with  liquid  spine  and  lacquer  eyes'";  the 
sudden  awareness  between  husband  and 
wife :  or  a  soldier's  dead-tiredness— "Sun, 
lay  on  his  eyelids  your  pennies  of  warm 
gold." 

Mary  Duryee  is  the  "Mimi"  ofF.P.A.'s 
famous  old  column,  now  a  wife  and  mother, 
wise  and  understanding. 


My  husband 
loves  to  shop 
with  me 
at  these 
parties 


side 
fup 


Husbands  have  fun  and  find  many  wonderful 
masculine  grooming  aids  at  Stanley  Parties. 


Today  ...  in  keeping  with  the  "do- 
things-together"  trend  of  the  times 
.  .  .  more  and  more  husbands  are  en- 
joying themselves  shopping  with 
their  wives  in  the  evening  at  a  so- 
ciable Stanley  Hostess  Party. 

They  like  the  relaxation  of  spend- 
ing an  hour  or  so  with  other  con- 
genial couples  in  the  home  of  a  near- 
by neighbor.  And  they  get  a  thrill 
out  of  thrift-shopping  as  part  of  the 
"family  team"  for  Stanley's  more 
than  250  Quality-Plus  Products, 
many  of  which  a  friendly  Stanley 
Dealer  demonstrates  under  actual 
use  conditions. 

Among  these  value-leading 
Stanley  Products  are  many  toilet- 
ries and  grooming  aids  .  for  men, 
women  and  children  as  well  as  many 
types  and  kinds  of  ultramodern 
"tools"  to  help  the  busy  homemaker 
save  time  and  work  in  practically 
every  housekeeping  task. 


Note  TO  WIVCS:  Accept  your  next  invitation 
to  a  Stanley  Party  and  ask  if  you  may 
take  your  husband  along.  Better  still, 
give  one  of  these  evening  "couples"  Par- 
ties in  your  own  home  .  .  .  soon! 


NFW  °  •  •  your  Stanley  Dealer 
I*  t  fl  how,  for  a  limited  time  only, 
you  can  get  this  new  Stanley  "Slim- 
line" Ballerina  Set  .  .  .  Dry  Mop  and 
Split  Duster  .  .  .  without  spending  a 
single  penny.  You'll  like  its  easy  "pick- 
up" and  "let-go"  of  dust.  For  informa- 
tion about  how  to  give  your  own  Stanley 
Hostess  Party,  phone  your  Stanley 
Dealer,  your  nearest  Stanley  Office,  or 
write  direct  to  Stanley's  Main  Office 
in  Westfield,  Mass. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THi:  FAMOUS  STANLEY  HOSTESS  PARTY  PLAN 

Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfieid,  Mass.,  Stanley  Home  Products  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  London,  Ont.,  Stanhome  de  Mexico,  S.A.  De  C.V.,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

tCopr.  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc..  19&9] 


,  SentI  Today  For  FREE  Home  Service  Literature- 

Home  Service  Department,  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Please  send  me  FREE  the  helpful 
literature  I  have  checked  below: 

□  How  To  Have  Lovelier  Hair 

□  YourFloorsArelnTheSpotlight 

□  Best  Care  For  Your  Silverware 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

city  zone  , 


.  STATE . 


Opportunity  To  Make  Money:  Check  here  (  )  if  inter- 
ested in  pleasant  way  to  make  $35  and  up  weekly  in  part 
time,  $100  and  more  weekly  in  full  time. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JC 


no  other  baked  beans  taste  so  good! 


Once  you've  discovered  the  real 
New  England  home-made  flavor 
of  CS^S^  Brick  Oven  Baked 
Beans,  you'll  never  settle  for  less. 
Slow,  day  long  baking  with  gener- 
ous pieces  of  tender  pork  in  a 
delicious  brown  sugar  sauce  gives 
these  beans  that  old  fashioned 
goodness.  Serve  them  with  Csfl^ 
Corn  Relish  and  with  raisin-rich 
^sfi^  Brown  Bread. 


brick  oven 


SEALED  OVEN-HOT  IN  BOTH  GLASS  JARS  AND  TINS 
Burnham  &  Morrill  Company,  Portland,  Maine 


OUR  READERS  WRITE  US 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 


Should  Mothers 

of  Young  Children  Work? 

Somewhere  in  California 
Ladies,  I  followed  your  advice.  I  was 
brought  up  with  respect  toward  men.  I 
made  a  little  tin  god  out  of  my  husband 
and  hoped  to  make  him  blissfully  happy. 
But  there  are  eager,  young  brides  who 
strive  to  please  their  husbands  and  are 
crushed  by  defeat  because  husbands  don't 
read  this  "how  to  have  a  happy  home" 
business.  So,  to  seek  expression  for  their 
talents,  women  seek  outside  employment. 
If  they  have  an  appreciative  husband, 
they  stay  home.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

M.H. 

Brentwood,  Missouri 

I  think  more  women  would  be  attracted 
to  running  their  own  homes  if  they  could 
avoid  the  feeling  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
world.  Television  and  radio  could  be  ideal, 
but  at  present  there  is  almost  no  variety 
in  the  programs  during  the  day.  My  ideas: 

Discussion  programs  with  guests  such  as 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Lillian  Gilbreth,  tell- 
ing how  they  manage  their  busy  lives. 

Panel  discussions  such  as  you  have  in 
the  Journal. 

"Consumer  Union"  type  material  on 
new  gadgets,  appliances,  products. 

Brief  lessons  in  sewing,  cooking,  dec- 
orating, languages. 

Theater  programs — early  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"Invitation  to  Learning"  type  pro- 
grams, usually  shown  only  on  weekends. 

Music,  interspersed  with  program  notes. 

"Talking  books"  —  someone  reading 
short  stories,  or  longer  w'orks  presented  in 


serial  form. 


MRS.  RICHARD  P.  BOYLAN 


Rochester.  Minnesota 
I  could  have  been  working  yesterday — 
I  cr)uld  have  been  making  lots  of  money — 
but  if  I  had,  I  would  not  have  heard  the 
little  voice  that  said  "shoe"  for  the  very 
first  time.  Nor  would  I  have  heard  the 
serenade.  On  her  first  birthday,  our  daugh- 
ter receivetl  a  mouth  organ,  and  slie  has 
carried  it  around  and  tried  to  make  sounds 
ever  since  then  —  but  to  no  avail,  until 
yi-sterday.  She  made  a  sound  in  the  mopn- 
ing  and  by  evening  she  could  blow  the 
whole  scale,  but  I  wouldn't  trade  the 
original  score  of  A'lda  (which  I  love)  for 
the  look  that  came  on  that  small,  sweet 
face  when  she  blew  the  first  note  on  that 
mouth  organ  I  Nor  can  you  buy  kisses 
from  eighteen-niontb-old  daughters.  All 
of  a  sudden  I  am  thoroughly  happy  that  I 
am  at  home  all  day  every  day.         M  L  O 

Los  Angeles,  California 
One  of  the  most  important  factors 
which  your  forum  did  not  deal  with  is  that 
the  working  mother  is  lost  completely  to 
the  community.  She  doesn't  have  time  for 
P.T.A.,  church  work.  Scouts.  She  doesn't 
have  time  to  canvass  her  street  for  the 
Community  Chest,  March  of  Dimes  and 
other  worthy  causes — or  to  volunteer  a 
day  in  her  community  hospital.  I'm  the 
first  to  admit  that  housework  may  not 
inspire  one,  but  there  are  so  many  re- 
warding things  you  can  do  for  others  and 
yourself!  MRS.  T.  R.  ALLEN 

Chatham,  New  Jersey 
I  am  convinced  that  too  little  physical 
contact  between  mother  and  child  is  al- 
most as  damaging  as  too  little  attention 
to  his  hunger,  thirst  or  general  education. 
While  bringing  up  my  own  son  and  daugh- 
ter, I  have  remembered  one  of  the  strong- 
est influences  in  my  own  childhood:  my 
grandmother's  lap.  In  her  old  rocking 
chair  by  the  stove,  I  learned  what  love 
was  really  all  about.  Together  we  gently 
rocked  away  any  fears  or  tiredness  or 
care.  Strange,  isn't  it,  that  I  don't  recall 
a  single  word  she  ever  spoke  to  me?  No 
spoken  words  could  have  penetrated  my 
brain  and  heart  in  the  way  that  the  circle 
of  her  arms  did.  How  can  a  mother  of 
small  children  predict  that  her  arms,  a 
kiss,  a  hug  will  be  needed  and  most  wel- 
come only  in  her  off  hours  from  employ- 
ment? jyjRg  R  L.  EGGERT,  Jr. 

Spokane.  Washington 
I  am  a  housewife  and  mother  of  four,  a 
graduate  nurse.  But  I  am  also  the  child  of 
a  working  mother.  My  mother  had  to 
teach  as  a  matter  of  economic  necessity. 


But  I  can  still  picture  vividly  two  littli 
girls  peering  out  the  window  into  thi 
gathering  dusk  for  the  headlights  of  a  ca 
which  finally  turned  into  the  driveway 
Then  how  the  house  would  come  alive 
But  who  can  know  the  emptiness  am 
coldness  a  child  feels  when  he  or  she  come 
home  from  school  and  mother  isn't  there 
I  made  my  mind  up  early  that  my  chil 
dren  would  find  me  at  home,  if  at  al 
possible.  These  precious,  fleeing  year's  wil 
too  soon  pass.       MARILYN  NORTHRUI 

Fort  Wayne.  Indiani 
Life  should  be  a  boring  drudge  only  fo 
those  who  have  had  no  education  ant 
cannot  see  beyond  the  task  that  is  a 
hand.  A  woman's  education  should  be  ai 
illumination  of  all  that  she  does,  givinj 
it  deeper  meaning  and  proper  perspecti\>e 
and  above  all  forbearance.  Cannot  thi 
mother  who  feels  isolated  from  a  busy 
stimulating  world  realize  that  it  is  perhap 
a  blessing  to  be  a  step  apart,  that  i 
enables  her  to  view  things  more  rational!' 
and  with  less  haste?  No  creative  or  intel 
lectual  outlets  for  mothers-at-home?  Wi 
have  only  to  look  around — there  is  oppor 
tunity  everywhere.  Resourcefulness  am 
initiative  may  be  the  only  lack,  and  tha 
is  within  ourselves  to  correct. 

LAURA  SEARL 

Springfield,  Massachuseti 
My  conclusion  is  that  if  you  leave  you 
children  to  work,  although  they  are  th 
children  of  your  body,  they  are  no  longf 
the  children  of  your  heart  and  mind  an 
soul — because  the  sitter  is  the  one  wh 
has  the  major  influence  during  your  chii 
dren's  formative  years.  You  have  given  ui 
your  children's  right  to  develop  as  you 
children  for  the  pleasure  j'ou  get  fron 
working  and  the  income  you  earn.  Is  it ; 
fair  exchange?  BETTY  R.  VOUNC 

Still  Too  Green? 

Gladstone,  Oregoi 
Dear  Editors:  In  reading  your  "Wh; 
do  They  Marry  so  Young?"  (Novembe 
Journal),  I  am  reminded  of  my  mother' 
teachings.  She  likened  young  people  to  : 
plant  and  said  it  was  too  bad  they  "wen 
to  seed  "  before  they  had  time  to  develoi 
fully.  Sincerely. 

LEOTA  E.  WINKEI 

Double  Date,  Anyone? 


The  boys. 

Annandale.  Virgini, 
Dear  Judy  and  Joyce  (c/o  Mr.  and  Mn 
Could) :   Sometimes,   though,   even  tw^ 
heads  can't  figure  these  grownups  out  I 
Still  trying, 
.  MARK  and  SCOTT  ELLI: 

►  We'll  be  glad  to  make  a  date  with  ym 
boys  and  our  girl  twins  (November  Ou' 
Readers  Write  Us)  in  about  15  years.  ED 

That  Journal  Paper  Doll 

Omaha,  Nebrash 
Dear  Journal:  One  of  my  happies 
memories  of  my  childhood  goes  back  t 
1908,  when  I  opened  my  mother's  Ladies 
Home  Journal  and  first  discovered  th 
Lettie  Lane  paper  dolls.  That  wa»;  year 
ago,  of  course  (I  won't  tell  you  how  old 
was  then!),  and  I've  often  wished  I  h* 
saved  them  for  my  own  children  am 
grandchildren.  Could  you  possibly  reprin 
them?  An  old  friend, 

MARY  HELEN.\  SNYDEI 

►  Our  little-sister  publication.  Jack  ani 
Jill,  is  presenting  Lettie  Lane,  just  a 
she  appeared  51)  years  ago,  in  its  rurren 
{February)  issue.  Watch  your  nearei 
newsstand!  ED. 
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ERBREAD 

it's  a  winner  every  time!  To  ma/<e  Tic-Tac- 
Do/e,  simply  top  your  favorite  gingerbread, 
tiot  or  cold,  with  drained  Dole  Pineapple 
Slices  and  Spears. 


ith  pineapple...  best  with  Dole 


Brown  seasoned  pork  chops;  push  to  side 
of  skillet  and  add  2  tbsps.  vinegar,  ll4  cup 
brown  sugar.  Dole  Chunks,  7/2  cup  EACH 
pineapple  syrup  and  water.  Cover  and  cook 
slowly  20-30  min.,  turning  chops  once  and 
topping  with  pineapple. 


the  real  thing -from  Mawai 


HAWAIIAN   PINEAPPLE  COMPANY,  LTD.,  HONOLULU.  HAWAII 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


Betty  Crocker  Softasilk 


and 


Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale 

bring  you: 


exciting 

new  party 

ideas! 


Today's  a  very  special  clay  for  your  ianiily  or  friends  —  a  birthday, 
anniversary,  graduation,  or  maybe  a  get-together  just  for  fun.  Make 
a  special  cake  lo  celebrate  with— a  4-layer,  rich,  moist  Softasilk  Devils 
Food.  And  serve  it  with  an  old  favorite,  dressed  up  a  brand-new  way 
—sparkling  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  poured  over  surprise  ginger  ale 
cherry  ice  cubes.  Ring  the  cake  with  candles— that  makes  any  party 
festive!  This  is  fun— and  aren't  you  the  proud  hostess! 


1.  Betty  Crocker  IDEA 

Make  a  4-layer  cake! 


REAL  RED  DEVILS  FOOD  CAKE 
1  '4  cups  si'/ffrf  SOFTASILK   Vi  cup  cocoa 

Cake  Flour  Vi  cup  soft  shortening 

I  Vi  cups  sugar  1  cup  milk 

1  W  tsp.  soda  2  eggs  (V^  to  Vi  cup) 

1  tsp.  salt  1  tsp.  vanilla 


Heat  oven  to  350°.  Grease  and  flour  two  8" 
layer  pans.  .Sift  flour,  sugar,  soda,  salt,  cocoa 
together  into  bowl.  Add  shortening,  Vi  cup 
milk.  Beat  2  minutes  medium  speed  on  mixer 
or  300  vigorous  strokes  by  hand.  Scrape  sides 
and  bottom  of  bowl  often.  Add  rest  of  milk, 
eggs,  vanilla.  Beat  2  more  minutes,  scraping 
bowl  often.  Pour  into  prepared  pans.  Bake 
8"  layers  35  to  40  minutes  or  until  Ccike  tests 


done.  Cool.  Split  each  layer  crosswise 
into  two  layers.  Frost  with  Ginger  Ale  Fluffy 
Frosting:  .Make  Betty  Crocker  FlufTy  White 
Frosting  Mix  as  directed  on  package,  except 
use  '/2  cup  boiling  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale 
in  place  of  water  and  add  Vi  tsp.  ginger,  if 
desired.  (If  you  like  lots  of  frosting,  double 
the  recipe.) 


2.  Canada  Dry  IDEA 


Make  a  Ginger  Ale 
Cherry  Sparkler 


Pour  sparkling  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  into  an  ice  tray  to  the  '^^ 
mark.  Immerse  cherries  into  each  compartment.  Replace  tray  if\ 
freezer  section  of  refrigerator;  turn  to  lowest  temperature.  When 
frozen,  remove  ice  cubes,  drop  into  tall  glass,  pour  Canada  Dry 
Ginger  Ale  to  top.  There's  your  Canada  Dry  Ginger  .Ale  Cherry 
Sparkler— a  nutritious,  vital  refresher  that  makes  any  party  a  ball! 


SAVE  30(t  ON  SOFTASILK  CAKE  FLOUR  AND  CANADA  DRY 


UARY,  1959 


I  Money-Saving  I 


For  a  limited  time  only  .  .  .  pick  up  a  box  of 
Softasilk,  a  carton  or  2  family-size  bottles  of 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Save  30<J!  Send  2 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  bottle  caps,  the  box 
top  from  your  Softasilk  Cake  Flour  package, 
to  Betty  Crocker,  Box  86,  Minneapolis  60, 
Minnesota,  along  with  your  name  and  address. 
Print  name  and  address  clearly  so  we  can  send  your  generous  30^ 
refund  promptly.  Have  a  party  that's  easy  on  your  budget! 

Offer  expires  May  30,  1959.  Subject  to  Federal,  loc:d.  and  state 
regulations.  I  refund  to  a  family. 


You'll  bake  a  softer,  lighter,  lovelier 
cake  with  SOFTASILK  CAKE  FLOUR 

because  it's  made  from  a  special  blend  of 
the  world's  finest  wheats  ...  so  that  every 
lime  you  bake  you're  sure  to  get  a  higher, 
liybtcr.  more  luxurious  cake,  the  kind  of 
rake  )ou  're  proud  to  sei'veas  your  very  ownl 


CANADA  DRY  GINGER  ALE- 

a  nutritious,  vital  refresher 

There's  more  flavor  ...  in  every  sparkling 
sip  of  this  nutritious  vital  refresher.  Flavor 
is  light,  not  filling,  won't  spoil  appetites. 
Fizz  is  exclusive  "Pin-Point  Carbonation" 
.  .  .  livelier  bubbles  that  aid  digestion. 


ilNGER  ALE-SAVE  30<|: 


HERE'S  HOWl  2  Conodo  Dry  Ginger  Ale  bottle  cops  plus  the  top  from  a  package  of  Softasilk  Coke  Flour  to  Betty 

Crocker,  Box  8<5,  Minneapolis  60,  Minn.  Print  nome  and  address  cleorlv  so  ttiot  30*  refund  can  be  mailed  to  you  promptly. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUS 


mm 


Lively,  modern  MxAac£e^  UJluf?  does  fabulous  things 

for  seafoods  . . .  and  of  course  for  salads,  too 

This  will  be  a  family  favorite!  Combine  li  c.  creamy- 
smooth  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing,  1  c.  un- 
diluted condensed  cream  of  celery  soup,  1  beaten 


egg,  M  c.  chopped  onion,  H  c.  chopped  green  pep- 
per, 1  tbsp.  lemon  juice,  1  tsp.  salt;  mix  well.  Add  2 
c.  flaked  salmon  and  1  c.  fine  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in 
greased  8x4x2' 2-in.  loaf  pan  for  1  hour  at  350°. 
Garnish  with  curly  endive,  lemon  wedges  and 
cucumber  twists.  It's  Miracle  Whip  .  .  .  America's 
favorite  salad  dressing  .  .  .  that  gives  the  special  lift 
to  this  deliglitful  salmon  loaf.  You  won't  find  that 
bright,  can't-be-copied  flavor  in  any  other  dressing. 


Surprise  ...  a  salad  with  Miracle  Whip  inside! 
Soften  1  envelope  gelatin  in  }■>  c.  cold  water;  dis- 
solve over  hot  water;  cool.  Graduallv  add  1  c. 
Miracle  Whip  to  one  8-oz.  pkg.  Philadelpiiia  Brand 
Cream  Cheese;  blend  well.  Add  dissolved  gelatin,  }i 
c.  maraschino  cherry  juice,  and  2  tbsp.  confec- 
tioners' sugar;  mix  well.  Chill  till  slightly  thickened. 
Add  2  c.  drained  canned  fruit  cocktail  and  34  c. 
chopped  maraschino  cherries.  Fold  in  1  c.  heavy 
cream,  whipped.  Pour  into  D^-qt.  ring  mold;  chill 
till  firm.  Inside  or  on  top,  Miracle  W  hip  adds  excite- 
ment to  salads.  Its  famous  flavor  pleases  everyone. 


makes  a  velvety  Dip 


This  dip  is  a  dandy!  All  you  do 
is  blend  1  c.  Kraft  Mayonnaise, 
1  tsp.  tarragon  vinegar,  1  tsp. 
Kraft  Cream  Stvle  Horseradish 
and  •>  tsp.  curry  powder,  \ou  ll 
discover  no  other  mavonnaise 
mixes  like  velvet  Icxturc  Kraft's. 
It's  creamier,  fluffier.  Never 
curdles  or  separates.  Place 
mixture  in  a  bowl  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  parsley.  Serve 
with  cauliflowerets. 


is  choice  on  chop 


Expect  people  to  ask,  "H( 
did  you  get  tiiat  flavor?"  wh 
you  use  Miracle  Frencii  tl 
wav:  Broil  lamb  chops  slow 
until  browned  on  both  sid< 
brushing  frequently  with  M 
acle  French.  Its  lively  flav 
.  .  .  accented  with  onion,  gar 
and  tomato  ...  is  marvelo 
with  franks  and  burgers,  tc 
Serve  these  savory  cho 
with  minted  broiled  peacht 
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In  Ffhriiary,  hoiiicii  «or«- 

hiij;*'  pcai-h-haskct  Uul>.  and  ni«'n 
Kportfd  iipliolHtfD-d  slioiildtTs. 
Marv  KoIhtIb  Hincliarl  wrolf  The 
Man  in  Ixiwer  'I'cn;  I'lil  On  ^  onr 
Old  (»ray  H<)nn«'t  was  lirst  licard; 
and  horrtCN  Htill  greatly  outniiin- 
bere<l  Fords. 

tt  rilen  II  I'lain  Ctniiilry  K  tmiaii 
ill  Ihe  Ffhruary,  /VW.  .|Ol  KN \L: 
"The  hfxl  tliiiiil  oIhiiiI  liniixe- 
tVitrk  id  f/iMf  tmv  liki'x  it  ln-llfr 
yfur  hy  year  mill  niuiiy  lii.iha  thai 
were  /nir</.s/u7»ji  uiire  heroine  real 
ilelinhtx  ire  take  Jity  ill  thtiiin." 

Good  things  for  tea:  oysters  on 
toast,  potato  scones,  milk  toast 
and  baked  peaches. 

"To  clean  f«-ather  pilUtMH  in  win- 
ter, place  them  on  the  snow  the 
first  sunny  day  after  a  heavy 
snowfall  and  the  ((iare  of  the  »un 
will  hicach  them." 

"Jennie:  I  can  undersUtnd  hoiv 
anxious  you  are  to  resume  colors 
after  wearing  mourning  Jar  Jive 
years,"  sympathizes  the  jashion  edi- 
tor. "If  you  cannot  afford  a  new 
dress  or  coat,  hrighten  u/i  your  black 
ones  with  a  touch  oj  dull  blue." 

SewiniE  hint :  h<-n  making  new 
house  dresses,  buy  enough  ma- 
terial to  make  aprons  to  match.'* 

"Do  young  girls  in  the  best  society 
go  to  large  hotels  to  lunch  with 
their  men  friends?"  asks  a  reader. 
"A  thousand  times  no!"  replies 
Mrs.  Burton  Kingsland.  "The  only 
way  such  a  thing  could  be  done 
with  propriety  would  be  to  have 
some  married  woman  accompany 
the  girl,  who  should  be  of  such 
quiet  mien  and  obvious  respecta- 
bility as  to  protect  her  from  any 
unpleasant  criticism." 

Homemade  ice  cream:  "To  every 
quart  fif  fresh  cream  ad<l  a  cupful 
of  powdered  sugar  .  .  .  turn  the 
crank  slowly  for  the  first  eight 
minutes  and  then  rapidly.'* 

"Where  can  I  get  Irish  moss?"  Re- 
ply: "In  Ireland,  but  a  similar  moss 
is  washed  up  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  seaside  villages.  ,\/nfiv 
drugstores  sell  it.  It  makes  a  deli- 
cious dessert  for  a  young  child  when 
cooketl  II  ith  milk  and  hardened  in  a 
little  mold." 


WHAT  WE  DO 
WHERE  WE  GO 

WHOM  WE  MEET 


i^he  travels  1.5,000  miles  a  year  to  see 
kitchens  (helped  plan  one  for  this 
issue,  for  instance — page  70).  So  when 
the  Navy  invited  her  to  the  Nautilus, 
\Iiiriiiii'et  Ihiriilsoii  promptly  accepted 
her  first  underwater  assignment.  The 
galley  is  small  but  food  is  hearty,  she 
says.  It  has  to  be.  Submariners  are 
active,  gregarious  and  hungry.  "Vt'e 
gel  pretesteil,"  the  crew  told  her,  "to 
screen  out  anylxMly  edgy  or  unhealthy, 
llou  woiil<l  you  lik«-  to  be  under  the 
polar  icecap  with  a  claustrophobic 
cliara<-ter?'"  She  wouldn't.  The  food 
locker  holds  20  tons  of  boned  meats, 
<-oncentratc<l  juices,  dried  vegetables, 
to  last  two  months  at  least.  Margaret 
was  delightetl  to  see  that  sailor  cooks 
use  charcoal  cooking  hoods  to  keep 
the  air  fresh,  just  like  the  one  she 
showed  you  in  a  recent  P«>rtfolio 
House.  And  what  do  they  do  about 
garbage  disposal  on  a  sub?  H's  so 
simple.  They  torpedo  it  out! 


PAl-L  HIM.MFL 


Submerged  personality :  our  homemaking  editor. 


Diana  ami  Cynthia  meet  Roy  Rogers. 


"Stars  stay  bright  by  exercising,"  Dawn 
.\orman  told  us.  She  should  know  be- 
cause of  her  page  68  story.  Working  on 
it.  she  talked  to  star  Roy  Rogers  at  his 
rodeo.  "He"s  the  only  man  I've  met," 
said  Dawn  admiringly,  "who  can  walk 
on  his  hands  and  converse  charmingly  at 
the  same  time."  Exerciser  Roy  keeps  in 
shape  ranching  on  136  acres,  riding 
horses  and  bikes,  playing  pickaback  with 
his  children.  He  has  nine.  Seven  are 
adopted,  including  a  Korean  daughter, 
Debbie,  and  a  Choctaw  Indian  daughter, 
Dodie.  both  6.  "They're  your  age,"  he 
told  Dawn's  daughter  Cynthia,  then  turn- 
ing to  8-year-old  Diana,  "and  soon  they'll 
be  your  age  and  pretty,  too,  if  they  eat 
their  vegetables,  go  to  Sunday  school  and 
exercise."  Diana  said  she  did  all  three. 
"Boys  are  harder  to  convince— afraid  to 
be  sissies  "  Roy  told  her.  "That's  why  I 
tell  iheni  that  children  brought  up  in 
church  are  seldom  brought  up  in  court." 
It  reminded  Dawn:  "I  left  one  exercise 
out  of  my  page-the  healthy  influence  he 
exercises  over  children." 


Books  on  the  best-seller  lists  shift  in 
order  of  popularity  weekly,  but  one 
statistic,    always    constant,    is  that 
more  of  them  have  been  published 
first   in   the  .lOL'RNAL  than   in  any 
other  magazine.  For  instance,  in  the 
bookshop   pictured    below    one  day 
last  month  we  saw  twenty-two 
books,  all  of  them  old  friends 
to    Journal    readers.  Among 
them:    "Women    and  Thomas 
Harrow,"  by  John  P.  Marquand; 
''Ice  Palace,'"    by  Edna  Ferber; 
"The  Greengage  Summer,"  by 
Rumer  Godden;  "Please  Don't 
Eat  the  Daisies,"  by  Jean  Kerr; 
""The    Rainbow    Gomes  and 
Goes,"  hy  Lady  Diana  Cooper; 
""Anecdotes    of     Destiny,"  hy 
Isak        Dinesen;  "'Cocktail 
Time,"  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse; 
and    "Jonathan    Found,"  by 
Cecil  Maiden. 


The  shop  is  the  New  Delaware 
_^  Bookshop  in  New  Hope,  Pennsyl- 

j        vania,  and  why  were  we  there? 
Because  Laura  Lou  Brookman, 
of  the  Journal  staff,  is  its  owner. 
Incidentally,  Laura  Lou  did  the 
editing  of  all  these  books  for  the 
Journal's  pages.  In  her  apartment 
is  a  collection  of  first  editions  from 
authors  so  enthusiastic  about  Journal 
editing  that  they  wrote  fan  mail — notably 
Alec  Waugh,  Edna  Ferber,  Jesse  Stuart 
and  Daphne  duMaurier. 


The  fourteen  other  books  we  saw? 
Here  they  are:  '"The  Story  of  Holly  and 
Ivy";  ""Princess  Margaret  and  Peter 
Townsend" :  "All  About  Dogs" ;  "Nine 
Coaches  Waiting";  "Catch as  Catch  Can": 
"Face  of  the  Tiger" ;  '"Complete  Book 
of  Absolutely  Perfect  Baby  and  Child 
Care" ;  '^Search  for  Amelia" ;  "'The  Cross 
on  the  Drum";  "David's  New  Girl"; 
"Anne  Batchelder's  Cook  Book" ;  "Quick 
and  Easies" ;  ""A  Bird  in  the  Pan";  and 
"The  Well-fed  Bridegroom." 

Love  is  on  our  minds.  Valentine's  Day 
is  close.  Cynthia  McAdoo  Wheatland 
celebrates  because  it  was  her  first  day 
as  a  wife.  JSora  O^Leary^s  children 
paste  their  photographs  on  red  felt 
hearts,  lace-edge  them,  and  mail  to 
their  grandparents,  .\lmost  all  staff 
wives  tell  us  they  send  valentines  to 
husbands.  Our  Glenn  White  writes 
verses  to  his  wife  to  celebrate  (we  pub- 
lished one  of  Glenn's  to  Irene  N  ovember 
'.58).  Childhood  valentines  may  lead  to 
confusion,  or  marriage.  f)ne  staffer  sent 
such  a  clever  anagrammed  valentine  to 
a  I>oy  in  grammar  school  he  thought 
another  girl  sent  it.  Mary  Bass  says  she 
once  gave  a  boy  a  shoehorn  tied  with 
ribbon  so  he'd  think  of  her  as  (Jinderclla, 
but  it  w  as  too  subtle.  Another  colleague, 
smitten  with  a  shy  boy,  passed  him  a 
chicken  heart  in  school  biology  lab.  He 
married  her.  Well,  that's  love. 


Book  editor  turns  bookseller :  Laura  Lou  Brookman  and  her  new  venture. 
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How  much  does  his  family 

mean  to  a  man?  To  his  wife?  To  their  children? 
For  Henry  Marshall  and  his  family 

this  was  a  summer  of  crisis, 
a  test  of  love. 


Bv  FLORENCE  JANE  SOMAN 


It  was  a  quiet  street.  The  old  frame  houses 
were  painted  in  sensible  grays  and  browns 
and  pushed  up  close  to  the  sidewalk.  In  the 
winter,  the  porches  were  bare  and  muddied, 
and  the  street  would  take  on  a  dead,  hiber- 
nating look.  But  when  spring  came,  the 
branches  of  the  tall  trees  blurred  and  foamed 
into  a  froth  of  yellow  green;  forsythia 
bloomed,  and  then  magnolia,  and  then 
azalea,  blazing  in  patches  of  red  fire  before 
almost  every  house.  The  screens  would  go 
up  on  the  porches  and  the  covers  were 
taken  off  the  gliders,  revealing  the  bright 
flowers  or  stripes  underneath;  the  porch 
chairs  would  be  brought  up  from  the  cellar 
and  the  plants  set  out,  the  wicker  tables  and 
the  braided  straw  rug,  the  lamp.  For  it  was 
then  that  the  porch  became  suddenly  the 
most  important  room  in  the  house. 

Spring  was  the  best  time  for  the  street.  At 
the  end  of  June,  the  children  ebbed  away  to 
the  summer  camps  like  a  wave  going  out  to 
sea;  the  sun  grew  hotter  overhead  and  the 
air  more  still.  And  with  the  coming  of  the 
summer  heat,  a  sudden  silence  came,  too, 
less  the  silence  of  peace  than  of  a  deep  and 
faintly  troubled  sleep. 

Coming  out  of  the  house  on  this  first 
morning  of  July,  Fran  felt  as  if  something 
familiar  and  dreaded  were  closing  like  an 
ether  cone  over  her  face,  making  it  difficult 
for  her  to  breathe.  What  is  it?  she  thought, 
and  she  stood  still  for  a  moment  at  the  side 
of  the  porch  looking  out  through  the  screen, 
rubbing  her  bare  arms  almost  as  if  she  were 
cold.  Is  it  t>ecaitse  I'm  suddenly  forty  / 

Her  eyes  focused  on  the  wire  screen  m 
front  of  her.  She  saw  that  more  holes  had 
formed— they  would  have  to  be  plugged  up 
or  the  mosquitoes  would  be  coming  in.  The 
screen  was  old  and  worn  out  just  as  every- 
thing in  the  house  was  old  and  worn  out— 
the  plumbing,  the  covering  on  the  furniture, 


the  outdated  refrigerator  and  the  battered 
pots  and  pans;  everything  needed  replacing 
or  doing  over.  But  all  that  took  money,  and 
it  was  all  they  could  do  to  get  through  each 
week  without  going  further  into  debt;  the 
house,  like  some  old  and  grumbling  invalid 
that  whined  in  its  pipes  and  creaked  in  its 
joints,  would  have  to  go  on  complaining 
and  get  along  as  best  it  could. 

But  the  idea  fretted  her,  as  did  the  knowl- 
edge that  Joanie  could  not  go  to  camp  this 
summer,  and  that  Claire  had  had  to  take  a 
job  in  a  department  store  for  July  and 
August  in  order  to  make  enough  money  to 
buy  her  clothes  and  books  for  the  city 
college  this  fall. 

There  was  a  movement  behind  her  and 
she  turned.  Henry  was  standing  there,  and 
at  the  sight  of  his  face  the  frightening  thing 
inside  her  quieted  and  she  felt  almost  nor- 
mal. "Ready  for  breakfast?"  she  said. 

"I  guess  so."  He  stood  still,  looking  at 
her,  a  slightly  built  man,  not  much  taller 
than  she  was.  His  features  were  thin  and 
finely  drawn,  his  bone  structure  good;  he 
had  a  look  of  breeding.  But  it  was  as  if 
some  unknown  part  which  would  have 
brought  strength  and  distinction  to  his  face 
had  been  unaccountably  left  out,  so  that 
often  people  felt  faintly  dissatisfied  with 
what  they  saw,  as  if  they  had  been  led  to 
expect  more. 

"Eggs  or  oatmeal?"  Fran  said. 
"Eggs.  There's  no  rush.  Tm  early  this 
morning."  The  sun  had  lifted  over  a  rooftop, 
creaming  one  side  of  her  face.  What  a  soft, 
warm  face  she  had,  Henry  thought.  Warm, 
that  was  it.  Warmth  in  her  eyes,  her  mouth, 
even  the  color  of  her  skin.  Immediately, 
something  lifted  inside  him— the  terrible 
feeling  of  failure  which  had  obsessed  him 
lately.  It  was  not  true  that  he  was  failing 
with  Fran  too;  you  had  only  to  look  at  her 
face  now  to  know  that  she  loved  him. 

She  left  him,  walking  inside  the  one- 
windowed,  useless  room  which  led  through 
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the  archway  to  the  living  room.  Because  of 
the  foyer  and  the  screened  porch,  only  a 
small  amount  of  daylight  filtered  into  the 
living  room;  the  shrunken  slip  covers,  pale 
from  so  many  washings,  stood  out  in  the 
dimness.  Fran's  reaction  to  the  room  and 
its  furnishings — bought  twenty  years  ago  at 
the  start  of  her  marriage — had  long  been 
one  of  a  helpless  truce;  it  was  nineteen- 
year-old  Claire  who  waged  a  constant  and 
bitter  battle  against  every  chair  and  table 
and  picture.  She  was  always  shifting  this 
piece  or  that  to  cover  a  worn  place  in  the 
rug  or  some  defect  in  the  wall,  moving  the 
ash  trays  about  for  a  better  effect,  changing 
the  lamps  f  rom  one  corner  to  another.  And  al- 
ways, at  the  end,  being  plunged  into  despair. 

Fran  sighed  and  walked  through  the 
small  dining  room  to  the  sunny  cheerful- 
ness of  the  big  square  kitchen.  Joanie  was 
still  seated  at  the  kitchen  table,  a  mustache 
of  milk  on  her  upper  lip.  She  was  staring 
out  the  window  in  a  kind  of  trance. 

"Have  you  had  enough?"  Fran  said. 

Joanie  nodded.  As  she  looked  at  her, 
Fran  thought  with  relief,  Thank  God,  Ree- 
nie's  not  going  away  this  year.  Reenie  Don- 
ovan, who  lived  down  the  block,  had  been 
christened  Renee,  but  somehow  the  name 
had  been  too  much  for  everybody,  and 
"Reenie"  suited  her  narrow  little  fox-terrier 
face  better,  anyway.  There  was  something 
touching,  Fran  thought,  about  the  two  little 
girls'  selfless  devotion  to  each  other. 

Fran  went  to  the  refrigerator  and  got  out 
two  eggs.  When  she  started  back  to  the 
counter,  a  movement  from  outside  the  win- 
dow made  her  lift  her  head  and  stand  still. 
A  man  had  come  out  of  the  Dannons' 
house,  next  door.  He  was  dark  haired  and 
dark  skinned,  but  his  features  seemed  too 
big  and  strong,  almost  too  bold,  for  con- 
ventional good  looks. 

"I  wonder  who  he  is,"  she  said  aloud. 

Joanie  came  out  of  her  dream,  took  an- 
other gulp  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  78 
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By  ROBERT  H  \MI)V  ANDREWS 


To  my  father.  Death  was  a  personal 
adversary.  He  bled  inside  every  time 
he  failed  to  keep  a  patient  alive.  He 
tried  to  hide  how  he  felt,  so  hard  that  some- 
times people  thought  he  didn't  care  at  all. 
He  even  fooled  me,  for  a  while. 

In  Cuba,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Panama  he 
had  to  watch  too  many  men  die  while  he 
stood  helpless.  A  day  came  when  he  couldn't 
take  any  more  of  that.  He  had  to  learn  more 
about  his  job.  Maybe  if  he  practiced  where 
failures  shouldn't  hurt  as  much,  he'd  lind 
out  how  to  tight  Death  as  an  equal. 

I'm  rationalizing  from  a  distance  of  years. 
He  never  actually  told  me  why  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Indian  Bureau  on  the  Kiowa- 
Arapaho  Indian  reservation,  taking  two 
small  children  to  grow  up  where  white 
people  didn't  belong,  and  where  everyone 
said  he  could  do  no  good  for  anyone,  white 
or  red. 

But  1  know  what  he  did.  He  fell  in  love.  In 
love  with  the  empty,  sun-scorched  country, 
and  the  long  lonely  drives  at  night  across  the 
prairie  where  there  were  no  roads.  In  love 
with  the  Indians,  because  they  wanted  to 
trust  someone  but  had  no  reason  to,  because 
nobody  cared  whether  they  lived  or  died. 

Death  robbed  him  of  my  mother.  He 
couldn't  save  his  own  little  daughter.  He  al- 
most lost  his  son.  But  being  with  the  In- 
dians taught  him  the  truth  about  Death. 
That  is  what  was  going  on  for  my  father 
while  Johnny  Tail- Feathers  Disappearing 
Over  the  Hill  and  1  worked  out  our  blood 
feud.  That  is  what  this  story  is  about.  My 
father,  my  sister,  me,  Johnny  Tail,  Alice 
Reilly,  Tom  Tall  Bear,  Joe  Jack  Rabbit,  and 
others  who  lived  in  The  Country  That  God 
Forgot.  That  is  what  the  white  men  and  the 
Indians  called  it.  You  will  have  to  decide 
for  yourself  if  they  were  right  or  wrong. 

It  began  when  this  century  and  I  were 
very  young.  Col.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  my 
father's  friend  and  hero,  was  the  first  and  last 
Rough  Rider  in  the  White  House.  Colonel 
Gorgas  was  getting  the  credit  for  what  a  lot 


of  nameless  nobodies  including  my  father 
had  done  to  conquer  yellow  fever,  so  the 
Panama  Canal  could  be  finished.  Congress 
still  couldn't  decide  if  it  was  safe  to  let  the 
Indian  and  Oklahoma  territories  come  into 
the  Union  as  the  forty-sixth  state.  And  most 
Americans  still  believed  that  the  only  good 
Indian  was  a  dead  Indian. 

That  was  when  we  drove  west  into  the 
Cherokee  Strip  from  War  Bonnet,  the  end 
of  the  railroad,  along  a  winding  wagon  trail, 
to  the  Long  Lance  Indian  Agency  on  the 
Kiowa-Arapaho  reservation.  My  father  and 
my  sister  and  I,  and  everything  we  brought 
from  home,  crowded  the  rattletrap  buck- 
board  he  was  able  to  buy  cheap  because  the 
Army  had  no  more  use  for  it.  Our  horses. 
Buck  and  Nellie,  were  Army  surplus  too. 
They  were  cavalry  remounts,  no  more 
trained  to  haul  a  load  than  my  father  was  to 
drive  them.  He  said  he  was  Army  surplus 
himself. 

It  wasn't  true.  He  could  have  gone  on  be- 
ing a  major  in  the  Medical  Corps,  and  might 
have  climbed  to  brigadier  general,  if  he 
hadn't  insisted  on  resigning  after  my  mother 
died  while  he  was  nway  in  Panama.  Now 
he  said  the  three  of  us  were  starting  a  new 
life  together.  He  said  the  clean  prairie  air 
would  be  good  for  my  bad  lungs,  though  he 
hadn't  expected  Indian  country  to  be  so 
dusty  and  dry  and  empty.  He  said  he'd  have 
a  chance  to  study  up  on  medical  methodol- 
ogy, and  meanwhile  I  could  be  learning  to 
be  a  doctor,  the  right  way,  by  going  along 
where  he  went  and  studying  the  job  from 
the  bottom  up. 

He  said  the  first  thing  1  would  learn  was 
what  a  man  has  to  understand  or  he  has  no 
right  to  call  himself  a  doctor,  and  that  was 
Ambroise  Fare's  discovery:  "I  cleansed  his 
wounds,  but  God  healed  him."  This  had 
nothing  to  do  with  churches  and  religion.  It 
was  just  a  natural  fact.  And  another  fact  I 
could  prove  for  myself,  by  get- 
ting well,  was  that  the  lungs,  like 
the  heart  and  the  brain,  are  just 
a  muscle  machine,  and  they  all 
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get  flabby  and  slow  down  unless  you  exer- 
cise them  constantly.  But  if  you  do,  nothing 
on  earth  can  stop  you. 

That  was  how  my  father  talked,  as  if  I  was 
already  grown  up.  I  liked  it,  though  some- 
times I  wanted  to  ask  what  he  meant  by 
some  of  the  things  he  told  me.  He  was  still  a 
puzzle  to  me,  and  to  my  sister,  Mildred.  He 
had  been  a  stranger,  almost  always  away 
somewhere  in  the  Army,  until  he  came  back 
just  in  time  to  be  at  my  mother's  funeral. 
He  didn't  want  to  talk  about  my  mother. 
She  had  been  the  one  we  knew,  and  who 
knew  us.  Now  we  were  getting  acquainted 
with  him. 

He  said  I  had  better  lie  down  in  the  shade 
under  the  seat,  and  let  Mildred  give  me  my 
medicine,  and  stop  talking,  and  rest.  I  had 
coughed  a  lot  on  the  train.  That  worried 
Mildred.  Since  our  mother  died  of  tubercu- 
losis and  my  father  found  out  there  was  a 
spot  on  my  left  lung,  she  had  acted  more 
like  my  nurse  than  like  my  sister.  I  argued 
with  her.  She  was  my  size,  but  blond  and 
blue-eyed,  and  it  was  easy  to  make  her  cry. 
Her  eyes  blurred  though  all  I  said  was  that  I 
wasn't  going  to  waste  my  time  being  sick, 
out  west  with  the  wild  Indians. 

Then  suddenly  I  saw  wild  Indians,  on  the 
sky  line,  against  the  setting  sun.  For  a  min- 
ute I  thought  I  was  imagining.  Then  I 
yelled,  and  bumped  my  head  scrambling 
out  from  beneath  the  seat,  and  grabbed  my 
father's  arm,  and  pointed.  He  pulled  on  the 
reins,  and  Buck  and  Nellie  jumped  and 
plunged.  The  Indians  war-whooped,  and 
came  galloping  down  at  us  on  ponies  as  wild 
as  they  were.  I  tried  to  hand  my  father  his 
Army  revolver.  He  said,  "Put  it  away,"  and 
drove  on. 

In  a  moment  the  Indians  were  swarming 
around  us,  howling,  whirling  their  ponies, 
raising  dust.  They  didn't  shoot  at  us.  They 
had  no  guns,  not  even  bows  and  arrows  or 
lances.  They  wore  no  war  paint. 
But  they  were  our  enemies.  They 
hit  Buck  and  Nellie  with  sticks 
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He  drew  us  both  close  to  him. 
Tears,  that  I  hated,  stung  my  eyes. 

I  felt  luckier  than  any  other  boy  on  earth 
to  be  partners  with  a  man  like  my  father. 


Lays, 


myielj 


Ise  1  wanted  to  earn 
ched  place, 
ti  I  do  It  when 

edicine, 
sight  of  me? 


oVDocJys 


He  took  the  car 
and  she  took  the  furniture, 

but  how  could  they  divide  the  piano- 
chop  through  at  middle  C? 


Bv  HARRIETT  PRATT 


It  was  a  Saturday  morning  in  May,  and  Clare  and 
Mike  Lathrop  were  sitting  together  in  their  liv- 
ing room  for  the  last  time. 

"It  isn't  as  though  we  had  children,"  Clare  said. 
"No,  thank  God,"  Mike  said.  "It's  nobody's 
business  but  ours." 

They  tried  to  look  at  each  other,  but  they 
couldn't  sustain  it.  There  were  too  many  humiliat- 
ing memories  between  them.  When  they  looked  at 
each  other,  it  was  like  grasping  an  ice  cube — a 
chill,  and  then  a  dull  ache,  and  then  pain  that  went 
right  to  the  bone. 

They  had  been  married  for  three  years,  and  the 
divorce  had  been  coming  on  for  a  year,  or  maybe 
two.  There  were  so  many  reasons  for  the  divorce 
that  there  wasn't  any  reason.  He  had  got  drunk 
once.  She  had  slapped  him  on  two  different  occa- 
sions. They  had  said  terrible  things  to  each  other 
about  every  conceivable  subject.  She  complained 
that  he  didn't  take  her  seriously,  and  he  com- 
plained that  she  tctDk  him  too  seriously.  Then  each 
didn't  like  some  of  the  other's  friends.  And  Mike 
was  a  junior  executive  with  the  accent  on  "jun- 
ior," which  meant  they  didn't  have  quite  enough 
money.  And  she  was  a  fusser  and  he  was  careless, 
and  she  had  a  hot  temper  and  he  was  inclined  to 
brood.  Big  things,  little  things,  a  list  that  would  go 
up  the  wall  and  over  the  ceiling— it  all  added  up  to 
mental  cruelty. 

This  morning,  though,  they  weren't  cruel.  This 
morning,  now  that  it  no  longer  mattered,  they 
found  themselves  very  polite. 

"You're  sure  you  don't  want  to  stay  on  in  the 
apartment?"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Thanks,  Mike.  I'd  rather 
store  everything  and  get  out.  You  know." 

Clare  was  a  pretty  girl  with  gray  eyes 
and  a  sweet  mouth  and  short  blond  hair.  Her 
smallness  and  her  coloring  made  her  ap- 
pear much  younger  than  her  twenty- 
four  years.  She  looked  now  like  a 
child  who  had  been  through  a 
crisis,  or  a  long  critical  illness. 


"Did  I  tell  you  I  found  a  furnished  place  in 
Hollywood?"  Mike  said.  "It  isn't  bad." 
"I'm  glad,"  she  said. 

Clare  was  going  back  home  to  live  with  her  par- 
ents and  her  younger  sister.  They  had  a  house  in 
Brentwood  and  her  room  was  ready  for  her. 

"We  never  did  decide  who  gets  the  piano,"  she 
said. 

"We'll  have  to  decide,"  Mike  said. 

They  both  stared  at  the  piano.  It  was  a  concert 
grand  and  it  took  up  a  whole  side  of  the  living 
room  with  its  gleaming  hulk.  It  was  the  first  thing 
they  had  bought  together,  and,  next  to  the  car,  the 
biggest  purchase  of  their  marriage.  They  had 
taken  all  the  wedding  money  that  had  been 
given  them,  and  Clare's  savings,  and  sold  some 
shares  of  Mike's  stock,  and  bought  the  piano. 
Both  of  them  loved  to  play,  and  they  played  to- 
gether too.  Now  neither  of  them  had  any  place  to 
put  it.  Clare's  parents  already  had  a  piano,  and 
Mike's  small  apartment  wouldn't  hold  it. 

"We  should  ask  it  who  it  wants  to  go  with," 
Clare  said,  but  she  didn't  smile. 

Mike  wandered  over  to  the  piano.  It  was  al- 
ready covered  with  an  anticipatory  film  of  dust.  It 
looked  finished,  as  though  it  would  never  be 
played  again.  It  would  be,  of  course,  but  not  by 
them,  not  by  the  two  of  them,  playing  silly  duets 
and  loud  duets,  improvising  operas,  making  as 
much  noise  as  a  full  orchestra,  or  at  least  trying  to. 
Some  of  the  best  fun  they  had  had  together  was  at 
the  piano. 

"This  is  just  what  we  planned,  isn't  it?"  Clare 
said  suddenly.  "Remember?  We  decided  not  to 
have  children  right  away,  and  then  if  it  didn't 
work  out  we'd  write  it  off.  No  hard  feelings." 

Mike  frowned.  He  was  a  dark-haired,  com- 
pactly built  man  with  a  strong-looking  face.  "Do 
you  have  any  .  .  .  hard  feelings?"  he  asked. 

She  thought  about  it,  and  shrugged.  "I  guess 
not.  No  hard  feelings,  no  soft  feelings.  No  feelings. 
It  isn't  the  end  of  the  world.  Nobody  got  hurt. 
We're  young.  We'll  get  over  it." 

"Still,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  it  was  such  a  big 
flop." 

She  didn't  look  at  him,  but  an  unusual,  rather 
cynical  expression  crossed  her  face. 

"You  can't  win  every  time,  you  know,"  she  said. 


He  didn't  reply.  For  a  few  minutes,  neither  of 
them  moved. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I'll  shove  off.  If  you 
find  any  of  my  stuff  around,  you  might  send  it  over 
to  my  mother's." 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "but  I  think  we  got  every- 
thing." 

"When's  the  moving  van  coming?"  he  asked. 
"They  should  be  here  now.  They  said  before 
noon." 

"You'll  wait  for  them?" 
She  nodded. 

He  walked  halfway  to  the  door,  and  then 
turned.  "Clare,"  he  said,  "thanks  for  being  so  nice 
about  the  car." 

"Oh,  good  heavens,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  care. 
You're  the  one  who  needs  it.  I'd  rather  have  the 
furniture  anyhow." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "but  thanks  anyway."  He 
took  a  deep  breath.  "Well — see  you  around." 

"See  you,"  she  echoed. 

They  tried  again  to  look  at  each  other,  but  it 
wouldn't  hold.  He  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  salute, 
and  she  returned  it.  Then  he  went  out  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  Mrs. 
Gordon,  the  manager  of  the  apartment  house, 
opened  her  door. 

"You're  on  your  way?"  she  said.  She  was  a  nice, 
dowdy  woman.  Mike  liked  her. 

"I'm  off,"  he  said. 

She  nodded,  and  pushed  a  few  strands  of  gray 
hair  into  her  wasp's  nest  of  a  bun.  "Goodness," 
she  said,  "I  remember  when  you  and  Clare  moved 
in.  I  saw  that  big  piano  going  up  the  stairs  and  I 
nearly  had  a  conniption.  Now  I  don't  know  what 
I'll  do  without  it.  I'm  sorry  the  way  things  turned 
out,  Mike." 

To  his  alarm,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"I'll  miss  you  both,"  she  said. 

"Hey  now,"  he  said,  "you  know  I'll  come  visit 
ycu,  and  so  will  Clare." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  1  23 
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It  was  not  her  first  wedding.  And  in  the  inno- 
.  cent  presence  of  her  small  son  and  daughter 
she  could  not  honestly  wish  that  it  was.  Married 
at  seventeen  and  widowed  at  twenty-five,  four 
times  a  mother  and  two  babes  dead— she  found 
it  disconcerting,  at  her  age,  to  be  so  enamored 
of  a  man.  But  there  was  no  denying  that  the  tall, 
dilTidcnt  yet  masterful  soldier  who  was  to  be  her 
bridegroom  had  wrought  what  she  could  recog- 
nize only  as  enchantment. 

Not  just  because  of  the  bluc-and-scarlet  regi- 
mentals, for  he  had  laid  them  aside  and  resigned 
from  the  army.  Not  wealth  or  daz/ling  prospects ; 
he  had  only  a  small  house  on  the  I'otomac  and 
some  land— a  gift,  a  passion,  for  acquiring  land. 
Not  social  brilliance,  for  he  was  a  rather  silent 
man  who  watched  and  listened  and  sometimes 
smiled— and  never  told  stories  about  his  colorful 
military  past,  in  company.  There  was  his  repu- 
tation— his  achievement,  it  twenty-six;  his  mag- 
nificent, heart-stirring  presence;  his  way  with  a 
horse,  his  way  with  her  children.  But  there  was 
more  to  it  than  that.  She  was  in  love. 

Once  it  had  shocked  her  to  lind  that  everyone 
expected  her  promptly  to  marry  again,  after 
Daniel  died  so  suddenly  eighteen  months  ago; 
died  without  a  will,  leaving  her  a  rich  widow  with 
full  responsibility  for  his  estate  and  the  future 
of  little  Jack  and  Patsy.  He  had  wise  attorneys,  a 
good  overseer,  all  competent  men,  who  made  a 
polite  comedy  of  consulting  her.  Still,  it  was  be- 
wildering, for  she  had  never  thought  to  stand 
alone.  Daniel  was  always  there,  twenty  years 
older  than  she  was,  accustomed  to  his  wealth 
and  its  obligations,  never  at  a  loss — not,  at  least, 
after  the  death  of  his  overwhelming  father  in  the 
first  year  of  their  marriage.  Daniel  was  so  kind, 
so  capable,  so  careful,  so  .  .  .  comfortable. 

They  had  had  good  times  together.  He  liked 
to  see  her  wear  pretty  clothes  from  England;  he 
kept  a  fine  chariot  and  horses,  and  twice  a  year 
they  went  from  the  plantation  on  the  Pamunkey 
to  Williamsburg  for  the  public  times  when  the 
Assembly  met,  and  then  they  lived  in  his  fine 
house  in  the  capital  with  its  six  proud  chimneys. 
There  was  war  on  the  frontier,  where  the  French 
were  encroaching  on  the  Ohio  country,  inciting 
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Indian  raids  on  the  border  settlements,  massacre, 
scalping  and  terror.  A  man  called  Braddock 
came  out  from  England  with  a  red-coated  army, 
marched  it  to  the  Monongahela,  and  there  was 
cruelly  beaten  in  a  wilderness  battle.  When 
Braddock  was  seen  to  be  fatally  wounded,  a  man 
called  Washington,  who  was  a  Virginian,  took 
charge  and  brought  off  the  survivors.  Without 
him  the  remnants  of  Braddock's  force  might 
have  been  surrounded  and  murdered  to  the  last 
panic-stricken  Englishman.  The  royal  governor 
made  much  of  young  Washington  when  he  came 
to  Williamsburg  that  autumn  of  "55,  and  Daniel 
had  pointed  him  out  to  her  in  the  street — tower- 
ing above  his  companions,  with  a  grave,  pock- 
marked face,  and  the  erect,  straight-stepping 
carriage  of  an  Indian. 

Two  years  later,  when  her  sister  Nancy  mar- 
ried Burwell  Bassett  at  the  Assembly  time,  he 
was  again  in  Williamsburg,  summoned  by  the 
ailing  governor  to  report  on  the  necessities  of 
his  dissatisfied  forces  at  Fort  Cumberland.  Dur- 
ing the  social  whirl  in  the  little  capital  city  that 
May.  she  and  young  Colonel  Washington  were 
introduced  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  a  few 
words  on  several  occasions.  His  cool  gray  eyes 
were  kind  and  searching,  his  manner  a  little 
formal  and  remote.  The  frontier  hero  was  shy 
with  women.  When  she  said  so,  behind  his  back, 
there  was  some  laughter.  But  not  blind  to  them, 
somebody  said.  Unlucky,  though,  remarked  an- 
other voice.  That  depends,  was  a  third  opinion. 
Unmarried,  anyway. 

Soon  after  Nancy's  wedding,  when  baby  Jack 
was  down  with  some  childish  complaint,  Daniel 
was  suddenly  taken  ill.  The  doctor  confessed  him- 
self baffled,  and  almost  t)efore  she  had  time  to 
be  frightened,  Daniel  was  dead.  Less  than  ten 
years  of  marriage,  and  only  two  children  living, 
and  it  had  all  come  to  an  end. 

She  was  unprepared  to  find  that  before  long 
several  people  appeared  to  be  more  than  willing 
to  take  Daniel's  place,  and  her  sister  Nancy  re- 
minded her  briskly  that  she  was  not  a  fool,  not  a 
fright,  only  twenty-five,  and  had  a  fortune.  Life 
was  far  from  over,  Nancy  said,  in  circumstances 
like  hers.  But  she  had  not  been  in  any  hurry  to 


prove  that.  She  went  on  from  day  to  day,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  familiar  pattern, 
in  the  White  House  on  the  Pamunkey,  not  far 
from  Williamsburg.  The  neighborhood  was  a 
nest  of  friends  and  relatives,  she  had  the  children 
and  devoted,  sheltering  servants,  and  she  never 
lacked  for  company  nor  for  invitations.  She  be- 
gan, rather  guiltily,  to  miss  Daniel  a  little  less. 

In  the  spring  of  '58,  when  she  had  been  more 
than  six  months  a  widow,  she  packed  up  the 
children  and  their  nurse  and  went  for  a  visit  to 
the  Chamberlaynes,  who  lived  nearby.  It  was 
useless  to  expect  her  to  go  anywhere  that  Jacky, 
four,  and  Patsy,  two,  were  not  welcome.  And 
there,  captured  at  the  ferry  by  her  host  and 
brought  home  to  dine,  was  the  tall  frontier 
colonel  again,  in  uniform  and  riding  boots  and 
sword,  his  hair  unpowdered,  looking  gaunt  and 
ill  after  weeks  of  dysentery  at  his  post  in  the 
wilderness,  and  now  on  his  way  to  Williamsburg 
to  consult  a  doctor. 

They  met  as  mere  acquaintances  with  some 
mutual  friends  and  recollections.  There  were 
other  guests  to  dinner,  and  beneath  the  general 
conversation  he  made  an  opportunity  to  inquire 
after  the  Bassetts  and  to  speak  gently  of  Daniel 
and  her  loss.  At  the  dinner  table  she  noticed  that 
he  ate  little,  and  watching  him  compassionately 
she  felt  sure  he  was  in  pain,  and  she  insisted  with 
her  quaint  maternal  authority  that  he  drink  some 
wine  with  the  food.  His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  as  she 
prescribed,  respectful,  amused,  surprised.  It 
came  to  her  that  he  wanted  looking  after — men 
always  went  a  little  off  their  heads  when  they 
were  ill.  The  wine  seemed  to  brighten  him  a  bit. 
That,  and  someone  taking  an  interest.  No  women 
at  home?  she  wondered. 

After  dinner  they  all  sat  in  the  parlor  for  a 
while,  and  when  continued  on  page  i32 


Her  heart  had  never  before  beat  like  this  for  any  man. 
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T^ere  is  a  room  designed  to  have  flair  and  drama — the  kind  of 
room  that  gets  a  response.  Its  secrets  are  subtle,  but  they  can  be 
learned.  The  trick  is  to  get  distinction  with  discretion,  excite- 
ment with  judgment,  color  that  has  vividness  but  is  never  stri- 
dent. Here  theefTect  is  achieved  with  white  walls,  a  sense  of  space, 
a  single  brilliant  rug  that  is  not  obtrusive  (not  even  expensive) 
and  a  few  touches  of  atmosphere  such  as  the  spindle  oak  doors. 

The  colors  are  symphonic — some  strong,  some  muted — to 
take  turns  at  getting  your  attention  without  striving  for  it. 
The  setting  here  is  an  airy  country  home  with  an  individual 
approach  to  life.  Antique  and  modern  combine.  A  French 
armoire  holds  television,  high-fidelity  set  and  records.  The 
simple  color  scheme  centers  on  yellow  and  white  with  accents 
of  purple,  paprika,  black  and  green.  Draperies  are  yellow  taf- 
feta, sunny  by  day,  a  deep  gold  by  night.  Cotton  and  cotton 
mixes  are  heavily  relied  on.  On  one  ottoman  is  a  striped  cotton 
so  congenial  it  can  blend  with  exotic  or  homespun  fabrics.  Two 
Venetian  armchairs  use  a  green-and-white  cotton  print.  Chairs 
beside  the  marble-topped  table  arc  in  a  plum  cotton  mix.  The 
wing  chairs  are  regal  in  black  and  white.  For  contrast,  the  airy 
bcntwood  chair  by  the  big  window  is  lustrous  in  green  silk.  The 
colors  are  clear,  but  never  clash. 

Practical?  The  room  is  that,  too,  with  its  expanses  of 
polished  lloor,  its  clutter-free  groupings,  its  undistracting  walls. 
Twelve  people  have  seating  room;  twice  as  many  could  circu- 
late. We  would  sum  it  up  as  a  room  equipped  to  live  with  poise, 
and  without  one  unnecessary  appointment. 


One  rug  is  enough — Spanish,  fringed,  wool,  ii  cosfs  under  $MH). 


You  must  know  how  to* 


.,0  are  Portuguese  baroque  metal.  Louis  XV  ndl  clock  is  carved  and  gilded  nood.  A  bird  cage  is  ceramic. 


,  .      ,u •  etr^Vma  rnom  Keep  it  spacious,  and  include  two  or  three  unusual  features 
but  sure  about  color  to  achieve  this  striking  room,  rveep  &p 
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DEATH 
FROM 

THE 
HOSPITAL 

NURSERY 


By  GLADYS  DENNY  SHI  1/1/ 


Are  hospitals  the  ideal  location  for  childbirth 
they  were  once  thought  to  be?  Are  central  nur- 
series a  danger  as  well  j^g  a  convenience?  Is 
rooming  in  (keeping  each  baby  alone  in  the 
mother's  room)  a  better  solution  than  nursery 
wards?  Should  maternity  hospitals  be  entirely 
detached  from  hospitals  where  sick  people  are 
cared  for?  Or,  taking  a  long  look  into  the  fu- 
ture, is  the  well-trained  nurse-midwife  attend- 
ing at  home  deliveries  possibly  the  safest  solu- 
tion? (It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lowest 
maternal-death  rate  ever  recorded  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  maintained  for  years  by  the  Chicago 
Maternity  Center'at  home  deUveries  in  Chicago 
slums.  During  the  last  three-year  span,  9000 
home  deliveries  were  conducted  by  the  center 
without  a  single  maternal  death.)  These  are 
questions  that  an  alert  citizenry  as  well  as  intel- 
ligent, devoted  medical  men  must  answer.  In 
the  meantime,  here  are  things  vou  can  do  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  hospital  staphylococcus: 

1.  Check  your  hospital  carefully.  What  is  its 
record?  Has  it  set  up  a  committee  to  control 
cross-infections?  If  you  find  difficulty  getting 
these  questions  answered,  write  your  newspaper. 

2.  \  isit  your  hospital  and  check  its  nursery 
carefully.  Is  it  crowded?  Are  the  babies  sepa- 
rated, by  day  of  birth,  into  separate  compart- 
ments? Does  your  hospital  permit  rooming  in? 
\\  ould  it  permit  it  in  your  case?  If  the  answers 
are  not  satisfactory  to  you.  try  another  hospital. 

If  your  available  hospitals  do  not  have  a 
satisfactory  record,  and  have  not  moved  swiftly 
to  counter  staphylococcus  infections,  ask  your 
doctor  to  let  you  have  a  home  delivery,  pro- 
vided you  can  have  comfortable  nursing  help, 
and  no  serious  complications  are  expected. 

4.  Don"t  ask  your  doctor  to  give  you  anti- 
biotics for  minor  ailments. 

5.  Do  anything  vou  can  to  encourage  more 
schools  for  nurse-midwivcs,  entrance  of  young 
women  into  this  work,  to  aid  and  supplement 
(»ur  hard-pressed  doctors. 


A  new,  virulent  organism, 

breeding  in  nurseries  for  the  newborn, 
is  rocking  the  medical  world,  l^abies,  tragically  lacking  in  resistance 

to  the  disease,  are  its  chief  victims.  Many  infants  are  als( 


"T  love  to  work  in  the  maternity  ward,"  a  nurse  said 
1  to  me  years  ago.  "We  nurses  call  it  the  'happy 
ward."  Everywhere  else  in  a  hospital  we're  fighting  to 
keep  death  away — but  in  the  maternity  ward  most  of 
the  women  aren't  really  sick.  Their  suffering  is  for  a 
wonderful  purpose:  to  bring  life.  And  then  there  are 
the  babies!  The  very  atnwsphere  is  different  in  the 
maternity  ward." 

And  so  it  should  be.  The  newborn  babies  in  the 
central  nursery,  so  appealing  in  their  helplessness  and 
vulnerability,  tug  at  the  heart.  Their  survival,  one 
knows  instinctively,  depends  on  the  tenderest,  most 
devoted  care. 

But  these  infants  must  also  be  shielded  from  dis- 
ease. Bacteria  that  bigger,  stronger  people  shrug  off 
without  difficulty  can  be  fatal  to  them.  Modern  hos- 
pitals have  gone  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  protect 
new  babies  from  infection.  Glass  walls  exclude  germs. 
Attendants  are  required  to  follow  exacting  rules  for 
cleanliness  and  asepsis.  No  outsider  is  allowed  near 
the  babies.  Mothers  who  want  to  bear  their  babies  at 
home  are  usually  dissuaded— homes  cannot  be  made 
so  antiseptic  as  hospitals. 

Yet  out  of  the  glassed-in,  sanitary,  scientifically 
aseptic  centra!  nurseries  has  come  an  infection  that  is 
rocking  the  medical  world.  It  is  called  familiarly 
"hospital  staphylococcus"— "hospital  staph"  for 
short— because  it  originates  within  the  hospital  it- 


self. In  many  hospitals  the  "happy  ward"  has  been 
turned  into  a  place  of  anxiety,  for  babies  ill  or  dying. 

And  that  is  not  all.  In  many  hospitals,  the  staph 
has  spread  from  the  central  nursery  throughout  the 
wards.  Men  and  women  recovering  from  serious 
chronic  illnesses,  or  infections  incurred  outside  the 
hospital,  may  acquire  the  hospital  staph  and  die.  Dr. 
John  W.  Brown,  of  Berkeley,  California,  stated  at  a 
conference  on  staphylococcic  infections,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Cleveland  in 
November,  1957,  that  "many  patients  have  died  from 
staphylococcic  infections  acquired  in  the  hospital. 
Staphylococci  cause  most  instances  of  'terminal 
pneumonia.'  In  many  of  the  fatal  cases  of  influenza 
due  to  the  recently  encountered  Asiatic  strain  which 
have  been  carefully  studied,  patients  have  had  a  com- 
plicating or  associated  staphylococcic  pneumonia." 
Doctor  Brown's  paper  was  subsequently  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

In  maternity  wards,  breast-fed  babies  transfer  the 
infection  to  their  mothers  when  they  nurse.  In  one 
big-city  hospital,  eighteen  new  mothers  died  in  a 
single  month  from  flu  and  hospital  staph.  (This  in- 
formation was  never  published,  was  given  to  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  by  the  hospital  head  in  a 
confidential  conversation.  The  hospital  closed  down 
an  entire  maternity  ward  to  rid  it  of  the  staph.  All 
nurses  now  must  have  cultures  taken  from  nose  and 


throat  before  they  are  allowed  in  the  maternity  unit 
The  situation  is  believed  to  be  under  control.) 

Dr.  C.  V.  Letourneau  warned,  in  a  1957  issue 
Hospital  Management,  that  the  issue  raised 
hospital-engendered  organisms  is  "more  importai 
than  relationships  between  medical  staff  and  admini: 
tration;  more  important  than  financing  hospital: 
more  important  than  the  nursing  shortage;  more  in 
portant  than  personnel  management.  This  problei 
involves  the  life  and  death  of  our  patients." 

The  medical  world  was  not  anxious  to  publici? 
the  situation.  Since  the  emergence  of  hospital  stap 
six  to  seven  years  ago,  the  fight  against  it  has  bee 
conducted  as  quietly  as  possible.  But  on  March 
1958,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associ^ 
tion  courageously  printed  the  whole  appalling  stor; 
That  month  the  Journal  of  Public  Health  published 
similar  story.  The  Associated  Press  almost  immed 
ately  thereafter  carried  the  news  that  hospital  stap 
had  claimed  the  lives  of  seventeen  babies  at  the  Hou! 
ton,  Texas,  city-county  hospital  in  the  two  and  a  ha 
months  prior  to  March  20.  Then  came  news  of  nir 
baby  deaths  in  Dallas  from  the  staph. 

Now  the  grim  truth  is  known.  A  new,  virulei 
organism  has  arisen  within  the  antiseptic  walls  oft! 
hospitals  themselves.  Identified  as  Staphylococci 
Aureus,  Type  80/81,  it  is  highly  contagious.  It  is  als 
immune  to  the  three  antibiotics  heretofore  mo 
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irriers,  infecting  mothers,  other  adults. 


Nurseries  enforcing  rigid  antisepsis  have  good  records,  as  do  hospitals  with 
rooming-in  facilities.  Safest  seem  to  be  babies  born  at  home,  cared  for  there. 


ective  against  staphylococcus:  penicillin,  strepto- 
ccin  and  tetracyline. 

Staphylococci  are  not  "new"  bacteria.  Mankind 
s  probably  lived  with  them  since  the  beginning  of 
le;  they  are  everywhere  about  us.  It  is  staphylococci 
It  cause  boils,  blood  poisoning,  pus  in  infected 
>unds;  the  common  skin  disease  called  impetigo; 
d  certain  types  of  pneumonia.  Strong,  healthy 
rsons  can  usually  throw  off  these  infections— but 
the  weak  and  sickly,  they  are  a  menace. 
Neither  are  nursery  epidemics  a  new  problem, 
er  since  it  became  routine  practice  for  babies  to  be 
m  in  hospitals  and  kept  together  in  one  large 
rsery,  there  have  been  epidemics.  Sometimes 
iphylococci  have  been  responsible;  sometimes  other 
3es  of  bacteria.  When  nursery  techniques  are  lax,  it 
easy  for  a  disease  to  be  transmitted  from  one  baby 
another.  And  new  babies  have  tragically  little  re- 
tance  to  disease.  Not  long  ago,  once  an  epidemic 
t  under  way  in  a  nursery,  half  or  more  of  the  babies 
ght  be  expected  to  die. 

However,  more  careful  attention  to  antiseptic 
utines  cut  down  the  epidemics;  and  the  new  anti- 
3tics,  notably  penicillin,  proved  miraculously  effec- 
e  against  staphylococci.  If  an  infection  did  appear 
long  the  vulnerable  newborn  babies  in  a  hospital 
rsery,  it  was  quickly  dealt  with.  Fatal  epidemics  in 
ntral  nurseries  were  considered  a  thing  of  the  past. 


What,  then,  has  happened?  Doctors  writing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  specu- 
late that  hospitals,  relying  on  antibiotics  to  cure  in- 
fections, have  tended  to  relax  their  antiseptic  rou- 
tines. Though  penicillin  does  kill  normal  staphylo- 
cocci, certain  mutations  among  the  bacteria  survive. 
Multiplying— they  can  produce  a  new  generation 
every  hour— they  bring  into  being  descendants  with 
their  ancestors'  resistance  to  penicillin.  The  same  proc- 
ess occurs  with  other  commonly  used  antibiotics. 

Several  scientists  feel  one  explanation  may  be  that 
many  more  frail,  ill  persons  of  all  ages  are  being  kept 
alive  today  than  was  formerly  possible.  Hospitals  are 
filled  with  patients  who  have  little  resistance  to 
staphylococci.  Also,  certain  new  and  widely  used 
medical  treatments  tend  to  lower  the  body's  defense 
against  infections.  Among  these  are  X  ray,  insulin, 
cortisone  and  radical  surgery. 

New  babies  and  old  people  are  most  susceptible  to 
diseases  caused  by  the  staph;  frailer  babies  are 
naturally  most  susceptible  of  all.  In  nurseries  for  the 
newborn,  the  epidemic  usually  takes  the  form  of 
impetigo  or  pyoderma— skin  diseases  marked  by 
pus-filled  lesions.  Among  the  Houston  babies,  death 
occurred  when  the  infection  attacked  lungs,  heart, 
intestinal  tract,  or  caused  general  blood  poisoning. 

Among  adults,  those  m(  st  susceptible  to  the  staph 
are  patients  already  suffering  from  serious  chronic 


diseases  such  as  diabetes,  vascular  insufficiency,  heart 
disease,  tuberculosis,  leukemia  and  other  types  of 
malignancies.  However,  special  conditions  may  lower 
the  body  defenses  of  an  ordinarily  healthy  person. 

Studies  at  Rockefeller  Institute  show  that  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  mice  to  infections  can  be  changed  at 
will — often  in  a  matter  of  hours — by  withholding 
food,  or  subjecting  the  animals  to  stress.  Influenza  can 
render  a  usually  healthy  person  susceptible  to 
staphylococci.  So  can  an  accident,  or  childbirth. 
Surgical  stitches  provide  an  easy  avenue  of  invasion 
by  the  virulent  staph.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  a  writer 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association: 
"Adults  with  any  of  the  debilitating  conditions  usu- 
ally found  on  the  medical,  surgical  and  maternity 
services  may  lose  their  usual  resistance  to  the 
staphylococcus." 

Few  exact  mortality  figures  for  hospital  staph  exist 
so  ''ar,  and  those  that  do  give  little  indication  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  This  is  because  staph  usually 
complicates  a  condition  for  which  the  patient  was 
originally  brought  to  the  hospital — and  the  original 
condition  is  set  down  as  the  cause  of  death.  However, 
there  is  confirmation  for  Dr.  John  W.  Brown's  state- 
ment that  "many"  deaths  have  been  caused  by  the 
hospital  staph  since  it  first  appeared.  A  pilot  study 
was  conducted  at  the  College  of  Medicine,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  in         continued  on  page  :78 
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suits 


Short  jacket  Hiiil  in  nuvy  uool  uilli 
grosgraiii  inwi  t  l>y  Alviii  Ilandiiiaclicr. 
Uou^li  Htraw  hat,  Adolfo  of  I'tmiie. 


The  spriiifi  suit  that  has  everythiiip;:  tlie  fabric  a  ?oft  lacy  wool,  the  color  one  of  the  new  mistv  blues  .  .  .  the  blouse  a  >l 
taffeta  flower-garden  print  matched  bv  the  jacket  lining,  stole  lining  and  hat.  The  small-scale  stole,  twisted  at  the  shouiil 
gives  a  fresh  new  look.  The  jacket,  top-of-the-hipbone  length,  is  feminine  and  wearable.  l{y  David  Kidd  of  Arthur  Ja  birl 
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of  SPRIIG. 


Beaulifii 
conscivalivcs 


E 


Titer  the  new  lighter  blues  -^zitre,  turquoise 


and  powder  blue,  deepening  to  navy.  Flower-printed 
taffeta  and  chiffon  blouses  and  jacket  linings  are 
sometimes  matched  by  hats.  Natural  beige  and  gray 
make  their  appearance  again.  Important  to  note  the  return 
to  normal  fashions  and  the  very  slightly  longer 
skirt.  Jackets  are  from  short  to  h  ipbone  lengths. 
Pleated  skirts  that  have  such  ease  and  comfort  are 
significant  once  more.  Hats  are  golden  straw.. 


shiny  black  and  stark  white. 


By  Wilhela  Cushman 

Fashion  Editor 


Pale  turquoise  basket-weave  tweed  in  a 
suit  by  Alvin  Handmacher  with  slightly 
longer  jacket,  fold  of  linen  at  the  neck- 
line. The  upturned  ballibuntl  hat  by 
Mr.  John,  calfskin  envelope  bag  by  Barry. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LOUISE  DAHL-WOLFE 
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I'ale  ojsiy  Hannel  comes  again  in  a  fire?- 
with  a  short-stop  jacket  by  Andrew  Arkin 


Green-an<l-vellow  bolero  ^uit  hy 
Stephan.   Pin  by  Marcel  Boucher. 


Lovely  lighlwrijrht  wool  in  oxford  blue — a  suit  with  a  tied  bolero  jacket,  softness  over  the  hipline,  striped 
silk  shantung  at  the  neckline,  by  Adele  Simpson.  The  turban  by  Irene  of  New  ^  ork.  Pins  by  Seaman  Schepps. 


The  foshions  on  all  these  pages  ore  presented  to 
you  because  they  show  you  the  trends  of  ihe  season 
ond  serve  os  a  guide  as  you  shop.  Yoj  wilt  find 
many  of  them  in  stores  throughout  the  notion.  How- 
ever, if  you  do  not  Tind  identical  styles  in  your  local 
shops,   we   believe   similar   ones  will  be  ovailable. 


Spring  navy-and-white  tweed  suit  by  Arthur  Jablow. 
black  cloche  by  John  Frederics,  pumps  by  Mario. 


hirst 

suits  of  SPRING 


>l(l-.m(l-l)la(ls.  tuccd  in  a  liglitly  8lia|)i-(l  suit  by 
iili|>|)e  Tournay.  Straw  Breton  by  Walter  Florell. 


Classic  straight  jacket  suit  in  navy-bhie-and-white  flecked  tweed,  jersey  blouse, 
by  Alvin  Handmacher.  White  felt  Breton  bound  with  navy  by  Sally  Victor. 


White  pique  collar  and  fresh  dark  red  carna- 
tions on  oxford-grav  wool  suit  by  Ben  Reig. 


Checks,  pleats,  a  big  collar  and  a  short  jacket  make 
this  suit  an  important  step  to  spring.  By  Thdippc 
Tournay.  The  gold  bracelet  bv  Seaman  Schepps. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BV  LOUISE  DAHL-WOLFE 
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The  Journal's 


AWARDROBF 


Tliese  timeless,  classic  designs  made  from  the  finest-quality  fabrics  will  give  you  endless  pleasure.  They  icill  combine 

and  recombine,  and  this  enduring  quality  ix  a  sound  investment.  A  good  nnvY-blue  suit  with  a  white  pique  blouse  will 
never  be  out  of  fashion.  It  is  an  ageless  combination  that  is  fresh  and  crisp.  A  bright  coat  goes  happily 
over  a  dark  suit,  combines  ivith  prints  and  is  a  bright  note  for  a  neutral  wool  dress.  A  long  evening  dress  is  as  basic  as  a  short  one. 
A  change  of jewelry  or  the  addition  of  a  colorful  stole  helps  vary  the  effect.  IVe  consider  these  "clothes  ivith  a  future''''  .  .  . 

ones  you  will  wear  as  comfortably  next  spring  as  you  will  now.  Your  favorite  fabric  department  will  be  bursting 
with  hriltiaiil  /lon  er  colors  in  woolens,  and  the  prints  have  never  been  more  feminine  or  more  lovely. 

By  NORA  O  LKARY  Patlcm  EdUor 


COLD  JI-;\VI';I.KV  HV  VICTORIA  STONK 


HAT  BY  JOHN  FREDERICS 


This  (•omforlable  blue  \\ool  suit  has  its  iiwii  while  pique  bh)use  in- 
cluded m  the  pattern.  The  skirt  has  ample  walking  room,  and  pockets 
in  the  seams.  Make  an  extra  polka-dol  blouse.  Vogue  Design  No.  161. 


Our  coat,  in  a  blend  of  wool  and  cashmere,  has  a  neckline  that  i' 
convertible  .  .  .  closed  with  a  tie  or  opened  into  revers.  The  pocke 
detail  fits  into  the  elongated  neckline  dart.  Vogue  Design  No.  9685 
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This  charming  garden-flower  print  is 
typical  of  the  many  lovely  ones 
available  this  spring.  The  design 
itself  is  very  simple  with  a  short 
or  three-quarter  sleeve,  and  a  skirt 
with  unpressed  fullness  in  the 
front.  The  belt  runs  through  a  fabric 
loop  from  the  skirt  and  buckles 
in  the  back.  Later,  you  may  want  to 
make  this  same  dress  in  black 
crepe.  Vogue  Design  No.  4963. 


Chiffon-weight  wool  flannel  is  an  ideal  choice  for  a  spring  (though  it  is 
seasonless)  "go  everywhere"  dress.  The  neckline  has  an  away-frcm-the-neck 
collar,  the  skirt  soft  unpressed  i)!t  at^.  Blackcalf  belt.  Vogue  Design  No.9687. 


A  Journal  version  of  a  Paris  original  design  by  Nina  Ricci.  Ours  in 
heavy  white  ribbed  silk  has  a  slim  underdress  topped  by  a  graceful 
Empire  redingote.  We  show  it  with  a  jewel  at  the  waistline  and  a 
moss-green peau  de  soie  stole.  Vogue  Paris  Original  Design  No.  1434. 

Other  views,  Size*  and  Prices  of  Vogue  Patterns  on  Page  101. 

Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing 
check  or  money  order.*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service.  Putnam  Ave..  Greenwidi,  Conn.;  or  in 
Canada  from  198  Spadina  A\-e..  Toronto.  Ont.  Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Conn. 
residents  please  add  sales  tax).  These  patterns  will  be  sent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire 
shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include  10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered.  ©  Vogue 


Do  you  like  the  way  you  look  in  a  batliing  suit?  Paiti  Page  shows  how 
high  she  can  kick,  a  test  to  determine  the  flexibility  of  the  lon  er  hndv. 
Goal  is  to  touch  finger  tips  u  lth  toes  ivhile  arm  is  raised  slightly  above 
shoulder  level.  A  good  exercise  to  firm  and  streamline  your  hips  and  thighs. 


When  you  catch  a  gUmpse  of  yourself 
in  a  full-length  mirror,  do  you 
automatically  feel  the  need  to  straighten 
up?  Poor  posture  can  add  rears  to  your 
age.  Here.  Robert  Stack  and  his  pretty- 
wife.  Rosemarie.  demonstrate  a  test  to 
determine  shoulder  and  back  flexibility, 
on  u  hich  good  posture  is  dependent. 
Stand  with  your  head,  shoulders,  back  and 
heels  as  flat  as  possible  against  a  wall. 
Hold  your  arms,  at  shoulder  level,  straight 
out  in  front,  and  bend  your  wrists  so  that 
finger  tips  point  to  fioor.  Keeping  elbows 
straight,  s-l-o-w-l-y  raise  your  arms 
to  see  how  close  you  can  come  to  touching 
tcall.  above  head,  with  the  backs 
of  your  wrists,  without  thrusting  Your  hips 
or  stomach  forward  as  you  move  arms. 

ROBERT  STACK  WILL  NEXT  APPEAR  IN  JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 


HOW 


If  you  can  do  a  high  kick 

without  coming  apart  at  the  joints  or  toppling  over  .  .  . 

If  you  can  run  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
without  landing  in  a  huff  and  puff  on  a  second  floor  .  .  . 

If  you  are  able  to  bend  over  and  tie  your  shoelaces,  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  floe 
without  having  your  stomach  get  in  the  way  .  .  . 

If  you  can  dance  all  night 

without  going  into  physical  retirement  the  following  day  ... 

you  have  a  20-year-old  body  even  if  you  are  two  or  three  times  that 

If  you  can't  do  any  of  them,  and  are  20  years  old,  you  had  better  see  your  doctor. 
You'll  live  long  and  happily  if  you  can  do  three  or  more. 

The  popular  men  and  women  demonstrating  our  exercise  tests  (four  of  th( 
parents  with  a  total  of  fifteen  children)  represent  two  generations.  All  exercise  at  leas' 
little  every  day — ten,  twenty,  thirty  minutes,  depending  upon  how  much  time  they  c 
squeeze  into  their  busy  schedules.  All  agree  tKat  exercise  peps  them  up  and  enables  tht 
to  carry  out  their  strenuous  routines  in  good  humor  as  well  as  good  form.  Try  the  te 
(get  your  husband  to  try  them  too)  and  see  where  you  stand,  or  can  soon  stand,  in  o 


young-body  line-up! 


By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN  Wyfi. 


EXERCISES     BY  NICHOLAS 


;OUNOVSKY 


If  the  fashion  designers  were  suddenly  to  shift  us  from  loose  to 
fitted  clothes,  would  your  midriff  be  able  to  stand  the  "strain"  ? 
Here,  Arlene  Francis  tests  the  strength  of  her  abdominal  muscles.  The 
stronger  they  are,  the  flatter  and  firmer  in  front  you  will  be.  Lie  flat 
on  floor,  amis  at  sides,  palms  down,  feet  together.  Without  bending 
knees,  s-l-o-w-l-y  raise  both  legs  as  high  as  possible,  then  s-l-o-ti-l-y 
lower  them  to  floor.  This  must  be  done  s-l-o-tc-l-y  to  get  the  full  benefit. 


When  you  bend  over  to  lie  your  shoes  does  your  stomach  get  in  the 
way?  Patti  Page  does  an  abdominal-strength  test  which  includes  testing 
the  suppleness  of  the  back.  Lie  on  back,  feet  together,  arms  stretched 
forward  to  form  a  45°  angle  with  your  body.  Without  lifting  legs  from 
floor,  s-l-o-w-l-y  rise  to  a  sitting  position,  bend  foricard  and  touch  your 
toes,  then  s-l-o-w-l-y  lower  to  starting  position.  An  excellent  tummy  flattener. 


This  is  iKit  ail  exorcise  test — just  a  suggestion 
for  the  man  in  the  house.  If  your  husband  needs 
exercise  but  complains  that  he  cant  take  the  time 
in  the  middle  of  a  working  day  to  go  to  a  gym, 
invite  him  to  look  at  this  picture  of  Pat  Boone. 
Eager  to  exercise  whenever  he  can  get  a  chance, 
Pat  has  his  office  rigged  up  with  this  chinning  bar 
and  other  useful  man-size  exercise  equipment. 


Can  you  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  (hang  curtains)  and  b-e-n-d 
(do  laundry)  without  feehng  a  strain  and  tiring 
easily?  Joseph  Cottea  tries  a  test  to  determine 
upper-body  suppleness.  Stand  erect,  with  feet 
apart  in  a  comfortable  stance.  Raise  arms  over- 
head, clasp  hands.  Now,  with  knees  as  straight  as 
possible,  bend  from  the  tvaist  as  far  as  you  can  to 
one  side,  rise  up,  and  then  bend  over  to  other  side. 


IS  YOUR  BODY  ? 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  PAUL  HIMMEL 


Can  you  get  into  and  out  of  a  crouching  position  gracefully? 
Arlene  Francis  illustrates  her  favorite  exercise  for  building  up 
grace  and  endurance,  as  tcell  as  keeping  legs  firm.  From  a 
standing-tall  position,  hands  on  hips,  lower  body  to  this  almost- 
dtting-on-heels  position,  then  rise  to  upright  position,  and  loiver 
again.  A  person  in  excellent  physical  condition  should  be  able  to 
do  this  thirty  times  without  feeling  strain.  Beginners,  go  slow! 

Appropriately,  it's  Roy  Rogers  who  demonstrates  our  most 
difficult  exercise.  Here,  the  "King  of  the  Cowboys"  tests  body 
co-ordination,  balance  and  strength.  Stand  on  left  foot,  arms  for- 
ward, right  leg  stretched  out  in  front  of  you,  and  off  floor.  Keep- 
ing left  heel  on  floor,  s-l-o-w-l-y  bend  knee  and  lower  body  to  this 
"sitting"  position,  then  s-l-o-w-l-y  rise  to  first  position.  Repeat 
with  weight  on  right  foot.  This  takes  patience  and  persistence! 


HOW  TO  TEST  YOURSELF 

Try  each  exercise  once.  Do  not  force  or  strain. 

Grade  yourself  "good,"  "fair"  or  "poor,"  depending  upon 
how  easily  and  completely  you  can  do  each  exercise. 

Make  up  a  daily  exercise  program  for  yourself, 
concentrating  on  your  "fair"  or  "poor"  exercises.  (Your 
"good"  exercises  need  to  be  practiced  only  occasionally.) 

The  number  of  times  you  should  work  on 
improving  each  exercise  depends  upon  the  number  of  times 
you  can  do  them  without  feeling  fatigue.  (This  will  vary 
with  the  individual.)  In  the  beginning,  confine  yourself  to 
a  maximum  of  six  to  ten  tries  for  each  one. 

When  you  can  do  an  exercise  easily  and  completely  ten  times, 
consider  yourself  perfect  at  that  exercise. 

Facilitate  your  exercise  program  by  learning  to  breathe 
properly.  Breathing  during  any  exercise  (and  that  includes 
walking,  running,  climbing)  should  be  slow,  rhythmical,  deep. 

Inhale  with  your  mouth  closed,  allowing  your  chest  and 
rib  cage  to  expand  as  far  as  possible.  Then  exhale  through 
open  mouth  (slowly  blow  out  your  breath  through  pursed  lips) 
so  that  you  feel  your  chest  and  rib  cage  returning  to  their 
normal  positions,  while  your  stomach  simultaneously  expands. 

When  you  have  perfected  your  entire 
exercise  program,  continue  to  do  your  favorites  as  often 
as  possible  each  day.  Daily  exercising  will  reward  you 
with  a  body  that  feels  as  young  as  it  looks! 


"When  I  have  a  half  hour  for 
relaxation,  Vd  rather  exercise 
than   nap,"   says   Pat  Boone. 


"Host  3"  from  my  hips  doing  this," 
says  Patti  Page.  Sit  on  floor,  arms 
forward,  and" walk"  on  buttocks. 


Roy  Rogers'  exercise  talents  in- 
clude such  acrobatics  as  walking 
across  the  floor  on  his  hands. 


For  back  suppleness  Joseph  Gotten 
follows  doctor's  orders  to  stretch 
regularly.  Here  he  reaches  for  toes. 


To  maintain  her  23"  waistline, 
Arlene  Francis  does  this  waist 
twist  several   times  each  day. 


"It's  more  fun  to  exercise  with 
someone,"  says  Rosemarie  Stack, 
shown  here  with  her  husband. 
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A  West  Coast  kitchen  with  a  Far  East  mood 
is  the  distinctive  choice  of  Mason  and  Estelle  Weymouth. 


We  looked  for  two  years  for  a  house  we  could 
afford,  in  a  good  school  district  for  the  chil- 
dren and  a  convenient  location  for  us  to  get  to 
business."  Photographer  Mason  Weymouth  was 
telling  us  how  he  and  his  wife  Estelle  finally  settled 
on  the  old  house  built  in  1916.  it  had  something  for 
everyone.  For  nine-year-old  Victoria  and  five-year- 
old  John,  Golden  Gate  Park  was  but  a  few  blocks 
away,  and  the  school  district  was  one  of  the  best  in 
San  Francisco.  For  Estelle,  who  is  head  of  music 
extension  at  the  university,  and  for  Mason,  who 
has  his  business  at  home,  the  location  was  conven- 
ient. The  big  problem  was  the  kitchen. 

"It  was  practically  a  fifty-eight-mile  hike  from 
range  to  refrigerator,"  Mason  described  the  old  ar- 
rangement of  small  kitchen,  cramped  pantry  and 


service  porch,  plus  a  breakfast  room.  His  idea: 
open  up  the  little  spaces  and  treat  the  big  area 
boldly.  For  Estelle,  who  keeps  house  in  the  fringes 
of  her  workday,  workability  is  important,  but  both 
Weymouths  prefer  the  serene  Oriental  theme  to  a 
bustling,  efficient  look. 

Planners  would  call  the  result  a  double  l  ar- 
rangement. Estelle  calls  it  the  most  convenient 
kitchen  in  California.  The  old  kitchen  became  a 
playroom.  The  back  of  the  house  was  combined 
into  a  new  kitchen  and  breakfast  room.  The  sink 
went  on  one  wall,  flanked  by  counters  for  fixing 
salads,  lining  up  children's  milk  glasses  or  setting 
out  California  fruit  desserts.  The  mixer  is  tucked 
into  a  corner,  and  plywood  cabinets  tailored  to  the 
Weymouths'  needs  include  space  for  baking  sup- 


plies and  utensils.  The  refrigerator  is  a  new  squared 
design  that  looks  integrated  but  actually  isn't  built 
in;  the  wall  beside  it  is  open  so  that  at  snacktime 
refreshments  get  passed  into  theplayroom  beyond. 

A  dishwasher  goes  next  to  the  sink,  handy  for 
entertaining  because  the  Weymouths,  who  cook 
both  Occidental  and  Oriental  meals,  have  friends 
over  often.  Cooking  aids  are  all  centered,  with 
twin  electric  ovens  and  separate  cooking  top 
combined  with  two-way  counters  used  for  both 
cooking  and  serving.  It's  a  soothing  scheme,  all  in 
all,  the  Weymouths  think,  and  it's  a  credit  to  the 
thinking  through  ahead  of  time  that  it  maintains 
its  serene  look  at  mealtime,  when  Mason  and 
Estelle  dispense  hospitality  as  well  as  good  food. 

By   MARGARET  DAVIDSON,  Homemaking  Editor 


Sukiyaki,  the  Japanese  friendship  dish  traditionally  cooked  at  the  tabic,  is  made  in  an  and  old  Japanese  lanxu  chests  hold  mats  and  tableware.  Bamboo  shades  with  tasseled 
electric  fry  pan  at  the  Weymouths'.  The  round  teak  table  expands  when  there  are  guests,       hooks  for  holding  open  and  Oriental  coin-design  paper  continue  the  Japanese  scheme. 
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Vegetable-storage  cupboard  has  louvers 
at  back  to  allow  California's  cool  night 
air  to  circulate.  Lemons  kept  here  are 
handy  to  use  with  drink  mixer-server. 


Wood  cutting  board  fits  over  half  of 
double  sink.  Peelings  get  pushed  directly 
into  disposer,  a  new  quiet  model.  Second 
bowl,  also  stainless  steel,  is  shallower. 


From  the  shojilike  grilles  over  the  cabinets  that  diffuse  light,  right  down  to  the  hardware,  the  theme  is  exotic. 
But  for  workability  the  kitchen  is  all  modern.  Floor  is  melon-colored  vinyl  plastic.  Counters  are  a  neutral 
beige  plastic  and  the  new  square  refrigerator  with  convenient  swing-out  shelves  was  sprayed  beige  to  match. 


MASON  WEYMOUTH 


TO  YARD 


BREAKFAST  ROOM   , 

CHEST 


New  kitchen  and  breakfast  room 
stretch  across  rear  of  Weymouth 
house.  Windows  look  into  San  Fran- 
cisco hills.  Open  area  is  activity  cen- 
ter for  all  meals  and  hospitality. 
The  playroom  for  the  children  is  on 
beyond  the  refrigerator  wall.  Fam- 
ily has  a  main  dining  room  as  well, 
but  uses  it  only  for  formal  meals. 


Special  oven  vent  draws  off  baking  and 
broiling  odors.  Mason  claims  this  his  fa- 
vorite feature,  so  important  in  an  open 
plan.  Japanese  beads  screen  the  windows. 


Center  section  contains  cooking  arrangements.  Two 
ovens  mean  Estelie  can  broil  and  bake  at  once. 
Four-unit  cooking  top  has  one  unit  with  a  tem- 
perature control  for  maintaining  desired  heat.  A 
ceiling  vent  draws  heat  away.  Cabinet  beside  oven 
is  accessible  from  both  kitchen  and  breakfast  room. 
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NATIONAL  GAIXERY  OF  AKT 


miTlN(;  I'OR  DAI) 

WINSLOW  HOMER,  1836  — 1910 

While  working  as  a  lithographer's  assistant  in  Boston,  nineteen-year-old  landscapes,  fishermen,  woodsmen,  and  pioneers  with  their  wives  and  children. 

Winslow  Homer  said,  "If  a  man  wants  to  be  an  artist,  he  must  never  look  at  This  country  produced  great  painters  before  Winslow  Homer,  but  none  more 

pictures."  Although  he  eventually  saw  the  great  masterpieces  at  the  Louvre  warmly  American  in  spirit  and  style. 

and  Luxembourg,  Homer  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  foreign  tradition,  an  In  the  charming  storytelling  picture,  "Waiting  for  Dad,"  Homer  character- 
intensely  personal  and  individualistic  artist.  His  only  real  teachers  were  istically  balances  subject  and  background,  so  that  the  immense  brooding  ocean 
Nature,  solitude,  and  a  sharp  sense  of  humor  which  kept  him  from  taking  him-  is  perhaps  as  important  as  the  patient  mother  and  her  children.  No  matter 
self — or  his  critics — too  seriously.  how  truly  and  lovingly  Homer  portrays  his  human  subjects,  one  somehow 
Henry  James,  who  thought  Homer's  work  "barbarously  sirrrple,"  once  said,  senses  that,  for  him.  Nature  is  the  dominating  passion ;  and  one  is  not  sijrprised 
"I  frankly  detest  his  freckled  straight-haired  Yankee  urchins."  But  the  Amer-  to  learn  that  he  spent  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  in  relative  isola- 
ican  people  loved  and  bought  his  paintings,  which  spoke  in  their  own  colorful,  tion  at  Prout's  Neck,  Maine,  tending  his  garden  of  primroses  and  marigolds, 
forthright  idiom,  and  depicted  scenes  familiar  to  them— seas  and  rugged  painting,  and  watching  the  sea. 
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Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  major  family  problems  of  the  nation;  and  it  is 

coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  as  a  problem  in  which  every 

member  of  the  family  is  involved,  rather  than  as  a  mere  dereliction 

of  an  individual.  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  which  helps  the  problem  drinker, 

was  naturally  followed  by  Al-Anon,  an  organization  of  the  wives  of 

drinkers  for  mutual  benefit;  and  this  was  with  equal  logic 

followed  by  AI-a-Teens,  an  organization  of  the  adolescent  sons  and 

daughters  of  drinkers,  who  found  themselves  equally  involved  and 

in  need  of  aid  to  help  the  "problem  parent"  and  themselves.  Marriage 

counselors,  as  at  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations  where 

this  particular  family  was  helped,  often  work  with  many  other  resources 

in  the  community,  although  in  this  instance  mere  reorganization 

of  the  family  patterns  was  sufficient.  .  .  .  The  counselor  was  Harrison  West. 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D.,  General  Director 


SHE:  "Every  day  HoUis  drinks  a  pint  of  liquor  on  the  sly.  I  am  so  ashamed  and 

I  hve  in  mortal  terror  that  he  will  harm  me  or  the  girls.  A  psychologist  might 
say  that  I  am  partly  to  blame  for  his  drinking,  but  I  can't  see  that  I  have  failed 
as  a  wife  in  any  way.  I'm  a  good  cook  and  a  good  housekeeper — what  more  does  he  want?" 

HE:  "I  get  no  companionship  and  no  attention  in  my  home. 
Ruth  has  made  plain  that  she  thinks  I'm  a  drunkard,  a  financial  washout,  a  flop 
as  a  husband.  I'm  not  a  lush  and  I  don't  really  enjoy  liquor — 

perhaps  my  hunger  for  affection  and  approval  may  explain  my  drinking." 


RUTH  TELLS  HER  SIDE:  "Last  week 
I  found  out  where  my  husband  hides  his 
empty  whisky  bottles  until  he  can  get  rid 
of  them,"  said  thirty-four-year-old  Ruth. 
She  was  a  spare,  bespectacled  young 
woman,  dressed  unfashionably  but  as 
neatly  as  a  wren ;  her  mouth  was  narrow 
and  pressed  in  like  that  of  the  grim 
farm  wife  in  Grant  Wood's  "Amer- 
ican Gothic."  "Mollis  pushes  his  empty 
pint  inside  a  glove — somehow  he  man- 
ages to  drink  a  pint  of  liquor  every  day 
on  his  way  home  from  work — and  then 
he  slides  the  glove  under  the  front  seat 
of  his  car.  On  Saturday  morning  I  was 
vacuuming  the  car  when  I  came  on  two 
empties  tucked  in  a  pair  of  his  good 
gloves  I'd  missed  and  been  looking  for. 

"It  was  a  shock,  even  though  for  some 
time  I'd  known  he  was  drinking  on  the 
sly.  Several  evenings  when  he  was  late 
reaching  home  I  heard  his  car  and  looked 
out  into  the  garage  and  in  the  dusk  saw 
him  tipping  back  his  head  and  draining 
a  bottle.  I  didn't  mention  it  to  him  or 
anybody  else.  I  was  too  ashamed.  I 
didn't  complain  when  he  stumbled  in 
from  the  garage,  refused  to  touch  dinner, 
and  raided  our  refrigerator  for  beer. 
More  than  once  he  has  fallen  into  a 
sodden  stupor  in  a  chair  and  not  come 
to  bed  at  all.  I  live  in  mortal  terror  he 
may  start  a  fire  with  a  smoldering  cig- 
arette. 

"I  doubt  that  Mollis  is  a  true  alco- 
holic—a queer  thing  is  that  he  seldom 
drinks  on  weekends— but  I'm  afraid  our 
three  daughters  have  begun  to  regard 
him  in  that  light.  Elise,  our  eldest,  is 
sensitive  and  at  an  age  to  be  concerned 
about  appearances.  She  doesn't  bring 
her  schoolmates  to  the  house  any  more 
and  the  other  afternoon  I  found  her  cry- 
ing. Nothing  could  induce  me  to  discuss 
Mollis'  shortcomings  with  his  own  chil- 
dren, so  1  comforted  Elise  without  in- 
quiring the  cause  of  her  tears.  But  I  knew 
she  was  upset  about  what  happened  the 
previpus  night. 


"There  was  a  carnival  in  town  and 
Mollis  promised  to  take  the  whole  fam- 
ily. I  had  Elise  and  her  sisters  fed  and 
dressed  and  ready  at  six  p.m.  At  ten  p.m. 
Mollis  had  neither  appeared  nor  tele- 
phoned and  I  sent  the  girls  to  bed.  To- 
ward midnight  he  showed  up  walking 
unsteadily,  wild-eyed,  loose-tongued  and 
belligerent.  Mis  only  explanation  for 
being  so  late  was  that  he  stopped  in  on 
friends  and  lost  track  of  the  time.  To  me 
that  was  a  poor  excuse  for  disappointing 
the  children,  but  I  avoid  needless  trouble 
and  I  didn't  say  so.  Perhaps  he  saw  the 
disapproval  on  my  face.  Anyhow,  he 
suddenly  flew  into  a  shouting  fury  and 
yelled  at  me  that  he  had  got  an  advance 
on  his  wages  without  my  knowledge  and 
spent  every  penny  available  for  the  family 
vacation.  When  I  asked  what  he  had  done 
with  the  money,  he  wouldn't  say.  But 
knowing  whisky  isn't  cheap,  I  could  guess. 

"By  then  I  was  angry  myself.  So  angry 
I  knew  it  would  be  wise  to  hold  my 
tongue.  I  walked  out  of  the  room  and 
left  him  ranting.  After  I  was  in  bed  1 
heard  him  careening  around,  opening 
and  shutting  drawers.  Me  was  in  such  a 
state  I  had  a  panicky  moment  of  fear 
that  he  might  be  searching  for  a  knife 
to  attack  me  and  the  girls.  Every  day  I 
read  in  the  papers  about  such  tragedies. 
But  then  I  realized  he  must  be  hunting 
for  my  purse  which  1  had  hidden  in  the 
cedar  chest.  When  Mollis  runs  out  of 
cash  to  buy  liquor,  my  purse  isn't  safe. 

"Presently  he  came  staggering  into  the 
bedroom.  Me  called  and  I  pretended  to 
be  asleep.  At  that  point  I  guess  the  rage 
and  the  thirst  had  gone  out  of  him.  Me 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  Then  he  bent 
his  head  and  kissed  me.  I  kept  on  pre- 
tending to  be  asleep.  At  last  he  got  up, 
went  back  to  the  living  room  and  col- 
lapsed on  the  sofa.  After  I  was  sure  he 
was  sound  asleep  I  went  and  fetched 
a  blanket  to  him.  In  the  morning  at 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  166 


■'He  sat  on  the  bed  and  kissed  me,  but  I  pretended  to  be 

asleep.  Then  after  I  was  sure  that  he  was  really  asleep  on 
the  living-room  sofa,  1  went  and  fetched  a  blanket  to  him." 


ry  mother,  Mrs.  Appleyard,  loves  a  sleigh  ride — as  long  as  she 
does  not  have  to  go  along.  At  her  age,  she  says,  it  is  her  role 
to  feed  the  hungry  riders  when  they  return ;  as  the  big  sleigh 
on  its  heavy  runners  draws  up  to  her  door,  piled  with  hay,  lined 
with  benches,  and  drawn  by  a  big  pair  of  horses  in  their  thick  winter 
coats,  she  waves  a  brisk  good-by  to  her  family  and  friends,  and  turns 
back  to  her  warm,  comfortable  kitchen,  steaming  with  good  smells. 

"We'll  have  spiced  cider  for  the  ravenous  horde  as  soon  as  they 
come  in  the  door,"  says  mother,  "and  plenty  of  my  sesame-seed 
wafers." 

Early  this  morning,  she  says,  she  made  her  special  veal  loaf,  a 
subtle  blend  of  pork,  calf's  liver,  ham  and  veal,  delicately  seasoned, 
and  smooth  (almost)  as  pate.  With  the  veal  loaf  goes  a  delicious  cur- 
ried mushroom  sauce.  In  the  oven  are  rows  of  "inside-out  potatoes" 
which  have  been  baked,  the  insides  scooped  out  and  beaten  with 
butter,  cream  and  a  touch  of  Cheddar;  the  fluffy  mixture  is  returned 
to  the  shells  and  browned.  The  salad  (my  own  humble  contribution) 
is  a  delicious  jade-green  cabbage  slaw,  hinting  delicately  of  onion, 
with  a  smooth  buttermilk  dressing. 

A  sleigh  ride,  of  course,  must  have  other  elements  to  make  it  a 
success.  February  is  the  perfect  month.  There  should  have  been  sev- 
eral falls  of  snow,  packed  down  hard  and  smooth  by  the  town  plows. 
Snowbanks  along  the  winding  back  roads  are  piled  as  high  as  the 
horses"  heads,  to  cushion  the  passengers  in  case  of  a  tumble. 

During  the  afternoon  there  has  been  a  light  dusting  of  snow,  lying 
like  featherweight  crystals  on  continued  on  page  76 
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Clip  these  recipes  and  add  them  to  the  50  treasures 
youll  find  in  the  new  Journal  Recipe  Treasure  Box. 
To  order  the  Recipe  Treasure  Box.  send  SI. 35 
(Pennsylvania  residents  add  3%  Pennsylvania  sales  tax) 
to  Ladies' Home  Journal  Recipes,  Dept.  11, 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
Offer  good  in  U.S. .4.  only. 


SPICED  CIDER 

To  2  quarts  apple  cider  add  12  cloves,  4  sticks  cinnamon,  thinly  peeled  rind  of 
4  lemons,  2  peeled  and  thinly  sliced  lemons  and  Vi  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Put  all  to- 
gether in  a  saucepan.  Cover  and  heat  to  boiling.  Reduce  heat  and  simmer  for 
about  15  minutes.  Allow  to  cool.  Strain  through  muslin.  Discard  the  spices. 
Chill  overnight  if  possible  for  flavors  to  blend.  Delicious  served  either  hot  or 
cold.  Sufficient  for  8  10  servings. 


SESAME-SEED  WAFERS 

The  following  recipe  makes  about  30  medium-sized  wafers.  Toast  cup  sesame 
seeds.  Sprinkle  them  thinly  on  a  baking  sheet  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven— 
350°  F.— for  5-10  minutes  or  until  golden.  Now  pound  I  teaspoon  caraway  seeds 
to  a  fine  powder.  Use  a  mortar  and  pestle  if  you  have  one,  or  tie  in  a  piece  of 
muslin  and  pound  with  your  rolling  pin.  For  the  pastry,  mix  together  2  cups  sifted 
flour,  ?.j  cup  shortening  and  '  i  teaspoon  salt.  Chop  with  two  knives  or  a  pastry 
blender  so  that  the  pieces  are  about  the  size  of  small  beans.  Add  '  2  teaspoon  of  the 
powdered  caraway  seeds  and  mix  well.  Add  4  tablespoons  ice  water,  a  few  drops 
at  a  time,  and  toss  with  a  fork.  (Or  use  your  favorite  pastry  mix,  adding  the  pow- 
dered caraway  seed  before  adding  the  water.  Proceed  according  to  package  direc- 
tions.) Shape  pastry  with  the  hands  to  pull  it  together.  Roll  out  J  2"  thick  on  a 
slightly  floured  board.  Spread  with  2  tablespoons  soft  butter.  Fold  in  thirds  and 
press  the  ends  together.  C  hill  for  at  least  ]  2  hour.  Roll  out  again  !  i"  thick.  Sprin- 
kle with  '  2  cup  toasted  sesame  seeds  and  roll  lightly  into  the  pastry.  Cut  with  a 
small  cooky  cutter  about  2"  in  diameter.  Place  the  wafers  on  an  ungreased  baking 
sheet.  Bake  in  a  moderate  o\en— 350"  F. — for  15  20  minutes  or  until  golden. 


MRS.  APPLEYARD'S   VEAL  LOAF 

Have  your  butcher  grind  together  twice  2  pounds  lean  veal  and  I  pound  lean  pork. 
Blanch  '  2  pound  calfs  liver  and  simmer  in  about  I  cup  water  until  tender.  Drain 
and  allow  10  cool.  Now  chop  it  \ery  (incl>  .  Peel  and  linely  chop  2  large  onions. 
Dice  (as  small  as  possible)  '  2  pound  lean  baked  ham.  Roll  18  square  sallincs  into 
fine  crumbs.  Now  mix  together  the  liver,  onions,  ham.  crumbs,  veal  and  pork. 
Season  with  2  teaspoons  sail.  I '  2  teaspoons  each  white  pepper  and  poultry  sea- 
soning and  '  H  teaspoon  thyme.  Mix  thoroughly.  Beat  2  eggs  slightly,  add  to  the 
mixture  and  mix  again.  Shape  into  a  k>af  approximately  9"x5"x3"  on  a  shallow 
baking  tray;  or  pack  into  a  buttered  9"x5"x3"  loaf  pan,  pressing  it  well  into  the 
corners — place  the  loaf  pan  on  a  metal  tray  to  catch  any  overflow  of  liquid  during 
cooking.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hoi  o\en — 375°  F. — for  about  li'i  hours.  Cover 
with  aluminum  roil  to  pre\enl  excessi\e  browning.  Pour  ofl"  any  liquid  (you  can 
save  it  for  making  gra\y).  If  you  use  a  loaf  pan,  allow  to  cool  a  little  before  turn- 
ing out.  Place  on  a  platter  and  garnish  with  peas,  bacon  rolls  and  broiled  tomato 
wedges.  Scr\e  with  curried  mushroom  sauce.  Makes  8  10  servings. 


CURRIED  MUSHROOM  SAUCE 

Wipe  1  pound  mushrooms  with  a  damp  cloth.  Slice  thinly.  Heat  4  tablespoons 
butter  in  a  skillet  and  saute  mushrooms  and  I  medium  onion,  peeled  and  finely 
chopped,  for  about  7  minutes,  stirring  continuously.  Do  not  overcook.  Drain 
well;  reserve  liquid  for  use  later  in  gravy  or  soup.  In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler 
make  a  cream  sauce  with  '2  cup  each  butter  and  flour  and  3  cups  milk.  Season 
with  1 '  t  teaspoons  salt  and  '4  teaspoon  w  hite  pepper.  Make  a  paste  v\ith  1 '  2  tea- 
spoons curry  powder  and  a  little  cold  water  and  add  to  the  sauce.  Mix  well.  Add 
the  mushroom-and-onion  mixture.  Continue  heating.  Serve  with  a  sprinkling  of 
toasted  slivered  almonds.  Makes  8-10  servings. 


Slciojli  J^ide 

atcAppleyard  Center 


The  horse's  stamp  and  w  hinny  on  a  frosty  evening,  impatient  to  be  oJJ. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  74  the  compact  base.  Deep 

blue  shadows  have  turned  to  deeper  purple  as  the  sun  sets,  and  the 
sky  is  a  pale  yellow  at  the  horizon,  shading  to  an  apple  green. 

"They're  coming  back."  says  mother:  "they're  at  the  top  of  the 
hill."  I  can  hear  the  rhythmic  music  of  the  bells  as  the  team  turns  the 
corner  by  the  church.  The  heavy  runners  squeak  on  the  snow.  The 
team  halts  in  the  dooryard  w  ith  a  flourish,  and  figures  of  all  sizes  dis- 
mount. The  driver  wears  a  black  bearskin  coat;  my  brother  Hugh 
wears  his  grandfather's  broadcloth  coat  lined  with  muskrat;  Camilla, 
my  youngest,  appears  from  under  a  wolfskin  robe  in  a  coat,  hat  and 
leggings  of  rose  wool  that  belonged  to  me  when  I  was  her  age. 

There's  a  rush  for  the  spiced  cider  and  the  sesame-seed  wafers;  in 
come  the  meat  loaves,  fragrant,  steaming  slices  waiting  for  their  ac- 
companiment of  mushroom  sauce.  The  potatoes  are  gilded  to  a  turn 
and  sprigged  with  parsley,  the  big  blue  bowl  of  salad  is  heaped  full  at 
the  back  of  the  buffet  table.  While  the  plates  are  being  filled  and  re- 
filled, mother  and  1  retire  to  the  kitchen  to  arrange  the  dessert  on 
platters — upside-down  peach  gingerbread,  still  warm  from  the  oven, 
served  with  whipped  cream  mixed  with  finely  chopped  crystallized 
ginger.  We  cut  it  in  wedges  to  suit  the  customers — wide  wedges  for 
boys  with  hollow  legs,  narrower  ones  for  their  mothers,  who  watch 
their  figures. 

Everything  disappears,  along  with  mugs  of  hot  cocoa  and  coffee, 
and  the  sleighing  party  gradually  falls  silent.  Then,  somehow,  coats 
and  hats  and  mittens  and  boots  are  reassembled  from  the  corners 
of  the  hallway,  and  off  we  all  go  into  the  night.  The  sleigh  will 
make  the  rounds  of  the  village,  taking  us  all  home.  Well  fed  and  com- 
pletely content,  we  summon  our  energies  and  sing  a  few  bars  of 
Good  Night,  Ladies,  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Appleyard  and  her  won- 
derful dinner! 


INSIDE-OUT  POTATOES 

Allow  1  large  baking  potato  for  each  person.  Scrub  well  and  pierce  once  to  allow 
steam  to  escape  during  cooking.  Rub  the  skins  with  a  little  butter.  Bake  in  a  hot, 
oven— 400°  F.— for  45  minutes  to  I  hour  or  until  done.  Turn  them  frequently. 
Remove  from  oven.  Slice  an  o\al-shaped  piece  lengthwise  from  each  potato 
and  scoop  out  the  insides  of  the  potatoes  into  a  w  arm  bow  1.  Be  careful  not  to  break 
the'skin.  Keep  the  shells  warm.  Mash  the  potatoes  with  enough  hot  milk  and 
melted  butter  to  make  them  light  and  fluffy  (about  I  cup  milk  and  4  tablespoons 
butter  for  8  potatoes).  Add  4  tablespoons  grated  Cheddar  cheese  for  each  potato. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  well.  Pile  filling  back  into  the  shells  and 
draw  the  tines  of  a  fork  over  the  surface.  Brush  with  melted  butter.  Arrange 
on  a  baking  sheet.  Place  under  the  broiler  until  golden  on  top,  or  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven— 350°  F.— for  about  25  minutes. 


CABBAGE  SALAD,  APPLEYARD  CENTER 

Shred  1  medium  cabbage  as  you  would  for  coleslaw.  Peel  and  finely  chop  1  large 
onion.  Toss  the  cabbage  and  onion  together.  To  make  the  dressing:  Mix  together 
4  tablespoons  vinegar  and  1  teaspoon  salad  oil.  Heat  until  boiling.  Pour  im- 
mediately over  the  cabbage  mixture.  Add  1  teaspoon  salt,  teaspoon  pepper  and 
cup  buttermilk.  Toss  thoroughly.  Garnish  with  sliced  radishes  and  sprinkle 
with  sieved  hard-cooked-egg  yolk.  Makes  8-10  servings. 


UPSIDE-DOWN  PEACH  GINGERBREAD 

Drain  as  dry  as  possible  on  paper  toweling  2  No.  2  cans  sliced  cling  peaches.  Melt 
cup  butter  in  a  hea\y  skillet  and  add  1  cup  brown  sugar  and  2  tablespoons 
white  com  syrup.  Stir  constantly  over  medium  heat  until  blended.  Quickly  pour 
the  mixture  into  a  10"  ungreased  skillet  (with  ovenproof  handle),  spreading  it  evenly 
over  the  bottom.  Allow  to  cool.  Now  arrange  peach  slices  in  a  pattern  on  top, 
covering  as  much  of  the  sugar  as  possible;  fill  any  spaces  with  well  drained 
maraschino-cherry  halves  and  pecan  halves.  Sprinkle  with  }-2  cup  chopped  pecans. 
Cream  together  '  2  cup  butter  and  1  cup  sugar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Sift  together 
twice  2  cups  flour,  I  ^  2  teaspoons  ginger,  1  teaspoon  each  nutmeg  and  baking 
soda  and  '  2  teaspoon  salt.  In  a  separate  bowl,  mix  together  cup  dark  molasses 
and  '  2  cup  boiling  water.  Now  add  2  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  creamed  butter 
and  sugar,  beating  well  after  each  addition.  Flavor  with  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
rind.  Add  the  dry  ingredients  alternately  with  the  molasses-and-water  mixture, 
ending  up  with  flour.  Pour  into  the  skillet  and  spread  evenly.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven — 350°  F. — for  about  1  '  2  hours.  Allow  to  cool  a  little  in  the  pan.  Loosen  the 
sides  with  a  spatula  arid  turn  out  onto  a  platter.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  ginger 
whipped  cream.  Makes  8-10  servings. 

GINGER  WHIPPED  CREAM 

Beat  I  cup  heavy  cream  until  very  thick  and  glossy.  Fold  in  2'i  tablespoons 
finely  shredded  crystallized  ginger. 


GREAT  GO-TOGETHERS-SOUP  'N  CRACKERS 


Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup 
gives  you 
Vitamins, 
Proteins, 
Minerals,  too! 


VEGETABlE 


ALWAYS  GOOD  TOGETHER— Campbell's  Soup  and  crispy,  crunchy  crackers.  Make  it  Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup  today— 15  garden  vegetables  in  a  hearty  beef-and-vegetable  broth.  M'm! 
Delicious!  Everybody  loves  soup  and  crackers.  And  Campbell's  Soups  take  only  4  minutes  to 
prepare,  cost  less  than  70  a  serving -make  it  easy  to  have  the  healthy,  happy  habit... 

ONCE    A    DAY  ...  EVERY    DAY.  ..SOUP! 

Have  you  had  your  soup  today? 
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of  milk  and  put  the  glass  down.  "He's  Mrs. 
Dannon's  nephew,"  she  said.  "He's  staying 
with  her  for  the  summer.  He  came  here  from 
Chicago." 

Fran  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 
"How  do  you  know?" 

"Dolores  told  me.  Mrs.  Dannon  told  her 
over  the  fence  the  other  day." 

"Leave  it  to  Dolores."  Dolores  was  the 
woman  who  came  two  mornings  a  week  to  do 
the  heavy  cleaning;  she  was  forty-two,  had 
bleached  hair  and  a  raffish  tongue.  They 
couldn't  afford  her,  cheap  as  she  was,  but 
Fran,  who  loathed  housework,  was  too  weak 
to  let  her  go. 

"Dolores  told  me,"  Joanie  went  on  conver- 
sationally, "that  he  could  put  his  shoes  under 
her  bed  any  time." 

Fran's  head  jerked  around  sharply.  But 
Joanie's  eyes,  in  her  round  freckled  face,  were 
clear  with  innocence. 

Fran  fought  down  a  laugh.  "Dolores  is 
liable  to  say  a  lot  of  silly  things."  But  as  she 
began  cracking  the  eggs,  she  looked  out  the 
window  again.  The  man  was  still  standing 
there. 

There  was  a  muffled,  quick  thumping  of 
high  heels  coming  rapidly  down  the  stairs.  A 
moment  later,  C  laire  burst  into  the  room.  She 
was  a  long-legged,  very  pretty  girl,  a  brown- 
eyed  blonde  with  delicate  hollows  in  her 
checks.  In  the  simple,  dark  cotton  with  its 
single  strand  of  fake  pearls  at  the  neck,  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  just  stepped  off  the  cover 
of  a  fashion  magazine. 

"Good  morning,"  Claire  said  as  she  sat 
down  and  picked  up  her  paper  napkin. 
"Mother,  I  wish,  when  Dolores  comes,  that 
she  wouldn't  forget  to  use  the  vacuum  in  my 
closet;  I  just  haven't  got  the  lime,  with  this 
job,  to  take  care  of  things  like  that."  She 
paused  for  breath  and  then  burst  out,  "And 
can't  you  get  her  to  wear  a  uniform,  for 
heaven's  sake?  I  think  it's  disgraceful!" 


"You  know  she  won't,"  Fran  said,  stirring 
the  eggs  in  the  buttered  pan.  "She  thinks  it's 
a  social  stigma." 

"But  it's  disgusting!"  Claire  cried.  "Wear- 
ing old  black  rayon  jobs  with  net  and  fringe! 
Why,  when  she  answers  the  front  door  in  one 
of  those  outfits,  people  will  think  that  she's 
the  lady  of  the  house!"  The  thought  stunned 
her.  "They'll  think  she's  my  mother!" 

Joanie  got  up.  As  she  passed  Claire's  chair, 
she  said  with  dignity,  "I  like  Dolores.  She's  a 
very  interesting  person.  And  1  think  her  dresses 
are  pretty." 

Claire  stared.  "Pretty,"  she  said.  "Why, 
the  other  morning  Dolores  was  cleaning  the 
bathroom  in  a  blouse  with  cocktail  glasses  in 
sequins  drawn  on  it,  with  half  the  sequins 
coming  off!"  Suddenly,  as  if  spent,  she  sub- 
sided in  her  chair,  adding  absent-mindedly, 
"Just  orange  juice  and  coffee  for  mc." 

Fran  opened  her  mouth  to  protest,  and 
then  closed  it  again.  She  just  wasn't  in  the 
mood  to  argue  with  anyone  this  morning. 

Claire  said  musingly,  "Who  would  take 
her  for  cocktails?"  She  was  still  thinking  of 
Dolores.  "And  where  would  they  go?" 

"I  wouldn't  know  where  they  go,"  Fran 
said  as  she  poured  the  coffee.  She  added  in  a 
lighter  tone,  "Maybe  she  leads  a  double  life. 
Maybe  she  has  a  playboy  from  Park  A\enue 
on  the  string,  and  at  night  he  takes  her  to  tl 
Morocco." 

Claire  giggled  suddenly.  Her  mother  was 
standing  near  the  window;  a  beam  of  sunlight 
caught  in  her  dark  hair,  bringing  into  soft 
focus  the  shadowed  lashes,  the  clear,  pale 
skin,  the  delicate  line  of  check  and  jaw  and 
throat.  Claire  felt  surprise  as  she  stared.  IVIiy, 
she  really  has  a  lovely  face,  she  thought. 

"You  know,"  she  .said,  "you'd  look  fabu- 
lous if  you  got  the  right  haircut,  mother." 

Fran  opened  her  mouth  to  say,  "We  can't 
afford  beauty  parlors."  But  Henry  had  come 
in  and  she  restrained  herself.  Not  only  would 


the  remark  hurt  Henry,  but  it  would  madden 
Claire,  who  continually  chafed  at  financial 
restraints. 

Henry  bent  over  and  kissed  Claire's  cheek. 
"Um-m-m-m,  you  smell  good,"  he  said, 
straightening.  "What's  that  you've  got  on — 
Evening  in  Greenpoint?"  He  was  always  hop- 
ing to  impress  her  with  a  clever  line  or  witti- 
cism. Sometimes  he  heard  something  funny 
on  TV  or  down  at  the  bank;  he  would  think, 
/'//  try  that  on  Claire. 

But  now  he  saw  by  her  small  smile  that  the 
perfume  joke  was  a  repeat;  he  had  used  it  once 
before  without  remembering.  He  picked  up 
his  napkin,  angry  with  himself  for  feeling  let 
down.  Are  all  parents  humble  with  their  chil- 
dren ?  he  asked  himself. 

He  said,  looking  at  Claire,  "You've  been 
coming  down  pretty  early  these  past  few 
mornings." 

"Oh,"  she  said  vaguely,  "it's  better  to  allow 
myself  a  little  extra  time."  Faint  color  stained 
her  cheeks.  Suppose  her  mother  noticed  the 
perfume,  Joo,  and  said.  "Why,  you're  wearing 
that  expensive  perfume  that  Aunt  Irma  ga\e 
you  for  Christmas.  Why  in  the  world  are  you 
wearing  it  behind  a  hosiery  counter  in  a  de- 
partment store?"  What  would  she  say  then? 

Oh,  she  thought  as  she  stared  down  fixedly 
at  the  empty  plate,  /  don't  know  and  I  don't 
care :  all  I  care  about  is  that  I'm  going  to  see 
him  again  in  an  houi . 

She  took  two  sips  of  coffee  and  jumped  up. 
"I  have  to  run,"  she  said.  "So  long." 

"So  long."  Henry  had  a  sudden  impulse  to 
put  his  arm  around  her  ridiculous  waist  and 
pull  her  close,  a  hunger  to  cry  out,  "What's 
your  rush?  You're  always  in  such  a  rush."  But 
she  was  like  some  bright,  lovely  bird  about  to 
skim  otf  into  space,  and  he  knew  the  words 
wouldn't  mean  anything  to  her  at  all. 

Claire  turned  and  was  gone  from  the  room 
just  as  Fran  called  out,  "Have  a  good  lunch, 
now !" 


Henry  got  up  from  the  table.  "What  are 
you  doing  today?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  may  pick  up  a  couple  of  sailors," 
Fran  said,  "and  go  out  to  Coney  Island."  But 
the  little  joke  seemed  heavy  and  strained;  she 
wondered  what  would  happen  if  she  said 
quietly  instead,  "I  can't  face  the  summer 
ahead.  Henry.  Not  in  this  house,  not  on  this 
street."  What  would  he  say,  how  would  he 
look?  Perhaps  his  eyes  would  not  show  much; 
it  would  be  his  mouth.  Somehow  his  mouth 
always  gave  him  away  and  he  knew  it;  when 
he  was  hurt,  he  would  say  something  in  a  light 
tone  but  his  hand  would  go  up,  as  if  carelessly, 
to  his  mouth,  shielding  it  from  view  like  a 
hatbrim,  so  that  you  could  not  see  the  faint, 
telltale  trembling,  the  distorted  downward 
curve.  Ah,  how  well  she  knew  him.  Like 
Claire,  he  was  terribly  vulnerable. 

"I'm  glad  you  said  two  sailors,"  he  said  as 
he  bent  and  kissed  her  cheek.  "I  feel  safer." 
He  straightened.  "So  long." 

"So  long.  We're  having  meat  loaf  for  din- 
ner, don't  have  it  for  lunch."  The  familiar 
warning. 

"Meat  loaf?"  He  hesitated,  as  if  about  to 
say  "Again?"  But  he  didn't. 

After  he  had  gone  Fran  began  picking  up 
the  dirty  dishes  and  carrying  them  to  the  sink. 
Through  the  open  window  she  saw  the  dark 
man,  Mrs.  Dannon's  nephew,  come  out  again 
to  the  back  stoop.  But  this  time  he  stood  there 
for  only  a  moment  before  slowly  walking 
down  the  three  steps  to  the  back  yard.  He 
moved  with  a  surprising  litheness  for  so  big 
a  man;  when  he  reached  the  hedge,  he  stopped 
aimlessly.  But  it  was  a  restless  kind  of  still- 
ness; watching  him,  you  sensed  a  pent-up 
boredom  that  was  almost  frightening. 

Then  he  turned  suddenly  with  his  face  to- 
ward her.  It  was  almost  as  if  their  eyes  met  as 
he  stood  there,  but  that  was  impossible,  Fran 
told  herself  quickly,  because  he  was  standing 
in  the  full  sunlight  while  she  was  in  shadow 


This  squa^Bcillet  makes 
sense— an^^BJir  cooking  eas- 
ier. You  c^^K>ok  more  bacon 
eggs,  chops,  steaks  and  ham- 
burgers on  its  square  surface. 
Heat  is  spread  evenly  over  the  en 
tire  surface— there  are  no  hot  spots 
to  cause  food  to  stick  or  burn.  The  square 
skillet  is  only  one  of  many  Wagner  Ware  cast  iron 
utensils  which  can  be  purchased  wherever  housewares 
are  sold.  This  special  offer  expires  March  31,  1959. 
The  Wagner  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  701,  Sidney,  Ohio 


Prices  slightly  h/^her  West  ol  Rockies 
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hind  a  screened  window.  Yet  the  illusion 
I  sisied  that  he  was  gazing  full  into  her  eyes. 
As  she  looked  at  him,  a  queer  thing  hap- 
^  iiclI.  It  was  as  if  some  part  of  her,  like  a 
Kill,  rusted  part  of  a  worn  machine,  had 
(.kk-nly  sputtered  faintly  and,  for  a  few 
nncnts,  come  to  life. 

The  Excelsior  State- Bank  of  Gibbsville  was 
small  bank.  Mr.  Samuel  Pierson,  its  presi- 
nt,  seemed  to  take  a  curious  pride  in  this 
,t  "We  may  not  be  big,"  he  said  often  to 
,  cListomers,  "but  we  offer  everything  a 
gel  bank  can  offer.  We  pride  ourselves  on  a 
>scr  contact  with  our  customers  in  an  inti- 
itc  and  friendly  atmosphere." 
Years  ago,  when  Henry  had  first  come  to 
:  bank  after  graduating  from  college,  it  had 
•mod  big  to  him.  Gibbsville,  at  that  time, 
J  been  a  sleepy  village  with  a  tiny  business 
1.1  shopping  area  and  the  Excelsior  State 
Ilk  had  stood  out  on  the  street  almost  like  a 
iniiment.  But  as  the  years  passed,  small- 
nic  developments  began  to  spring  up  and 
hhs\ille  gradually  became  a  popular  town 
ihc  yoimg  married  couples  with  moderate 
•aiis  and  small  children.  With  their  arrival, 
:  schools  became  more  numerous,  super- 
irkcts  mushroomed,  along  with  all  the  chain 
ires  and  services,  until  the  shopping  area 
-Idcniy  became  "downtown"  where  it  was 
id  to  find  a  parking 
ice  and  the  streets 
re  crowded  with 
ippers. 

There   were  other 

nks  now  —  banks 
dch  exuded  a  quiet 
;gance  and  featured 
ormous  ceilings  and 
irble  and  picture  win- 
ws  framed  in  plastic 
iperies.  Yet  the  Ex- 
sior  State  Bank  with 

tan  brick  fagade,  its 
her  ugly  round  clock 
t  front  and  its  Vene- 
n  blinds  attracted 
aple  by  virtue  of  its 
•  of  old-fashioned 
idity. 

Because  he  was  a  bit 
iy  this  morning  as 
cased  the  car  into  its 
»ce,  Henry  sat  still  for 
few  moments  after 

ning  off  the  ignition.  He  slumped  a  little 
liind  the  wheel,  strangely  tired,  and  stared 
seeingly  ahead  at  a  clump  of  weeds  which 
gged  the  tan  brick  that  formed  the  back 
the  bank  building. 

\  few  yards  away,  a  glossy  big  convertible 
led  into  the  lot  and  backed  expertly  into  a 
ice  a  few  yards  away.  Seeing  that  it  was 
iger  Busby's  car,  Henry  immediately  straight- 
sd,  and  got  out  of  the  car,  slamming  the 
or  briskly.  As  Roger  looked  around,  Henry 
ved  his  hand  in  greeting  and  walked  to  meet 
nwith  almost  a  jauntiness  in  his  step,  for  it 
mid  have  been  painful  to  him  if  Roger  had 
n  him  slumping  behind  the  wheel  like  a 
:d  middle-aged  man  who  could  not  gather 
enough  energy  to  go  inside  to  work. 

•0th  he  and  Roger  were  assistant  treasurers 
the  bank,  but  he  was  forty-five  and  Roger 
ly  thirty-five.  Each  time  he  looked  at 
Iger,  it  was  a  reminder  that  somehow,  some- 
ere  in  the  parade  of  time,  he,  Henry  Mar- 
lU,  had  become  separated  from  his  con- 
iporaries  and,  marking  time,  standing  still 
so  long  with  his  legs  churning  foolishly  on 
:  same  spot,  was  suddenly  abreast  of  those 

0  had  started  long  after  him. 

'Hi,  fella,"  Roger  called  out,  his  tortoise- 
sU  glasses  and  splendid  white  teeth  spar- 
ng  in  the  sunlight. 

"Morning,"  Henry  said.  As  usual,  the  "Hi, 
la"  grated  on  his  nerves.  Roger's  English 
t  depressed  him  further;  his  own  suit  was 

1  and  had  been  cleaned  and  pressed  so  many 
les  that  it  would  not  hold  a  crease  for  long, 
ce  he  had  wanted  to  announce  wryly  to 
ui  that  he  was  going  to  write  an  essay  on 

litivity,  using  as  an  example  the  salary  of 
SiOO  a  year  as  earned  by  two  men:  one  a 
1  rhclor  with  no  family  ties  whatever,  aged 
I  t\-five;  and  the  other  a  married  man  of 
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forty-five  with  a  wife,  two  daughters  and  an 
eight-room  frame  house,  mortgaged  to  the 
hilt  and  badly  in  need  of  repair.  But  somehow 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  mention  Roger 
to  her,  or  Roger's  position  at  the  bank,  or  his 
age;  the  little  joke  was  mined  with  danger  all 
the  way. 

Now  Roger  said,  "Made  your  vacation 
plans  yet?"  And  then  he  caught  himself.  "I 
forgot.  You  took  yours  in  April." 

"If  you  can  call  it  a  vacation."  Remember- 
ing the  sudden  appendix  attack  and  the  oper- 
ation, Henry  felt  a  familiar  bitterness.  "What 
about  you?"  he  said.  They  had  reached  the 
side  door  of  the  bank  and  in  the  sudden  dim- 
ness of  the  hall  they  started  up  the  stairs  to- 
gether. 

Roger  said,  "I  may  just  take  long  weekends 
in  the  old  bus,  and  aim  for  a  winter  cruise." 

Henry  felt  another  flick  at  his  nerves  at  "the 
old  bus."  He  said,  "Sounds  like  a  good  idea." 

As  they  entered  the  washroom,  they  saw 
Mr.  Pierson  drying  his  hands.  Both  men  im- 
mediately stiffened.  Mr.  Pierson  was  a  short- 
ish man  with  a  balding  head  who  looked  more 
like  the  manager  of  a  small-town  grocery 
store  than  the  president  of  a  bank.  Now  he 
met  their  eyes  with  a  faint  annoyance. 

"Good  morning,  Henry,  Roger,"  he  said. 
"Look  at  that.  Hair  in  the  sink." 

Both  Henry  and 
Roger  immediately 
looked  down  at  the 
white  basin  with  expres- 
sions as  gravely  dis- 
turbed as  if  they  saw 
a  dismembered  body 
there. 

Roger  cleared  his 
throat.  "It  really  is  in- 
excusable," he  said. 

Mr.  Pierson  looked 
at  Henry.  "How  is  your 
family,  Henry?  Well,  I 
hope?" 

"Very  well,  thank 
you,  sir." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it," 
Mr.  Pierson  said.  He 
turned  to  Roger  and  his 
expression  became  a 
little  arch.  "And  what 
about  you,  young  man? 
Any  chance  of  a  wed- 
ding soon?" 
Roger  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
"I  don't  know  if  I  could  find  time  to  go  after 
a  girl,  sir,"  he  said.  "And  that's  a  fact.  You 
know  how  it  is."  His  tone  suggested  delicately 
that  he  and  Mr.  Pierson  were  two  singular 
men  to  whom  banking  was  an  art  that  de- 
manded selfless  dedication  above  all  else. 

"Ah,  yes,"  Mr.  Pierson  said.  He  took  off  his 
glasses  and  began  to  polish  the  already  spot- 
less lenses  to  an  even  more  dazzling  purity. 
"It  always  makes  me  laugh  when  I  hear  peo 
pie  talk  about  'banker's  hours.'"  He  replaced 
the  glasses  on  his  nose,  gave  a  small  nod  and 
was  gone  from  the  room. 

As  Henry  began  washing  his  hands,  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  next  to  Roger,  he  had 
made  a  negative  showing  in  Mr.  Pierson's 
eyes.  He  thought  morosely,  /  ought  to  be  more 
aggressive. 

His  head  lifted  and  he  met  his  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass.  Suddenly,  for  no  reason  at 
all,  a  picture  flared  in  his  mind;  he  saw  the 
old,  outdated  refrigerator  at  home  and  the 
battered  aluminum  pan  that  had  been  shoved 
under  it  because  it  leaked  and  he  could  not 
fix  it,  any  more  than  he  could  aftord  to  call  a 
plumber  to  fix  it. 

Suddenly  the  familiar  emptiness  washed 
over  him,  sucking  him  under;  he  was  falling, 
sinking  thinly  through  space  and  Fran's  face 
came  swimming  up  in  the  darkness  and  with 
it  the  rotting  place  on  the  porch  steps  and  the 
dentist  bill  for  Joanie's  teeth  and  all  the  little 
printed  paper  slips  that  said  This  is  the  Third 
Reminder.  The  word  "failure"  came  dancing 
up  crazily  in  the  reflection  of  his  own  eyes  in 
the  mirror,  growing  larger  and  larger  until  it 
was  a  shout:  Failure,  failure,  FAILURE! 

Just  before  twelve,  Henry  sensed  a  faint  dif- 
the  atmosphere.  Before  the  big 


By  BETTY  L.  SMITH 

King  the  bells! 
Beat  the  drums! 
i'lill  out  ull  the  stops! 
'r<>iii''s  lit  Mike, 
Mike'.s  fit  .lohu. 
Ami  Tom  (its  into  Pop'.s! 


ference  in 
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GOOD  BROWN 
BEEF  GRAVY 

ready  to  serve  in  so  many  ways 


Meat  Loaf.  Mix  14  cup  Franco-American  Beef  Gravy  with  2  lbs.  ground  beef,  H 
cup  minced  onion,  H  cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  1  beaten  egg,  1  tsp.  salt,  2  tbsp. 
chopped  parsley,  1  tbsp.  Worcestershire  sauce.  Shape  into  loaf.  Bake  1  hr.  at 
350  °F.  Serve  with  remaining  gravy.  8  servings. 


1/3  the  calories  of  homemade — 
made  with  lean,  juicy  beef 

If  you  have  a  meat  and  gravy  man  at  your  house, 
keep  him  happy  by  serving  Franco-American  Beef 
Gravy  often.  That  homemade  roasting-pan  flavor 
comes  from  fine,  lean,  trimmed  beef  (makes  a  low-fat, 
low-calorie  gravy).  Try  this  smooth,  deep-brown 
gravy  with  one  of  these  delicious  ground  beef  dishes. 
Once  you  do,  you'll  always  want  a  can  handy. 


Party  Hamburgers.  Shape  VA  Ihs.  ground 
beef  into  6  patties.  Brown  in  1  tbsp.  short- 
ening. Add  1  large  onion,  sliced,  and  1  can 
(4  oz.)  sliced  mushrooms,  drained.  Cook 
slightly.  Add  1  can  Beef  Gravy;  simmer 
about  10  min.  Stir  now  and  then.  6  servings. 


Skillef  Hash.  In  2  tbsp.  butter,  brown  1  lb. 
ground  beef,  2  cups  cubed  raw  potatoes, 
1  onion,  sliced.  Add  1  can  Beef  Gravy,  2 
tbsp.  chopped  parsley,  14  tsp.  salt,  dash 
pepper,  dash  thyme.  Cover;  cook  slowly 
15  to  20  min.  Stir  often.  6  servings. 


AMERICAN 


FRANCO'AMERICA 


IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  CAMPBEL 


SOUP  COMPANY 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUSr. 


for  RELIEF  of  COLDS  MISERIES 
and  SINUS  CONGESnON. . . 


^evolufionory 

3 -layer  tablet 

HELPS  DRAIN 


ALL  8 


SINUS  CAVITIES 


CRITICAL 
AREAS 
OF  COLDS  V 
;  LVFFCriOJV: 


t 


>  Relieves  Pressure,  Pain,  Congestion 

>  Works  Through  the  Bloodstream 

>  Reaches  all  Congested  Areas 

>  Shrinks  Swollen  Membranes 

>  Restores  Free  Breathing 

>  Reduces  Fever 

>  Controls  Postnasal  Drip 


BEFORE.  Sinuses  and  nasal 
passages  clogged  with  germ- 
len  mucus... responsible  for 
much  colds  suffe 


For  new  blissful  relief  of  colds  miseries  and 
sinus  congestion.. .try  DRISTAN  Decongestant 
Tablets. 

In  DRISTAN,  you  get  the  scientific  Decon- 
gestant most  prescribed  by  doctors... to  help  , 
shrink  painfully  swollen  nasal-sinus  membranes. 
You  also  get  a  highly  effective  combination  of 
Pain-Relievers  for  relief  of  body  aches  and  pains 
due  to  colds. ..plus  an  exclusive  antihistamine  to 
block  allergic  reactions  often  associated  with 
colds.  And,  to  help  build  body  resistance  to  colds 
infection,  DRISTAN  contains  Vitamin  C... 


actually  five  times  your  daily  minimum  I'equire 
ment  (in  one  day's  dose). 

No  ordinary  colds  medicine. . .whether  ii 
liquid,  tablet  or  any  other  form  . . .  can  benefi 
you  in  the  same  way  as  DRISTAN  Decongestan 
Tablets. 

Millions  of  people  have  already  found  nev 
blissful  relief  from  colds  miseries  and  sinu 
congestion  with  DRISTAN.  You  can,  too!  Ge 
DRISTAN  Decongestant  Tablets.  Available  with 
out  prescription.  And... important... acce^it  m 
substitutes. 


AFTER.  All  nose  and  sinus 
areas  decongested  and  drained 
...free,  comfortable  breath- 
ing restored. 


PAIN  RELIEVERS 
""^AMIH  c 


EXCLUSIVE!  DRISTAN  is  the 
exclusive  3-layer  tablet  dis- 
covery which  for  the  first  time 
makes  it  possible  to  unite  cer- 
tain medically-proved  ingre- 
dients into  one  fast-acting 
uncoated  tablet. 


1^ 


Theres  Nothing  Like  DRISTAN®  Decongestant  Tablets! 


BRUARY,  1959 
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ont  window  sat  gray-haired  John  Collier, 
le  bank's  only  vice  president,  talking  into 
te  telephone.  Before  him  were  the  desks  of 
le  two  assistant  vice  presidents,  George  Blake 
id  Joe  Desmond,  only  Desmond's  desk  was 
npty  now  because  he  was  ill  at  home.  Then, 
rther  away  from  the  window,  came  the  desks 
'ilonging  to  himself  and  Roger  Busby,  and 
e  one  occupied  by  Harvey  Ferguson,  the 
sistant  cashier.  Mr.  Pierson  was  the  only  one 
ho  had  an  enclosed  office;  it  was  taken  for 
anted  that  the  officers  of  a  bank  should  work 
It  in  the  open,  exposed  to  the  customers'  eyes. 
Sitting  there,  Henry  wondered  what  had 
langcd  in  the  atmosphere,  and  as  he  turned 
s  head  quickly  he  caught  Miss  Carney  star- 
g  :it  him.  She  was  the  secretary  he  shared 
ith  Roger,  and  she  was  standing  at  Roger's 
sk  with  some  papers  in  her  hand.  The  mo- 
ciii  their  eyes  met,  she  looked  quickly  down 

Roger  with  a  sudden  rigidity  in  her  body 
ui  a  slight  flush  mounting  in  her  cheeks. 

))  Itat  is  it  ?  Henry  thought. 

At  that  moment  George  Blake,  near  the 

ntlKw,  got  up  from  his  desk  and  started 

liking  toward  him.  "Hiya,  Henry,"  he  said. 

)id  you  hear  the  news?" 

■"W  hat  news?" 

"Joe  Desmond  isn't  coming  back." 
Iknry  stared.  "Not  coming  back?" 

■Doctor's  orders.  I  guess  the  attack  was 
orse  than  we  all  thought."  His  eyes  did  not 
ift  from  Henry's  face.  "I'm  afraid  the  old 
•y's  working  days  are  over." 
Henry  sal  back  abruptly.  Twcnly-flircc 
ars,  he  thought;  t went y-tlirve  years  lofn'ilwr 
d  now  he's  yoiic.  He  had  a  profound  sense 

shock.  And  then  he  became  conscious  of 

1  odd  expression  in  George  Blake's  face. 
Henry  stared  up  at  him. 
id  then,  astounded,  it 
me  to  him  what  George 
is  waiting  for  and  why 
iss  Carney  had  looked 
him  in  that  strange  way 
fore.  They  were  waiting 
"  his  reaction  to  the  news 
it  he  was  now  in  line  for 

2  Desmond's  job.  For  a 

V  seconds  he  seemed  paralyzed.  In  his  mind 
ioor  opened  just  a  little,  and  behind  it  he 

V  a  light  so  dazzling  that  he  closed  it  quickly, 
aid  to  look.  His  heart  was  pounding  and  he 
s  unable  to  speak. 

An  assistciiii  vice  presidency,  he  thought. 
"Yeah,"  George  said,  straightening,  as  if 
isiied.  "It's  a  shocking  thing;  I  know  you 
1  as  bad  about  it  as  I  do.  I  just  wondered  if 
LI  had  heard." 

'No,  I  hadn't,"  Henry  said. 
He  sat  without  moving,  and  now,  very  cau- 
usly,  he  opened  the  little  door  in  his  mind 
iin.  Fran,  he  thought.  Joanie's  camp,  il  isn't 
I  late.  Maybe  I  could  havr  Claire  switched 
Smith  this  fall  and  tell  her  to  quit  that  selling 
:  The  house  could  he  fixed  up;  a  new  refrig- 
\tor  ;  the  bills  paid  and  a  few  weekends  in  the 
mtry  

^lis  head  lifted.  He  thought.  Why  not  ?  I'm 
:t  in  line ;  I've  earned  it.  I  should  have  gotten 
I  long  time  ago. 

jumped  up,  unable  to  bear  the  sudden 
ssure  inside  him.  At  the  water  cooler  he 
id  the  little  paper  cup,  and  then  his  eyes  fell 
Roger  Busby.  His  hand,  holding  the  paper 
),  went  down  slowly.  He  felt  a  sudden  cold 
itness  in  his  belly. 

'm  not  the  only  one  in  line  for  the  job,  he 
ught. 

le  sun  was  high  in  the  sky  when  Fran  went 
into  the  back  yard.  She  stood  still  in  the 
ilight,  turning  her  head  restlessly;  a  drift 
radio  music  came  from  somebody's  open 
idow,  resting  on  the  still,  bright  air.  The 
sic  was  Italian:  there  was  the  plaintive 
ck  of  a  mandolin,  and  a  swell  of  violins, 
ihe  closed  her  eyes.  She  had  read  so  much 
)ut  Italy  and  all  the  famous  places  that 
iple  talked  about:  San  Marco's  Square  in 
lice;  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in  Florence;  the 
mish  Stairs  in  Rome.  At  this  moment,  she 
light,  people  were  actually  in  these  places, 
ing  at  ancient  works  of  art  that  she  had 
1  only  in  books,  eating  dishes  that  she  did 
know  existed.  England.  Scandinavia, 
nee.  Paris.  How  would  it  feel  to  walk  there. 


too,  to  have  your  ears  filled  with  the  liquid 
music  of  the  French  language? 

She  had  a  feeling  of  panic.  /  want  to  live, 
she  thought,  recdly  live.  It  isn't  too  late  for  me 
to  see  things  and  do  things.  If  I  were  free  for  a 
little  while  from  them  all  

She  was  immediately  shocked  at  the  thought. 
But  it  was  true.  She  was  sick  of  their  problems 
and  their  demands,  and  tired  of  her  own  fears 
and  worries  about  them:  Claire's  unpredict- 
able passions  and  Joanie's  utter  dependence 
on  little  Reenie  Donovan;  and  that  look  in 
Henry's  face  sometimes  that  gave  her  a 
twinge— almost  of  remorse  and  guilt— as  if  she 
had  let  him  down  in  some  way.  How  tired 
she  was  of  them  all;  they  seemed  to  cut  her 
up  into  little  ineffectual  pieces,  each  grabbing 
a  snip  here  and  a  snip  there  for  their  own 
needs  and  leaving  her  with— what? 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  screen  door 
opened  next  door  and  the'  dark-haired  man 
came  out.  He  stood  still  for  a  moment;  then 
he  said,  "Good  morning." 
"Good  morning,"  Fran  answered. 
He  walked  over  to  the  dividing  hedge  be- 
tween them.  "Maybe  it's  afternoon.  Tve  been 
losing  track  of  time  lately." 
"1  guess  it's  about  noon,"  Fran  said. 
"My  name  is  Eddie  Femandes,"  he  said. 
"Mrs.  Dannon  is  my  aunt." 

"I'm  Mrs.  Marshall.  Fran  Marshall."  She 
hesitated.  "We've  been  neighbors  of  your  aunt 
for  a  long  time."  /"//  e.xcuse  myself  now,  she 
thought,  and  go  inside. 

But  she  did  not  move.  Fernandes.  A  foreign 
name.  Spanish?  Italian?  He  looked  Spanish 
or  Italian  with  those  dark  eyes.  It  was  strange 
to  connect  him  by  blood  with  Mrs.  Dannon, 
who  was  plump,  pink  and  white  and  silver- 
haired,  and  looked  like  an 
old-fashioned  advertise- 
ment for  somebody's  cocoa. 

He  gave  her  a  short  nod, 
bunched  his  hands  inside 
his   pockets   and  looked 
around    him.  "Doesn't 
anything   ever  happen 
around  here?  Sometimes 
you  could  blow  your  top." 
Why  do  you  stay?  Fran  thought.  But  she 
said  aloud,  smiling  a  little,  "Nothing  happens. 
Sometimes  someone  has  a  baby.  This  isn't  a 
neighborhood  for  excitement." 

"You're  telling  me."  He  looked  around 
him  moodily.  "You  could  go  nuts." 

She  wanted  to  ask,  "Don't  you  do  any  kind 
of  work?"  He  wasn't  on  vacation;  if  he  were, 
he  would  be  at  Las  Vegas  or  Palm  Springs  or 
some  chrome-and-neon  resort  that  offered  slot 
machines  and  Broadway  entertainment  and 
tall  blondes  who  came  down  for  breakfast 
wearing  expensive  make-up  and  toreador 
pants.  And  as  she  looked  at  him,  her  mind 
kept  darting  about,  trying  to  arrange  the 
puzzle  of  this  man  who  did  not  fit  into  Mrs. 
Dannon's  back  yard,  shifting  the  pieces  first 
one  way,  then  another,  and  getting  nowhere. 

Now,  suddenly,  she  thought.  He  wouldn't 
be  spending  the  summer  here  with  his  aunt  un- 
less  Unless  he  was  dead  broke.  This  one 

piece  clicked  perfectly  into  place. 

She  said  politely,  "Is  Mrs.  Dannon  your 
father's  sister?" 
"My  mother's." 

"I  don't  think  I've  ever  met  your  mother. 
That  is— if  she  ever  visited  here." 

"She  never  visited  here.  Anyway,  she's 
dead  now." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry." 

He  shrugged.  "She  didn't  have  an  easy  time 
of  it.  My  father  walked  out  on  the  two  of  us 
when  I  was  a  kid." 

Fran  drew  back,  as  if  she  had  suddenly 
opened  a  wrong  door  by  mistake.  "I'm 
sorry,"  she  said.  The  words  seemed  to  rest 
foolishlv  on  the  air. 

"Those  things  happen."  Suddenly  his  teeth 
flashed  white  in  a  grin.  "If  I  ever  run  into  my 
old  man  somewhere,  I'll  punch  him  right  m 
the  face.  But  I  guess  we'll  never  meet  up." 

Fran  looked  down  at  the  thick  hedge.  "I 
guess  it  must  have  been  very  hard  for  you." 

She  looked  up,  a  little  too  quickly,  and 
caught  his  glance  moving  quickly  over  her 
throat  and  bosom.  Then  he  said  easily,  "Oh, 
I  II  survive." 
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SHOULD  someone  recommend  a  "wonder 
diet"  to  you  .  .  .  one  that's  guaranteed 
to  make  excess  pounds  vanish  in  a  week  or 
so  .  .  .  beware  of  the  advice.  Pounds  never 
"melt  away" . . .  except  those  of  the  snowman  I 

How  should  you  tackle  the  problem  of 
reducing?  First,  face  the  fact  that  over- 
weight—in more  than  95  percent  of  the 
cases — is  caused  by  eating  and  drinking 
too  much.  To  curb  your  appetite  and 
change  your  eating  habits  permanently,  a 
lot  of  will  power  is  required. 

Next,  you  should  get  your  doctor's  ad- 
vice. He  will  put  you  on  a  diet  to  remove 
weight  at  a  safe  rate.  He  will  also  see  that 
your  diet  includes  all  the  essential  nutri- 
ents you  need — especially  proteins,  vita- 
mins and  minerals — for  body  upkeep,  re- 
pair and  health. 

Though  calorie-laden  foods  (rich  des- 
serts, gravies,  dressings,  fried  foods)  will  be 
restricted,  you  will  be  plea.santly  surprised 
at  the  varied,  appetizing  meals  you  can 
have  while  reducing. 

Your  doctor  may  also  recommend  sensi- 
ble, regular  exercise — such  as  walking.  Ex- 
ercise alone  won't  solve  your  weight  prob- 
lem. But  it  will  help  keep  your  body  "in 
tone"  and  use  up  some  extra  calories  that 


would  otherwise  be  deposited  as  fat. 

Reducing  and  keeping  your  weight  down 
will  be  worth  all  the  effort  required.  That 
is  because  excess  pounds  burden  the  entire 
body,  especially  the  heart. 

For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
every  20  pounds  of  excess  weight  requires 
the  body  to  develop  about  12  extra  miles 
of  blood  vessels.  Consequently,  the  work 
of  the  heart  is  greatly  increased  as  it  must 
exert  more  and  more  force  to  pump  blood 
through  these  additional  vessels. 

Many  studies  show  that  overweight  also 
tends  to  shorten  life.  At  age  20  and  beyond, 
those  who  are  considerably  overweight 
have  a  mortality  rate  at  least  50  percent 
higher  than  those  of  average  weight. 

Moreover,  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels — including  coronary  artery 
disease  and  high  blood  pressure — develop 
earlier  in  overweight  people  than  in  people 
of  average  weight.  This  is  also  true  of 
diabetes  and  arthritis,  as  well  as  gall  blad- 
der and  liver  troubles. 

So,  if  you  bring  your  weight  down  and 
keep  it  down  permanently,  you  can  expect 
to  have  more  vigor,  more  stamina,  better 
looks,  better  health — and  perhaps  added 
years  of  life  in  which  to  enjoy  them. 


Metropolitan  Life  ^ 
insurance  (f)  Company 

A  MA 

(  A  MUTUAL  M  COMPANY)  fl| 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  a  free  copy  of 
your  booklet  "/you-  to  Control 
Your  Weight,"  2-59-J. 


•  •    •  • 
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Name- 

Slreet- 
Cily  


-Zone- 


-Stale- 


The  domestic  hearth.  There 
only  is  real  happiness. 

ANATOLE  FRANCE 


There's  a  hole 
in  your  handbaj 


Your  household  money  goes  fast  enough  these  days— no 
matter  how  carefully  you  shop  around  for  food  and  clothes 
and  all  the  other  things  you  need. 

Well,  just  suppose  you  lost  some  loose  change  every 
day  through  a  hole  in  your  purse  you  hadn't  noticed. 
Unfortunately,  that's  what  is  happ)ening  to  you  right  now. 

You  see,  part  of  every  federal  tax  your  family  pays  is 
spent  to  put  the  federal  government  farther  and  farther  into 
the  electric  business.  This  so-called  "public  power"  has 
already  cost  you  and  other  Americans  5 'A  billion  dollars. 

And  the  "public  power"  spenders  are  trying  to  get  hold 

of  /O  billion  dollars  more  in  additional  taxes. 

This  is  an  entirely  unnecessary  use  of  your  family's 
taxes.  For  America's  many  independent  electric  light  and 
power  companies  are  able  and  ready  to  supply  all  the  elec- 
tricity the  nation  needs— without  your  tax  money. 

The  reason  this  costly  "public  power"  program  goes 
on  is  simply  that  most  people  don't  know  their  taxes  are 
paying  for  it. 

So  you  can  help  stop  it  by  spreading  the  word  among 
your  friends  and  neighbors.  As  soon  as  enough  people  know 
they  are  paying  needlessly  for  "public  power,"  they  will 
stop  it,  you  can  be  sure. 

•         •  • 

WHEN  "PUBLIC  POWER"  WINS -YOU  LOSE!  Evenj 
time  the  lobby  for  federal  "public  power"  pushes  another  government 
electricity  project  through  Congress,  you  are  taxed  to  pay  the  bill. 


o 


AMERICA'S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


Company  names  on  request  fhrouyh  this  magazine 
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flushed.  /  must  go  in,  she  thought, 
jok  a  crumpled  pack  of  cigarettes  from 
ket.  "Have  one?"  he  said. 

hesitated.  Then  she  said,  "All  right." 
inted  to  laugh.  My,  my,  she  thought; 
illy  living  it  up  today,  smoking  a  ciga- 
the  back  yard  with  a  dangerous-looking 
^eitry  should  see  me.- 
vithdrew  a  cigarette  from  the  pack.  He 
atch  and  held  it  out  to  her.  From  his 
humb  and  forefinger  rose  a  faint  smell 
tine,  mingling  with  the  male  smell  of 
I.  his  breath,  his  hair.  He  said  in  a  low 

This  is  much  better." 
traightened,  looking  at  him  in  the  bril- 
nlight.  A  little  shiver  went  through  her. 
le  said,  "Thank  you  for  the  cigarette. 

to  go  in  now."  She  turned  and  began 
;  toward  the  back  steps  with  the 
-,  slightly  jerky  grace  of  a  woman  who 
that  a  man's  eyes  arc  following  her. 

ran  came  to  the  porch  after  finishing 
nes,  the  twilight  seemed  more  like  a 
ing,  the  tinal  parting  of  a  tired  day. 
ooked  out  front  to  where  Henry  stood 
pletc  immobility,  his  pipe  clenched 
1  his  teeth  as  he  directed  the  stream  of 
oni  the  garden  hose  into  the  roots  of 
e  thin  tree. 

/alkcd  down  the  porch  steps  and  joined 
;ar  the   rickety-looking   little  tree. 
;  drowning  it, 
"she  said.  "Give 
the  bushes." 
gush  of  vvatcr 
tly  changed  its 
n,  but   he  did 
anything.  The 
of  the  setting 
ght  at  his  (hin- 
,  turning  it  into 
olden  fuzz.  His 
saw,  was  unlit, 
ally  was.  It  oc- 
0  her  that  per- 
liked  to  keep  a 
inched  between 
because  he  fig- 
made  him  look 
lUthfully  aggres- 


BABY-SITTING 


By  M.  M.  PARRISH 

I  feel,  >*hen  I've  coped  with  the 

very  vuiing. 
Inept,  iinhunored  and  unstrung 


bought  touched 

brought  back  a  cloud  of  memories.  As 
man,  Henry  had  always  affected  a  non- 
he  could  not  quite  master.  To  her, 
d  been  something  endearing  in  this  lit- 
f  his;  like  a  young  boy  calling  for  his 
ring  a  dark  Homburg  that  came  down 
ears. 

thing  new  at  the  bank?" 
rned  instantly  to  look  at  her.  "New? 
ade  you  ask  that?" 
I  just  wondered."  * 
e's  nothing  new."  He  aimed  the  hose 
rent  direction,  so  that  he  could  shift 
)m  her.  The  assistant  vice  presidency 
a  bright  feather  dancing  just  over  his 
ich  time  his  imagination  reached  out 
it,  it  bounded  lightly  away  as  if 
y  a  cold  breath  from  nowhere.  Per- 
vas  the  thought  of  Roger  Busby  that 
1  that  small,  warning  chill. 


stuck  on  the  road— a  stick,  maybe;  a  mound 
of  dirt  that  had  spilled  and  hardened  a  long  time 
ago— would  he  be  able  to  take  it  ?  Could  he  look 
up  and  see  the  pitying  eyes  of  George  Blake, 
John  Collier,  Miss  Carney,  even  the  boys  and 
girls  behind  the  tellers'  cages? 

No,  he  thought.  No,  no,  I  couldn't  take  it. 

"Where's  Claire?"  he  said. 

"Upstairs  in  her  room." 

"Why  doesn't  she  come  out?"  Henry  said. 
His  voice  rose  a  little  on  a  note  of  irritation. 
"She's  stuck  indoors  behind  a  counter  all  day 
and  then  she  stays  in  a  stuffy  room  at  night.  It 
isn't  healthy." 

Fran  said  vaguely,  "She  likes  privacy." 

"Privacy  for  what?" 

How  should  I  know?"  Fran  realized  that 
they  were  both  frowning  and  that  their  voices 
had  risen.  Because  of  the  neighbors,  she 
lightened  her  expression  and  gave  a  laugh. 
"Maybe  she's  curling  her  hair  or  writing  in  a 
diary.  I've  forgotten  what  nineteen-year-old 
girls  do  on  summer  evenings." 
"What  about  Joanie?" 
"She's  with  Reenie,  on  Reenie's  porch."  She 
had  walked  back  a  few  steps,  facing  the  house, 
and  now,  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye,  she  sud- 
denly saw  a  splotch  of  white  moving  behind 
the  screened-in  porch  of  the  Dannon  house 
next  door.  It's  the  nephew,  she  thought. 

She  looked  down  at  the  border  of  rather 
sickly  portulaca  outlining  the  bushes.  In  a 
low,  sweet  voice,  she 
said,  "1  guess  they  didn't 
do  very  well." 

"What  didn't?" 
Henry  said.  He  sounded 
absent-minded. 

"The  portulaca.  They 
need  sandier  soil,  the 
package  said."  Was  the 
man  behind  the  screen 
watching  her?  Realizing 
what  she  was  doing, 
what  was  happening,  she 
stood  abruptly  still.  Her 
voice,  so  falsely  sweet, 
her  little  pose,  her  low- 
ered eyes  and  the  lip- 
stick she  had  put  on 
after  finishing  the  dishes 
were  like  a  small  circlet 
of  stiff,  artificial  flowers 
that  she  was  offering  now  for  the  new  man 
next  door. 

/  must  be  hard  up,  she  thought.  And  sud- 
denly, astonishingly,  tears  glazed  at  her  eyes; 
something  inside  her  dropped  to  a  low,  sor- 
rowful place ;  it  was  as  if  she  could  see  herself: 
the  matron  of  forty,  settled,  caught  up  and 
bound  by  a  thousand  dull  threads  of  routine 
and  convention,  reaching  out  for  an  instant 
with  a  young  girl's  hand  for  a  small,  pathetic 
moment  of  intrigue.  Oh,  how  silly,  how  ridicu- 
lous she  was! 


the  thought  of  Roger  as  a  competi- 
eemed  preposterous.  Henry  had  been 
bank  for  twenty-three  years,  and 
nly  ten.  Henry  had  all  the  necessary 
tions :  he  had  worked  in  almost  every 
nent;  he  knew  as  much  as  Joe  Des- 
'  J  ever  known  about  the  business  of 


Upstairs,  behind  the  closed  door  of  her 
room,  Claire  lay  on  her  narrow  maple  bed. 
Ever  since  she  had  left  the  store  at  five-thirty, 
she  had  wanted  to  be  alone.  But  first  there  had 
been  the  long,  detestable  subway  ride,  boxed 
in  by  pushing  bodies  and  sagging  shoulders, 
and  then  the  dinner,  surrounded  by  her  fam- 
ily. Only  now  could  she  lie  still  with  the  day's 
memories  of  John  Eldridge. 

She  could  not  get  over  the  miracle  of  his  be- 
ing there.  Suppose,  during  her  interview  with 
Personnel,  she  had  chosen  the  cosmetic  de- 
partment to  work  in  instead  of  hosiery?  She 
would  never  have  known  him.  Not  that  she 
really  knew  him  yet,  of  course,  but  she  would ; 
He  had  the  complete  trust  of  his   oh,  she  would !  She  would  have  to. 
especially  the  older  women.  No      Yes,  it  was  a  miracle.  Someone  like  tnat. 
doubt  his  loyalty,  his  integrity.        He  was  so  different  from  the  other  section 
isn't  as  simple  as  that.  Sometimes   managers,  nice  young  married  rnen  who  iivea 
cd  a  man  over  you  so  that  the  man   in  Queens  or  the  Bronx  and  who  wore  nity- 
Idenly  became  the  man  in  front.  It    dollar  suits  and  ate  Wue-plate  specials  m 
-ned  to  him  before,  less  than  ten   nearby  lunchrooms.  He  wasn  t  a  hxed  sect  on 
Sawyer  had  been  moved  ahead  to   manager  at  all :  it  was  just  ^temporary  part  oi 
reasurer  before  him,  although  there   his  training.  He  was  on  the  E''"^"'"^.  '  , 
no  apparent  reason  why.  Of  course    Squad  and  he  had  an  Ivy  League  voi^ce,  miaia 
;  made  it  a  year  later,  when  Sawyer   with  a  Boston  accent,  but  it  was  mo"^^ 
-nly  gone  over  to  Knickerbocker   that,  much  more:  he  had  '^harm  and  intelli 
.till  —  gence  and  a  quick,  off-beat  kmd  f^^^^J^ 

d  motionless.  If  Roger  got  Des-  During  those  first  two  weeks  at  the  store  sne 
h.  after  all:  if  Roger  were  jumped  had  simply  noticed  him  been  sharply  aw are^ot 
as  if  he  were  something  left  forever    him,  that  was  all.  Suddenly 


your  mouth  feels  good  again 
...when  it's  Lavoris  clean! 


Good-tasting  Lavoris 
has  a  unique  cleansing  action 
that  is  pleasantly  thorough 
and  longer  lasting* 


*Lavoris  removes  the  mucus 
coating  in  which  germs 
thrive  and  most  food  odors 
start.  Its  gentle  astringent 
action  stimulates  mouth, 
throat  and  gum  tissues  .  .  . 
leaves  them  fresh,  invigor- 
ated and  truly  clean. 

USED  AND  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
Daily  Mouth  Hygiene 
Sore  Throats  Canker  Sores 

Denture  Breath        Bleeding  Gums 


.    ^  ,       ,  I  Lavoris  is  used  by  more  dentists 

Take  a  hv  fro)n  yoiir  aenhst  I  ,.  ,,  ,.  ...  u-  ^ 
j  unvuii^yj       u  I  than  all  other  mouthwashes  combined 
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lADIES'  HOME  )C 


thoughts  almost  all  the  time.  Sometimes  these 
thoughts  brought  her  a  sadness,  because  he 
seemed  so  remote.  His  was  a  world  of  Bryn 
Mawr  girls  and  Commonwealth  Avenue  in 
Boston  and  squash  at  the  Harvard  Club  and 
weekends  on  the  North  Shore  with  friends  who 
had  swimming  pools  and  flagstoned  patios. 
Between  herself  and  John  Eldridge  stretched 
an  abyss  that  was  frightcningly  wide  and  deep; 
she  knew  it,  but  she  could  not  help  thinking 
how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  cross. 

This  morning  he  had  walked  over  to  her 
counter. 

"Miss  Marshall,"  he  had  said,  "would  you 
have  lunch  today  at  one  instead  of  eleven? 


Miss  Trebetkin  is  out  sick,  you  know,  and  I 
have  to  juggle  things  around." 

She  smiled  up  at  him.  "I  guess  nobody 
cares,"  she  said,  "if  I  start  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition." 

He  smiled  too.  "Oh,  I  doubt  if  you'll  de- 
velop rickets  before  then." 

"Well— of  course  Fll  go  to  lunch  when  you 
tell  me  to."  Her  smile  suddenly  had  a  dimple 
in  it.  "You're  my  superior  here.  I  have  to  obey 
you,  don't  I?  They  said  so  in  my  training 
course." 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then  he 
said,  "I  wish  I  had  this  power  over  women 
outside  the  store." 


"Don't  you?" 

"Ha.  I'm  lucky  if   "  He  stopped.  "I 

won't  say  it.  You  have  tender-looking  ears." 

"I  know."  The  passing  moments  had  taken 
on  an  intoxicating  quality.  "They've  led  a 
very  sheltered  life  under  all  that  hair." 

She  looked  up.  His  eyes  were  teasing. 
"You're  just  working  here  over  the  summer 
isn't  that  right?" 

"Yes."  Her  face  became  deadpan.  "I'm 
working  my  way  through  college.  There  are 
things  I  need  for  school  in  the  fall.  One  of 
them  is  a  bracelet  of  matched  emeralds."  She 
coughed.  "I  figure  if  1  work  hard,  I  ought  to 
have  one  of  the  hinges  by  September." 


"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "that's  a  very  — 
"Mister  El-dridge .'" 

"Excuse  me,"  John  Eldridge  said.  An  i 
was  gone. 

Now,  lying  on  the  crumpled  candle 
bedspread  in  her  room,  Claire  closed  her  ■ 
Oh,  God,  she  thought,  oh,  God,  let  him  n 
me,  let  him  fall  in  love  with  me.  And  witl; 
inner  cry  she  felt  a  surge  of  longing,  so  s 
and  painful  that  tears  came  to  her  eyes  a 
seemed  to  her  that  God,  hearing  it  up  the 
infinite  space,  could  do  no  less  than  answ. 

Henry  Marshall  knew  that  the  days  a 
were  going  to  be  a  bad  time  for  him.  The 
fact  that  he  was  running  against  a  mar 
years  his  junior  was  a  secret  anguish, 
surely,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  anye 
mind  that  his  seniority,  his  added  years  c 
perience,  his  greater  maturity  of  judgmen 
him  unquestionably  in  front  of  Roger. 

But  it  was  going  to  be  a  race,  all  rigBt 
a  close  one.  On  some  points,  Roger  was 
ahead  of  him.  Roger,  after  getting  out  of 
vard,  had  gone  on  to  the  Harvard  Bus 
School.  Roger  was  a  great  success  witl 
younger  depositors,  especially  the  houscw 
He  was  a  good  salesman  of  the  bank's  ser 
Most  imponant,  he  was  a  mixer. 

Of  course  they  were  all  mixers.  Every  o 
of  the  bank  had  to  involve  himself  sociallv 
the  community  around  him;  it  was  part 
job.  But  Roger  Busby  went  all  out.  He 
long  ago,  become  a  member  of  the  Gibb 
Rotary  Club;  he  attended  all  the  Comn 
Center  affairs  and  had  lunch  once  a  wt 
the  Businessmen's  Lunch  Club;  oii  Sur 
he  played  golf  with  some  of  Gibbsville's 
ing  citizens.  Since  he  knew,  as  all  of  tbet 
that  banking  was  basically  the  most  h 
business  in  the  world,  he  made  a  point  o 
tivating  the  interest  of  the  individual,  a 
paid  off. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  first  week  afu 
Fourth  of  July,  Henry  arrived  early  a 
bank.  Yet  Roger  had  arrived  before  hii 
the  third  day  in  a  row.  Henry  remeni! 
suddenly  an  old  boast  of  his  grandfati 
"You'll  have  to  get  up  early  in  the  mo 
to  beat  me." 

Roger  looked  up,  and  delivered  one  ( 
instantaneous  smiles.  "Hi,  there,"  he  ( 
out.  "How  are  you  this  morning?" 

Teet/icliff,  Henry  thought. 

"Fine,"  he  said.  "How  about  you? 
walked  to  his  desk  and  sat  down.  Miss  C. 
walked  over  and  stood  before  him,  an 
cause  he  was  grateful  that  she  had  repon 
him  before  Roger,  he  said  with  a  smile,  "1 
you  look  nice  today." 

"Why,  thank  you,"  she  said.  A  little 
of  pleasure  had  come  into  her  cheeks. 

Henry  was  touched.  /  might  to  say 
thing  nice  to  her  more  often,  he  thought 

Miss  Carney  was  not  bad-looking,  b 
seemed  doomed  to  spinsterhood  because 
was  something  about  her  that  made 
instantly  respectful  of  her  obvious  chasi 
a  man  thought  of  her  at  all,  it  was  becau 
put  him  in  mind  of  an  aunt  before  whc  - 
had  to  be  very  careful  of  his  language,  o 
hygiene  teacher  he  had  once  had  in  sch( 

Miss  Carney  sensed  all  this.  In  des| 
defense,  she  wore  blouses  that  you  cou 
through  and  fancy  shoes  and  rather 
skirts;  she  spiced  her  conversation  with 
provocative  phrases  as  "Let's  live 
ously,"  and  "The  only  thing  I  can't  re 
temptation,"  and  "You've  got  me  at  a  ^ 
moment,"  all  delivered  with  an  arch  ': 
her  eyebrows  that  hinted  at  all  sorts  c  i. 
indiscretions. 

Now  she  said,  "I  was  to  remind  you  to  • 
things  clear  for  Mrs.  Hazlitt  at  eleven." 

"Right,"  Henry  said.  ^. 

He  was  looking  through  a  credit  file  u 
he  saw  Mrs.  Hazlitt  coming  in,  one  am 
ported  by  the  elderly  colored  man  wh 
her  chauffeur,  the  other  leaning  stiffly 
cane.  She  was  stooped  over  with  arthrit  . 
moved  with  a  jerky  step.  Her  expressio  ., 
set  in  familiar  lines  of  annoyance.  . 

Henry  felt  a  faint  twitch  at  his  lips.  Ot  - ; 
Horse,  he  thought.  But  the  words  i  ^ 
strange  affection. 

He  walked  out  to  meet  her.  "Well, 
Ha/litt!"  he  said.  "How  are  you?" 


LOUIS  JOURDAN,  star  of  the  great  motion  picture  "GIGI" 


^oxji  aaon  always  tell  a  HALO  girl' 

Her  hair  has  that  look-again  look 


You  can  always  tell  a  Halo  Girl, 
You  can  tell  by  the  shine  of  her  hair. 
The  magic  glow  of  a  Halo  Girl, 
Goes  with  her  everywhere. 


The  magic  of  Halo  shampoo  is  pure  and  simple.  Halo's  modern 
cleansing  ingredient  is  the  mildest  possible  .  .  .  the  pure.st  possible. 

He'll  love  the  satiny  shine  Halo's  rich,  rich 
brightening-and-smoothing  lather  brings  to  your  hair. 

Get  that  look-again  look,  today  -  with  pure,  sparkling  Halo. 

HALO  glorifies  as  it  cleans 
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"Tolerable,  tolerable,"  she  muttered.  She 
was  all  in  black,  an  ancient  hat  of  black  straw 
slightly  askew  on  her  white  head.  "I've  been 
better  and  I've  been  worse." 

Henry  hadn't  seen  Mrs.  Hazlitt  since  the 
winter,  and  it  seemed  to  him  now  that  she  had 
aged  considerably.  She  was  as  fragile  and 
brittle  as  old  parchment  and  it  was  almost  as 
if  he  could  see  her  crumbling  away  into 
powdery  dust.  It  gave  him  a  cold  feeling  to 
picture  her  so  alone,  except  for  her  Archie,  in 
that  big,  still-handsome  house  of  hers  on  the 
outskirts  of  town. 

The  old  lady  was  looking  at  him  specula- 
tively, both  her  hands  resting  on  the  top  of 
her  cane.  "You've  lost  a  little  weight." 

"Have  I?"  Henry  said.  "I  guess  that's  good. 
I  was  developing  a  paunch  of  sorts." 

"I  thought  a  banker  was  supposed  to  have 
a  paunch."  A  faint  dry  smile  pulled  at  the 
comers  of  her  mouth.  "Supposed  to  give  him 
dignity." 

She's  right  there  with  the  answers,  Henry 
thought,  and  he  laughed.  "I'd  just  as  soon  not 
look  so  dignified,  then," 

"How  is  your  wife?" 

"Very  well,  thanks." 

"And  the  girls?"  She  had  only  seen  snap- 
shots of  them  from  time  to  time,  but  she 
always  asked.  "What  are  they  doing  with 
themselves  this  summer?" 

"They're  not  doing  anything  much."  He 
tried  to  speak  lightly.  "Claire  wanted  a  taste 
of  independence  this  year,  so  she  took  a 
summer  job.  Joanie's  just  hanging  around, 
going  to  the  beach  and  doing  things  like  that. 
Her  little  friend  didn't  go  to  camp  this  year 
and  so  she  didn't  go  either."  He  smiled  wryly 
as  if  his  willful  children  had 
somehow  got  their  own  ▼a.^'^^^ 
wishes  against  his  own. 

They  exchanged  a  few 
more  amenities,  t^inally 
Mrs.  Hazlitt  told  him  that 
she  wanted  to  know  if  it 
was  to  her  advantage  to  ex- 
ercise her  rights  on  a  cer- 
tain  stock  that  she  owned  Jt^^^^t^^^^ 
or  if  she  should  sell  them. 

As  Henry  discussed  the  stock,  he  wondered 
why  she  hadn't  telephoned;  he  could  have 
jven  her  the  same  answers  and  she  could  have 
saved  herself  a  trip.  The  sharp  interest  she  still 
isplayed  in  her  holdings  always  surprised 
him  because  she  was,  after  all,  very  old  and 
tired  and  alone  in  the  world  except  for  a  dis- 
tant cousin  out  West.  What  could  it  matter  to 
her  if  her  stocks  earned  a  greater  dividend? 

Now,  leaning  back,  he  said,  "It's  an  excel- 
lent stock,  Mrs.  Hazlitt;  it's  paid  good  divi- 
dends for  over  thirty  years." 

"Well,  then."  She  sat  motionless,  her 
gnarled  hands  still  resting  on  her  cane.  "You 
know  I  always  follow  your  counsel." 

Henry  smiled  faintly,  the  Great  Financial 
Adxiser,  he  thought.  What  an  irony  it  was  that 
man  who  did  not  have  enough  money  for 
plumber  to  fix  a  leaking  refrigerator  was 
handing  out  advice  on  how  to  manage  a  for- 
une.  And,  what  was  more,  having  thjt  advice 
■gravely  accepted  and  followed. 


If  I  keep  a  green  bough  in 
my  heart,  the  singing  bird 
will  come. 

OLD  CHINESE  SAYING 


rs.  Hazlitt  said  suddenly,  "I've  named 
ou  sole  executor  of  my  will.  Would  you  be 
villing  to  act?" 
Henry  stared  at  her.  "Me?"  he  said. 
"Who,  then?"  Her  voice  became  almost 
art.  "Archie?"  She  shook  her  head.  "It 
houldn't  be  such  a  surprise  to  you.  You've 
seen  handling  my  affairs  for  years." 

"It's  just  that  I  never  thought  "  He  let 

)ut  his  breath,  leaning  forward.  "I'm  very 
jonored,  Mrs.  Hazlitt.  I  can  assure  you 
hat  -" 

She  broke  in  dryly:  "You  needn't  assure 
ne  of  anything.  I  didn't  pick  you  overnight." 

He  looked  at  Mrs.  Hazlitt  again.  He  did 
JOt  know  what  it  meant  to  him,  financially, 
or  her  to  have  named  him  as  executor  of  her 
vill;  he  could  not  compute  it  offhand.  His  in- 
tinct  told  him  that  it  wouldn't  involve  any 
mpressive  amount,  and  in  any  event  it  would 
)e  years  Ijefore  anything  would  be  coming  to 
lim.  No,  it  was  not  that  that  warmed  him 
low.  It  was  something  else  she  had  given  him. 

Dolores  Sweeney  was  a  big-boned  woman 
if  forty-two.  From  a  distance,  with  her  fine 


height,  her  long  legs  and  her  yellow  hair,  she 
looked  almost  impressive  in  a  showy,  theat- 
rical way.  It  was  only  when  she  came  closer 
that  the  illusion  crumbled  and  you  saw  that 
she  had  a  sharp,  torn  face  under  the  make-up 
and  that  her  figure  wasn't  much,  after  all. 

Now,  as  she  walked  up  the  Marshalls' 
garageway  and  up  the  three  steps  of  the  back 
stoop,  she  knew  that  her  feet  were  going  to 
hurt  soon  and  she  was  going  to  sweat  plenty 
over  the  ironing  and  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
bad  day  all  around.  Hadn't  the  astrology 
column  in  the  Mirror  said  so  the  day  before? 
"Some  of  the  events  coming  along  now,"  she 
had  read,  "may  be  upsetting  to  regular  rou- 
tine, but  we  must  bow  to  them.  The  Pisces  can 
be  involved  in  the  greatest  changes.  Your  rela- 
tionships with  others  are  not  likely  to  be  as 
smooth  as  usual;  make  allowances  for  tem- 
perament and  moods  in  others  and  try  to  keep 
your  own  under  control." 

The  moment  she  entered  the  kitchen,  she 
saw  Joanie  sitting  at  the  table.  "Hi,  kid,"  she 
said.  She  opened  the  closet  door,  hung  her 
cracked  plastic  handbag  on  a  hook  and 
turned,  ready  to  start  her  day's  work  in  a  V- 
necked  French-blue  rayon  dress  that  had  seen 
better  days. 

"Hello,  Dolores,"  Joanie  said. 

"I'd  better  start  on  the  ironing,"  Dolores 
said,  "before  it  gets  too  hot."  She  returned  to 
the  closet  and  took  from  its  depths  a  pile  of 
clean  wrinkled  clothes  which  she  carried  to 
the  sink.  "Where's  your  ma?" 

"She's  upstairs." 

"What  about  Miss  Harper's  Buzzaar?" 
This  was  Dolores'  name  for  Claire,  for  whom 
she  held  a  deep-seated  scorn. 
^W^^^^^t^l^  "'^he  left  a  few  minutes 
ago."  Joanie  looked  ad- 
miringly. "That's  a  pretty 
dress." 

Dolores    looked  down 
deprecatingly  at  the  dress 
which  had  a  band  of  faded 
chiffon  outlining  the  neck 
^.jtk^jk^Jk.      and  sleeves.  "It  was  pretty 
once,"  she  admitted. 
"I  guess,"  Joanie  said,  "you  wore  it  to  lots 
of  cocktail  parties."  She  stared  with  fascina- 
tion at  Dolores.  "Did  you  go  to  any  last 
week?" 

Dolores  shifted  her  weight  to  ease  her  feet, 
which  hurt  already.  "There  was  a  comed- 
beef-and-cabbage  party  at  Dolan's  Saturday 
night,"  she  said. 

Joanie  looked  eager.  "What's  a  corned- 
beef-andVcabbage  party?" 

"Oh— you  just  get  together  and  have  a  few 
beers  and  sing,  maybe  they  have  a  little  show. 
Then,  at  midnight,  they  serve  you  corned 
beef  and  cabbage." 

"What  kind  of  show  do  they  have?"  asked 
Dolores. 

"They  have  professional  entertainment."  A 
dignity  had  come  into  Dolores'  voice.  She 
walked  to  the  closet  to  take  out  the  ironing 
board.  "They  had  an  Irish  tenor  Saturday.  He 
sang  Pale  Hands  I  Love  Beside  the  Shalimar. 
It  was  a  request  number.  I  requested  it.  He 
sang  it  good  enough  for  a  wedding."  She 
shook  her  head  and  sighed.  "I  love  that  song. 
It  always  makes  me  cry." 

Joanie  said  enviously,  "You  certainly  lead 
an  interesting  life." 

Dolores  looked  up  quickly,  suspiciously, 
then  down  again.  "In  a  way,"  she  said.  "In  a 
way."  She  had  set  up  the  ironing  board  and 
plugged  in  the  iron  and  now  she  unrolled  a 
pair  of  Claire's  panties,  made  of  white  silk 
with  a  tailored  edge  of  net.  "Everything  of 
hers  is  so  plain,"  she  said.  "Just  like  those 
outfits  she  wears;  you'd  think  she  was  going  to 
a  funeral  all  the  time.  If  you  can't  make  peo- 
ple's eyes  pop  a  little  when  you  get  dressed 
up  then  what's  the  use  of  it?"  She  looked 
down,  her  hand  guiding  the  iron,  and  as  it 
hissed  across  the  delicate  silk  fabric  she  sud- 
denly saw  Claire  in  her  mind,  with  her  long- 
legged  grace  and  honey-colored  hair,  so  young 
and  fresh  and  lovely. 

Miss  Harper's  Buzzaar,  she  thought  wai  ing 
for  the  acid  title  to  bring  her  the  usual  fee  ing 
of  satisfaction.  But  this  time  something  nad 
crept  underneath,  bringing  with  it  a  dark  ache 
of  longing.  For  a  long  moment  she  could  not 
move-  it  was  as  if  the  ache  had  spread  to  her 


whole  body.  Finally  her  hand  moved  again, 
steering  the  iron  faster  across  the  silk. 

Ah-h-h,  she  thought  furiously,  and  she 
spoke  to  Claire ;  who  cares  about  you  ?  And  she 
blamed  the  heat  and  her  anger  and  her  whole 
mood  on  the  fact  that  she  was  a  Pisces. 
• 

Fran,  upstairs  in  the  bedroom,  felt  the  rising 
warmth  being  wafted  in  from  the  open  win- 
dows. Usually  the  thought  of  a  hot  spell  filled 
her  with  dread;  they  had  no  air  conditioning 
of  any  sort  and  the  rooms,  after  a  day  or  two 
of  sustained  heat,  became  suffocatingly  close. 
But  now,  as  she  tried  on  the  sun  dress  that  she 
had  resurrected  from  her  closet,  she  only 


thought  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  go  into 
the  yard  and  get  some  sun  on  her  shoulders. 

She  turned  slowly  before  the  mirror.  The 
sight  of  herself  in  the  full-skirted  pink  cotton 
dress  gave  her  pleasure.  Although  she  ad- 
mitted that  the  style  was  too  youthful  for  a 
woman  of  forty,  she  didn't  care;  it  suited  her 
mood  and  showed  off  her  pretty  shoulders. 

When  she  reached  the  kitchen,  Joanie 
looked  around  at  her  excitedly.  "Mamma! 
Do  you  know  what  Dolores  just  told  me?" 

"No,"  Fran  said,  almost  afraid  to  ask.  But 
she  smiled.  "Good  morning,  Dolores." 

"Wait  till  you  hear!"  Joanie  cried.  Her 
face  was  flushed  with  excitement.  "Her  real 


All  healthy  and  pretty, 
with  thiek  shiny  far. . . 

and  they've  always  been  fed  Puss  'n  Boots!" 

"All  the  cats  I've  ever  had  just  love  Puss  'n  Boots,"  writes  Mrs.  T.  S.  D., 
of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Silky  fur  is  one  mark  of  a  "Puss  'n  Boots"  cat.  Others,  such  as  strong 
teeth,  bright  eyes,  are  all  evidence  of  all-aronnd  nourishment. 

Puss  'n  Boots  is  made  not  just  of  fish  by-products,  but  whole  fish — 
nature's  storehouse  of  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals.  The  fish  liver 
is  included  for  abundant  Vitamin  D.  Nourishing  cereals  are  added 
— plus  extra  Vitamins  Bi  and  E. 

Veed  Puss  'n  Boots  and  you'll  notice,  usually  within  three  weeks, 
an  amazing  improvement  in  your  pet's  looks  and  liveliness. 

"King  of  the  Mountain  *'  For  an  8"  by  10"  full-color  print  of  this  original  photo  by  Walter  Chandoha, 
send  'is*  in  coin  to  Cat  Pictures,  Dept.  J-iS.  Box  6586,  Chicago  77.  Illinois.  Offer  good  only  in  U.S.A. 


I        CHECK  YOUR  CAT  again':!  these  characlerislics 
\       of  healthy  cats  fed  regularly  on  Puss  'n  Boots: 

GROWTH  AND  VIGOR  from  the  higli- 
qualil  V  proteins  in  Puss  'n  Boots. 

GOOD  APPETITE  from  the  extra 
Vitamin  Bi  in  Puss  'n  Boots. 

NORMAL  REGULARITY  from  the 
selected  cereals  in  Puss  'n  Boots. 

STRONG  BONES  from  the  calcium 
and  pho.'iphorus  in  Puss  '/i  Boots. 

SILKY  FUR  from  the  natural  oils  and 
minerals  in  Puss  'n  Beats. 

LIVELY  ENERGY  from  the  alt-round 
nutrition  of  Puss  'n  Boots. 

>10W  THE  NATURAL  LIFE  BALANCE  OF 
WHOLE  FISH  IS  RETAINED  IN  PUSS  N  BOOTS 

Cosily  Fillets,  rich  in  essential,  high-qualitv  proteins. 
LJsually  reserved  for  human  consumption,  but  retained 
in  Puss  'n  Boots. 


Liver  and  Glands,  for 

minerals  and  vitamins. 
Vital  for  health.  Often 
extracted  for  medicinal 
use,  but  always  retained 
in  Puss  'n  Boots. 


Bone  Structure,  for  valu- 
able calcium  and  phos- 
phorus. Made  soft  and 
crumbly  and  digestible, 
and  always  retained  in 
Puss  'n  Boots. 


PUSS  h  BOOTS 

Quality  makes  It  America's  largest-selling  cat  fooa 


PUSS'n 

[BOOT 

CAT 
FOOD 


BACK  THE  ATTACK  ON  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


1  HINTS  FOR  j 
iHAPPY  meals! 


Music  is  wonderful  with  meals!  So 
is  delicious,  fresh-cooked,  natural 
River  Brand  or  Carolina  Brand 
white  rice.  Make  a  note  to  serve  it 
today! .  .  .  your  whole  family  will 
sing  your  praises ! 


TASTES  BETTER  NATURALLY- 

Nol  "  pre-rookfd"  .  .  .  yoii  yii  all  Ihe 
dflicioHfi  xatixfying  vatiiml  flavor. 


COOKS  QUICK  NATURALLY- 

Ready  to  eat  in  a  few  miuutex. 
Quick  cookitig  recipes  on  every  box. 


CAROLINA 
BRAND 

Ki>ig-si:e 
(xira  iong 
grain  rice 


THE  NATURAL  WHITE  RICE 
THAT  COOKS  OUICK! 

RIVER  BRAND  RICE  MILLS.  INC. 

New  York  N.  Y.  •  Houston.  Texas  •  Memphis,  Tenn. 
EI  Campo,  Texas  •  Eunice,  La. 


name  isn't  Dolores  at  all!  Her  real  name  is 
Dorothy!" 

"Well,  what  do  you  know,"  Fran  said,  re- 
lieved. 

"She  changed  it  because  she  didn't  like  the 
name  of  Dorothy!"  There  was  triumph  in 
Joanie's  voice,  as  if  this  were  final  proo^  that 
Dolores  was  a  remarkable  person. 

Dolores  said  languidly,  "1  like  a  name  with 
a  little  glamour  to  it.  It  was  between  Dolores 
and  Donna  for  a  while;  1  just  couldn't  seem  to 
make  up  my  mind.  Then  I  decided  finally  that 
Dolores  suited  me  better." 

Joanie's  face,  as  she  listened  to  this,  was 
filled  with  wonder.  '"I  never  knew  a  person 
could  change  their  name  like  that!  Can  I 
change  mine,  mamma?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  change  your  name 
for?  Joan  is  a  lovely  name." 

"I  hate  it!"  Joanie  burst  out.  "It  sounds  so 
plain  and  ordinary !  I  want  a  name  that  sounds 
like  somebody!" 

"What  name  would  you  pick  out?" 

"I  don't  know  yet."  Joanie  seemed  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought.  "Reenie  could  change 
hers  too."  Without  saying  another  word,  she 
jumped  up  from  the  table  and  left  the  room. 

Dolores  lifted  her  iron  and  rested  it  on  its 
heel.  "Damon  and  Pythias, "  she  said.  "She 
and  that  side  kick  of  hers.  When  one  itches, 
the  other  scratches." 

Fran  smiled.  'I'm  going  to  be  very  lazy  for 
an  hour,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  out  in  the  yard 
and  get  a  little  sun  tan." 

Dolores  looked  up  at  Fran,  who  was  one 
of  the  few  people  she  liked  and  respected. 
"You  look  real  cute  in  that  outfit." 

"Why,  thank  you,  Dolores."  She  left  the 
kitchen,  closing  the  screen  door  behind  her. 
The  sun  immediately  fell  upon  her  head  and 
shoulders  like  a  hot  shawl:  the  sudden  in- 
tensity of  the  yellow  glare  was  something  she 
had  not  been  prepared  for.  But  she  walked 
down  the  three  steps  to  the  beach  chair  on  the 
grass,  and  settled  herself  carefully  in  it.  ar- 
ranging her  full  skirt  in  graceful  folds. 

She  closed  her  eyes.  lying  motionless. 
Sounds  came  to  her  in  a  muted  under- 
breath— the  hum  of  a  car  passing  on  the 
street,  a  dog  barking  somewhere,  (he  remote 
drone  of  an  airplane.  At  last  she  heard  the 
sound  of  the  back  door  opening  and  closing 
next  door.  Her  heart  gave  a  small  lurch. 

"Hi.  there.  " 

She  opened  her  eyes,  as  if  surprised.  Eddie 
Femandes  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  low  hedge.  He  was  wearing  a  white  lisle  T 
shirt  that  stretched  iightl>  across  his  broad 
chest— too  tightly,  Fran  thought.  She  shaded 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  smiling  up  at  him. 
"Hello."  she  said.  "How  are  you?" 

"O.K."  He  squinted  up  at  the  sky.  "Boy, 
that's  a  powerful  sun." 

"Yes.  it  is."  Fran  hesitated.  "Did  your  let- 
ter come  yet  ?" 

He  had  told  her  about  the  letter  he  was  ex- 
pecting from  a  man  in  San  Francisco;  the 
two  of  them  were  planning  to  go  into  busi- 
ness. 

Now  he  said,  "We've  got  a  pretty  big  deal 
cooking.  Naturally  it  takes  time." 

"What  part  of  the  business  will  you  be  con- 
nected with,"  Fran  said,  "when  you  go  out  to 
the  Coast?" 

"Selling  end."  He  looked  around  him  as  if 
he  were  tired  of  the  subject.  "I'm  going  nuts 
around  here.  How  do  you  pass  the  time  on  a 
day  like  this?" 

"Don't  you  like  any  sports?"  she  asked. 

"I  used  to  play  sand-lot  baseball."  Sud- 
denly he  smiled.  "I  like  to  dance.  Only  you 
couldn't  exactly  call  that  a  sport." 

She  smiled,  too,  thinking  that  he  could 
probably  do  all  the  new  Latin  dances— the 
cha-cha-cha.  the  meringue:  she  could  see  him 
easily,  swaying  on  some  polished  dance  floor 
in  a  night  club,  a  tall  blonde  in  his  arms. 

He  said,  "I  have  a  feeling  that  my  boy  is 
going  to  be  a  good  dancer." 

Fran  swallowed.  "I  don't  know  why,  but  I 
never  asked  if  you  were  married." 

"I'm  not.  I'm  divorced.  Been  divorced  for 
six  years."  He  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  care  so 
much  about  that,  but  I  care  about  the  kid." 

"Do  you  ever  see  him?" 

"You  bet  I  see  him.  Whenever  I  can."  He 
looked  away,  a  brooding  look  in  his  face. 


"That's  one  of  the  reasons  I'm  so  anxious  to 
get  going  on  this  West  Coast  deal.  I'd  like  to 
send  him  to  a  good  boarding  school." 

What  a  queer  mixture  lie  is.  Fran  thought. 
"I  guess,"  she  said,  "you  can't  wait  for  that 
letter  to  come  from  the  Coast.  I  don't  blame 
you.  It  must  be  very  dull  for  you  here." 

Suddenly  he  grinned.  "Not  too  dull,"  he 
said.  His  dark  glance  under  the  too-heavy 
brows  seemed  to  enclose  them  both  inside  a 
moment  of  intimacy;  it  was  as  if  he  had  come 
toward  her  through  the  shimmering  haze  of 
heat  and  taken  her  into  his  arms. 

She  caught  herself.  He  had  not  moved;  he 
had  not  come  close  or  touched  her.  Only  his 
words  had  touched  her,  and  his  eyes. 

On  the  street  outside  of  Brak's  Department 
Store,  Claire  stood  still  for  a  moment,  debat- 
ing where  to  go  for  lunch.  She  hated  the  em- 
ployees' cafeteria  on  the  ninth  floor.  Although 
the  food  was  cheap  and  surprisingly  good, 
Claire  thought  it  was  a  horrible  place,  jammed 
with  people  carrying  trays,  noisy  with  chatter 
and  the  clashing  of  crockery. 

Of  course  there  were  sandwich  spots  in  the 
neighborhood.  Yet  these  places  were  awful 
too;  you  ate  at  a  counter  and  someone  was 
always  breathing  down  your  neck  in  back  of 
you,  impatiently  counting  your  swallows  and 
telepathically  hurrying  you  on  in  order  to  slip 
into  your  space  when  you  finished. 

Well.  Claire  thought.  /  have  to  cat  some- 
where. She  thought  of  John.  Where  would  he 
have  lunch?  He  would  be  eating  at  some  nice 
quiet  place  near  here — f)erhaps  the  Drake  on 
Park  Avenue  or  the  Laurent  or  one  of  the 
smart  little  French  places.  She  stood  without 
moving,  caught  up  in  a  little  drift  of  melan- 
choly. She  had  only  four  dollars  in  her  purse 
and  it  had  to  last  till  Friday. 

Someone,  passing  by,  jostled  her  elbow.  She 
looked  around  her  in  a  lost,  aimless  way,  won- 
dering where  to  go.  And  then,  suddenly,  she 
felt  reckless. 

/  Jon'i  care,  she  thought,  i'ni  going  to  the 
Drake. 

Finishing  her  omelet  later— it  had  been 
the  cheapest  thing  on  the  menu— she  looked 
around  her  from  her  small  table  in  the  corner. 
Although  she  was  still  hungry,  she  felt  satisfied 
in  another  way.  It  was  a  lovely,  peaceful  room. 
The  tables  were  far  apart  from  one  another, 
the  carpet  thick,  the  decor  quietly  elegant. 
Suddenly  she  saw  John  Eldridge.  sitting  with 
another  young  man. 

She  felt  a  sting  of  shock.  The  two  young 
men  had  finished  their  lunch  and  now  they 
were  rising  from  the  table.  Would  he  pass  by 
without  knowing  she  was  there? 

Oh,  God,  she  thought,  let  him  turn  his  head. 
Let  him  see  me. 

He  was  almost  at  the  door  when,  miracu- 
lously, his  steps  slowed;  his  face  changed  and 
he  smiled. 


Claire  smiled  back.  Her  coffee  cup  was 
empty,  but  she  lifted  it  with  seeming  casual- 
ness  to  her  lips  and  took  a  sip  of  air. 

He  said  something  to  his  friend;  the  friend 
said  something  and  went  out  the  door.  John 
Eldridge  came  back  to  her  table. 

"Hi."  he  said.  "May  I  join  you?" 

"Please  do." 

He  sank  down  opposite.  For  a  few  seconds 
they  didn't  say  anything. 

For  Claire,  the  moments  had  a  quality  of 
complete  unreality,  like  something  experi- 
enced in  a  dream.  Suddenly  she  was  awkward 
with  joy;  her  hand  came  down  a  little  too 
heavily  on  the  table,  so  that  the  coffee  cup 
rattled  in  its  saucer. 

"Will  you  be  going  away  for  the  weekend?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  If  it  stays  hot,  I  may  fly  up 
and  V  isit  some  friends  of  mine  in  Maine — take 
in  a  little  sailing.  Have  you  ever  sailed?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "It  must  be  fun." 

"It  is — if  the  elements  are  with  you."  He 
was  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  absurd  little 
hat  sh^*is  wearing.  '"There's  something  very 
brave  €Kut  that  hat  you're  wearing." 

She  was  taken  aback.  "Brave?" 

"Courageous.  With  the  one  flower  sticking 
up  in  the  air  like  that."  He  leaned  back. 
"Don't  you  think  women's  hats  have  person- 
alities of  their  own?  Some  are  sad  and  droopy, 

for  instance;  others  are  dramatic;  others  " 

He  coughed.  "My  mother  has  a  hat  made  of 
some  kind  of  feathers  that  quiver  in  the  wind. 
Definitely  a  nervous  hat." 

"I  see,"  Claire  said. 

"Look  over  there,"  he  said  in  a  lower  tone. 
"No,  to  the  right,  the  woman  with  the  green 
hat.  What  kind  would  you  say  that  was?"  . 

Claire  studied  the  hat.  "Excited,"  she  said. 

"On  the  nose."  There  was  approval  in  his 
voice.  "It's  practically  on  the  verge  of 
hysteria." 

Suddenly  they  both  grinned.  He  said,  "Miss 

Marshall   "  Then  he  stopped.  "That 

sounds  pretty  silly  here,  doesn't  it?" 

"1  guess  it  does."  All  at  once  she  knew  why 
it  had  been  so  important  for  him  to  see  her  at 
the  table.  It  was  because  the  background 
changed  everything.  At  the  store  they  were 
section  manager  and  salesgirl.  But  here,  sitting 
in  the  shadowy,  well-appointed  room,  they 
were  simply  a  young  man  and  a  girl,  and  soft 
music  was  playing  and  there  was  the  smell  of 
fresh  flowers  and  everything  was  right. 

"Claire,  then,"  he  said.  "I  should  know 
your  first  name.  I've  seen  it  written  down 
enough  times." 

Claire  smiled  a  little.  "Does  everyone  call 
you  Johnny?" 

"Most  people  do." 

"It  seems  queer,"  she  said,  "not  having  a 
counter  between  us.  I'm  expecting  any  second 
to  hear  someone  calling  out,  "Sign,  please!'" 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  89 


"I  hate  to  say  an/thing,  because  everything  he  makes  is  delicious." 
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this  month? 


Make  a  Circus  Cake:  Frost  a  Betty  Crocker  Choco- 
late Devils  Food  Coke  with  our  Peanut  Creme  Frosting  Mix. 
Dip  animal  crackers  in  melted  chocolate;  piece  on  rack 
to  dry.  Arrange  on  cake.  Use  Life  Savers  as  candleholders. 


Make  an  Orbit  Cake:  Use  Betty  Crocker  Marble 
Cake  Mix  and  Chocolate  Fudge  Frosting  Mix.  Ring  with 
satellites-colored  toothpicks  stuck  through  maraschino 
cherries  (drained).  Use  cherries  as  candleholders. 


Make  a  Birthday  Bouquet  Cake:  Boke  a  Betty 

Crocker  Angel  Food  Cake-White  or  Confetti.  Frost  with 
Betty  Crocker  Cherry  Fluff  Frosting  Mix.  Spread  petals  of 
fresh  snapdragon  blossoms  to  hold  candles,-  set  on  cake. 


Make  a  Birthday  Clock  Cake:  Use  Betty  Crocker 

White  or  Yellow  Cake  Mix  an  d  Betty  Crocker  Fluffy  White 
Frosting  Mix.  Set  the  hands  for  the  child's  age  by  using 
candy  sticks;  use  candles  in  gumdrops  for  the  numerals. 


A  birthday  cake  for  every  birthday!  That's  what  happens  in  the  happiest 

houses.  That's  what  builds  the  happiest  memories.  That's  one  way  mothers  can  be 
certain  their  children  know  they  care.  Even  if  you're  not  the  world's  best  cook- 
Betty  Crocker  makes  it  easy.  Have  a  perfect  birthdoy-with  a  perfect  birthday  cakel 


;.  PERFECT  !Y«.  every  miK  we 


"I  guarantee  a  perfect  cake 
every  time  you  bake- 

cake... after  cake... after  cake!"    ^gfttj" OvOckgO,  (mSS) 

make  for  you  Is  suaranteed  lo  come  out  perlect,  or  send  ttie  box  top  to  Betty  Crocker,  Bo«  200.  Minneapolis  40,  iVIinn.,  and  Generai  IMiiis  wiii  send  your  money  back. 
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CELEBRATE  IVORY  SOAP'S  80th  ANNIVERSARY... 


IHIS  CAR  IDADED  WllH  THIS  CASH. 


1959  Plymouth  Belve 

IVORY  S0APJ8 


'ze  silver  doll 


ars 


Give-away! 


JUST  ESTIMATE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  PILE  ABOVE! 

Closest  estimate  wins  all  the  cash  PLUS  the  1959  Plymouth  Convertible 


Plus  $5,000  Bonus  for  l^t  Prize  Winner!  (See  Rules) 

2nd  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Belvedere  Convertible  plus  half  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  pile 

3pd  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Belvedere  Convertible  plus  one-third  the  money 

4th  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Belvedere  Convertible  plus  one-fourth  the  money 

5th  PRIZE:  1959  Plymouth  Belvedere  Convertible 

^^^^^^ 


Look  for  Ivory  in  these  special 
Give-Away  wrappers  at  your  dealer's  today. 

99''/ 100%  pure®..  It  floats 


IVORY 

'80,000Give-Away!l 


IVORY 


j*  8  0 . 0  Oo'Cf fv  e  -"/l  w  a  yT| 


Cut  out  this  money-saving  coupon  to  take  to  your  dealer's  whether  or  not  you  enter  the  Give-Away 

  CUT  ALONG  DOTTED  LINE 


TAKE  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  DEALER 


SAVE  5<  ON  IVORY  SOAP 


WHEN  YOU   BUY  EITHER 


TO  THE  DKALER:  You  are  authorized  to  act  as  our  agent  for  the  redemption  of  tliis  coupon  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
our  coupon  offer  as  stated  below,  provided  that  you  and  thir  consumer  have  complied  with  these  terms.  Cash  redi  iiiption  value 
1/20  of  U.  TERMS  OF  COUPON  OFFER:  We  will  reimburse  you  for  the  face  value  of  this  coupon,  or.  if  coupon  calls  for  free 
merchandise,  we  will  reimburaeyou  for  audi  free  goods,  plus  2c  for  handling,  provided  this  coupon  has  been  redeemed  in  accordance 
with  our  consumer  offer.  Invokes  proving  purchase  of  sufficient  stot  Ic  of  our  brands  to  cover  coupons  presented  must  be  shown 
upon  request  ;ind  failure  to  do  so  nny.  at  our  option,  void  all  coupons  submitted  for  redemption  for  which  no  proof  of  products 
purchased  is  shown.  Coupons  are  ROod  only  on  brands  specified,  are  non-transferable,  and  when  presented  throush  outside  agents 
or  others  who  are  not  retail  distributors  of  our  merchandise  will  not  be  honored  and  will  be  void  when  go  presented.  The  consumer 
must  pay  any  sales  tax  involved  in  the  transaction.  Our  salesman  will  redeem  our  coupons  or  you  may  mail  them  at  our  expense, 
to  Procter  &  Gamble,  2150  Sunnybrook  Drive,  Cincinnati  J7,  Ohio.  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


Good  only  in  Continental  U.  S.,  incl.  Alaska  &  Hawaii 


9651-AF 


THIS  *80,000  GIVE-AWAY 
CELEBRATES  IVORY  SOAP'S 
80th  ANNIVERSARY! 

What  a  wonderful  way  to  celebrate  the  80th  yea 
of  wonderful  Ivory  Soap.  For  over  3  generation 
America's  favorite  for  bath  and  complexion  care 
White,  floating,  pure  .  .  .  today,  as  always,  mor 
doctors  recommend  gentle  Ivory  than  any  othe 
soap  for  adult  and  baby's  delicate  skin. 

Enter  the  Give-Away  today— Use  this  entry  blank 


IVORY  $80,000  GIVE-AWAY  ENTRY  BLANK 


PLEASE  PRINT  CAREFULLY 

My  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  silver  dollars  in  the  pile  Bhown  in 
the  picture  is: 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


DEALER  S  NAME- 


I  am  enclosing  3  wrappers  (or  facsimiles  of  the  face  panel  copied  from 
any  source)  from  any  size  of  Ivory  Soap, 

I  I  $5,000  Bonus  Prize.  Check  ()  )  here  if  your  3  Ivory  Soap  wrap- 
pers (or  facsimiles)  include  one  from  each  size — Large,  Medium  and 
Personal  — to  be  eligible  for  the  $5,000  bonus  prize. 

Mail  to;  Ivory  Give-Away,  Dept.  H,  P.O.  Box  243,  Cincinnati  99, 
Ohio.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  midnight,  May  1, 1959, 
and  received  no  later  than  midnight,  May  15,  1959. 
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He  said  suddenly,  "How  old  are  you?" 
"Nineteen."  She  grinned.  "How  old  are 
you?" 

"Twenty-three." 

She  looked  at  him.  He  was  such  a  different 
twenty-three  from  the  other  boys  she  knew. 
He  was  so  much  more  worldly.  Every  move 
he  made,  every  "word  he  spoke  was  uncon- 
sciously easy  and  right— or  at  least  it  seemed 
that  way  to  her. 

"Do  you  eat  here  often?"  he  said. 

Claire  hesitated.  "J  wish  I  could.  But  I  can't 
afford  it.  I  came  today  because  of  a  private  re- 
volt against  all  lunch  counters." 

"Do  you  have  many  private  revolts?" 

She  sighed.  "It's  funny  you  should  ask  me 
that.  I  have  so  many.  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  me." 

"What  are  some  of  them  against— besides 
lunch  counters?" 

She  hesitated.  "It's  a  long  list.  But  if  you 

really  want  to  know  "  She  drew  in  her 

breath.  "The  subway.  Blue-plate  specials. 
Clothes  sold  from  a  rack.  Balcony  seats  at  the 
theater."  Suddenly  she  gave  a  little  laugh. 
"You'd  better  stop  me.  This  may  take  time." 

"Speaking  of  time  "  He  looked  down 

at  his  wrist  watch.  "We'd  better  get  back." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  said.  A  little  smile  was 
pinned  across  her  mouth.  It  was  over.  Her 
confidences  undoubtedly  had  begun  to  bore 
him.  He  had  come  over  to  her  table  to  kid 
around  for  a  few  minutes,  that  was  all.  What 
had  made  her  think  that  it  meant  anything? 

On  the  sidewalk  outside,  he  squinted  up  at 
the  sky.  "Wow,  it's  hot  all  of  a  sudden,"  he 
said.  "But  do  you  know  something?  I  like 
New  York  in  the  summer.  After  work,  some- 
times, 1  like  to  play  tennis." 

"Where  do  you  play?" 

"At  the  Town  Tennis  Club  over  at  Sutton 
Place." 

Now  she  felt  lost  and  lonely,  as  if  he  had 
locked  her  out  in  some  way.  She  had  never 
heard  of  the  Town  Tennis  Club  and  she  had 
never  been  to  Sutton  Place,  and  New  York  in 
the  summer  meant,  to  her,  the  street  where  she 
lived  and  the  hot  subway  and  a  few  movie 
dates  with  neighborhood  boys  and  occasional 
weekend  outings  to  Riis  Park  or  Jones  Beach. 
She  thought  sorrowfully,  /  live  only  on  the 
edges  of  things  and  he  lives  right  in  the  center. 

On  Fifty-sixth  Street  something  made  them 
pause  together  before  a  smart  window  display. 
"Look  at  that,"  Claire  said.  "A  fly  swatter 
with  green  sequins  on  it.  What  a  glamorous 
way  for  a  fly  to  die.  When  1  go,  I  want  to  go 
like  that — choking  on  caviar,  maybe,  or  suf- 
focating in  Labrador  mink." 

Suddenly  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.  "You're  quite  a  girl." 

They  stood  motionless  on  the  busy  street, 
looking  into  each  other^s  ,eyes.  Then,  auto- 
matically, they  began  walking  on  again.  But 
Claire  could  not  feel  her  legs  moving  beneath 
her.  She  had  ascended  so  quickly  and  so  un- 
expectedly from  the  depths  to  the  heights  that 
she  felt  almost  lightheaded. 

"The  only  thing,"  he  said,  "about  this  sum- 
mer I  don't  like  is  eating  in  restaurants.  I'm 
Staying  at  my  uncle's  apartment  while  they're 
in  Europe  and  there's  a  maid  who  does  the 
cleaning  but  no  cooking."  He  looked  down  at 
her.  "Is  your  mother  a  good  cook?" 

"My  mother?  Oh,  yes."  She  added  jokingly, 
"If  you'd  like  to  take  a  safari  into  the  wilds 
some  night  and  have  dinner  with  us  " 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Will  you  invite  me?" 

She  stared  up  at  him.  Then  she  stammered, 
"Wh-why,  of  course.  Any  time." 

Later,  in  the  locker  room  of  the  store,  her 
mind  was  still  a  radiant  blur;  there  was  such 
a  tangle  of  wonderful  things  there  that  she 
could  not  sort  them  out.  If  only  she  could  go 
now  to  some  dark  quiet  place  where  she  could 
remember  everything!  If  she  could  open  the 
door  of  her  room  at  home  

Her  hand  stilled  on  the  door;  she  stood 
completely  motionless.  Suddenly,  in  her  mind, 
she  saw  the  living  room  with  its  pale  shrunken 
slip  covers,  the  sofa  that  gave  out  a  death 
rattle  of  broken  springs  when  you  sat  on  it, 
'the  faded  linen  curtains  with  their  dying  pat- 
tern of  leaves  and  birds. 

How  can  I  ask  him  ?  she  thought.  How  can  I 
wssibly  ask  him  ? 
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Sometimes  Henry,  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
table  in  his  little  dining  room  at  home,  would 
look  around  him  at  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
and  think  of  those  advertisements  for  in- 
surance or  air  conditioners— the  kind  with  a 
banner  line  reading:  Are  You,  as  Head  of 
Your  Family,  GrviNc  Your  Loved  Ones  the 
Protection  They  Need?  or  As  Family  Pro- 
vider, Your  Family  Looks  to  You  for 
Greater  Dividends  in  Living  Comfort.  The 
titles  "Head  of  the  Family"  and  "Family 
Provider"  always  gave  him  a  vaguely  wistful 
feeling.  Even  though  it  was  true  that  Fran  and 
Claire  and  Joanie  were  seated  around  him  in 
the  house  he  had  bought,  eating  the  food  he 
had  supplied,  wearing  the  clothes  he  had  paid 
for,  he  could  not  feel  that  glow  of  dignity  and 
satisfaction  that  was  on  the  faces  of  the  men 
in  the  advertisements. 

Tonight  they  were  all  quiet.  Henry  had  a 
suddenly  helpless  feeling.  Why  didn't  they 
talk  together?  In  those  TV  family-situation 
programs,  everybody  was  always  so  garrulous 
around  the  dinner  table;  the  children  made 
provocative,  cute  remarks,  the  parents  were 
amused  or  taken  aback,  everyone  laughed  or 
argued.  The  whole  point  was,  Henry  thought. 


NEXT  MONTH 

"You're  Janet,  are  you?  The  name 
is  Ceorge.  This  is  going  to  he  rough .'" 

•  They  were  four  miles  above  the 
earth — with  the  lives  of  fifty  others 
in  their  keeping  and  every  second 
licking  away  on  the  clock  increas- 
ing the  urgency  of  the  emergency. 

FLIGHT 
INTO  DANGER 

By  ARTHUR  HAILEY 
and  JOHN  CASTLE 

is  a  crimeless  adventure  story,  taut 
with  suspense.  And  it  could  hap- 
pen anywhere. 

To  be  published  complete  in  the 
MARCH  JOURNAL 
condensed  from  the  novel 

soon  to  be  published 
by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 


they  talked;  they  shared  some  part  of  them- 
selves, and  why  couldn't  his  family  do  that? 

He  looked  at  them.  Joanie  was  eating 
stolidly,  but  Claire  was  merely  picking  at  her 
food.  A  little  smile  had  gone  to  sleep  on  her 
face,  and  she  seemed  far  away,  caught  up  in 
some  bright  mist  of  her  own  making. 

He  said  abruptly  to  Fran,  "You  have  quite 
a  color  tonight.  Where  did  you  get  so  much 
sun?" 

She  looked  up  as  if  startled.  "In  the  back 
yard.  But  it  was  too  hot;  I  didn't  stay  long." 
A  faint  smile  came  to  her  mouth  and  lingered 
there.  "Mrs.  Dannon's  nephew  kept  me  enter- 
tained for  a  while." 

Claire  seemed  to  emerge  abruptly  from  her 
reverie.  "Oh,  mother,"  she  said  in  a  pained 
voice.  "He  looks  common— like  a  race-track 
operator  or  something." 

Fran  said,  "Do  you  know  something? 
You're  turning  into  a  terrible  snob." 

Claire  sat  back  in  her  chair,  astonished. 
"Snob?"  she  said.  "Am  I  a  snob  just  because 
I  think  he  looks  like  just  what  he  is?" 

"How  do  you  know  what  he  is?"  Fran  said, 
her  voice  rising.  "A  man  you've  hardly  spoken 
to?  Do  you  think  you  can  tell  a  man's  char- 
acter by  the  cut  of  his  suit?" 

"But  he  doesn't  even  talk  correctly!"  Claire 
protested.  "You  can  tell  he  never  had  much 
education.  For  heaven's  sake,  mother!" 

It  was  Henry  who  broke  in.  "O.K.,  O.K.," 
he  said.  "What's  all  the  fuss  about?"  It  was 
true  that  they  were  all  talking  now,  as  he  had 
wished  them  to,  but  it  didn't  sound  like  the 
talk  in  the  TV  family-situation  plays.  Fran's 
vehemence  about  the  fellow  next  door  be- 
wildered him.  . . ,.  .  .1 

In  an  attempt  to  clear  the  air,  he  said  lightly, 
"Well,  what  did  you  do  today,  Joanie?" 


She  looked  hesitant.  Then  she  put  down  her 
fork  decisively.  "I  don't  like  the  name  of 
Joanie,"  she  said.  "From  now  on,  I  want 
everybody  to  call  me  Monica." 

In  the  sudden  silence,  everybody  stared  at 
her.  Claire  said  "Monica?"  She  let  out  a  hoot 
of  laughter. 

Joanie  flushed.  "I'm  entitled  to  change  my 
name!"  Her  voice  was  shrill.  "A  person  can 
change  their  name  if  they  want  to!  Dolores 
changed  hers." 

Suddenly  Henry  felt  better;  it  was  as  if  the 
pattern  had  righted,  itself  after  all.  He  said 
gravely,  "You  can  change  your  name,  but  you 
have  to  wait  for  the  legal  age." 
"What  age  is  legal?" 

"Twelve.  You'll  have  to  wait  another  year." 

Joanie  looked  down  glumly  at  her  plate, 
deflated.  "I'll  have  to  tell  Reenie.  She  was 
changing  hers  too." 

Claire  said.  "And  what  name  did  she  pick 
out?" 

Joanie's  face  became  as  closed  as  a  neatly 
wrapped  package.  "I  won't  tell  you,"  she  said. 

Fran  had  removed  the  plates  from  the 
table  and  now  she  brought  over  the  bakery 
cake  and  the  dessert  plates  and  placed  them 
before  Henry.  The  little  ritual,  so  familiar  and 
homelike,  made  his  spirits  rise  further.  When 
all  was  said  and  done,  they  were  a  nice  family. 
He  felt  almost  cheerful  as  he  began  to  cut 
the  cake. 

"Daddy." 

It  was  Claire  who  had  spoken.  Her  face  had 
changed  during  the  last  minute  or  two;  there 
was  a  bright  stillness  in  her  eyes  and  she  was 
sitting  very  straight  in  her  chair.  She  was, 
he  thought,  like  an  armed  fortress — sentries 
posted,  cannons  manned,  guns  ready  to  go 
off  if  attacked. 

"Yes?"  he  said. 

"We  have  to  fix  up  the  house.  There's  some- 
one I  want  to  invite  over  for  dinner." 
"Fix  up  the  house?" 

"Just  a  new  sofa  and  a  new  lamp  for  the 
living  room.  That's  all." 

At  her  side  of  the  table,  Fran  stirred  with  a 
quick  movement.  "Now?  In  the  middle  of  the 
summer?  Why,  the  slip  covers  are  on." 

"Do  you  call  those  slip  covers?"  Claire's 
voice  sounded  thin  and  very  even — too  even. 
"They're  faded  old  rags.  For  heaven's  sake, 
mother,  let's  take  them  off." 

Henry  managed  a  light  laugh.  "I  don't  think 
this  is  such  a  good  time  to  fix  up  the  house." 
He  cleared  his  throat.  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
things  are  a  little  tight  right  now." 

He  looked  up,  smiling,  ready  to  make  a 
little  joke  about  it,  but  the  words  stilled  on  his 
tongue.  Two  spots  of  color  had  appeared  in 
Claire's  cheeks  and  she  leaned  forward.  "You 
could  buy  things  on  time.  Everybody  does.  It 
isn't  a  disgrace  to  buy  things  on  time." 

The  faint  smile  had  stiffened  on  Henry's 
mouth.  "Of  course  it's  no  disgrace.  But  who's 
going  to  make  the  payments?  I  have  enough 
bills  as  it  is.  Joanie's  teeth  " 

"Are  we  so  poor?"  Claire  broke  in.  "Are 
we  so  poor  that  we  can't  afford  a  few  new 
sticks  of  furniture?" 

"Claire,"  Fran  broke  in,  "who  was  it  you 
wanted  to  ask  over  for  dinner?" 

Claire  looked  down  at  the  tablecloth. 
"Someone  from  the  store.  He's  on  the  train- 
ing squad  there.  He  went  to  Exeter  and  Har- 
vard and  he  comes  from  a  fine  old  Boston 
family."  She  looked  up,  and  there  was  a  tiny 
flutter  in  her  breathing.  "He  practically  asked 
himself  over  for  dinner,  but  how  can  I  ask 
him  here?"  Her  voice  rose.  "How  can  I  ask 
him  to  sit  down  in  that  living  room?  If  he  sits 
on  that  sofa,  he  may  fall  to  the  floor!" 

With  a  great  effort,  Henry  said  to  Claire, 
"Is  he  coming  to  see  yon — this  young  man? 
Or  to  look  over  your  living  room?"  He  wanted 
the  words  to  open  her  eyes  to  how  foolish  she 
was,  but  his  mind  protested  that  she  was  only 
asking  for  what  was  her  due.  Every  girl  had  a 
right  to  be  able  to  invite  a  young  man  into  her 
home  without  feeling  ashamed. 

"He's  coming  to  see  me,  I  guess,"  Claire 
said.  "But  — — "  She  bit  her  underlip,  her 
shoulders  drooped.  "It's  all  right,"  she  said. 
"If  you  can't  make  it.  you  can't  make  it." 

Henry  looked  down  to  the  round  cake  in 
front  of  him.  It  seemed  to  swell  in  size;  he 
saw,  as  if  magnified,  the  sharp,  jagged  nuts 
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and  thick  raisins  embedded  in  tiie  honeyed 
craters  of  dough.  The  blood  was  beating  be- 
hind his  eyes.  He  could  feel  them  staring  at 
him— Joanie  curious,  Claire  accusing,  Fran 
pitying,  pitying  him  for  his  humiliation  and 
his  failure.  He  could  hear  the  slow  dull  drip 
of  the  leaking  refrigerator  in  the  kitchen,  like 
the  slow  dull  leaking  away  of  his  manhood 
and  his  dignity. 

Claire  scraped  back  her  chair  suddenly. 
"Excuse  me,"  she  said.  "I  don't  want  any 
dessert."  She  jumped  up  and  left  the  room 
without  looking  at  anyone. 

Henry  picked  up  the  cake  knife  again  and 
looked  at  Joanie.  "A  big  piece  for  you?"  he 
said.  He  looked  as  if  his  mouth  hurt  him. 

"O.K.,"  Joanie  said. 

Fran  said  quickly,  "A  small  one  for  me, 
dear.  I'm  getting  too  fat."  Her  mind  scrabbled 
in  darkness  for  the  right  words  that  would 
take  that  look  off  Henry's  face;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  he  looked  thin  sitting  there  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  a  little  shrunken;  his  bare 
arms,  emerging  from  the  short  sleeves  of  his 
shirt,  did  not  go  with  the  jaunty  plaid.  Sud- 
denly she  could  not  bear  it. 

She  leaned  forward.  "Henry,"  she  said,  "it 
isn't  that  important." 

He  wanted  to  say,  "No.  It  isn't."  But  he 
wouldn't  be  fooling  her;  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  fool  her  and  for  a  flashing  second  he 
wished  that  she  didn't  have  this  terrible  in- 
sight into  his  mind  and  heart. 

The  heat  wave  lasted  two  days.  Then,  to- 
ward dawn  of  the  third  morning,  the  winds 
shifted  and  brought  in  rain.  That  morning,  as 
Henry  backed  the  car  out  of  the  garage,  he 
was  a  little  startled  to  see  Joanie  at  the  side 
of  the  ht)use,  standing  with  her  back  against 
the  gray  wooden  shingles. 

He  halted  the  car  and  opened  the  door  half- 
way. "Anything  on  your  mind,  honey?" 

She  seemed  embarrassed.  "Pa   "  She 

hesitated,  and  then  the  words  came  out  in  a 
little  rush.  "Are  we  really  piH>r?" 

Henry  sat  back  weakly  behind  the  wheel. 
"Of  course  not,"  he  said.  "We're  not  poor  at 


all.  Just  because  we  can't  buy  some  new  furni- 
ture right  now  doesn't  mean  we're  poor.  Why, 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  consider 
us  rich."  He  put  a  heartiness  in  his  voice.  The 
speech  sounded  good,  anyway,  he  thought. 
"Rich?"  Joanie  said. 

"Well— relatively;  anyway,  there's  nothing 
for  you  to  worry  about,  baby.  Your  papa  will 
see  that  you  have  all  the  important  things." 

Suddenly  Joanie  sprang  toward  him  and 
wound  her  arms  tightly  around  his  neck.  "Oh, 
you,"  she  said  in  a  muffled  voice.  Her  nose 
was  cold  as  she  gave  him  three  quick  kisses 
near  the  comer  of  his  mouth. 

"Hey!"  Henry  said,  laughing.  "You  feel 
like  a  big  wet  dog!"  The  stuff  of  her  raincoat 
was  crushed  against  his  nose,  giving  off  a  rub- 
bery smell ;  her  arms  seemed  to  choke  him.  As 
he  held  her  close  he  felt  an  eddy  of  warmth 
winding  inside  him.  She  wasn't  often  demon- 
strative like  this;  it  made  him  feel  good,  and 
now,  when  she  broke  away,  he  fished  inside 
his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  dime.  "Here," 
he  said.  "Here's  a  dividend  on  your  allowance, 
just  to  prove  how  rich  we  arc." 

She  accepted  it  with  a  faintly  stunned  look. 
"Gee,  thanks,"  she  said.  As  he  drove  off  in  the 
car,  the  little  act  of  giving  and  her  grateful 
acceptance  made  him  whistle  under  his  breath 
until,  turning  the  corner,  he  thought  wryly, 
Big  shot.  I'm  giving  dimes  away. 

Later  that  morning  he  was  sorting  some 
checks  at  his  desk  in  the  bank  when  his  tele- 
phone rang. 

"Mr.  Marshall?"  It  was  a  man's  voice,  old, 
soft  with  Southern  accent.  "This  is  Archie, 
Mrs.  Ha/litt's  chauffeur." 

"Oh,  yes.  How  are  you?" 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I'm  (inc.  But  Mrs.  Hazlilt 
is  feeling  a  little  poorly.  She'd  like  you  to  come 
over  and  see  her  this  afternoon." 

"There's  nothing  seriously  wrong  with  her, 
I  hope?" 

There  was  a  short  silence  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire.  Then:  "No,  sir.  The  heal  pulled 
her  down  a  little,  I  guess." 

"Well,  I'm  not  surprised.  I'll  be  over  at  four, 
Archie." 


"Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Marshall." 

Later  that  afternoon,  he  walked  up  to  the 
heavy  door  with  its  narrow  white  columns  on 
each  side.  As  he  rang  the  bell,  he  could  hear  it 
echoing  hollowly  inside  the  house,  and  the 
thought  of  old  and  spidery  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  its 
sole  tenant,  filling  only  a  splinter  of  space 
within  its  vastness,  gave  him  an  eerie  feeling. 

Archie  opened  the  door,  erect  and  digni- 
fied. "  'Afternoon,  Mr.  Marshall,"  he  said. 
"Let  me  take  your  hat,  sir." 

The  wide  foyer  was  dim  as  he  entered  it. 
"Is  Mrs.  Hazlitt  ready  to  see  me?" 

"Yes,  sir.  She  was  sleeping  before,  but  she's 
awake  now.  I'll  go  tell  her  you're  here." 

After  he  had  disappeared,  Henry  looked 
around  him  curiously.  He  could  rememhier 
when  the  impressive  drawing  room  and  the 
dining  room  could  be  glimpsed  from  this  spot. 
Now  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  the  massive, 
closed  doors. 

What  happened  to  all  the  furniture?  he 
thought.  He  sensed  immediately  that  it  was 
all  still  there,  inside,  covered  by  old  sheets; 
he  could  almost  see  the  brooding,  pale  shapes 
in  the  shuttered  rooms.  So  much  fine  old  furni- 
ture, sitting  there  with  the  magnificent  woods 
gradually  drying  out,  the  French  brocades 
slowly  unraveling,  the  silk  lamp  shades  rot- 
ting with  dust.  He  thought  dryly,  /  ought  to 
a.sk  the  old  lady  if  I  could  cart  away  just  one 
sofa  and  lamp  for  my  daughter. 

"Mr.  Marshall  — " 

He  looked  up,  grateful  for  the  interrup- 
tion, to  find  Archie  standing  before  him. 

"Mrs.  Hazlitt  will  see  you  now,  sir." 

He  followed  the  servant  into  a  room  that 
had  been  the  library  and  was  now  the  old 
lady's  bedroom  and  sitting  room.  Mrs.  Haz- 
litt was  in  a  wheel  chair  drawn  up  before  one 
window.  "Well,  Mr.  Marshall,"  she  said,  "you 
were  very  kind  to  come  and  see  me." 

Henry  searched  for  the  right  thing  to  say. 
"I  guess  the  heat  takes  a  lot  out  of  us." 

"Oh,  I  hate  the  heat,"  she  said.  "And  air 
conditioning  is  not  good  for  my  arthritis." 
She  seemed  to  catch  herself.  "But  1  didn't  ask 


you  here  to  discuss  my  various  ailments." 
With  an  effort,  she  reached  for  a  typewritten 
sheet  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  him.  "I 
wanted  you  to  have  this  list  of  my  properties 
and  their  location.  And  I  wanted  to  discuss 
with  you  the  arrangements  for  my  funeral." 

Henry  looked  up,  startled.  "Funeral?"  He 
floundered  for  a  few  words  of  assurance,  but 
he  knew  they  would  sound  false  and  hollow, 
and  he  let  them  go. 

She  began  to  tell  him  what  she  wanted; 
evidently  she  had  thought  it  all  out  carefully 
beforehand.  "I  want  no  eulogy  of  any  sort," 
she  concluded.  "But  I  would  like  a  short  poem 
read.  If  you  will  go  over  to  that  bookcase,  Mr. 
Marshall,  you  will  find  a  volume  of  Robert 
Herrick." 

He  got  up,  found  the  book  and  took  it  from 
the  shelf.  And  then,  staring  at  the  empty  place 
where  the  book  had  been,  he  saw  three  small 
piles  of  money  there,  each  held  together  by  a 
rubber  band.  The  top  bill  was  fifty  dollars.  » 

"Good  heavens!"  The  words  broke  invol- 
untarily from  his  throat.  "You  have  money 
lying  here,  Mrs.  Hazlitt — did  you  know 
that?" 

"Of  course  I  know  it."  There  was  a  faint 
asperity  in  her  voice.  "Do  you  think  I  have 
money  lying  around  the  rooms  without  know- 
ing where  it  is?" 

"But  that's  dangerous.  That's  very  unwise. 
Surely  you  know  " 

"Who  is  going  to  steal  from  me?"  she  broke 
in.  "Archie?  He's  the  soul  of  honesty.  Besides, 
he  doesn't  know  where  I  keep  my  money.  No 
one  knows  it's  there  except  me." 

"But  this  looks  like  quite  a  lot,"  Henry 
said.  "A  couple  of  thousand  dollars."  He  was 
still  shocked;  somehow  the  sight  of  the  secret 
pile  of  bills  in  so  unexpected  a  place  had 
shaken  him.  "Let  me  deposit  it  in  the  bank  for 
you.  It  will  be  much  safer  there,  and  I'd  feel  a 
whole  lot  easier  in  my  mind." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't,"  she  said  with  some  tart- 
ness. 'T  like  to  have  some  ready  cash  around; 
I  always  have.  Bring  me  the  book,  Mr. 
Marshall;  I'll  show  you  the  poem  which  I 
want  read." 
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"Yes,  of  course."  He  thought  helplessly, 
Fool  of  an  old  woman — how  can  you  reason 
vith  her  ? 

He  sat  down  with  her  again.  The  gloom 
deepened  in  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
raindrops,  heavier  now,  hit  the  windowpane 
ind  then  jiggled  crazily  downward  on  the 
jiass. 

Henry  began  to  get  a  suffocated  feeling  as 
le  stared  at  the  waxy,  parchmentlike  face 
opposite  him.  And  when,  finally,  he  could 
nake  his  good-bys,  and  was  actually  released 
nto  the  damp  freshness  of  the  air  outside,  it 
vas  as  if  he  had  miraculously  escaped  from 
leath  to  life. 

Henry  was  sitting  on  the  porch  after  dinner 
vhen  Fran  came  out  of  the  kitchen.  She  was 
vearing  some  fresh,  light  scent,  and  there  was 
1  liveliness  in  her  face.  He  was  thankful ;  at  the 
)eginning  of  the  summer  he  had  been  afraid 
hat  she  was  dissatisfied  and  restless.  Years 
igo,  they  had  planned  to  travel  just  about 
low— to  go  to  Hurope  together.  How  far 
iway  the  trip  to  Europe  was  now, 
j  A  little  silence  fell  upon  them  both.  Then 
Henry  said,  "Has  Claire  said  anything  to  you 

bmit  this  young  man  at  the  store?  The  one 
he  wants  to  invite  to  dinner?" 
"No.  And  I  haven't  asked  her." 
"I  have  a  feeling  she's  crazy  about  him."  An 
measiness  had  come  into  his  voice.  "He  must 
«  something  special,  to  attract  Claire.  1  hope 

e  isn't  too  special.  She  might  get  hurt." 
"She'll  be  all  right.  Anyway— what  can  we 

o?"  She  was  deeply  troubled  about  Claire 

0  vjTi  {jT^  Km^^ 

Thare  would  be  fewer  divorces  If 
the  husband  tried  as  hard  to  Iceep  his 
wife  OS  he  did  to  get  her. 
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pese  days,  but  they  could  do  nothing  to  pro- 
ber; she  had  to  go  her  own  way. 
Henry  said,  "Where's  Joanie?" 
"Where  do  you  think?  At  Reenie's." 
Another  silence  fell.  Sounds  of  the  street 
Htne  to  Fran— the  slam  of  a  screen  door 
|)mewhere,  faint  laughter  from  the  porch 
|;ross  the  street,  the  whine  of  a  car  passing 
|y.  Now  she  heard  Henry  take  out  his  pipe 
id  knock  the  bowl  against  the  metal  armrest 
"the  glider.  She  thought.  Shall  I  ask  him  ? 

1  She  turned  her  head,  hesitating.  "Henry  " 

"M-m-m-m?" 

"I  saw  such  a  pretty  cotton  dress  in  a  shop- 
lindow  this  afternoon.  It  was  marked  down 
|om  fourteen  ninety-five  to  only  ten  ninety- 

.e."  She  swallowed.  "I  yied  it  on  and  it 

I  ted  me  perfectly." 

Henry  stared  at  her.  She  never  asked  for 
liything;  he  couldn't  remember  the  last  time 
le  had  bought  a  new  dress ;  and  now  to  ask  so 
Inidly  for  such  a  cheap  one!  Suddenly  he 
l)uld  not  control  his  mouth. 
r'Of  course  you  buy  it,"  he  said.  "You  don't 
len  have  to  ask." 

r'Well— 1  know  that  things  are  tight  right 
pw."  Her  voice  was  low,  hesitant.  "If  you'd 

ther  I  What  I  mean  is,  it  isn't  so  ter- 

3ly  import  " 

|He  broke  in  sharply:  "I  want  you  to  have 
I  dress."  Putting  the  pipe  between  his  teeth, 
J  put  a  lift  into  his  voice.  "What  color  is  it?" 
("Such  a  lovely  shade  of  blue.  Henry.  It's 

i-fitting  on  top  and  has  a  full  skirt." 
f'Sounds  pretty." 

J"Oh,  it  is."  She  was  silent,  and  then  her 
(ice  came  timidly  again.  "Shall  I  give  them  a 
:k?" 

lenry's  mind  darted  to  his  dwindling  bank 
Mice.  Low— how  low  it  was ;  he'd  have  to  be 
careful  from  now  on;  and  even  so,  it 
|>uld  be  a  terribly  tight  squeeze. 
r'Yes,"  he  said.  "You  write  a  check." 
-ran  did  not  move;  her  hands  were  folded 
lap.  There  were  faint  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Juldn'l  have  asked  him.  she  thought— /JO? 
\n  for  that.  Why  did  I  ask  him?  She  was 
eked  at  herself,  at  her  weakness  in  want- 
;  the  dress  so  much.  In  her  mind,  the  truth 
up.  She  had  wanted  the  new  dress  for 


Suddenly  the  glider  beneath  her  swayed  as 
Henry  got  up.  "Let's  go  out  front,"  he  said. 
"It's  airier  on  the  front  steps." 

"You  go,  Henry."  The  words  had  come  in- 
voluntarily. "I'll  stay  here." 

The  light  from  the  lamppost  filtered  through 
the  thick  leaves  on  the  trees  and  shifted  over 
parts  of  the  grass  as  Henry  took  an  aimless 
step  backward  and  forward.  He  drew  on  his 
pipe  in  measured  puffs,  watching  the  fireflies 
as  they  glowed  briefly  in  the  darkness. 

"  "Evening,  there." 

He  saw  that  it  was  the  Femandes  fellow 
from  next  door;  they  had  chatted  together  a 
couple  of  times  before. 


"Hello,"  he  said.  "How  are  you?"  He 
walked  across  the  grass  to  where  Eddie  stood 
in  the  driveway.  "How  are  things  coming?" 

"Slow.  Something  ought  to  break  pretty 
soon."  He  looked  around  him.  "Boy,  I  won't 
be  sorry."  He  added  quickly,  "Not  that  it 
isn't  a  nice  street  and  a  nice  neighborhood. 
For  a  family  man  like  you,  it's  fine.  But  me — 
I  like  to  travel  around." 

Henry  cleared  his  throat.  "I  can  understand 
that." 

He  was  glad  he  had  the  pipe  in  his  mouth ;  it 
added  a  little  something  he  needed  at  the 
moment,  although  he  didn't  know  what  it  was. 
Eddie  Fernandes  seemed  to  dwarf  him:  you 


knew,  just  looking  at  him,  that  if  he  entered  a 
big  restaurant,  the  waiter  would  rush  up  to 
give  him  extra-good  service;  that  plenty  of 
striking-looking  women  were  glad  to  wait  for 
his  phone  call. 

He  heard  the  screen  door  opening  and  saw 
Fran  coming  out,  her  dress  pale  in  the  dark- 
ness. "Hello,"  she  said.  "Hello,  Eddie." 

"Hi,  Fran." 

Henry  felt  a  jolt  of  surprise  at  hearing  his 
wife's  nickname  coming  so  easily  from  the 
man's  lips. 

"Isn't  it  a  divine  night?"  Fran  stretched  out 
her  arms  as  if  to  enfold  everything.  "I  don't 
know  how  anyone  can  stay  indoors." 
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Henry  looked  at  her.  The  musical  tone  of 
her  voice,  the  word  "divine,"  her  little  encom- 
passing gesture  were  almost  girlish,  and  sud- 
denly they  evoked  a  host  of  vague  memories 
that  stirred  in  his  mind  and  brought  back 
another  Fran  at  another  time,  long  ago. 

"Yeah,"  Eddie  said.  "It's  a  nice  night  to  be 
doing  something."  As  if  the  thought  pained 
him,  he  looked  around  him  restlessly.  "I  miss 
having  my  car.  it  was  a  yellow  Caddie  with 
black  wheels  and  trim— every  time  I  parked 
her,  people  used  to  gather  around  to  look  her 
over." 

Smiling  a  little,  Henry  said,  "A  car  like  that 
would  have  been  a  sensation  on  this  block." 


He  looked  away.  "I  think  I'll  go  inside  and 
read  a  little." 

Eddie  said,  "I  don't  go  for  books  much;  I 
can't  keep  my  mind  on  them.  I'd  rather  wait, 
any  day,  and  see  the  movie  version." 

Henry  smiled  faintly.  Fran's  shoulder  was 
close  to  his  as  if  the  three  of  them  had  di- 
vided—Fran and  himself  on  one  side,  Eddie 
Fernandes  irrevocably  on  the  other. 

"Well,"  he  said  again.  "I  guess  I'll  go  in." 

Fran  added  quickly,  "So  will  I." 

Eddie  looked  up  at  her.  "What's  your 
hurry?"  he  said.  "Keep  me  company  for  a 
while."  He  looked  at  Henry  and  grinned.  "I'm 
lonesome." 
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Fran  seemed  to  be  hesitating,  as  if  some 
struggle  were  going  on  in  her  mind.  She  let  out 
her  breath  and  said,  "I'll  just  stay  out  another 
minute  or  two." 

Henry  nodded  to  Eddie.  "See  you,"  he  said. 

He  was  absorbed  in  his  book,  sitting  on  the 
wicker  chair  under  the  bridge  lamp,  when 
Fran  came  in.  With  his  eyes  still  on  the  printed 
page,  he  said,  "We  ought  to  call  Joanie." 

It  was  then  that  they  heard  the  quick,  run- 
ning footsteps  and  the  high  voices  of  children, 
capped  by  a  scream  of  laughter.  There  was  the 
clatter  of  drumming  feet  on  the  steps,  then  the 
door  opened  and  Joanie  and  Reenie  burst  in  as 
if  catapulted  from  a  single  slingshot. 

"Pa!"  Joanie  cried  out  in  her  high,  shrill 
voice.  "Mamma,  wait  till  you  hear!"  She 
leaned  breathlessly  against  her  father's  chair, 
her  round  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement.  Her 
hand  went  up  to  her  chest,  as  if  she  had  a 
stitch  of  pain  there  from  running.  "Oh,  I'm  so 
breathly."  she  said. 

Henry  laughed.  "Breathless,"  he  said.  "And 
take  it  easy,"  he  told  her.  "What's  all  the  ex- 
citement?" 

Reenie  was  breathing  heavily,  too,  her 
freckled  face  \ery  pale,  as  if  all  the  color  in 
her  skin  had  been  swept  up  into  her  flaming 
red  hair.  She  burst  out:  "Let  me  tell  it!" 

Joanie  stood  still,  gulping  in  a  deep  breath 
of  air.  "All  right,"  she  said.  "You  tell  it." 

"Well  "  Suddenly  important,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage,  Reenie  looked  around  her. 
"My  mother  and  father  read  in  the  papers 
about  the  heat  wave  coming  and  they  decided 
that  we  should  go  to  the  country  for  two 
weeks,  starting  next  Fri- 
day." 

Fran  felt  her  heart  sink. 
"Cio  away?"  she  said. 
"You're  going  away, 
Reenie?" 

"Wait!"  Joanie 
screamed.  "I'm  going  too! 
I  hey  invited  me  to  come 
along  with  Iheni!" 

Reenie  said,  "That's  right.  My  mother  said 
It  would  be  line  if  Joanie  came  along."  She 
looked  at  Henry.  "She's  going  to  call  you 
about  it  tomorrow.'' 

Joanie  broke  in  impatiently:  "The  place  is 
in  the  mountains!  There's  a  lake!  We'll  go  out 
in  a  rowboat  every  day!" 

Reenie  said,  "It's  only  fifty  dollars  a  week 
for  a  child."  The  note  of  importance  had  come 
back  into  her  voice.  "And  no  carfare.  We're 
iliixing  up  in  our  car."  She  added  rapidly, 
'And  my  mother  says  Joanie  will  hardly  need 
any  extra  clothes;  it's  a  very  quiet  place." 

Again  there  was  a  silence.  Suddenly  the  two 
children  looked  uncertain,  as  if  they  could 
sense  a  queerness  in  the  new  silence,  some- 
thing not  quite  right. 

Joanie  looked  faintly  afraid.  "Pa,"  she  said. 
"I  can  go,  can't  I?" 

Henry  could  not  breathe;  his  lips  moved, 
but  no  words  would  come.  They  were  waiting, 
all  of  them,  for  what  they  wanted  but  he 
could  not  give.  Yet  how  could  he  say  no?  He 
was  trapped;  and  the  long,  agonizing  seconds 

were  ticking  by  

When  he  finally  spoke,  the  words  came 
stiffly,  as  if  he  were  speaking  through  a  muzzle. 
"We'll  see,"  he  said. 

The  heat  advanced  slyly  on  the  city,  creep- 
ing into  the  rooms,  the  caverns  of  the  subway, 
the  shops  and  buses.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  radio  announcers  forecast  that  the 
rising  thermometer  was  expected  to  break  all 
records,  and  neighbors  looked  at  one  another 
and  tried  to  make  little  jokes.  "Looks  like 
we're  in  for  it  now!"  they  would  call  out;  or 
"Better  get  out  those  ice  cubes!" 

Claire  entered  the  air-cooled  department 
store  with  a  sense  of  deliverance.  The  dinner 
invitation  to  Johnny  Eldridge  was  foremost 
in  her  mind,  and  as  she  moved  behind  the 
counter,  her  eyes  kept  going  to  his  desk. 

As  she  arranged  some  hosiery  boxes  on  the 
glass  counter,  the  carefully  rehearsed  words 
of  the  invitation  ran  around  in  her  mind  like  a 
team  of  trained  mice  in  a  cage.  Finally  he 
looked  up  and  saw  her.  His  face  changed  and 
he  began  walking  over. 

"Hello,  Claire." 

She  looked  up.  "Hello,  Johnny." 


To  love  is  to  find  pleasure 
in  the  happiness  of  the 
person  loved.  leibnitz 


"It's  going  to  be  slow  today;  women  aren' 
buying  stockings."  He  smiled.  "They're  think 
ing  of  what  to  take  off,  not  what  to  put  on.' 

She  smiled  too.  "I  guess  so.  Although  ■ 
don't  know  what  else  they  can  take  off"  arn 
still  go  out  on  the  street."  He's  so  sophisticaiea 
she  thought ;  /  always  have  sophisiticated  con 
versations  when  I'm  with  him. 

He  leaned  over.  "I  came  over  to  tell  yoi 
some  news.  I'm  going  to  be  shifted  from  th( 
department  Monday  morning." 
She  stared  at  him.  "Shifted?" 
"They're  moving  me  to  men's  robes.  Oi 
Monday,  I'll  be  an  assistant  buyer." 
"Why,  that's  wonderful,"  she  said. 
"Thanks.  I'm  pretty  happy  about  it." 
/'//  probably  never  see  him  again,  Clain 
thought.  She  was  like  someone  immediatel; 
after  a  shocking  accident,  still  too  dazed  anc 
shaken  to  assess  the  extent  of  her  injuries 
"When  did  you  hear  about  it?" 

"Oh,  it's  been  in  the  wind  for  a  couple  o 
weeks."  He  looked  around  him  and  then  a 
her  again.  "I'm  going  to  walk  away  and  no 
look  back.  Don't  move.  I  want  to  remembe 
you  always  as  you  are  at  this  moment,  ii 
front  of  the  cash  register." 

She  felt  a  stinging  behind  her  eyes.  "I  hop< 
you'll  visit  us  once  in  a  while." 

"Sure  I  will."  He  sounded  sincere  now. 
know  I'll  miss  being  around  here.  I've  me 
some  nice  people." 

Nice  people.  Her  spirits  fell  to  a  lower,  eve 
more  sorrowful  place.  But  she  put  a  lift  in  In 
voice.  "Well,  I  guess  you  can  keep  your  re 
carnation  as  a  souvenir. 
"I'll  have  it  stuffed." 

"Johnny  "  she  sale 

And  suddenly  the  word 
which  she  had  rehearsec 
so  carefuly  came  out  al 
wrong.  "You  were  sayinj 
once  that  you  hated  eatin; 
in  restaurants — what  I  meat 
is,  if  you'd  like  a  home 

cooked  meal,  my  mother  "  She  stopped 

The  back  of  her  neck  felt  hot  and  stiff".  "Wouh 
you  like  to  have  dinner  with  us  next  Wednes 
day  night?" 

He  smiled.  "That  sounds  fine." 
For  a  moment  she  was  so  stunned  that  sb 
could  not  speak.  Then  she  said,  "I'll  give  yoi 
our  address  and  tell  you  how  to  get  there.' 

"Why  don't  we  drive  out  together  when  th' 
store  closes?  You  could  meet  me  outside." 

"All  right."  She  swallowed.  "What  tin!' 
and  where?" 

"Oh,  I  can  call  you  Sunday  and  make  ar 
rangements.  What's  your  phone  number?" 

She  gave  it  to  him.  He  scribbled  it  dowr 
just  as  someone  called  out,  "Mis-ter  El 
dridge!" 

"Good-by,"  he  said.  "Duty  calls  and  I  g 
reluctantly.  Each  time  we  part,  I  die  a  little. 

A  woman  stopped  at  the  counter.  Claii 
turned  to  her  immediately.  "May  I  help  you? 
she  said.  And  her  smile  was  so  dazzling,  S' 
filled  with  radiance  that,  for  a  moment,  th 
woman  could  only  stare  back  blankly,  as  i 
she  had  forgotten  why  she  was  there. 

Henry  had  been  sleeping  badly  lately ;  ther 
had  been  a  recurrent  dream.  He  was  runnin; 
to  make  a  train;  just  as  he  neared  it,  th 
whistle  blew,  the  doors  closed,  it  started  ot 
without  him.  At  this  point  he  always  woke  up 
his  breathing  still  heavy,  his  body  so  spen 
with  exhaustion  that  he  could  not  move. 

Now,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk,  it  was  an  efl'or 
to  smile  when  George  Blake  stopped  for 
minute  to  talk. 

"Things  are  sure  quiet,"  George  said.  "An^ 
they're  going  to  be  quieter  still,  if  this  hea 
keeps  up."  He  looked  as  crisp  and  British  a 
ever  in  his  dark  tropical  suit  and  striped  tit 
"You  look  a  little  off"  your  feed,  Henry." 

"I  haven't  been  sleeping  well." 

George  leaned  forward  a  little,  lowering  hi 
voice.  "I  can  believe  it.  I  can  imagine  vvh^i 
you're  going  through.  It's  taking  a  long  time. 

IVhy,  he's  on  my  side,  Henry  thought  wit 
surprise ;  he  wants  me  to  win.  He  felt  a  sense  c 
comfort  and  gratitude. 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "Actually,  it's  only  bee 
a  few  weeks.  It  just  seems  long."  It  was  a  relii 
to  talk  about  it,  to  share  it  with  someone. 
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Of  course  you  want  a  shining  pan 
to  cook  your  family^  food  in ! 


You  protect  your  family's  health 
when  you  cook  in  a  shining  clean  pan 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  92 

George  straightened  swiftly,  coloring  a 
little.  "I  hear  there's  a  big  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce luncheon  meeting  today." 

"Yeah,"  Henry  said.  "Big  issue  coming  up. 
Gibbsville  wants  a  public  swimming  pool 
for  its  citizens  next  year,  like  some  of  the  other 
small  towns  around  here." 

"So  I  hear."  George  glanced  away  through 
the  side  window  to  the  street,  baking  under 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  "Well,  they  picked 
a  good  day  for  it.  On  a  day  like  this,  I'd  vote 
for  a  wading  pool  in  the  bank." 

"There'll  be  a  battle  anyway.  There  usually 
is.  I'll  be  there  in  the  middle  of  it,  representing 
the  bank."  He  added  quickly,  "Roger  too." 

"Mr.  Pierson  too." 

Henry's  hands  stilled.  "Mr.  Pierson?'' 

"He  said  yesterday  that  he  thought  he'd  go 
and  see  what  was  cooking." 

Henry  turned  to  look  at  Roger.  He  was  jot- 
ting down  notes  on  a  scratch  pad,  and  Henry 
got  the  uneasy  feeling  that  they  had  to  do 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon. 

Ifs  a  challenge  for  him,  Henry  thought.  He 
can't  wail. 

Suddenly  he  could  .see  himself  objectively, 
sitting  there  tired,  unable  to  raise  the  droop- 
ing flag  of  his  spirit,  dreading  the  meeting 
ahead  where  he  would  be  pitted  against  Roger 
under  the  watcliful  eyes  of  Mr.  Pierson. 

I've  got  to  put  up  a  Jight,  he  thought.  /  can't 
let  him  take  it  away  from  me;  it  means  too 
much. 

The  Pickwick  Inn  was  only  a  short  drive 
from  the  main  shopping  center  of  town.  It 
was  here  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  met 
every  other  Thursday.  Today  the  meeting  was 
small  because  of  (he  heat  and  the  time  of  the 
year.  There  were  about  twenty  men  in  the 
room,  their  mingling  voices  rising  in  the  air 
along  with  the  faint  drifts  of  smoke  from  the 
cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Henry,  a  martini  in  his  hand,  stood  with 
Roger,  Mr.  Pierson  and  three  of  Gibbsville's 
leading  businessmen.  He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  drink  the  martini  or  not. 
Liquor  sometimes  litillalcd  his  senses  and  at 
other  times  almost  put  him  to  sleep.  He  took  a 
few  hesitant  sips  now  and  waited  cautiously 
for  the  elfect. 

"What  an  arm,"  Roger  was  saying.  "Fanned 
eight  in  a  row  and  almost  made  it  a  no-hitter." 

"Well,  of  course  lie's  pretty  good,"  said  Mr. 
Wendell,  of  the  Gibbsville  Textile  Company. 
"But  I  think  he's  getting  old," 

"Oh,  no  doubt,"  Roger  said  hastily.  "I 
think  so  too.  I  was  only  saying  that  he  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  have  it  last  night." 

Who  are  llwy  tallying  alxiul  ?  Henry  thought, 
worried  because  he  wasn't  taking  part  in  the 
conversation,  with  Mr  Pierson  standing  there. 
It  made  him  look  like  some  old  fuddy-duddy 
who  was  out  of  touch  with  things. 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "I  miss  the  Dodgers 
and  the  Giants  since  they  moved  out  West. 
Those  games  were  something  to  watch." 

"Oh,  yes."  Mr.  Wendell  turned  to  look  at 
him.  "The  truth  is,  I  don't  follow  the  National 
League  too  much.  I'm  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
Yankee  fan,  maybe  that's  the  rea.son." 

Roger  laughed.  "1  am  too.  I  have  been  ever 
since  I  was  a  kid." 

Mr  .  Pierson  smiled.  "If  the  two  of  you  have 
such  faith  in  the  Yankees,  you'd  better  reserve 
your  seats  right  now." 

The  two  of  you,  Henry  thought.  Mr.  Pierson 
had  seen  it,  too,  then— that  small  alliance 
which  Roger  had  achieved  within  a  few  mo- 
ments as  they  stood  there.  Maybe,  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  Pierson  was  thinking.  You've  got 
to  hand  it  to  this  boy;  he  has  a  knack  of  latch- 
ing on  to  potential  business. 

He  lifted  the  glass  and  took  a  good  swallow. 
Immediately  he  felt  something  poking  down 
like  a  hot  wire  inside  him.  He  drew  in  his 
breath  and  turned  to  Mr.  Wendell. 

"How's  your  daughter?"  he  said. 

"Marjorie?  She's  fine,  thanks." 

"Let's  see— she  must  be  about  the  same  age 
as  my  oldest  girl." 

"Marge  is  eighteen." 

"That's  what  I  figured.  Claire  is  nineteen. 
But  sometimes  I  think  she's  a  hundred  and 
two."  Henry  shook  his  head.  "She  seems  to 
take  life  very  seriously— gets  very  excited 
about  things." 


A  light  broke  out  on  Mr.  Wendell's  face. 
"What  is  it  with  the  kids  today?"  He  turned 
around  all  the  way,  his  free  hand  going  up  in 
a  helpless  gesture.  "You  can  hardly  say  a  word 
to  them  without  a  fuse  blowing  out." 

As  they  went  on  talking,  it  came  to  Henry 
that  Mr.  Wendell  was  now  standing  with  his 
back  to  Roger,  and  he  felt  a  satisfaction  which 
was  instantly  followed  by  shame.  How  petty 
and  childish  it  all  was.  Suddenly  he  hated  all 
of  it :  the  little  trickeries,  the  deceits,  the  tiny 
self-betrayals,  all  aimed  at  selling  himself  to 
Mr.  Pierson  and  cutting  out  Roger. 

Lunch  was  served.  The  fruit  cup  was  warm, 
the  chicken  slightly  underdone;  the  conversa- 
tion shuttled  from  the  public  swimming  pool 
to  the  state  of  business  to  the  latest  Russian 
announcement  on  disarmament  and  back  to 
the  swimming  pool  again.  Finally  the  ice 
cream  was  finished  and  the  dishes  taken  away. 

Phil  Henderson,  president  of  the  Gibbsville 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  rose  and  tapped  the 
small  gavel  discreetly.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"I  think  we  all  know  the  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed today — it's  been  on  our  minds  ever 
since  early  spring."  He  straightened  his  glasses 
on  his  nose.  "That  subject  is  a  public  swim- 
ming pool  for  the  people  of  Gibbsville — espe- 
cially for  Gibbsville's  children."  He  cleared 
his  throat.  "Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "we've 


all  discussed  this  thing  informally  among  our- 
selves many  times  and  we  all  want  the  pool,  I 
guess.  The  important  question  is:  How  much 
will  it  cost  and  how  will  we  raise  the  money?" 

He  straightened,  allowed  a  few  moments  to 
pass.  "Well,  it  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

There  was  a  murmur  around  the  table  and 
some  shaking  of  heads.  Henderson  leaned  for- 
ward again.  "That's  the  tab,  gentlemen,"  he 
said.  "The  question  now  is — how  do  we  raise 
the  money?" 

A  man  at  the  far  end  of  Henry's  table  raised 
his  hand.  "How  about  some  kind  of  a  drive?" 
He  looked  hesitant.  "Maybe  a  summer  fair, 
and  a  couple  of  dances— things  like  that." 

An  elderly,  balding  man  across  the  room 
interrupted  impatiently.  "It  would  take  us  ten 
years  to  raise  a  hundred  grand  that  way, 
Harry.  I'm  against  it." 

A  short  lull  followed.  As  Henry  turned  his 
head,  he  felt  a  tiny  jerk  in  his  chest.  Roger,  at 
the  table  opposite,  was  raising  his  hand.  "Well, 
Phil,  it  seems  to  me  " 

Henry  thought  quickly.  Since  when  does  he 
call  him  Phil? 

"         that  there's  really  only  one  answer 

here,"  Roger  was  saying.  "One  way  to  raise 
the  money  in  time  for  next  year  without  caus- 
ing any  serious  damage  in  any  direction.  And 


Work 

Can  be  Made 

Easier  By  Margaret  Davidson 


Homcmaliing  Editor 


Can  opener  ii  electrical 

The  electric  can  opener  plugs  in  any- 
where, works  fast  and  silently.  It  han- 
dles all  sizes  up  to  the  big  juice  cans. 
Tops  are  held  in  place  by  a  magnetic 
mechanism  so  that  they  won't  fall  in. 


Ironing  board  tlidei  out  of  chett 

Place  to  iron  is  no  problem.  A  marble- 
topped  server  chest,  60"  wide,  has  top 
panel  that  opens  to  bring  out  the 
board.  Finish  pressing,  and  board 
slides  back  into  the  chest  out  of  sight. 
We  think  it  is  a  great  innovation. 


Drawers  open  at  a  slant 

Kitchen  drawers  under  wall  cabinet 
drop  down  at  a  slant  to  keep  cutlery 
or  other  aids  handy.  Other  cupboards 
we've  seen  have  surprises  too:  mov- 
able shelves;  with  metal  inserts  for 
baked  foods;  with  drawers  complete 
with  dividers  to  separate  the  cutlery. 


that's  by  increasing  local  taxes."  He  looked 
around  him  with  an  expression  of  deep  sin- 
cerity. "I'm  only  thinking  of  the  welfare  of 
the  town."  , 
Oh.  for  Pete's  sake.  Henry  thought  irritably. 
Surely  Mr.  Pierson,  as  well  as  every  other  man 
here,  could  see  what  a  phony  Roger  was?  But 
Mr.  Pierson  was  looking  down  at  his  coffee 
cup  and  turning  it  slowly  from  side  to  side  in 
the  saucer. 

Henry  thought,  I've  got  to  speak  up.  I've  got 
to  make  some  sort  of  impression  too.  He  felt 
a  faint  prickle  of  sweat  on  his  forehead.  Go  on, 
he  goaded  himself ;  go  on.  His  hand  had  been 
entwined  around  the  stem  of  his  martini  glass  j 
and  now  he  lifted  the  glass  and  gulped  downj 
the  half  cocktail  that  was  left. 

"After  all,"  Wayne  Sturdevant  was  saying, . 
"we  seem  to  be  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  everybody  in  town  wants  a  swimming' 
pool.  But  do  they?  Let's  make  sure  that  a  pool' 
is  a  real  necessity  before  we  start  taxing  ever 
one." 

Hands  from  all  sides  of  the  room  had  gone 
up;  the  chorus  of  protest  began.  The  beaches 
were  a  long  forty-minute  ride  away;  not  every- 
one owned  a  car;  the  beaches  were  jammed  or 
hot  days  and  the  ocean  waters  around  the 
had  never  been  entirely  cleared  of  a  charge  l 
pollution,  anyway.  There  was  no  question 
about  it.  Gibbsville  had  to  have — was  entitled 
to  have — its  own  bathing  facilities.  Maybe  Mr 
Busby  was  right;  maybe  taxation  was  the  only 
realistic  answer. 

The  martini  that  Henry  had  gulped  down 
lay  like  a  banked  fire  in  his  stomach.  As  he 
looked  around  him,  he  felt  different,  calmer 
almost  defiant.  Pull  up  your  socks,  boy,  he  told 
himself;  pull  up  your  socks.  He  raised  his 
hand. 

Henderson  said,  "Mr.  Marshall."  There 
was  a  faint  surprise  in  his  voice. 

All  the  eyes  went  to  Henry.  He  had  a  mo- 
ment of  panic.  Then  he  said  in  his  slow  way, 
"Well,  now,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  taxation  is  the 
only  answer  here."  Opposite  him,  he  saw  a 
man  swallow  a  yawn ;  he  looked  away.  "If  you 
start  taxing  everybody,  there's  going  to  be  a 
squawk,"  he  said.  "Not  from  the  young  mar 
ried  people  living  in  the  new  developments— 
they've  all  got  small  children.  They'll  pay  a 
tax,  all  right.  But  there's  another  part  of 
Gibbsville — the  group  you  could  call  the  old 
settlers.  They're  getting  on  in  years  now,  but 
a  lot  of  them  are  very  active  around  election 
time."  He  looked  around  him.  "You  slap  a 
tax  on  them  for  a  town  swimming  pool  and 
you're  going  to  hear  a  holler  going  up."  He 
paused.  "They're  complaining  enough  about 
taxes  now.  I  ought  to  know;  I  hear  them  often 
enough  at  the  bank.  Anyway,  these  people 
have  no  children;  tl:;  whole  issue  doesn't 
mean  a  thing  to  them." 

He  leaned  back,  shaking  his  head.  His  heart 
was  beating  heavily.  "They'll  vote  against 
the  whole  proposition  right  from  the  start." 
Roger,  he  saw,  was  sitting  very  still  in  his 
chair,  a  faint  flush  on  his  cheeks. 

"How  will  we  raise  the  money,  then?"  With 
an  effort,  he  looked  around  him  again.  "I 
think  it  should  be  done  by  contribution.  Con 
tributions  from  the  two  groups  in  town  which 
would  benefit  most  from  having  a  swimming 
pool — the  young  married  couples  in  the  ranch- 
house  developments  and  the  business  con- 
cerns. A  drive  would  be  necessary;  we'd  have 
to  really  get  back  of  it.  It  could  mostly  be 
done  on  a  pledge  basis,  I  think." 

Wayne  Sturdevant  said,  frowning,  "A 
pledge  basis?" 

"That's  right."  Henry  looked  at  him.  "A 
person  can  pledge  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars, 
say,  over  a  period  of  three  years — that's  about 
three  dollars  a  month.  The  business  houses,  of 
course,  could  pledge  more." 

Henderson  said  slowly,  "I  dunno.  It's  been 
a  slow  business  year." 

Henry  felt  a  faint  excitement.  They  were  all 
looking  surprised,  but  no  one  was  protesting. 
"Ordinarily,"  he  said  quickly,  "a  financial 
setup  like  this  isn't  bankable,  but  in  this: 
case — where  money  is  needed  in  a  hurry  to  get 
the  pool  built  by  next  summer — perhaps  the 
bank  could  lend  money  on  the  pledges." 

The  moment  the  words  were  out,  he  wished 
them  back.  What  had  come  over  him,  what 
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FOR  YOUR  FAMILY  FEASTING 


More  fresh  garden  corn 
flavor  than  any 
other  style! 


Tastes  sweet- 
like  young 


So  tender 
even  Grandpa 
can  eat  it! 


Look  for  this  new  label — 

DEL  MONTE® 
Rxmxijj  Stigrle  CORN 


corn ! 


Jamxiij  Stxjle 


WHO^i  KERNEL 

GOLDEN'SWEET  CORN 

APPROX  2  CUPS -4  TO  5  SERVINGS 


Comes  the  way  Mom 
cooks  fresh  corn  herself 
—In  liquid! 


And  the  liquid  makes 
it  easier  to 
heat — no  close 
watching  I 
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had  possessed  him?  It  was  so  unlike  his  usual 
way  with  a  problem,  so  slow  and  careful, 
reaching  out  finally  to  a  painstaking  con- 
clusion. 

But  there  had  been  an  immediate  spark  in 
the  air  around  him;  heads  had  been  raised  as 
if  everyone's  attention  had  been  arrested. 

"The  bank?"  Mr.  Wendell  said,  surprised. 
"Will  they  do  it?" 

Henry  dared  not  look  over  at  Mr.  Pierson. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "it  would  have  to  be  looked 
into.  Maybe  a  percentage  could  be  loaned  by 
the  bank  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
Churches  sometimes  raise  money  that  way." 


A  feverish  argument  took  place  in  his  mind. 
It  was  a  good  idea.  It  would  bring  activity, 
new  business  into  the  bank;  they  could  get 
some  fine  publicity  out  of  it.  But  would  the 
bank  be  willing  to  lend  the  money? 

■"Yeah,"  Phil  Henderson  said  slowly.  "Let's 
look  into  it,  then.  It  might  very  well  be  the 
answer  we're  looking  for."  He  glanced  up  at 
the  clock.  "Tm  afraid  we're  running  over, 
gentlemen;  I  know  you  want  to  get  back  to 
your  affairs.  We'll  call  the  meeting  closed." 

There  was  a  stir,  a  scraping  back  of  chairs,  a 
buzz  of  conversation  as  eveo  one  got  up.  Talk- 
ing, laughing,  lighting  cigarettes,  the  men 
started  walking  out. 


You  can  have  a  nicer  skin  if  you 

Wash  your  face  the  right  way 


Perhaps  you  think  you  already  know 
how  to  wash  your  face.  But  if  you  have 
pimples,  blackheads,  dry  or  excessively 
oily  skin,  such  skin  problems  usually  in- 
dicate improper  cleansing. 

The  right  way  to  wash  your  face 
starts  with  the  right  complexion  soap. 
Even  if  your  face  is  oily,  avoid  drying 
soaps  or  detergents.  They  may  cause 
lasting  damage.  A  complexion  soap 
prized  all  over  the  world  and  highly 
recommended  by  many  doctors  is 
Cuticura  Soap.  This  superemoUient 
soap  is  never  drying.  It  leaves  an  invis- 
ible medicated  film  that  helps  keep  the 
skin  soft,  fresh,  smooth  and  satiny. 

Lather-massage  face  and  neck  morn- 
ing and  night  a  full  minute.  Rinse  until 
all  feeling  of  slickness  is  gone.  Eight  to 
ten  splashes  may  be  enough.  If  your 
face  is  shiny  after  washing  you  need 
to  rinse  more. 

For  normal  skin  use  warm  water  and 
cool  rinses.  For  dry,  delicate  skin  use 
cool  water  only,  except  perhaps  at  bed- 
time when  you  might  try  the  warm- 
then-cool  routine. 


To  control  excess  oiliness,  wash  your 
face  as  often  as  possible,  three  or  more 
times  a  day.  Use  hot  water.  Rinse  with 
warm,  then  cool  water. 

Do  the  same  for  blemished  skin,  but 
lather  gently.  Avoid  picking  pimples 
and  squeezing  blackheads.  And  never 
try  to  cover  them  under  heavy,  chalky 
make-up.  Nothing  is  less  attractive.  In- 
stead, use  softening,  healing  Cuticura 
Ointment  nightly.  It  improves  your  skin 
as  it  quickly  relieves  pimples,  black- 
heads and  dryness. 

To  get  phenomenally  fast  relief  from 
pimples  and  keep  your  skin  cool,  fresh 
and  antisepticaliy  clean,  use  new 
Cuticura  Medicated  Liquid  in  the  morn- 
ing and  during  the  day.  This  greaseless, 
invisible,  fast-acting  formula  curbs  oili- 
ness, checks  blemish-spreading  bacte- 
ria, dries  up  pimples  fast  and  speeds 
healing. 

This  "full  treatment"  usually  brings 
sensational  results.  For  a  trial  kit  con- 
taining all  3  Cuticura  skin  aids,  send 
25 ('  (no  stamps)  to  Cuticura,  Dept. 
LHB-91,  Maiden  48,  Mass. 


When  Henry  reached  the  landing  outside, 
he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  turned 
around.  Mr.  Pierson  stood  there,  grave. 

"Well,  Henry,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
the  board  of  directors  at  the  bank  is  going  to 
think  about  this."  He  sighed  deeply  and 
moved  away,  shaking  his  head. 

Oh,  Henry  thought,  standing  very  still,  he 
didn't  like  it.  He  didn't  like  it  at  all. 

Inside  the  Marshall  living  room,  Dolores 
was  finishing  her  dusting.  When  Joanie  en- 
tered the  room,  she  turned  and  straightened. 
Joanie  was  wearing  shorts  and  a  crumpled 
cotton  sleeveless  blouse.  Her  feet  were  bare. 
She  padded  over  to  the  sofa  and  flopped  down 
hea\ily,  full  length  on  the  cushions.  "Whew, 
I'm  hot,"  she  said.  "I'm  so  hot.  I  could  die." 

Dolores  felt  an  irritation.  "I  just  got  done 
plumring  up  them  cushions,"  she  said.  But 
her  annoyance  faded  as  Joanie  struggled  sud- 
denly to  a  half-sitting  position  on  the  sofa, 
supported  by  her  elbows. 

"Guess  what,"  Joanie  said.  "I'm  going 
away  next  week." 

Dolores  stared  at  her.  "No,"  she  said  in  dis- 
belief. "Where  you  going?" 

"Up  to  the  country.  With  Reenie  and  her 
mother.  For  two  weeks."  The  little  giri  spoke 
rapidly,  a  flush  in  her  cheeks.  "It's  called  Blue 
Echo  Lodge  and  it's  on  a  lake.  You  can  run 
right  out  the  door  and  into  the  water." 

"Well,  well,"  Dolores  said.  "Ain't  that 
nice."  She  was  puzzled,  looking  at  the  child. 

Something,  she  thought,  is  a  little  rotten  in 
Denmark. 

She  cleared  her  throat  and  pushed  the 
sweeper  forward  again.  "You  send  me  a  post 
card  now.  Don't  forget  your  poor  friends  who 
have  to  slave  in  the  heat  back  home." 

"Oh.  I  won't!"  Joanie's  voice  rose  gaily. 
"I'll  send  you  i\\o  post  cards.  Dolores." 

There  was  a  movement  at  the  archway  and 
they  both  looked  up.  "Post  cards?"  Fran  said. 
"From  where?" 

Joanie  jumped  up  swiftly,  the  flush  deeper 
in  her  face.  "Oh,  we  were  just  talking  "  she 
said,  not  meeting  her  mother's  eyes.  She  gave 
a  nervous  laugh  and  began  skipping  rapidly 
from  the  room,  singing.  But  the  tune  was  un- 


formed, as  if  sne  had  grabbed  a  few  notes : 
quickly  out  of  the  air. 

When  she  was  gone,  Fran  bit  her  underl 
"What  did  she  say  to  you,  Dolores?" 

"She  said  she  was  going  away  next 
with  Reenie." 

Fran  looked  away,  motionless.  We  ha\e 
tell  her,  she  thought ;  we  should  have  told  , 
right  from  the  start. 

Dolores  was  saying,  "Joanie  isn't  goi; 
then?" 

Fran  drew  in  her  breath.  "I  don't  think 
Dolores."  Her  mind  searched  for  a  few  fa 
saving  words.  "Mr.  Marshall  and  I  want  i 
here  with  us  in  case  we  all  decide  to  take  a 
tie  trip  ourselves." 

"Yeah."  Dolores  lowered  her  gaze  c 
erectly.  They're  busted,  she  thought;  ; 
busted.  I'll  probably  get  the  heave-ho  m)s 
pretty  soon. 

Later  that  morning,  the  telephone  rang 
the  living  room.  Answering  it,  Fran  hei 
Claire's  voice,  light  and  gay.  "I  thought 
tell  you  that  I  invited  someone  for  dinner ! 
next  Wednesday  night." 

"The  young  man  from  the  store?" 

"That's  right.  John  Eldridge." 

"Well,  that's  nice."  Fran  tried  to  put  soi 
enthusiasm  into  her  tone.  "I  only  hope,"  s 
said,  "that  it'll  be  cooler  by  then.  It's  ji 
sweltering  here." 

"Oh,  mother!"  Claire's  voice  was  indulge 
"It's  almost  a  week  away!" 

"Well,  the  pajjers  say  "  Fran  stopp 

wondering  why  the  news  of  the  dinner  im. 
tion  couldn't  have  waited  until  evening.'  "V 
that  why  you  called,  dear?" 

"Well— I  thought  we'd  better  get  somec 
lined  up  to  serve." 

Fran  stared  blankly  at  the  wall.  "Ser\ 
Serve  what?" 

"The  dinner,  of  course."  Claire  sounded 
tient.  "He  comes  from  a  fine  old  Boston  fa 
ily;  they're  very  well-to-do.  I  want  everythi 
to  be  as  nice  as  we  can  make  it.  Don't 
have  a  lace  tablecloth  somewhere?" 

"Lace  tablecloth?"  Fran  wet  her  lip 
"Claire,"  she  said,  "now  I'm  warning  yc 
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By  MUNRO  LEAF 

Phone-Fiddlers  are  a  pest  to  everybody.  They  think 
that  telephones  are  some  sort  of  toys  and  they  play 
with  them  and  make  trouble  for  many  people. 
Tiny  baby  Phone-Fiddlers  don't  know  that  they 
are  doing  any  harm,  but  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  know  how  important  telephones  are  to  their 
families  they  don't  play  with  them  any  more,  and 
stop  being  Phone-Fiddlers. 
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Which  is  more  important  to  your  child 

THE  SIZE  OF  HIS  HOME  OR  THE  SIZE  OF  HIS  MIND? 


A  THOUGHTFUL  ANSWER 
by  Dr.  J.  Chapman  Bradley 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  any  intelligent  parent  knows  the  answer  to  this  question 
as  well  as  I  do.  It  isn't  necessarily  a  big  home  but  a  good  home  that  produces 
the  outstanding  children  who  become  successful  men  and  women.  And  a  good 
home  has  nothing  to  do  with  size.  Whether  it  is  a  mansion  or  a  small 
apartment,  a  good  home  has  the  same  characteristics  everywhere.  It  is  a 
place  where  children  learn  that  a  high  standard  of  living  is  not  so  much  the 

number  of  rooms  one  has,  but  the  high  standards  one  lives  by  .  .  . 
a  place  where  it  is  more  important  to  enlarge  mind  and  soul  than  to 
enlarge  the  house. 

"The  first  step  in  enlarging  the  mind  is  knowledge,  and  that  is 

why  thinking  parents  put  the  acquisition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
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Don't  start  getting  any  crazy  ideas  that  we're 
ail  going  to  turn  ourselves  inside  out  and  go  to 
a  lot  ol'expensc  to  entertain  this  boy."  A  meas- 
ure of  calm  returned  to  her  with  the  words. 
"If  he  wants  to  come  here  for  a  nice,  simple 
dinner,  you  know  he's  welcome  and  I'll  do 
everything  1  can  to  make  it  pleasant.  But 
otherwise  " 

Claire  interrupted.  "Mother,  when  is  the 
last  time  I  asked  you  to  entertain  a  friend  of 
mine?"  she  asked. 

"Now,  Claire,"  Fran  protested,  "you  know 
you  can  ask  whomever  you  please  whenever 
you  want  to.  But  when  it  comes  to  making  a 


production  out  of  inviting  a  young  man  for 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  " 

"Is  this  what  you  call  making  a  produc- 
tion?" Claire's  voice  was  choked.  "To  have 
someone  serve,  and  to  put  a  decent  tablecloth 
on  the  table?  If  it  is,  then  all  I  can  say  is  that 
our  living  standards  have  become  pretty  low." 

"Well,"  Fran  said,  "I  don't  think  they're  so 
low."  But  she  had  lost  and  she  knew  it;  Claire 
would  have  her  way  about  the  dinner. 

She  turned  away  from  the  telephone  and 
then  stood  still.  For  the  first  time  it  came  to 
her  that  maybe  this  rich,  well-educated  boy 
from  a  fine  family  might  mean  a  brilliant  mar- 
riage for  Claire.  Were  they  in  love  and  was  this 


meeting  with  her  family  meant  as  a  serious 
overture? 

For  a  second  she  felt  a  spark  of  hope  and 
excitement,  then  it  died.  The  words  "well-to- 
do"  and  "old  Boston  family"  could  mean  that 
John  Eldridge  was  just  a  stuflFy,  spoiled  young 
man  who  would  accept  their  dinner  as  if  he 
were  doing  them  a  favor  and  then  fade  out  of 
Claire's  life,  hurting  her  far  more  deeply  than 

if  he  had  never  appeared  at  all  Maybe  

Her  hand  went  up  to  her  forehead.  Oh,  she 
didn't  know!  She  didn't  know  anything,  Fran 
thought;  nobody  told  her  anything.  Her  mind 
fretted,  worried,  ran  around  in  troubled  circles 
as  she  stood  there  in  the  suffocating  room;  she 
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felt  engulfed  by  all  of  them— Claire,  Joan 
Henry   

After  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  lunchec 
Henry,  back  at  his  desk  in  the  bank,  S( 
Roger  Busby  observing  him  from  his  own  dt 
a  few  yards  away.  "Interesting  meetini 
Roger  called  out.  He  rose  and  walked  over, 

"Yeah."  Henry's  voice  was  dry.  "I  hop 
didn't  talk  too  much."  He  caught  hims 
looking  up  anxiously  at  Roger  for  some  ki 
of  assurance.  "What  1  mean  is — what  did  y 
think  of  the  pledge  idea?" 

"Well,  fella"— Roger  spoke  with  gravity 
"I'm  not  sure  1  would  have  sounded  off  wi 
out  consulting  Pierson  first.  Did  he  give  y 
his  reaction?"  Now  it  was  he  who  was  looki 
down  anxiously  at  Henry,  as  if  for  assuran^ 

"He  said  a  few  words  to  me.  Nothing  ac 
ally  against  the  idea,  but— well— not  too 
thusiastic  either." 

"Oh,  well,"  Roger  said,  "I  wouldn't  k 
any  sleep  over  it." 

"I  won't."  He  watched  Roger  sitting  do' 
at  his  desk  again,  picking  up  some  pape 
whistling  soundlessly  between  his  perfect  tee 
It  was  as  if  Roger  had  added,  "You  sure  i 
your  foot  in  it,  fella." 

About  a  half  hour  later  Henry  was  standi 
at  the  cooler  when  George  Blake  sauntei 
over.  With  his  back  to  the  banking  platfor 
George  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  have  news 
you,  Henry.  I  don't  think  you're  going  to  h; 
to  sweat  it  out  much  longer." 

Henry's  face  felt  stiff.  "How  do  you  meat 

"I  was  talking  to  Pierson." 

Henry  swallowed.  "You  mean  he  said  soi 
thing?" 

"Only  that  he's  made  up  his  mind."  Geo 
held  his  cup  under  the  narrow  spigot 
pressed  the  plunger.  "I  brought  up  the  subji 
myself — something  like,  'When  are  we  goi 
to  have  someone  sitting  at  Joe's  desk  agai 
That  empty  chair  is  beginning  to  depress  m 
Something  like  that.  Just  a  lead."  The  tiny  c 
filled  at  last  and  brimmed  over.  "He  said  tl 
he'd  just  made  up  his  mind  and  that  we'd 
know  his  decision  next  Tuesday  after  the  bos 
of  directors'  meeting."  Suddenly  he  smil 
and  clapped  Henry  on  the  shoulder.  "Ch( 
up.  My  money's  on  you." 

But  Henry  did  not  move.  "When  did  he  t 
you  all  this?" 

"Right  after  he  came  back  from  that  Cha 
ber  of  Commerce  meeting." 

I've  lost,  Henry  thought.  I'm  not  gelling  i 
promotion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  coi 
only  reach  his  desk,  it  would  be  all  right; 
could  pick  up  a  paper  and  stare  down  at  it  ai 
no  one  would  know  what  he  was  thinking, 
one  could  guess  that  the  race  was  over  ai 
that  he  had  lost. 

As  he  stood  there,  a  clammy  sweat  brc 
out  on  his  forehead.  /  can't,  he  thought 
won't  be  able  to  take  it,  not  this  time. 

Inside  Henry  Marshall's  house,  the  dini 
room  was  liercely  hot.  An  ancient  electric  f 
was  trained  on  the  table  from  the  sideboa: 
and  although  it  clacked  away  in  a  mechanic 
ecstasy  the  stirred-up  air  was  stale  and  hum 
little  better  than  no  air  at  all. 

Joanie  ate  stolidly  and  quickly.  Her  rou 
face  was  alive  with  new  freckles  she  had 
quired  on  the  beach  that  day,  and  she  still  h 
a  slightly  drowned  look,  like  something  tl 
had  been  immersed  in  water  too  long.  Her  e\ 
were  slightly  bloodshot  and  her  movemei 
seemed  nervous  and  exhausted. 

"I'll  have  to  put  some  drops  in  your  e) 
after  supper."  Fran  frowned,  looking  at  Heni 
"I  couldn't  keep  her  out  of  the  water.  Shea 
Reenie  kept  jumping  in  every  other  mini 
and  they'd  stay  in  until  they  were  blue.' 

Henry  spoke  as  if  it  were  an  effort  to  dred 
up  the  words.  "Was  it  cool  at  the  beach?" 
said.  The  ride  home  from  the  bank  had  beei 
nightmare  of  heat  and  stalled  traffic  and  gas 
line  smells. 

"It  depended  on  the  breeze,"  Fran  answere 

Claire  said,  "I  haven't  been  to  a  beach  f 
an  awfully  long  time."  She  smiled  sunnily. 

Everyone  was  startled  by  the  smile.  Fr 
thought  quickly.  It's  because  that  boy  is  coi 
ing  for  dinner  next  week :  she  must  be  gone 
him,  all  right. 

Claire  had  not  complained  about  the  h( 
rors  of  the  home-coming  subway  ride;  she  h 
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icd  Fran  get  the  supper  together;  she  had 
1  liugged  Joanie  once  and  called  her 
oiiica."  It  was  as  if  she  carried  some  joyous 
ci  around  inside  her,  so  heavy  with  sweet- 
,  that  it  could  not  be  borne  unless  she 
icd  something  generously  with  others, 
laire  turned  to  Henry  suddenly,  her  hand 
ig  out  to  cover  his.  She  said,  "Guess  what 
ive  plans  for  the  living  room." 
he  little  gesture  of  affection,  so  rare  com- 
from  her,  astonished  him.  "Plans?" 
Oh,  don't  look  so  scared,  daddy!"  She 
;hed.  "1  saw  a  picture  of  a  room  in  a  maga- 
:  and  the  furniture  arrangement  might  work 
\  uT  living  room.  They  had  the  desk  coming 
■y  from  the  wall,  between  the  two  windows. 
:ver  thought  of  that  before." 
ran  almost  groaned.  "Oh,  Claire,"  she 
,  "not  again." 

Why  not?"  Claire  said.  "This  is  a  com- 
ely new  approach.  We'll  give  that  room  a 
t  in  the  arm  yet." 

here  seemed  to  be  no  end,  Henry  thought, 
ler  sweetness  and  good  humor.  "Let  her 
it,"  he  said,  looking  at  Fran.  "You  have  to 
•  her  A  for  effort,  anyway." 
Well,"  Fran  said,  "it's  too  hot  now  to 
ik  of  moving  furniture  or  anything  like 
."  Her  hand  reached  back  between  her 
ulder  blades  to  peel  away  the  damp  fabric 
ler  dress.  "Plenty  of  people  were  staying  on 
he  beach.  They  had  pillows  and  light  blan- 
,— all  kinds  of  paraphernalia." 
janie  looked  up  from  her  plate.  "Could  we 
p  on  the  beach  some  night?"  she  said, 
■enie  could  come  too.  Could  we,  ma?" 
ran  hesitated.  "Joanie— you'll  have  to 
n  how  to  do  a  lot  of  things  without  Reenie. 

■  ■  "wr  I  ■ 


Whatever  a  man's  age,  he  can  re- 
duce it  several  years  by  putting  a 
bright-colored  flower  in  his  button- 
hole. MARK  TWAIN 

low  it's  wonderful  to  have  a  close  friend, 
still  you  must  learn  to  do  things  on  your 
I,  be  independent." 

sanie's  face  turned  pale  under  the  freckles, 
h  her  eyes  swerving  to  her  father,  she  said 
ineword,  "Maylpleasebeexcused?" 
e  knew  instantly  that  she  was  terrified  of 
■ing  the  words:  "You  cannot  go  to  the 
ntry  with  Reenie."  In  her  mind,  until  she 
lally  heard  them,  she  could  hope  and  dream 
she  was  going.  Now,  balanced  on  the  very 
!  of  disaster,  she  was  in  a  panic  to  escape 
)re  it  was  too  late. 

lenry  felt  a  stab  of  pity.  "Joanie   " 

began.  /  must  tell  her,  he  thought;  the 
ner  she  knows  and  gets  oxer  lit,  the  better. 

anie  "  And  then,  because  he  could  not 

r  that  beseeching  look  in  her  eyes,  he  said 
kly,  "Don't  you  want  any  dessert?" 
No,  thank  you,"  Joanie  said.  "Excuse  me." 
noment  later  they  heard  the  slam  of  the 
len  door. 

ran  looked  at  Henry.  "Henry— you  ought 
ell  Joanie  that  she  isn't  going  away." 
Oh,  for  Pete's  sake,"  Henry  said.  Irritation 
Uded  his  voice.  "It  isn't  so  serious  if  she 
sn't  go."  His  voice  rose.  "Plenty  of  chil- 
1  don't  get  to  the  country  in  the  summer 
they  survive.  What's  so  terrible  about  it?" 
ran  looked  down  quickly.  "No  one  said  it 

*  terrible.  I  just  think  you  ought  to  tell  her 

a  con  as  you  can,  that's  all." 
I'll  tell  her;  I'll  tell  her!  Now— is  that  set- 
Something  seemed  to  collapse  abruptly 
1     him;  he  leaned  back  morosely.  "What's 

f*. dessert?  Not  that  I  want  anything." 
Watermelon." 

1  think  I'll  skip  it.  Excuse  me." 

ran  sighed.  "I  don't  know  what's  the  mat- 
fa  A'ith  your  father  lately,"  she  said  to  Claire. 

laire  said  cheerfully,  "It's  the  heat.  Did 
ask  anyone  to  serve,  mother?" 

Oh,  Claire,"  she  said  tiredly,  "you  know  I 
hen't.  I  was  at  the  beaCh  all  day." 

Well — ask  around  tomorrow,  will  you? 
Sdeone  experienced  and  with  a  nice  uni- 

n."  She  looked  up  bemused  at  the  ceiling, 
s  see— I'll  get  after  the  linens  this  week- 


"Linens?"  Fran  said.  "What  linens?" 
"Why,  the  tablecloth  and  napkins.  Cocktail 
napkins  and  guest  towels.  Things  like  that." 
"Cocktails  ?" 

"Well,  we  have  to  offer  him  a  drink!"  The 
sentence  came  like  an  explosion.  "How  can 
you  invite  a  guest  for  dinner  and  not  offer  him 
a  drink?" 

"In  this  heat?" 

Claire's  good  humor  seemed  to  flow  back, 
like  a  fountain  turning  on  again.  "Oh,  it  won't 
be  hot  by  then.  A  heat  wave  never  lasts  for 
more  than  a  couple  of  days." 

Fran  felt  a  drop  of  perspiration,  which 
seemed  to  have  the  tiny,  tickling  feet  of  a  centi- 


pede, run  down  the  side  of  her  cheek.  A  sense 
of  frustration  enveloped  her,  as  it  had  that 
morning.  She  felt  hot  and  tired  and  middle- 
aged  and  she  wanted  to  cry. 

The  telephone  rang  just  as  it  was  beginning 
to  grow  dark.  Henry  heard  it  from  the  front 
steps  of  the  porch.  "Telephone  for  you,"  Fran 
said.  "It's  Mrs.  Donovan,  Reenie's  mother." 

Henry  picked  up  the  waiting  receiver  and 
said  into  it  with  false  heartiness,  "Hello,  Mrs. 
Donovan.  How  are  you?" 

"Oh,  hot,"  the  voice  on  the  wire  said.  "Isn't 
it  terrible  ?  There  isn't  a  breath  of  air  tonight. 
That's  when  the  air  conditioner  is  a  blessing  in 


the  bedroom.  You  don't  have  one,  do  you." 
It  wasn't  a  question,  but  a  statement. 

"No,  we  don't,"  Henry  said.  "One  of  these 
days  we'll  get  around  to  it." 

"Oh,  you  should.  There's  nothing  like  it."  A 
slight  pause.  "Mr.  Marshall  " 

Henry  braced  himself.  "Yes?" 

"1  suppose  Joanie  has  told  you  about  the 
two  weeks  we're  planning  up  at  Lake  Ma- 
hopac.  I  do  hope  she  can  come  along." 

"I'm  afraid  not,  Mrs.  Donovan.  You  see 
we  may  be  going  away  ourselves  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Nothing  definite,  but  there's  a  good 
chance."  He  swallowed  and  went  on  again 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  99 

,  ickly.  "Naturally,  we  want  to  have  Joanie 
c  with  us  so  that  we  can  all  go  together." 
kit  the  lie  seemed  to  show  through.  There 

|i  s  silence  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

»rhen  Mrs.  Donovan  said,  "I  see.  You 
ow,  it's  only  fifty  dollars  a  week  for  a 
Id  " 

^enry  broke  in  quickly,  "Oh,  it  isn't  the 
mey."  He  managed  a  surprised  laugh, 
ood  heavens,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
just  that  " 

Oh,  I  know,  I  know,"  Mrs.  Donovan's 
ice  cut  in  hastily,  sounding  embarrassed.  "I 
t  wanted  to  give  you  all  the  facts.  I'm  so 
appointed.  Reenie  will  be  too.  And  of 
jrse  Joanie   "  Another  pause.  "Well, 

terribly  sorry.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Dono- 


van took  the  two  little  girls  for  a  ride  in  the 
car.  1  hope  that's  all  right." 

"Of  course.  Just  send  her  home  before  it 
gets  too  late." 

On  the  porch,  Fran  was  sitting  on  the  glider 
in  the  rapidly  gathering  dusk.  She  looked  up 
at  him.  "Did  you  tell  her?" 

"Yeah."  He  closed  his  eyes,  wishing  sud- 
denly that  it  were  late  enough  to  go  upstairs 
and  seek  oblivion  in  sleep.  It  had  been  a  long 
day;  it  seemed  years  since  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  luncheon.  Now,  in  his  mind,  he 
saw  again  the  horseshoe  of  attentive  faces, 
heard  his  own  voice  saying:  "Ordinarily,  a  fi- 
nancial setup  like  this  isn't  bankable,  but  in 
this  case— where  money  is  needed  in  a  hurry  to 
get  the  pool  built  by  next  summer— perhaps 
the  bank  could  lend  money  on  the  pledges." 
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He  went  inside.  When  he  reached  the  arch- 
way to  the  living  room,  he  stood  arrested.  The 
room  was  dim  with  the  light  of  one  lamp. 
Claire  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  dressed 
in  her  oldest  shorts  and  a  faded  sleeveless 
blouse.  Her  legs  and  feet  were  bare  and  her 
hair  pinned  up  carelessly.  She  had  placed  two 
lamps  on  the  floor,  pushed  two  tables  into  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  now  she  had  the  desk 
turned  halfway  as  she  pushed  against  it. 

He  stared  at  her,  dumfounded.  "What  in 
heaven's  name  are  you  doing?" 

She  grinned.  "Changing  things  around." 
She  went  to  the  sofa  and  picked  up  a  colored 
picture  which  had  been  torn  from  a  magazine. 
"Do  you  see?  The  window  arangement  and 
the  size  of  the  room  are  about  the  same.  But 
see  how  they've  arranged  the  furniture — with 
the  desk  coming  out  like  that." 

She  straightened  and  went  back  to  the  desk, 
her  bare  feet  padding  lightly  on  the  carpet. 
"Just  watch  this  magic  transformation,"  she 
said.  "Maybe,  when  I'm  finished,  they'll  send 
a  man  over  from  the  magazine  to  take  before- 
and-after  pictures.  Maybe  we'll  have  to  rope 
it  off  and  charge  the  neighbors  admission." 
She  was  grinning.  "This  room  always  had  an 
elusive  quality,  you  know.  Very  elusive.  I  just 
have  to  bring  it  out,  that's  all." 

Suddenly  he  was  infected  by  her  gaiety.  He 
said,  deadpan,  "I  dunno.  You  may  spoil  some- 
thing. You  may  take  away  that  lived-in  look." 

To  his  surprise,  she  laughed.  "You're  cute." 

Henry  stood  motionless,  feeling  a  glow  in- 
side him.  He  was  always  trying  to  be  funny 
with  her  and  not  succeeding;  now,  without 
even  thinking  about  it,  he  had  made  her  laugh. 
The  tiredness  seemed  to  slip  from  his  body. 

He  said,  "You  can't  be  moving  all  this  stufi" 
around  by  yourself.  I'll  help  you." 

A  light  broke  out  on  her  face.  "Oh,  daddy, 
will  you?" 

"O.K.  You  give  me  the  orders.  Where  does 
the  desk  go?" 

"Over  between  the  two  windows." 

"Roger."  He  went  over  to  the  desk  and 
grasped  the  other  edge  with  both  hands.  "Or- 
der received.  Over  to  control  tower." 

"Message  received  by  control  tower.  Go 
ahead.  Over  and  out." 

He  was  intoxicated  as  he  began  to  push  the 
desk  with  her  at  the  other  end.  They  were  mov- 
ing together,  joking  perfectly  together  on  cue; 
they  were  father  and  daughter,  pals,  partners 
with  everything  suddenly  clicking  close  and 
right  between  them.  And  all  because  he  had 
entered  this  cockeyed  game  of  rearranging  the 
room  in  the  suffocating  heat  according  to  a 
colored  picture  from  a  magazine. 

He  grunted,  "If  the  Wertbackers  look  out 
their  windows  and  see  what  we're  doing, 
they'll  think  we're  both  ready  for  the  booby 
hatch." 

"Maybe  we  are,"  she  said  gaily.  "Who 
cares?"  They  edged  the  end  of  the  desk  against 
the  wall.  "Now  let's  put  the  lamp  on  it.  But 
we  won't  look  at  anything  until  it's  all  finished. 
Otherwise,  we  won't  get  the  effect." 

"O.K.,"  Henry  said.  "Next  on  the  agenda?" 

"The  sofa.  We'll  put  it  where  the  desk  was." 

ThSy  transferred  the  sofa  from  one  wall  to 
another.  They  shifted  two  heavy  chairs  and 
tables.  "Don't  look,"  Claire  said.  "Don't  look 
until  the  end.  Maybe  it  will  be  so  stunning  that 
we  won't  recognize  it." 

Finally,  with  the  last  object  placed,  Claire 
stood  still.  "Now,"  she  said,  "I'll  walk  to  the 
doorway  and  close  my  eyes.  You  turn  on  all 
the  lamps,  daddy." 

Henry  moved  to  each  of  the  three  lamps  in 
turn,  clicking  on  the  lights.  Then  he  called  out, 
"Lights.  Camera.  Look." 

Her  eyes  opened.  First  they  stayed  trans- 
fixed on  the  desk.  Then,  as  if  with  an  effort, 
they  moved  slowly  around  the  room.  She 
stood  perfectly  still. 

Henry  said,  "What  is  it?" 

In  a  dead  voice  she  said,  "It  looks  horrible. 
Turn  the  lights  off"." 

"Horrible?"  He  looked  around  almost  daz- 
edly at  the  room,  glowing  brightly  now  in  the 
lamplight.  So  foolishly  had  he  been  carried 
along  on  her  wave  of  hope  that  failure  had  not 
occurred  to  him.  Now  he  saw  that  the  desk 
looked  ludicrous  sticking  out  from  the  wall. 
And  the  sofa,  transferred  to  the  one  long  wall 
that  faced  the  entrance  to  the  room,  was  now 
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the  focal  point  to  which  your  eye  was  immedi- 
ately drawn — the  shrunken  slip-cover  skirt 
hiking  up  in  front  like  the  skirt  of  some  old 
drunken  woman  trying  to  be  coquettish. 

Henry  licked  his  lips.  "Well  "  he  said. 

"We'll  move  the  desk  back,"  Claire  said. 
"And  we'll  put  the  sofa  on  that  short  wall— 
that's  the  darkest  part  of  the  room." 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  say,  "Aye-aye,  sir," 
and  then  closed  it  again.  All  the  good,  joking 
feeling  had  died  between  them. 

He  put  out  all  the  lights  except  one.  Grasp- 
ing a  heavy  table  from  each  side,  they  stag- 
gered across  the  room  with  it.  They  worked 
silently,  heavily  now,  grunting  only  "O.K.,"  or 
"A  little  more."  Henry  could  feel  the  sweat 
bathing  his  body;  there  was  a  stitch  of  pain 
in  his  side.  We're  crazy,  he  thought;  crazy, 
crazy  But  he  could  not  stop. 

After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  Claire 
said,  "All  right.  Let's  look  at  it." 

He  straightened,  looking  around  him.  Ev- 
erything was  in  a  new  place.  Was  it  better? 

"I'll  turn  on  the  lights  again,"  he  said. 

Claire  had  turned  around  at  the  doorway. 
As  he  moved  toward  a  lamp,  she  said  sud- 
denly, "No.  Don't  bother.  The  scarred  part  of 
the  desk  faces  the  room  now.  I  forgot  about 
that."  Her  mouth  was  a  thin  narrow  line  and 
her  breath  came  shallowly  in  her  chest.  "We'll 
move  the  two  heavy  chairs  over  to  the  window, 
with  the  coffee  table  between  them,  and  put 
the  desk  where  the  chairs  were." 

"Claire  " 

Her  eyes  lifted  doggedly  to  meet  his.  "You 
said  you'd  help  me." 

"I  know,  but   "  He  could  see  the  tiny 

glittering  beads  of  perspiration  on  her  upper 
lip.  She  was  very  pale  and  her  eyes  seemed 
dtirk  and  feverish.  "You'll  kill  yourself" 

"No,  I  won't.  I'm  strong.  I'm  not  tired." 

They  began  to  work  again.  He  could  feci  the 
dull  pounding  of  his  heart,  hear  her  labored, 
shallow  breathing  as  they  tugged  and  pushed 
together  in  the  dim,  sulftKating  little  room. 
Once  or  twice  his  eyes  lifted  to  Claire's  face 
and  then  moved  quickly  away  again.  There 
was  stimething  frightening  about  her  intensity. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  locked  in  battle  with  the 
room,  as  if  she  were  pitting  all  her  youth  and 
strong  will  in  a  struggle  with  an  ancient  en- 
emy and  she  would  not  admit  defeat  until  she 
dropped  from  exhaustion. 

I-  inally.  as  if  emerging  from  a  nightmare,  he 
heard  Claire  say,  "O.K.,  thafsall."  He  straight- 
ened painfully,  taking  out  his  sodden  handker- 
chief to  mop  at  his  face. 

"Do  I  turn  on  the  lights?"  he  said. 

"All  right.  Please." 

He  turned  on  the  lights.  Claire  walked  to- 
ward the  doorway,  her  head  down  as  she 
looked  at  the  floor,  her  hands  clenched  at  her 
sides.  Then  she  turned  again  in  the  glowing 
brightness  and  looked  at  the  room. 

He  saw  instantly  by  her  face  that  she  had 
lost  her  battle.  Her  voice  came  in  a  passionate 
burst  of  words:  "1  can't  ask  him  here!  How 
can  I  invite  him  to  sit  down  in  this  room?  It 
looks — it  looks  poor!" 

With  an  immense  effort,  Henry  looked 
around  him,  trying  to  focus  his  eyes.  But  with- 
out even  trying,  he  saw  instantly  that  it  was 
the  sofa— the  battered,  derelict  sofa — that 
made  the  room  impossible. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  saying,  "How 
much  does  a  sofa  cost?" 

Her  eyes  went  with  instant  hope  to  his  face. 
She  said,  "I  saw  a  good  one  at  Krueger's  that 
had  been  reduced  from  three  seventy-nine  to 
two  forty-five.  It  was  a  floor  sample,  in  very 
good  condition;  really  stunning.  They  told 
me  that  if  we  wanted  it,  we  could  just  tele- 
phone and  they'd  send  it  over  the  same  day." 

Out  of  the  feverish  rush  of  words,  only  one 
phrase  had  registered  clearly  in  Henry's  mind. 

He  said  slowly,  "Two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  dollars.  For  a  sofa." 

The  faint  light  that  had  come  into  Claire's 
face  died.  Her  throat  moved  in  convulsive  lit- 
tle swallows  as  she  fought  for  control  of  her 
voice.  "Don't  worry  about  it.  And  thank  you 
for  helping  me,  daddy." 

But  at  that  moment  there  was  the  clattering 
of  feet  on  the  porch  steps,  the  bang  of  the 
screen  door  and  suddenly  Joanie's  high,  pierc- 
ing sobs,  punctuated  by  blubbering  words  that 
were  indistinguishable.  Fran's  voice  broke  in. 


Henry  stood  utterly  still.  No,  he  thought; 
not  now.  No.  I  can't,  I  can't. 

But  there  was  no  escape.  Joanie,  followed 
by  Fran,  burst  into  the  room,  her  hair  wild, 
her  face  streaked  with  tears.  Words  came  in 
tortured  jerks  from  her  chest. 

"R-Reenie's  m-mother  said  you  s-said  I 
couldn't  go." 

Henry  swallowed.  "That's  right.  I'm  sorry, 
Joanie.  It's  just  that  " 

"I  am  so  going!"  she  screamed,  her  eyes 
enormous  in  her  face.  "I  am  so!  Fm  going! 
I'm  going!" 

Henry  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 
"Now  try  to  listen  to  me,"  he  began,  but  her 
shoulders  squirmed  away  from  his  grasp. 

"I  won't  lissen!"  she  screamed.  "I  won't! 
Why  can't  I  go?" 

"Because  we  can't  afford  it,"  Henry  said. 
He  was  conscious  of  Fran  and  Claire  standing 
there  watching.  How  bright  the  room  was, 
how  glaring  with  light;  it  was  as  if  all  the  elec- 
tricity in  the  world  were  trained  on  him  like  a 
spotlight  on  a  stage;  they  were  staring  at  him 
and  he  wanted  only  to  escape  the  light  and 
their  eyes;  he  wanted  to  sink  down  somewhere 
into  darkness,  blackness,  oblivion,  but  there 
was  no  place  to  sink,  no  place  to  look  except 
at  the  contorted,  wretched  face  of  his  child. 

"Y-you  said,"  Joanie  said  in  a  torn  spasm  of 
breath,  "that  w-we  were  rich.  You  s-said soV 

"I  said" — Henry  swallowed — "relatively. 
We're  rich  compared  with  some  people." 

Joanie  screamed  again  as  if  he  had  said 
nothing  at  all,  "I'm  going!  I'm  going  with 
Reenie!"  And  then  she  dissolved  into  piteous 
sobs;  she  ran  over  to  him  and  buried  her  face 
in  his  stomach,  her  arms  clutching  his  hips. 
"Let  m-me  go,"  her  muffled,  jerking  voice 
said.  "P-pa,  let  me  go  with  R-Reenie." 

The  unexpected  force  of  her  attack  had  sent 
him  stumbling  backward;  he  found  himself 
sinking  down  into  a  chair. 

"Joanie!"  Fran  cried  out.  "You  come  up- 
stairs with  me.  It's  late.  You  should  have  been 
in  bed  long  ago." 

Joanie  was  caught  in  a  series  of  dry,  hiccup- 
ing  sobs.  "I'm  going!"  she  blubbered  thickly. 
But  she  was  being  pulled  from  the  room. 

Henry  sat  on  the  chair,  his  hand  shielding 
his  mouth  like  a  small  hatbrim.  He  heard  the 
diminishing  sounds  of  Joanie's  agonized  weep- 
ing, Fran's  voice,  speaking  low  and  rapidly, 
the  slam  of  the  bathroom  door.  He  did  not 
know  if  Claire  was  still  in  the  room  or  not. 

Finally  he  turned  his  head.  The  room  was 
empty.  He  got  up  slowly,  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  body  was  drenched  with  sweat. 

I'll  get  a  colli  drink,  he  thought. 

He  walked  into  the  kitchen  and  moved  to 
the  refrigerator.  But  with  his  hand  on  the 
knob,  he  suddenly  leaned  forward  and  rested 
his  forehead  against  the  cool  porcelain.  What 
a  day,  he  thought.  What  a  day.  He  stood  sprent, 
listening.  Silence.  Blessed  silence.  Or  was  it 
silence?  He  gradually  became  aware  of  a 


sound,  something  lying  just  below  the  surface 
of  his  consciousness,  something  real,  close  to 
him,  alive  in  this  room. 

Blip  .  .  .  blop  .  .  .  blip  .  .  .  blop. 

It  was  the  old  refrigerator  against  which  he 
leaned  that  was  alive;  it  breathed  sluggishly 
through  its  laboring  motor,  its  thin  body  fluids 
leaked  away  slowly  into  the  tin  pan  placed 
below  to  catch  them — the  worn-out  old  re- 
frigerator that  should  have  been  replaced  long 
ago  by  one  of  the  gleaming  new  models. 

Blip  .  .  .  blop  .  .  .  blip  .  .  .  blop. 

Henry  straightened,  breathing  hard.  He 
kicked  the  white  box  with  all  his  strength. 
Pain  stung  sharply  in  his  foot  and  ankle,  and 
something  like  a  sob  rose  in  his  throat.  He 
kicked  again  and  the  old  refrigerator  wobbled 
slightly,  then  steadied. 

He  turned  away  and  went  inside  the  closet. 
An  open  grocery  carton  filled  with  household 
junk  lay  on  the  bottom  shelf  and  he  knelt 
down  and  stared  blindly  into  the  jumbled  dis-  ' 
array  of  screw  drivers  and  half-filled  cards  of 
thumbtacks,  balls  of  twine  and  old  paint  cans 
with  their  splattered  tops  stuck  forever  to  their 
bottoms.  His  hand  pushed  and  rummaged 
among  the  articles. 

"Where's  the  monkey  wrench?"  he  shouted. 
"  Where's  the  monkey  wrench  ?" 

Fran  appeared  at  the  doorway.  "Henry," 
she  said,  "what  " 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet.  Spiraling  upward 
from  the  red  core  of  his  rage  came  a  savage 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  fear  in  her  face. 
He  was  the  man  of  the  house,  the  master.  Why 
couldn't  they  see  that  he  was  the  master? 

The  words  burst  like  an  explosion  from  his 
chest.  "Where  is  the  monkey  wrench?" 

Fran  stared.  "What  do  you  want  the  mon-. 
Ley  wrench  for?" 

"To  fix  the  refrigerator!"  And  then,  as  her 
eyes  remained  fixed  and  uncomprehending  on 
his,  he  took  a  step  toward  her.  "What's  the 
matter?"  The  cords  in  his  neck  were  pulled 
tight ;  his  rage  choked  him.  "Don't  you  think  I 
can  do  anything  around  here?"  His  hands 
made  a  wild  flourish  in  the  air.  "Is  that  it?  Is 
it  that  I'm  not  good  for  anything?" 

"Henry  "  she  said  fearfully.  "The  neigh- 
bors  " 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  about  the  neighbors!" 

In  a  fierce  whisper,  Fran  said,  "What's  got- 
ten into  you?" 

He  stared  at  her  face.  The  roaring  dulled 
in  his  head ;  some  high,  inner  force  spent  itself 
like  a  big  wave  breaking,  foaming  and  thin- 
ning, finally  trickling  up  quietly  to  the  shore. 

He  said  almost  foolishly,  "I'm  going  to  fix 
the  refrigerator." 

"You  know  you  can't  fix  it,  Henry." 

His  eyes  left  her.  His  Adam's  apple  rose  and 
fell  as  he  swallowed.  "No,  I  guess  I  can't." 

"Henry— what's  the  matter  lately?  Is  some- 
thing on  your  mind?" 
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Why  Mrs.  Jones  kissed  the  milkman  . . . 


men  .  .  .  it's  a  "honey 


quickly  We  X 

y  we  must  spread 
tne  Word 


it's  sonnething  new  .  . 


a  milk  carton  made 
just  for  you! 


.  .  .  and  you  don't  have  to 
wash  'em,  sweetheart .  .  . 


my  wife  LOVES  EM  —don't  you, 
honey?  YOURS  WILL  TOO! 


'    '  t 

.  .  .  the  people  must  be  told! 


.  .  it  opens  so  conveniently 


and  you  can  dispose 
of  it  conveniently,  too! 


PUT  THIS  NOTE  IN  YOUR  MILK  BOTTLE  TODAY! 

^yiO/nU^  ~  


ow 


9  U<«1«(M» 

TOUB   PERSONAL   MILK  CONTAINfS 


IS  AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  MILK  IS  SOLD.. .JUST  ASK  FOR  IT! 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


When  you're  suffering 
from  the  fever  and  pain  of 

VIRUS  COLDS  or  FLU... 


P 


4 


7' 


BAYER 


BAYER 

Brings  Fastest  Relief 

.the  fastest,  most  gentle-to-the-stomach  relief  you  can  get! 


Fever,  sore  throat,  headache,  backache, 
muscular  aches  and  pains— all  are  charac- 
teristics of  virus-caused  colds  and  flu.  And 
at  the  first  indication  oi  any  ol  these  symp- 
toms, you  should: 

1.  Get  in  touch  with  your  doctor 

2.  Get  as  much  bed  rest  as  possible 

3.  Drink  lots  of  fruit  juice 

4.  Take  Bayer  Aspirin  to  reduce  the 
fever  and  relieve  the  pain 

The  importance  of  taking  Bayer  Aspirin 


at  the  first  sign  of  a  cold  or  flu  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  Both  diseases,  if  neg- 
lected, can  cause  you  serious  trouble  .  .  . 
flu  especially  .  .  .  for  it  not  only  spreads 
w  ith  insidious  speed,  but  can  lead  to 
pneumonia. 

Bayer  Aspirin  makes  you  feel  better 
fast  because  it  relieves  aches  and  pains 
^vith  astonishing  speed  and  quickly  re- 
duces fever  as  well. 

Public  health  officials— men  ^\'ho  knozo 
medicine  — have  stated  that  the  one  thins: 
to  take  for  the  relief  of  painful  discom- 
forts of  colds  or  flu  is  aspirin. 


And  Bayer  Aspirin  brings  the  fastest  relief 
.  . .  the  fastest,  most  gentle-to-the-stomach 
relief  you  can  get. 
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e  thought  of  the  bank  and  Mr.  Pierson,  of 
I  er  Busby  and  the  assistant  vice  presidency 

h  was  going  to  be  presented  to  Roger  on 
r  ^day.  "Nothing's  on  my  mind,"  he  said. 
■  1  sorry  1  blew  up.  I  guess  it  was  the  heat. 
V  that  leak.  I  got  tired  of  listening  to  it." 

le  smiled  a  little  crookedly.  "You  scared 
n  1  never  saw  you  like  that  before.  Never." 

"m  sorry.  It  was  the  heat." 

ley  spoke  quietly,  in  intimate,  relieved 
I  cs,  like  two  people  over  a  sickbed  after  the 

I  was  past.  Now  Fran  turned  away.  "I'll 
;(  p  again.  I'm  giving  Joanie  a  shower." 

s  she  still  crying?" 

>hc— she'll  get  over  it." 

:ft  alone,  Henry  stood  next  to  the  sink, 
D  ing  down  fixedly  at  a  black,  chipped  place 
n  le  enamel.  If  only  he  could  say  to  Joanie, 
'  II  can  go";  if  he  could  say  to  Claire,  "Call 
[  eger's  and  tell  them  to  send  your  sofa"; 
F  could  turn  carelessly  to  Fran  and  say,  "1 

II  I.-  a  nice  little  windfall  this  past  week— a 
ii  stock  I  had  faith  in  finally  paid  off  to  the 
I  (if  a  two-thousand-dollar  profit."  How 
h  would  look  at  him  then! 

iddcniy  he  saw  the  big  gloomy  library  of 
h  Ha^litt  house.  Three  thick  packages  of 
li  >  bills,  each  held  together  by  a  rubber 
i;  1.  Hidden,  secret,  probably  already  forgot- 
1 1>  the  old  lady,  unknown  to  anyone  else. 
,  ig  there,  waiting  

'.e  that  Friday  afternoon,  ArcTiie  tele- 
ned  to  say  that  old  Mrs.  Hazlitt  had  died, 
voice  over  the  wire  was  tight  with  grief, 
just  left  her  for  a  minute,  Mr.  Marshall," 
aid,  "to  get  her  a  cool  cloth  for  her  head, 
when  I  came  back  she  was  gone  "  His 
Is  came  slower.  "Seems  like  the  heat  just 
ied  her  away." 
'm  sorry,"  Henry  said, 
called  the  doctor  right  away  and  he's 
1  here  and  gone.  He  left  a  paper." 
ifes,"  Henry  said.  "The  death  certificate, 
lave  to  have  that  for  the  undertakers."  He 
led,  trying  dutifully  to  draw  up  from 
in  him  some  thread  of  sorrow,  but  could 
think  of  Mrs.  Hazlitt  sitting  in  her  wheel 
r  like  some  small  shriveled  fruit.  "I'll  start 
ing  the  funeral  arrangements.  Mrs.  Haz- 
ras  very  explicit  about  everything." 
fts,  sir,"  Archie  said  mournfully.  "She 
that.  She  was  a  lady  who  knew  her  mind, 
that's  a  fact." 

lere  was  a  discreet  silence  from  them  both, 
in  deference  to  the  departed.  Then  Henry 
."Look— I'm  going  to  call  the  funeral  par- 
low  and  they'll  be  over  soon  for  the  body. 
'11  give  them  the  death  certificate.  After  1 
e,  you'll  be  free  to  go." 
fter  he  had  hung  up,  he  called  the  funeral 
or,  then  the  law  firm  which  handled  the 
lady's  legal  affairs.  Purdom,  one  of  the 
or  partners,  sounded  properly  grave  when 
eard  the  news. 

'm  extremely  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Mar- 
I,"  he  said.  "Mrs.  Hazlitt  is — ah — was  one 
ur  oldest  clients.  She  spoke  of  you  to  us 
e  often  over  the  years,  Mr.  Marshall.  Evi- 
ly  she  had  great  respect  for  you." 
enry  cleared  his  throat.  "Yes.  1  think  I  can 
stly  say  that  she  trusted  my  judgment  in 
e  things." 

^ell,"  Mr.  Purdom  said,  "we  have  the 
inal  of  her  will  in  our  vault  and  we'll  take 
s  to  have  it  probated  as  promptly  as  pos- 
:.  Oh— Mr.  Marshall?" 
k'es?" 

i'm  wondering.  Would  there  be  anything 
treat  value  in  the  house— anything  that 
:  for  extra  protection?  1  was  thinking  of 
r,  able  jewelry  or  furs  or  art  objects  which 
il  jld  perhaps  be  removed  to  a  safer  place." 
enry's  eyes  fixed  on  the  corner  of  his  desk, 
't  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Purdom." 
hey  spoke  for  a  few  moments  longer,  then 
H  p.  hung  up.  With  his  elbow  propped  up  on 
k.  his  hand  went  up  to  shield  the  side 
lace.  Why  hadn't  he  mentioned  the 
'  What  had  possessed  him  to  answer 
kly  with  a  lie.  the  words  rushing  to  his 
waiting  there,  practiced  and  rehearsed? 
■  as  the  matter  with  him? 
v  lt  a  sudden,  almost  feverish  urgency  to 
he  Hazlitt  house,  take  the  money  from 
ct  place  and  bring  it  back  to  the  bank 
keeping ;  he  must  see  the  amount  neatly 


stamped  on  a  deposit  slip,  the,  date  alongside 
it,  with  everything  in  order.  But  it  was  Friday 
afternoon.  By  the  time  he  got  back  from  the 
Hazlitt  house,  the  bank  would  be  closed  and 
the  vault  with  it,  the  time  lock  set  to  open 
again  at  eight-fifteen  Monday  morning.  The 
money  would  have  to  wait  over  the  weekend 
before  it  could  be  deposited. 

Later,  sitting  in  the  stifling  library  that  still 
smelled  of  medicines  and  old  age  and  death, 
Henry  heard  a  sound  and  looked  up  from  the 
desk.  Archie  stood  before  him.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  seersucker  suit  that  hung  in  limp  folds 
about  his  thin  frame,  but  somehow  he  had 
managed  to  retain  his  dignity. 

"I'm  about  ready  to  go,"  he  said.  "I'll  see 
you  at  the  church  on  Monday." 

"We  won't  say  good-by,  then."  Henry 
looked  down  at  the  papers  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged neatly  on  the  desk— bankbooks,  bills, 
checkbooks,  correspondence.  "I'll  get  through 
here  as  soon  as  I  can.  There  isn't  much." 

"No,  sir,  1  guess  not.  I'll  see  you  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Marshall.  I'm  going  to  catch  my  bus  now." 

"Right." 

Archie  turned  and  left  the  room.  Henry 
could  hear  the  diminishing  footsteps  across 
the  foyer,  the  closing  of  the  front  door,  the 
faint  crunch  of  gravel  outside  on  the  driveway. 
Then  silence.  The  silence  of  a  room  in  which  a 
clock  suddenly  stops  ticking. 

Henry  stared  down  fixedly  at  the  bill  in  his 
hand.  Mayflower  Laundry  Service,  he  read. 
He  could  not  tell  if  it  had  been  paid;  he  tried 
to  concentrate  on  the  date,  the  strange  sym- 
bols before  the  numbers,  but  they  wavered 
beneath  his  eyes.  How  silent  the  room  was.  He 
put  down  the  paper,  got  up  and  walked  across 
the  room  toward  the  shelf  of  books  that 
looked  exactly  the  same  as  all  the  other  book- 
shelves in  the  room.  When  he  reached  it,  his 
hands  went  up  to  the  brown  leather  volume  of 
Robert  Herrick.  He  took  it  out. 

As  he  stared  at  the  money,  it  no  longer 
looked  strange  and  shocking  lying  there.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  he  had  seen  it  so  often  like 
that  in  his  mind. 

/  miisi  count  it,  he  thought.  /  must  know  how 
much  is  there.  It  took  him  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
move the  rubber  bands,  to  count  and  then 
count  again,  to  replace  the  bands  and  put  the 
three  sections  down  on  the  table.  They  were 
all  fifty-dollar  bills.  Eighteen  hundred  dollars 
in  fifty-dollar  bills. 

He  stood  looking  down  at  them.  And  now, 
in  his  mind,  the  thoughts  swooped  forward 
like  something  winged  and  alive— attacking, 
then  retreating,  only  to  turn  slyly  again  and 
rush  forward  once  more.  The  money  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Hazlitt.  Only  Mrs.  Hazlitt  was  dead. 
Well— the  money  belonged  to  her  estate,  then. 
And  who  would  get  it  in  the  end?  The  bene- 
ficiaries named  in  her  will.  And  who  were  the 
beneficiaries?  An  old  cousin  out  West  some- 
where who  was  already  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  death— and  the  charities.  The  long,  long 
list  of  charities.  If  this  money  were  equally  di- 
vided among  them  all,  what  would  it  mean 
to  any  of  them?  Very  little.  Practically  noth- 
ing. Whereas,  to  him,  it  meant  so  much. 

Frightened,  he  thought,  /  must  get  the  money 
to  the  bank.  But  the  bank  was  closed. 

He  looked  again  at  the  money.  It  seemed  far 
away,  as  if  it  had  receded  from  his  reach,  and 
suddenly,  without  warning,  his  mind  receded, 
too.  fell  away  as  if  spinning  backward  into 
dark  space  in  search  of  something  in  the  past, 
something— what  was  it?  What  could  it  be 
that  he  wanted  so  much,  had  to  hear  again? 
And  then  the  words,  never  spoken— no,  never 
really  spoken— rushed  upward  into  his  con- 
sciousness again,  the  mingling  voices,  rich  and 
joyous  and  admiring:  "Daddy!  You're  won- 
derful!" .  .  .  "Pa— oh,  pa,  you're  the  best  pa 
in  the  whole  world!"  .  .  .  -Henry!  How  clever 
you  are!  Oh,  darling,  I'm  so  proud  of  you!" 

Something  moved  painfully  inside  him.  His 
eyes  had  not  moved  from  the  money  on  the 
table.  Only  now,  oddly  enough,  the  piles  of 
bills  did  not  look  so  far  away. 

It  was  after  supper  that  night  that  Joanie 
began  to  pray  out  loud.  Fran  and  Henry  heard 
her  while  they  were  sitting  on  the  porch.  At 
first  they  thought  the  voice  came  from  some- 
body's telcN  ision  or  radio  set  nearby,  but  then 
they  gradually  became  aware  that  it  was  from 
upstairs  and  that  it  was  Joanie's  voice. 


Henry  took  his  unlit  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
"Who's  she  talking  to?"  he  said. 

"I  don't  know.  Reenie  isn't  there,  is  she?" 

"No,"  Henry  said.  "She's  up  there  alone." 
He  got  up  frowning,  and  went  into  the  dim 
hallway,  his  newspaper  dangling  at  his  side. 

Straining  his  ears  upward,  he  heard  his 
daughter's  voice  reaching  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence. Then  there  was  silence.  He  was  about  to 
turn  away  when  the  voice  came  again,  high 
and  childish :  "Our  Father  Who  art  in  heaven. 
Please  see  that  1  go  to  the  country  with  Ree- 
nie. I  will  be  very  good  if  You  do.  1  will  obey 
my  parents  and  be  kind  to  everyone."  The 
words,  so  alien  to  her  ordinary  conversation, 
were  delivered  in  the  stilted,  unsure  monotone 
of  a  recitation.  "1  will  not  ask  for  anything 
else  in  my  life.  Please  see  that  I  go.  Amen." 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  Henry  began  to 
turn  away  and  then  the  voice  started  again, 
like  some  time  mechanism  clicking  on  after  the 
required  wait :  "Our  Father  Who  art  in  heaven. 
Please  see  that  I  go  to  the  country  with  Reenie. 
I  will  be  very  good  if  You  do.  I  will  obey  my 
parents  and  " 

"Joanie!"  he  called  up  sharply. 

The  voice  was  cut  off"  abruptly.  "Yes?" 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  praying." 

"You  don't  have  to  pray  so  loud." 

Joanie's  round  face  appeared  suddenly  at 
the  top  of  the  railing,  looking  down  at  him. 
She  looked  sullen.  "I  want  God  to  hear  me." 

"He  can  hear  you  just  as  well  if  you  whisper." 

Doggedly,  she  said,  "I  think  He  can  hear 
me  better  this  way."  Suddenly  her  voice  be- 
came thick.  "Don't  you  want  me  to  pray?" 

"Of  course,"  Henry  said  hastily.  "I'm  not 
stopping  you  from  praying.  Just  don't  pray  so 
loud,  that's  all." 

At  nine-thirty  that  night,  Henry  heard  the 
praying  again.  Joanie  had  lowered  her  voice  a 
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little,  but  the  words  were  the  same.  When  the 
prayer  was  ended,  there  was  a  wait  of  a  few 
seconds,  then  it  began  again. 

He  stood  motionless.  If  the  voice  had  held 
the  deep,  heartfelt  anguish  of  a  child  reaching 
to  heaven  for  something  beyond  the  powers  of 
earth  to  grant  her,  he  would  have  been  moved 
and  torn.  But  he  was  only  exasperated.  Joanie, 
it  seemed,  approached  her  prayers  like  set- 
ting-up exercises;  her  repetition  of  the  prayer 
was  not  unlike  a  TV  commercial  aimed  at 
hammering  down  the  resistance  of  the  listener, 
divine  or  no. 

He  walked  through  the  open  door  into  his 
daughter's  dimly-lit  room.  "Joanie,"  he  said. 
He  cleared  his  throat.  "Joanie,  a  person  has 
to  pray  from  the  heart,  really  feel  the  prayer 
inside  him — no'  just  repeat  a  lot  of  words  like 
a  parrot.  Haven't  you  prayed  before?  Don't 
you  say  your  prayers  every  night?"  They  were 
both  rhetorical  questions 

Joanie  flushed.  Then  she  said  shortly,  "Sure." 

He  felt  helpless.  "Joanie,"  he  said,  "God 
doesn't  always  grant  every  prayer." 

She  looked  down  at  a  scab  on  her  knee. 
"God  can  make  anything  happen,"  she  said 
flatly.  "He  can  see  the  sparrow  fall.  They 
taught  us  that  at  Sunday  school." 

What's  the  use?  Henry  thought.  He  was  de- 
feated on  all  sides  and  the  child  had  a  defiant 
look  in-her  eyes  that  said.  You  cant  help  me,  so 
I'm  trying  somebody  else. 

He  remembered  her  waiting  at  the  side  of 
the  house  in  a  fine  drizzle  as  he  backed  the  car 
out  of  the  garage.  "Are  we  really  poor?"  she 
had  asked  anxiously.  He  had  given  her  a  re- 
assuring little  talk  and  a  dime.  He  had  said, 
"There's  nothing  for  you  to  worry  about, 
baby.  Your  papa  will  always  see  that  you  have 
the  important  things  in  life."  She  had  hugged 
him  and  kissed  him  then;  in  her  eyes  he  was 
the  all-wise,  all-protective,  all-powerful  father 
who  could  do  anything. 

He  stood  looking  at  his  daughter.  The  words 
came;  he  almost  said  them  aloud:  "You  can 
go.  I've  managed  it,  after  all.  Didn't  1  tell  you 
that  your  father  would  always  see  to  things 


like  this?"  And  in  his  mind  two  of  the  thirty- 
six  fifty-dollar  bills  were  peeled  away  in  the 
secret  place,  the  musty,  dark  place,  and  the 
rubber  bands  were  put  back  and  no  one  saw, 
no  one  knew.  Easy.  So  easy. 

Claire  began  worrying  about  the  heat  Sat- 
urday. Of  course,  she  thought,  Wednesday 
was  a  long  time  away;  surely  the  heat  wave 
would  be  over  by  then !  But  she  was  expecting 
the  telephone  call  from  Johnny  Eldridge  the 
next  day  and  if  he  was  hot  when  he  called,  he 
might  say — and  who  could  blame  him? — 
"Let's  wait  until  things  cool  ofl',  Claire.  I'll 
call  you  again."  Then  something  might  come 
between ;  the  weeks  would  pass  

All  that  day  she  worried  about  it.  When  she 
awoke  on  Sunday  morning,  she  felt  damp 
and  sticky  among  the  twisted  sheets.  She  got 
out  of  the  bed  and  padded  over  to  the  window 
in  her  short,  rumpled  nightgown,  looking  up 
hopefully  for  a  glimpse  of  rain  clouds.  But 
the  sky  was  a  hard,  brazen  blue  and  the  sun 
shone  down  with  brassy  fierceness. 

The  early-morning  hours  dragged  endlessly. 
She  sat  in  the  darkened  living  room  with  an 
opened  book  on  her  lap.  Ring,  she  commanded 
the  telephone  as  she  stared  at  it ;  ring,  ring,  ring. 
She  immediately  was  angry  at  herself  for  her 
childishness.  A  telephone  never  rang  while 
you  stared  at  it. 

She  got  up  and  left  the  room  walking  out 
to  the  porch.  The  street  was  utterly  quiet, 
baking  in  the  desertlike  heat.  There  was  no 
sign  anywhere  of  human  life;  it  was  as  if  the 
whole  city  were  in  a  state  of  siege. 

She  went  back  into  the  house.  Her  father 
had  come  downstairs  and  was  working  at  the 
desk,  the  telephone  at  his  elbow.  He  looked  up 
and  then  down  at  his  papers  again.  "House  is 
like  an  inferno,"  he  muttered. 

"Daddy — how  long  are  you  going  to  be 
working?" 

"1  don't  know.  Why?" 

"Oh — no  reason.  It's  just  so  hot  for  you  to 
work  in  here." 

There  were  clumping  steps  up  the  porch  and 
then  Joanie,  in  her  ruffled  sun  si'it,  now  damp 
and  creased,  came  into  the  room.  Her  face 
was  flushed  and  perspiring. 

"I'm  hot,"  she  cried  out  querulously  when 
she  saw  them.  "Oh,  I  m  so  hot."  With  one 
hand  on  her  chest,  she  walked  drunkenly  to 
the  sofa  and  sank  down  as  if  she  were  expiring. 
"I'm  dying,  I'm  dying."  Her  eyelashes  flut- 
tered feebly. 

The  screen  door  banged  and  Fran,  carrying 
two  paper  bags,  came  in.  She  rested  them  on 
a  table,  took  out  a  limp  handkerchief  and 
mopped  her  forehead.  "Whew,"  she  said.  "It's 
brutal  out  on  the  streets.  It  must  be  a  hundred 
and  five  in  the  shade." 

Claire  looked  around  her  at  the  crowded 
room.  Suddenly  the  thought  that  Johnny 
Eldridge  might  call  at  this  moment  was  un- 
supportable.  A  scream  formed  in  her  throat 
and  fought  for  release:  Go  away!  Please  go 
away  somewhere,  all  oj  you !  Anywhere  hut  here 
in  this  room!  But  her  mouth,  by  a  miracle,  re- 
mained closed. 

Fran  said,  "Why  doesn't  someone  turn  on 
the  fan?"  Her  eyes  focused  on  Henry.  "What 
are  you  working  on,  Henry?" 

"Papers  connected  with  the  Hazlitt  estate," 
he  said.  "That  old  lady  I  was  telling  you 
about."  He  looked  at  Claire,  straightening  his 
back.  "She  named  me  as  executor.  Did  I  tell 
you  that.  Claire?  It  was  quite  an  honor." 

"Is  that  so?"  Claire  said.  She  had  hardly 
heard  the  words  and  now  she  looked  desper- 
ately at  the  clock.  It  was  after  twelve  already, 
just  about  the  time  he  would  be  calling. 

Henry  looked  down  abruptly  at  the  paper 
in  his  hand  again.  It  served  him  right,  he 
thought.  Hadn't  he  made  his  announcement 
with  the  hope  that  she  would  be  impressed?  It 
had  been  childish,  and  her  complete  lack  of 
interest  was  no  more  than  he  deserved. 

Joanie  got  up  from  the  sofa.  The  briefcase 
on  the  floor  caught  her  eye  and  she  wandered 
over  to  it.  She  crouched  down,  fingering  the 
metal  buckle,  put  her  hand  inside. 

Henry's  head  turned  a  fraction  and  saw  her. 
"Let  those  papers  alone!"  he  shouted. 

Joanie  gave  a  frightened  cry  and  straight- 
ened, then  she  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs. 
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Now!  one  soap  that  handles 
your  skin  with  kid  gloves 


6o' 


For  the  gentlest  care  in  the  world  today 


UMMMI  THE  SOAP  THAT  SMELLS  AS  GENTLE  AS  IT  IS.  That's 
your  promise  of  naturally  tender  skin  care.  Cashmere  Bouquet's 
rich,  deep-cleansing  lather  is  beautifully  free  of  harsh, 
irritating  detergents.  And,  fragrant  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  so 
long-lasting,  too.  So  economical.  Let  your  whole  family  enjoy  it. 


CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

Gentle  White— Gentle  Pink 


fi  UARY,  1959 
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ran  cried,  "Henry!  For  heaven  s sakeV 
sl  went  to  the  weeping  child  and  cradled 
h  in  her  arms,  looking  accusingly  at  her 

land.  "What's  gotten  into  you  lately?" 

Into  nil'!'"  Henry  shouted.  "What 
g  lit  the  rest  of  you?  Shouldn't  a  child 
11,  that  know  better  than  to  fool  around 
R,  I  important  papers?"  Then  he  took 
0  a  handkerchief  and  mopped  his  face. 
"  K.  I'm  sorry,  Joanie.  I  tell  you  what— 
a  r  lunch,  we'll  all  go  to  the  movies  and 
c,  I  otT.  I'll  buy  you  some  popcorn." 

laire  was  sitting  on  the  porch  after 
li  li  when  her  parents  came  outside  to 
It  c  for  the  movies.  They  seemed  sur- 
p  .il  (hat  she  wasn't  coming  with  them, 
b  tlicy  linally  went  off  with  Joanie.  The 
n  nciit  they  disappeared  down  the  block, 
C  ic  shut  the  book  and  closed  her  eyes 
w  1  a  sense  of  release.  She  could  suffer  in 

r 

t  ten  minutes  after  five,  Henry  and 
F  1  walked  up  the  block  again,  Joanie 
b  \ccn  them.  Fran,  peering  ahead,  caught 
a  impse  of  Claire  sitting  on  the  glider, 
h  head  back,  a  line  of  inertness  in  her 
w  lie  body. 

Oil,"  she  said,  "Claire  didn't  get  her 

c 

She's  crazy,"  Henry  said.  "Wasting  a 
w  lie  Sunday.  Why,  she  could  have  gone 
a  »\  here  today  with  any  number  of  nice 
b  v" 

in  smiled  but  said  nothing.  As  they 
c.  ,  up  the  walk,  she  saw  Claire  jerk  erect 
0  lie  glider  and  pick  up  a  book.  By  the 
ti  tlicy  opened  the  screen  door,  the  girl's 
h  I  was  bent  with  absorption  over  the 
p  s,  and  when  she  finally  looked  up  it 
w  as  if  she  had  wrenched  her  attention 
a  V  from  the  page. 

)h,  hi,"  she  said  with  a  little  smile. 
"  nv  was  it?" 

l  ui,  an  old  member  of  the  same  sister- 
h  li,  felt  a  throb  of  pity. 

.M  supper,  they  ate  delicatessen.  Claire, 
Sl  u  iiig  bits  of  food  around  on  her  plate, 
Se  exhausted.  He  wasn't  going  to  call. 
It  had  ever  made  her  think  he  would? 
ir  conversation  over  the  hosiery  coun- 
6  in  Thursday  seemed  like  years  ago,  the 
ds  about  "making  the  arrangements" 
something  spoken  in  another  world. 
Dably  he  had  forgotten  about  them  an 
r  later.  Probably,  at  this  very  moment, 
vas  lying  in  wet  swimming  trunks  on 
flagstoned  patio  of  some  girl's  home  on 
North  Shore,  sipping  a  gin  and  tonic 
accepting  a  hot  canape  from  a  silver 
Would  he  be  thinking  about  a  hosiery 
:  from  the  store? 

le  looked  up.  "Excuse  me,"  she  said 
heavy  brightness.  "It's  just  too  hot 
at." 

le  went  upstairs  and  flopped  down  on 
bed,  but  it  was  even  more  unbearably 
ressive  than  below  and  she  finally  got 
bathed  her  face  and  went  downstairs 
in. 

'n  the  porch,  she  found  her  mother  and 
ler  sitting  on  the  glider.  "There  isn't  a 
ith  of  air,"  Fran  said  when  she  saw 
ire. 

laire  opened  the  screen  door  and  sank 

Tm  on  the  flat  railing  outside.  Long, 
iting  shadows  fell  through  the  motion- 
I'  trees,  but  the  sun's  power  was  still 
and  unrelenting.  The  hydrangea 
in  front  seemed  utterly  spent,  its 
1  cs  drooping  straight  downward,  curled 
a  lifeless. 

he  sight  made  weak  tears  come  to  her 
e  s.  There  was,  she  thought,  a  heavy  sad- 
r  N  about  everything — the  limp  leaves, 
t  lading,  dying  grass,  even  the  day  itself, 
i  ering  in  a  slow  death,  panting  out  its 
i  choking  breaths  before  darkness 
c  med  it.  What  was  the  use  of  

he  telephone  rang  inside. 

he  jumped  up.  "I'll  go,"  she  said.  She 

ked  into  the  house  without  feeling  her 
l<  moving  beneath  her.  In  the  living 
r  m,  she  picked  up  the  receiver.  "Hello?" 
s  said. 

Hello.  May  I  speak  to  Claire,  please?" 


Something  burst  like  a  flower  inside  her. 
"Why,  hello!"  she  said,  as  if  surprised.  "How 
are  you,  Johnny?" 

"Expiring  with  the  heat." 

"The  heat?  Oh— it's  not  so  bad  here." 

"Anyway,  I  just  got  a  news  flash  on  the 
radio.  They're  expecting  a  cool  air  mass  to 
move  down  from  Canada  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  couldn't  last  much  longer." 

"It's  lasted  long  enough.  Look,  Claire,  about 
next  Wednesday  "  There  was  a  singing  si- 
lence over  the  wire.  "I'm  terribly  sorry;  ljust 
can't  make  it." 


Claire  stared  at  the  wall.  Her  throat  moved, 
but  no  words  would  come.  Finally  she  licked 
her  lips.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  It's  over,  she 
thought.  Ifs  all  over.  I'll  never  see  him  again. 

"It's  because  of  my  mother.  She's  coming  in 
from  the  country  on  Wednesday,  and  of  course 
I'll  have  to  entertain  her." 

"Of  course.  I  understand." 

"But  look — could  we  make  it  tomorrow 
night  instead?" 

"Tomorrow  night?" 

"Well — if  it  isn't  too  much  trouble  to  change 
things  around.  Of  course  if  yoM're  busy  " 


She  said  hurriedly,  "No,  no,  I'm  not  busy. 
Tomorrow  night  is  fine." 

"Good.  I'll  meet  you  in  front  of  the  side 
entrance  of  the  store  at  a  quarter  to  six.  Is  that 
all  right?" 

"I'll  be  there." 

"Fine.  Well — so  long." 

"So  long." 

For  a  moment  she  held  the  dead  receiver  to 
her  ear,  as  if  it  might  possibly  come  to  life 
again  with  his  voice.  Then  she  wheeled  around 
and  walked  out  to  the  porch  again.  Her 
mother  and  father  were  sitting  in  exactly 


How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing! 


1  he  first  sign  of  spring  (fashionwise)  is  pure  delight  to  Barbara  J.  It  means 
an  all-important  investment,  the  beginning  of  a  wardrobe  for  a  new  season. 
Barbara  knows  this  initial  dip  into  fashion  S's  will  be  an  absolute  essential  to 
the  rest  of  her  wardrobe  planning  to  come,  and  contemplates  her  venture 
carefully  beforehand. 

Then  .  .  .  she  shops  on  a  Saturday,  decides,  and  buys:  a  red-and-white 
tweed  jacket  and  skirt  to  wear  right  now  under  her  blue  winter  coat.  The 
suit  has  a  definite  look  toward  spring,  and  on  those  first  warm  sunny  days 
will  be  seen  all  alone  or  with  further  additions  having  a  very  springlike  air. 

By  BET  HART 


First  Spring  Fashion  $'s 

Red-and-white  tweed  cardigan 

and  skirt 

$14.90 

Bright  pink  cotton  blouse 

2.98 

White  gloves 

1.00 

White  linen  for  tie  and  sleeves 

1.87 

TOTAL 

$20.75 

SURE  SIGNS  OF  SPRING: 

White  touches  to  give  variety  to 
one  pretty  costume  and  change  it 
to  an  even  lighter,  brighter 
spring  look.  Barbara  makes 
a  bias  linen  tie,  edges 
the  sleeves  in  white  too. 
And  ...  a  new  season 
calls  for  new  white  gloves. 


A  Saturday  lunch  date 
and  Barbara  wears  her  new  suit. 
The  fabric,  blended  with  Arnel, 
is  especially  easy  to  care  for. 
Barbara  likes  the  short  cardigan 
jacket,  the  easy  flared  skirt 
with  two  slit  pockets. 
She  wears  pearls,  two  fresh 
flowers  as  further  evidence 
of  spring.  Cost  of  her 
investment  ? ...  $14.90 


Just  as  springlike,  but 
definitely  moie  casual .  .  . 
a  bright  silk-chiffon  square  worn  in 
the  most  carefree  of  ways 

and  fastened  with  a  pin. 
Barbara  can  also  wear  the  scarf  tucked 
neatly  into  the  neckline 
as  well  as  in  a  multitude 

of  other  ways. 


Barbara's  second  purchase :  a 
bright  pink  cotton  blouse  for  $2.98. 
The  same  pretty  cardigan  neckline 
as  the  suit  jacket,  but 
with  an  added  tub  detail. 
{Later  on,  she  might  replace 
the  pearl  button 
with  a  jeweled  pin.) 


SUIT  BY  JEANNE  ESSIG; 
BLOUSE  BY  MAC  SHORE 
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No  More  CORNS 
SORE 


Faster  Relief . . .  Greater  Protection . . . 
Quicker  Removal  of  Corns  and  Callouses 

With  Super-Soft  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads  al- 
ways handy,  corns,  sore  toes,  callouses  or 
bunions  need  never  torture  you  again.  Used 
at  first  sign  of  irritation,  corns  or  callouses 
are  stopped  bcforv  Ihey  can  develop.  "Break- 
ing-in"  discomfort  of  new  or  tight  shoes  ends. 
Used  with  the  separate  Mcdicutionn  included 
in  each  box,  Zino-pads  remove  corns  and 
coUouHCS  one  of  the  (juickest 
ways  known  to  medical  science. 
At  Drug,  Shoe,  5-lOii  Stores, 
Dr.  SchoU's 
Foot  Comfort® 
Shops. 


BUNIONS      ■  CALLOUSES 


D-Scholls  Zino-pads 


\  HOT.  TENDER  FEET?J 

►   Dr.  Scholl'i  l  oni  Pou  Jrr  quickly  relieves 
»  hot,  lircd,  (cndvr,  pcrspirinft, 
^  odorous  feet.  Eases  new  or 


tight  shoes.  Cel  a  can  today! 


DrSchoihv'A 


NEW!  Instanfly  relieves  pain  of 

BURNS 

New  dis(Overv!  Amazing  pain  killer  slops 
agony  at  once.  Cooling.  Contains  bento-    ,  f  t 
toine,  "blocks"  pain,  fights  infection,  i 
speeds  healing.  For  cuts,  itching,  too.       -  ^  r  2 
Greoseless  lotion.  Save  on  lorge  size. 


SSQinRCniNE 


A  Plough 
product 


FALSE  TEETH 

That  Loosen 

Need  Not  Embarrass 

Many  wearers  of  false  teeth  have  suffered 
real  embarrassment  because  their  plate 
dropped,  slipped  or  wobbled  at  Just  the  wrong 
time.  Do  not  live  In  fear  of  this  happening 
to  you.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH,  the 
alkaline  (non-acid)  powder,  on  your  plates. 
Holds  false  teeth  more  flrmlv,  so  they  feel 
more  comfortable.  Does  not  sour.  Checks  "plate 
odor"  (denture  breath).  Get  FASTEETH  at 
drug  counters  everywhere. 


GET  THE 
GENUINE 

UlflTfR 
mflST{R 

America's  Largest  Selling 
TOILET  TANK  BALL 

Noisy  running  toilets  can  waste  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  o  day.  Stop  this  annoying 
noise,  waste  and  expense.  The  efficient  pat- 
ented Water-Master  Tank  Boll  instantly  stops 
the  flow  of  'voter  after  each  flushing,  stops 
the  flow  e  -'erytime,  not  just  some  of  the  time. 

75e  AT  HARDWARE  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
I  Higher  in  Canada] 


the  same  place  as  she  had  left  them,  look- 
ing exactly  the  same— her  father  with  the 
unlit  pipe  in  his  mouth,  her  mother  fanning 
herself  with  a  cardboard  fan  that  said  Buy 
Your  Fish  at  Esposito's.  She  stared  at  them. 
She  could  not  believe  it.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  everything  could  have  remained  un- 
changed when  her  own  world— in  the  space 
of  a  few  moments— had  lurched  and  revolved 
and  completely  transformed  itself  into  some- 
thing so  exciting  and  beautiful. 

Monday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  heat  wave, 
dawned  as  if  it  hated  to  face  itself.  "There  was 
a  promise  yesterday,"  the  radio  announcer 
said,  "that  a  cool  air  mass  from  Canada  would 
move  downward  to  relieve  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  But  this  cool  front,  from 
last  reports,  has  remained  stationary  above 
the  Great  Lakes  area."  Everybody  listened 
and  scanned  the  sky  and  saw  only  the  hard 
bright  blueness  and  thought  that  the  sun  was 
burning  up  the  whole  world. 

At  the  bank  Henry  saw  that,  for  once,  he 
had  arrived  before  Roger.  But  Roger  entered 
only  a  few  moments  later,  looking  astonish- 
ingly cool  and  immaculate  in  his  expensive 
navy-blue  tropical.  His  hearty  greeting  to  ev- 
eryone, his  brisk  wave  and  white  smile  affected 
Henry  with  a  familiar  irritation.  If  he  was 
nervous  about  tomorrow,  Henry  thought,  he 
did  not  show  it.  In  fact,  he  looked  retnarkably 
cool  and  assured,  as  if  

He  felt  a  sudden  clutch  of  certainty;  the 
sentence  finished  itself  in  his  mind.  As  if 
Roger  had,  from  some  imknown  source, 
learned  that  Joe  Desmond's  job  would  be 
ollicially  his  tomorrow. 

Henry  picked  up  the  credit  file  and  tried  to 
concentrate  on  the  names  and  symbols,  but 
his  hand  shook  and  the  words  blurred.  The 
morning  hours  went  slowly.  Business  in 
Ciibbsvillc  was  at  a  sianilstill  because  of  the 
heat;  few  people  entered  the  bank  and  an  air 
of  lethargy  hung  over  everything.  As  the 
clock's  hands  crawled  to  ten  minutes  to  eleven, 
he  left  to  attend  Mrs.  Ha/litt's  funeral. 

When  he  returned  to  the  bank,  it  was  after 
IweKe  and  his  shirt,  under  his  jacket  was 
soaked  with  perspiration.  I  he  whole  episode, 
as  he  had  expected,  had  been  an  ordeal.  He 
was  grateful  thai  the  pitiful  funeral  was  be- 
hind him. 

When  he  sat  down  at  his  desk,  he  immedi- 
ately saw  the  note  in  Miss  Carney's  hand- 
writing. "Mrs.  Marshall  called,"  it  read. 

With  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  Henry  dialed 
his  home  number.  "Hello,  1  ran,"  he  said.  "Is 
anything  wiong?" 

"Oh,  Henry!"  There  was  a  wail  in  her 
voice.  "The  refrigerator  broke  down!" 

"The  refrigerator?" 

"It  must  have  been  overloaded  with  all  that 
stuff  for  the  dinner  tonight,"  she  said.  "I 
called  an  electrical  serviceman  and  1  was  lucky 
to  get  him  over  so  fast."  Her  voice  rose.  "To- 
day, of  ail  days,  for  it  to  finally  give  out  like 
that!  Just  in  time  for  this  dinner  of  Claire's! 
She's  called  up  twice  from  the  store  already 
with  all  kinds  of  instructions— how  1  should 
tell  Dolores  to  serve,  and  how  1  must  get 
water  cress  for  the  salad  " 

"Dolores?"  Henry  broke  in.  "What  about 
Dolores?" 

"She's  going  to  serve  and  do  the  dishes. 
She's  only  going  to  charge  five  dollars,  includ- 
ing carfare,  which  was  cheap,  considering  the 
heat." 

"Five  "  Henry  moistened  his  lips.  Then 

he  said,  "Let's  get  back  to  the  refrigerator. 
What  did  the  electrician  say?" 

"Well,  he  can  either  patch  it  up  temporarily 
or  he  can  put  in  a  new  motor,  which  would  be 
terribly  expensive.  In  his  opinion,  it  wouldn't 
pay,  he  said.  1  had  to  ask  you  what  to  do." 

Henry  said  slowly,  "I  guess  we'll  have  to 
get  a  new  refrigerator." 

Fran's  voice  became  low  again.  "Henry, 

you  know  we  can't  aff  "  She  stopped,  and 

when  she  spoke  again  it  was  with  a  faint  des- 
peration. "Anyway,  I  can't  go  out  and  look 
for  one  now.  And  everything's  beginning  to 
spoil  in  there.  Shall  I  tell  him  to  patch  it  up? 
It  would  cost  six  dollars." 

"Well— yes,  tell  him  to  fix  it.  If  the  food 
spoils  it  would  cost  you  that  much,  anyway." 

"And  the  flowers." 


"Flowers?" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?  Claire  sent  back  flowers 
from  that  florist  next  to  the  subway  station — 
roses  and  carnations;  she  must  have  spent  all 
her  lunch  money  for  the  week.  Oh,  she's  going 
crazy  over  this  dinner,  I  can  tell  you !  1  had  to 
put  them  in  the  refrigerator  or  they'd  surely 
be  dead  by  tonight  in  all  this  heat."  Her  voice 
rose  and  trembled,  as  if  fighting  for  control. 
"And  I'm  broiling  chicken  now!  Ninety-eight 
degrees  outside  and  I'm  broiling  chicken  in  the 
oven  so  that  we  can  have  it  cold  tonight!" 
There  was  a  silence  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
calm  herself.  "Can  1  give  this  refrigerator  man 
a  check  for  the  six  dollars?" 

"I  guess  so,"  he  said  finally.  "Sure.  Write 
the  check." 

"All  right."  She  sounded  relieved.  "You 
don't  have  to  bring  anything  home.  1  can  send 
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Joanie  around  the  comer  for  ice  cream  at  the 
last  minute."  A  worried  tone  entered  her 
voice  again.  "Speaking  of  Joanie — she's  posi- 
tive now  that  she's  going  away  to  the  country 
with  Reenie  on  Friday." 

"What  makes  her  think  that?" 

"She  says  she  has  faith  in  God  and  He'll  see 
to  it  that  she  goes.  1  tried  to  talk  to  her,  but  it 
doesn't  do  any  good.  And  how  can  1  tell  her, 
anyway,  not  to  believe  in  God?"  She  sounded 
as  if  she  were  drawing  in  her  breath  for  con- 
trol again.  "Oh,  well.  1  don't  know  what  you 
can  do.  1  don't  know  what  you  can  do  about 
anything.  1  know  that  you  do  the  best  that 
you  can,  Henry,  and  I  don't  mean  to  worry 
you  about  all  these  things." 

"It's  all  right,"  Henry  said.  His  hand  had 
gone  up  to  his  forehead,  the  palm  curling  to 
shade  his  face  from  those  around  him. 

After  he  had  hung  up,  Henry  sat  motionless 
for  a  few  moments. 

"/  don't  know  what  you  can  do.  I  don  I  know 
what  you  can  do  about  anything.  I  don't  know 
what  yon  can  do.  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do 
about  anything.  J  don't  know  what  " 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  he  picked 
up  his  briefcase  and  left  the  bank.  When  he 
opened  the  door,  the  blast  of  heat  and  light 
affected  him  like  a  blow;  his  eyes  shrank 


against  the  glare;  even  walking  the  few  steps 
across  the  parking  lot  to  the  car  was  an  ordeal. 

After  he  had  started  the  car,  he  drove  through 
the  almost  deserted  streets  to  the  outskirts  of  ' 
town,  then  into  the  state  highway.  Later,  find-" 
ing  himself  on  the  side  road  going  toward  the 
Hazlitt  property,  he  had  no  recollection  of 
leaving  the  highway,  and  when  he  finally  ap- 
plied the  brakes  in  front  of  the  big  house  it  was 
with  a  faint  sense  of  shock,  as  if  he  had  arrived 
at  his  destination  through  some  miracle  of 
muscular  and  mental  co-ordination  that  he  had 
not  known  he  possessed. 

He  let  himself  in  with  one  of  the  keys  that 
Archie  had  given  him,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  wide  foyer.  There  was  a  complete  and 
eerie  silence.  He  turned  the  corner  of  the  pas- 
sageway and  entered  the  library. 

He  did  not  look  around  him.  He  walked  to- 
ward one  of  the  shelves  of  books  lifted  out 
the  voRjme  of  Robert  Herrick  and  the  book  of 
poems  next  to  it.  Then  he  took  out  the  three 
hidden  piles  of  money.  Scarcely  looking  at  1 
them,  he  dropped  them  inside  the  briefcase  at  | 
his  feet  and  snapped  it  shut.  Straightening,  he 
replaced  the  two  books,  picked  up  the  brief- 
case and  left  the  room. 

/  have  to  get  back  to  the  bank,  he  thought, 
before  the  vault  closes.  If  he  maintained  a 
steady  forty  miles  an  hour  he  could  do  it  easih . 

When  he  reached  the  main  highway,  he 
turned  the  wheels  so  sharply  that  there  was 
protesting  squeal  of  tires.  The  sound  startled 
and  frightened  him.  What  was  he  doing,  tak- 
ing a  curve  like  that?  He  had  always  been  a 
careful  and  conservative  driver,  signaling 
properly,  stopping  for  every  light;  in  all  his 
twenty  years  at  the  wheel,  he  had  never  dis- 
obeyed a  driving  rule  or  got  a  ticket. 

/  must  he  more  careful,  he  thought.  The 
sweat  was  blinding  his  eyes,  and  he  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  wiped  them.  Ah,  that 
was  better.  The  road  before  him  was  straight 
and  wide  and  there  were  few  cars.  Soon,  he 
knew,  he  would  come  to  the  turnoff  that  led 
to  the  business  section  of  Gibbsville;  the  bank 
was  less  than  a  mile  from  there.  He  must  not 
miss  the  turnoff,  he  told  himself,  because  the 
next  one  was  miles  ahead  and  there  was  no 
way  of  turning  around  before  then. 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  saw  it — the  forked 
road,  marked  by  a  triangular  plot  occupied 
by  a  gasoline  station.  There  was  the  big  sign 
that  read  Clean  Rest  Rooms,  and  the  red 
pumps  and  the  station  itself,  a  little  white 
brick  house  under  the  trees ;  now  it  came  swim- 
ming up  toward  him  in  a  streak  of  colors;  he 
was  going  too  fast,  that  was  it;  he  must  slow 
down  unless,  unless  

There  was  a  singing  sound  in  his  ears  and 
the  scorching  wind  rushed  by  him.  With  his 
eyes  staring  straight  ahead,  he  saw  only  the 
blur  of  the  gasoline  station  as  he  passed  it 

But  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  road,  he 
turned  the  wheel  to  the  right  and  braked 
sharply.  The  car  came  to  a  grinding  stop  at 
the  side  of  the  highway. 

His  hands  dropped  from  the  wheel  and  he 
closed  his  eyes.  In  the  abrupt  silence  there  wa: 
only  the  faint  sough  of  the  breeze  as  it  riffled 
through  the  tall  grasses  a  few  feet  away. 

He  sat  motionless,  conscious  only  of  hi! 
trembling  body.  Then  his  eyes  opened.  H< 
glanced  into  his  rear-view  mirror.  His  fool 
pressed  down  on  the  accelerator  again.  Th< 
car  made  a  wide  U  turn  on  the  road  and 
jumped  ahead,  going  back  toward  the  bank 
its  motor  roaring  as  it  picked  up  speed. 

At  a  little  after  three  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
Fran  decided  that  she  had  done  all  she  could 
for  Claire.  It  seemed  incredible  that  the  ar- 
rival of  one  strange  young  man  for  dinner, 
could  have  thrown  the  whole  household  intc 
such  a  turmoil.  But  now  the  dinner  was  pre- 
pared except  for  the  one  hot  dish;  the  tabk 
was  laid  with  the  best  glasses  and  silver  and 
cloth  that  the  house  could  provide. 

Upstairs,  the  sting  of  cool  water  in  the 
shower  partially  revived  her.  She  put  on  a  thir 
short  house  dress  and  wandered  to  the  sidt 
window  of  the  bedroom.  She  looked  down- 
ward through  the  drawn  blinds,  surveying  tht 
Dannon  house  and  its  screened-in  porch 

/  wonder  where  he  is,  she  thought.  Perhaps 
his  letter  had  come  from  the  Coast  and  he  hac 
packed  his  bag  hastily  and  grabbed  a  bus  with 
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out  saying  good-by,  and  she  would  never  see 
him  again.  She  turned  away,  slipped  off  her 
house  dress  and  fell  naked  upon  the  bed,  ly- 
ing on  her  back  and  closing  her  eyes. 

When  the  doorbell  rang  downstairs,  she 
wondered  if  she  should  bother  to  answer  it.  It 
rang  again.  Finally  she  got  up,  reached  for  her 
slip  and  put  it  on,  slipping  the  loose  house 
dress  over  it.  She  went  downstairs. 

As  she  neared  the  bottom  step  of  the  stairs, 
she  saw  the  shape  of  a  big  man  silhouetted 
against  the  light,  and  realized  with  astonish- 
ment that  it  was  Eddie.  She  wcn(  forward  and 
opened  the  door. 
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"Hello,"  he  said.  "I  was  just  beginning  to 
think  maybe  nobody  was  home.  I  wondered," 
he  said,  "if  I  could  borrow  a  lemon." 

She  smiled.  "A  lemon?" 

"I  wanted  to  make  a  Tom  Collins  and  you 
can't  make  a  good  one  without  a  lemon." 

"J  guess  not."  She  smiled.  "I'll  get  you  one, 
Eddie.  Wait  a  minute." 

She  walked  into  the  kitchen,  took  a  lemon 
from  the  depths  of  the  crowded  refrigerator 
and  started  back  through  the  hall.  But  as  she 
came  closer,  she  heard  a  faint  sound  from  the 
living  room  at  her  left. 

Her  head  turned.  He  was  standing  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  dim,  hot  room,  his  hands  in- 
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side  his  pockets.  The  sight  of  him,  so  big  and 
swart  and  foreign-looking  against  the  familiar 
pattern  of  faded  chintz  and  medallioned  wall- 
paper, startled  her. 

He  said,  "You  don't  mind  my  coming  in, 
do  you?  it  was  hot  out  there." 

Her  voice  came  automatically.  "It's  hot 
everywhere,  I  guess."  She  was  conscious  sud- 
denly of  her  bare  legs  and  the  thin  house  dress. 

With  an  abrupt  movement,  she  held  out  the 
lemon.  "Here  you  are." 

He  took  it,  but  he  did  not  move  to  leave. 
"What's  your  rush?  Talk  to  me  for  a  while. 
I'm  lonesome." 

"I'm  not  dressed." 


V  I  •     Starred  items  have  been  dyed  with 
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"Sure  you  are.  You've  got  on  more  than 
most  of  the  women  walking  down  the  streets 
during  a  heat  wave." 

"Well— maybe  you're  right." 

He  said,  smiling,  "Well— talk  to  me." 

She  smiled,  too,  but  she  felt  a  little  nervous. 
"What  did  you  want  to  talk  about?" 

"Ah,  anvthing."  His  face  became  suddenly 
moody  and  disgusted.  "I'm  so  bored  with  my- 
self and  this  street  and  the  heat  and  the  wait- 
ing around;  I'm  about  ready  to  flip  my  lid." 
He  tossed  the  lemon  up  in  the  air  and  caught 
it.  "Feels  nice  and  cool."  he  said.  "Here.  Feel 
that."  He  held  the  lemon  against  her  cheek, 
studying  her  reaction. 

She  felt  the  spot  of  coldness  against  her  skin 
and  his  fingers  brushing  against  the  corner  of 
her  mouth.  "Very  nice,"  she  said  foolishly. 

He  tossed  the  lemon  up  in  the  air  again  and 
caught  it.  Suddenly  he  noticed  a  small  radio 
on  the  table  nearby. 

"Hey,"  he  said,  "let's  have  some  music." 
He  walked  toward  it  and  clicked  on  the  knob. 
Slow  dance  music  swelled  into  the  room. 
"Just  what  the  doctor  ordered."  He  threw  the 
lemon  into  a  chair  and  turned  to  her,  his  arms 
extended.  "Come  on,  let's  dance." 

A  protest  escaped  from  her  throat.  "Are 
you  crazy?  In  all  this  heat?"  But  his  arm  had 
gone  around  her  waist;  he  had  pulled  her 
close.  She  could  feel  the  hardness  of  his  thigh 
against  hers,  and  suddenly  his  arms  were 
around  her;  she  felt  the  strength  of  his  arm 
and  body;  she  smelled  the  cigarette  smell  and 
the  male  smell  of  his  skin  and  hair;  his  lips 
were  against  her  ear  and  he  was  murmuring, 
"Just  take  it  easy,  honey;  nobody's  gonna 
come  breaking  in;  everybody's  far  away." 

She  fought  for  breath  to  speak,  but  no 
breath  would  come;  she  was  in  a  crushing  vise 
and  now  his  mouth  was  hard  on  hers.  Terror 
smashed  against  her.  She  pushed  against  him 
with  all  her  strength  and  stumbled  backward, 
staring  up  at  him.  "Get  out!"  Her  voice  came 
in  harsh  gasps.  "Get  out  of  here." 

For  a  few  seconds  he  stared  blankly  at  her. 
Then,  slowly,  his  face  changed.  "For  weeks 
now,"  he  said,  "you  been  giving  me  the  eye." 

"Get  out." 

"Don't  worry.  I'm  going."  He  gave  a  short, 
hard  laugh  that  was  almost  a  snort. 

Her  hands  went  up  to  cover  her  face,  to  blot 
out  the  sight  of  him  standing  there.  A  few 
moments  went  by  and  she  could  not  move. 
Then  her  hands  dropped  and  she  looked  at 
the  doorway.  It  was  empty. 

She  stumbled  to  the  sofa  and  fell  upon  it. 
For  a  little  while  she  lay  motionless  with  her 
hands  clenched  and  her  eyes  tightly  shut;  it 
was  as  if  she  were  caught  in  some  dark,  narrow 
space  from  which  she  could  not  move.  Finally 
deep  racking  shudders  began  to  shake  her 
body  as  if  she  had  a  chill;  she  could  not  stop; 
they  were  like  waves  that  broke  and  receded 
only  to  form  again,  and  through  them  his 
face  came  swimming  up  into  her  mind. 

Her  sudden  loathing  for  him  was  intoler- 
able; it  swelled  up  until  it  became  a  cry  of 
outrage  and  terrible  shame.  Yet  the  shadowed 
room  around  her  was  silent;  there  was  no 
sound  except  the  whine  of  a  car  passing  on 
the  street  outside.  Only  from  inside  her  did 
the  cry  come  again  and  again  as  she  lay  there 
with  her  hands  pressed  to  her  face. 

At  fifteen  minutes  to  six,  Claire  came  out  of 
the  employees'  entrance  of  the  store  and  began 
walking  to  meet  Johnny  Eldridge.  She  felt  a 
sense  of  foreboding  that,  despite  all  her  efforts, 
this  coming  date  was  doomed  from  the  start. 

Suddenly  she  saw  him  ahead.  He  was  bare- 
headed and  wearing  a  light  gray  suit,  leaning 
against  the  window  at  the  side  entrance  of  the 
store,  absorbed  in  a  folded  newspaper. 

Her  spirits  lifted  abruptly;  she  forgot  all 
about  her  feeling  of  doom.  "Surprise,"  she 
said. 

His  head  came  up  quickly.  "Well,  well," 
he  said.  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Oh — I  was  just  passing  by  and  saw  your 
light."  She  grinned.  "I  hope  you  didn't  have 
to  wait  long." 

"Only  a  minute.  What  happened  to  that 
cool-air  mass  from  Canada?" 

"It  must  have  gotten  waylaid  at  the  border." 

They  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  if  on 
cue,  and  began  walking  east.  "How  is  the  new 
job?"  she  said.  "Tell  me  everything." 
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uarted  to  talk.  At  the  corner  waiting 
I  light  to  change,  they  stood  in  full  sun- 
nd  she  began  to  feel  her  skin  prickling 
i^rspiration,  although  she  kept  on  look- 
him  with  absorbed  interest,  as  if  her 
:rc  a  waiting  plain  ready  to  drink  in  his 

-li\e  minutes  later,  the  car  turned  the 
of  her  block.  It  had  been  a  terrible 
he  bridge  had  been  jammed  with  traffic, 
I  regress  torturous  as  they  became  wedged 
|ind  again  between  giant  trucks  belching 
t  fumes.  He  had  taken  off  his  jacket 
lied  up  his  sleeves;  both  of  them  had 

0  keep  up  a  conversation,  but  it  had 
bad  start  to  the  evening. 

ihc  thought  of  what  lay  just  ahead  rose 
I  mind  like  a  cloud.  She  wondered  if  the 
1  0111  was  cleared  away  and  if  Dolores 
anng  a  uniform  and  if  the  table  looked 
able;  she  thought  of  the  rust  spot  in 
I  111  and  of  the  cocktail  napkins,  which 

1  (.luite  match. 

.il  s  the  house,"  she  said  suddenly.  It 
,  dusty  and  faded,  she  thought,  as  if  it 
>nc  to  seed.  The  whole  street  looked 
and  faded;  the  sun  seemed  to  have 
.\l  out  all  the  color  from  the  trees  and 
;  ^  of  lawn  until  everything  was  a  uniform 
:  li  t;iay. 

w  moments  later,  opening  the  screen 
1  lane  saw  her  father  sitting  motionless 
I  \Mckcr  chair,  wearing  his  good  sports 
I  ul  his  best  pair  of  slacks.  When  he  saw 
1  he  rearranged  his  features  into  a 
r  pattern.  "Hello,  Claire,"  he  said. 
II,  daddy!"  she  cried  out,  as  if  his  he- 
re were  a  wonderful  surprise.  She  went 


friand  if  the  first  person  who 
mat  In  when  the  whole  world  has 

na  out.  BULWER-LYTTON 


"Much."  He  was  smiling  too;  but  it  was  no 
good,  Claire  thought.  The  rapport  was  gone, 
the  gay  meeting  of  minds,  the  meaningful  ex- 
change of  glances.  They  were  both  trying  hard, 
but  it  was  like  trying  to  start  up  a  dead  motor. 

She  turned  to  Joanie,  her  eyes  very  bright. 
"Will  you  hang  up  Johnny's  jacket?" 

Joanie  got  up  and  took  the  coat.  Fran 
came  out  the  doorway.  There  were  more 
introductions  and  then  Henry  rose  to  his  feet. 
"What  would  you  like  to  drink,  Johnny?" 

"A  gin  and  tonic,  please."  In  the  sudden, 
blank  silence  that  followed,  he  added  quickly, 
"Or  a  martini.  Scotch.  It  doesn't  matter." 

Henry  looked  relieved.  "A  martini.  Right." 


kissed  his  cheek.  "This  is  Johnny 
Johnny,  my  father." 
two  men  pumped  hands;  Joanie  ap- 
at  the  doorway,  wearing  a  starched 
dress,  white  socks  and  patent-leather 
Claire  said,  "And  this  is  my  kid  sister, 
oan,  this  is  Johnny  Eldridge." 
ny  smiled  and  said  hello,  Joanie  mum- 
itnething  and  stared  up  at  him  with 
eyes.  An  awkward  little  silence  fell 
hem  all.  Claire  broke  it  by  saying, 
's  mother?" 
the  kitchen,"  Joanie  said.  She  added 
idden  relish  and  animation,  "The  re- 
;or  busted." 

7  said  quickly,  "It's  been  fixed."  He 
to  Johnny.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to 
.)?" 

e  took  him  inside  the  hallway.  As  soon 
had  started  up  the  stairs,  she  went 
down  the  hall  as  if  released  from  a 
ng.  At  the  kitchen  doorway  her  eyes 
on  her  mother,  who  was  doing  some- 
3  the  salad,  then  went  to  Dolores,  who 
ying  a  platter. 

elt  a  sinking  of  the  heart.  Dolores  was 
ring  a  uniform.  The  "something  dark" 
e  had  promised  to  wear  was  a  black 
dress  with  very  short  sleeves  and  a 
ig  neckline.  Over  it  she  had  tied  the 
pron  Fran  had  given  her,  but  the  total 
with  her  brassy  hair  and  earrings,  did 
Igest  any  branch  of  domestic  service, 
turned  her  head.  "Hello,  dear,"  she 
Nhere  is  the  young  man?" 
he  bathroom,  washing  up."  Something 
mother's  face  disturbed  her.  "Is  every- 
11  right?" 
lything's  under  control." 
int  sound  from  upstairs  made  Claire  go 
ickly  to  the  porch  again.  She  found 
on  the  glider,  reading  the  comic  strips 
aper,  and  her  father  sitting  motionless 
wicker  chair,  staring  into  nothingness, 
g  at  him,  she  felt  the  same  uneasiness 
e  had  known  a  few  moments  before 
lie  looked  at  her  mother.  Then  Johnny 
id  at  the  doorway  and  everything  else 
itantly  sponged  from  her  mind, 
smiled  at  him.  "Feel  better?"  she  said. 


Claire  thought  heavily,  /  never  thought  of  a 
gin  and  tonic.  Why  didn't  I  think  of  a  gin  and 
tonic  ? 

Henry  went  inside.  Joanie,  the  comic  strips 
on  her  lap,  sat  staring  at  Johnny,  her  mouth 
slightly  open.  No  one  spoke.  As  if  he  could 
no  longer  bear  Joanie's  gaze,  Johnny  smiled 
at  her.  "What's  your  favorite  comic  strip?" 

She  blushed  furiously.  "Priscilla's  Pop,"  she 
said.  She  looked  down  fixedly  at  her  skirt. 

"I  don't  think  I  know  that  one.  What's  it 
all  about?" 

Everyone  stared  at  Joanie,  as  if  urging  her 
silently  to  say  something  funny  and  entertain- 
ing. She  finally  mumbled,  "Oh— a  bunch  of 


people."  She  looked  up  at  her  mother,  her 
hand  going  up  to  tug  at  the  high  collar  of  her 
dress.  "I'm  hot,"  she  complained  fretfully. 
"Why  do  I  have  to  wear  this  dress?  It  isn't 
Sunday." 

"Now,  dear,"  Fran  said,  "we're  all  hot." 

"Oh,  heavens!"  Claire  broke  in  with  a  sud- 
den spurt  of  forced  gaiety.  "Let's  think  of  nice 
cold  wintry  things.  Do  you  go  skiing  in  the 
wintertime,  Johnny?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  he  said.  "We  have  an  old  bam 
of  a  house  up  at  Old  Forge,  you  know,  and 
it's  a  real  skiing  center  then.  Of  course  last 
year  the  snow  wasn't  " 
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Actual  case  history:  Mrs.  Margaret  Tryon  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  The  Stauffer  Home  Reducing  Plan  has 
brought  Mrs.  Tryon  an  entirely  new  and  happier  out- 
look on  life.  At  36  she  looks  and  feels  years  younger  — 
weighs  a  trim  118  and  has  greatly  improved  posture. 


A  trim,  new  figure  can 
do  more  than  make  you  look 
younger.  Because,  as  so  many 
women  are  discovering . . . 


When  you 

look 
younger, 

you  are 
younger 


Before  Stauffer,  Mrs.  Tryon  was  a  hefty  151.  Sli 
looked  and  felt  middle-aged.  All  reducing  efforts  li  i 
failed  and  she  felt  futile  about  her  overweight  problen 
Then  she  tried  the  Stauffer  Home  Reducing  Plan.  Com 
pare  the  above  picture  with  the  one  at  left  — anothc 
dramatic  success- story  by  Stauffer. 
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Clothes  from  Matthews,  Beverly  Hills 


l/TANY  WOMEN  feel  the  30th  birthday  marks  a  turning  point- the 
.VI  ending  of  youth  and  the  beginning  of  what  is  called  "middle  age!' 

At  30,  a  woman  sees  the  first  signs  that  she  will  lose  her  youthful 
gure.  Her  waist,  hips  and  thighs  begin  to  fill  out.  And  as  she  gets 
c  avier,  naturally  she  begins  to  slow  down. 

But  today,  thousands  of  women  all  over  America  have  slimmed 
uir  bodies  to  lovely,  youthful-looking  proportions  with  the  Staufi^er 
Idiiie  Reducing  Plan.  And,  along  with  new  figure  beauty,  these  women 
n'  enjoying  another  great  reward  — they  feel  younger. 

I'or  them  — life  is  opening  up  instead  of  closing  in.  They  are  going 
laces  and  doing  things  with  the  spirit  of  youth. 

These  are  the  truly  beautiful  women  of  our  time.  And  the  years 
Iiit  h  they  once  carried  as  a  biuden  now  actually  contribute  to  their 
canty.  Age  gives  them  the  maturity  — the  authority— to  live  and  enjoy 
Ic  to  its  fullest.  Combined  with  a  lovely,  youthful-looking  figure  and  a 
i  \v-found  feeling  of  youth,  tiiis  brings  about  a  complete  woman— 
lore  desirable,  admired,  envied. 

Can  tliis  happen  to  t/oii?  Yes!  If  you  are  over  30  and  overweight- 
cling  and  looking  older  than  you  really  are  — the  Stauffer  Home  Re- 
nc  ing  Plan  can  liberate  you.  From  the  moment  you  begin  with 
taufl'er,  results  begin  to  happen.  You  start  to  slim  down. ..you  start  to 
'(']  younger.  You  feel  younger  the  first  time  you  look  into  the  mirror 
nd  see  your  slimmer  self.  You  feel  younger  when  more  and  more 
iiinpliments  come  your  wav-  You  feel  younger  when  you  shop  for  a 
t  \\  dress  several  sizes  smaller  than  before.  The  rewards  are  wonderful. 

Briefly,  here  is  how  the  Staufl^er  Home  Reducing  Plan  works.  The 
cart  of  the  Stauffer  Plan  is  tlie  famous  "Magic  Couch."  There 

no  other  like  it.  The  "Magic  Couch"  does  your  exercising  for  you. 
his  effortless  exercise,  along  with  the  expert  guidance  of  a  trained 
)iniselor  and  with  the  type  of  sensible  calorie  reduction  doctors  advise, 
ikcs  you  methodically  to  your  desired  goal: 

You  lose  unwanted  pounds. 

You  lose  inches  where  you  need  to— from  hips,  tummy,  thighs. 
You  achieve  a  graceful,  lifted  posture. 

Your  skin  fits  smoothly— sagging  tissue  is  firmed  and  toned. 

Circulation  is  stimulated  while  on  the  "Magic  Couch." 

If  you  are  living  in  the  "middle  ages"— find  out  now  how  you  can 
ct  and  keep  a  trim  figure  and  be  one  of  the  beautiful  "young"  women 
f  our  time.  For  full  information,  look  for  Staufi^er  Home  Plan  in  your 
lione  book,  or  mail  the  attached  postage-paid  card. 
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Today,  trim  Clora  Nelson  of  Baltimore,  Before  Stauffer,  Clora  looked  and  felt 

Md.  looks  like  the  daughter  of  her  old  middle-aged  at  30.  She  could  hardly  drag 

self.  With  the  Stauffer  Home  Plan  she  her  169  pounds  through  a  nonnal  day's 

lost  41  pounds  and  recaptured  a  new,  work.  Starvation  diets  only  aggravated 

happy  and  active  interest  in  life.  her  nerves  and  left  her  tired  and  hungry. 


Today,  youthful  Eunice  Maultsby  of  Before  Stauffer,  Eunice  weighed  201. 

Lumberton,  N.C.,  is  having  the  time  of  All  her  attempts  to  reduce  were  unsuc- 

her  life  in  the  prime  of  her  life.  Not  only  cessful.  Hopelessly,  Eunice  had  resigned 

did  she  lose  62  pounds  with  the  Stauffer  herself  to  "looking  old"— until  she  heard 

Plan,  but  it  took  years  off  her  age.  about  the  Stauffer  Home  Plan. 


-  "Magic  Couch"  (Posture-RestS)  is  the  heart  of  the 
iiiffer  Home  Reducing  Plan.  In  order  to  achieve  a  lovely 
Illy,  loss  of  weight  is  not  enough;  exercise  is  needed  to  restore 
Mitliful  contours  and  distribute  weight  properly.  The  con- 
"lled  rhythmic  motion  of  the  "Magic  Couch"  gives  you 
^ential  exercise  without  lifting  a  finger.  With  this  effortless 


exercise  and  sensible  calorie  reduction,  you  lose  pounds  and 
inches  where  you  need  to  — from  hips,  waist,  thighs.  The 
unit  can  be  used  in  many  different  positions  to  meet  special 
figure  problems.  It  is  portable,  lightweight  and  easily  stored. 
Available  in  deluxe  family  model  or  new  Princess  model  at  low- 
est price  ever.  Rent  by  the  month  —  or  buy  for  pennies  a  day. 


A  trained  Stauffer  Counselor  will  visit  you 
regularly  to  give  expert  guidance.  'I'his  person- 
alized service  is  part  of  the  Phm.  For  more 
information,  mail  the  attached  card,  or  write  to: 
Stauffer,  Dept.  LH-29,  1919  Vineburn,  Los 
Angeles  32.  ©1959,  StauflFer  Laborqtorlet 
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He  stopped,  for  Henry  had  appeared  with 
the  tray  of  drini<s.  As  it  was  held  out  to  her, 
Claire's  eyes  darted  around  instantly  for  the 
glass  with  the  chipped  edge.  She  picked  it  up. 

"Thanks,  daddy,"  she  said.  She  looked  over 
at  Johnny.  "The  skiing  wasn't  good  last  year?" 
she  prompted.  The  cords  of  her  neck  felt  tight 
and  strained.  Canapes,  she  thought;  where  are 
the  canapes  .^She  wanted  to  look  at  her  mother 
and  mouth  the  word,  but  Johnny  was  talking, 
and  so  she  kept  smiling. 

The  conversation  continued  in  little  jerks. 
Whenever  a  silence  threatened,  Claire  rushed 
in  with  a  burst  of  words  about  sports  and  the 
theater  and  the  newest  best  sellers.  Johnny 
sipped  at  his  drink  and  mopped  his  forehead 
and  rolled  his  sleeves  a  little  higher.  Claire, 
feeling  the  slow  burn  of  the  alcohol  going 
down,  felt  as  if  she  were  on  fire.  Her  father, 
she  noticed,  was  holding  the  cocktail  glass  in 
his  hand  but  not  raising  it  to  his  mouth. 
Joanie  kept  fiddling  with  her  collar,  and  Fran 
sat  very  still,  a  smiling,  listening  look  on  her 
face  even  wiien  the  silences  fell. 

Suddenly  Claire  knew  why  she  had  felt 
uneasy  before  about  her  parents.  Something 
was  wrong  with  them  tonight.  Her  father 
looked  white  and  siraineil  and  indrawn;  her 
mother's  eyes  held  a  bruised  look  that  she  had 
never  seen  there  before.  Doth  of  them  seemed 
to  move  and  speak  only  with  a  terrible  ellort. 
Suddenly  she  was  frightened.  What  was  it? 
What  had  happened? 

Hut  there  was  no  way  of  finding  out  now. 
Dolores  had  come  out.  She  was  standing  with 
her  head  bent  as  she  fasteneil  ;ui  earring. 
"Dinner  is  served,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  went 
to  the  guest  on  the  glider  and  she  stareil. 

"I  hope  you're  hungry,"  Claire  said  to 
Johnny.  "Although  I  guess  I  can't  expect  you 
to  be  in  all  this  heat."  Ihey  were  inside  the 
hall,  following  her  parents  as  Joanie  lagged 
behind.  "My  mother  is  a  very  good  cook,  but 
of  course  she  ilidn't  have  much  chance  to 
show  olV  today."  I  hey  had  reached  the  arcii- 
way  to  the  shadowed  living  room  and  now 
her  voice  rose  to  a  desperate  pitch  o\'  gaiety; 
the  wiirils  coming  faster  to  pull  his  allenlion 
to  her  face.  "Boiling  an  egg  must  ha\e  been 
like  standing  over  a  volcano!" 

She  stopped  suddenly,  (or  they  had  reached 
the  boxlike  little  dining  room.  Il  seemed  to 
her  that  they  v\ere  met  by  a  solid,  pushing  \\all 
of  heal.  1  he  Howers  of  the  centerpiece  already 
had  a  drooping  look. 

F'ran  said,  "Johnny,  you  sit  over  there  next 
to  Claire.  Joanie,  sit  on  this  side,  dear." 

They  all  sat  down.  I  he  jellied  madriliine 
had  become  a  little  funny  from  the  heal;  the 
pats  o{  butler  had  a  melted  look.  Dolores, 
coming  in  with  a  plate  of  rolls,  approached 
Fran  from  the  right  side  and  then,  as  if  on 
secret  signal,  went  around  on  the  left.  As  she 
leaned  forward,  Claire  saw  that  the  seam  of 
her  annhole  had  come  slightly  apart. 

She  looked  down  quickly  at  the  madrildne, 
lifting  a  spoonful  mechanically  to  her  lips. 
AngLiish  pierced  through  her.  Fvcrything  was 
wrong;  everything.  She  could  see  it  through 
the  eyes  of  the  young  man  beside  her. 

A  cry  of  protest  rose  inside  her.  IVhy  is  it  so 
hard  for  me  ?  she  thought.  H'lty  does  everything 
come  so  hard? 

Dolores  leaned  over  her  now,  ofTering  the 
rolls.  Claire  shook  her  head.  Dolores  moved 
on.  There  was  a  silence  around  the  table, 
broken  only  by  the  clacking  of  the  old  fan  and 
the  faint  clink  of  china  and  glass. 

Then,  from  outside,  came  a  low,  distant 
rumble  of  thunder. 

Everyone  looked  up,  startled.  Fran  said. 
"Why,  I  do  believe  it's  going  to  storm." 

"They  said  this  morning,"  Johnny  said, 
"that  we  might  have  thunderstorms  tonight." 
His  face  was  moist  with  perspiration  and  his 
shirt  was  stuck  to  his  skin. 

"That's  right,  they  did,"  Henry  said,  as  if 
emerging  from  a  dark  cave  of  preoccupation. 
"You  can  see  that  it's  getting  darker  now." 

Joanie  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  window, 
craning  her  neck  sideways.  "There's  a  big 
black  place  in  the  sky!"  she  reported  excitedly. 

"Sit  down,  dear,"  Fran  said. 

Joanie's  head  turned  around,  her  expression 
suddenly  fretful.  "1  don't  like  that  kind  of 
soup,"  she  said.  "What  kind  of  soup  is  that?" 


Claire  thought  slowly  and  heavily,  Every- 
thing is  wrong.  Everything. 

The  storm  struck  right  after  they  finished 
the  dessert.  Suddenly,  there  was  an  ear-split- 
ting crash  and  the  room  grew  so  dark  that 
they  could  hardly  see  one  anotherfs  face. 

"Henry,"  Fran  said,  "you'd  better  go  up- 
stairs and  close  the  windows." 

He  got  up  and  left  the  room.  Wind  blew  in 
suddenly,  lifting  the  tablecloth  and  almost 
toppling  over  the  flowered  centerpiece.  Joanie 
shrieked  and  someone  laughed  almost  wildly; 
Claire  realized  with  a  shock  that  it  had  been 
herself.  And  now  a  drilling  rain  came  down 
outside,  making  a  loud  plopping  noise  on  the 
asphalt.  With  its  coming,  puffs  of  damp,  cool 
air  made  the  curtains  billow  inward  until  they 
fluttered  almost  horizontally  into  the  room. 

From  upstairs  came  the  sound  of  windows 
slamming  shut.  Johnny  half  rose  in  his  seat, 
looking  at  Fran.  "Shall  I  close  the  windows?" 

"No!"  Claire  cried.  "Let  the  air  come  in. 
Oh,  how  good  it  feels!"  She  sucked  great 
breaths  of  il  into  her  lungs.  But  even  as  she 
rejoiced  in  the  coolness,  the  terrible  thought 
came  to  her  that  now,  with  it  raining  so  hard, 
they  would  have  lo  sit  in  the  living  room. 

A  half  hour  later,  silting  on  the  sofa,  her 
body  felt  spent  with  exhaustion,  she  did  not 
know  why.  The  room  had  cooled  off  aston- 
ishingly and  the  nightmare  of  the  dinner  was 
behind  her.  but  she  was  lired,  tired  to  death 
and  nothing  mattered  any  more.  She  could  not 
believe  there  had  e\er  been  a  time  when  she 
and  Johnny  had  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
wonderful  awareness  or  batted  bright  talk 
back  and  forth,  making  each  other  laugh,  w  ilh 
all  the  current  turned  on  high  and  the  little 
wheels  within  wheels  whirring  to  perfection. 

Now  Joanie,  .squirming  in  one  of  the  chairs, 
suddenly  reached  behind  her  and,  with  a 
startled  look,  brought  out  a  lemon  in  her  hand 
which  she  held  up  into  the  air.  "Look  at  this, 
mamma !"  she  cried  in  astonishment.  "I  found 
a  lemon  in  my  chair!" 

Fran,  caught  in  mid-.sentence,  turned  her 
head.  Something  happened  lo  her  face;  it 
was  like  a  sudden  draining  away  of  life  and 
color.  "Take  il  into  the  kitchen."  she  said. 

"Bui  hi>w  did  it  gel  there?"  Joanie  said, 
rising  ami  walking  away,  still  staring  in  won- 
der at  the  lemon  as  if  it  might  not  be  real. 

No  one  answered.  Claire,  silling  inertly, 
wondered  why  the  sight  of  the  lemon  had 
made  her  mother  look  so  queer,  but  the  entire 
episode  and  its  strangeness  seemed  only  a 
small  component  part  of  the  whole  e\ening's 
strangeness. 

Johnny  gol  up  from  his  chair.  She  thought 
instanlly.  He's  leaving.  She  felt  only  a  numb- 
ness, as  if  not  only  her  legs  and  arms  but  her 
whole  body  had  gone  lo  sleep. 


A  young  mother  says  her  baby  is  in 
the  stage  where  the  top  of  her  foot  gets 
dirty  instead  of  the  bottom. 

An  excerpt  from  the  bride's  weekly 
letter  home:  "And  the  world  is  wonder- 
ful and  life  marvelous  and  love  beautiful! 
Our  house  is,  undoubtedly,  the  cleanest 
house  in  town,  and  maybe  even  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  maybe  even  in  New  Eng- 
land and  maybe  even  in  the  United 
States  and  maybe  even  in  the  world! 
We  spent  all  day  scrubbing,  waxing, 
polishing,  straightening  drawers;  and 
while  we  were  working  we  sang  songs, 
talked,  listened  to  records,  and  enjoyed 
each  moment  with  relish  and  enthusiasm. 
Life  is  wonderful  when  you  work  at 
enjoying  it  with  someone  you  love." 

Happiness,  too,  may  knock  only  once. 


"Claire— if  your  mother  and  father  would 
excuse  us,  I  thought  we  might  take  a  ride." 

She  stared  up  at  him.  Had  he  really  said 
that? 

Fran  said  instantly,  "The  two  of  you  go 
right  ahead." 

Henry  looked  out  the  window.  "Why,  it's 
clearing,"  he  said.  "There  are  only  a  few  drops 
falling  now."  He  looked  at  Claire.  "By  all 
means,  run  along." 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  "All  right,"  she  said. 
Meeting  Johnny's  eyes,  she  saw  something 
flicker  there  that  she  remembered  from  a  long, 
long  time  ago.  She  thought  stupidly.  Maybe  it 
isn't  o\er.  Maybe  it  isn't  over  at  all. 

It  was  like  coming  out  of  a  long  dark  tunnel 
into  the  light. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  they  drove  away 
from  the  street  in  his  car,  he  said.  "You  know 
something?  You  have  a  very  nice  family." 

She  looked  at  his  profile.  "Yes,  1  do.  My 
mother  and  father  weren't  themselves  tonight, 
though.  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  them." 

"1  wouldn't  say  that  any  one  of  us  was  par- 
ticularly brilliant  along  conversational  lines. 
It  was  hot." 

"That's  the  understatement  of  the  year." 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence  as  the 
scenery  blurred  by.  "I'se  been  having  trouble 
getting  through  to  you  this  past  hour,"  he 
said.  "Must  be  a  power  failure  west  of 
Chicago.  I'm  getting  a  very  weak  signal." 

Suddenly  she  sat  straighter.  "Maybe  I  need 
new  tubes." 

"That's  better.  Now  you're  coming  in  clear 
and  strong.  Where  are  we  going,  by  the  way?" 

"1  have  no  idea." 

'Is  there  anyplace  around  here  where  we 
could  dance?" 

"Not  unless  you  want  to  put  a  nickel  in  a 
machine  first  and  cat  a  pizza." 

"I'm  not  exactly  in  a  pizza  mood  right  now. 
How  about  a  movie?" 

"If  you  like." 

"Any  other  suggestions?" 

"Well— how  about  a  quiet  hour  or  two  in  a 
Christian  Science  reading  room?" 

"Maybe  there's  a  community  sing  some- 
where." 

"We  could  make  a  tour  of  the  downtown 
fish  market." 

"Or  gel  tattooed." 

There  was  a  short  silence  as  they  looked  at 
each  other  with  straight  faces.  Then  he  said 
suddenly,  "You  know  something?  You- have 
a  very  cheerful  nose.  Il  turns  up  al  the  end  as  if 
all's  right  wilh  the  world." 

She  lowered  her  eyes.  "You  say  such  beau- 
tiful things.  Mr.  Lldridge.  I'm  all  choked  up." 
Why,  it  was  all  back,  she  thought  in  wonder, 
better  than  before.  It  had  survived  everything 


By  Marcelene  Cox 

The  use  of  the  pronoun  "I"  should  de- 
crease as  a  man  matures  until  finally  it  is 
almost  absorbed  by  the  pronoun  "you." 

That  desire  in  every  woman's  heart  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  her  family  is 
probably  the  vital  force  of  economic  life. 

There's  nothing  harder  to  manage, 
once  it  gets  out  of  hand,  than  piecrust- 
except  an  unruly  child. 

MOTHER'S  FIRST  INDULGENCE 

Tonight  she  served  herself 

The  largest  piece  of  pie. 

The  choicest  cut,  the  best  of  shelf.  .  .  . 

She  dined  alone,  that's  why. 

The  best  way  to  build  character  in  a 
child  is  to  give  him  money,  privileges, 
freedom  in  abundance  .  .  .  after  40. 


that  she  had  considered  so  important,  and 
what  did  the  rust  spot  on  the  tablecloth  mat- 
ter now,  or  the  sagging  sofa  or  the  serving 
maid  with  the  plunging  neckline? 

She  gazed  ahead,  seeing  nothing,  becaus© 
he  had  taken  her  hand.  She  felt  the  warm  pres- 
sure of  his  fingers  and  palm  against  her  own, 
sending  a  ripple  of  delight  up  her  arm.  Did  he 
feel  it  too?  Or  was  it,  to  him,  just  another 
hand-holding  with  just  another  girl? 

She  wanted  to  turn  her  head  to  see  if  she 
could  tell  by  his  face  which  it  was.  But  she 
could  not  move. 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  Dolores  was  finally 
finishing  her  dinner  at  the  kitchen  table,  with 
Joanie  sitting  opposite  her.  She  was  eating  this 
late  because  she  had  wanted  all  the  dishes 
to  be  done  first. 

"I  can't  deejest  my  food,"  she  explained  now 
to  Joanie,  "with  a  mountain  of  dirty  dishes 
facing  me.  It  gives  me  heartburn."  She  speared 
a  last  morsel  of  chicken  daintily  on  her  fork 
and  brought  it  up  to  her  mouth.  "Whew,  am 
I  tired.  I'm  so  pooped,  I'm  peeped." 

Joanie  gazed  at  her  with  her  usual  look  of 
fascination.  "Anyway,"  she  said,  "it's  cooli 
now."  t 

Thank  the  Lord,"  Dolores  said.  H. 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  fancy  dinner.  Thi 
only  reason  she  had  consented  to  come  to- 1 
night  was  because  of  "Claire's  young  man.' 
Some  deep-felt  curiosity  had  teased  and 
stirred  inside  her:  who  would  Miss  Harper's 
Buzzaar  pick  out?  Coming  out  on  the  porch 
to  announce  the  dinner,  she  had  been  prepared 
for  someone  big  and  handsome,  built  hke  a 
football  player  and  looking  like  Rock  Hudson. 
But  at  that  first  glance  she  had  been  struck 
dumb.  This  .'she  had  thought  in  stupefaction— 
and  her  so  particular  ?  Why,  he  wasn't  even  tall. 
He  was  just  a  nice-featured  boy  with  kind  of  a 
society  look.  What  in  the  world  did  she  see  in 
/;//;)  ?  She  had  gone  back  to  the  kitchen,  shak- 
ing her  head,  feeling  much  more  cheerful. 

Now,  as  she  looked  at  Joanie,  her  mind 
veered  to  other  things.  "What  was  you  and 
Reenie  talking  and  laughing  so  much  about 
before — up  in  your  room?" 

Joanie's  round  face  flushed;  a  secret  smile 
came  to  her  mouth.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "nothing 
much."  But  suddenly  she  leaned  forward, 
whispering  quickly,  "We  were  planning  all  the 
things  we  were  going  to  do  together  in  the 
country,  after  we  leave  on  Friday." 

Dolores'  mouth  opened.  "Your  ma  told 
me  " 

"I'm  going,"  Joanie  broke  in  quickly.  "I've 
been  praying  three  times  a  day.  1  haven't 
missed  once."  She  leaned  back.  "God  will  see 
that  I  go.  Why,  this  isn't  anything  for  Him— 
a  little  trip  to  the  country  for  a  child.  He  can 
do  it,  easy." 

"Izzatso?"  Dolores  said,  her  voice  stil 
thoughtful.  "Well,  now,  since  you  have  such 
a  pull  with  Him,  maybe  you  could  ask  foi 
one  or  two  things  for  your  old  friend  here.' 

"Sure,"  Joanie  said  generously.  "What  was 
it  you  wanted?" 

For  a  moment  a  host  of  things  flutterec 
radiantly  together  in  her  mind  like  bright 
balloons.  Then  one  became  separated  fron 
the  others.  "See  if  He  can  find  me,"  she  said 
"a  good  man  with  matrimony  on  his  mind.' 

At  ten  o'clock  Henry  and  Fran  sat  on  the 
glider  outside.  Fran's  eyes  felt  dry  and  scratchy 
from  weeping;  her  face  was  stiff,  as  if  her  fea- 
tures had  been  arranged  for  too  long  in  an  un 
accustomed  pattern.  Ever  since  Eddie  Fer 
nandes  had  walked  out  of  the  house  thai 
afternoon,  she  had  been  tormented  will 
memory. 

Now,  sitting  there  on  the  glider,  she  wante< 
to  cry.  Despite  all  her  logic,  a  protest  lodge? 
in  her  throat.  /  only  wanted  to  flirt  a  little!  i 
only  wanted  to  feel  young  for  a  little  while! 

Henry,  at  her  side,  said  suddenly,  "H« 
seemed  like  a  nice  young  man — Claire's  beau.' 

"Very  nice." 

"Good  manners.  I  don't  care  what  you  say, 
those  fancy  prep  schools  and  Ivy  League  col 
leges  put  a  certain  finish  on  a  boy." 

They  sat  silently.  Then  Fran  let  out  a  sud- 
den cry.  "The  canapes!  I  forgot  the  canapes!' 
She  looked  at  him,  her  face  stricken.  "A  whok 
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veil  frozen  cheese  puffs!  They  cost  almost 
vo  dollars!  And  they're  sitting  in  the  re- 
igciator!"  Suddenly  she  could  not  bear  it — 
us  one  last,  tiny  defeat  added  to  everything 
sc.  She  burst  into  tears. 

■  What  is  it?"  Henry  said  in  alarm.  He 
iilled  her  close  and  cradled  her  head  against 
IS  shoulder.  He  began  stroking  her  hair  awk- 
aidiy  the  wrong  way. 

Slie  shook  her  head  against  his  chest,  weep- 
ig  Finally  she  said,  "Oh,  Henry,  I  do  love 
)ii.  You  know  that."  With  her  face  still 
icsscd  against  his  chest,  she  fumbled  in  her 
ickct,  drew  out  a  tissue  and  blew  her  nose. 

■  1  love  you  too."  He  could  smell  the  light, 
)j|\v  smell  of  her  hair,  so  familiar  to  him, 
isi  as  every  line  of  her  body  was  familiar  and 
ic  sound  of  her  voice  and  even  the  cadence  of 

r  weeping,  although  she  was  not  a  woman 
ho  cried  often.  He  patted  her  shoulder.  "It 
IS  too  much  for  you  today — having  company 
I  that  heat,  and  the  refrigerator  breaking 
nui  besides." 

■  ^  cs."  Her  voice  came  jerkily.  "I  guess 
I  ll  s  it."  She  disengaged  herself,  smoothing 
own  the  hair  that  he  had  rullled,  wiping  her 

vCS. 

He  got  up.  "I'll  get  you  a  cold  drink,"  he 
ikl.  "What'll  you  have?" 
Whatever's  open.  I  think  there's  ginger 

Ic." 

\  few  moments  later  he  handed  Fran  the 
'kl  glass.  "1  think  I'll  walk  up  and  down  a 
iilc,"  he  said.  "Do  you  feel  better?" 
Much  better.  I  was  just  nervous." 

lie  opened  the  screen  door  and  went  down 
ic  steps.  The  air  was  even  cooler  and  fresher 

\oiid  the  confines  of  the 
I  ecus  and  he  began  walk- 
i'4  down  the  block.  I  must 
/  h'mIv  for  tomorrow,  he 
uHight.  First  there  was  the 
vcch  he  must  rehearse 
I  his  mind  for  Roger, 
micthingsimpleand  short, 
:\  warm,  congratulatory, 
iinclhing  about  his  cer- 
is  of  Roger's  doing  a 
lib;  just  a  few  words  would  do.  He  must 

1  ember  to  stand  up  straight  and  smile,  be- 
luse  he  looked  younger  when  he  smiled; 


\jr\  {jr^  c 

Prayer  does  not  change 
God,  but  changes  him  who 
prays. 

SOREN  KIERKEGAARD 


He  stopped  dead  on  the  street.  His  heart 
mpped  like  a  stone  and  his  spirit  seemed  to 
iilier.  Could  he  walk  over  to  Roger  and  say 
ic  words  in  front  of  everybody?  And  after 
1.1 1,  could  he  walk  to  his  desk  and  pick  up 
ic  old,  frayed  threads  of  his  familiar  work 
liile  Roger  moved  up  to  the  big  desk  near 
le  front  window? 

He  felt  almost  dizzy.  But  I  have  to,  he 
lought.  There's  nothing  else  I  ean  do. 

He  peered  through  the  darkness  and  saw 
ran  standing  on  the  fronCst'eps,  facing  him. 
Henry!"  she  was  calling  out.  "Telephone!" 

He  began  walking  quickly  toward  her  and 
p  the  walk.  "Who  is  it?" 

"  George  Blake,"  she  said,  following  him 
p  through  the  screen  door.  "What  a  time  to 
all  on  business!  It's  almost  eleven." 

He  didn't  hear  her  last  words.  He  had  left 
er  on  the  porch  and  gone  inside.  In  the  living 
3om,  he  sat  down  on  the  desk  chair  and 
ickcd  up  the  waiting  receiver. 

"George?"  he  said.  He  could  hear,  on  the 
ther  end  of  the  wire,  the  faint  sounds  of 
lusic  and  laughter.  "What's  the  matter?" 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  saw 
ou  come  tearing  into  the  bank  late  this  after- 
con  and  go  rushing  down  to  the  vaults  as  if 
le  cops  were  after  you.  You  looked  white  as 

zombi." 

M  aybe  the  cops  were  after  me.  I'd  just 
roken  the  law  twice,  that  was  all." 

"You?"  A  short  laugh  came  over  the  wire. 
That'll  be  the  day." 

"It's  true,  though.  You  know  that  tumoff 
n  the  main  highway — the  one  going  into 
|iibbsville?  Well,  I  missed  it.  And  I  had  a  lot 
,f  money  with  me  belonging  to  old  Mrs. 
lazlitt;  it  had  to  go  into  the  vaults  before  they 
losed.  So  I  made  a  U  turn  right  in  the  middle 
f  the  highway;  then  I  crossed  left  again  when 
hit  the  tumoff — violation  number  two."  He 
look  his  head.  "But  I  got  away  with  it.  I 
ist  made  the  vaults  as  they  were  closing." 


"You  must  have  been  in  a  powerful  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  that  dough.  What's  the  matter, 
Henry,  don't  you  trust  yourself?" 

The  words,  spoken  jokingly,  made  him 
shiver.  Was  I  that  close  ?  he  thought.  Was  I 
actually  going  to  steal  the  money  ? 

He  realized  he  was  holding  his  breath  and 
now  he  expelled  it  slowly.  His  mouth  twisted. 
"Let's  say  it  was  a  temptation."  He  cleared 
his  throat.  "What's  on,your  mind,  George?" 

"Oh— I  thought  I'd  call  you  and  put  you 
out  of  your  misery,  Henry.  You're  in,  boy; 
you're  in." 

"In?"  Henry  said.  "Jn  where?" 

"Do  I  have  to  draw  you  a  diagram?  You've 
got  Joe  Desmond's  job.  You're  our  new  assist- 
ant vice  president." 

Henry  stared  at  the  wall.  Through  a  sudden 
roaring  in  his  ears  he  heard,  very  faintly,  the 
sound  of  dance  music  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  and  even  the  rising  scale  of  a  woman's 
laughter.  5 

When  he  spoke  again,  his  voice  was  hoarse. 
"Who  said?" 

"1  just  got  it  straight'from  the  horse's  mouth, 
my  boy.  From  Mr.  Samuel  Truesdale  Pierson 
himself." 

"Pierson?  You're  with  Pierson  now?" 

"We're  at  his  country  club." 

Henry's  heart  had  begun  to  knock  against 

his  ribs.  "And  he  told  you  " 

"That  you  were  our  new  man.  Just  five 
minutes  ago.  I  don't  think  he  was  ever 
seriously  considering  Roger.  He  said  it  was 
an  advance  report,  but  to  keep  it  under  my 
hat  until  it  was  announced  officially  tomorrow 
morning  at  the  board  of  directors'  meeting. 

But,  Henry,  I  figured  you'd 
been  sweating  it  out  long 
enough." 

Henry  stared  at  the  wall. 
He  could  not  speak.  The 
seconds  went  by. 

"Henry?"  The  voice 
sounded  suddenly  in  his 
ear.  "You  still  there?" 

"Yes,  yes,  George.  I'm 
here." 

"Well,  you'd  better  get  ready  for  a  big  day 
tomorrow.  Wear  your  good  suit,  boy.  You'll 
be  the  Man  of  the  Hour." 

"Yes,"  Henry  said,  still  looking  fixedly  at 
the  wall.  "Thanks,  George.  It  was  wonderful 
of  you  to  call."  He  did  not  know  what  he  was 
saying. 

"Congratulations  and  all  the  best.  You  de- 
serve it."  His  voice  became  hurried.  "I've  got 
to  go.  So  long,  boy.  See  you  tomorrow." 

Henry  put  down  the  receiver.  Then  he  rose 
to  his  feet.  His  legs  felt  suddenly  weak,  as  if 
they  could  barely  support  him. 

He  went  out  to  the  porch.  Fran  was  sitting 
on  the  glider  and  she  looked  up. 

"What  did  he  want?"  she  said.  And  then 
she  saw  his  face.  She  stopped,  staring. 

"Fran,"  Henry  said.  "Fran."  He  drew  in  his 
breath.  "I've  gotten  a  big  promotion  at  the 
bank.  They've  made  me  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent." 

For  a  few  seconds  she  sat  there,  her  mouth 
open.  Then  her  face  changed  and  she  let  out  a 
cry. 

"Henry!"  She  jumped  up  and  came  to 
him,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "Oh, 
darling!  I  can't  believe  it!" 

He  tried  to  say,  "I  can't  believe  it,  either," 
but  his  throat  would  not  move. 

She  broke  away  from  him.  "I'm  so  glad  for 
you.  Oh,  Henry!  It's  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  ever  happened!" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Yes."  Something  had  hap- 
pened to  his  mouth;  it  was  shaking.  "We  can 
fix  up  the  house  for  Claire.  We  can  send 
Joanie  to  the  country." 

"I'm  so  proud  of  you!  Oh,  darling,  I  m  so 

proud!"  .  , 

As  he  looked  at  her,  everything  was  blurred 
and  yet  ladiantly  bright,  stabbed  through  with 
shifting  colors  that  he  could  not  yet  sort  out. 
He  only  knew  that  this  was  what  he  needed, 
had  to  have,  more  than  the  money,  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world-this,  just  this- 


who  stood  in  the  winner's  circle;  he,  Henry 
Marshall,  who  would  smilingly  accept  their 
congratulations  and  their  slaps  on  the  back, 
who  would  move  to  the  big  mahogany  desk 

near  the  front  window  

He  turned  his  head  away  and  looked  un- 
seeing at  the  street.  And  in  that  moment  he 
was  somehow  back  in  the  familiar  dream,  a 
dream  in  which  he  saw  a  train  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill.  It  was  waiting,  its  doors  open,  and 
he  knew  he  must  catch  it,  that  he  had  to  catch 
it  at  all  costs;  he  had  to  run.  Only  now  it  was 
easy:  his  legs  churned  lightly  beneath  him  as 
he  ran,  so  lightly  that  he  could  hardly  feel 
them  touching  the  ground;  the  wind  made  a 


rushing  sound  in  his  ears  and  there  was  no 
strain,  no  stitch  of  pain  in  his  chest;  it  was 
easy,  easy;  why,  his  body  was  buoyant  and 
light;  he  was  already  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
now  he  grasped  the  train  bar  effortlessly  and 
swung  himself  aboard  just  as  the  whistle  blew 
and  the  doors  closed  

He  heard,  as  if  from  a  great  distance,  the 
sound  of  Fran's  voice  behind  him.  "Henry?" 
she  was  saying. 

But  he  could  not  move.  He  was  on  the  train; 
he  had  made  it,  and  he  felt,  standing  there  on 
his  own  porch,  a  stab  of  glory  so  sharp  and  so 
pure  that,  for  a  moment,  he  could  not  turn  and 
let  her  see  what  was  in  his  face.  end 


the  look  in  her  eyes  and  the  words,  1  m  so 
proud  of  you!"  Tomorrow  they  vyould  all  be 
looking  at  him  like  this  at  the  bank.  The  Man 
of  the  Hour.  He  would  be  the  man  they  were 
all  talking  about,  the  man  who  had  won  and 


Feeling 
"HALF-THERE 

due  to 
Upset 
Stomach? 


Settle  ybur  Stomach  in  Seconds 
with  Milk  of  Magnesia! 


Scientific  tests  show  that  PhilHps' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  actually  settles 
your  stomach  in  seconds!  That's  be- 
cause Phillips'  is  one  of  the  fastest, 
most  effective  stomach  acid  neutral- 
izers  ever  discovered ! 

So  whenever  upset  stomach,  gas, 
heartburn  or  other  symptoms  of  acid 
indigestion  have  you  feeling  only 
"half-there",  take  Phillips'  Milk  of 
Magnesia  right  away.  In  almost  no 
time  at  all  you'll  be  back  to  normal 
—feeling  bright  and  chipper  again. 
Get  Phillips',  either  regular  or  in 
new,  mint-flavored  form  that  tastes 
delightfully  clean  and  refreshing. 


PHILLPS^PH'LLIPS' 

,  I         MILK  OF 


MAGnSiA  "A 


REGULAR  OR  FLAVORED 


PHILLIPS'  Milk  of  Magn 
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HOW  TO  GARDEN  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH  GLAMOUR 


A  simple,  quick,  noncostly  way  for  any  small  place 
to  take  pleasure  in  unaccustomed  privacy, 
enjoyments  and  property  value.  By  richard  pratt 


The  house  had  a  lonely  look ;  the  planting  was  spotty 
and  purposeless;  no  privacy,  no  place  to  sit  or  play; 
too  much  lawn;  too  little  charm. 


Ihis  house  makes  a  good  example  because  it  happens  to 
have  a  larger  lot  than  most  for  a  change,  thus  show  ing  that 
our  landscaping  ideas  deal  equally  well  with  large  and 
small  lots  alike,  level  or  sloping. 

The  main  thing  is  to  frame  the  house  around  with  an  in- 
viting and  usable  yard.  This  can  be  done  as  we  have  done 
it  here  with  fencing,  trees  and  paving.  The  kind  of  fencing, 
trees  and  paving  is  a  matter  of  preference  and  price.  What 
you  are  creating  is  a  yard  within  a  yard.  One  way  to  handle 
the  ouier  yard,  which  runs  to  your  boundary  lines,  is  to 
treat  it  like  a  little  park  planting  it  inexpensively  with  trees 
and  shrubs  and  grasses  that  pretty  much  take  care  of  them- 
selves. (Ask  us  to  elucidate  if  you  like.)  Let  your  fondest 
care  be  concentrated  on  the  inner  yard.  This  is  the  yard  you 
look  out  into  and  walk  out  into — your  livable  and  usable 


yard.  And  like  the  house  of  which  it  is  really  an  extension, 
it  can  have  its  places  for  play  and  entertaining,  work  and 
leisure,  sun  and  shade,  all  framed  in  by  fencing  and  trees, 
and  made  both  practical  and  pleasant  by  pavings  and  path- 
ways, panels  of  lawn  and  borders  and  boxes  of  flowers. 

Let  me  interject  here  that  our  design  idea  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  adaptation  of  the  dooryards  and  patios 
that  have  made  houses  more  homey  for  centuries  on  end. 

Notice  that  we  have  been  careful  to  level  up  the  yard, 
leaving  just  an  indiscernible  slope  away  from  the  house  for 
drainage.  And  notice  in  particular  that  we  have  moved  all 
foundation  planting  away  from  against  the  house,  where  it 
only  causes  trouble  in  time,  and  have  paved  right  up  to  the 
house  all  around,  a  four-foot  strip,  which  makes  wall  and 
wmdow  servicing  simpler,  and  looks  wonderful! 


Now  privacy  and  protection  are  provided  by  fencing 
of  varying  heights,  by  a  frontal  screen  of  columnar  gingkoes, 
and  by  a  fine  big  beech  growing  into  a  beautiful  bulwark. 
Note  the  simply  and  quickly  created  shade  in  the  angle 
of  the  house,  the  paving  interspersed  with  grass,  the 
summer  boxes  and  all-year  borders  for  easy  gardening. 


The  layout  in  principle  and  practice  is  a  logical  one 
for  almost  any  manner  of  house  and  lot,  for  you  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  once  you  have  created  a  surrounding 
close-up  yard,  framed  in  by  fencing  and  yard-size  trees, 
all  that  remain  are  some  leveling,  some  paving, 
some  planting.  It's  like  finishing  up  and  furnishing  a 
room — only  more  fun,  out  in  the  open  air. 


CXXDO   ,  OO0OO 


HOUSE 


1 .  GINGKOES  IN  FLO\\*ER  BED 

2.  AMERICAN  BEECM 
,1.  PETITNIA  BOXES 

4.  JAPANESE  HOLLY 

5.  FRAME  OF  PINES 

6.  FRAME  OF  FLOWERING  TREES 

7.  FINE  LAWN 

8.  ROUGH  LAWN 

9.  PAVING 


When  the  natives  are  restless  —  relax ! 

New  SIMONIZ  FLOOR  WAX  is  CHILDPROOF! 

And  that's  a  promise !  Now  you  can  live  at  peace 
with  your  tribe  no  matter  how  they  mistreat  your  floor. 
For  they  just  can't  unshine  tlnis  shine.   Its  got 
tough  vinyl  in  it  ! 

All  their  spilling  can't  spot  it.  Their  scuffing  can't 
spoil  it.  Their  tracked  in  dirt  won't  grind  in. 

It's  a  bright  shine.  A  tough  shine.  An  easy  to  wipe 
up  shine.  And  a  cinch  to  apply.  Mever  any  rubbing  — 
Mew  Simoniz®  Floor  Wax  polishes  itself  I 

CH ILDPRO OF  because  there's  VINYL  in  it !       ^'^^"'^  ""^'^^  'I 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURI, 


Colder  tomorrow? 


O  l»59,  THE  CREi^M  OJ    V.,,lAT  CORP, 


That's  "Cream  of  Wheat"  weather. 
Guard  your  family  with  hot  ''Cream  of  Wheat" 

New!  Instant  "Cream  of  Wheat"  cooks  completely  in  just  30  seconds— gives  you  vitamins,  minerals 
and  protein,  too.  Same  wonderful  flavor  you've  always  loved.  And  the  pan  rinses  clean  in  a  jiffy. 
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"It  isn't  that,"  Mrs.  Gordon  said,  blini<ing 
ltd.  "If  you  were  going  off  to  a  nice  house 

gether          But  I  always  liked  to  think  of 

)u  youngsters  ...  I'd  hear  you  up  there 
ughing  and  banging  that  piano,  and— oh, 
s  a  shame,  that's  all." 
"It  was  no  good,  Mrs.  Gordon,"  he  said 
ntly.  "We're  better  out  of  it.  Nobody  really 
)t  hurt." 

But  when  he  reached  the  car,  he  sat  quietly 
r  a  few  minutes.  Nobody  got  hurt,  he 
ought.  Except  Mrs.  Gordon,  of  all  people.  Of 
lurse  it  wasn't  important.  She  was  a  senti- 
ental  woman,  and  her  faith  in  happy  end- 
gs  had  had  a  jolt,  that  was  all.  But  tears 
such  an  unexpected  quarter  made  him 
leusy. 

Finally  he  started  the  car  and  headed 
iwly  for  Wilshire  Boulevard.  He  had  prom- 
.■d  to  have  lunch  with  his  mother. 

Clare  stood  by  the  window  and  watched 
ike  drive  away.  Then  she  went  and  sat 
wn.  She  felt  odd  and  heavy,  as  though  she 
id  swallowed  a  stone.  She  supposed  she 
oiild  cry  or  something,  but  instead  she  sat 
isokitely  motionless,  in  a  sort  of  trance.  She 
td  no  idea  how  long  she  sat  there,  but  she 
mc  out  of  it  with  a  jerk. 
You're  Clare  Gates  Lallirop,  she  told  her- 
II.  You're  sitting  in  your  apartment,  waiting 
r  ihc  movers.  She  cleared  her  throat,  and 
en  she  said  "Hello"  aloud,  to  reassure  her- 
ir,  because  she  suddenly  had  the  notion  that 
c  didn't  exist.  She  wondered  whether  to  be- 
■nic  just  Clare  Gates  again,  or  to  keep  the 
.athrop."  Even  her  name  was  subject  to 
iccrtainty  and  choice. 

She  surveyed  the  living  room.  It  was  a  warm, 
liet  day.  The  windows  were  open  and  the 
aperies  were  packed  away  and  the  room  was 
r>  bright.  Everything  was  still  in  place— the 
fa  and  the  tables  and  the  lamps.  But  all  the 
tras  were  gone— the  silver  ash  trays,  the 
A\  1  of  fruit,  the  books,  the  flowers.  And  all 
ikc's  stuff  was  gone.  That  was  one  of  the 
ings  about  him  that  had  made  her  so  mad. 
;  never  put  anything  away. 
He  left  a  trail  of  shirts  and  shoes,  cigarettes 
e  never  used  just  one  ash  tray),  papers,  mu- 
\  candy  wrappers,  orange  peelings.  In  all 
eir  married  life,  this  was  the  first  time  the 
ariment  had  looked  really  neat. 
Scxt  time,  she  thought,  /"//  pick  someone 
10  has  a  little  interest  and  pride  in  his  home. 
At  first  the  idea  of  marrying  again  had 
ocked  her,  but  now  she  was  getting  hard- 
ed  to  it.  She  was  determined  to  try  it  again, 
d  again  after  that,  if  she  had  to,  until  she 
I  what  she  wanted.  There  nothing  w  rong 
th  that.  Lots  of  people  did  it. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  doorbell  rang,  she 
mped,  as  if  she  had  been  caught  doing  some- 
mg  shameful  instead  of  merely  sitting  in  her 
ing  room,  thinking. 

She  opened  the  door,  expecting  the  movers, 
It  instead  it  was  her  friend  Betsey  Williams. 
"I  thought  you  might  like  some  company," 
tsey  said.  She  looked  awkward  and  long- 
;ed,  as  though  there  had  been  a  death  in  the 
mse. 

"Would  I!"  Clare  said.  "Come  in." 
She  heated  up  the  coffee  and  poured  it  into 
:ouple  of  paper  cups.  "No  sugar,"  she  said. 
Ve'll  have  to  make  do." 
'That's  fine,"  Betsey  said,  but  she  still 
dn't  crack  a  smile, 
k 

'lare  and  Betsey  had  been  roommates  in 
liege,  and  Mike  and  Betsey's  husband  Joe 
d,  by  a  miracle,  taken  to  each  other,  so  the 
ur  of  them  had  done  a  lot  of  things  together. 
"Quit  looking  so  gloomy,"  Clare  said.  "I'm 
e  one  getting  divorced." 
"I  know,"  Betsey  said.  "I  can't  help  it. 
lonestly,  Clare,  Joe  and  I  sat  around  Satur- 
'ly  night  and  we  were  both  so  low  we  couldn't 
en  turn  on  the  TV.  We  really  miss  you." 
"Good  grief,  Mike  and  I  are  still  around. 
3u"ll  just  have  to  see  us  one  at  a  time." 
'Oh,  you  and  I  can  have  lunch,  and  Mike 
d  Joe  can  have  lunch,  but  it  won't  be  the 
me.  And  if  we  have  a  party  or  something, 
■  can  only  ask  one  of  you." 


NOBODY'S  BUSINESS 
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"Don't  worry  about  that,"  Clare  said.  "Any 
time  you  ask  Mike,  I'll  understand." 

"Oh,  1  know  you  will.  It  isn't  that.  It's  you 
and  Mike.  I  mean  if  it  can  happen  to  you  it 
can  happen  to  anybody.  I  mean  if  he  beat  you 
or  something— but  you  and  Mike  are  both 

such  swell  people,  and  Golly,  I'm  a  great 

help.  I'm  sorry,  Clare.  Let's  get  off  the  sub- 
ject. Would  you  like  to  go  shopping  Monday? 
I  want  to  look  for  a  cocktail  dress." 

They  talked  about  clothes  for  a  while,  then 
the  doorbell  rang;  this  time  it  was  the  movers. 

After  Betsey  left,  Clare  watched  the  furni- 
ture go,  piece  by  piece. 

When  the  movers  had  finished,  the  apart- 
ment looked  the  way  it  had  three  years  ago. 
She  and  Mike,  back  from  their  honeymoon, 
had  walked  through  the  empty  rooms  then, 
their  heels  echoing  on  the  wooden  floors.  Mrs. 
Gordon  had  stood  in  the  hall  while  they  de- 
cided. They  had  walked  back  and  forth,  around 
living  room,  bedroom  and  kitchen,  holding 
hands. 

"Well,  it  isn't  a  palace,"  Mike  had  said. 
"But  it  isn't  bad.  How  about  it?" 


VALENTINE 

By  ENA  MULDOON 

If  I  could  go  to  Alamut, 

0  Sun  of  My  Delight, 

To  lie  within  a  silken  tent 
Until  the  regal  night 
Came  winging  to  the  Eagle's 
Nest 

With  candles  in  her  crown, 

1  wonder,  O  My  Lord,  My  Sweet, 
If  ever  I'd  come  down 

To  where  there  are  no  golden 

grapes. 
To  where  no  angels  sing. 
But  'tis  just  fancy.  Love;  I'd 

come — 
Forsaking  everything! 


"Fine."  she  had  said.  "It's  fine." 

In  those  days  anything  was  fine,  so  long  as 
she  could  be  near  Mike.  If  he  had  taken  her  to 
live  in  a  cave,  she  would  have  said  fine.  In 
those  days  they  couldn't  be  in  the  same  room 
without  going  together  like  magnet  and  metal. 
At  dinner,  or  at  the  movies,  or  in  the  car,  or 
walking  down  the  street,  they  touched  hands 
or  shoulders.  That  terrible  attraction  between 
them  had  been  the  last  thing  to  go.  Even  to- 
ward the  end  of  their  marriage,  if  they  would 
stop  talking  and  touch  each  other,  they  could 
make  peace.  That  terrible  attraction  had 
fooled  them  into  marriage.  It  had  fooled  them 
into  signing  a  two-year  lease  for  an  apartment 
which  wasn't  big  enough,  or  nice  enough,  or  m 
a  good-enough  area.  When  the  lease  was  up, 
they  had  stayed  on,  because  by  then  they  were 
fighting  most  of  the  time  and  both  of  them 
felt  although  they  didn't  say  it,  that  there  was 
no  point  in  moving  together  when  they  would 
soon  be  moving  apart  anyway. 

Now  it  had  happened,  it  was  over,  they  were 
safely  out  of  it,  with  very  little  breakage.  Ex- 
cept for  Clare's  family,  maybe.  And  Betsey. 

It  occurred  to  Clare  that  she  would  just  as 
soon  not  see  her  old  friends  for  a  while.  They 
all  knew  Mike.  She  would  just  as  soon  start 
over,  with  new  people.  She  wouldn't  fit  in  any 
more,  as  a  single  girl,  and  then  when  she 
started  dating  again  she'd  feel  funny,  seeing 
the  old  crowd  with  a  strange  new  man 

She  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  home 
for  a  ride.  Her  sister  Elaine  said  she'd  come 


right  over.  Clare  didn't  want  to  see  Mrs.  Gor- 
don— not  now,  anyway.  She  slipped  down  the 
back  stairs  and  stood  on  the  curb  and  waited. 

Mike  was  an  only  child.  His  mother  had 
been  a  widow  for  twenty  years.  She  taught 
piano  and  harmony  in  a  private  school,  and 
she  owned  a  duplex  in  the  Wilshire  district, 
and  lived  in  one  side  of  it. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  after  lunch,  "I  have 
plenty  of  room  for  you  here,  Mike." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "Thanks.  But  I  think  I'd 
rather  be  on  my  own  for  a  while." 

His  mother  poured  herself  another  cup  of 
coffee.  She  was  a  tall,  pretty  woman  with  an 
authoritative  manner  and  a  warm  voice.  She 
and  Mike  got  along  very  well. 

"It  isn't  that  I  want  to  hang  on  to  you,"  she 
said.  "Well,  I  do,  of  course,  but  I  know  bet- 
ter, and  I  know  you,  and  I  don't  think  going 
off  alone  to  lick  your  wounds  is  a  very  good 
idea  in  your  case." 

Mike  scowled.  "I'm  not  wounded.  Nobody 
is.  It's  a  simple,  uncomplicated  divorce.  There 
aren't  any  children.  Nobody's  mad  at  any- 
body. We're  both  getting  off  lightly." 

"Yes,"  his  mother  said.  "Well,  if  that's  true, 
I'm  glad.  Or  maybe  I'm  not.  If  you're  getting 
off  lightly,  it  means  you  were  never  really  into 
it,  doesn't  it?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  Mike  said.  He  glanced  at 
his  watch.  "Didn't  you  say  you  had  a  two- 
o'clock  appointment?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  yes,  I  know  I'm  med- 
dling. I've  tried  to  keep  out  of  it.  I  haven't 
said  a  word  until  now,  have  I?" 

"No." 

"No,"  she  agreed.  "Well,  I  can't  be  a  mod- 
em mother  all  the  time.  I  know  you're  a  grown 
man,  but  I  still  hate  it  when  things  go  wrong 
for  you.  Besides,  I'm  in  on  this  too.  I'll  miss 
Clare  and  her  family.  We've  never  had  any 
family,  and  I  liked  having  them  around,  and 
having  Christmas  and  such  with  relatives  in- 
stead of  just  the  two  of  us.  And  then  of  course 
I've  always  wanted  grandchildren." 

"Oh,  I'll  probably  get  married  again,"  Mike 
said  uneasily. 

She  looked  at  him.  "Will  you?" 
There  was  a  silence.  "No,"  he  said.  "Proba- 
bly not.  I'm  not  bitter  or  anything,  but  I  just 
don't  think  marriage  is  for  me." 

His  mother's  face  took  on  a  grave  expres- 
sion. He  wished  she  would  go.  Normally  their 
relationship  was  pleasant  and  unemotional, 
but  today  something  had  gone  haywire,  and 
she  seemed  bent  on  saying  things  he  didn't 
want  to  hear. 

Finally  she  rose.  "Well,  I  do  have  to  leave." 
She  picked  up  her  purse  and  gloves  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  door.  Then  she  turned. 
"Mike,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  trying  to  make  you 
miserable,  and  I'm  not  trying  to  drive  you 
back  to  Clare.  I  know  that's  finished.  But 
sometimes  I  think  I  see  a  little  too  much  of 
myself  in  you,  and  it  scares  me.  So  I  have  to 
say  two  things:  Don't  shut  the  door  and  walk 
away  from  life.  I  did,  and  I  regret  it.  And 
Mike,  don't— don't  be  too  proud  to  admit 
that  things  matter  to  you."  She  half  smiled. 
"End  lecture.  Are  we  still  speaking?" 
"Barely,"  he  said,  and  managed  to  smile. 
"Next  time,"  she  said,  "I  swear  I  won't  talk 
about  anything  but  the  weather." 

When  she  had  gone,  Mike  went  into  the  liv- 
ing room.  It  was  an  attractive  room,  full  of 
books  and  pictures  and  comfortable  furni- 
ture. They  had  moved  here  after  his  father's 
death  in  an  auto  accident.  Mike's  mother  had 
nothing  but  good  to  say  of  hei  husband,  and 
Mike  had  no  memory  of  family  quarrels,  but 
he  sensed  that  his  parents'  marriage  had  not 
been  a  happy  one.  His  mother  had  never,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  considered  remarrying.  She 
had  busied  herself  with  music,  reading,  work, 
friends.  Not  a  bad  life— he  hoped  he  could  do 
as  well. 

Because  she  was  right  about  one  thing.  He 
did  want  to  be  quiet.  He  wanted  to  be  left 
alone.  He  wasn't  bitter  and  he  wasn't  proud. 
He  was  simply  tired. 

He  wandered  over  to  the  piano  and,  with- 
out thinking,  picked  out  the  tune  of  Library 
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Blues.  He  had  written  the  song  four  years  ago, 
for  a  campus  variety  show.  He  was  working 
then  for  a  master's  degree  in  business  admin- 
istration, but  music  was  his  hobby.  He  had 
been  too  busy  to  attend  rehearsals  of  the 
show,  but  he  had  gone  on  opening  night.  He 
had  checked  his  program.  The  girl  who  sang 
Library  Blues  was  named  Clare  Gates. 

She  had  been  one  of  the  hits  of  the  show. 
He  could  still  hear  her  and  see  her.  Her  hair 
had  been  long  then,  and  she  had  worn  a 
sweater  and  skirt  and  carried  a  couple  of 
books.  She  had  a  light,  clear  voice,  and  she 
was  very  pretty. 

"/  met  him  in  the  slacks,  under  Biology; 

He  said  that  he  adored  me— that  was  Fiction  ! 

And  now  /  have  a  very  sad  Biography  " 

A  ridiculous  song,  Mike  thought  now. 
Really,  a  terrible  song.  He  placed  both  hands 
flat  on  the  keyboard,  and  let  the  discords 
vibrate  and  die. 

He  had  met  Clare  after  the  show,  at  the  cast 
party.  She  was  a  senior  music  major.  He  liked 
her,  although  she  was  the  sort  of  girl  who  was 
a  little  too  popular  for  her  own  good.  At  the 
end  of  the  evening  he  had  asked  her  for  a  date. 
She  had  hesitated,  and  he  had  thought  that  if 
she  said  no,  he  would  never  ask  her  again.  But 
she  had  said  yes. 

Later,  when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him,  she 
hadn"!  said  yes.  She  had  said,  "Well,  we  could 
try  it." 

They  had  tried  it,  all  right. 

He  thought  of  the  first  time  he  had  kissed 
Clare.  It  had  been  a  routine  good-night  kiss, 
part  of  the  pattern  of  dating.  But  that  night  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  sleep.  After  that  he  hadn't 
called  her  for  a  week.  He  haled  needing  any- 
one, even  when  the  need  was  only  temporary 
and  physical.  It  had  turned  out  to  he  not  so 
temporary.  It  had  taken  him  three  years  to  get 
her  out  of  his  system. 

"You  can't  win  every  time,"  Clare  had  said 
this  morning.  He  thought  of  the  hard  little 
look  around  her  mouth.  It  hadn't  been  there 
befi>rc.  He  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
her  now— a  pretty  girl,  a  nice  girl,  divorced  at 
twenty-four,  with  no  children,  no  ambition  for 
a  career,  plenty  of  time,  and  a  hardness  about 
the  mouth. 

He  lighted  a  cigarette  and  stared  at  the  floor 
and  frowned. 

"Boy,  a  divorcee,"  Elaine  said.  "You  don't 
look  any  different." 

"Don't  watch  me,  watch  the  trafllc,"  Clare 
said.  Her  sister  was  nineteen,  but  her  driving 
still  made  Clare  nervous.  "Anyhow,  I'm  not 
divorced  yet." 

"Well,  practically,"  Elaine  said.  "When  can 
you  start  going  out?" 

"1  don't  know,"  Clare  said.  "Not  for  a 
while." 

"You'll  get  rushed,"  Elaine  said.  "All  the 
guys  say  a  divorcee  gets  rushed.  Woman  of  the 
world." 

Clare  frowned.  The  things  her  sister  was 
saying  had  gone  through  her  own  mind,  but 
coming  from  Elaine  they  sounded  unattractive. 

"Well,  Mike's  a  nice  guy,"  Elaine  went  on, 
"but  I  bet  you  can  do  better.  .  .  .  What's  the 
matter?" 

"Nothing,"  Clare  said.  "Only  you  sound  so 
tough." 

Elaine  blushed.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I 
didn't  think  you  cared.  I  mean  you  said  you 
didn't." 

"I  don't."  Clare  said.  "But  a  divorce  is  a 
divorce.  It's  not  quite  like  breaking  a  date  or 
something." 

"You  said  there  was  nothing  to  it." 

"There  isn't,"  Clare  said.  "Only — only  don't 
you  do  it." 

Elaine  smiled.  "I  see,"  she  said.  "You're 
setting  an  example  for  your  little  sister." 

"Not  a  very  good  one,"  Clare  said. 

"Oh,  don't  you  go  stuffy  on  me  too.  Moth- 
er's bad  enough." 

"Is  she  still  going  on  about  it?" 

Elaine  shrugged.  "You  know  mother." 

"I  told  her,"  Clare  said  sternly,  "that  if  she 
says  one  more  word  about  my  wifely  duties, 
and  the  evils  of  divorce,  I'll  walk  right  out  the 
door  and  get  my  own  apartment." 

"Then  you're  safe,"  Elaine  said.  "She  wants 
you  home  where  she  can  keep  an  eye  on  you. 
She's  afraid  you'll  go  to  the  dogs." 


"Honestly,"  Clare  said. 

Elaine  grinned.  "Maybe  you  will,"  she  said, 
"but  it  might  be  fun." 

When  they  got  home,  Clare's  mother  was 
very  careful.  She  had  been  crying,  of  course, 
but  she  made  sandwiches  and  coffee  and  car- 
ried on  a  bright  conversation.  It  was  worse 
than  a  lecture.  Clare  couldn't  wait  to  finish 
lunch  and  get  up  to  her  room  and  close  the 
door.  She  unpacked  and  put  on  fresh  make-up 
and  did  her  fingernails,  although  they  didn't 
need  it.  After  a  while  there  was  a  knock,  and 
her  father  came  in. 

"Hiding?"  he  said. 

She  nodded.  "I  can't  stand  looking  at 
mother.  I  feel  as  if  I've  killed  her  dog  or 
something." 

"Oh,  she'll  get  over  it,"  her  father  said.  "It's 
a  shock  for  her,  that's  all.  And  then  she's  got 
the  idea  it's  all  her  fault  for  spoiling  you." 

"I'm  not  spoiled,"  Clare  said.  "Much." 

"I  don't  know,"  her  father  said.  "Maybe  we 
tried  to  make  things  too  easy  for  you.  It's  dif- 
ficult for  parents  to  resist  that.  .  .  .  How's 
Mike?  Taking  it  hard?" 

Clare  shrugged.  "You  know  Mike.  He  never 
takes  anything  hard.  I  was  with  him  for  three 
years  and  I  never  really  got  at  him,  except  to 
make  him  mad." 


"Did  you  try?" 

"Sure  I  did."  She  hesitated.  "You  shouldn't 
have  to  try.  I'm  not  going  to  go  around  prying 
the  lid  off.  I'm  used  to  people  who  are  gener- 
ous with  their  feelings.  You  shouldn't  have  to 
make  someone  care  about  you.  Mike's  an 
emotional  miser.  Really.  And  I'm  not  desper- 
ate enough  to  try  to  force  it  out  of  him.  After 
all,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who'd  be  glad  to 
care  about  me."  She  stopped.  "I  sound  awful, 
don't  I?" 

"No."  her  father  said.  "You  would  if  you 
meant  it,  but  you  don't  mean  it." 

"I  think  I  do,"  she  said.  "I  think  I'm  turning 
nasty.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  I  didn't 
use  to  be  this  way." 

"You're  tired  and  you're  upset,"  her  father 
said. 

"But  I'm  not  upset,"  she  cried.  And  then  she 
said,  "I  sound  like  those  j>eopIe  who  shout 
that  they're  not  shouting." 

They  were  quiet  for  a  few  minutes. 

"I  wish  I  could  help,"  her  father  said.  "It 
looked  like  a  good  marriage.  What  happened?" 

"Nothing.  Everything.  When  Mike  and  I 

were  dating   "  She  looked  at  the  floor, 

embarrassed.  "It  was  one  of  those  things 
where  whenever  we  got  near  each  other,  you 
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A  VACCINATION 
1-OR 
CAxNCER? 

By  WARREN  COLE,  M.D. 


•  Does  the  body  have  a  built-in  resist- 
ance to  cancer?  How  can  the  body's 
natural  resistance  or  immunity  to  can- 
cer be  built  up?  These  questions  domi- 
nate research  in  a  virtually  new  field  of 
investigation  in  the  many-faceted  cancer- 
research  field.  That  field  is  immunology. 

Experiments  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  in  New  York  in 
1957  cast  new  light  on  this  subject. 
Liver  cancer  was  transplanted  to  the 
body  cavities  of  rats,  and  most  of  the 
animals  succumbed.  But  when  the  liver 
cancer  was  transplanted  into  the  rats' 
leg  muscles,  half  the  animals  overcame 
the  disease.  Further  efforts  to  trans- 
plant liver  tumor  into  the  body  cavity 
and  muscle  tissue  of  the  recovered  rats 
failed.  The  animals  were  immune. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  volunteers  of- 
fered themselves  as  subjects  for  human 
experimentation  to  scientists  of  the 
Sloan  Kettering  Institute.  Some  were 
patients  for  whom  nothing  more  could 
be  done.  Some  were  physically  well 
prisoners  at  the  Ohio  State  Peniten- 
tiary. Both  groups  were  injected  with 
cancer  cells.  The  prisoners  didn't  de- 
velop the  disease.  Something  in  their 
system — a  built-in  immunity — cast  off 
the  malignant  cells.  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  cancer  patients.  Their  already 
sick  organisms  accepted  the  cancer 
cells.  Apparently  they  had  lost  their  im- 
munity. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  experi- 
ments that  are  breaking  new  ground  in 
the  new  field  of  immunology.  Under- 
lying them  all  is  the  hypothesis  that  the 
body  possesses  an  inherent  ability  to 
defend  itself.  We  must  find  out :  ( 1)  does 
such  an  ability  exist;  and  if  it  does 
(2)  whether  it  depends  on  antibodies 
and  therefore  can  be  enhanced  by  vac- 
cination; or  (3)  whether  it  is  due  to 
some  other  mechanism;  (4)  in  the  latter 
case,  what  that  mechanism  is. 

In  only  a  few  years  of  research,  evi- 
dence has  already  been  gathered  to 
show  that  some  resistance  to  spontane- 
ous cancer  in  man  does  exist.  Some 


scientists  believe  such  antibodies  exist 
and  that  once  they  are  discovered  an 
anticancer  vaccination  can  be  produced. 

With  a  little  hindsight,  it  is  easy  to 
see  now  that  it  might  have  been  clear 
fifty  years  ago  that  a  vaccine  against 
polio  would  have  been  developed.  Yet 
in  1 9 10  the  idea  seemed  completely 
impractical  to  most  scientists  and  to 
virtually  all  laymen.  As  far  back  as 
1910,  however,  scientists  already  knew 
that  viruses  could  cause  polio,  and  that 
monkeys  surviving  one  attack  were  im- 
munized against  future  attacks. 

This  is  about  where  we  now  stand  in 
relation  to  the  search  for  a  vaccine 
against  cancer.  It  took  about  forty-five 
years  from  this  point  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vaccine  against  polio.  My 
personal  belief  is  that  it  may  well  take 
fewer  years  to  develop  cancer  vaccina- 
tions. Brilliant  scientists  are  working  in 
the  field. 

Much  work  is  under  way.  It  is  being 
pursued  with  energy,  intelligence  and 
imagination.  The  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety's research-grants  program,  be- 
cause of  its  unique  flexibility  and  sensi- 
tiveness to  changing  emphasis  in  the 
research  field,  is  of  immense  value  in 
this  effort. 

Since  World  War  II  the  society  has 
devoted  $70,000,000  to  a  national  re- 
search program. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  expecta- 
tion in  laboratories  across  the  land. 
Scientists  in  many  research  fields  are 
convinced  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
big  breakthrough  in  cancer.  Whether  it 
will  come  through  work  in  immunology 
or  through  work  in  one  or  another  of 
the  many  important  research  fields,  no 
one  can  say.  But  of  this  I  am  sure: 
breakthroughs  in  certain  areas  will 
come  soon.  And  until  they  do  the  pub- 
lic— that  means  all  of  us,  laymen  and 
scientists  alike — must  continue  to  in- 
crease our  support,  both  financial  and 
moral,  of  the  vastly  productive  and 
greatly  promising  projects  financed  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 
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Swift 


all  the 
meat  is 


Every  generation  laughs  at 
the  old  fashions  but  follows 
religiously  the  new. 

THOREAU 
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know  — «h;ini!  Well,  in  the  long  haul  that  just 
isn't  enough.  I  think  we  both  knew  it.  We 
started  otii  scared." 

"Everybody  starts  out  scared,"  her  father 
said. 

"I  guess  so.  Anyhow,  it's  kaput.  You  should 
have  seen  us  this  morning.  After  all  those 
fights,  and  this  morning  we  were  absolutely 
charming  to  each  other.  You  can't  be  charm- 
ing if  you  care  any  more." 

"I  suppose  not,"  her  father  said.  He  stood 
up.  "Well,  I'll  get  out  so  you  can  gather  up 
your  strength  for  dinner.  I'd  better  warn  you, 
your  grandparents  are  coming." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "More  lectures?" 

"No,  they've  been  warned.  You  may  get  a 
look  or  two." 

After  her  father  left  she  stretched  out  on  the 
bed.  It's  like  dropping  a  pebble,  she  thought. 
One  little  divorce,  plunk,  and  then  ripples  and 
ripples  and  ripples.  Parents  and  grandparents, 
sisters  and  friends.  She  felt  like  the  eye  of  a 
hurricane.  Then  suddenly  she  was  irresistibly 
sleepy. 

When  she  woke  up,  it  was  almost  time  for 
dinner.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bctl.  still  half 
asleep,  aware  that  she  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing. It  was  something  Mike  had  told  her. 
Something  about  Korea.  She  picked  up  the 
hairbrush  and  brushed  slowly,  trying  to  re- 
member. Then  it  came.  It  was  about  the  time 
he  had  been  in  a  tight  spot,  and  scared,  ajid  he 
had  got  i>ut  of  it,  and  he  was  so  glad  to  get  out 
alive  that  he  hadn't  even  known  he  was 
wounded  until  he  looked  tlown  and  saw  his 
arm  covered  with  blood. 

She  frowned  into  the  mirror.  That  was  an 
odd  thing  to  have  thought 
of. 

"Hey,  Clare,"  Elaine 
called.  "Dinner." 

"O.K..,  "  Clare  said. 
"Thanks." 

She  went  downstairs  and 
greeted  everyone,  and  made 
conversation,  and  ate,  but 
all  the  time,  at  the  back  of 
her  mind,  was  a  picture  of 
Mike,  in  uniform,  looking  with  surprise  at  the 
blood  on  his  arm. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  called.  Clare  answered 
the  phone.  "I  just  wondered  if  the  movers  got 
there  all  right,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  sure,"  she  said.  "Are  you  all  settled? 
Unpacked  and  everything?" 

"Stuff  piled  all  over  the  place,"  he  said.  "I 
can  hardly  get  in  and  out  the  door." 

"You  need  somebody  to  pick  up  after  you," 
she  said,  without  thinking. 

"I  guess  so"  he  said.  "Well,  I  won't  keep 
you.  I  just  wanted  to  check  about  the  movers." 

"Mike,"  she  said  quickly,  "you  know  we  do 
have  to  decide  about  the  piano.  I  mean  we'll 
have  to  do  something  about  it." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  There  was  a  pause. 
"Look,  do  you  want  me  to— should  I  come 
over  or  something  and  we  can  talk  it  over?" 

"Could  we  maybe  go  for  a  ride?"  she  said-. 
"The  whole  clan's  here." 

"Fine,"  he  said.  "I'll  start  right  now." 

"Check,"  she  said,  and  hung  up  before  she 
could  change  her  mind. 

She  went  upstairs  and  freshened  her  make-up 
and  came  down  and  announced  to  her  parents 
and  grandparents  that  she  was  going  for  a  ride 
with  Mike.  She  saw  the  bright  hope  flash 
around  the  room. 

"We're  deciding  what  to  do  with  the 
piano,"  she  said  severely.  "It's  important.  It 
cost  a  lot  of  money." 

Then  she  went  out  and  sat  on  the  front  steps. 

When  they  were  in  the  car,  Mike  said, 
"Which  way?" 
"I  don't  care." 

He  went  to  Sunset  and  then  headed  west  to- 
ward the  ocean.  "Family  giving  you  a  hard 
time?"  he  asked. 

She  shrugged.  "I'm  giving  them  a  hard  time 
is  closer  to  it.  Except  Elaine.  She  thinks  a  di- 
vorce is  the  greatest.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
she'd  go  and  get  married  herself  just  so  she 

could  get  divorced  too  How's  your  mother 

doing?" 

"Putting  up  a  fight.  She  says  she's  going  to 
miss  you  and  your  family,  and  of  course  she 


will.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  .  .  .  Oh,  and 
met  Mrs.  Gordon  when  I  left  this  mornin! 
and  she  cried." 

"Oh,  no!"  Clare  said.  "Betsey  was  eve 
She's  worried  about  which  one  of  us  she'll  as 
to  parties." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,  either,"  Mike  sai 
wryly.  j 

They  drove  in  silence  till  they  got  to  tP 
beach.  He  pulled  off  the  highway  and  parkei 
It  was  a  clear,  still  night,  and  the  only  sour 
was  the  quiet  swish  of  the  waves. 

"Carries  you  back,  doesn't  it?"  he  said. 

She  nodded.  They  had  come  here  oftt 
when  they  were  dating. 

Mike  lighted  a  cigarette.  "Well,  about  tH 
piano,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  we  could  sell  it 

"Oh,  I  hate  to,"  she  said.  "It's  such  a  goc 
one." 

"Well,  look,"  he  said,  "there's  no  tellii 
when  I'll  have  a  place  to  put  it.  Maybe  nevt 
Why  don't  you  take  it?" 

"I  don't  have  a  place  either,"  she  told  hii 
"Besides,  that  wouldn't  be  fair.  We  601 
bought  it." 

"I  suppose  that  we  could  saw  it  in  halfl 
he  said.  I 

''It  would  solve  the  problem,"  she 
gravely,  "but  it  would  ruin  the  piano." 

They  sat  for  a  while  without  saying  ai 
thing.  Clare  rolled  down  her  window.  The 
was  fresh  and  damp  and  smelled  of  the  oci  ^ 
and  of  spring. 

"It's  been  a  spooky  day,"  she  said,  alir 
whispering.  "You  know  Elaine  was  going 
about  the  joys  of  being  a  divorcee,  and  it  v 
like  hearing  a  playback  out  of  my  own  he, 
It  sounded  really  awfii 
"I  got  it  too,"  Mike  m 
mured.  "My  mother pinn 
me  to  the  wall.  Too  proi 
she  said,  and  so  on  and 
on." 

He  put  out  his  cigare 
and  leaned  his  arms  on  t 
steering  wheel. 

"Mike,"  she  said, 
did  you  call?  Why  did  y 
bring  me  all  the  way  out  here?" 

"Why  did  you  come?"  he  countered. 
She  hesitated.  "I  guess — I  think  I  camel 
cause  I  was  worried  about  you,"  she  1 
softly.  "I  went  to  sleep  this  afternoon 
when  I  woke  up  I  was  thinking  about  tl 
time  in  Korea  when  you  were  wounded  a 
didn't  know  it,  and  I  thought  maybe— maj 
that  had  happened  to  you  again." 

He  didn't  reply.  She  waited,  and  then  b* 
her  head  and  said,  in  a  tired  voice,  "I  suppi 
we  should  go." 

Mike  sat  motionless.  When  he  spoke, 
words  were  so  hard  for  him  to  say  that 
sounded,  angry.  "I  called  because  I  was  w 
ried  about  you,"  he  said.  "I  got  to  wonder 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  you  now.  I  ^^ 
ried  about  you  all  afternoon."  He  took  a  1 
breath  that  turned  into  a  shudder.  "I  worr 
about  you  because  I  love  you,"  he  said,  "fi 
you're  absolutely  right  about  my  be 
wounded.  I  feel — I  feel  as  if  I'm  bleeding 
death." 

Clare  began  to  cry.  She  sat  with  her  ha 
clasped  in  her  lap  and  sobbed  like  a  child 

"Clare!"  he  said.  "Clare!" 

"I  thought  you  weren't  going  to  say  it," 
cried.  "I  thought  you  weren't  going  to  be  £ 
to  say  it." 

They  held  each  other,  wide-eyed  and  W' 
with  fright,  like  two  people  just  saved  froi 
shipwreck.  Finally  they  calmed  down, 
kissed  her  gently,  her  eyes  and  her  lips. 

"God  bless  IVlrs.  Gordon,"  he  said.  ' 
my  mother." 

"And  Betsey,"  she  said.  "And  silly  Ela 
And  my  parents  and  grandparents." 

"And  the  piano,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  the  piano,"  she  said.  "Mike,  Mike, 
were  fooling  ourselves.  All  that  talk  aboi 
our  marriage  didn't  work,  we'd  get  a  dive 
We  didn't  mean  it." 

"I  know  we  didn't." 

"Why,  the  first  thing  that  we  bought 
a  piano,"  she  said.  "How  can  you  ever  di' 
a  piano?" 

He  took  both  of  her  hands  in  his.  "Vo 
right,"  he  said.  "You  can't.  A  piano,  like 
is  indivisible." 
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the  others,  who  were  not  staying  overnight  as 
she  was,  rose  to  take  their  leave  and  the 
Chamberlaynes  accompanied  them  to  the 
outer  door.  Colonel  Washington  lingered, 
seeming  on  the  point  of  departure,  awaiting 
only  the  return  of  his  host  to  make  his  own 
farewells.  In  the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  there 
were  voices  and  laughter  and  running  to  and 
fro.  Alone  in  the  parlor,  the  widow  and  the  sol- 
dier sat  down  again,  with  only  the  fire  between 
them.  Making  conversation  to  keep  him  at  his 


ease,  she  asked  the  right  questions,  gave  the 
right  answers  to  his.  and  they  found  themselves 
on  common  ground.  He  sat  facing  her,  his  big 
hands  clasped  before  him.  his  eyes  steady  and 
troubled,  while  they  talked. 

They  did  not  see  Mrs.  Chamberlayne  look 
in  at  the  door  and  tiptoe  away  to  intercept 
her  husband.  They  forgot  that  his  body 
servant  waited  at  the  gate  with  the  horses. 
They  forgot  they  were  almost  strangers.  They 
were  two  lonely  people,  discovering  with  mu- 
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tual  excitement  that  each  could  succor  the 
other.  He  was  worn  down  and  exhausted:  he 
had  had  repeated  frustrations  and  humilia- 
tions in  his  military  duties,  dealing  with  in- 
competent subordinates  and  arrogant  superi- 
ors, he  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  from  the 
army  forever;  he  was  already  half  resigned  to 
an  early  death  like  that  of  his  brother  Law- 
rence after  Cartagena :  he  had  been  since  boy- 
hood more  than  half  in  love  with  the  brilliant, 
brittle  wife  of  his  closest  friend  and  neighbor 
at  Mount  Vernon — after  years  of  Sally  Fair- 
fax he  was  unaccustomed  to  the  type  of  woman 
who  sat  across  the  hearth  from  him  now,  cozy 
and  frank  and  unintellectual  and  unflirtatious, 
listening  without  guile  simply  because  she  was 
kindhearted  and  interested  and  wanted  to 
help.  She  warmed  and  soothed  him  like  the 
wine,  and  did  not  go  to  his  head  like  Sally 
Fairfax.  And  she,  with  her  homely  genius  for 
cosseting,  which  Daniel  no  longer  needed,  saw 
the  tall  colonel  as  little  more  than  a  harassed 
boy  without  a  woman  to  turn  to,  both  proud 
and  humble  in  his  solitary  misery,  and  she 
let  him  discover  that  she,  too,  was  solitary, 
with  problems  and  responsibilities  beyond  a 
woman's    scope,  in 


r  ■ 


need  of  guidance  and 
experience  which  he  as 
a  landowner  himself 
understood. 

It  was  like  a  sort  of 
magic,  she  thought  af- 
terward, looking  back 
to  that  first  afternoon 
in  the  Chamberlaynes" 
parlor— the  flare  of 
mutual  need  and  mu- 
tual response.  And 
when  at  last  with  re- 
luctance he  recollected 
himself  and  rose  to 
take  his  leave,  Mr. 
Chamberlayne 
blocked  his  way  in  the 
hall,  vowing  that  no 
guest  ever  left  his  house 
after  sunset.  The 
horses  were  sent  to 
the  stables  with  their 
astonished  attendant, 
the  candles  were 
brought  in,  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  for  to 
say  good  night— he 
looked  larger  than 
ever,  extending  a  cour- 
teous forefinger  for 
Jacky  to  shake. 

Atsupperheateand     dBHr  *  ' 

drank  what  she  rec- 
ommended, with  touching  obedience  and  grat- 
itude. As  the  evening  drew  out,  the  Chamber- 
laynes were  unaccountably  fatigued  and  retired 
early  to  bed,  while  their  two  remaining  guests 
sat  on  by  the  fire  again,  and  he  listened,  smil- 
ing, to  chatter  about  her  babies,  and  promptly 
accepted  an  impulsive  invitation  to  pause  at 
the  White  House  when  his  business  in  Wil- 
liamsburg was  finished,  and  see  Jacky  ride  his 
pony.  It  was  only  then  that  he  recalled  the 
grim  nature  of  his  errand  in  the  town,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  fatal  diagnosis. 

Breakfast  was  leisurely  and  talkative,  and 
around  noon  he  rode  away,  in  a  very  different 
frame  of  mind  from  when  he  had  come.  He 
was  not  willing  to  die  just  yet.  And  there  were 
several  things  he  wanted  to  say  to  the  gov- 
ernor. 

He  was  somehow  less  incredulous  than  he 
might  have  been,  when  the  dreaded  interview 
with  Doctor  Anson  proved  reassuring.  At 
least  he  did  not  have  Lawrence's  tubercular 
complaint.  Irascible  old  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
with  whom  he  had  been  carrying  on  an 
exasperated  correspondence  for  months,  had 
at  last  departed  for  England,  and  the  acting 
governor.  President  Blair,  was  more  tactful. 
There  was  unfinished  business  at  Fort  Lou- 
doun, and  it  was  no  time  to  think  of  retreating 
from  his  undertaking  there. 

Early  in  April  he  set  out  from  Williamsburg 
northward  again.  The  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey  was  not  much  out  of  his  way  back 
to  the  bleak  frontier. 

In  the  interim  she  had  gone  to  some  trouble 
to  learn  more  about  him.  His  friendship  with 


Major  Chamberlayne  went  back  to  a  wildei 
ness  campaign,  and  she  needed  only  to  she 
the  most  casual  interest  to  set  them  all  talkin 
about  him.  In  the  three  years,  more  or  les, 
since  that  spectacular  day  on  the  Monongt 
hela,  his  career  had  been  anything  but  tr 
umphant,  and  his  friends  felt  it  was  sma 
wonder  that  he  had  become  disillusioned  an 
was  even  unwilling  to  continue  his  thankle* 
effort  to  organize  and  defend  the  wester 
settlements.  Last  year,  entertaining  the  idea  c 
retirement  from  the  service,  he  had  stood  fc 
election  as  burgess  for  Frederick  County  an 
had  been  defeated — a  blow  at  least  to  h 
pride,  though  his  absence  at  his  frontier  heac 
quarters  during  the  election  campaign  Wc 
reason  enough. 

As  for  why  he  was  still  a  bachelor  at  a 
age  when  many  men  could  show  a  growio 
family,  his  life  as  a  soldier  provided  littl 
opportunity  for  courtship,  and  when  he  caJt 
away  on  leave  it  was  usually  to  recover  froi 
sickness  or  to  wrangle  with  the  authoritie 
His  scanty  leisure  was  mostly  spent  in  th 
lively  Fairfax  household  at  Belvoir,  neg 
Mount  Vernon,  whei 


■  ■ 


SKELETON 
IN  THE  CLOSET 

English  law  prohibited  lurgeont  from 
practicing  ditsection.  There  was  only 
one  loophole  In  the  law:  o  doctor 
might  cut  up  the  body  of  an  executed 
criminal. 

The  rlie  of  modern  medicine  cre- 
ated a  great  demand  for  bodies.  Pro- 
fessional grave  robbers  sold  them  to 
physicians  at  high  prices.  Many  an 
early  doctor  dissected  only  one  body 
In  his  life.  Naturally,  he  would  prize 
the  skeleton  highly  and  be  reluctant 
to  dispose  of  it.  But  public  opinion 
made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  keep  it 
where  it  might  be  found.  So  the  pru- 
dent anatomist  usually  hung  his  prize 
in  some  dark  corner  where  visitors 
were  not  likely  to  see  It. 

This  practice  was  so  common  that 
people  began  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  a  doctor  had  a  skeleton  In  the 
closet.  From  this  literal  sense,  the 
phrase  eventually  came  to  indicate 
any  hidden  evidence. 

WEBB  B.  GARRISON 


George  William's  wil 
outshone  all  the  res 
Everyone  was  a  litti 
in  love  with  Sally  Faii 
fax,  witty,  slende 
sparkling,  perhaps 
trifle  spoiled,  childle 
after  ten  years  of  ma 
riage.  And  she  w 
conspicuously  in  lo 
with  her  easygoin 
handsome  husban 
who  was  a  burgess  f( 
the  county  which  boi 
his  family  name, 
man  emerging  int 
civilization  afte 
months  in  the  wilde' 
ness  would  certaini 
be  dazzled  by  the  litt 
balls  and  amateur  thi 
atricals  and  music- 
evenings  and  scinti 
lating  talk  which  ei 
hanced  Sally's  worl( 
It  was  a  useful  circli 
too,  if  ever  he  wante 
to  stand  for  anoth( 
election. 

The  more  sh 
heard,  the  more  si 
doubted  the  singuk 
bond  which  had  hei 
them  both  that  day  i 
the  Chamberlaynes'  parlor  He  had  been 
low  ebb,  anxious  about  his  health,  deadlocks 
in  his  army  ambitions,  homesick  for  his  ne 
lected  acres,  oversusceptible  to  family  cor 
forts  and  a  little  sympathy.  The  note  whic 
he  dispatched  to  her  from  Williamsburg  to 
nothing  except  the  time  of  his  intended  arriv 
for  the  promised  visit.  She  wondered  that  1 
had  remembered  to  send  it,  even  as  she  postt 
a  servant  to  watch  for  him  on  the  shore. 

He  was  punctual  to  the  time  he  set,  attende 
as  always  by  the  devoted  man  Bishop,  wf 
had  been  a  sort  of  legacy,  along  with  a  fir 
horse,  from  the  dying  Braddock.  She  wi 
watching  on  the  doorstep  when  they  rode  i 
to  the  house,  and  Jacky  ran  to  meet  him  ; 
he  swung  out  of  the  saddle,  and  was  tosse 
up  on  the  big  horse  where  he  sat  frozen  wil 
joy  while  she  held  her  breath,  until  after 
solemn  parade  down  the  drive  and  back  he  wi 
safely  removed  and  deposited  at  her  fee 
Jacky  was  now  Colonel  Washington's  Slav 
Her  hand  was  engulfed  in  his  as  he  bci 
above  it,  and  even  before  she  led  the  way  i 
the  parlor,  where  the  vases  stood  full  of  sprii 
bloom,  she  could  see  that  he  was  mjjch 
proved  in  health.  It  amused  him  to  assure  b 
that  it  was  as  much  her  sound  advice  on  whi 
to  eat  and  drink  as  it  was  the  doctor's  nastii 
prescription  which  was  hastening  him  to  whi 
he  now  believed  would  be  full  recovery.  Ye 
he  was  able  to  return  to  his  post  at  Fo 
Loudoun,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  ne 
governor.  Until  then,  there  was  nothing  muc 
to  be  done  with  the  Council  and  Preside 
Blair,  who  preferred  to  temporize.  Meai 
while,  his  men  would  go  always  a  little  hung 
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agged  almost  to  nakedness,  short  of 
munition,  and  with  field  equipment  almost 
icxistent.  Always  it  was  the  same  answer: 
of  funds.  But  what  was  the  Assembly  at 
lliamsburg  for  if  not  to  grant  funds  for  the 
who  risked  their  lives  and  sacrificed  their 
ly  comfort  for  the  ser%  ice  of  their  country? 
Tien  he  should  stand  for  election  again,  she 
1.  Next  time  he  would  win.  and  then  he 
Id  speak  his  mind  from  the  floor  in  the 
itol  and  demand  that  the  soldiers  be  pro- 
ed  for.  That  brought  him  up  short  with  a 
test  that  he  was  no  orator,  and  she  smiled 
said  he  had  been  very  eloquent  indeed  for 
rly  half  an  hour.  But  that  was  different, 
explained— any  man  could  talk  to  her,  she 
:ned  so  well.  And  he  apologized  for  impos- 
on  her.  and  she  set  him  off  again  with  a 
placed  question 
3ne  thing  was  plain  to  her  as  she  watched 
He  siiid  it  was  no  use,  he  said  he  was 
:ouraged  and  sick  at  heart  for  his  men,  he 
ed  the  Council  hard  names— but  there  was 
despair  in  him  now.  He  was  on  the  way 
k.  He  would  go  on.  He  was  not  beaten, 
would  never  be  beaten, 
fter  dinner  they  walked  about  the  grounds, 
h  Jacky  riding  his  pony,  and  interv  iewed 
steward,  a  Williamsburg  man.  She  thought 
loncl  Washington's  manner  with  her  peo- 
was  exactly  the  right  blend  of  authority 
courtesy,  and  he  was  followed  by  admir- 
glances  and  broad  smiles.  When  they 
umed  to  the  house  baby  Patsy  toddled 
ward  to  offer  him  a  limp  bouquet,  and  he 
nl  on  one  knee  to  accept  it,  his  face  trans- 
red  by  tenderness,  and  she  laughing  up  at 
through  her  eyelashes  so  that  he  called 
a  baggage  and  prophesied  broken  hearts 
her  wake  before  long. 
iVhcn  he  rose  and  turned  to  where  Patsy's 
ther  stood  looking  on,  their  eyes  met  and 
;ered— it  felt  so  right  to  them  both  that  he 
uld  be  here,  playing  with  her  children, 
rseeing  her  property,  dining  at  her  table, 
ring  their  plans  and  their  difficulties, 
fhe  horses  were  waiting  in  the  drive,  their 
in  Bishop's  hands.  He  thanked  her  rather 
mally  for  a  delightful  afternoon,  walked 
h  her  back  to  the  doorstep,  and  paused 
re,  without  privacy  to  say  good-by.  The 
she  raised  to  him  was  full  of  entreaty, 
n  the  new  governor  came,  he  said,  in 
wer  to  it,  he  would  doubtless  be  summoned 
Williamsburg  again  to  put  his  case.  So  it 
uW  not  be  long,  he  said,  looking  down  at 
with  his  grave  smile,  before  he  did  himself 
pleasure  of  another  visit,  if  she  would 
it. 

Dnce  more  she  stood  and  watched  him  ride 
ay  from  her.  And  Patsy,  sensitive  to  every 
:ze  that  blew,  burst  into  tears. 

e  next  time  she  had  no  warning  He  rode 
the  drive  on  a  hot  day  at^He  end  of  .May, 
ty  and  travel-worn,  bound  for  Williams- 
rg,  where  big  things  were  afoot,  though  the 
V  governor  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  and 
hop  had  dined  along  the  road,  but  the 
rses  needed  rest,  and  he  sat  down  with  a 
Tifortable  sigh  in  the  shaded  parlor  to  enjoy 
ool  drink  and  a  plate  of  cakes  fresh  from 
oven,  doubly  delicious  to  a  man  who  sub- 
ed  most  of  the  time  on  a  soldier's  rations. 
ie  would  have  more  time  to  visit  on  the 
y  back,  he  told  her.  He  would  know  then 
at  was  behind  the  summons  by  the  Council, 
hoped  it  meant  another  attempt  to  wrest 
rt  Duquesne  from  the  French,  a  new  cam- 
.gD  in  which  Braddock's  mistakes  might  be 
)ided.  He  had  waited  nearly  three  years  for 
Jiance  to  take  the  offensive  again.  It  was 
old  score  he  longed  to  settle,  and  today  he 
restless  and  inwardly  simmering  at  the 
Mpect.  She  saw  him  now  as  a  soldier,  dedi- 
ed,  preoccupied,  in  a  hurry.  It  was  dis- 
X)inting.  Even  the  children  failed  to  catch 
attention  entirely.  His  mind  had  gone  on 
ad  of  him  to  Williamsburg,  probing  the 
there,  devising  argument,  preparing  de- 
i,  laying  down  stratagems. 
Wien  he  rose,  more  abruptly  than  was  his 
ilious  habit,  her  docile  acceptance  of  his 
od  penetrated  at  last,  and  he  paused  with  a 
ifiil  smile.  She  was  so  small,  so  uncom- 
ining,  so  good,  like  one  of  her  ow  n  sensitive 
Uren.  He  held  out  both  his  big  hands  and 
3  went  into  them  gratefully.  On  the  way 


back,  he  promised  her,  when  he  knew  better 
where  he  was,  there  would  be  more  time.  He 
hesitated  and  then  laid  his  lips  against  her 
fingers  before  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 

Since  he  had  last  seen  her  he  had  had  a 
great  deal  to  think  about  besides  the  policy  of 
the  new  governor.  He  was  turning  twenty- 
seven  and  felt  he  had  very  little  to  show  for  it. 
His  name  was  known  throughout  Virginia,  it 
was  true,  as  the  foremost  young  officer  Amer- 
ica had  produced  so  far.  But  his  rank  and 
reputation  were  very  little  good  to  him  so 
long  as  the  king's  commission  outweighed  a 
colonial  one,  and  his  hard-won  experience  and 
opinions  could  be  dismissed  by  any  com- 


mander sent  out  from  England  to  do  the  job 
he  believed  he  had  himself  earned  the  right 
to  undertake. 

And  if  he  left  the  army,  and  won  an  elec- 
tion, and  settled  down  at  Mount  Vernon  to 
become  an  influential  planter  and  member  of 
the  Assembly,  like  his  friend  George  William, 
for  instance,  then  the  long,  sterile  devotion 
to  George  William's  wife  would  not  fill  the 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  in  the  eve- 
nings, would  not  provide  heirs  for  the  estate 
he  cherished,  nor  make  a  gracious  hostess  for 
the  guests  he  was  bound  to  entertain.  His 
widowed  mother,  intransigent  and  arbitrary 
always,  lived  alone  near  his  married  sister  at 


Fredericksburg.  His  favorite  brother,  John 
Augustine,  who  had  for  a  time  managed 
Mount  Vernon  for  him,  had  gone  with  his 
bride  to  live  ii.  Westmoreland  County.  Mount 
Vernon  required  a  wife.  His  own  empty  hours 
indoors  would  be  the  cozier  for  one.  And  if 
he  married,  who  would  be  easier  to  love  than 
the  sensible  little  widow  at  the  White  House, 
who  lacked  a  manager  for  her  own  estate? 
Together  they  could  build  an  establishment 
second  to  none  in  Virginia. 

During  those  long  spring  evenings  at  Fort 
Loudoun  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  think,  and 
he  recognized  a  crossroads.  Absorbed  in  the 
dreary  daily  round  at  the  post,  he  had  allowed 


GiVe^our  salads 
the 

WISH-BONE 

"touch 

of 

Genie-us"! 


^  flavor  sparkle  in  every  bottle 


ITALIAN  DRESSING 

Flavors  each  tender  salad 
shred  with  a  blend  of  pure  ^, 
oil,  aged  vinegar,  seasonings, 
chopped  garlic  buds!  k 


FRENCH  DRESSING 

REAL  French;  the  Conti- 
nental kind.  Tangy,  light.  Its 
enticing  flavor  comes  from 
special  herbs  and  spices! 


CHEESE  DRESSING 

Zesty  Blue  Cheese,  smoothly 
blended  with  Roquefort. 
Piquant  seasonings.  Use  it  as 
a  dip  or  sauce,  too! 


RUSSIAN  DRESSING 

Thick,  hearty,  and  just 
slightly  sweet!  For  those  who 
like  a  really  ROBUST  salad 
dressing.  Try  it! 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


The  ORIGINAL  cream- 
filled  chocolate  cookie 
FINEST  EVER  MADE. 

Baked  by 
Sunshine  BiscuitSy 


Sunshine 


HYDRO 
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himself  to  drift  too  long.  If  he  was  to  have  a 
future,  he  must  lay  hold  of  it  soon.  Mount 
Vernon  was  his  home,  and  the  secondhand 
family  life  he  had  found  at  Belvoir  was  not 
enough.  Sally  had  told  him  more  than  once 
that  he  ought  to  marry. 

It  was  not  to  set  someone  in  Sally's  place, 
for  she  had  no  legitimate  place  in  his  life.  It 
was  not  to  forget  her,  because  they  would 
always  be  neighbors.  His  relationship  with 
Sally  need  not  change  if  he  married,  because 
he  had  nothing  to  lose.  But  let  the  woman  he 
chose  be  as  different  from  Sally  as  a  woman 
could  be,  rather  than  some  pale  counterfeit 
who  could  never  stand  comparison  with  the 
true  gold  coin.  Let  her  be  small  and  soft,  in- 
stead of  tall,  taut  and  slender;  sweet-tempered 
and  obliging,  instead  of 
distracting  and  unpre- 
dictable; submissive 
where  Sally  challenged; 
no  better  read  than  he 
was,  maybe;  fond  of 
babies;  and  let  her  be 
always  kind.  As  he  tot- 
ted up  the  total  and 
wrote  the  little  widow's 
name  as  the  sum,  he 
failed  to  notice  that 
Sally  came  out  a  bit 
short  on  wifely  virtues. 
He  was  never  to  see 
Sally  plain,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  though  he 
might  have  done  so  if 
ever  he  had  got  close 
enough  to  hold  her  in 
his  arms. 

Women,  however, 
were  secondary  now  as 
he  rode  toward  Wil- 
liamsburg at  the  end  of 
May  in  1758,  and  they 
remained  banished  from 
his  thoughts  during  the 
busy  days  which  fol- 
lowed. As  he  had  sus- 
pected. Parliament  was 
taking  a  hand  with  the 
French,  and  a  man 
called  Forbes  was  to  lead 
a  new  assault  on  Fort 
Duquesne.  Colonel 
Washington  had  been 
named  to  accompany 
the  expedition  as  second 
in  command.  His  im- 
mediate orders  were  to 
return  at  once  to  his 
post  and  prepare  to  join 
Forbes,  who  was  coming 
down  to  the  frontier 
from  Philadelphia. 

So  now  he  knew 
where  he  was.  He  sent 
off  a  message  to  the 
White  House,  announc- 
ing his  return  in  time 
for  dinner  on  the  fifth, 
and  looked  the  thing  in  the  face.  He  might  be 
away  for  months.  No  one  knew  better  than 
he  the  endless  delay  and  hazard  involved  in 
the  coming  campaign.  It  was  even  possible 
that  he  might  not  come  back  at  all.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  Fort  Duquesne 
was  taken,  and  the  old  score  with  France  was 
settled,  and  then  he  could  turn  his  back  on 
soldiering  forever,  settle  down  at  Mount 
Vernon  to  grow  tobacco  at  a  profit,  stand  for 
election  till  he  won  a  seat,  and  travel  to 
Williamsburg  twice  a  year  when  the  Assembly 
met,  with  his  family  in  a  fine  chariot  and  four. 

But  when  he  saw  her  again,  standing  so 
small  and  straight  and  smiling,  asking  nothing 
of  him,  but  so  willing  to  give,  she  went  to 
his  heart,  and  he  knew  a  sudden  fear  that  he 
might  lose  her  if  he  left  it  too  long.  A  woman 
like  that  would  not  have  to  wait.  And  he  was 
quite  sure  now  that  since  it  could  never  be 
Sally  it  was  Martha  he  wanted  in  the  chair 
across  the  hearth  at  Mount  Vernon— as  dif- 
ferent from  Sally  as  a  woman  could  be,  a  new 
leaf,  a  fair  beginning. 

He  had  not  prepared  a  speech  for  it.  The 
words  came  clumsily,  he  thought,  as  he  tried 
to  find  them,  and  to  her  the  big  man's  lack  of 
assurance,  his  innocence  of  all  conceit  or  self- 


importance  as  he  made  his  honest  offer,  lef 
no  room  for  doubt.  Besides,  he  was  on  hi' 
way  to  a  war.  And  if  a  woman's  promise  fo 
his  return  was  any  sort  of  shield  or  comfor 
against  what  lay  ahead  of  him,  then  he  had  \\ 
with  her  love  and  her  prayers. 

It  was  only  when  he  was  gone  again,  foi 
no  one  knew  how  long,  that  she  realized  it  hac 
all  happened  rather  suddenly.  Four  brie 
meetings  since  her  widowhood,  and  she  hat 
promised  to  be  his  wife,  to  leave  all  her  dear, 
accustomed  surroundings,  her  lifelong  friends' 
her  sister  Nancy  at  nearby  Eltham,  and  go  t( 
live  with  him  on  the  Potomac,  in  a  house  sh; 
had  never  seen,  among  neighbors  who,  thougl, 
not  total  strangers,  were  not  like  the  Chami 
berlaynes  and  the  Bassetts  and  the  Byrds*  - 
whom  she  had  known  always.  It  would  be  £< 
new  life,  a  new  worldi  : 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Bu 
at  least  she  would  hav* 
the  children,  and  she 
could  never  feel  loneh 
or  strange  so  long  a 
she  had  Jack  and  Patsy 
And  now  there  would  b( 
more.  A  new  baby  wouk 
make  all  the  difference 
His  own  secorii 
thoughts  as  he  rode  bac 
toward  Winchester  pre 
sented  some  misgivint: 
too.  Now  he  had  to  ti. 
Sally  that  he  had  take 
her  advice  and  bespoke 
a  wife.  Sally  wou 
laugh,  and  congratula  , 
him.  He  knew  her  to 
well  to  suppose  that  sh 
would  show  any  regre 
for  the  loss  of  her  ex 
elusive  empire  over. hi 
private  feelings,  even  i 
she  had  any,  which  wa: 
unlikely.  Sally's  discre 
tion  was  such  that  sht 
had  sometimes  foum 
his  too  naif  admiratioi 
a  trifle  embarrassing 
even  exasperating.  Sail; 
did  not  intend  to  have  i 
unduly  noticed  and  com 
mented  upon  that  youn| 
Colonel  Washington  be 
lieved  himself  to  be  ii 
love  with  her.  She  wouk 
doubtless  welcome  ai 
end  to  that,  and  wouk 
receive  his  bride  cor 
dially  into  the  inner  cir 
cle  of  Fairfax  societ; 
and  help  to  make  he 
feel  at  home.  It  was  no 
as  though  Martha  Cus 
tis  was  unknown  to  th 
Masons  and  the  Carlyle 
and  the  Lees  and  th 

  Fairfaxes.  Everyone  me 

everyone  else  durin; 
the  Assembly  times 
Williamsburg.  But  she  had  never  visited  amon; 
the  Potomac  households,  and  she  might  fee 
uprooted  at  first.  Some  adjustment  would  b 
required,  and  he  must  make  sure  that  she  wa 
never  lonely.  Sometimes  as  he  rode  he  reflects 
with  something  like  dismay  that  it  was  to 
late  now  to  unsay  those  halting  words  ii 
Martha's  parlor,  and  then  he  would  remim 
himself  that  marriage  was  a  step  which  mus 
be  taken  sooner  or  later. 

Before  he  left  Winchester  he  announced  hi 
second  candidacy  as  member  for  Fredericl 
County,  and  arranged  for  his  friends  Carlyl* 
and  Fairfax  to  campaign  for  him  in  his  ab 
sence.  Then  he  pushed  on  to  Fort  Loudoun 
where  he  found  all  the  usual  small  feuds  an< 
controversies  grinding  along.  With  Forbes 
was  the  same  old  story  too.  Ignorant  of  th 
terrain,  he  still  refused  advice,  and  undertool 
to  cut  his  own  road  through  the  forest  instea< 
of  making  use  of  the  old  Braddock  route.  Th 
extra  delay  and  hardship  caused  by  his  ob 
stinacy  made  trouble  with  the  temperamenta 
Indian  allies  and  discontent  among  the  mer 
By  mid-September  they  had  advanced  onl, 
as  far  as  Raystown  on  the  new  road,  winte 
was  threatening  to  overtake  them  along  th 


10  MY  SON,  10  IS 
GROWN  AND  GONE 

By  IRVING  PETITE  | 

Hiiinminghirds  rome  bark 
The  <la\  that  wild  currant 
l>l<M>nis. 

Sure  as  earth  turns 
The  iM>plar  Ireo  comes  in(<>  hud 

atifl  peach  hlonm  hums; 
Will  there  be,  ever  again, 
Y<>ur  Khadnw  on  the  window- 
pane. 

Quiet  reaching  for  the  key? 
I  can  see 

Your  br<MMiing  look,  as  if  you 
stooil 

Once  more  inside  the  hall 
Waiting  to  know  if  I  had  waked. 
On  lipl<M'  for  my  call  .  .  . 
Dreading.  >et  hoping 
For  that  concern 
>X  hich  provcHi  that  you,  though 

overlate. 
Were  loved. 
^  oil  are  gone  now. 
Come  white  wild  orchid  gleam, 

come  willow  bud 
— Pheasant  in  the  thicket 
— Oii7.el  in  the  creek  .  .  . 
1  would  trade  it  all  and  more, 

and  more 
To  hear  your  step  again. 
To  hear  you  speak. 
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wiiy,  and  Washington  knew  only  too  well 
wliat  that  would  mean  for  himself  as  well  as 
his  ill-fed,  ill-clad  men.  His  letters  were  dis- 
.pirited  and  angry.  "We  seem  then  to  act 
■iiunder  an  evil  geni,  the  conduct  of  our  leaders 
(if  not  actuated  by  superior  orders)  is  tem- 
pered with  something  I  don't  care  to  give  a 
name  to,"  he  wrote,  "for  nothing  but  a  miracle 
;an  bring  this  campaign  to  a  happy  issue." 

For  years  he  had  written  to  the  Fairfaxes 
out  of  his  loneliness  and  discouragement  in 
the  field,  and  received  from  them  enlivening 
accounts  of  Tidewater  doings.  Now  there  was 
another  letter  for  him  to  write,  to  the  woman 
who  would  be  his  wife  when  this  war  was 
o\cr,  and  there  were  her  letters  back  to  him, 
t'Lill  of  the  homely  details  of  her  placid  days 
at  the  White  House— comforting  but  unexcit- 
ing letters,  of  a  woman  who  was  too  unac- 
customed to  her  pen  to  set  down  her  thoughts 
:ind  emotions,  and  therefore  not  love  letters 
as  they  might  have  been,  to  put  his  mind  at 
.Mse  with  ardent  phrases.  They  were  diflRcult 
letters  to  answer,  because  the  acquaintance 
v.  as  so  short  and  there  was  so  little  of  mutual 
j\perience  to  share.  But  he  wrote  conscien- 
tiously, wondering  how  much  of  the  military 
record  of  delay  and  misunderstanding  she 
cotild  comprehend  or  find  of  interest. 

And  then  the  miracle  which  he  had  men- 
tioned without  much  hope  did  happen.  When 
ihcy  had  struggled  to  within  a  day's  march  of 
I  ort  Duquesne  the  French  suddenly  set  fire 
ii>  the  place  and  by  the  light  of  the  flames 
jscaped  down  the  river  bag  and  baggage. 

General  Forbes  retired  to  Philadelphia  in 
shattered  health  and  died  a  few  weeks  later. 
On  his  orders,  Washington  was  to  leave  a 
garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne  and  himself  ride 
it  once  to  Williamsburg  to  persuade  the  gov- 
imor  to  make  adequate  provision  for  winter- 
ing the  exhausted  troops.  His  horses  broke 
lown  on  the  way,  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
Jie  Potomac  again  in  December  he  was  as 
isual  suffering  from  the  inevitable  camp  ail- 
nents,  dysentery  and  fevers. 
A  hasty  inspection  of  Mount  Vernon  last 
une  before  he  joined  Forbes  had  revealed 


unrealized  dilapidations  which  must  be  rem- 
edied before  he  brought  home  a  bride.  George 
William  had  most  kindly  undertaken  to  en- 
gage workmen  and  oversee  the  job,  but  goods 
ordered  had  not  arrived,  and  the  place  was 
still  a  mess  of  carpentry  and  unglazed  win- 
dows. He  tramped  unhappily  through  the 
echoing  rooms  with  shrouded  furniture  piled 
here  and  there,  and  saw  no  hope  of  inhabiting 
the  house  for  months  to  come.  The  wedding 
would  have  to  wait,  then. 

In  any  case,  he  had  won  the  election  this 
time,  and  his  decision  to  resign  from  the  army 
had  been  taken,  to  the  dismay  of  the  men  he 
commanded,  who  threatened  right  and  left  to 
follow  suit.  He  had  been  five  years  ousting  the 
French,  and  he  recognized  that  it  had  been 
valuable  experience,  but  the  account  was 
closed.  Now  he  was  free  to  become  a  burgess 
and  a  planter  and  a  married  man.  He  looked 
forward  with  mixed  emotions  to  what  the 
next  five  years  would  bring,  and  the  White 
House  lay  between  him  and  Williamsburg. 

Six  months  had  passed  since  he  had  last 
seen  the  woman  he  was  going  to  marry,  and 
he  was  wondering  how  to  resume  the  mood  in 
which  they  had  parted.  But  when  the  door 
opened  on  rooms  decked  with  Christmas 
greens  and  bright  with  fires  and  the  voices  of 
children,  and  she  gave  him  both  her  hands 
with  simple  dignity  and  delight  at  his  safe 
return,  it  all  began  to  look  much  easier. 

After  little  Jack  and  Patsy  had  been  taken 
away,  complaining,  to  their  own  quarters, 
their  mother  opened  a  locked  chest  and 
showed  him,  laughing  and  whispering  like  a 
child  herself,  the  toys  and  little  garments  she 
had  had  the  foresight  to  order  from  England 
months  ago.  He  had  seldom  if  ever  spent  a 
Christmas  season  in  a  household  where  there 
were  children,  and  he  had  forgotten,  to  his 
chagrin,  to  provide  any  gifts  of  his  own.  It 
would  be  too  late  now  to  pick  up  suitable 
trinkets,  even  if  such  were  to  be  had  in 
Williamsburg.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  pocket 
for  money,  and  hesitated.  Coins  were  nothing 
to  children,  it  was  only  what  the  coins  would 
fetch.  Smiling,  she  came  to  his  rescue,  and 


laid  out  a  toy  horse  and  a  velvet  cap  with 
silver  lace.  Those  were  to  be  given  in  his 
name.  But  for  her,  he  said,  touched  and 
awkward — he  had  nothing  even  for  her.  Next 
year,  she  comforted  him.  Next  year  there 
would  be  time  for  all  that. 

It  was  difficult  then  to  confess  the  sorry 
state  his  house  was  in,  and  he  discovered  that 
the  prospect  of  postponing  the  wedding,  once 
viewed  with  something  like  relief,  was  after 
all  a  depressing  one — for  the  warm  room  and 
the  tactful  little  woman  beside  him,  and  the 
indefinable  holiday  excitement  already  in  the 
air  had  soothed  and  captivated  a  spirit 
starved  of  love. 

And  so  somehow  it  was  arranged  between 
them,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  He  would 
go  at  once  to  Williamsburg,  as  he  must  do, 
and  kiss  the  new  governor's  hand  and  con- 
clude his  army  business  there  and  attend  the 
year's-end  festivities  at  the  Palace  if  bidden. 
And  early  in  January,  free  of  military  service 
and  its  obligations,  all  his  duties  faithfully 
discharged,  he  would  return  to  the  White 
House  for  the  wedding. 

And  still  there  need  be  no  upheaval,  they 
decided,  very  serious  and  longheaded  and 
secretly  aglow.  It  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  in  February, 
for  his  first  session  as  burgess  for  Frederick 
County,  and  while  they  were  in  Williamsburg 
they  would  live  in  her  town  house  with  the 
six  chimneys.  During  that  time,  too,  they 
would  settle  all  the  legal  formalities  which 
would  place  her  affairs  and  the  children's 
safely  in  his  hands.  Mount  Vernon  could 
wait,  and  take  its  time;  they  would  not  be 
homeless.  In  the  spring  they  would  go  to 
Mount  Vernon.  Meanwhile  they  would  be 
gay  in  Williamsburg.  It  had  been  too  long,  she 
told  him,  since  he  had  been  gay.  And  watch- 
ing her  happy  face  in  the  firelight,  he  perceived 
that  he  had  a  lot  to  learn  about  living  with  a 
woman,  and  that  the  lessons  were  going  to  be 
remarkably  pleasant. 

On  her  side,  as  the  summer  waned,  she  had 
begun  to  dread  the  day  when  she  must  leave 


the  White  House  and  the  familiar  faces  she 
was  accustomed  to,  and  set  out  for  the  Po- 
tomac with  a  man  she  was  very  lately  ac- 
quainted with  at  all.  And  now,  instead  of 
being  hustled,  she  found  herself  with  another 
Williamsburg  season  ahead  of  her  as  the  bride 
of  a  man  everyone  delighted  to  honor.  And 
Mount  Vernon  in  the  spring  was  only  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  fresh  with  new  paint 
and  glass  and  timber,  hers  to  arrange  and 
devise  and  furnish  like  a  doll's  house.  He 
drew  her  a  floor  plan,  showing  a  central  hall 
with  two  rooms  either  side,  upstairs  and  down. 
He  made  a  list  of  the  furniture  he  could 
remember,  and  they  decided  to  order  every- 
thing new  from  London  for  the  bedroom, 
which  was  to  be  blue  and  white.  And  now 
when  he  rode  on  to  Williamsburg  she  had 
only  a  fortnight  in  which  to  deal  with  both 
Christmas  and  her  wedding  preparations. 

She  had  plenty  of  assistance,  and  when  the 
day  came  she  was  ready  without  any  last- 
minute  scurry  or  fuss.  Her  dress  was  all  white, 
with  a  silver  thread.  Her  white  satin  shoes 
had  high  heels,  because  he  was  so  tall.  There 
were  pearls  looped  through  her  powdered  hair. 

The  governor  himself  was  coming  to  the 
wedding,  in  full  dress,  with  his  wife  on  his 
arm.  The  house  was  already  bulging  with 
guests,  and  her  sister  Nancy  had  taken  charge. 
The  children  were  beside  themselves,  and  had 
to  be  restrained.  It  would  be  the  same  clergy- 
man who  had  married  her  to  Daniel,  but  she 
would  not  have  felt  right  about  a  ceremony 
performed  by  a  stranger. 

She  sat  alone  in  her  room  in  her  white 
dress,  waiting,  a  pool  of  quiet  in  the  domestic 
vortex— resisting  the  temptation  to  peep 
through  the  curtains  each  time  more  wheels 
rolled  up  the  drive,  listening  for  the  saddle 
horse  which  had  once  carried  Braddock  in  his 
red  coat,  and  whose  army  days  were  over 
now.  He  must  have  traveled  very  soberly,  for 
there  was  Nancy's  voice  outside  her  door,  like 
a  peal  of  bells — Colonel  Washington  had  ar- 
rived. 

Her  heart  never  beat  like  that  for  Daniel. 

END 


Eight  generous  slices  .  .  .  eight  Ml  ounces 


Cover  a  hot  casse- 
role (baked  beans 
shown  here)  with 
Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices, 
topped  with  ketchup 
in  green  pepper  rings. 
Bake  at  350°  until 
cheese  melts. 


Here's 


really  rich 
cheese 
flavor! 


These  handy  slices  taste  better  than 
others  you  may  find  in  the  dairy  case 
because  Kraft  uses  really  fine  natural 
cheeses  to  make  them.  That's  why  they're 
called  Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices. 


Tender  fillets  of  sole  are 
baked  in  a  creamy  shrimp  sauce 

and  served  with  the  perfect  salad: 

cucumbers,  water  cress  and 
lettuce  tossed  in  a  sweet-sour  dressing! 


Your  guests  will  enjoy  cornucopias 
of  prosciutto  or  thinly  sliced  ham,  filled 
with  pate,  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre.  A  small 
serving  cart  wheeled  up  to  the  side  of  the  dinner 
table  makes  a  hostess'  job  easier. 


ABBOT  MILLS 


By  RUTH  MILLS  TEAGUE 

A dinner  menu  that  is  comparatively  easy  to 
produce,  requires  no  last-minute  fussing 
and  can  be  served  either  buffet  or  at  the  table 
is  a  boon  to  any  hostess.  Of  course  it  goes 
without  saying — but  I'H'say  it  just  the  same: 
the  food  must  be  epicurean  in  quality,  each 
item  complementing  what  goes  before  or  comes 
after,  so  that  the  result  is  a  unified  work  of  art. 
Even  with  this  high-sounding  build-up  I  can 
talk  about  our  meal  with  confidence,  because 
it  lives  up  to  these  specifications.  We'll  begin 
with  cornucopias  of  prosciutto  filled  with  pate 
cle  foie  gras.  In  case  prosciutto  isn't  available, 
you  can  use  ordinary  boiled  ham;  and  in  case 
pate  de  Joie gras  is  a  little  rich  for  your  pocket- 
book,  I'll  give  you  a  recipe  for  pate  made  from 
liverwurst  and  other  things.  With  the  cornu- 
copias we  can  serve  some  olives,  pickles,  and 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  delicious  crisp 
things  that  are  available  everywhere.  The  main 
dish  will  be  sole  with  shrimp-and-caper  sauce, 
and  1  hope  you  will  find  it  as  popular  with  your 
guests  as  it  is  with  mine.  The  sauce  is  made 
with  a  base  of  strong  chicken  broth  and  though 
it  is  creamy  in  consistency  it  is  not  heavy  and 
rich.  So  our  main  dish  is  fairly  low  in  calories — 
what  could  be  more  innocent  than  sole  and 
shrimp?  The  salad,  cucumber,  red-onion  rings, 
water  cress  and  lettuce,  is  a  good  salad  to  re- 
member as  an  accompaniment  to  any  fish  dish. 
It  is  served  with  a  sweet-sour  dressing  that  is 
rather  special:  a  combination  of  olive  oil,  a 
little  mayonnaise,  wine  vinegar  and  green 
pepper.  For  bread  we'll  have  potato  crackers. 
They  are  very  good  as  they  come  out  of  the 
box,  but  if  they  are  spread  with  sweet  butter 
and  dried  out  in  a  low  oven  they  are  really 
terrific.  These  are  not  like  potato  chips — 
they're  about  the  size  and  thickness  of  round 
crackers.  Now  dessert,  and  this  one  is  un- 
believably easy  and  ditto  good.  It's  pineapple 
chunks,  strawberries,  maple  syrup  and  com- 
mercial sour  cream.  A  little  kirsch  may  be 
added  if  you  like.  Frozen  fruit  can  be, used 
when  fresh  isn't  available,  and  raspberries  may 
be  substituted  for  strawberries.  In  fact,  this  is 
a  most  versatile  dessert.  You  can  be  as  ex- 
perimental about         CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  138 


The  sole-and-shrimp  casserole  can  be  prepared  the  day  before  the  party 
and  healed  half  an  hour  before  serving.  There's  lots  of  extra  sauce  to  serve  separately. 


New  upside-down  idea  with  Betty  Crocker  Cake  Mix 
. . .  bright  and  luscious  with  golden  Cling  Peaches! 


A  sunny  cake  that  makes  its  own  topping— a  double  over  mixture.  Make  Honey  Spice  Cake  Mix 

layer  peach  cake  that's  twice  the  fun  to  serve!  What's  batter  as  directed.  Pour  1/2  batter  over 

more,  when  you  bake  with  Betty  Crocker  Cake  Mix  peaches,  1/2  in  8 "  round  layer  pan.  Bake  at 

and  summer-sweet  cling  peaches,  you're  bound  to  350°— 8"layer  30  min.,9  "layer  35  min. Turn 

turn  out  a  perfect  beauty  of  a  cake  the  very  first  9"  layer  onto  serving  plate.  Place  8"  layer 

time!  HERE'S  HOW:  Mix  V2  cup  butter,  1  cup  on  baking  sheet,  arrange  remaining  peach 

brown  sugar  (packed),  1/2  cup  chopped  nuts;  slices  on  top  and  sprinkle  with  rest  of  brown 

spread  half  in  9  round  layer  pan.  Arrange  sugar  mixture.  Broil  until  bubbly,  place  on 

Vz  No.  21/2  can  sliced  cling  peaches,  drained,  top  of  9  layer.                    cnnu  i-.a.„  Ad,i.or.  n„arci 

canned  CLING  PEACHES  from  California 

Sunniest  way  to  brighten  any  nneal 


\ 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUSt 


It's  the  natural  mate 
for  every  meat... 

Ocean OumSem/^aace/ 


M  -S 

"Delicious  with  Chicl<en 


Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  gives  you 

14  Vitamins  and  Minerals 

plus  more  natural  fruit  pectins  than  oranges, 
apples,  bananas,  or  any  other  fruit! 

It's  the  natural  mate  for  every  meat  —  tart,  tangy 
Cranberry  Sauce.  So  naturally  delicious,  you'll 
want  to  serve  big  double-thick  slices.  So  naturally 
nutritious  you'll  count  Cranberry  Sauce  an  extra 
vegetable-happy  way  to  add  vitamins  and  minerals 
to  your  meal  plan.  Serve  Ocean  Spray  every  day.  To 
glamorize  a  simple  sandwich.  To  add  new  substance 
to  a  salad.  Or  every  day  to  dress  up  any  meat.  Natu- 
ral fruit  vitamins.  Natural  fruit  minerals.  Natu- 
ral fruit  pectins.  And  a  naturally  sparkling,  appe- 
tizing, taste-teasing  flavor.  Good  reasons,  all,  why 
Ocean  Spray  belongs  in  your  meals  .  .  .  every  day! 


SERVE 


Ocean 

'^'^ANBERRY  SAUCE 


EVERY  DAY! 


CONVERSATION  PIECE 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  136 


the  combinations  of  fruit  as  you  like —  one  plate  is  needed  for  the  fish  anc 

the  invariable  is  the  sour  cream  and  maple  salad,  which  makes  serving  a  lot  easier 

syrup.  Just  be  sure  you  have  your  schedule, 

We  have  no  service  problem  with  this  worked  out  so  that  everything  will  gc 

meal,  and  no  last-minute  preparations  smoothly  and  you  can  be  as  calm  as  an\ 

to  contend  with.  However  you  plan  only  of  your  guests. 


PROSCIUTTO-AND-PATE  CORNUCOPIAS 

Get  '  2  pound  thinly  sliced  prosciuito  or  cold  boiled  ham.  Prosciutto  comes 
in  tins  and  this  is  ideal  for  our  use  because  the  slices  are  so  even  in  shape. 
Take  a  piece  of  ham  about  3 '  i"  long  and  2"  wide  and  fold  into  a  cornucopia 
or  funnel  shape.  You  may  have  to  use  scissors  to  even  off  the  tops  and  if 
they  don't  hold  their  shape  fasten  with  a  toothpick.  Fill  centers  with  pc'ite 
de  fois  gias  and  chill  until  very  cold.  Makes  8-10  servings. 

LIVER  PATE  that  can  be  used  instead  of  pate  de  fois  gras 

Let  '  J  pound  smoked  liverwurst  and  3  ounces  cream  cheese  stand  at  room 
lempcrature  until  softened.  Cream  together  until  smooth  with  1  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  14  teaspoon  dry  mustard. 


FILLETS  OF  SOLE  WITH  SH Rl  M P- AN D-C APER  SAUCE 

Get  4'  ■>  pounds  fillets  of  sole.  If  not  available,  use  frozen  fillets  of  sole  or 
flounder.  Cut  fillets  into  pieces  the  right  size  for  serving.  Arrange  the  fish 
in  2  casseroles,  one  piece  on  top  of  another  so  that  there  are  about  10  nice 
pieces  for  serving.  Sail  and  pepper  each  piece  well.  Then  bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven,  .^50"  F.,  35-40  minutes.  Wash  2 '2  pounds  fresh  or  frozen  raw 
shrimp  and  plunge  into  a  large  pot  of  rapidly  boiling  water  to  which  !  cup 
\incgar,  2  tablespoons  salt  and  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed,  have  been  added. 
Boil  7  minutes,  drain,  rinse  with  cold  water  and  remove  shells  and  veins. 
Reserve  10  whole  shrimp  for  garnishing  and  cut  the  rest  into  3  pieces  each. 
Melt  I  stick  ('  1  pound)  butter  in  a  heavy  saucepan.  Let  it  brown  just  a 
little.  Add  5  tablespoons  flour,  stir  until  smooth.  Drain  fish  liquid  from 
baking  pans.  There  should  be  about  I '  2  cups.  Add  enough  cream  or  milk 
or  chicken  broth  to  make  3  cups  liquid.  Add  to  the  flour  and  butter.  Cook 
o\er  low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  sauce  thickens  and  comes  to  a 
boil.  Add  cut  shrimp,  4  teaspoons  monosodium  glutamate,  3'2  teaspoon 
each  gumbo-file  powder  and  salt  and  J^-M  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper. 
Wash  3  tablespoons  capers  with  cold  water  and  add  them.  You  can  use 
more  capers  if  you  like,  but  be  cautious  because  their  taste  is  sharp.  I  use 
a  little  lincly  minced  garlic  in  the  sauce,  but  that  is  optional.  Now,  taste 
for  seasoning.  Sprinkle  fish  in  casseroles  with  paprika.  Dot  with  butter 
and  spoon  some  of  the  sauce  over  and  around  the  fillets.  Be  careful  not  to 
mask  the  fish  entirely.  Garnish  with  the  whole  shrimp.  Cover  with  a  lid  or 
aluminum  foil.  All  this  can  be  done  the  day  before,  if  you  like,  but  keep 
refrigerated.  A  couple  of  hours  before  serving,  let  stand  at  room  tempera- 
ture. About  '  2  hour  before  serving,  put  in  a  preheated  oven,  350°  F.,  until 
they  bubble  and  are  piping  hot.  Serve  in  casseroles  garnished  with  lemon 
and  paprika.  Heat  remaining  sauce  in  a  double  boiler  and  serve  with  the 
casseroles.  Makes  8-10  servings. 


CUCUMnER-AND-ONION  SALAD 

Partially  peel  5  cucumbers,  leaving  on  enough  green  skin  to  make  them 
look  pretty.  Slice,  and  cover  with  ice  cubes.  Wash  water  cress  and  lettuce 
and  store  in  refrigerator.  Peel  6  moderate-size  red  onions,  slice  and  sepa- 
rate into  rings.  Toss  with  the  following  dressing. 

SWEET-SOUR  DRESSING 

Mix  together  3  tablespoons  mayonnaise,  I  cup  olive  oil,  '.j  cup  wine  vine- 
gar, 3  tablespoons  chili  sauce,  ^  2  teaspoon  salt,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  I 
teaspoon  paprika,  3  squirts  hot  pepper  sauce  '3  cup  very  finely  chopped 
green  pepper  and  I  small  minced  clove  garlic.  The  dressing,  except  for  the 
green  pepper,  can  be  made  far  in  advance  and  the  green  pepper  added  a 
couple  of  hours  before  serving  Makes  8-10  servings. 


BREAD 

Spread  potato  crackers  with  sweet  butter  and  dry  in  a  very  low — 200°  F. — 
oven  until  crisp.  Make  plenty — once  treated  this  way,  they  stay  crisp  for 
days  in  an  airtight  container. 


DESSERT 

Get  fresh,  frozen  or  canned  pineapple  cut  into  chunks.  Thaw  frozen  straw- 
berries, leaving  them  slightly  icy.  Put  pineapple  chunks  on  dessert  plates 
and  cover  with  the  strawberries.  Pour  3  tablespoons  maple  syrup  over  each 
serving.  Add  a  good  dollop  of  commercial  sour  cream  and  put  I  teaspoon 
maple  syrup  in  the  center  of  cream.  If  you  like,  pour  a  little  kirsch  over  the 
fruit  before  you  add  the  syrup  and  cream.  If  you  prepare  the  dessert  ahead 
of  time,  keep  plates  in  refrigerator.  If  you  prepare  at  the  last  minute,  be 
sure  the  dessert  plates  as  well  as  the  fruit  are  very  cold. 
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Enjoy  these  lively  Upton  Soups. ..full  of 
RESH  HOME-COOKED  TASTE  and  hearty  nourishment 


Rich,  nourishing  Lipton  Green  Pea  Soup 
is  creamy-smooth  with  a  wonderful  old-time 
smoky  flavor  everyone  enjoys.  And  it's  so  sub- 
stantial—practically a  meal  in  itself.  • 


No  wonder  Lipton  Soups  are 

so  good  for  you... 

You  couldn't  find  better  ingredients  if  you  shopped 
for  them  yourself.  They're  quality  ingredients  that 
are  blended  and  seasoned  to  perfection. 

And  Lipton  Soups  have  a  lively,  fresh,  home-cooked 
taste  because  you  finish  fixing  delicious,  nourishing 
Lipton  Soups  at  home— in  minutes. 

There's  so  much  good  in 

LIPTON  SOUP  MIXES 

. . .  body-building  proteins,  carbohydrates  for  energy, 
minerals  and  vitamins  essential  to  good  nutrition.  Try 
them  all .  .  .  soon. 


CHICKEN  NOODLE  •  ONION 
BEEF  NOODLE  •  GREEN  PEA 
TOMATO  VEGETABLE 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURnI 


YOURS  IN  4  MINUTES...deUciou8  fodge  frosting... 

no  beating,  soft-ball  tests  or  candy  thermometer  needed 


RECIPE: 


NEW  4-MINUTE  FUDGE  FROSTING 

( Makes  Irosling  for  two  S  inch  layers) 

Vz  cup  undiluted  CARNATION  EVAPORATED  MILK 
3  squares  BAKER'S  UNSWEETENED  CHOCOLATE 
3V'2  to  4'/2  cups  sifted  confectioners  sugar 
'74  cup  softened  butter  or  margarine 

Heat  Carnation  with  Baker's  Chocolate  in 
medium  saucepan  until  the  chocolate  melts 
(about  3  minutes).  Remove  from  heat.  Add  sifted 
confectioners  sugar,  1  cup  at  a  time,  to  spread- 
ing consistency.  Stir  in  butter.  Blend.  Spread 
frostmg  between,  on  sides  and  top  of  cake  layers. 


milK 
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Always  smooth,  never  a  failure,  made  with... 


BAKER'S  UNSWEETENED  CHOCOUTE 
the  gemiine  chocolate 

No  ordinary  chocolate  can  give  fudge  frosting  the  true,  rich  choco- 
late flavor  you  get  with  Baker's.  For  Baker's  is  genuine  chocolate  - 
a  special  blend  of  the  finest  cocoa  beans.  More  convenient,  too. 
Individual  squares,  scored  to  break  easily,  melt  quickly. 


CARNATION  EVAPORATED  MILK 
the  double -rich  milk  that  whips ! 

No  ordinary  milk  can  give  fudge  frosting  the  smooth-as-cream  good- 
ness you  get  with  Carnation.  For  no  other  form  of  milk  is  so  rich,  so 
much  like  expensive  cream.  Carnation's  double  richness  cuts  cooking 
time  and  eliminates  much  of  the  work ...  assures  success  every  time. 


J 


SUNDAY 

"All  week  I  go  through  the 
motions  one  must  in  taking  care 
of  the  house  and  children. 
It's  only  on  weekends  that  I'm 
a  human  being  again." 


''Ed's  wonderful,  but  III 
never  be  happy  till  he's  home  every  night. 
Betty  Rogers,  Winchester,  Virginia 
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I live  by  the  week,"  declares  dark-haired  Betty 
Rogers,  her  hazel  eyes  somber  with  introspec- 
tion. "Ed  leaves  for  five  days  early  Monday 
inoming.  When  I  begin  the  housework, 
I  think,  'If  I  can  only  get  through  today,  to- 
morrow will  be  Tuesday — and  that's  the  day 
before  Ed  telephones  me.'  Tuesday  is  better, 
because  I  know  he'll  call  me  the  next  day. 
Wednesday  I  live  through  because  I'm  going  to 
talk  to  him  on  the  phone  that  evening.  Then 
Thursday  is  the  day  before  he  comes  home,  so  I 
can  survive  that.  And  Friday  I  can  pretend  he 
got  up  early  and  that's  why  he  isn't  here  in  the 
morning.  And  of  course  he'll  really  be  coming 
home  for  dinner  like  every  other  husband.  On 
the  weekends  I  live— weekdays  are  just  mark- 
ing time." 

Betty  has  been  married  to  Edwin  Lloyd 
Rogers  for  five  years,  and  those  years  have 
seen  many  changes :  The  birth  of  three  babies. 
A  steadily  rising  income.  First  payments,  in 
1957,  on  a  neat  little  brick  home  in  the  lovely 


old  town  of  Winchester,  Virginia.  But  one  as- 
pect of  life  remains  the  same:  Ed  is  still  a  trav- 
eling salesman,  is  still  gone  from  home  five  days 
and  four  nights  of  every  week.  And  Betty 
hates  his  absence  just  as  fiercely  as  she  did  when 
she  was  a  bride. 

But  Betty,  during  the  quiet  hours  of  after- 
noon when  the  three  tiny  children  are  napping, 
and  the  long  lonely  hours  of  evening,  has  been 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking.  Folding  diapers,  half 
watching  television,  she  now  tells  herself,  "Al- 
ways before  I've  run  away  from  what  I  didn't 
like,  or  fought  it.  But  now  I  can't  run  and  I 
can't  fight  because  I'd  only  be  fighting  my  fam- 
ily and  myself.  1  love  Ed  too  much  to  make  him 
unhappy.  If  I  forced  him  to  take  an  ofl[ice  job 
he'd  be  unhappy,  and  then  1  would  be  too.  And 
what  would  I  have  accomplished?" 

And  so,  in  Ed's  eyes  at  least,  and  sometimes 
in  her  own,  Betty  is  gradually  "growing  better." 

"I've  got  a  good  job  with  a  good  company," 
says  the  tall  young  man,  affiectionately  balancing 


MONDAY 

"  When  Ed  leaves  for 
his  traveling-salesman  job, 
I  usually  cry  a  little.  .  .  .  Oh,  this 
awful  loneliness  which  grabs 
me  the  minute  he  goes!" 


TUKSI)  AY 

After  supper  Belly  does  eliorcs, 
la  Iks  to  herself:  "/  should 
rouf^'hhouse  wilh  ihe  children.  F.d  does, 
when  he's  home,  hul  I'm  loo  lired." 


WEDNESDAY 

"If  only  someone  came  home  at 
night — to  wipe  one  face,  tie  one  shoe. 
But  the  worst  thing  is  having  to 
make  every  single  decision  alone.'' 


THURSDAY 

'Daddy  will  be  home  tomorrow." 
Time  now  to  joke  with  the  children, 
to  shine  up  the  house,  to  wash  and  curl  her 
hair,  to  anticipate  the  home-coming. 


''Tti(*s(J(iy  s  the  day  hvforv  Mvdnrsday, 

ivhcn  Ed  jdioin's:  l  luirsdfiy.  the  day  bt^fore  he  gets  home  af^ain. 


a  blond  haby  daughter  on  each  knee.  "I  earn  six  to 
seven  lliousaml  a  year,  alter  taxes  and  expenses, 
and  the  job  oilers  a  real  future.  The  only  reason 
I'd  ever  give  up  niy  job  would  I'k;  lor  Betty's  sake. 
But  I  think  she's  getting  used  to  it — she's  much 
better  than  she  was  before." 

For  Betty,  the  struggle  to  achieve  this  moderate 
triumph  has  lieen  long  and  hard.  Her  memories  of 
an  inilulged  girlhood — for  the  lirst  twelve  years  of 
her  life  she  was  an  only  ciiild — surrounded  by  af- 
fectionate swarms  of  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and 
kissing  cousins,  have  made  the  struggle  more  ditli- 
cult  than  it  might  ha\e  been  for  another  woman. 

Betty  Lou  Shelhorse  was  bt)rn  thirty  years  ago, 
grew  up  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Here  lived 
her  maternal  grandmother,  beloved  "Granny," 
five  of  her  mother's  eight  brothers  and  sisters.  "1 
may  have  been  an  only  child,  but  I  was  never 
lonely,"  Betty  recalls. 

Her  father's  large  family  have  never  been  as 
close  to  her.  Most  of  them  live  in  "far  off"  Rich- 
mond; also,  her  view  of  them  is  colored  by  her 
opinion  of  her  father. 

"My  father  is  growing  mellower  now,"  she  ad- 
mits. "But  when  1  was  a  child  he  made  my  life  and 
my  mother's  life  miserable.  He  was  terribly  strict. 
I  couldn't  come  home  late,  couldn't  date  lots  of 
boys,  couldn't  wear  certain  clothes.  He  allowed  me 
to  be  a  cheerleader,  but  not  a  drum  majorette.  He 
was  arbitrary  about  everything.  But  i  didn't  just 
lie  down  and  take  it.  I  fought  him,  and  when  I 
couldn't  fight  1  disobeyed  him." 

On  the  other  han5,  Betty  admits  that  her  father, 
a  civil  engineer  who  had  periods  of  moderate 
wealth,  gave  her  "everything  1  asked  for,  and 
more.  I  had  only  to  say  what  I  wanted— a  horse,  a 
dress  or  a  new  toy— and  I  had  it." 

Her  mother's  family,  the  Freemans,  are  "horsy" 
people,  and  her  Uncle  John  Freeman  is  noted  in 
Virginia  as  a  great  horseman.  Bett\  believes  that  a 
"feeling"  for  horses  runs  in  the  blood:  "You're 
either  born  with  it,  or  you  aren't.  If  you  are,  it's 


hard  for  you  to  live  without  horses  in  your  life." 
She,  evidently,  was  born  with  the  feeling. 

When  Betty  was  five  years  old  she  was  given 
two  ponies.  At  thirteen  she  went  to  riding  school; 
later  she  made  sure  that  the  college  she  chose — 
Mary  Washington  College  of  the  University  of 
Virginia— also  provided  riding.  Her  Uncle  John 
gave  her  a  horse  for  a  wedding  present,  but  the 
young  couple  soon  found  it  too  expensive  and 
.sold  it. 

"I  can't  wait  for  my  children  to  get  into  school," 
Betty  says,  smoothing  a  loving  hand  over  the 
jodhpurs  which  hang  in  the  hall  closet.  "Then 
maybe  I  can  get  my  riding  breeches  on  again!" 
The  separation  from  horses,  she  often  implies,  is 
as  difficult  for  her  as  the  separation  from  her 
Fredericksburg  family. 

When  Betty  was  twelve  years  old  her  brother 
John  was  born,  followed  shortly  by  James  and 
William.  She  was  old  enough  not  to  resent  them, 
and  old  enough,  also,  to  enjoy  helping  her  mother 
care  for  the  three  little  boys.  Now  she  is  grateful 
that  she  learned  so  much  in  those  days  about 
diaper  changing  and  formula  mixing,  for  she  was 
taught  nothing  else  to  prepare  her  for  her  future 
job  as  housewife.  "Mother  just  wanted  me  to  have 
things  easy  as  long  as  I  could,"  she  says.  "She  even 
washed  my  hair  for  me  until  I  was  sixteen.  She  has 
a  theory  that  the  girls  who've  had  everything 
while  they  were  young  don't  mind  buckling  down 
and  working  after  they  get  married,  and  that  it's 
the  ones  who  were  deprived  of  luxury  in  girlhood 
who  resent  having  to  scrub  floors  and  cook." 

After  college  Betty  became  a  physical-education 
instructor,  it  was  a  happy  career,  with  an  apart- 
ment shared  with  another  girl,  her  own  horse  in  a 
nearby  stable,  lots  of  fun,  lots  of  dates,  and  a 
handsome  young  man  with  whom  Betty  thought 
she  was  almost  in  love.  But  she  was  in  no  hurry  to 
get  married. 

"Betty  Shelhorse?"  said  an  unfamiliar  voice  on 
the  phone.  "Our  mutual  friend  Herb  Williams  in 


Richmond  said  to  look  you  up.  My  name's  Ed 
Rogers." 

Awhile  later,  Betty  was  looking  at  a  little  white 
calling  card  on  which  was  scrawled:  "Herb 
Williams  said  hello  and  give  this  boy  a  break — 
even  though  he  doesn't  deserve  it."  Then  she 
looked  at  the  tall,  blond  ex-marine  it  introduced, 
and  went  out  with  him  to  celebrate  his  thirtieth 
birthday.  By  the  end  of  an  evening  of  dancing  and 
talking,  and  driving  under  the  stars  in  Betty's 
convertible,  she  had  made  a  decision:  "That's  the 
nicest  person  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  I  want  to 
marry  him." 

For  easygoing  Ed  the  reaction  was  a  little 
slower— he  waited  until  the  fifth  date  to  ask  Betty 
to  marry  him.  "I  hadn't  planned  to  marry  just 
then,"  says  Betty.  "Until  I  met  Ed,  I  had  never 
known  a  man  whose  shirts  I'd  want  to  iron,  to  be 
a  slave  to  or  go  into  a  bedroom  with.  I  was  most 
interested  in  horses.  But  after  I  met  Ed,  I  changed." 

The  husband  Betty  had  chosen  was  a  patient, 
soft-voiced  young  man.  Like  Betty,  he  had  grown 
up  in  a  large,  close-knit  Virginia  family;  unlike 
Betty,  he  had  known  poverty  and  hard  work  all 
during  his  youth.  His  father,  a  motion-picture 
projectionist,  had  been  badly  hit  during  the  de- 
pression and  Ed,  his  brothers  and  his  sisters  had 
all  worked  after  school  to  help  the  family  along. 
By  the  time  he  met  Betty  he  was  a  S90-a-week 
automobile  salesman,  and  he  was  definitely  ready 
for  marriage. 

On  July  3,  1953,  Ed  and  Betty  were  married  in 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Fredericksburg — 
just  five  weeks  and  two  days  after  they  had  first 
met.  Betty's  grandmother  was  ill,  so  Betty  dressed 
at  her  house.  Beloved  Granny  must  not  be  cheated 
of  the  sight  of  her  glowing  grandchild  in  the  white 
Orion  ballerina-length  wedding  dress,  the  bor- 
rowed seventy-five-year-old  veil,  the  white  prayer 
book  with  its  white  orchid!  After  the  wedding 
there  was  a  reception  for  two  hundred  guests — 
most  of  them  members  of  Betty's  and  Ed's 


|{  I  I)  v\ 

Home — ami  so  much  to  catch  up  on ! 
How's  Kim  ?  Her  stotmich  O.K.  ?" 
Did  Ted  hurt  himseij  wlien  lie  feil?" 
's  the  baby  all  right  now  ?" 


SATURDAY 

"/  sometimes  worry,"  Ed  admits,  "'that  I  won't 
be  important  to  the  children  if  I  come  home 
only  on  weekends.  I  do  want  them  to  know 
that  daddy  is  part  of  their  lives  too." 


143 


families — and  then  the  young  couple  drove  off  in 
a  cloud  of  stars  for  their  honeymoon.  "I  do  think 
right  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  and  I  think 
that  ours  was,"  says  Betty. 

They  returned  to  reality  with  a  slight  grinding 
of  celestial  gears.  Shortly  before  he  met  Betty,  Ed 
and  his  brother  Roger  had  bought  a  twenty-room 
white  elephant  of  a  house  on  the  highway  between 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond.  This  was  where 
they  moved  as  newlyweds.  Ed  had  planned  to  run 
the  place  as  a  motel,  and  had  furnished  it  with 
sturdy  but  rather  characterless  blond-wood 
pieces — some  of  which  are  still  in  use  in  their 
home.  ("Oh,  how  Td  love  to  have  Early  Ameri- 
can!" Betty  sighs.  "And  how  I'd  love  to  get  rid  of 
that  big  red  lamp  Ed  bought  for  the  motel!")  The 
motel  plan  did  not  work  out. 

After  five  months  Ed  finally  found  a  potential 
buyer  for  the  house,  and  while  he  tried  it  out,  Ed 
and  Betty  moved  to  Richmond.  They  were  there 
only  six  months,  but  during  this  time  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  their  young  married  life  took 
place:  the  birth  of  their  son  Edwin  L.  Rogers,  Jr., 
in  May,  1954.  "We  could  hardly  wait  for  him," 
says  Betty,  who  hates  to  wait  for  anything.  "We 
were  so  excited  and  so  happy— and  so  was  all  the 
family  on  both  sides." 

When  little  Ted  was  only  a  few  months  old  the 
tenant  decided  not  to  buy  the  big  old  mansion,  so 
Ed  and  Betty  and  the  baby  moved  back  into  it.  Ed, 
who  couldn't  picture  himself  an  auto  salesman  for- 
ever, found  a  new  selling  job  on  the  road.  Then  the 
traveling,  the  separation  and  the  loneliness  began. 

Betty  had  never  been  alone  before  for  more  than 
a  few  hours  at  a  time.  Now  she  was  alone  with  a 
baby  for  several  nights  a  week,  in  a  big  country 
house — transforming  every  breath  of  wind  into 
goblins,  every  falling  leaf  into  a  footstep.  It  didn't 
help  to  lock  every  window — windows  can  be 
broken.  It  didn't  help  to  think  of  the  telephone- 
telephone  wires  can  be  cut. 

Ed  was  not  traveling  so  much  as  he  does  now, 
and  Betty  had  not  yet  connected  her  uneasiness 
with  his  absences.  They  sold  the  house,  and  Betty, 
thinking  that  everything  would  now  be  fine,  was 
happy  to  move  to  an  apartment  near  her  family 


in  Fredericksburg.  A  few  months  later,  when  Ted 
was  only  eight  months  old,  Betty  found  (some- 
what to  her  surprise)  that  she  was  again  pregnant. 
Conscious  of  his  growing  responsibilities,  Ed  be- 
gan to  look  for  a  better  job — and  found  it  as  a 
salesman  with  the  Union  Underwear  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Fruit  of  the  Loom.  The  company 
offered  security,  a  chance  for  promotion,  and  a 
salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  less  taxes  and  expenses. 
But  his  territory  would  be  parts  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  IVlaryland,  he  would  be  on  the  road 
five  days  a  week,  and  they  would  have  to  move  to 
a  more  convenient  location. 

They  moved  in  July,  1955,  to  a  clean,  compact 
little  apartment  in  Roanoke.  Betty  admired  the 
sterilized-looking  white  kitchen,  painted  the  walls 
of  the  apartment  a  dark  Wedgwood  blue,  and  set- 
tled down  to  await  the  new  baby  and  to  find  out 
what  it  was  like  to  be  the  wife  of  a  full-time  travel- 
ing salesman. 

Almost  at  once  she  decided  that  she  hated  the 
role,  fiercely  and  completely.  "Every  weekend 
when  he  came  home  1  begged  him  to  give  up  his 
job.  1  said  we  should  move  to  Florida  and  be 
ditchdiggers.  1  screamed  and  wept  and  raged." 

Betty's  pregnancies  and  deliveries  are  difficult, 
the  after-birth  blues  severe.  Kim,  whose  proper 
name  is  IVIary  Kimberley,  was  born  in  September 
of  that  year— and  Betty  went  into  what  she  re- 
members now  as  the  worst  depression  of  her  life. 

"Evening  closed  in,"  she  remembers  with  a 
shudder.  "I'd  see  the  men  coming  home,  the  doors 
closing  and  the  lights  going  on.  And  there  was  I, 
alone  in  the  house  with  two  babies.  I'd  look  at 
those  blue,  blue  walls,  and  then  I'd  go  into  that 
surgical  kitchen  and  fix  something  for  the  children 
to  eat.  Then  I'd  put  them  to  bed.  And  after  that, 
what?  Nothing." 

As  the  weeks  went  on  she  grew  more  and  more 
depressed.  She  didn't  bother  to  put  on  make-up 
when  Ed  was  away.  She  sat  staring  at  the  blue 
walls.  She  was  up  a  lot  at  night  with  Kim,  both 
babies  were  still  in  diapers,  and  she  was  always 
tired.  She  almost  forgot  about  eating. 

"One  morning  about  eleven,"  she  re- 
members, "I  suddenly  felt  dizzy.  Then  I 
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remembered  that  I  hadn't  eaten  any  breakfast,  not 
even  a  cup  of  coffee,  nor  any  supper  the  night  be- 
fore. 1  couldn't  remember  eating  lunch  the  day 
before  either." 

When  Ted  was  twenty  months  old,  and  Kim 
was  four  months,  Ted  caught  a  severe  case  of  the 
measles.  The  doctor  advised  Betty  to  get  in  touch 
with  her  husband,  and  to  get  help. 

"I  spent  hours  on  the  phone,  trying  to  find  Ed," 
she  says.  "Usually  he  leaves  an  itinerary,  but  this 
time  his  boss  was  down  from  New  York,  and  the 
schedule  was  all  upset.  When  I  finally  did  reach 
him  he  told  me  he  couldn't  possibly  leave  the 
boss — I'd  just  have  to  carry  on  the  best  I  could." 
Although  her  mother,  many  of  her  relatives,  and 
even  the  friend  downstairs,  would  have  come  to 
her  aid,  Betty  was  too  tired  and  too  frightened  to 
call  any  of  them.  "Mostly  I  remember  holding 
both  children  in  my  lap,  one  on  each  knee,  and 
feeding  them  bottles,  and  feeling  more  and  more 
alone,"  she  murmurs. 

When  a  doctor  suggested  that  a  change  of  scene 
might  help  her  outlook,  Betty  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  get  away  from  those  Wedgwood-blue 
walls.  As  for  Ed,  he  was  willing  to  settle  anywhere, 
just  so  long  as  the  town  was  convenient  and  Betty 
was  happy. 

They  found  a  garden  apartment  in  Winchester, 
a  city  of  around  18,000  soft-spoken  Virginians  at 
the  head  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  That  April 
Betty  was  ecstatic  with  springtime  and  the  flower- 
ing plants  outside  her  door.  But  as  the  months 
passed,  she  missed  Ed  as  much  as  she  ever  had. 
Furthermore,  she  was  expecting — again,  to  her 
surprise — another  child.  Three  children!  How 
would  they  all  fit  in  the  small  apartment?  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  for  them  to  have  a  home  of  their  own? 
Lisabeth  Kirk  Wellman,  born  on  March  3  of  1957, 
was  a  cranky  baby  and  cried  continually.  Betty 
became  determined  to  have  at  least  three  bed- 
rooms. 

Ed  was  doubtful  whether  they  could  find  a  suit- 
able place  in  high-priced  Winchester.  But  finally 
they  came  upon  a  small  brick  house  on  a 
half  acre  of  land— at  $17,000,  with  a 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUKN, 


Skin  so  delicate,  yon  touch  it  in  wonder  . . . 

You  know  that  only  the  finest  skin  care  will  do . . . 

Only  the  purest  powder  . . . 

Only  the  gentlest  oil . . . 

Only  Johnson's. 
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^iicts  for 
\r^v  Mothers 


crtlio  years,  more  mothers  have 
red  for  their  hahies  with  Jolinson's 
ui  witli  any  otlier  haby  powder.  You, 
I  a  new  mother,  will  want  to  learn  the 
isonswhy  Johnson's  has  earned  tliis 
ist  precious  conlldence. 

Purest,  smoothest  lalo  tliere  is. 

Only  Johnson's  is  made  completely 
of  the  finest  cpiality  imported  talc 
—  tiny,  smooth-ed{4ed  partich^s 
screened  for  uniformity.  That's 
why  Johnson's  feels  so  smooth, 
why  it's  so  soft  for  fraf^ile  skin. 

Low-»lust  foriiiiila.  Johnson's 
special  process  cuts  down  powder 
"dust."  Helps  reduce  particles  a[)t 
to  be  airborne  or  inhaled. 

,  Protects  against  irritations.  Pure 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder  has  a 
si)ecial  ''buffering  agent"  which 
helps  neutralize  irritants  in  diaper 
moisture.  It  guards  against  chafing 
— helps  keep  baby  free  from  rash. 

Special  moisture  absorption. 

Johnson's  Baby  Powder  absorbs 
moisture,  keeps  fragile  skin  com- 
fortably dry.  That's  why  it's  so 
effective  in  helping  to  prevent 
prickles  and  heat  rash. 

Tested  for  allergies.  Johnson's 
Baby  Powder  is  "hy  po-allergenic. ' ' 
That  means  it's  been  tested  to 
agree  with  babies'  tender  skins. 


BABY  '  BABY  ' 
POWDER  ,  OIL 
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payment.  They  borrowed  the  payment  from  a 
bank— and  in  July  moved  into  their  first  real 
home. 

The  little  brick  house  is  pleasant  if  undis- 
tinguished, Betty  thinks.  The  walls  of  the  liv- 
ing room  are  a  pale,  woody  pink,  as  is  the  cot- 
ton rug.  Over  the  fireplace  hangs  a  portrait  of 
Betty,  painted  by  a  friend.  On  one  wall  are 
photographs  of  her  brothers,  on  another  pho- 
tographs of  Ted,  Kim  and  Kirk  taken  when 
each  was  three  months  old.  Betty  has  hung 
two  copper  wall  vases  nearby  and  has  trained 
philodendron  vines  to  encircle  the  pictures  of 
the  babies.  The  room  is  big  enough  to  hold  a 
sectional  sofa  from  the  old  motel,  two  easy 
chairs,  a  corner  table,  a  small  bookcase  and  a 
television  set.  ""Never  put  a  television  set  in  a 
living  room !"  Betty  advises  darkly  as  she  tries 
to  sweep  around  an  absorbed  Kim  and  Ted, 
and  make  her  voice  heard  above  that  of 
Mickey  Mouse. 

Betty  and  Ed's  bedroom  is  also  furnished 
with  bits  and  pieces  from  the  motel,  and  is 
warmed  with  photographs  of  Betty's  relatives, 
friends  and  former  horses.  Kim  and  Ted  share 
a  gay,  toy-filled  bedroom  and  next  to  it  a  din- 
ing room  now  serves  as  Kirk's  nursery.  Over 
the  crib  Betty  has  hung  gay  animal  cutouts, 
which  she  colored  one  long  and  lonely  evening. 

Beyond  the  dining  room  is  a  long  galley  of  a 
kitchen  with  blue  walls — pale  blue.  At  the  end 
of  the  kitchen  is  a  dinette  with  gray-and-yellow 
table — Formica-topped — and  chairs,  which 
must  serve  until  Ed  can  figure  how  to  build  an 
extra  bedroom  onto  the  house.  ("Or  until  we 
find  a  bigger  place,  where  maybe  I  can  keep  a 
horse!"  Betty  says  happily.) 

Outwardly,  Betty's  daytime  life  is  no  differ- 
ent from  that  of  thousands  of  other  young 
mothers.  Breakfast.  Dress  the  children.  Change 
the  fat  and  rosy  baby  and  cuddle  her  a  little. 
Put  her  in  her  playpen.  Bundle  up  sturdy 
young  Ted  and  send  him  out  to  hunt  lions  in 
the  honeysuckle  jungle  across  the  street.  Com- 
fort shy  little  Kim,  who  has  bumped  her  head 
on  a  corner  of  the  table,  and  distract  her  with 
the  new  set  of  water  colors.  Toss  the  clothes  in 
the  washing  machine.  Telephone  the  grocer, 
the  dry  cleaner.  Before  she  knows  it,  it's  time 
to  fix  sandwiches  and  soup  for  the  children. 

Ail  three  are  still  blessedly  young  enough 
for  naps,  but  Betty  never  lies  down  herself  dur- 
ing these  two  quiet  hours.  "It's  too  lonesome," 
she  says.  Instead,  the  television  goes  on  ("So 
that  the  children  will  learn  to  sleep  even  when 
there's  noise")  and  Betty  sits  down  to  watch, 
or  to  leaf  through  a  magazine.  But  soon  it's 
time  to  fold  diapers  or  hang  up  the  day's 
washing  or  vacuum  the  house.  Betty  is  a  pre- 
cise housekeeper,  with  a  passion  for  neatness. 

"One  trouble  with  me,"  she  admits,  "is  that 
I'm  terribly  orderly.  It's  taken  a  great  deal  of 
adjustment  to  get  used  to  the  inevitable  dirt 
and  mess  of  three  small  children.  After  the 
first  baby  I  managed  to  get  organized  pretty 
quickly.  The  second  baby  made  it  a  bit  harder, 
but  gradually  I  had  everything  smoothly 
scheduled.  But  the  third  baby  really  ruined 
things!" 

By  the  time  the  children  wake  from  their 
naps  the  house  is  in  order,  and  Betty  is  ready 
to  go  outdoors  with  them.  Often  all  four  of 
them— five,  if  you  count  Kim's  doll  in  her  pink 
tin  ctroller— make  a  traffic-stopping  expedition 
to  the  shopping  section  a  few  blocks  away. 

Home  again,  and  the  dusk  is  beginnmg  to 
fall.  It  is  now  that  Betty's  life  begins  to  be 
different  from  that  of  other  women.  "Evenmg 
is  the  worst  time.  It  makes  a  whole  day  worth 
while  knowing  that  a  man  is  coming  home  m 
the  evening,  and  thinking  about  him  while  you 
fix  his  evening  meal.  ...  If  only  someone  came 
home  at  night!  I'd  cook  six  meals  a  day  for 
Ed  if  only  he'd  come  home  every  evenmg! 

Toward  evening  Betty's  nerves  are  janghng, 
her  voice  tends  to  be  shrill,  temper  shorter 
than  usual.  The  children,  merry,  well-adjusted 
little  protoplasma,  are  quite  accustomed  to  the 
way  their  mother  blows  up  quickly  and  calms 
down  last.  Joyously  Ted  and  Kim  take  their 
bath  together,  climb  into  pajamas,  kneel  with 
their  mother  to  say  prayers :  "Now  I  'ay  me  . 
and  God  bless  daddy,  granny,  granddaddy, 
John,  Jimmy,  William,  Grandmother  Rogers, 
Granddaddy  Rogers,  Aunt  Addibel,  Uncle 
Jim  and  Sissie,  and  God  make  me  a  good 


boy!"  Betty  wants  the  children  to  grow  up 
deeply  aware  that  they  are  part  of  a  big  family. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  house  would  be  silent 
if  it  were  not  for  the  ever-murmuring  television 
set.  Betty  sees  to  it  that  there  is  always  a  chore 
for  the  evening  hours.  One  night  a  week  she 
prepares  the  lesson  for  the  Sunday-school  class 
she  supervises.  Another  night  there  is  laundry 
to  sort;  and  on  a  third  night,  ironing.  Some 
evenings  are  dedicated  to  sewing.  She  always 
sits  so  that  she  can  half  watch  television.  "It's 
company." 

The  hour  grows  late,  and  Betty  knows  she 
ought  to  go  to  bed.  "But  I  hate  to  go  to  bed 
alone,"  she  broods.  "To  wake  up  and  hear  a 
child  crying — and  to  have  to  make  decisions 
alone— that's  one  of  the  worst  things.  Shall  I 
call  a  doctor?  Is  her  forehead  really  hot?  Is 
that  cough  croupy?  I'm  always  afraid  when 
Ed's  away. 

"Sometimes  I'm  more  afraid  than  I  am  at 
other  times.  I'm  always  nervous  when  I'm 
pregnant,  and  when  I  was  having  Kirk  I  was 
terribly  nervous.  I  wasn't  so  much  afraid  for 
myself — but  I  kept  lying  awake  worrying 
about  the  morning,  when  the  children  might 

come  in  and  find  me  murdered,  all  slashed  

Oh,  I  had  terrible  thoughts!  And  I  couldn't 
bear  it:  how  long  would  they  have  to  cry 
before  someone  heard  them? 

"I  couldn't  bear  it  just  to  lie  in  bed,  if  I 
thought  someone  was  in  the  house.  Once  I 
heard  a  crash — just  like  someone  had  fallen 
over  a  chair  in  the  dining  room,  in  the  dark. 
So  I  made  myself  walk  to  the  dining  room  to 
see  who  was  there:  a  picture  had  fallen. 

"Some  people  might  think  I'm  silly,  but  I 
have  friends  who  say  I'm  brave  to  stay  alone 
at  all.  I  have  one  friend  with  four  children,  and 
when  her  husband  has  to  go  away  once  a 
month,  she  moves  them  all  to  her  mother's  for 
the  night!  Another  tells  me  that  when  her  hus- 
band is  gone  she  sleeps  with  a  butcher  knife. 
But  I  won't  do  that.  I  just  won't  give  in  to  fear. 
If  you  have  to  live  with  a  thing,  well,  you  have 
to  live  with  it. 

"And  who  would  want  to  rob  us?  We've 
nothing.  And  anyway,  the  windows  are  high 
above  the  ground  and  the  doors  have  good 
strong  bolts.  Of  course  someone  could  cut  the 
screen  porch  door — but  I  don't  see  that  hap- 
pening. And  anyway,  somewhere,  sometime, 
we  have  to  trust  in  God." 

Betty  sleeps  at  last.  And  in  the  morning 
everything  is  always  better. 

Betty  feels  that  she  has  passed  a  turning 
point  in  her  unhappiness,  although  she  is  not 
sure  when  that  point  came.  Perhaps  when  she 
actually  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  describing  her  problem.  Per- 


haps when  she  decided  to  wear  a  comforting 
Catholic  medal — although  she  is  not  a  Catho- 
lic. Perhaps  when  somehow  she  began  facing 
the  fact  that  in  fighting  Ed  and  his  job  she  was 
fighting  the  husband  she  loves  so  dearly.  Now- 
adays, although  she  has  frequent,  daily  re- 
lapses, she  is  determined  each  time  to  fight 
them — not  Ed. 

Above  the  kitchen  sink  she  has  tacked  a 
newspaper  clipping  which  she  says  has  helped 
her: 

"/  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am, 
therewith  to  be  content.  Phil.  4:11.  Content- 
ment IS  A  Habit.  It  is  a  habit  achieved  by  cen- 
tering our  attention  on  the  good  in  our  lives 
and  giving  thanks  to  God  for  our  blessing. 
Gracious  Father,  accept  our  gratitude  for  Thy 
unfailing  love  and  give  us  a  compelling  desire  to 
please  Thee  always." 

Recently  she  has  tried  to  do  what  she  calls 
"thinking  up"  rather  than  "thinking  down." 
She  reminds  herself  of  positive  good  resulting 
from  Ed's  job:  he  can  "shop  the  sales,"  for 
instance,  in  each  town,  and  this  helps  consid- 
erably on  the  budget. 

Another  way  of  "thinking  up"  is  to  remind 
herself  daily:  "I  am  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Rogers, 
and  I  owe  something  to  Ed  to  look  well  even 
when  he  isn't  here."  She  now  makes  a  point  of 
combing  her  hair  during  the  children's  nap- 
time,  and  putting  on  her  favorite  shade  of 
dark-cherry  lipstick. 

"Another  help,"  she  reflects,  "is  deliberately 
to  create  normal  situations.  I  used  to  feel  that 
if  Ed  wasn't  coming  home  to  dinner  there  was 
no  use  in  fixing  anything  nicely  or  in  serving 
meals  at  a  regular  time.  But  now  I  try  to  pre- 
tend he  is  coming  home — I  fix  the  children 
good  meals  instead  of  just  nourishing  ones, 
and  I  try  to  set  the  table  prettily  and  have  din- 
ner at  the  same  time  every  night.  I'm  not  neu- 
rotic," Betty  insists.  "I  miss  my  husband  be- 
cause I  love  him.  I  want  to  be  with  him  every 
day  and  not  just  on  weekends!" 

This  fact  becomes  increasingly  evident  as 
the  week  progresses.  Wednesday  night  there  is 
the  telephone  call  from  Ed,  and  the  couple 
exchange  news  and  gossip  for  an  extravagant 
half  hour.  Thursday  is  the  day  before  he  comes 
home — time  to  relax  a  little,  time  to  tease  the 
children  with  happy  anticipation:  "You  know 
what  daddy's  going  to  bring  you?" 

"Hug?"  asks  Kim. 

"What  else?" 

"Kiss?" 

"And  what's  daddy  going  to  bring  Ted?" 
"Hug." 

"And  what  else?" 
"Kiss!" 


HOW  THE  ROGERSES  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 
EACH  MONTH 

Ed  draws  $600  a  month  from  his  company  as  a  basic  salary.  In  good  months 
his  commissions  will  bring  him  in  a  great  deal  more,  in  bad  months  they  may 
fall  below  the  basic  figure.  Last  October,  a  top  month,  he  made  11100.  But  in 
November  he  made  only  1550.  Ed  figures  that  his  average  lake-home  pay,  after 
withholding  taxes  and  expenses  are  deducted,  is  §541.66.  Since  the  real  figure 
varies  widely  from  month  to  month,  Betty  and  Ed  do  nol  live  on  a  budget,  but 
try  to  save  money  from  the  "good"  months  to  use  on  the  "bad"  months.  These 
figures  are  therefore  an  average. 


Food  and  milk  $100.00 

Clothing   20.00 

Mortgage  on  house  ($500 

yearly,  and  1225  quarterly).  116.66 
Fuel,  light,  water, 

electricity   28.83 

Telephone   10.00 

Insurance  (Ed's  life,  $13.72 

monthly;  Betty's  life, 

$17.49  twice  a  year;  car 

insurance,  $10  monthly)  26.63 

Medical  and  dental    ....  10.00 

Recreation   10.00 

Church  contributions  .  .  .  5.00 
Furniture  and  appliances 

(paving  off  $300  electric 

range)   9.00 


Transportation   1.00 

Dry  c  leaning,  shoe  repair  .   .  10.00 

Child  care  (sitters)     ....  2.00 

Magazines,  newspapers  .    .   .  3.00 

Cigarettes   4.00 

Christmas  Club   20.00 

Other  (for  $1500  borrowed  on 

car  several  years  ago)  .    .    .  80.00 

(for  investment  property 

Ed  is  buying  with  his 

family)   16.25 

Bank  loan  (for  part  of  the 

down  payment  on  the 

house)   40.00 

Gifts  for  family  and  neighbors  5.00 

Total  $517.37 


"But  we  still  don't  seem  to  have  any  money  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
month,"  Betty  sighs.  "I  don't  know  where  that  extra  $24.29  goes  to!' 
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"And  what  else?" 
""Candy."' 

"And  what's  he  going  to  bring  mommy?" 
"Two  candies." 

Friday  is  here  at  last.  Betty  is  relaxed  and 
humming  at  her  work.  The  baby  chortles  hap- 
pily from  her  high  chair,  watching  her  mother 
prepare  Ed's  favorite  spaghetti  sauce.  No 
matter  what  time  he  arrives  home  on  Friday 
night,  dinner  is  waiting  for  him.  and  Betty  is 
waiting  to  cat  it  with  him. 

But  tonight  he  is  early.  It  is  only  half  past 
six,  but  here  he  is!  The  two  older  children  fly 
to  the  door  shouting.  "Daddy's  home!  Dad- 
dy's home!"  Betty  is  there,  too.  smiling  and 
pretty.  Ed  kisses  her  on  the  cheek  (he  is  shy  of 
demonstrations  ev  en  before  the  children),  then 
stoops  to  give  Ted  a  big  bear  hug.  Kim.  her 
cheeks  bright  pink  w  ith  excitement,  is  dancing 
circles  around  her  father,  singing.  "  Daddy- 
daddy,  daddv,  daddv.  daddy.  daclJ}  !" 

There  is  a  candy  bar  for  each  child,  and  a 
big  box  full  of  play  shirts  for  Ted  and  Kim, 
and  a  navy-blue  jacket  for  Ted— Ed  had  no- 
ticed a  sale  in  Charlottesville.  ""Oh.  Ed."  says 
Betty  reproachfully,  "you  know  he  needs  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  much  more  than  a  new 
coat."  All  right,  says  Ed,  he'll  return  the  coat 
on  his  next  trip. 

After  dinner,  while  Betty  bathes  the  baby, 
Ed  holds  l  ed  and  Kim  on  his  lap  and  reads  to 
them.  But  w  hen  Betty  calls,  asking  him  to  hold 
the  baby  while  she  changes  crib  sheets,  otf 
goes  Ed  to  be  useful  in  the  nursery.  "  Oh.  it  s 
so  wonilerfiil  to  have  someone  else  to  help!" 
Betty  sighs. 

Soon  the  baby  is  asleep.  Betty  is  helping 
Kim  undress,  wash,  and  brush  her  teeth.  In  the 
bedroom  Ed  is  getting  Ted  into  his  pajamas 
and  telling  him  the  story  of  Little  Red  Riding- 
hood.  He  makes  a  special  elTort  to  give  Ted 
some  extra  attention,  in  compensation  for  the 
attention  Kim  demands  and  gets  from  him. 
"She's  a  real  daddy's  girl,"  Betty  explains. 
"I'm  all  right  for  her  on  weekdays,  but  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  she  wants  to  be  with 
her  father  all  the  time.  Sometimes  when  he's 
sleeping  late  in  the  morning  she'll  bnng  her 
little  chair  and  just  sit  guietly  for  an  hour, 
watching  him  sleep." 

Ld.  who  d(.>esn"t  want  the  children  to  think 
of  him  as  a  disciplinarian,  tends  to  be  (in 
Betty's  eves,  at  least)  ""too  easy""  with  them 
while  she,  he  thinks,  is  too  strict.  Tonight,  for 
instance,  Bettv  giies  into  a  llaming,  thirty- 
second  rage:  ""Ed,  I've  begged  and  begged  you 
not  to  take  Kim  to  the  toilet!  I  h.id  her  all 
trained  to  go  by  herself,  and  then  you  come 
home  and  spoil  her'  After  all.  I'm  left  with  the 


training  and  the  discipline,  while  you  just  have 
fun  with  them!" 

"  O.K..  honey."  says  Ed.  patting  her  on  the 
back.  He  buttons  Kim's  pajamas,  and  carries 
her  into  the  bedroom  for  prayers,  hugs  and 
good-nights.  In  the  kitchen  Betty  is  almost 
through  the  supper  dishes. 

Now  Betty  really  relaxes  for  the  first  time  in 
five  days.  The  television  is  on  softly.  Ed 


NEXT  lyiONIH 

I'he  many  thousands  of  letters  sug- 
gesting new  families  for  How  Amer- 
ica Lives  show  us  that  there  is  no 
"average  family"  in  real  life.  Al- 
most the  only  roiiiiiion  denomina- 
tor is  the  fart  that  all  families  have 
prohlems.  For  over  2(KI.(MK(  fami- 
lies a  year  the  crisis  is  premarital 
pregnancy,  the  yoiiii<;  mothers  i-om- 
in<:  from  all  iieighlHirliou<is.  all  eco- 
nomic levels. 

Hecofrnizing  the  great  prevent- 
ive v«ork  that  must  lie  done  lliroii<:h 
s<K-ial  agencies,  anil  liy  ilevoteil 
families,  a  Ji>l  H>\l.  eilitor  visited 
four  of  the  readers  who  wrote  of 
their  own  e\|»erieiiecs — the  hasty 
marriage,  the  fears  for  thein.selves 
and  their  children's  futures.  Their 
-loric-  iippc.ir  in 
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watches,  and  Betty  lies  on  the  couch  beside 
him.  her  head  in  his  lap.  Gently  he  strokes  her 
hair,  and  soon  she  falls  asleep. 

Saturday  morning  brings  noise  and  happy 
confusion  once  more.  The  children  come 
bouncing  into  bed  with  their  parents,  and  Ed 
gives  them  a  joyous  roughhouse.  But  time's 
wasting,  and  all  living  must  be  packed  into 
this  day.  There's  a  big  breakfast,  with  every- 
one still  in  pajamas  and  bathrobes.  Then  the 
children  must  be  dressed  and  sent  outdoors  to 
play.  The  puppy,  that  seems  to  have  worms, 
must  be  taken  to  the  vet.  There  arc  clothes  to 
collect  from  the  dry  cleaner,  and  Betty  needs 
to  have  some  new  skirts  fitted.  Besides,  Satur- 


day is  the  day  when  Betty  does  the  weekly 
grocery  shopping.  While  she  is  gone  Ed  stays 
with  the  children  and  potters  about  the  house, 
doing  small  repairs. 

Tonight  Betty  and  Ed  are  going  out  to  din- 
ner with  their  next-door  neighbors,  the  Buck- 
leys. This  is  a  rare  occasion,  for  Betty  and  Ed 
do  not  like  to  leave  the  children  often,  and 
neither  of  them  really  trusts  baby  sitters.  ""1 
don"t  mind  so  much  leav  ing  them  with  a  sitter 
in  the  evening  when  they're  asleep,"  says 
Betty  ""But  1  hate  to  leave  them  during  the 
daytime.  Sometimes  relatives  and  friends  criti- 
cize us  for  being  too  devoted  to  the  children. 
But  we're  parents,  and  that's  w  hat  we  want  to 
be.  I  know  it  might  help  my  loneliness  if  I  w  ent 
out  more,  played  bridge  or  drank  coffee  with 
other  women.  I'm  try  ing  to  force  myself  to  do 
it  every  once  in  a  while,  as  part  of  my  "getting- 
better'  program,  but  I'm  not  really  happy 
away  from  the  children.  For  our  social  life, 
I'd  rather  have  friends  come  here  on  Saturdays 
or  Sundays  for  a  buffet  supper  after  the  chil- 
dren are  in  bed.  That's  what  we  do  sometimes." 

Sunday  morning,  like  Saturday,  is  busy.  Ted 
and  Kim  must  be  ready  at  five  to  eleven, 
dressed  in  their  handsomest  and  prettiest  for 
Sunday  schocil.""!  love  teaching  Sunday  school 
to  the  little  ones."  Betty  says.  "1  think  that 
agreeing  to  do  it  was  one  of  the  best  things 
I've  ever  done  in  my  efforts  to  help  myself." 

The  baby  is  napping,  the  house  is  quiet.  Ed 
makes  another  pot  of  coffee  and  settles  on  the 
living-room  couch  to  talk  about  the  life  of  a 
traveling  salesman. 

"  I  used  to  worry  about  my  family  almost 
constantly."  he  says.  ""Betty  would  give  me  a 
bad  time  on  weekends,  and  then  when  I  was 
on  the  road  I'd  be  thinking  all  the  time  how' 
lonely  she  was.  and  how  much  she  wanted  me 
to  give  up  my  job.  But  then  I  talked  to  other 
traveling  men.  and  they  all  say  their  wives  are 
at  them  to  get  off  the  road. 

■■Just  the  same,  when  I'm  away.  I'm  always 
conscious  of  them  at  home,  wondering  if 
they're  all  right,  and  thinking  what  if  Ted 
broke  his  leg.  or  if  there  was  an  intruder  in  the 
house  

'  And  then.  I  want  the  children  to  grow  up 
with  two  parents.  I  know  a  salesman  who 
managed  to  get  home  only  once  a  month — he 
was  in  the  pants  line — and  his  children  finally 
even  stopped  asking  about  him.  When  he  did 
come  home  they  didn^t  care,  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  wouldn't  want  that  to  happen." 

Another  aspect  of  his  job  w  hich  makes  him 
unhappy.  Ed  says,  is  his  territory.  The  moun- 
tains in  West  Virginia  are  rugged;  in  winter 
the  snow  is  deep,  the  roads  are  bad.  In  tiny 
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and  rope  ends,  and  stampeded  them  into  a 
crazy  runaway,  and  rode  after  us.  making 
Buck  and  Nellie  run  faster.  My  father  fought 
to  keep  hold  of  the  reins.  The  buckboard 
bounced  and  almost  tipped  over. 

The  road  turned  sharply,  circling  a  butte. 
Ahead,  the  road  was  filled  with  wagons  loaded 
with  Indians,  and  more  Indians  trudging 
along  on  foot.  Somehow  my  father  sw  ung  our 
horses  just  in  time.  We  went  banging  and 
swerving  across  the  prairie,  and  into  a  dry 
arroyo  strewn  with  rocks.  .\n  axle  broke.  The 
right-front  wheel  rolled  free.  I  sailed  from  the 
buckboard  and  hit  the  ground. 

I  thought  I  was  killed.  But  my  eyes  were 
open.  By  the  time  dragging  weight  slowed 
Buck  and  Nellie  enough  so  my  father  could 
stop  them,  and  he  jumped  down  and  came 
running  back  to  me.  I  was  try  ing  to  stand  up. 
He  caught  me  and  felt  my  bones.  He  found  no 
breaks.  Without  saying  a  word,  he  ran  to 
catch  the  horses.  He  led  them  to  where  the 
wheel  had  fallen  off,  and  started  trying  to 
patch  the  axle  and  get  the  wheel  on.  I  wanted 
to  help.  He  vvouldn  t  let  me. 

He  told  Mildred  to  keep  me  out  of  his  vvay 
For  once.  I  didn't  argue  He  didn't  swear  or 
raise  his  voice,  but  I  was  afraid  of  the  anger  in 
him.  Far  off.  tlie  Indian  wagons  moved  along 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  The  young  braves 
hooted  at  us  until  ihey  disappeared.  My  father 
went  on  working  while  the  sun  set  fire  to  the 
horizon. 


We  didn't  know  until  later  that  this  was 
Allotment  Day.  when  Indians  gathered  at  the 
Long  Lance  Agency  to  draw  their  semi- 
annual dole  out  of  what  the  Government  had 
agreed  to  pay  them  for  the  hunting  lands  their 
people  had  always  owned  until  the  white  men 
came.  It  figured  out  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  an  acre.  Between  .Allotment  Days,  the 
Indians  went  in  debt  to  white  traders,  who 
had  an  arrangement  that  their  claims  had  to 
be  paid  first,  before  the  balance  due — if  any — 
was  handed  out  to  the  Indians. 

That  was  something  else  to  study  up  on. 
after  we  got  settled.  W  e  didn't  know  about  the 
system  when  we  got  to  Long  Lance  finally.  It 
looked  to  me  as  if  all  the  Indians  in  the  w  orld 
were  crowded  together  in  front  of  the  only  big 
building  in  the  little  town.  That  was  the 
agency  office  and  warehouse,  and  headquar- 
ters for  the  Indian  police.  Scattered  along  the 
dusty  street,  bey  ond  the  agency  bam  and  cor- 
ral and  schoolhouse  and  combination  church 
and  meeting  hall,  there  were  half  a  dozen 
houses.  That  was  Long  Lance,  all  of  it. 

The  Indians  didn't  notice  us  for  a  minute. 
They  were  interested  in  an  argument  between 
a  fat  old  man.  a  thin  old  woman  and  the 
chief  of  the  Indian  police.  The  same  young 
braves  who  stampeded  our  horses  were  in  the 
crowd.  Dogfights  and  babies  wailing  in  cradles 
carried  on  their  mothers'  backs  added  to  the 
noise.  A  boy  my  age  and  size  yelled  something 
1  couldn't  understand.  Everybody  looked  at 


us.  Suddenly  there  was  not  a  sound.  I 
grinned  at  the  Indian  boy.  to  make  friends. 
He  didn't  grin.  Nor  did  anybody  else.  The 
Indian  police  pushed  men  and  women  and 
children  out  of  the  way.  Several  white  men 
carrying  sawed-off  shotguns  came  from  the 
corral.  A  young  woman  in  city  clothes  came 
out  of  the  schoolhouse.  I  could  tell  at  first 
glance  that  she  was  the  schoolteacher.  Mil- 
dred told  me  not  to  move.  The  Indians,  and 
their  silence,  frightened  her.  I  wasn't  too  sure 
about  things  myself. 

The  chief  of  the  Indian  police  told  my  fa- 
ther. ■"!  Joe  Jack  Rabbit."  He  wore  an  .Army 
cap  and  carried  a  cavalry  carbine.  The  rest  of 
him  was  Indian. 

My  father  said.  "  I'm  Dr.  Mark  Carroll." 

Joe  Jack  Rabbit  looked  at  us  in  the  buck- 
board,  and  asked.  ""Where  your  missus? 
Where  your  wife?" 

My  father  said.  ""I'm  a  w  idower."  It  was  the 
first  time  I  heard  him  use  that  word.  He  asked. 
■■Where  will  I  find  the  agent  in  charge?" 

One  of  the  w  hite  men  spoke  up.  He  said. 
■■Well.  doc.  you  won't.  He  quit  and  left  last 
week."  .Another  white  man  said.  ""He'd  been 
in  bad  health  for  some  time."  The  third  white 
man  told  my  father.  ""Better  come  on  inside, 
doc,  where  we  can  talk  w  ithout  an  audience." 

My  father  lifted  Mildred  from  the  buck- 
board.  I  jumped  before  he  could  help  me.  I 
landed  close  to  the  Indian  boy  who  had  yelled 
about  us.  I  said,  "  Hi.  "  He  just  looked  at  me. 
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mountain  towns  the  children  all  play  in  ih« 
one  main  street — he's  afraid  of  hitting  a  chik 
and  he  can't  make  any  time.  Ed  drives  SO.OOt 
miles  a  year,  and  hates  driv  ing. 

""And  the  hotels  are  pretty  dreary."  he 
fleets.  ""I  get  tired  of  eating  alone,  tire^ 
watching  television,  tired  of  going  to  the  mc . 
ies.  Sometimes  I  just  sit  all  evening  and  thinl 
about  the  family."" 

What  Ed  hopes  for,  w  hat  Betty  hopes  for.  i 
that  some  wonderful  day  he  might  be  given  i 
better  territory,  where  salesmen  rarely  have  t( 
travel  more  than  80  miles  from  home.  ""Tha 
way,  1  could  get  home  every  night,  or  at  leJ 
every  other  night,"'  Ed  muses.  ""But  I  donll 
look  for  anything  like  that  for  sev  eral  years.  iJ 
the  meantime.  I  like  selling  and  1  like  the  conJj 
pany  I  work  for.  and  1  guess  ev  erything's  al 
right  now  with  Betty.  She  doesn't  compla^ 
much  any  more,  and  she's  doing  fine  with  thi 
children.  So  what's  there  to  worry  about?" 

Nothing  now,  for  Betty  and  the  children  :  - 
home  from  Sunday  school,  hungry  and  ^ 
tering.  Lunch  of  toasted  cheese  sandw:^  c 
and  salad.  Naps.  And  then  perhaps  a  drive  oil 
to  the  airport,  to  show  Ted  and  Kim  and  th 
baby  the  shiny  little  private  planes.  Soa 
enough,  then,  time  for  dinner  and  bed. 

Monday  morning  again.  Ed  is  off  at  sevci 
with  a  final  look  at  the  still-sleeping  children, 
final  hug  for  Betty.  She  pats  his  shoulder  i 
good-by.  tries  to  smile,  but  does  not  look  a 
him.  Only  after  she  hears  his  car  drive  awa 
does  she  sink  onto  the  couch  and  bury  h( 
head  in  a  pillow .  pounding  a  fist  on  the  arm  ( 
the  couch.  Finally,  hearing  the  children  begu 
ning  to  stir,  she  sits  up  and  dabs  furiously  ; 
her  eyes  with  a  balled  tissue. 

"1  love  him  to  distraction,  and  I  resent  hit 
bitterly  for  putting  me  in  this  solitary  pos 
tion!"  she  exclaims.  ""I  can't  take  out  my  fee 
ings  in  being  mean  to  Ed,  because  I  love  hin 
And  I  can't  take  it  out  in  drink  or  in  starvin 
myself— that  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  children. 

Betty  stares  for  a  minute  at  her  narrow  fee 
still  in  their  scuffed  slippers.  ""I  guess  yo 
can't  teach  yourself  not  to  be  unhappy,"  sh 
says  slowly.  ""Maybe  all  you  can  learn  is  to  liv 
constructively  with  your  unhappiness — so  tlu 
you  won't  hurt  other  people  with  it." 

In  the  nursery  the  baby  is  crying  for  break 
fast.  In  the  children's  room  there  is  the  eras! 
ing  noise  of  a  successful  pillow  fight.  Til 
puppy  is  yipping  to  be  let  out.  Resolutel; 
Betty  rises  and  tightens  the  sash  of  her  ball 
robe  around  her  slim  waist.  Then  she  begii 
facing  another  week  of  mothering,  of  lonel 
ness.  of  painful  self-discipline. 


My  father  said.  ""Come  on."  Mildred  nudge 
me.  With  Mildred.  1  followed  our  father  ar 
Joe  Jack  Rabbit  and  the  white  men  into  \i 
agency  office.  We  stood  there  w  ondering  wh 
was  wrong.  The  white  men  were  polite  ar 
friendly,  but  1  didn't  like  the  way  they  watchc 
my  father  while  he  read  a  letter  that  Joe  Jai. 
Rabbit  gave  him. 

The  woman  I  saw  coming  out  of  the  schoo 
house  touched  my  shoulder.  She  said  quietl 
"I'm  .Alice  Reilly." 

I  told  her,  ""We're  Dr.  Carroll's  childre: 
I'm  Mark  Jimior,  and  this  is  my  sister  Mi 
dred." 

She  asked  us,  "Couldn't  your  mother  con 
with  you?" 

I  said.  "  Our  father  is  a  widower." 

She  said  ""Oh,"  and  looked  at  him.  He  he( 
the  letter  and  looked  around  at  eveob« 
waiting. 

He  asked  Alice  Reilly,  '■Are  you  on  tl 
agency  staff?" 

She  said,  ■■Yes.  In  a  way." 

He  told  her,  ■Tve  run  into  some  foul-ups 
the  .Army,  but  this  is  too  much.  I  signed 
contract  to  open  and  operate  an  Indian  ho 
pital.  I  didn't  agree  to  run  an  Indian  agency, 
wouldn't  know  how.  and  I  wouldn't  take  tl 
job  if  I  did." 

He  showed  her  the  letter.  ■"According  ' 
this.  I'm  ordered— not  asked,  ordered— 
take  charge  immediately  upon  arrival,  and 
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)n  meatless  days,  too -chow  mein 
to  rival  a  Cantonese  chefs 


HOW  MEIN  made  vdth  tender  mushrooms  in- 


ad  of  meat.  Some  folks  say  it's  the  ver>'  best  kind 
chow  mein.  You'll  say  it's  "just  the  thing"  for 
it  welcome  change-of-pace  during  Lent. 
The  Divider-Pak  is  Chun  King's  own  patented 
y  of  capturing  and  keeping  all  the  distinct  ire 
mrs,  contrasting  textures  and  natural  colors  that 
ke  fine  Cantonese  foods  so  different  and  appeal- 
.  Savory  sauce  and  mushrooms  are  packed  in  one 


can  .  .  .  quick-cooked  vegetables  in  the  other.  Then 
the  two  cans  are  taped  together.  So,  all  you  do  is 
combine  the  contents  of  the  two  cans  .  .  .  heat  15 
minutes  .  .  .  and  serve! 

Chun  King's  new  Divider-Pak  way  has  started 
millions  of  Americans  to  serving  American-Oriental 
foods  at  home.  Three  kinds:  Mushroom  Chow  Mein, 
Chicken  Chow  Mein  and  Beef  Chop  Suey.  Try  'em 
all.  We  guarantee  you'll  be  a  Chun  King  fan. 


NEW! 

Divider-Pak' 
way 
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continue  as  temporary  acting  agent  until  such 
time  as  the  Indian  Bureau  can  find  and  send  a 
permanent  replacement  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  resig- 
nation of  the  former  agent.  And  so  on  and  so 
forth."  He  asked  her,  "Why  me?" 

She  said,  "I  imagine  because  of  your  record, 
as  an  officer  with  service  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  and  Panama.  The  Indian  Bureau 
doesn't  get  many  men  with  your  qualifications, 
major." 

My  father  said,  "Keep  it  'doctor.'"  He  ar- 
gued, "I've  never  even  met  an  Indian,  except 
Joe  Jack  Rabbit  here." 


She  surprised  my  father,  and  me.  She  said, 
"I'm  Indian.  My  father  was  Irish,  but  my 
mother  was  Cherokee.  I'm  on  the  Cherokee 
Nation  tribal  rolls."  She  smiled.  She  wasn't 
laughing.  "The  Government  educated  me.  Or 
should  I  say  'civilized  me'?  You  might  find 
quite  a  few  civilized  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion, doctor,  if  you  looked." 

The  white  men  spoke  up.  "Look,  doc.  We've 
got  a  situation  on  our  hands.  The  Indians 
came  in  to  collect  their  allotments.  Joe  Jack 
Rabbit  don't  have  authority  to  pay  out  Gov- 
ernment funds.  The  Indians  have  been  waiting 
all  day.  That  letter  of  yours  makes  it  official. 
You  sign  the  papers  and  Joe  will  take  care  of 


the  details.  That  way  we'll  get  the  Indians  out 
of  town.  No  sweat,  no  strain,  and  you  can  take 
your  time  deciding  what's  next.  Matter  of  fact, 
you  don't  have  to  do  anything  once  the  allot- 
ments are  on  the  books.  Won't  be  another 
Allotment  Day  for  six  months.  Between  times, 
this  agency  runs  itself.  Ask  Joe.  The  Indians 
never  bother  the  agent,  except  when  their 
money's  due.  They  know  better  than  that. 
Don't  they,  Joe?" 

Joe  Jack  Rabbit  nodded.  Alice  Reilly  said, 
"Joe  is  Pawnee.  His  police  are  all  Pawnees. 
The  Pawnees  and  the  Kiowa  and  Arapaho 
are  hereditary  enemies.  Joe  was  an  Army 
scout.  The  Army  scouts  killed  many  Kiowa 


APPLIQUE  PILLOWS 


By  ALICE  KASTBERG 

Scraps  of  fabrics  and  trimmings  left  from  major  sewing 
projects  have  been  used  in  making  these  delightful  pil- 
low pictures.  Their  great  charm  lies  in  the  imaginative  use 
of  ordinary  materials  and  the  selection  of  just  the  right 
solid  color  or  printed  cotton  for  each  applique  motif.  The 
irregular  lines  of  the  drawings  give  a  fairy-tale  quality. 
Simple  embroidery  stitches;  gold  braid;  rickrack  in  baby, 
regular  and  jumbo  sizes;even  small  pearlsand  fake  jewels, 
point  up  the  designs. 

Backings  can  match  the  pillow  faces  or  can  be  bright 
stripes  or  bold  prints,  and  you  can  make  your  pillow  any 
shape  you  wish. 

Although  we  show  these  as  pillows,  they  were  originally 
planned  as  story  pictures  to  be  framed  for  use  in  a  child's 
room.  Marjorie  Margulies,  who  adapted  the  designs  and 
executed  the  applique,  tells  us  that  one  of  these  pictures 
was  purchased  as  a  gift  for  Princess  C  aroline  of  Monaco. 


Above:  Polka  dots,  stripes  and  gingham 
checks,  combined  with  rickrack,  braid  and 
embroidery,  make  a  jaunty  aeronaut  who 
hawks  his  wares  from  a  gay  chintz  balloon. 


Lef  t :  A  carefree  child,  clad  in  calico  jumper, 
plays  with  embroidered  butterflies  in  a  field 
of  appliqued  and  embroidered  flowers  and 
leaves,  accompanied  by  her  emerald-eyed  cat. 


R  i  g  h  t :  This  demure  princess,  com- 
plete with  double  strand  of  pearls 
and  yellow  rickrack  hair,  awaits  her 
armored  knight,  who  approaches 
brandishing  his  gold-braid  lance. 
Bright  pennons  fly  from  crenelated 
gingham  towers,  and  the  drawbridge 
spanning  the  embroidered  moat  has 
been  lowered  to  herald  his  arrival. 


and  Arapaho.  These  gentlemen  are  quit 
right.  The  Indians  know  better  than  to  expec 
any  more  than  the  worst  of  it.  Go  ahead 
doctor.  Sign  the  papers.  Then  these  gentlemei 
will  collect  first,  and  the  Indians  will  get  what* 
left.  It  won't  be  much.  But  that's  not  you 
problem.  As  you  said,  you  came  here  to  run ; 
hospital.  I'm  sure  that's  all  the  Indian  Bureai 
really  expects  of  you.  The  temporary  appoint 
ment  is  purely  a  matter  of  form,  to  keep  th 
books  in  order." 

She  spoke  quietly.  But  the  traders  shoutec 
calling  her  a  troublemaking  half-breed.  M 
father  turned  on  them.  They  backed  off,  scowl 
ing. 

Alice  Reilly  told  my  father,  "Your  livin 
quarters  are  across  the  street.  I  live  in  th 
other  half  of  the  building.  I  think  your  chi 
dren  would  like  to  get  settled,  and  have  thei 
supper." 

My  father  asked  her,  "Would  you  take  therl 
over  there?  I  hate  to  impose  on  you,  but  I'f 
be  busy  for  a  while." 

The  traders  stared  at  him.  He  walked  olI 
past  us  and  faced  the  Indians.  They  hadn 
moved  from  where  they  stood  when  we  dro> 
in.  It  was  dark  now.  The  only  sound  was  froi 
the  horses,  stamping  and  jingling  the 
harness.  My  father  started  to  speak.  Then  1 
told  Alice  Reilly,  "I'll  have  to  ask  anoth( 
favor." 

She  talked  for  him,  to  the  Indians,  in  a  gu 
tural,  singsong  dialect.  Her  hands  flashed 
sign  language.  A  whispering  hum  began 
spread  in  the  crowd.  She  told  my  father,  "!' 
explaining  that  you've  just  arrived,  and  yt 
need  time  to  check  the  books  and  make  su 
they  get  their  full  allotments.  They  will  ha 
to  wait  until  morning.  You're  sorry,  but 
can't  be  helped." 

"What  will  they  do  between  now  arl 
morning?" 

"Wait." 

"They  carry  food  with  them,  don't  they' 

"You  can't  carry  what  you  don't  have." 

"Then  tell  them  I'll  see  that  they're  fed." 

"I  don't  think  there's  an  agency  allowam 
for  extra  meals  for  the  Indians.  In  fact,  I  kno 
there's  not." 

"Miss  Reilly.  I'm  stuck  with  a  job  I  didi 
ask  for  and  don't  want.  If  I  break  any  bur 
rules,  the  worst  they  can  do  is  fire  me,  whi( 
would  be  a  favor.  The  Indians  will  be  fed." 

She  stared  at  him.  Then  she  spoke  to  tl 
Indians.  The  young  braves  started  catcallin 
They  were  shoved  aside  and  silenced  by  tl 
tallest,  biggest  Indian  I  ever  saw.  He  push* 
toward  us.  Like  Alice  Reilly,  he  was  Easter 
dressed  and  spoke  college  English.  He  to 
her,  "I'll  keep  the  loud-mouths  quiet." 

She  told  my  father,  "This  is  Tom  Tall  Be 
of  the  Kiowa.  His  father  is  Chief  Two  Babicl 
Tom  played  foctball  at  Carlisle." 

My  father  shook  hands  with  him.  I  ne\ 
wondered  until  then  if  my  father  was  rea' 
the  strongest  man  alive.  Tom  Tall  Bea 
hands  were  twice  as  big  as  my  father's.  1 
towered,  walking  along  with  us.  I  felt  braN 
being  beside  him. 

The  Indians  scattered,  camping  for  t 
night.  Dogs  barked,  and  from  the  distance  t 
coyotes  answered.  The  moon  was  rising.  M 
dred  shivered,  and  when  we  reached  the  ba 
rooms  that  were  to  be  our  home  she  refuS" 
to  enter.  She  hated  the  place.  There  was 
bathroom,  no  running  water.  Two  of  t 
windows  were  broken.  I  said  it  looked  fine 
me.  Then  I  started  to  cough,  and  couldi 
stop. 

Alice  Reilly  helped  Mildred  put  me  to  be 
Tom  Tall  Bear  brought  our  things  from  t 
buckboard.  He  said  my  father  was  very  bui 
over  at  the  agency.  I  couldn't  let  myself  cry 
front  of  Alice  Reilly  and  Tom  Tall  Be. 
Finally  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  waked,  late  t 
next  morning,  Mildred  said  I  was  not  to  s 
out  of  bed,  but  I  had  to  see  what  was-happe 
ing  that  caused  so  much  noise  outside, 
opened  the  door,  and  Indian  children  thn 
clods  at  me.  They  were  on  their  way  to  scho 
They  made  fun  of  me  in  my  flannel  nightsh 
that  had  shrunk  so  my  thin  legs  showed  cle 
to  the  knees.  Mildred  tried  to  shut  the  do< 
Before  she  could  do  it,  a  rock  hit  me  on  t 
forehead,  hard  enough  to  draw  blood.  T 
Indian  boy  my  size  and  age  had  thrown  it. 
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The  Temptation  of  Beautyrest . . . 
where  comfort  begins 
and  backache  ends 


Exciting,  but  oh-so-wearying— the  trip  to  town,  the  shopping  around,  the 
long  ride  back.  And  there's  that  heavenly  bed.  Who  can  blame  her  for 
giving  in  completely  to  the  temptation  of  Beautyrest? 

So  wonderful  to  come  home  to.  And  so  perfect  to  have  every  blessed 
night  of  your  life.  Beautyrest®  .  .  .  where  comfort  begins  and  backache 
ends.  No  wonder  more  people  sleep  on  Beautyrest  than  on  any  other  mat- 
tress in  the  whole  wide  world. 

It's  the  only  mattress  with  separate  -Back-Supporter"  springs  that 


push  up-up-up  in  the  small  of  your  back.  In  other  mattresses,  the  curve 
of  your  back  gets  no  support.  That's  not  all.  Beautyrest  gives — 

Single-bed  comfort  in  a  double  bed!  Because  each  spring  is  separate, 
not  joined  together,  the  heaviest  husband  cannot  disturb  his  wife's  rest 
when  he  turns  in  his  sleep.  Beautyrest  will  never,  never  sag. 

All  this— and  the  best  costs  the  least!  Every  endurance  test  has  proven 
Beautyrest  lasts  3  time:  as  long  as  the  next  best  mattress.  So  it  costs  far 
less  to  own.  Don't  bargain  with  your  rest.  Insist  on  Beautyrest! 


BEAUTYREST 
by  SIMMONS  2 


150 


Me 


YOU  ^c^Jol^/ 

WHERE  RAISINS 
LOVE  TO 


LOOK  FOR  RAi^iN^ 
IN  SWEET  rolls:,  too 
TWE  ONES  VOUR  PAKtR 
BAKES  FOR  YOU! 


p.  S.  Raisins  spring  a  Taste  Surprise  on  you 
an/where.  Let  your  youngsters  take  this 
sun-!anned  fruit  witli  them  everywhere  — 
the  little  handy  packs  moke  this  easy  to  do. 
California   Raisin  Advisory  Board,  Fresno. 
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Alice  Reilly  called  from  the  schoolhouse. 
The  Indian  boy  looked  as  innocent  as  an  angel. 
She  rang  a  hand  bell.  The  Indian  children 
hurried  into  the  schoolhouse.  The  Indian  boy 
looked  back,  and  made  a  fist  at  me.  And  across 
the  street  the  young  braves  made  fists  at  my 
father.  Joe  Jack  Rabbit  and  his  deputies  looked 
ready  to  start  hitting  people.  But  my  father 
wouldn't  stand  for  that. 

I  dressed  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  made  Mildred 
swear  not  to  tell  our  father  how  I  got  the 
scratch  on  my  forehead.  I  ran  out,  and  dodged 
between  Indian  wagons  and  ponies  crowding 
the  street.  My  father  had  Tom  Tall  Bear  and 
Chief  Two  Babies  helping  him.  The  white 
traders  stood  back  by  their  store  wagons, 
scowling  and  whispering  to  one  another.  Tom 
Tall  Bear  and  his  father  would  listen  to  my 
father.  Then  they  would  translate  to  the  In- 
dians. The  Indians  would  argue.  My  father 
would  say,  "Tell  them  Tm  trying  to  keep  them 
from  being  cheated."  The  Indians  didn't 
thank  him.  They  took  the  silver  money  that 
Joe  Jack  Rabbit  counted  out  to  them,  and 
signed  X  above  their  names  in  the  allotment 
book.  Then  they  hurried  to  buy  whatever  the 
traders  had  to  sell. 

Suddenly  my  father  saw  something.  He 
went  to  one  of  the  store  wagons,  where  the 
young  braves  were  buying  stuff  in  bottles.  He 
checked  the  bottles,  and  told  the  white  trader, 
"There's  a  Federal  law  against  selling  liquor 
to  reservation  Indians." 

The  trader  said,  "That's  patent  medicine, 
tonic  for  man  or  beast.  Those  little  bottles  are 
vanilla  extract.  These  boys  have  got  a  perfect 
right  to  improve  their  health  and  sweeten  their 
breath.  No  law  on  the  books  that  says  they 
can't  do  that." 

"lixccpt  that  this  stuff  is  forty  per  cent 
alcohol."  My  father  told  the  Indians,  "No 
more  tonic.  No  more  \anilla  extract."  He  told 
Joe  Jack  Rabbit,  "Confiscate  these  bottles  and 
lock  them  in  a  safe  place  till  I  get  a  ruling  from 
Washington." 

The  trader,  a  hairy  man  in  expensive  but 
dirty  clothes,  named  Wiley  Haskell,  said, 
"That  might  take  weeks!" 

Mv  father  said,  "It  might  even  take  months." 
He  moved  to  another  wagon,  where  a  trader 
was  selling  cans  of  salmon.  The  Indians,  men 
and  women  and  children,  oixned  the  cans  as 
fast  as  they  bought  them,  and  ate  the  salmon 
like  candy.  My  father  look  a  can  from  an  In- 
dian girl,  and  smelled  the  salmon.  He  stepped 
up  into  the  trader's  wagon  and  checked  pack- 
ing boxes.  He  read  out  loud,  "Condemned  by 
the  Army  as  spoiled,  unlit  for  human  consump- 
tion." He  told  Joe  Jack  Rabbit.  "Clear  these 
people  away  from  here."  He  told  the  trader, 
"I'll  gi\e  you  a  choice.  Get  this  stuff  off  the 
reservation,  and  you  with  it.  Or  stay,  and  so 
help  me.  the  first  Indian  who  comes  down  with 
ptomaine,  you'll  be  in  jail." 

He  hadn't  been  to  bed.  He  hadn't  slept  on 
the  train,  all  the  way  from  Kansas  City.  But  he 
didn't  act  tired.  He  had  told  me  the  thing  he 
disliked  most  in  the  Army  was  giving  orders 
that  people  had  to  obey,  right  or  wrong,  be- 
cause he  had  the  rank.  He  gave  orders  to  the 
Indians,  and  to  Joe  Jack  Rabbit,  and  to  the 
white  traders.  Pretty  soon  he  had  the  Indians 
headed  back  to  wherever  they  lived,  and  the 
traders  pulling  out  on  the  drive  back  to  War 
Bonnet. 

He  hadn't  made  any  friends,  but  everybody 
knew  who  was  boss  at  Long  Lance.  Only  one 
of  the  traders  doubted  it.  He  told  my  father, 
"You've  got  no  business  changing  a  system 
that  everybody's  been  satisfied  with  till  you 
barged  in.  Including  Washington." 

My  father  said,  "Including  poisoning  off 
the  Indians  on  rotten  salmon?" 

Wiley  Haskell  yelled  from  his  wagon,  "You 
having  been  a  major  don't  cut  any  ice  out 
here!" 

My  father  said,  "I  agree  with  you.  Now  get 
out  of  my  sight." 

Wiley  Haskell  yelled,  "You  can't  run  us  off 
of  the  reservation." 

My  father  said,  "I  can  try  hard.  And  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Haskell,  I  intend  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  going  over  the  agency  books,  in  the  light 
of  what  I've  seen  today.  It's  possible,  under 
laws  regarding  the  special  status  of  reserva- 
tion Indians  as  Government  wards,  for  the 


Government  to  file  Federal  lawsuits  to  recover 
what's  been  taken  from  the  Indians  illegally." 

Wiley  Haskell  said,  "Don't  try  it,  doc.  Don't 
try  it."  Another  trader  yelled,  "We  know  our 
rights,  all  right!"  My  father  said,  "Maybe  it's 
time  you  found  out  the  Indians  have  rights, 
too."  That  struck  the  traders  as  a  joke.  But 
they  pulled  out  as  ordered.  Then  for  the  first 
time  my  father  noticed  that  Tom  Tall  Bear 
hadn't  left  with  the  rest  of  the  Indians.  He 
said,  "I  couldn't  locate  you  on  the  allotment 
roll." 

Tom  Tall  Bear  said,  "I'm  not  on  it.  I  can- 
celed myself  off  w  hen  1  left  the  reservation  to 
go  to  college." 

"Don't  you  live  with  your  family?" 

"T  got  out  of  the  habit  of  living  in  a  tepee," 
Tom  Tall  Bear  told  him. 

"Miss  Reilly  tells  me  you're  a  graduate 
lawyer,  admitted  to  practice  back  East.  Yet 
you  returned  to  the  reservation. 'i 

"  There  was  no  noticeable  demand  for  my 
services." 

"How  about  working  for  me?  Temporarily, 

anyhow?" 

"I'd  be  no  help  to  you,  doctor.  I've  been 
read  out  of  the  tribe.  They  gave  me  a  new 
name:  Tah'lia  Sail' shah.  "Young  Man  Trying 
to  Go  Both  Ways.'  Not  Indian,  not  white. 
Nothing.  You've  made  yourself  enough 
enemies,  red  and  white,  without  making  more 
by  hiring  me." 

My  father  said,  "1  had  no  idea  what  I  was 
walking  into,  when  I  arrived  last  night.  I've 
been  playing  it  by  ear  since  then.  Thafs  con- 
trary to  such  military  training  as  I've  had, 
which  wasn't  much.  Since  I  seem  to  have 
started  a  new  Indian  War,  I  need  a  scout  who 
can  tell  me  where  to  watch  out  for  an  am- 
bush. Will  you  come  on  in  the  oflice  and  an- 
swer questions,  as  a  favor?  I'd  appreciate  it." 

Tom  Tall  Bear  looked  at  him  for  a  while. 
Finally  he  said,  ""All  right,  doctor.  If  that's  the 
way  you  want  it."  He  followed  my  father.  Joe 
Jack  Rabbit  started  in  with  them.  Tom  Tall 
Bear  said  something  sudden  in  Indian.  Joe 
Jack  Rabbit  growled,  but  he  stayed  outside. 
So  did  I.  As  far  as  I  could  tell,  my  father  had 
forgotten  me. 

The  rest  of  that  long  day,  I  had  nobody  to 
look  at  or  listen  to  but  Mildred.  All  she  would 
talk  about  was  how  she  wished  our  mother 
was  still  alive,  not  in  heaven,  so  we  wouldn't 
have  to  be  where  we  were.  So  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  me  when  I  heard  Indian  children 
shouting  and  knew  that  school  was  out.  I  left 


our  house  remembering  how  my  father  faced 
the  Indians,  to  see  if  I  could  copy  him. 

The  Indian  children  bunched  up  when  they 
saw  me.  They  were  clean,  for  Indians.  The 
Indian  boy  who  hit  me  with  the  rock  stepped 
forward,  looking  me  over.  I  inspected  him. 
He  wore  blue  overalls,  washed  until  they  were 
almost  white,  and  an  old  blue  flannel  shirt 
sizes  too  big  for  him,  and  moccasins.  His  hair- 
cut was  round,  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a 
bowl  upside  down  on  his  head.  He  carried  his 
books,  and  a  tin  lunch  bucket.  He  put  these 
down,  and  balled  his  fists. 

I  said,  ""I'm  Mark  Carroll,  Junior." 

He  said,  ""I'm  Johnny  Tail." 

I  asked  him,  "Johnny  Tail?" 

He  said,  "Johnny  Tail-Feathers  Disappear- 
ing Over  the  Hill.  My  Indian  name  A'co  Suwa 
Ches'mi.  What  you  care?  You  want  to  laugh 
at  my  white  name?  You  want  to  fight?  Come 
on.  Fight!" 

I  said,  ""I  don't  want  to  fight.  I'm  not  mad."i 
He  reached  in  his  lunch  bucket,  and  drew 
out  a  small  writhing  snake.  He  whirled  the 
ugly  thing  around  his  head  and  threw  it  at  my 
face.  I  screamed  and  ducked.  Off-balance,  I 
fell  flat.  Gravel  cut  my  hands.  The  snake 
slithered  across  my  wrists.  I  choked  on  sick- 
ness in  my  throat.  But  I  grabbed  the  snake's 
tail,  and  came  up  throwing  it  back  at  the 
Indian  boy.  He  didn't  flinch.  He  brushed  the 
snake  aside  and  came  at  me,  pommeling  with 
both  fists. 

Down  1  went,  with  him  on  top  of  me.  His 
sharp  knees  dug  into  my  chest.  He  gripped 
my  ears,  and  banged  my  head  against  the 
ground.  Crying,  coughing,  I  clawed  at  his 
eyes.  He  bit  my  fingers.  He  wasn't  just  a  boy 
beating  up  another  boy.  It  was  Indian  against 
white,  and  for  once  my  race  was  the  down 
dog.  Terror  and  hatred  gave  me  sudden 
strength.  I  got  hold  of  his  hair,  and  banged 
my  head  up  against  his  mouth.  Then  he  was 
hauled  up,  kicking  and  squawling. 

My  father  held  him  at  arm's  length.  Tom 
Tall  Bear  stood  behind  my  father.  Beyond 
were  the  Indian  children,  in  a  row.  I  saw  the 
snake,  and  tried  to  stamp  on  its  arrow-pointed 
head.  Tom  Tall  Bear  stopped  me.  "Garter 
snake,"  he  said.  ""Harmless.  More  scared  than 
you  were."  1  realized  he  was  talking  to  my 
father  as  much  as  to  me.  He  told  my  father, 
""Better  loosen  up  on  Johnny.  His  shirt  collar's 
cutting  off  his  wind."  1  had  thought  my  father 
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W  LANDSCAPE  OF  LOVE 


By  PHYLLIS  McGINLEY 


I 


II 


iiol  Ix'liovr  them.  Do  not 

bolu've  what  straiifjers 
Or  cui^ual  tourists,  nifxtrcd  a 

night  and  day 
In  some  safe,  sunny, 

.\pril-shellering  bay 
(Along  the  coast  and  guarded 

from  great  dangers) 
Tattle  to  frien<ls  when,  ignorant. 

they  return. 
Love  is  no  lotus  island,  endlessly 
Washed  by  a  summer  ocean;  no 

Capri ; 

But  a  huge  landscape,  perilous 
and  stem  

More  poplared  than  the  nations 
to  the  north. 

More  binl-beguiled.  stream- 
haunted.  But  the  ground 

Shakes  iniderfoot.  incessant 
thumlers  soun<l 

.Vnd  multitudinous  tides  run 
back  and  forth: 

An«l  tempests  winter  there,  and 
floo<ls  and  frost. 

in  which  too  manv  a  voyager  is 
lost. 


None  knows  this  country  save  the 
colonist 

Whose  home  it  is.  Ah!  he  alone 

has  seen 
The  hidden  groves, 

unconquerably  green. 
The  secret  mountains,  steepling 

through  the  mist. 
Each  is  his  own  discovery .  No  chart 
Has  pointed  him  past  chasm, 

bog.  quicksand. 
Earthquake,  mirage,  into  his 

chosen  land — 
Only  the  steadfast  compass  of  the 

heart. 

Turn  a  deaf  ear,  then,  on  the 

traveler  who. 
Speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  has 

never  stood 
Upon  Love's  hills,  or  in  a  holy 

wood 

Sung  incantations;  yet,  having 

bought  a  few 
Post  cards  and  trinkets  at  some 

cheap  bav.aar. 
Cries.  "Thus  and  thus  the  gods' 

dominions  arel" 
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Old-world  flavor. ..  new- world  ease.  Real  Italian -style 
CHEF  BOY-AR- DEE' Spaghetti  and  Meat  Balls 


Feed  your  family  this  hearty  meal  with  meat  for  only  about  14*  a  serving. 
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was  going  to  hit  the  Indian  boy.  The  Indian 
boy  expected  a  blow.  But  now  my  father  let 
go  of  him. 

The  boy  backed  off,  a  step  at  a  time,  like  a 
mongrel  ready  to  snap  or  run.  Tom  Tall  Bear 
said,  "Big  battle  over.  Nobody  wins,  nobody 
loses.  Now  red  man  and  white  man  smoke 
pipe  of  peace.  You  two  shake  hands."  We 
didn't  move.  Neither  did  my  father.  Tom  Tail 
Bear  touched  the  boy's  shoulder.  Suddenly  I 
stopped  pitying  myself,  and  felt  sorry  for 
Johnny  Tail-Feathers  Disappearing  Over  the 
Hill.  If  he  wouldn't  start,  I  would.  1  stuck  my 
hand  out.  He  looked  at  it,  and  spat  between 


his  teeth.  Then  he  turned  and  fled.  The  Indian 
children  flocked  after  him.  Some  distance 
down  the  road,  they  stopped  to  yell  at  us.  Then 
they  separated,  going  different  ways,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

My  father  said,  "I  wasn't  going  to  hurt  that 
boy.  But  there  can't  be  any  more  of  this." 

Tom  Tall  Bear  said,  "Civilizing  savages 
takes  time.  They  have  a  lot  to  remember,  and 
not  much  reason  to  forget  it." 

My  father  thought  about  this.  Then  he  said, 
"I  was  planning  to  start  Mark  and  Mildred  in 
school  tomorrow."  I  waited.  So  did  Tom  Tall 
Bear.  Finally  my  father  said,  "Now  I  don't 
know.  If  Mark  had  some  beef  on  his  bones, 


and  the  muscle  to  use  it   "  He  didn't 

finish  the  sentence.  He  didn't  need  to.  Being 
called  puny  and  weak  and  worthless  in  front 
of  Tom  Tall  Bear  made  me  ashamed.  I  started 
walking  away.  My  father  called  "Mark!"  I 
ran  as  fast  as  Johnny  Tail-Feathers  had  run, 
away  from  my  father.  He  followed  me  slowly. 

I  didn't  eat  much  supper.  Neither  did  my 
father.  Mildred  wasn't  a  very  good  cook,  but 
she  thought  she  was,  and  us  not  eating  hurt 
her  feelings.  My  father  rumpled  her  hair  and 
told  her  he'd  help  with  the  dishes.  That  made 
her  feel  better.  But  then  my  father  began  talk- 
ing while  he  wiped  plates  and  scoured  the 
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"Hp  pdvo  much  more  service  than  tec  cxfiectetl.  fie  knew 
his  job  and  leas  more  than  cimscientioiis." 
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every  piece 
padded 
Every  surface,  edge  and  cor- 
ner protected.  Special  cov- 
ers for  tables,  appliances, 
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everything  rides 
safely  locked  inside 

Mayflower  vans  have  no 
tailgates.  All  your  goods 
ride  inside,  safe  from 
weather,  dust  or  theft. 


Mayflower  does 
all  the  work 

Takes  over  the  whole  job! 
Moves  you  out  and  in,  re- 
settles your  new  home  com- 
pletely as  you  want  it. 


frying  pan.  He  said  he  was  going  to  treat 
like  grown-up  human  beings.  He  hadn't  h 
much  luck,  trying  that  on  the  Indians,  \ 
maybe  he  could  do  better  with  his  son  a 
daughter.  He  said  we'd  have  to  organize  oi 
selves  into  a  partnership.  Sometimes  even  t 
best  of  partners  find  out  they'll  have  to  ma 
allowances  for  each  other. 

For  example,  he  probably  looked  to  us  11 
he  hadn't  been  much  of  a  father,  always 
with  the  Army  even  when  we  were  babi 
home  on  leave  just  a  few  days  now  and  th 
and  never  very  often,  not  there  when  r 
mother  needed  him  the  worst.  But  as  fast 
he  could  and  as  well  as  he  was  able,  he  hop 
to  convince  us  that  even  when  he  made  ni 
takes,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  he  was  t 
ing  to  do  his  best  for  us. 

"And  I'll  need  your  help,"  my  father  sa 
He  half  grinned.  "I  don't  say  that  much,  1 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  i 
regulars  to  own  up  there  may  be  somethi 
you  can't  manage  solo.  But  this  is  between  i 
three  of  us.  What  I  need  from  you  is  the  £ 
solute  truth.  We're  here.  The  mistake  of  co. 
ing,  if  that's  what  it  was,  has  already  be 
made.  Next  question  is,  will  it  be  a  worse  m 
take  to  stay?  The  easy  thing  would  be  to  ^ 
'Yes,'  and  load  up  the  buckboard,  and  hi 
out  of  here  as  fast  as  Buck  and  Nellie  can  h. 
us.  Would  'Yes'  be  your  answer,  son?" 

He  hadn't  called  me  "son"  until  then.  I 
hadn't  talked  to  us  like  this  before.  I  did 
know  what  to  say.  But  Mildred  spoke  up. 
don't  like  Indians.  I  hale  Indians." 

I  had  to  talk  then.  I  said,  "I  like  Indian 

My  father  asked,  "Including  the  Indian  I 
who  threw  the  snake  at  you  and  tried  to  poi 
the  life  out  of  you?"  Anger  at  Johnny, T; 
Feathers  came  back.  "I  saw  the  whole  p 
formance,  son.  And  it  will  happen  again, 
I  let  you  go  to  school.  You  and  Mildred,  t 
only  white  children  in  the  midst  of  a  gang 
Indian  kids  who'll  take  out  on  you  and  yo 
sister  what  their  families  feel  about  white  fol 
in  general,  and  your  father  in  particular, 
don't  know  any  good  reason  for  subjecti 
you  to  that.  I  know  how  your  mother  woi 
feci  about  it." 

He  walked  back  and  forth.  I  felt  as  if  r 
mother  was  alive  again,  and  there  in  the  roc 
with  us,  and  he  was  explaining  to  her  as  mu 
as  to  us.  "I'm  a  doctor,"  he  said.  "All  right 
made  my  bed.  It's  up  to  me  to  lie  on  it.  If  r 
definition  of  doctoring  requires  me  to  go  a 
venturing  off  to  San  Juan  Hill  and  Baguioa 
Panama  City,  that's  my  problem.  It  would 
selfish,  and  wrong,  to  drag  my  family  alor 
By  the  same  token,  it  was  selfish,  and  wror 
to  bring  you  to  Long  Lance.  I  knew  that  I 
fore  we  got  off  the  train." 


Ihere  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  felt  he  w 
thankful  for  the  interruption.  A  little  mo 
and  he  might  have  convinced  himself  of  wl 
he  really  didn't  want  to  believe.  But  TomT 
Bear  saved  him  from  that.  Tom  Tall  Bears; 
Joe  Jack  Rabbit  and  two  of  his  Pawnee  def 
ties  had  just  brought  in  three  prisoners,  you 
braves  who  were  drunk  and  disorderly  a 
had  bootleg  whisky  in  their  possession.  I 
said  the  prisoners  were  in  pretty  bad  coni 
tion. 

"First  rotten  salmon.  Now  poison  whiskj 
my  father  said.  He  got  his  black  medicine  b; 

"The  liquor  the  bootleggers  sell  to  India 
has  a  strong  kick,"  Tom  Tall  Bear  said.  "B 
I  don't  think  it  breaks  a  man's  jaw,  or  pi 
gun-butt  dents  in  his  skull." 

My  father  checked  the  little  bottles  of  pi 
I  was  supposed  to  take,  and  counted  mc 
pills  into  one  that  1  had  emptied  when  Mildi 
wasn't  watching.  He  told  her,  "Make 


take  two  of  these,  and  see  that  he  swallc 
them  down,  before  he  goes  to  bed."  He  tc 
me,  "And  you  mind  your  sister."  He  ask 
Tom  Tall  Bear,  "How  would  you  feel  abo 
wearing  a  badge?  Temporarily,  anyhow?" 

Tom  Tall  Bear  said,  "I'm  no  Indian  fight 
doctor." 

My  father  said,  "And  I'm  no  Indian  agei 
acting  or  otherwise."  And  next  morning 
released  the  patched-up  prisoners,  and  tc 
Joe  Jack  Rabbit  he  was  suspended  pendi 
Washington  decision  on  affidavits  chargi 
that  he  arrested  the  young  braves  and  th 
half  killed  them,  because  they  hadn't  paid  t 
bootleggers  for  the  moonshine  Joe  Ja 
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abbit  let  the  bootleggers  bring  onto  the 
'jservation.  The  braves  couldn't  read  or  write 
.  ngiish,  but  they  took  the  Indian  oath  and 
■•I  gned  their  X  to  what  my  father  wrote  and 
;ad  to  them  after  they  told  their  stories.  Tom 
all  Bear  signed  as  interpreter  and  witness, 
vnd  he  let  my  father  swear  him  in  as  Indian 
olice  Chief,  Temporary,  but  refused  to  carry 
'  gun. 

Joe  Jack  Rabbit  rode  away  from  Long  Lance 
iih  two  Pawnees  who  quit  when  my  father 
lid  they  could  do  that  or  take  their  orders 
din  a  Kiowa.  Joe  Jack  Rabbit  said  he 
oiildn't  be  gone  long.  He  said  he  had  friends 
itli  connections  clear  up  to  the  top  in  the 
ndian  Bureau.  My  father  said,  "You'll  have 
1  prove  it  to  me.  And  when  you  do,  1  might 
art  asking  what  kind  of  people  are  friends 
r  yours."  Then  my  father  sent  Tom  Tall  Bear 
111  to  post  signs  on  all  roads  entering  the 
jscrvation,  that  Federal  liquor  laws  would  be 
nforced  from  then  on,  and  bootleggers  took 
chance  of  getting  shot  on  sight. 

And  Mildred  and  I  started  school.  My  fa- 
K'l  hadn't  said  we  should,  or  shouldn't.  He 
/as  out  in  the  buckboard,  driving  Buck  and 
Jcllie  where  there  were  no  roads,  getting  his 


The  one  thing  thot  can  keep  a  human 
life  strong  and  steady  when  it  is 
faced  with  rigorous  demands  or  de- 
prived of  happiness  is  fidelity  to 
duty.  With  this  comes  something 
which,  though  it  be  not  happiness,  is 
nonetheless  a  deep  Inner  ad|ustment 
which  sustains  the  individual  life's 
resources.  The  dictionary  has  no 
word  for  it:  It  Is  not  peace  of  mind  or 
contentment,  although  It  Is  nearer  to 
these  than  to  happiness;  and  it  does 
have  something  restful  in  it.  Yet  it  Is 
not  calm,  not  tranquil,  not  quiet;  and 
nonetheless,  in  some  very  final  sense. 
It  is  repose. 

Duty  can  be  done  in  unhappiness 
just  as  well  as — sometimes  better 
than  — In  happiness.  .  .  .  "Duty"  is  not 
a  pleasing  word  to  modern  ears — 
but  it  must  become  an  acceptable 
one.  Better  than  that,  we  must  learn 
how  greatly  duty  can  transform  us 
and  multiply  our  spiritual  resources. 

A.  POWELL  DAVIES 

More  Lasting  Than  Happiness  (Sermon) 


When  school  let  out,  Tom  Tall  Bear  was 
coming  across  from  the  agency. 

"Your  father  went  to  War  Bonnet,"  Tom 
Tall  Bear  said,  "to  send  a  telegram.  He  asked 
me  to  keep  an  eye  on  you  and  your  sister 
while  he's  gone." 

Actually,  my  father  sent  a  telegram  and  a 
letter.  The  telegram  was  to  the  Indian  Bureau. 
It  said  he  didn't  feel  competent  to  function  as 
acting  agent,  and  urgently  requested  immedi- 
ate notice  that  a  permanent  agent  would  show 
up  soon.  The  letter  was  to  Pres.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  My  father  showed  us  a  copy  of  it 
later. 


list  look  at  how  the  Indians  lived,  where 
vhite  men  seldom  went  because  most  white 
nen  weren't  interested  iit  any  Indians  but 
lead  ones.  At  least  that  was  what  the  Indians 
ilieved.  And  they  thought  my  father  was 
x>unting  coup  on  them,  the  way  the  Sioux 
ad  Cheyenne  and  Pawnees  did  before  the 
'hite  men  came,  going  into  the  enemy's  camp 
ad  picking  out  the  warrior  you'd  kill  first,  the 
irst  time  your  tribe  and  his  made  war  on  each 
ither.  They  wouldn't  let  their  women  or  chil- 
iren  come  near  him. 

No  one  but  Alice  Reilly  talked  to  us  at 
chool.  When  we  first  walked  in,  she  looked 
iUrprised.  She  told  the  Indian  children,  "This 
s  Mildred  Carroll,  and  this  is  Mark  Carroll, 
funior."  They  sat  like  statues  with  shoe-button 
!yes.  She  told  them,  "Children,  say  'Hello' 
O  Mildred  and  Mark,  your  new  schoolmates." 
rhey  said  "Hello"  all  together,  in  a  mono- 
tone. She  asked  how  far  we  had  gone,  and 
olaced  us  in  the  row  with  her  advanced  pupils, 
she  started  an  arithmetic  lesson  at  the  black- 
poard.  When  she  asked  a  question,  Mildred 
•raised  her  hand,  and  so  did  I.  Johnny  Tail- 
Feathers  was  already  answering.  Johnny  Tail- 
Feathers  was  brighter  than  any  of  the  others. 

At  first  recess,  Alice  Reilly  marched  us  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  line.  The  moment  we  were 
outside  the  door,  Johnny  Tail-Feathers  started 
the  Kiowa  kickball  game.  Boys  and  girls 
[kicked  and  shouted  and  laughed.  Nobody 
)paid  any  attention  to  us.  Marching  in  after 
irecess,  we  were  shoved  back  to  the  end  of  the 
(line.  Nobody  did  anything  that  Alice  Reilly 
(would  notice.  But  we  had  black-and-blue 
Tiarks  from  pinches  and  pokes. 


He  apologized  for  going  outside  of  chan- 
nels, and  for  presuming  on  brief  acquaintance 
in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish  War.  Then  he 
said,  "Every  American  knows  what  a  magnif- 
icent job  you  have  done  to  conserve  this  coun- 
try's natural  resources.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking,  how  about  preserving  the  first  Amer- 
icans? I  mean  the  Indians.  They  fought  us  and 
hurt  us,  but  we  hurt  them  worse,  and  we  won. 
Now  we're  letting  them  die  by  inches.  That, 
sir,  is  the  plain  truth  " 

Then  for  six  full  pages  he  cited  what  he  had 
seen  in  the  short  time  at  Long  Lance.  Four 
hundred  children  of  school  age,  but  only  one 
teacher  and  room  for  only  forty  children  in 


the  only  schoolhouse.  No  incentive  to  make 
the  Indians  want  to  become  self-supporting. 
"They're  supposed  to  farm  and  raise  cattle. 
They  don't  know  how  to  farm,  and  there's 
nobody  to  teach  them  how.  Their  treaty 
allotments  won't  stretch  far  enough  to  buy 
cattle  and  start  herds  of  their  own.  There's  no 
Indian  Bureau  budget  for  seed  and  farm 
machinery." 

He  summarized  in  a  sentence:  "Either  we 
want  the  Indians  to  die  out  and  disappear,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  kinder  to  shoot  them, 
or  we  want  them  to  grow  into  citizens,  in 
which  case  we  need  a  whole  new  point  of 
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t)elici 


icious 


Hot  Tea 


no  mess 

no  waste 

no  paper  taste 


PREMIUM  QUALITY...  IN  AN  INSTANT! 

Take  this  oppoi  tunuy  to  try  the  most  thoroughly  satisfy- 
ina  cup  of  tea  you've  ever  enjoyed  -  and  save  money,  tool 
No  messy  teabags  with  new  Ne.stea®  in.st.^nt  tea.  No  waste 
_  you  use  all  the  tea,  throw  nothing  away.  And  no  tcahag 
paper  taste!  Nestea  is  all  enjoyment. 
By  the  teapot  or  by  the  cup,  use  one  level  teaspoonful  of 


Clip  this 
coupon- 
take  it  to 
your  grocer 


today!  | 


lut  for  a  dote  more  often,  Gladys, 
ays  say  yes»  ond  I  can't  afford  it.' 


new  Nestea  per  cup.  Then  add  boiling  water  to  re- 
lease all  the  wonderful  flavor  that's  locked  in 
Nestea's  crystals  with  equal  parts  of  added  malto- 
dextrins  ...  all  the  delicious  llavor  of  Nestea's  pre- 
mium quality  Orange  Pekoe  and  Pekoe  Tea.  M-m-m, 
wonderful  hot  tea  —  instantly! 

DISCOVER    NEW    NESTEA   INSTANT  TEA   AND   SAVE  8< 

next  permanent  agent  covered  it  up,  and  nailed 
down  the  cover.  But  it  was  still  there. 

Alice  Reilly  heard  strange  noises  from  the 
church,  and  found  Mildred  trying  to  get  mu- 
sic out  of  the  old  organ.  The  next  thing  I 
knew,  I  was  called  in,  to  crawl  under  the 
flooring  and  find  the  bellows  that  pumped  air 
into  the  organ  pipes.  It  was  hot  and  dusty 
under  there,  and  I  sneezed  and  coughed.  But 
when  I  worked  the  bellows,  the  organ  re- 
sponded. Mildred  started  practicing  hymns. 

That  led  to  Alice  Reilly's  going  to  my  fa- 
ther with  an  idea.  She  said  that  even  if  there 
were  no  church  services  to  go  to,  it  couldn't  do 
any  harm  to  have  Sunday  school.  She  would 
read  Bible  stories  to  Mildrtd  and  me,  and 
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And  there's  no  dishwashing — no  muss  or  fuss.  That  name  again? 
Aunt  Jemima  Corn  Bread  Easy-Mix. 
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cw  and  policy."  He  ended,  "1  don't  suppose 
\c  told  you  anything  you  don't  already 
'jnow  about,  because  you  know  this  country 
;tter  than  anybody  else.  But  I  had  to  get  it 
ff  my  chest.  And  with  every  good  wish,  re- 
lectfully,  Mark  Carroll,  M.D.,  Acting  Agent 
ong  Lance  Agency,  Indian  Territory." 
He  said  when  he  got  home  from  War  Bon- 
.1  that  he  had  to  wait  ten  hours  lor  an  answer 
.un  the  Indian  Bureau.  It  was  signed  by  some 
crk.  It  said,  "Continue  as  assigned.  Impos- 
bk  state  when  permanent  appointment." 
he  way  he  ligured  it  on  second  thought,  Presi- 
.iii  Roosevelt  wasn't  going  to  run  again, 
/ith  a  change  in  administration  due,  depart- 
iLiit  bosses  were  playing  it  safe,  and  nobody 
as  likely  to  accept  an  Indian  Bureaii  appoint- 
icnt  that  might  last  only  until  I'rcsidents 
Kinged. 

■  I'd  make  a  guess,"  he  said,  "that  I'll  have 
'  keep  the  job  I  don't  want,  because  nobody 
sc  wants  it,  either."  Then  he  took  my  tem- 
jiiiture,  and  ordered  me  to  bed,  and  told 
liklred  he'd  give  me  my  medicine  to  make 
n  c  I  took  it.  F-inally  he  carried  the  lamp  into 
IS  room,  and  shut  the  door.  I  heard  him 

liking  back  and  forth.  He  couldn't  sleep. 
Icithcr  could  I.  So  we  were  both  awake  when 
ullcts  came  through  our  windows. 

I  jumped  out  of  bed.  I  saw  him  crossing  the 
Him.  Mildred  tried  to  light  the  lamp  on  the 
ihlc.  and  broke  the  chimney.  From  the  door- 
ay  we  watched  him  crossing  the  street  in 
(Hinlight  bright  as  day,  toward  three  men 
ho  lounged  near  their  horses,  at  the  agency 
M  lal.  He  had  his  Army  .45  in  his  right  hand, 
own  at  his  side. 

I  he  men  were  strangers.  But  they  knew  who 
L  was.  They  called  out  to  him  with  laughter  in 
icir  voices,  "What's  the  trouble,  doc?  That 
looting  spoil  your  night's  rest?"  They  took 
irns  jeering.  "Can't  imagine  who'd  do  a  crazy 
ling  like  that.  Maybe  some  young  Indian 
it  like  stirring  up  a  little  excitement,  long 
one  and  far  by  now.  Probably  never  find  out 
h(i  it  was  or  why.  Rough  country  round 
cic,  doc.  Can't  never  tell  when  bullets  might 
art  flying." 

My  father's  right  hand  flashed  up.  He  ham- 
icicd  three  .45  slugs  into  a  fence  post  thirty 
ct  away.  The  post  rocked  under  the  impact. 
Ic  told  the  strangers  quietly,  "There  are  more 
lots  left  in  this  gun.  And  I'll  tell  you  exactly 
hen  they'll  start  Hying.  The  first  next  time 
iiybody  makes  a  target  of  my  home  and  my 
imily." 

Tom  Tall  Bear  appeared  by  then.  He  had  his 
vinchester.  He  wasn't  needed.  The  three 
rangers  forked  their  horses  and  got  out  of 
nvn  in  a  hurry.  My  father  told  Tom  Tall 
ear  to  forget  about  it,  and  came  back  to  us. 
.lice  Reilly  stood  outside  her  door.  In  a  thin 
->be  and  her  nightdress,«-with  her  hair  in 
raids  down  her  back,  she  looked  all  Indian, 
le  noticed  her  suddenly,  and  stopped.  He 
idn't  say  anything.  Neither  did  she.  After 
hat  seemed  like  a  long  while,  she  disappeared 
no  her  part  of  the  house.  Tom  Tall  Bear  had 
tood  watching  from  the  middle  of  the  road 
ntil  then.  Now  he  went  back  to  the  agency. 


society  can't  call  on  the  carpet  for  drumming 
up  business.  That's  what  the  Government  is 
paying  me  for.  Let's  go  look  for  some  pa- 
tients, son."  That  was  a  wonderful  morning. 

In  the  chief's  house  at  the  main  Kiowa 
camp,  twenty  miles  west  of  the  agency,  in  a 
Cottonwood  clump  by  the  Cheke  River  that 
was  seven  eighths  dry  wash  and  one  eighth 
muddy  water,  my  father  faced  the  tribal  coun- 
cil. The  house  was  an  unpainted  four-room 
shack,  built  of  weather-beaten  lumber  the 
Government  salvaged  when  the  last  fort  in 
that  area  was  abandoned  in  the  '80's.  Chief 
Two  Babies  and  Mrs.  Two  Babies  didn't  live 
in  the  house.  They  lived  in  a  big  wigwam  out 
back,  and  had  a  cyclone  cellar  dug  in  the  side 
of  a  hill.  The  only  time  they  entered  the  chief's 
house  was  when  there  was  a  council  meeting. 

Everyone  just  sat  on  the  floor,  because 
there  was  no  furniture.  My  father  talked  to 
Chief  Two  Babies  and  Mrs.  Two  Babies, 
because  he  knew  thai  they  understood  Eng- 
lish and  could  speak  it  if  they  would.  They 
listened,  and  once  in  a  while  said  something 
in  Kiowa  to  the  elders  sitting  in  a  circle. 
Dark  Indian  faces,  black  Indian  eyes  said 
nothing  at  all.  But  my  father  kept  trying, 
patiently  and  politely. 

He  said,  "I  am  only  the  acting  agent  until 
the  permanent  agent  arrives.  My  real  job  is 
to  serve  you  full  time  as  a  doctor.  I'm  fixing 
up  a  four-bed  hospital  at  the  agency.  Any  of 
your  people,  men  or  women  or  children,  have 
the  right  to  come  there  for  treatment.  Or  to 
send  for  me  to  come  to  wherever  I'm  needed. 
It  won't  cost  a  cent.  Whatever  medicine  I  give 
is  free.  It  won't  be  charged  against  your  allot- 
ment. I  want  you  to  pass  that  word  to  all  the 
Kiowa  and  Arapaho.  The  Government  sent  me 
to  help  the  Indians.  I'll  help  any  way  I  can." 

He  said  the  death  roll  at  the  agency  showed 
deaths  he  felt  needn't  have  happened,  if  a 
doctor  had  been  available.  He  mentioned  par- 
ticularly how  many  Indian  babies  died  at  birth, 
or  a  few  hours  afterward.  When  he  said  this, 
Mrs.  Two  Babies  stood  up  and  snapped  some- 
thing in  Kiowa.  Her  husband  and  the  elders 
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y  father  closed  the  door.  Mildred  turned 
ip  the  lamp  wick.  The  tongue  of  flame  flick- 
red  because  there  was  no  lamp  chimney.  He 
lut  the  gun  down  on  the  table.  Then  he  did 
omething  he  hadn't  done  before.  He  drew  us 
)Oth  close  to  him. 

Mildred  sobbed  and  clung.  Tears,  that  I 
lated,  stung  my  eyes.  I  ached  with  pride  in  my 
ather.  He  hadn't  needed  backing  from  Tom 
fall  Bear,  or  encouragement  from  Alice 
Reilly.  He  hadn't  even  really  needed  his  Army 
45  to  handle  the  three  gunmen  who  were 
«nt  to  scare  him  into  leaving  Long  Lance.  I 
elt  luckier  than  any  other  boy  on  earth,  to  be 
Partners  with  a  man  like  my  father. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday.  No  school,  and 
he  Indian  children  were  out  on  the  prairie 
inaring  jack  rabbits,  stoning  rattlesnakes, 
"unning  and  laughing.  I  had  no  one  to  be  with 
3ut  Mildred,  and  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Tiyself.  Until  my  father  hitched  up  Buck  and 
Nellie,  and  told  me  to  come  along.  He  had  his 
black  medicine  bag  under  the  buckboard  seat, 
ind  his  case  of  scalpels  in  his  pocket.  He  said, 
■'I'm  one  of  very  few  doctors  the  medical 


rose  and  walked  out  following  her,  without  a 
word  to  my  father. 

At  the  agency  that  evening,  Tom  Tall  Bear 
said,  "My  mother's  Indian  name  is  Wawoki 
Watha.  She  inherited  the  name  from  her 
mother,  who  got  it  from  her  grandmother.  As 
near  as  I  can  English  it,  doctor,  Wawoki 
Watha  means  She  Who  Takes  Charge.  My 
mother  is  the  tribe's  hereditary  midwife.  She's 
the  only  one  entitled  or  allowed  to  take  charge 
when  babies  are  being  bom.  There's  Indian 
religion  in  it,  and  Indian  tradition,  and  more 
that  1  can't  quite  make  clear." 

Tom  Tall  Bear  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it 
any  more.  But  Alice  Reilly,  who  was  helping 
Mildred  bake  a  chocolate  cake  when  we  went 
home  for  supper,  offered  her  own  opinion. 
"They  can't  believe  the  Government  wants 
Indian  babies  to  be  born,  and  grow  up  healthy, 
and  have  children  of  their  own,"  she  told  my 
father.  She  gestured.  "I  apologize,  doctor. 
That  was  Indian  of  me." 

"'And  never  the  twain  shall  meet'!"  My 
father  said  it  angrily,  and  helplessly.  He  was 
silent,  then,  until  Alice  Reilly  told  us  "Good 
night."  He  nodded,  and  didn't  look  at  her 
though  she  hesitated  in  the  doorway.  He  was 
curt  to  Mildred  and  to  me.  I  knew  better  than 
to  argue  when  Mildred  measured  out  my  med- 
icine. I  swallowed  it  without  a  word,  and 
crawled  into  bed.  Mildred  waited,  watching 
our  father.  He  sat  there  at  the  table  with  a 
medical  book  opened  in  the  circle  of  lamp- 
light. He  wasn't  reading.  After  a  while,  when 
he  thought  Mildred  and  1  were  both  asleep,  he 
opened  the  door  and  stood  there,  silhouetted. 
Finally  he  closed  the  door  and  blew  out  the 
lamp. 

From  Alice  Reilly,  I  found  out  how  Johnny 
got  his  name.  "The  Kiowa,"  she  said,  "name 
their  children  for  something  that  happens  at 
the  time  of  birth.  Johnny's  father  was  out 
hunting.  He  was  just  about  to  shoot  a  quail, 
when  someone  came  running  to  say  he  had  a 
new  son.  He  fired,  and  missed.  So  naturally, 
his  son  was  named  A'co  Siiwa  Ches'mi — Tail- 
Feathers  Disappearing  Over  the  Hill.  And 


'I'd  ask  yoo  out  for  a  dote  more  often,  Gladys, 
but  you  always  say  yes,  and  I  can't  afford  it." 


Tom  Tall  Bear's  right  Indian  name  is  A  Than 
Ekha,  The  Eagle  Person.  Because  when  he  was 
bom,  an  eagle  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
where  the  tribe  used  to  live  flew  over  his  peo- 
ple while  the  soldiers  were  driving  them  onto 
the  reservation.  'Tom  Tall  Bear'  is  what  the 
football  coach  renamed  him,  because  it  looked 
better  in  the  sports-page  headlines." 

Tom  Tall  Bear  told  me  Wa'kontah  was  the 
Indian  God.  "He  is  of  no  color,  not  red,  not 
white.  He  is  everywhere.  His  heaven  is  where 
the  tribe  came  from.  A  long,  long  way  from 
Long  Lance."  Ta  Tan  Ka,  Buffalo  Mudhole, 
was  the  Kiowa  name  for  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  rechristened  Long  Lance.  Alice 
Reilly's  Cherokee  name  was  Wa'ke  Chont'  Za, 
Blue  Eyes  Laughing.  When  I  called  her  that, 
she  frowned  She  said,  "Blue  eyes  is  all  I  inher- 
ited from  my  fine  Irish  father.  He  was  a  cav- 
alry sergeant.  He  left  the  Indian  country  be- 
fore I  was  bom." 

I  asked  her  what  the  Indian  children  meant 
when  they  called  my  father  Ma  Ta  Wan  Kan. 
They  yelled  it  like  a  warning,  whenever  they 
saw  him  approaching,  and  scattered  like  fright- 
ened quail.  She  hesitated.  So  did  Tom  Tall 
Bear,  when  I  asked  him.  Finally,  Alice  Reilly 
said,  "Wan  Kan  is  Kiowa  for  'medicine.'  It 
doesn't  mean  what  he  gives  sick  people.  Yet 
in  a  way,  it  does.  It  means,  'He  knows  secrets.' 
Ma  Ta  means,  'We  fear'  or  'We  run  from.'  If 
it  was  Ko  Ka  Wan  Kan,  that  would  mean,  'His 
medicine  is  good,  and  so  is  he.'" 

"But  Ma  Ta  Wan  Kan  means,  'It's  bad,  and 
so  is  he!'" 

"They're  Indians,  Mark.  They  can't  help  be- 
ing Indians.  They  didn't  have  any  choice  about 
being  born  red  instead  of  white." 

"Johnny  Tail-Feathers  likes  being  an  In- 
dian." 

"Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  that's  what  he 
is.  How  would  you  act,  Mark,  if  you  were 
Johnny  and  he  was  you?" 

I  hadn't  thought  about  it  from  that  point  of 
view.  But  from  then  on,  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking. 

I  decided  to  buy  his  friendship.  It  was  get- 
ting hotter  and  drier  day  by  day.  Cross  Creek 
was  waterless,  and  soon  the  Cheke  River 
would  be  the  same.  School  would  let  out 
for  the  summer  in  another  week.  I  decided  to 
let  Johnny  in  on  a  discovery  I  had  made.  If 
he  would  bury  the  hatchet,  and  get  me  an 
Indian  name,  I'd  show  him  the  secret  swim- 
ming hole  under  the  pulpit  in  the  church. 

I  stumbled  onto  it  by  accident.  Alice  Reilly 
found  out  from  Mildred  that  our  mother  used 
to  play  the  organ  at  our  church,  until  her  last 
illness.  She  had  given  Mildred  some  music 
lessons.  Mildred  loved  music.  Lonely  as  she 
was,  without  even  me  to  talk  to  because  gen- 
erally I  was  oH"  by  myself  watching  the  Indi- 
ans, Mildred  got  the  key  to  the  reservation 
church.  There  was  a  wheezy,  rusted  old  hand- 
pumped  organ  in  the  church,  a  castofl' sent  to 
the  Indians  by  some  Indian  Aid  Society  aux- 
iliary somewhere,  years  before. 

Government  regulations  provided  for  a 
nonsectarian  religious  meeting  place  on  every 
reservation.  Whatever  minister  happened  to 
travel  through  could  hold  .services.  But  there 
were  rules  against  proselyting.  So  there  couldn't 
be  any  revival  sessions,  with  converts  hitting 
the  sawdust  trail  and  ushers  passing  collection 
plates.  In  the  case  of  the  Long  Lance  Agency, 
the  Kiowa  and  Arapaho  were  stubborn  about 
their  faith  in  Wa'kontah.  Very  few  preachers 
visited  Long  Lance.  But  some  previous  per- 
manent agent  had  been  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions. At  his  own  expense,  and  without  in- 
forming the  Indian  Bureau,  he  installed  a 
total-immersion  baptismal  tank.  Of  course  the 
next  permanent  agent  covered  it  up,  and  nailed 
down  the  cover.  But  it  was  still  there. 

Alice  Reilly  heard  strange  noises  from  the 
church,  and  found  Mildred  trying  to  get  mu- 
sic out  of  the  old  organ.  The  next  thing  I 
knew,  I  was  called  in,  to  crawl  under  the 
flooring  and  find  the  bellows  that  pumped  air 
into  the  organ  pipes.  It  was  hot  and  dusty 
under  there,  and  I  sneezed  and  coughed.  But 
when  I  worked  the  bellows,  the  organ  re- 
sponded. Mildred  started  practicing  hymns. 

That  led  to  Alice  Reilly's  going  to  my  fa- 
ther with  an  idea.  She  said  that  even  if  there 
were  no  church  services  to  go  to,  it  couldn't  do 
any  harm  to  have  Sunday  school.  She  would 
read  Bible  stories  to  Mildred  and  me,  and 
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maybe  some  of  the  Indian  children  would  come, 
if  only  because  it  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
have  something  special  to  do  on  Sundays.  At 
least  during  the  summer,  when  she  had  to  stay 
at  Long  Lance  anyhow  because  she  had  a  year- 
round  Government  contract,  it  might  help  to 
keep  the  children  interested  in  school,  so  they 
would  come  back  to  regular  school  in  the  fall 
and  maybe  bring  their  brothers  and  sisters.  That 
was  how  Alice  Reilly  explained  it. 

My  father  listened,  watching  her.  Finally  he 
said,  "I  could  probably  use  a  little  Sunday  school 
myself."  So  the  next  Sunday  he  shaved  and  put 


on  his  best  suit,  and  Mildred  and  I  got  dressed 
up,  and  the  three  of  us  and  Alice  Reilly  and  Tom 
Tall  Bear  went  to  church.  Mildred  played 
hymns,  while  I  pumped  the  bellows.  Alice  Reilly 
sang,  and  my  father  joined  in.  Then  Alice  Reilly 
read  the  Bible  story  about  the  First  and  Second 
Commandments,  and  she  and  Mildred  talked 
about  what  it  means  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self. My  father  and  Tom  Tall  Bear  sat  silent.  And 
I  was  busy  under  the  platform,  exploring,  hop- 
ing I  wouldn't  run  into  a  rattlesnake  nest. 

I  found  the  baptismal  tank.  It  was  ten  feet 
square,  deeper  than  I  was  tall,  and  three  fourths 


filled  with  water  that  had  been  there  since  no 
telling  when.  The  corrugated-iron  sheathing  had 
rusted,  turning  the  water  red.  It  wasn't  clean, 
and  it  smelled  bad.  But  it  was  wet,  and  cool. 
And  nobody  knew  it  was  there.  Nobody  but  me. 

Above  me,  Mildred  stamped  on  the  floor  as  a 
signal  for  me  to  start  pumping  the  bellows.  I 
paid  no  attention.  She  started  "Shall  We  Gather 
at  the  River?"  on  the  organ.  What  the  pipes 
produced  was  a  series  of  startling  wails  and 
howls,  like  dying  animals.  I  scurried  back  and 
pumped  the  bellows  hard,  so  Mildred  could 
finish  the  hymn.  Then  I  crawled  out. 
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Soft  gray  stain  on  siding  is  easy  to  look  at  and  maintain. 
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Restful  simplicity  and 
good  landscaping  make  this  house  inviting. 


This  striking  family  house 
encloses  space  engineered 

for  activities. 

By  JOHN  BRENNEMAN 

Architectural  Editor 

Now  that  a  three-bedroom  house  is  almost  a 
minimum  standard,  most  of  us  are  concerned  with 
a  newer  growing  pain :  adequate  space  for  hobbies 
and  special  interests.  Here  is  a  house  with  lots  of 
well-planned  activity  space. 

•  It  has  a  family  room,  large  enough  to  be  used 
without  blocking  traffic,  out  from  under  working 
feet  in  the  kitchen  but  still  close,  and  fitted  with 
plenty  of  cabinets  of  varying  depth  for  versatile 
storage.  If  unexpected  guests  drop  in,  there's  no 
scurrying  to  pick  up  the  inevitable  mess;  the  living 
room  is  well  away  and  out  of  sight. 

•  •  Across  the  hall  is  a  small  den  useful  for  privacy 
away  from  the  children. 

•  ••  Below  the  bedrooms  is  a  double  garage  and 
shop,  one  big  room  over  thirty  feet  deep.  Autos  in 
the  garage  do  not  stop  operations  here. 

•  ••»  The  half  bath  in  this  house  is  utilized  as  a 
darkroom.  Cabinets  put  all  equipment  out  of  sight 
when  necessary. 

There  are  other  niceties  here,  such  as  the  offset 
entry  to  the  living  room,  so  one  can't  look  down  the 
hall  to  the  bedrooms.  The  freezer  and  bulk-storage 
room  are  both  in  uncommonly  convenient  places. 
And  the  laundry  sink  in  the  kitchen  is  useful  for  a 
great  many  things.  Bathrooms  are  roomy  and  well 
planned.  One  of  the  biggest  litter  savers  is  the  half 
closet  in  the  entry  hall  for  hats,  gloves,  keys,  odds 
and  ends,  mail  and  such  things  that  usually  are 
dropped  on  the  dining  table! 

This  is  not  a  cheap  house,  but  its  2300-plus 
square  feet  of  space  is  close-knit,  efficient  and  un- 
pretentious. Thus  its  price,  per  square  foot,  can  be 
very  reasonable. 

Cost:  $26,000  to  $30,000  plus  land. 


i 


I  didn't  tell  Mildred,  or  my  father, 
anyone,  about  the  baptismal  tank.  Bi 
told  Johnny  Tail-Feathers.  I  stopped  h 
after  school.  He  balled  his  fists  for  a  fi| 
I  said  I'd  make  a  bet  with  him.  I'd 
him  anything  there  was  one  thing  I  coi 
do  that  he  couldn't  do.  I'd  bet  he  could 
swim.  He  said  of  course  he  could.  I  s; 
he'd  have  to  prove  it  to  me.  And  I  said 
couldn't  prove  it,  unless  he  knew  wh< 
there  was  some  water  deep  enough 
swim  in,  which  he  didn't.  But  I  kn 
where  there  was  a  secret  swimming  he 

I  off'ered  a  trade.  If  he  would  swear 
fix  it  for  the  Indians  to  give  me  an  Ind 
name,  a  good  one,  big  and  strong,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  Indian  children  cal 
me  by  my  Indian  name  whenever  we 
I'd  make  him  my  equal  partner  in  priv 
ownership  of  the  only  swimming  hole 
the  whole  reservation,  in  the  whole 
dian  Territory.  And  I  could  do  it,  ti 
because  the  swimming  hole  was  on  G 
ernment  property,  and  my  father  was 
only  Government  representative  at  Lc 
Lance.  I  said  if  Johnny  shook  hai 
white-man  fashion,  and  gave  his  solei 
word,  I'd  take  him  to  the  swimming  h 
then  and  there. 

Johnny  pondered.  He  didn't  want 
believe  me.  but  I  talked  so  big  that  he  f 
to.  So  he  touched  hands  and  said  "O. 
And  I  led  him  into  the  church,  being  c; 
ful  that  no  one  saw  us.  It  was  his  con 
bution,  that  if  we  pried  up  some  boa 
alongside  the  pulpit,  we  could  step  ri 
down  into  the  tank.  Five  minutes  la 
we  were  splashing  like  puppies.  Johi 
could  swim  better  than  I  could.  I  die 
care.  I  thought  we  were  friends,  fina 

We  knew  we  would  have  to  put 
boards  back  in  place  before  Sunday, 
went  swimming  again  on  Saturday.  C 
clothes  were  draped  on  the  pulpit.  Nak 
we  took  turns  belly-flopping  from 
pulpit  steps  into  the  tank.  We  were  m: 
ing  so  much  noise  that  we  didn't  h 
people  entering.  Then  a  woman  scream 

Three  members  of  the  Indian  Aid 
ciety  auxiliary  at  War  Bonnet,  and  th 
pastor,  had  picked  that  day  to  come 
Long  Lance  with  several  barrels  full  of 
clothes  and  worn-out  shoes  and  brok 
toys,  as  charity  gifts  to  the  Indians.  Tl 
expected  my  father  to  tell  them  how  k 
and  considerate  they  were.  Of  cou 
they  wanted  to  visit  the  church.  My 
ther  and  Alice  Reilly  were  their  guid 

And  they  saw  two  bare  little  savag 
disporting  themselves  with  total  lack 
reverence,  desecrating  the  baptismal  ta 
And  they  learned  in  a  moment  that 
of  the  savages  was  the  acting  agent's  s 
Johnny  ran  like  a  quail  disappearing  o 
the  hill.  He  took  his  clothes  and  mini 
hunkered  behind  the  pulpit  until 
father  wrapped  his  jacket  around 
The  Indian  Aid  Society's  commit 
stood  struck  dumb,  while  he  marched 
out  of  the  church  and  up  the  road. 

I  had  never  been  spanked.  My  motl 
wasn't  strong  enough  to  spank  me.  1 
father  hadn't  felt  I  was  well  enough 
stand  a  spanking.  But  I  knew  what  \ 
coming  to  me  now. 

"Young  man,"  my  father  told 
"you've  started  a  scandal  that  will  spr£ 
from  War  Bonnet  to  Washington  fas 
than  a  prairie  fire.  Your  mother  wot 
be  ashamed  of  you.  I'm  ashamed 
you.  I  don't  blame  Johnny  Tail-Fea 
ers.  He  doesn't  know  any  better, 
you  do." 

Alice  Reilly  knocked  at  the  door, 
said,  "Wrap  a  blanket  around  you." 
opened  the  door. 

Alice  Reilly  said,  "The  committe 
leaving." 

He  said,  "That's  all  right  with  me.' 

She  said,  "It  was  funny,  wasn't  it?" 
looked  at  her.  She  said,  "The  expressi( 
on  their  faces,  when  they  saw  Mark  i 
Johnny." 

He  said,  "It's  not  exactly  a  laugh 
matter." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  158 
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ew  beauty  secret 
irall  your  floors 


dear  floor  wax 

ries  clear  as  glass 
never  yellows  I 


v^axed  by  JOHNSON  S^WAX 


tains  the  new  molecular  discovery,  Plexon. 
linoleum,  vinyl,  asphalt  tile,  any  floor. 


klear  won't 

won't  discolor  the  lightest  colors 
won't  build  up  yellowing  layers 
won't  show  unsightly  water  spots 
won't  scuff  up 


klear  will 

will  polish  itself  without  buffing 
ivill  damp  mop  beautifully  with  clear  water 
will  wash  off  easily  with  soap  and  water 
will  keep  fioors  clean,  bright  with  less  care 

Johnson's.  Klear  and  Plexon  are  trademarks  of  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son.  Inc. 
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She  said,  "I  know  it's  not.  But  I  can't  help 
laughing."  Then  she  spoke  to  me.  "Mark, 
you're  shivering.  You  mustn't  catch  cold.  Get 
right  in  bed."  She  took  charge  while  my  father 
watched.  All  at  once  he  grinned. 

"The  dear  ladies,"  he  said,  "will  tell  all  the 
other  dear  ladies  in  the  congregation  that  it's  a 
sin  and  a  shame,  but  what  else  could  you 
expect  from  a  widower  bringing  his  children 
up  like  wild  Indians.  They'll  be  justified." 

But  he  wasn't  going  to  spank  me,  after  all. 
And  suddenly  I  didn't  miss  my  mother  quite 
as  much,  because  Alice  Reilly  was  so  gentle 
and  understanding  It  occurred  to  me  that  my 


father  felt  the  same  way  about  her.  That  was 
good  too.  And  if  Johnny  Tail-Feathers  kept 
his  part  of  our  bargain,  and  he'd  better,  I'd 
have  an  Indian  name.  I'd  belong  Altogether, 
it  had  been  a  very  successful  afternoon. 

And  Johnny  kept  his  bargain.  On  Monday, 
the  last  week  of  school,  the  Indian  children 
awaited  me,  with  Johnny  in  command.  They 
knew  about  what  happened  at  the  church.  By 
now  it  was  all  over  the  reservation.  It  was  the 
kind  of  joke  on  the  white  people  that  the  Indi- 
ans would  cherish  and  repeat  and  embroider. 
The  whole  thing  bothered  Mildred.  But  I  strut- 
ted like  a  hero. 


Suddenly,  all  together,  the  Indian  children 
yelled  at  me,  with  Johnny  leading  the  yell, 
"Chataka  Chung' hah  !  Cha'taka  Chungliah .'" 
I  didn't  know  what  that  meant,  but  I  liked  the 
sound  of  it.  I  said  it  over  to  myself :  '"Cha'taka 
Chung'hah  r  It  sounded  like  the  Indian  name 
I  would  have  chosen,  if  I  spoke  Kiowa.  Alice 
Reilly  was  ringing  the  hand  bell,  so  there  was 
no  chance  to  ask  Johnny,  "What  is  it  in 
English?" 

But  at  recess  time  I  stayed  in.  So  did 
Mildred.  She  was  just  as  anxious  as  I  was  to 
find  out  what  I'd  be  to  the  Indians  from 
now  on.  But  when  I  asked  Alice  Reilly,  she 
was  hesitant. 


I 


Of  course  ^ 

 ., —  ^ 

i  can  make 
good  coffee!" 


THE  SECRET  OF  GOOD  COFFEE 


Start  with  clean  coffee  maker,  fresh  coffee,  fresh  cold  water.  Use 
proper  grind  for  maker.  Measure  and  time  carefully.  Always  use 
at  least  of  the  capacity  of  any  coffee  maker.  For  each  serving,  1 
standard  coffee  measure  (2  level  measuring  tablespoons)  to  ^ 
measuring  cup  (6  oz.)  of  water. 

PERCOLATOR:  When  perking  starts,  reduce  heat.  Perk  gently  6  to 
8  minutes.  Time  carefully. 
DRIPt  Pre-heat  pot.  Pour  in  measured  amoimt  of  boiling  water. 
Brewing  should  be  complete  in  4  to  6  minutes.  Stir  before  serving. 
VACUUM:  When  water  boils,  reduce  heat,  insert  upper  bowl.  Stir 
coffee  and  water  and  remove  firom  heat.  Coffee  should  remain  in 
upper  bowl  no  more  than  3  minutes. 

CAUTION:  Brewing  too  long  makes  coffee  bitter.  For  weaker  coffee, 
dilute  after  brewing  according  to  above  recipe. 
NOTE:  If  you  use  "instant,"  vary  the  strength  to  suit  your  taste. 
PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU,  120  WaU  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


I  repeated  "Cha'taka  Chung'hah .'"  She  half 
smiled,  half  frowned.  She  said,  "Mark,  you 
must  realize  that  the  Indian  languages  and 
yours  are  so  far  apart  that  any  Indian  nams 
has  several  possible  translations  in  English. 
For  example,  the  white  men  called  the  great 
Sioux  cavalry  general  Crazy  Horse.  The  In- 
dian equivalent  didn't  really  mean  there  was 
anything  crazy  about  him.  Actually,  it  meant 
that  nothing  and  no  one  could  tame  him  and 
break  him.  'Wild  Horse'  was  a  truer  interpre- 
tation. Even  that  wouldn't  quite  give  the  real 
meaning." 

I  insisted.  "What  does  Cha'taka  Chung'hah 
mean?" 

She  said,  "Well,  Mark,  literally  it  mean: 
Litlle  Big  Mouth."  And  then  I  knew  what 
Johnny  Tail-Feathers  had  done  to  me. 

I  was  Little  Big  Mouth,  He  Who  Talks  Toe 
Loud  and  Too  Much,  and  my  father  was  W{ 
Are  Afraid  of  His  Medicine,  and  as  far  as  the 
Indians  were  concerned,  no  matter  how  hard 
we  tried  we  still  didn't  belong.  School  let  out 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  Johnny  Tail-Feathers. 
No  Indians  came  to  occupy  the  four  hospita 
beds  my  father  had  ready,  in  the  spare  roonu 
at  the  agency.  No  Indians  came  to  ask  for  thf 
doctor.  There  was  no  news  about  a  permaneni 
agent,  and  no  answer  to  the  letter  my  fathei 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt. 

It  got  hotter  and  hotter,  drier  and  dustier 
My  father  was  silent  most  of  the  time.  Mildre* 
was  irritable.  Alice  Reilly  kept  to  herself 
good  deal.  Tom  Tall  Bear  was  less  easygoing 
He  did  a  lot  of  lone  riding,  along  the  reserva 
tion  boundaries.  One  evening  I  saw  him  corr. 
ing  into  town,  and  started  out  to  meet  him.  Hi 
rode  past  me,  and  knocked  at  Alice  Reilly'l 
door. 

I  eavesdropped,  and  wished  I  hadn't.  Hi 
told  her  he  had  been  to  War  Bonnet  on  agenc; 
business,  about  the  seed  grain  my  fathei 
wanted  to  buy  and  distribute  to  the  Indians  s(  v: 
they  could  plant  winter  wheat.  He  said,  "I  hat  .. 
to  hit  a  man.  A  white  man.  Wiley  Haskell,  thi  r 
trader.  He  made  some  remarks,  and  1  had  U  :. 
hit  him."  i  : 

"I'm  sorry  you  did  that,  Tom." 

"I'm  sorry  I  had  to.  His  remarks  were  abou 
you  and  Doctor  Carroll.  With  people  listi 
ing.  Never  mind  what  he  said." 

"You've  told  me,  by  saying  'Never  mind.'l 

"It's  not  a  good  situation,  Alice.  Not  fol 
him,  and  not  for  you.  They're  out  to  blacke^ 
him." 

"And  blacken  me.  What  do  you  think  abou 
it,  Tom?" 

"You  know  what  I  think.  I'd  ask  you  t<' 
marry  me,  if  I  could,  if  I  had  anything  to  ofTe 
you." 

"Don't  ask  me,  Tom." 
"I  won't.  I  won't.  But  neither  will  he." 
"Of  course  not.  How  could  he?  Why  shoul 
he?" 

"You  know  the  answer  to  that." 

"1  hate  to  hear  you  sound  jealous,  Tom. 

"I  hate  being  jealous.  But  I'm  human."  H 
said  that  angrily,  and  turned  and  led  his  horsj 
away.  If  he  saw  me  there  in  the  shadows, 
gave  no  sign.  And  when  Alice  Reilly  realized 
had  heard,  she  went  back  into  her  part  of  th 
house  without  even  saying  "Good  night."  An 
I  was  miserable  What  I  understood  was 
enough.  What  I  wasn't  old  enough  to  undei 
stand  was  worse 


I  rode  with  my  father,  in  the  buckboarc 
going  out  for  another  visit  to  the  Indians.  H 
said,  "If  Mahomet  will  not  come  to  the  mom 
tain,  the  mountain  must  go  to  Mahomet." 
bragged.  I  claimed  I  knew  enough  Kiowa  b 
now  so  that  if  any  of  the  Indians  wanted  t 
talk,  I  could  be  his  interpreter.  I  wasn't  tellin 
the  truth.  1  could  say  a  few  words  and  phrase- 
but  I  couldn't  string  them  together  in  ser 
fences.  But  I  wanted  to  be  important. 

I  had  my  own  explanation  figured  ou 
about  my  Indian  name.  I  said  Alice  Reilly  sai 
an  Indian  name  has  many  meanings.  Cha'tak 
Chung'hah.  I  said,  was  something  like  He  Wh 
Does  the  Talking.  I  assured  myself  that  till 
was  not  exactly  a  falsehood.  I  said  the  goo 
Indians  called  my  father  Ko  Ka  Wan  Kan.  W 
Medicine  Is  Good.  He  said,  "The  only  prob 
lem  is  to  calch  a  friendly  Indian." 

He  changed  the  subject,  from  Indian  t- 
Kipling.  He  said  we'd  have  another  Kiplin 
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esson  while  we  drove  along.  The  idea  was  that 
le  woLiid  quote  some  poem  from  tiie  Barrack 
loom  Ballads  or  some  other  book.  I  was  sup- 
losed  to  memorize  it,  and  then  recite  it,  and 
c\\  him  what  1  thought  the  writer  had  in  mind 
,  hen  he  put  the  words  together,  and  then  spell 
he  words  and  give  definitions.  He  said  this 
•  as  exercise  for  my  brain  muscles,  and  that 
he  more  I  learned,  the  better  equipped  I  would 
c  when  I  went  back  to  school,  wherever  I 
Liii  to  school  next  year. 
I  Ic  quoted  the  lesson  for  the  day.  "  'Some- 
Mii'Z  hidden.  Go  and  find  it.  Go  and  look 
chmd  the  Ranges.  Something  lost  behind  the 
.iiigcs.  Lost  and  waiting  for  you.  Go!"" 
k  hilc  he  made  the  words  ring,  he  stared  ahead 
ji  oss  the  empty  rolling  sand  hills.  I  imagined 
c  remembered  strange  places  he  had  .seen,  the 
ulu  Sea  and  Darien  and  Daiquiri  and  Hong 

Ollg. 

I  quoted  back  at  him,  to  explain  what  I 
loiight  Kipling  intended,  "  'For  to  admire  an' 
>i  111  see.  For  to  bc'old  this  world  so  wide — 

nc\  er  done  no  good  to  me.  But  I  can't  drop 

if  I  tried!'" 

I  k-  said  that  summarized  the  blessing  and 
K  curse  of  the  congenital  wanderer.  "Which 
what  I  was,"  he  said,  "until  I  happened  to 
iiK  inber,  a  little  late,  that  I  had  children,  and 

w  lie." 

I  Ic  spoke  lines  slowly.  "The  Kipling  I  need 
'  remember  now,  and  steer  my  course  by,  is 
hat  he  wrote  when  we  took  the  Philippines, 
ake  up  the  While  Man's  burden.  The  savage 
U  N  of  peace.  Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine, 
lul  bid  the  sickness  cease.' "  Bitterness 
lengthened  in  his  voice.  "  "And  when  your 
i.il  IS  nearest.  The  end  for  others  sought, 
iieli  Sloth  and  heathen  l-olly  Bring  all  your 
ipe  lo  naLighl.'  " 

le  drove  Buck  and  Nellie  faster,  though  we 
id  no  particular  destination.  "'Take  up  the 
hiie  Man's  burden.  And  reap  his  old  re- 
nd The  blame  of  tho.se  ye  better.  The  hate 
liuise  ye  guard.  The  cry  of  hosts  ye  humor 
h,  slowly!)  toward  the  light.'"  He  paused, 
,11  finished:  "'By  all  ye  cry  or  whisper.  By 


all  ye  leave  or  do.  The  silent,  sullen  people 
Shall  weigh  your  Gods  and  you.'  " 

He  told  me,  "Kipling  was  writing  about  real 
Indians,  in  India,  not  here  on  the  Cherokee 
Strip  in  The  Country  That  God  Forgot.  'A 
softer,  kinder  people  in  a  warmer,  greener 
land.'"  Then  something  tore  a  hole  through 
the  dashboard  near  his  feet,  and  an  instant 
later  I  heard  the  crack  of  a  gunshot. 

Another  bullet  kicked  dust  in  front  of  Buck 
and  Nellie.  My  father  flattened  me  on  the 
buckboard  floor.  In  the  same  move,  he  got  his 
Army  .45.  I  hadn't  known  until  then  that  he 
had  taken  to  carrying  the  gun  in  his  medicine 
bag.  He  wrapped  the  reins  around  the  whip- 
stock,  and  jumped  down.  A  third  shot  smashed 
into  the  buckboard  seat,  where  he  had  been  an 
instant  before. 

Somebody  was  shooting  to  hit,  from  the  cot- 
tonwoods  along  the  Cheke  River.  He  started 
running  toward  the  cottonwoods.  A  fourth 
shot  sang  close  to  him.  He  ran  on,  and  dis- 
appeared. Buck  and  Nellie  pulled  against  the 
reins.  I  grabbed  the  reins  and  hauled  on  them, 
yelling  "Whoa!  Whoa!"  To  my  amazement, 
Buck  and  Nellie  obeyed  me. 

I  saw  my  father  coming  back.  He  breathed 
hard,  from  chasing  whoever  it  was  that  tried 
to  shoot  him.  He  inspected  the  buckboard,  and 
used  a  scalpel  to  pry  out  a  slug.  He  talked  to 
himself,  not  to  me.  "Cavalry  carbine.  Inaccu- 
rate at  extreme  range.  Joe  Jack  Rabbit  carried 
a  cavalry  carbine."  He  climbed  up  and  started 
Buck  and  Nellie.  He  headed  for  the  Kiowa 
colony  at  the  chief's  house. 

There  were  Indian  wagons  and  Indian  po- 
nies and  Indian  dogs  all  around  the  chief's 
house  when  we  got  there.  Indian  women  were 
taking  dow  n  tepees.  Indian  children  were  load- 
ing family  belongings  in  the  wagons,  or  making 
packs  for  their  mothers  to  carry.  The  Indian 
men  were  gathered  aroLind  Chief  Two  Babies 
and  the  elders,  who  inspected  mustang  racing 
ponies.  It  .seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  Kiowa 
Nation  had  rallied. 

Silence  fell  when  we  drove  in  among  the  In- 
dians. Chief  Two  Babies  came  toward  us,  fol- 


lowed by  the  elders.  Young  braves  scowled  at 
us.  We  were  intruders,  and  unwelcome.  Ap- 
parently they  expected  my  father  to  tell  them 
not  to  go  where  they  wanted  to  go.  But  before 
he  reached  them,  he  turned  aside. 

He  had  heard  an  Indian  woman  moaning 
and  groaning,  in  the  cyclone  cellar  that  be- 
longed to  Chief  Two  Babies  and  Mrs.  Two 
Babies.  He  moved  in  that  direction.  A  tall 
young  Indian  barred  his  path.  I  tried  to  recall 
the  Indian  words  for  "Stand  aside!"  Before  I 

The  root  of  the  matter,  if  we  want  a 
stable  world,  is  a  very  simple  and 
'  old-fashioned  thing,  a  thing  so  sim- 
ple that  )  am  almost  ashamed  to 
mention  it  for  fear  of  the  derisive 
smile  with  which  the  wise  cynics  will 
greet  my  words.  The  thing  I  mean  is 
love.  Christian  love,  or  compassion. 
If  you  feel  this,  you  have  a  motive  for 
existence,  a  reason  for  courage,  an 
imperative  necessity  for  intellectual 
honesty.  bertrand  russell 

y^jT)  v^^^  KjT^ 

could  get  anything  out,  my  father  pushed  the 
young  Indian  out  of  his  way,  and  entered  the 
cyclone  cellar.  In  a  moment  he  reappeared.  He 
called  to  me  to  bring  his  medicine  bag. 

I  took  it  to  him.  I  knew  his  Army  .45  was  in 
it.  I  saw  Mrs.  Two  Babies  confronting  him. 
She  wore  frayed  barbaric  finery,  feathers  and 
beads,  the  appurtenances  of  her  hereditary  of- 
fice in  the  tribe.  Behind  her,  a  young  Indian 
woman  twisted  and  sobbed  on  a  pallet  in  the 
darkest  corner.  The  tall  young  brave  who 
hiftln't  wanted  my  father  to  enter  the  cyclone 
cellar  pushed  past  me  toward  him. 

He  opened  his  pocket  case  and  took  out  a 
hypodermic  needle.  1  yelled  at  the  Indians, 
"Tall' si!  Tah'si!  Don't  make  trouble!"  He 
paid  no  heed  to  them.  He  gripped  the  sick 
woman's  arm.  She  fought  his  hands.  She  wailed 


when  the  needle  stabbed.  He  threw  his  coat  on 
the  floor,  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves. 

He  told  me,  "I'm  going  to  have  to  do  a 
Caesarean  section.  Should  have  been  done 
hours  ago.  She  may  die  under  the  knife.  Her 
baby  probably  can't  live.  I'm  not  sure.  I'll 
have  to  work  fast.  Too  fast  to  stop  and  lecture 
you  while  I  operate.  I'll  tell  you  what  to  hand 
me.  I'll  tell  you  once,  only  once.  There  won't 
be  time  to  repeat  myself.  If  you  get  it  wrong,  if 
you  can't  stand  what  you'll  see,  if  you  faint  on 
me,  or  run  out  for  air,  she'll  lose." 

He  meant  "I'll  lose."  Young  as  I  was,  and 
frightened  as  I  was,  I  comprehended.  Death, 
his  personal  adversary,  grinned  at  him  in  that 
dank  Indian-smelling  cave.  And  he  forgot  the 
Indians  crowding  closer,  and  that  I  was  a  child 
and  sick  and  his  only  son,  and  went  into  battle 
though  by  all  the  rules  his  fight  was  hopeless. 
What  I  had  to  see,  what  he  did  with  his  scal- 
pels and  other  things  I  handed  to  him  at  com- 
mand, is  still  too  much  to  remember.  It  is  why 
I  am  not  a  doctor  like  my  father.  But  he  beat 
Death  that  time.  The  young  Indian  woman 
lived.  So  did  her  child.  It  was  her  first  son. 

When  it  was  over,  some  time  after  midnight, 
I  stumbled  past  the  Indians  and  out  of  the 
cyclone  cellar.  Indian  dogs  snarled  at  me.  In 
the  distance,  coyotes  bayed.  I  reached  the 
buckboard,  and  touched  Buck  and  Nellie. 
They  snorted  and  stamped.  Unutterably  mis- 
erable, I  climbed  up  to  the  seat.  The  Indian 
cooking  fires  had  burned  low.  I  felt  Indian 
eyes  staring  at  me  out  of  the  darkness.  I  shiv- 
ered, and  pulled  a  blanket  up  around  my  head. 
At  length  I  slept. 

I  waked  at  sunrise,  when  the  Indians  started 
moving  away  along  the  road  to  Long  Lance. 
My  father  came  from  the  cyclone  cellar.  Be- 
hind him  Mrs.  Two  Babies  stood  glaring  bit- 
terly. Chief  Two  Babies  joined  her.  She  spat 
words  in  Kiowa,  and  led  him  to  their  wagon. 
They  joined  the  Indians  driving  away. 

We  followed,  swallowing  the  dust  the  Indi- 
ans raised.  My  father  told  me  where  they  were 
going  in  such  a  hurry.  "They  remembered, 
even  if  we  didn't.  This  is  the  Fourth  of  jLily, 
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when  they  hold  their  annual  powwow  and 
pony  races  at  the  agency.  That  young  woman's 
husband  is  a  champion  Kiowa  rider.  They'll 
bet  everything  they  own.  It  wouldn't  occur  to 
the  woman's  husband  to  cancel  out  of  the 
races  and  stay  and  look  after  her  and  her  baby . " 

He  said,  "You  drive  for  a  while,  son."  He 
leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  said, 
"Son,  I  hope  and  pray  you  never  arrive  at 
where  I  am  right  now.  I'm  too  tired  to  climb 
even  golden  stairs."  We  were  halfway  to  Long 
Lance  when  I  saw  a  rider  galloping  to  meet  us. 
It  was  Tom  Tall  Bear.  He  wouldn't  hurry  his 
horse  that  hard  unless  bad  news  was  the  spur. 
His  father  and  mother  shouted  to  him  as  he 


passed  their  wagon.  He  turned  and  rode  along- 
side for  a  minute.  His  mother  was  doing  the 
talking.  She  was  still  talking  when  he  turned 
again  and  galloped  to  meet  us.  He  told  my 
father  matter-of-factly,  "There's  a  big  delega- 
tion of  special  visitors  at  the  agency.  They  were 
surprised,  not  to  say  shocked,  that  you'd  be 
away  on  Independence  Day." 

My  father  said,  "I've  been  admitting  a  new 
citizen." 

Tom  Tall  Bear  said,  "So  my  mother  told 
me.  She  says  she  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if 
she  hadn't  seen  it.  She  says  for  a  white  man, 
you're  all  right.  That's  a  compliment,  doctor, 
coming  from  her." 


My  father  said,  "It  certainly  is.  Incidentally, 
if  you  talk  to  her  again,  you  might  say  that 
from  my  side,  I  said  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it,  either.  There's  a  lot  in  the 
old  Indian  methods  that  modem  medicine 
hasn't  discovered  yet." 

Tom  Tall  Bear  said,  "You'll  have  to  tell  her 
that  yourself  She'd  accuse  me  of  making  it  up 
to  flatter  her."  Then  he  was  grim.  "The  dele- 
gation from  off  the  reservation,"  he  told  my 
father,  "is  composed  of  a  very  carefully  se- 
lected committee  allegedly  representing  the  In- 
dian Aid  Society.  Heading  it  is  a  real-estate 
promoter  and  all-purposes  blatherskite  named 
Prentiss  Davison.  His  friends  and  fellow 
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schemers  have  chosen  him  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton calling  himself  a  territorial  representative,  I 
to  demand  immediate  statehood  for  Okla-J 
homa.  And  immediate  special  legislation  re-l 
moving  the  Indians  from  their  present  reserva-l 
tions,  and  opening  up  their  treaty  lands  for| 
homestead  settlement  by  white  taxpaying  vot- 
ing Americans.  Mr.  Davison  considers  an  act- 
ing agent  who  fails  and  neglects  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Glorious  Fourth,  to  harangue  thel 
Indians  on  how  lucky  they  are  to  be  wards  of  al 
generous  Government,  is  just  not  the  man  fori 
the  job.  When  I  left  to  look  for  you,  doctor,! 
Mr.  Davison  was  spreading  his  wings  andl 
making  the  eagle  scream,  while  he  orated  from| 
the  text  'All  men  are  created  free  and  equal." 

He  paused.  Then  he  said,  "Mr.  Davison'sJ 
best  friend,  principal  financial  supporter,  pol-i 
icy  maker  and  strong-arm  boy  is  Wiley  Has-| 
kell.  Mr.  Haskell  brought  along  a  helper.  Jo 
Jack  Rabbit."  He  said  earnestly,  "Doctor,! 
they've  got  a  trap  rigged  for  you.  They're  wait-f 
ing  for  you  to  walk  into  it.  My  advice  is,  stay 
lost  till  tomorrow." 

My  father  asked,  "What  can  they  do  to  me? 
Turn  in  some  more  reports  recommending  my 
instant  discharge  as  acting  agent?  Can't  theyl 
get  it  through  their  thick  heads  that  being  firedl 
will  be  a  favor,  for  which  I'll  thank  them?'l 

"Being  fired  as  acting  agent,  yes.  Being  fir 
as  the  agency  doctor  sounds  to  me  like  a  hor 
of  a  different  color." 

My  father  stared.  Tom  Tall  Bear  said 
"What  they  don't  want,  what  they  can't  stanc 
for  because  it  spoils  their  setup,  is  any  whitt 
man  doing  anything  for  the  Indians.  Like  wha 
you  did  last  night  in  the  cyclone  cellar.  Thi 
whole  tribe  will  hear  about  that.  From  m; 
mother.  You'll  have  the  Indians  coming  toyoi 
now,  doctor.  You'll  be  a  big  man  on  the  reser 
\  ation.  Even  if  the  schemers  put  a  hand-picki 
permanent  agent  in  your  place,  and  you're  still 
around,  the  Indians  will  have  a  white  man  t 
speak  up  for  them.  But  if  the  Indian  Bureau'i 
exr>eriment  in  appointing  an  agency  doctotj 
blows  up  in  an  ugly  mess,  they'll  have  all  tl 
ammunition  they  need  to  force  a  change  bad 
to  the  good  old  policy.  Not  to  mention,  d 
tor,  that  if  you  leave  Long  Lance  in  disgrai 
the  bad  name  will  stay  with  you  wherever  yoiil 
hang  out  your  shingle." 

My  father  pondered.  Finally  he  said,  "Yol 
make  sense,  Tom.  You  make  a  lot  of  sei 
Thanks."  He  started  Buck  and  Nellie  on. 

Tom  Tall  Bear  rode  alongside.  He  said,  "] 
figured  you  wouldn't  take  my  advice."  H( 
called  against  the  noise  of  hoofs  and  buck' 
board  wheels.  "But  if  you're  counting  on 
to  back  your  play,  forget  it.  If  Wiley  Haskelll^Jj 
opens  his  mouth  to  me,  I'm  likely  to  kill  himlnEs 
If  I  do,  they'll  blame  it  on  you.  You've  got  fai 
warning,  doctor." 

My  father  nodded,  and  drove  faster.  Re 
membering  how  he  handled  the  three  gui 
slingers  who  put  bullets  through  our  windowi 
and  went  gunning  for  the  sharpshooter  whi 
fired  at  us  from  the  cottonwoods,  and  how  httim 
ignored  the  sullenly  threatening  Indians  in  thJiiasli 
cyclone  cellar,  and  that  he  still  had  his  ArmjIkJidB 
.45  in  his  medicine  bag,  I  was  eager  to  get  tcf 
Long  Lance  and  see  what  he'd  do  about  Prei 
tiss  Davison,  and  Wiley  Haskell,  and  Joe  Ji 
Rabbit. 

But  on  the  edge  of  town,  he  stopped  thfj 
buckboard  and  handed  me  his  medicine  bai 
and  said  to  jump  down  and  run  on  home  am 
stay  there.  Leaving  me,  he  drove  on  into  tl 
biggest  gathering  of  Indians  since  Allotmei 
Day,  when  we  arrived. 

Of  course  I  didn't  stay  at  home.  Thoui 
Mildred  did  her  best  to  stop  me,  I  went  lool 
ing  for  excitement.  And  I  found  it  everywhere' 
The  Indians  had  a  race  track,  circled  by  rope' 
on  stakes,  beyond  the  agency  corral.  Youni 
braves  were  getting  their  ponies  warmed  u| 
Indian  dogs  snapped  at  the  ponies'  legs.  Indiaii  - 
children  were  playing  for  the  stickball  chani' 
pionship.  White  traders  sold  rockets  and  gian 
firecrackers,  that  banged  and  whooshed  on  ali 
sides.  White  gamblers  worked  the  three-card 
monte  cheat,  and  short-changed  the  Indian  ^ 
while  they  took  bets  on  the  races.  Some  of  thl 
Indians  were  getting  drunk.  ' 

The  traders'  wagons  were  decorated  wit!; 
American  flags  and  red-white-and-blue  bunt 
ing.  So  were  the  shiny  Concord  buggies  ii 
which  Prentiss  Davison  and  the  Indian  Ai< 
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ciety  committee  came  from  War  Bonnet, 
c  only  people  I  saw  who  weren't  celebrating 
rc  my  father  and  Tom  Tall  Bear  and  Alice 
'  illy.  They  were  on  the  agency  steps,  answer- 
all  kinds  of  questions  fired  at  them  by 
■ntiss  Davison  and  the  committee  members, 
Icand  female.  1  looked  for  Joe  Jack  Rabbit, 
was  on  guard  at  Wiley  Haskell's  wagon, 
uiddenly  I  came  face  to  face  with  Johnny 
il-Feathers.  He  held  a  rocket  and  was  light- 
1  Its  fuse  with  a  cigar  butt  some  trader  had 
own  in  the  dust.  He  aimed  the  rocket  at 
miss  Davison.  I  yelled  at  Johnny,  "Let  go! 
go  before  it  blows  up  in  your  hands!"  He 
I  .liL'd  a  startled  glance  at  me,  and  instinc- 
I  jly  threw  the  rocket  from  him  just  as  the 
I  ,\dcr  caught.  It  hit  amid  the  Indian  Aid  So- 
1 1\  group,  shooting  stars  while  they  scattered, 
lohnny  ran,  and  so  did  1.  Wc  ducked  under 
'  ky  Haskell's  wagon,  and  bumped  head  on 
111  Joe  Jack  Rabbit,  lie  grabbed  us  and 
;  mmed  us  together.  Johnny  bit  his  wrist.  He 
I  go  of  Johnny  Instead  of  running,  Johnny 
I  kcd  up  a  rock  and 
I  ig  it.  That  made 
.  .lack  Rabbit  let  go 

I  inc.  Joiinny  and  I 

I I  side  by  side,  like 
I  1  quail  escaping. 
,  d  IVom  then  on  we 
'  v  a  team. 

ot  dirtierand  dirt- 

nore  and  more  In- 
.  n.  1  forgot  my  fa- 
I  I's  troubles.  Then 
'  Icy  Haskell  caught 
I  This  time,  we 
Kln't  get  away.  But 

,id  of  beating  us, 
,  lined  us.  He  tilled 
I  hands  with  printed 

Is,  that  advertised 

III);  Pictiiics, 

Seen  in  tlw  Indian 

iiory. 

Iiat  was  Wiley 
1  skcll's  new  scheme 
I  get  the  Indians  to 
i  nd  their  money.  It 
\  ,  cheaper  than  sell- 
1  spoiled  salmon, 
;  I  safer  than  selling 
(lent  medicine. 
?  iichow  he  had  got 
1  d  of  three  reels  of 
I  in,  and  a  hand- 
i  liked  projection  ma- 
(.  le.  and  some  car- 
I  c-lights  equipment. 
I  had  Joe  Jack  Rab- 


in spite  of  the  Immense  sums  of  money 
expended  on  the  education  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  intellectual  elite  does  not 
seem  to  have  increased.  ...  It  seems 
that  the  excellent  hygienic  condi- 
tions in  which  children  are  reared, 
and  the  care  lavished  upon  them  in 
school,  have  not  raised  their  intellec- 
tual and  moral  standards.  .  .  .  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  children  are  much 
happier  in  the  schools  where  Intellec- 
tual effort  and  voluntary  attention 
are  not  exacted.  What  ore  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  education?  In  modern 
civllixation,  the  individual  is  charac- 
terized chiefly  by  a  fairly  great  ac- 
tivity, entirely  directed  toward  the 
practical  side  of  life,  by  much  igno- 
rance, by  a  certain  shrewdness,  and 
by  a  kind  of  mental  weakness  which 
leaves  him  under  the  influence  of  the 
environment  wherein  he  happens  to 
be  placed.  It  appears  that  intelligence 
Itself  gives  way  when  character 
weakens.  ...  In  the  United  States  the 
Intellectual  standard  remains  low  in 
spite  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
schools  and  universities. 

ALEXIS  CARREL 

Man  the  Unknown 
Horpers 


t  nailing  a  big  white 

1 1  sheet  between  posts  in  the  agency  corral, 
e  corral,  with  its  eight-foot-high  stockade, 
5  his  outdoor  theater.  ' 
The  moving  pictures  w  ould  start  as  soon  as 
;ot  dark.  Admission,  men,  women  or  chil- 
li, was  a  quarter.  Twentv-five  cents  was  a 
of  money  to  Indians  whose  annual  allot- 
nt  was  less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  But  ev- 
Indian  wanted  to  see  the  white  man's  new- 
invention.  Long  before  sundow  n,  Joe  Jack 
bbit  had  sold  so  many  admissions  through 
corral  gate  that  there  was  hardly  room  for 
ley  Haskell  to  set  up  his  machinery. 

hnny  Tail-Feathers  wouldn't  believe  the 
ole  thing  wasn't  another  white-man  fake.  I 

1  him  I  knew  all  about  moving  pictures, 
it  was  a  slight  exaggeration.  But  at  least  I 
:w  more  about  moving  pictures  than 
nny  Tail-Feathers  knew,  so  for  a  change  I 
Id  be  Little  Big  Mouth  and  he  couldn't  jeer 
into  silence.  I  was  still  lecturing  v\  hen  all  at 
:e  hard  bright  light  cut  through  the  thick- 
ng  twilight,  and  the  show  began.  Wiley 
skell  had  placed  us  behind  the  bed-sheet 
en,  and  given  each  of  us  two  half-coconut 
lis.  When  we  saw  horses,  we  were  to  bang 

shells  on  a  box,  to  make  the  sound  of 
fs. 

rhe  pictures  were  of  white  soldiers  gallop- 
,  of  Indian  warriors  riding  to  meet  them. 

2  watching  Indians  in  the  corral  were  struck 
nb  for  the  first  minute.  Then  they  began  to 
lut.  The  white  men  killed  Indians  on  the 
een.  The  picture  Indians  fled  from  their 
ite  foes.  The  Indians  in  the  corral  yelled  at 
Indians  on  the  screen  to  stand  and  fight,  to 


kill  the  white  men  or  die  trying.  The  crowd 
surged  toward  the  screen. 

My  hands  froze  in  mid-air.  I  let  my  shells 
fall.  But  Johnny  banged  in  frenzied  cadence, 
yipping  war  whoops.  Then  silence  fell.  I  started 
out  from  behind  the  screen.  I  saw  my  father 
and  Tom  Tal  1  Bear  walking  through  the  crowd 
of  Indians,  toward  Wiley  Haskell  and  Joe 
Jack  Rabbit.  Behind  them  came  Prentiss  Davi- 
son and  the  Indian  Aid  Society  committee, 
and  Alice  Reilly.  Tom  Tall  Bear  carried  his 
Winchester. 

My  father  told  Wiley  Haskell,  "That  will  be 
all  for  tonight,  Mr.  Haskell."  He  told  Tom 
Tall  Bear,  "Tell  the  people  to  go  home.  Tell 
them  to  go  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  right 
away." 

Tom  Tall  Bear  started  talking  in  Kiowa  to 
Chief  Two  Babies  and  Mrs.  Two  Babies.  He 
said,  "There  is  bad  trouble  between  these 
white  men.  If  the  Kiowa  stay,  the  trouble  will 
hurt  them.  Make  them  leave  quickly,  and  let 
the  white  men  settle 
the  things  that  must 
be  settled.  It  is  not 
your  fight." 

His  father  and 
mother  spoke  com- 
mandingly  to  the 
Kiowa.  Young  braves 
protested.  Chief  Two 
Babies  told  them, 
" Tail' si !  Tall' si !"  The 
squaws  began  to  herd 
their  children  out  of 
the  corral.  Family  men 
followed.  Reluctantly, 
muttering  and  looking 
back  resentfully  at  my 
father  who  had  spoiled 
their  fun,  the  young 
braves  joined  the  ex- 
odus. 

Wiley  Haskell  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  Davison, 
you've  been  a  witness. 
Doctor  Carroll  here 
takes  it  upon  himself 
to  order  the  Indians 
not  to  see  the  rest  of 
my  show  although 
they  paid  to  see  it. 
He  orders  me  to  close 
up.  And  I'm  supposed 
to  do  exactly  as  I'm 
told,  no  questions 
asked,  the  same  as  the 
Indians.  What  do  you 
think  about  it,  Mr. 
Davison?" 

Prentiss  Davison  said,  "I  think  that  it's  an 
outrage." 

My  father  asked  him,  "What  would  you 
think  it  was  if  somebody  got  killed  because  of 
Mr.  Haskell's  moving  pictures?" 
"Just  what  does  that  mean,  doctor?" 
"I  mean  that  in  about  two  more  minutes  the 
Indians  might  have  torn  that  moving-picture 
screen  apart.  And  from  that  to  Mr.  Haskell 
would  be  just  a  short  jump." 

"You  have  a  vivid  imagination,  doctor." 
"It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  imag- 
ine what  the  Indians  thought  and  felt,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Haskell's  lack  of  enough  sense  or  de- 
cency to  know  better  than  to  show  them  how 
their  people  were  cut  down  by  the  whites,  and 
why  they're  reservation  prisoners." 

"You  set  yourself  up  as  protector  of  the  In- 
dians. Although  from  all  I  can  gather,  the 
Indians  have  absolutely  no  use  for  you,  resent 
your  interference,  refuse  your  services  as  a 
doctor  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
Indian  Bureau  feels  about  you,  doctor,  when  I 
submit  a  documented  report  in  person.'' 

My  father  started  out  of  the  corral.  Wiley 
Haskell  stood  in  his  way.  "Hold  on,  doc.  I've 
iple  of  remarks  to  add  to  the  record 


Indian  had  her  first.  But  what's  a  half-breed 
squaw,  between  friends?" 

My  father's  control  cracked.  He  hit  Wiley 
Haskell,  as  Wiley  Haskell  hoped  he  would. 
Tom  Tall  Bear  started  forward,  lifting  his 
Winchester.  My  father  knocked  the  rifle  down. 
Tom  Tall  Bear  cried  out  to  him,  "I've  got 
nothing  to  lose.  You  have." 

Wiley  Haskell  rushed  at  my  father.  As  he 
attacked,  he  told  his  allies,  "You  folks  are  wit- 
nesses. He  asked  for  this.  I  got  a  right  to  de- 
fend myself."  Then  he  hammered  my  father 
mercilessly,  driving  him  back  toward  the  bed- 
sheet  screen,  still  brightly  lighted  by  his  motion- 
picture  machine.  He  was  taller,  heavier,  with 


cot  a  coupie  oi  renmiRs 
One  is  you'll  save  everybody  time  and  trouble 
if  you  pack  up  and  leave  of  your  own  free  will, 
before  you're  run  off."  „   ,  „    ,  ^ 

My  father  started  on.  Wiley  Haskell  asked 
"What's  the  attraction  at  Long  Lance,  doc' 
The  half-breed  wench  with  the  Irish  eyes? 

Alice  Reilly  drew  back.  Tom  Tall  Bear 
tightened.  Wiley  Haskell  goaded  my  father 
"A  widower,  with  nothing  much  to  do,  and 
she's  handy.  That  it,  doc?  Of  course  this  big 


thicker  arms  and  huge  gnarled  hands.  He 
fought  with  fists  and  elbows,  knees  and  boots. 
My  father  went  down.  Wiley  Haskell  stamped 
on  him. 

But  somehow  my  father  surged  up,  and 
drove  blows  into  Wiley  Haskell's  body,  dou- 
bling him.  He  was  fast  and  accurate,  a  duelist 
against  a  battering  ram.  Their  leaping  shad- 
ows danced  on  the  moving-picture  screen. 
Then  Wiley  Haskell  reeled,  and  brought  the 
screen  down  with  him.  He  lurched  up  lunging. 
My  father  shook  off"  pawing  fury,  and  hit,  hit, 
hit,  driving  Wiley  Haskell  back  toward  Pren- 
tiss Davison  and  Joe  Jack  Rabbit,  pinning 
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7fc>y  ih  M.OV£? 

Don't  be  a  STRANGER... 

in  your 
NEW 

Home  Tow^, 


Let  Moving  Consultant 
BETTE  MALONE 
help  you  know 
your  way  around 

If  you're  moving  to  a  distant  city  soon,  and  would 
like  to  know  more  about  its  churches,  schools, 
shopping  centers,  transportation  and  other  facilities, 
write  Bette  Malone,  Dept.  LI,  United  Van  Lines, 
St.  Louis  17,  Mo.  She'll  send  you  this  information  along 
with  other  helpful  hints  for  enjoying  a  more  pleasant 
moving  day  ...  all  without  cost  or  obligation. 

And  for  safe,  convenient  "Pre-Planned"  moving 
service  in  exclusive  Sanitized  vans,  call  the  friendly 
United  Agent  in  your  community.  He's  listed 
under  "M@VERS"'  in  the  Yellow  Pagts. 


United  I/an  Lines 


MOVING_WlTH  CARE 


LADIES'  HOME  JOU( 


You'll  feel  like  a  queen  with  the  1959  way  to  wash  better . . . 


liiii 


NEW 


FRIGIDAIRE 


AUTOMATIC 
mSHER 


£  Inside  Frigidaire  only...  the  patented  3-Ring  "Pump"  Agitator. 


bathes 
deep  dirt  out 
without  beating ! 

Cleans  clothes  better 
than  any  other  leading  washer 
tested,  yet  as  gently  as  by  hand! 

NO  BLADES  TO  TANGLE  CLOTHES— 3-ring 
agitator  pumps  up  and  down  to  protect  against 
stretching,  catching,  tangling. 

NO  BLADES  TO  RUB  AGAINST  CLOTHES— 

iraterpower  pumps  detergent  through  every  piece, 
every  fold,  over  every  fiber. 

AND  NO  LINT  TO  EMPTY— it's  automatically 
pumped  away. 


anl«  by  9tn«r»l  moloni  ' 


FRIGID 


6-CYCLE  FABRIC  CARE!  One  dial  sets  an  automatic 
cycle  for  regular  whites;  regular  colors; 
wash-and-wear;  delicates;  specials  like  woolens. 
And  there's  a  special  Soak  Cycle  for  diapers 
or  blankets,  too !  No  guesswork.  No  hand-washing. 


t 
t 
I 
I 
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PROVED  BEST  by  United 
States  Testins;  Company, 
Inc.*  The  Frigidaire 
Washer  proved  best  in 
tests  for  cleanest 
clothes,  for  driest 
spin,  least  lint  formed 
and  best  lint  removal, 
best  automatic  care  ^ 
of  wash-and-wear  fabrics.  ■ 

♦Based  on  identical  tests,  ^ 
under  controlled  laboratory  ^ 
conditions,  of  6  leading  fl 
automatic  washers  g| 
including  3  with  special  W 
wash-'n-wear  cycle.  Reports  «k 
No.  40996  and  40996-A,  dated  • 
May  6  and  June  11,  1958. 


Here's  the  "heart"  of  the 
Frigidaire  Washer— simplest,  most  fabric-safe 
agitator  ever  built  into  a  washing  machine 


Automatically  distributes 
detergent,  bleach,  fabric  s,^ 
and  water  softeners,  even  ^ 
dye,  safely  underwater 
through  automatic  dispensers 
inside  agitator. 


Built  and  Backed 
by  General  Motors 


No  troublesome  tangling! 

% Circulator  pumping  keeps 
^clothes  separated 


Automatically  removes  lint! 

No  traps  to  empty!  Lint, 
dirt,  soap  scum  are 
pumped  away. 


Energy  ring  pumps 
water  and  detergent 
through  every  fabric  J^- 
and  over  every  fiber.  4r 


Model  No.  Wa-59  ond  DCl  id 


ITJGIDAmE  ADVANCED 


Wash  nylons,  Dacrons  with  least  irrinkJi)ig! 

Wash  dark  clothes  with  least  lint !  You'll 
get  washing  results  to  make  you  proud 
with  this  Frigidaire  Laundry  Pair.  See 
them  at  your  Frigidaire  Dealer's. 


1959  Frigidaire  Fabric -Master  Washer 

with  matching  Dryer  for  "Wrinkles  Away" 
drying.  Models  in  Maj^'air  Pink,  Aztec 
Copper,  Sunny  Yellow,  Turquoise,  Char- 
coal Gray  or  Snowcrest  White. 


APPLIANCES   DESIGNED   WITH   YOU  IN  MIND 


FEBRUARY,  1959 
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him  finally  against  the  corral  stockade,  hitting 
him  right  and  left  until  he  pitched  forward  and 
lay  still. 

My  father  was  masked  by  his  own  blood. 
His  shirt  was  ripped  into  shreds.  He  could 
scarcely  stand  or  speak.  But  he  straightened, 
and  said  carefully  to  Prentiss  Davison  and  the 
Indian  Aid  Society  men  and  women,  and  the 
white  traders  crowded  close  behind  them, 
"You've  gotten  what  you  came  for.  So  there's 
nothing  to  keep  you  at  Long  Lance  any 
longer."  They  backed  off  in  a  body.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  great  rush  to  buggies  and  wagons. 
Even  Wiley  Haskell  and  Joe  Jack  Rabbit  hur- 
ried, getting  the  moving-picture  equipment 
loaded. 

My  father  started  steadily  but  slowly  across 
the  street.  Alice  Reilly  darted  ahead,  and  dis- 
appeared into  her  half  of  the  house.  Tom  Tall 
Bear  waited  at  the  corral  gate,  to  see  Wiley 
Haskell  and  Joe  Jack  Rabbit  leave.  1  hesitated, 
then  summoned  courage  to  walk  beside  my 
father,  though  I  expected  his  anger  because  I 
had  disobeyed  him  and  been  where  I  had  no 
business  to  be. 

But  he  said  nothing.  His  hand  dropped  on 
my  shoulder.  It  came  to  me  that  he  was  glad 
to  have  me  there.  I  wasn't  big  enough  to  offer 
much  support,  and  he  was  hurt  and  tired.  But 
1  walked  as  tall  as  1  could.  I  never  felt  so  im- 
portant, or  so  proud. 

Next  morning  early,  Alice  Rcilly  left  Long 
Lance.  She  went  without  saying  good-by.  For 
all  Mildred  or  I  knew,  we  would  never  see  her 
again.  We  missed  her,  more  than  we  had  real- 
ized we  could.  She  had  been  like  part  of  the 
family.  We  were  used  to  having  her  with  us. 
Mildred  cried.  I  didn't,  because  Indians  don't. 
At  least  not  when  anyone  else  is  around.  And 
Johnny  Tail-Feathers  was  very  much  around. 
He  had  seen  the  tight  in  the  agency  corral.  He 
regarded  my  father  with  surprised  awe.  He 
was  even  a  little  less  belligerent  with  me. 

We  wandered  together,  seeking  adventure 
and  finding  none.  The  next  days  were  as  empty. 
Summer  crawled.  The  only  break  in  sultry 
monotony  was  when  my  father  hitched  up 
Buck  and  Nellie.  Then  it  was  taken  for  granted 
lhat  1  would  climb  in  the  buckboard,  and  go 
long  to  do  the  talking. 
One  morning  when  we  drove  past  the  Cross 
Creek  colony,  Johnny  appeared  and  walked 
wistfully  beside  the  buckboard  until  my  father 
laid,  "Climb  aboard." 

After  lhat,  Johnny  was  a  regular  passenger 
on  our  drives  across  the  prairie.  But  the  drives 
were  not  much  fun,  even  for  us.  The  country 
was  drying  up  and  blowing  away.  The  creeks 
ind  even  the  Cheke  River  were  sand  and  sun- 
racked  mud.  Day  after  day  the  sky  would 
-loud  up,  but  it  never  rained. 

Ihe  wind  blew  most  of  the  time,  blowing  the 
dust  so  hard  that  although  we  kept  our  win- 
dows shut  there  would  be  a  layer  of  dry  dirt  on 
he  floor  every  morning.  Mildred  coughed  a 
ot  at  night.  I  hadn't  coughed  much  lately. 
Vlildred  worked  very  hard,  trying  to  keep  the 
louse  swept  and  dusted,  trying  to  keep  our 
lothes  clean  though  she  did  the  washing  with 
ust  a  little  water  in  the  tub  because  that  was 
ill  we  could  spare.  Then  one  night  Tom  Tall 
3ear  brought  Mrs.  Two  Babies  to  the  agency. 
>he  wouldn't  talk  English,  because  she  was 
mbarrassed  by  her  errand.  She  had  come  to 
isk  my  father  to  drive  out  to  the  Cheke  col- 
)ny.  People  were  sick,  men  and  women  and 
hildren.  It  was  some  strange  new  kind  of  sick- 
less,  nothing  she  had  seen  before. 

It  must  have  taken  days  and  nights  for  her 
o  reach  decision.  Now  the  proud  old  lady 
lumbled  herself.  She  confessed,  with  her  son 
s  the  translator,  that  she  was  a  failure.  She 
Juldn't  help  her  people.  She  spoke  for  the 
ibe,  asking  Ma  Ta  Wan  Kan,  He  Whose 
Medicine  We  Fear,  to  come  and  work  his 
igic  where  her  magic  had  failed. 

From  then  on,  there  was  no  day  or  night  for 
ny  father.  He  was  on  his  feet  and  on  the  go  at 
II  hours,  driving  back  and  forth  between  the 
ndian  colonies.  He  gave  battle  to  Death,  the 
ersonal  adversary.  He  lost  oftener  than  he 
'on.  He  helped  the  Indians  bury  the  dead. 
Under  "Probable  Cause  of  Death,"  my  fa- 
lettered  Apparently  Mountain  Fever.  Then 


he  used  ditto  marks,  in  an  always-lengthening 
column.This  was  before  the  various  kinds  of 
influenza  and  pneumonia  were  catalogued  and 
isolated.  People  coughed.  Their  temperatures 
went  up  to  104°  and  even  higher.  They  fought 
for  breath.  Their  lungs  drowned.  Apparently 
Mountain  Fever  was  as  accurate  as  any  "Prob- 
able Cause  of  Death"  known  at  that  time. 

Trying  everything  he  could  think  of,  my 
father  used  up  his  stock  of  medicines.  He  sent 
Tom  Tall  Bear  riding  hard  to  War  Bonnet,  to 
buy  more  medicines,  and  to  dispatch  his  tele- 
gram to  the  Indian  Bureau  reporting  an  epi- 
demic out  of  control  and  asking  for  rush  deliv- 
ery of  urgently  needed  articles.  Tom  Tall  Bear, 
returning,  handed  my  father  what  he  had  been 
able  to  buy  with  the  little  cash  he  had.  "The 
druggist  said  he's  sorry  but  he  can't  extend 
credit  on  your  say-so,  considering  the  situa- 
tion regarding  the  agency.  I  put  a  tracer  on 
your  telegram  to  the  bureau.  It  was  received, 
all  right.  But  I  suspect  it  got  pigeonholed." 

My  father  gave  Tom  Tall  Bear  all  the  money 
he  had,  and  sent  him  back  to  War  Bonnet  for 
more  medicines. 

He  went  on  fighting  Death  as  hard  as  he 
was  able.  I  rode  with  him,  and  talked  for  him. 
The  Indians  called  me  Cha'taka  Chung'hah 
respectfully.  Mrs.  Two  Babies  did  what  my 
father  told  her  to  do.  The  three  of  us  were  in  a 
sod  hut  on  the  far  side  of  the  Cheke,  and  a 
sick  woman  was  passing  the  crisis  and  begin- 
ning to  get  better,  when  Tom  Tall  Bear  ap- 
peared and  called  my  father  aside. 

Heat  lightning  low  on  the  black  horizon 
silhouetted  my  father  when  he  turned  from 
Tom  Tall  Bear  and  told  me,  "Mildred  is  sick. 
He  thinks  she  has  mountain  fever.  We'll  have 
to  get  back  to  town  as  soon  as  we  can." 

Then  without  warning  the  black  skies  opened 
with  a  stunning  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  rain 
came  at  last.  It  was  more  than  rain.  It  was  a 
cloudburst,  roaring  and  hammering.  My  fa- 
ther hurried,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  leave 
while  Death  stood  grinning  at  him.  Tom  Tall 
Bear  had  Buck  and  Nellie  ready.  All  at  once  he 
shouted  and  ran  to  get  my  father  and  show 
him  what  was  happening. 

A  torrent  was  coming  down  the  Cheke  River, 
filling  it  from  bank  to  bank.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens, in  the  sand-hill  country,  when  a  cloud- 
burst breaks.  The  dry  streams  flood  within 
minutes.  Before  we  started  to  cross  at  the  ford, 
crossing  became  impossible. 

My  father  drove  downstream,  with  Tom 
Tall  Bear  riding  ahead  to  guide  us.  We  circled 
hills,  and  splashed  through  water  spreading 
across  low  places.  By  the  time  we  reached  the 
bridge  on  the  road  from  War  Bonnet,  water 
was  over  it  up  to  the  rails.  The  torrent  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  spreading.  Dead 
trees  plunged  through  the  white-capped 
flood.  The  bridge  swayed  and  trembled. 

Lashing  rain  blinded  me,  and  almost 
stopped  my  breathing.  How  much  my  father 
could  see  clearly,  1  will  never  know.  I  think  he 
saw  nothing,  really,  but  my  sister  Mildred  sick 
and  alone,  many  miles  away  beyond  the  rag- 
ing river.  I  think  he  remembered  nothing  but 
that  my  mother  was  sick,  and  alone,  while  he 
was  far  away  in  Panama  helping  strangers. 
And  that  he  came  home  to  her  too  late. 

Against  the  roar  of  the  storm  and  the  flood, 
he  shouted  to  Tom  Tall  Bear,  "Take  care  of 
Mark."  As  he  shouted,  he  put  Buck  and  Nellie 


into  a  run  at  the  bridge,  Tom  Tall  Bear 
reached  from  his  saddle,  to  swing  me  over 
from  the  buckboard.  1  managed  to  avoid  his 
hands,  and  tumbled,  sprawling  on  the  buck- 
board  floor. 

Buck  and  Nellie  went  with  a  rush  until  they 
were  belly  deep  in  the  rushing  water.  Then 
they  reared  and  swerved,  almost  pulling  my 
father  from  the  buckboard  seat.  He  hauled 
hard,  and  yelled,  and  forced  them  straight 
ahead.  Their  hoofs  hit  the  bridge  floor.  He 
drove  one-handed,  cracking  away  with  the 
whip  but  never  quite  touching  them.  I  clung  to 
the  buckboard  side,  and  looked  up  at  him. 

Water  came  into  the  buckboard.  A  log 
hurtled  at  us.  My  father  yanked  on  the  reins. 
Buck  and  Nellie  broke  stride  momentarily. 
The  log  hit  the  buckboard  and  caromed  off. 
The  buckboard  tipped  and  rocked  and 
slammed  against  the  downstream  railing,  but 
Buck  and  Nellie  bulled  right  on.  They  were 
half  running,  half  swimming,  when  we  passed 
the  middle  of  the  bridge.  It  was  about  to  break 
in  two. 

All  at  once  Buck  and  Nellie  were  sliding 
and  stumbling  in  mud,  and  so  furious  at  my 
father  that  they  pretended  to  be  running  away. 
He  let  them  run,  but  he  headed  them  toward 
Long  Lance.  I  knew  he  was  aware  of  me  be- 
hind him.  But  he  never  looked  at  me  or  spoke 
to  me.  Soaked,  miserable,  terribly  aware  of 
my  uselessness  to  hirn,  to  Mildred,  to  myself, 
I  crawled  into  the  buckboard  seat.  We  drove 
on,  in  the  rain. 

The  cloudburst  slackened  at  sunrise.  Red 
show»d  here  and  there,  fringing  the  black 
clouds.  I  saw  a  mud-splashed  Concord  buggy 
in  front  of  the  agency.  As  we  neared  the  agency 
Alice  Reilly  and  three  strangers,  two  white 
men  and  a  matronly  white  woman,  came  out 
of  our  house.  They  stood  in  the  rain,  await- 
ing us. 

One  of  the  strangers  was  the  new  permanent 
agent.  He  had  been  in  the  Rough  Riders  at 
San  Juan  Hill.  Since  1898,  he  had  worked  as  a 
United  States  marshal  in  the  Sioux  Nation  in 
Dakota,  and  as  an  Indian  Bureau  inspector. 
The  matronly  woman  was  his  wife.  She  had 
worked  for  the  Indian  Bureau  before  they 
were  married.  Her  father  and  mother  were 
missionaries  living  with  the  Indians  in  Wyo- 
ming, where  she  was  brought  up.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  were  people  who  liked  Indians  and 
liked  working  with  them.  With  them  and  for 
them. 

The  other  stranger  was  a  farmer  from 
Nebraska,  who  decided  in  middle  age  that  al- 
though he  did  not  want  to  be  a  missionary, 
he'd  like  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  Indians. 
The  Indian  Bureau  had  sent  him  to  Long 
Lance  under  contract  to  get  wheat  farming 
started.  He  would  have  seed  to  distribute,  and 
enough  allowance  for  machinery  so  the  In- 
dians could  get  a  crop  planted.  His  name  was 
Fletcher. 

They  told  me  about  themselves  while  I 
watched  the  closed  door  of  Mildred's  room. 
Mrs.  Morgan  had  taken  charge  of  me  the 
minute  I  stumbled  down  from  the  buckboard. 
She  got  me  into  dry  clothes,  and  tried  to  make 
me  eat  something.  I  couldn't  swallow.  I 
couldn't  talk.  She  understood,  and  so  did  her 
husband.  So  did  Mr.  Fletcher. 

They  made  conversation,  while  I  waited  for 
my  father  or  Alice  Reilly  to  come  out  of  Mil- 


VICIOUS  CYCLE 

BY  fWARJORIE  LEDERER  LEE 

I  shudder  at  the  icy  hiear  of 

Winter;  and  the  less  I  hear  of 

Snow  and  sleet,  the  better.  Still,  I 

Hold  my  tongue  against  my  will:  I 

Know  too  well  when  spring  comes  round,  the 

Man  I  thought  was  true  will  sound  the 

Hunting  horn  and  don  his  wings  and 

Fly  in  search  of  newer  things,  and 

I  with  pen  chewe<l  to  a  splinter 

Will  write  like  mad  in  praise  of  winter! 


dred's  room  and  say  she  was  all  right.  They 
said  the  schemers  and  spoilers  had  run  into  a 
roadblock  at  the  Indian  Bureau,  put  there  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  There'd  be  a  lot  less  cheating 
and  conniving  against  the  Indians,  and  a  lot 
more  decent  treatment  for  the  Indians,  or 
President  Roosevelt  would  take  the  case  to 
Congress,  and  if  that  failed,  to  the  American 
people.  That  was  how  Mr.  Morgan  sum- 
marized matters. 

But  I  hardly  heard.  It  didn't  matter  any 
more.  I  wasn't  Cha'taka  Chung'hah,  adopted 
Kiowa.  I  was  Mark  Carroll,  motherless, 
ashamed  because  I  hadn't  been  kinder  to  my 
sister,  afraid  of  the  enemy  my  father  hated. 
Afraid  to  think  of  what  it  would  be  like,  if  we 
lost  Mildred  the  way  we  lost  my  mother. 
Afraid  for  my  father,  more  than  for  myself. 
Afraid,  and  desolate. 

Mildred  died  that  evening.  When  Alice 
Reilly  took  me  into  the  room,  I  thought  Mil- 
dred was  just  asleep.  Then  I  saw  my  father's 
face.  Then  I  heard  him  speaking,  not  to  me, 
not  to  Alice  Reilly:  "I  had  no  right.  I  had  no 
right  to  bring  her  here,  no  right  to  leave  her,  no 
right  to  forget  about  her  for  the  sake  of  In- 
dians. Indians."  The  word  was  like  a  curse. 
And  Alice  Reilly  bowed  her  head. 

We  went  out  to  the  burial  place  that  the 
Kiowa  called  Wi'yo  Pa'ya'ta,  Where  the  Road 
Ends.  My  father  and  I  rode  in  the  buckboard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Fletcher  and 
Alice  Reilly  followed  in  the  Concord  buggy. 
Tom  Tall  Bear  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  new 
grave  he  had  dug.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  a  car- 
penter as  well  as  a  boss  farmer.  He  had  made 
Mildred's  casket.  It  was  plain,  but  well  con- 
structed. 

My  father's  medicine  bag,  and  our  suit- 
cases, and  his  books  were  in  the  buckboard. 
As  soon  as  we  left  WVyo  Pa'ya'ta,  we  were 
going  to  drive  to  War  Bonnet  and  take  the 
train.  The  Morgans  and  Mr.  Fletcher  had 
asked  my  father  to  think  about  it  for  a  few 
days.  He  told  them  there  was  nothing  to  think 
about.  We  were  leaving.  "I'm  taking  my  son 
back  where  he  belongs.  Among  our  own  peo- 
ple." When  he  said  that,  Tom  Tall  Bear  and 
Alice  Reilly  drew  together.  They  were  not 
angry  at  him,  or  hurt,  because  he  now  believed 
he  hated  Indians.  They  understood.  They 
pitied  him.  They  knew  what  it  is  like,  not  to  be- 
long. 

They  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  white  peo- 
ple now.  Alice  Reilly  opened  Mildred's  New 
Testament,  that  she  had  used  when  we  went  to 
Sunday  school,  and  she  explained  the  First 
and  Second  Commandments.  But  before  she 
began  to  read,  there  was  sudden  distant  sound. 
We  looked  west  across  the  sand  hills.  And  we 
saw  the  Indians  coming. 

They  came  in  their  wagons,  and  on  their 
ponies,  and  on  foot.  Men,  women,  children, 
all  the  Kiowa,  they  came  in  procession,  to  the 
burial  place  called  IVi'yo  Pa'ya'ta  where  only 
Indians  had  been  buried  until  now.  And  as 
they  neared  us,  they  began  to  sing.  I  saw 
Johnny  Tail-Feathers  and  his  mother,  and 
Chief  Two  Babies  and  Mrs.  Two  Babies,  and 
they  were  leading  the  singing.  The  Indians 
sang  for  Mildred. 

They  sang  "Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River?" 
Some  of  them  only  uttered  sounds,  because 
they  knew  no  English.  Others  formed  the 
words  uncertainly.  But  the  Indian  boys  and 
girls  sang  clearly,  from  their  hearts.  The 
Kiowa  jjeople  gathered  around  us.  The  song 
ended.  They  bowed  their  heads,  and  were  si- 
lent. They  had  given  all  they  could,  in  grati- 
tude to  the  white  man  who  worked  for  them 
while  his  own  daughter  was  alone  and  dying. 
They  gave  reverence,  and  sympathy,  and  love. 

And  I  saw  my  father  cry.  I  had  never 
thought  that  he  could  cry.  I  forgot  my  own 
tears,  and  my  misery  and  loneliness.  I  went  to 
my  father,  and  took  his  hand.  We  stood  side 
by  side  until  it  was  time  to  go  away  from 
IVi'yo  Pa'ya'ta,  leaving  Mildred  there. 

And  my  father  looked  at  the  Indians,  and  at 
me,  and  after  a  long  moment  he  turned  Buck 
and  Nellie  away  from  the  road  to  War  Bonnet 
and  the  railroad  and  the  white  man's  world. 
And  he  drove  back  to  Long  Lance,  because 
now  at  last  we  both  knew  it  was  home,  where 
we  belonged.  end 
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"I  don^t  know  what  I  want — I  don't  even 
know  what   half  (»f  those  things  are/' 


l$i:ST  FI\II:M3 


Give  him  a  cliance  to  teach  you. 


Rv  CWEN  WALKER 


A  casserole  of  sauerkraut  and  vegetables, 
rose-tinted  from  the  meat  of  ham  hocks 

gently  simmered,  is  a  blessing  to  the  budget. 


Most  women  are  much  too  timid  about  taking 
their  butchers  into  their  confidence.  The  butcher 
is  the  cook's  best  friend,  if  she  would  only  real- 
ize it.  This  specialist  at  the  meat  counter  can  advise  her 
on  meat  cuts,  whatever  the  status  of  her  pocketbook  or 
current  family  tastes. 

A  roast  is  a  good  buy  if  it  is  chosen  for  minimum  of 
bone,  and  cooked  to  preserve  a  maximum  of  flavor.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  Cinderella  cuts — hocks,  shanks, 
ribs,  heart,  kidney,  and  so  on — which  have  a  particular 
charm  of  their  own.  They  will  not  yield  their  flavor  and 
tenderness  instantly.  They  demand  of  the  cook  ingenuity 
and  imagination,  which  in  the  end  add  up  to  artistry.  The 
thing  to  remember  about  conquering  the  less-tender  cuts 
is  that  it  takes  either  long,  slow,  moist  cooking,  a  break- 
ing of  the  fibers  by  grinding,  or  a  preliminary  session 
with  a  meat  tenderizer  to  turn  them  into  delicacies — but 
it's  worth  it! 

Given  a  flick  of  spice  or  herbs,  a  piquant  sauce,  even 
an  old  hen  can  become  a  poem  of  a  dish,  as  you  will  see. 

So  get  to  know  your  butcher  and  the  meats  with  the 
lower  price  tags  and  go  home  and  create  some  wonderful 
savory  dishes  like  the  ones  on  these  pages.Thewhole  family 
will  be  in  your  kitchen  sniffing.  I'm  willing  to  bet  on  it! 


FLANK-STEAK  ROLL-UPS 

Buy  a  2-pound  flank  steak  and  have  your  butcher  score  it  for  you.  Cut  pieces 
of  steak  2"  wide  and  H"  thick  by  slicing  into  the  meat  diagonally  and  across  the 
grain.  This  will  make  the  flank  steak  as  tender  as  possible.  Salt  and  pepper  the 
meat  well.  For  the  stuffing,  mix  1  cup  fresh  bread  crumbs  with  J  2  cup  finely 
diced  celery.  Saute  1  cup  finely  minced  onion  until  golden  in  3  tablespoons 
butter.  Add  1  cup  finely  chopped  mushrooms,  and  cook  a  few  minutes  longer. 
Now  stir  the  mushrooms  into  the  bread-crumb  mixture  with  H  cup  melted 
butter.  Season  with  I  teaspoon  salt,  ^2  teaspoon  curry  powder  and  a  dash 
of  pepper.  Add  more  curry  if  you  like.  Place  a  tablespoon  or  so  of  dress- 
ing on  each  meat  slice.  Roll  up  and  fasten  with  a  toothpick.  Place  roll-ups  on 
broiler  pan  and  brush  with  a  mixture  of  3 1  cup  melted  butter  and  '  i  teaspoon 
rosemary.  Broil,  close  to  the  heat,  about  5  minutes  on  each  side,  basting  twice. 
Meat  should  still  be  pink.  Flank  is  tough  when  served  well  done,  so  watch  this! 
Makes  4-5  servings. 


ALSATIAN  SAUERKRAUT 

Place  2  ham  hocks  weighing  about  2  pounds  each,  2  cups  water  and  1 2  peppercorns 
in  a  heavy  kettle.  Cover  and  simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender  and  falling  from  the 
bone.  Cool,  remove  the  meat  from  the  bones,  trim  off  fat  and  cut  into  bite-sized 
pieces.  You  should  have  about  4  cups  ham.  Set  aside  2  cups  broth  from  which  the  fat 
has  been  skimmed.  Cook  12  slices  bacon  until  crisp  and  break  into  3^2"  pieces. 
Scrape  and  finely  dice  2  carrots;  peel  and  finely  chop  1  medium  onion;  peel  and 
cut  1  medium  apple  into  cubes.  Drain  two  14-ounce  cans  sauerkraut,  and  make 
a  layer  in  the  bottom  of  a  3-quart  casserole,  using  '  3  the  total  amount.  Add  a  layer 
of  ham,  a  layer  of  onion  and  a  layer  of  carrot,  using  the  total  amount  of  each. 
Peel  and  grate  1  large  potato  and  spread  evenly  over  the  top.  Sprinkle  with  32  the 
bacon.  Then  repeat  the  layers  of  sauerkraut,  ham  and  onion.  Make  a  layer  of  the 
diced  apple,  another  layer  of  the  sauerkraut  and  top  with  the  remaining  carrot  and 
bacon.  Add  the  2  cups  ham  broth,  cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  P., 
for       to  2  hours.  Makes  8  servings. 
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OSSI  BUCCHI 


Braised  knuckle  of  veal, 

known  as  ossi  bucchi  in  Italy, 
with  rice  pilaf  is  a  dish  to  remember. 


When  a  stewing  hen  is  a  good  buy, 
brew  it  ivith  vegetables  for 

a  heartening  and  savory  Brunsivick  stew. 


Have  your  butcher  cut  2  veal  shanks  into  3"  pieces.  Heat  6  tablespoons  salad  oil  in 
a  heavy  Dutch-oven-type  utensil  and  brown  veal  well  on  all  sides.  Mix  }  i  cup  each 
chopped  carrot  and  onion,  K  cup  finely  chopped  celery,  1  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  parsley,  1  teaspoon  salt,  J4  teaspoon  black  pepper  and  3^  teaspoon  mon- 
osodium  glutamate.  Add  to  the  kettle,  cover  and  simmer  15  minutes.  Mix  1  cup 
chicken  stock  with  one  8-ounce  can  tomato  sauce.  Stir  into  the  vegetable  mixture 
and  simmer,  covered,  for  2  hours  and  15  minutes,  or  until  meat  is  tender.  Remove 
the  meat.  Skim  off  fat  and  thicken  gravy  with  a  flour-and-water  paste.  Return  the 
meat  to  the  kettle  and  bring  gently  to  a  boil.  Serve  hot  with  rice  pilaf  (recipe  on 
rice  packages)  and  fresh  broccoli.  Makes  4-6  servings. 


BRAISED  BEEF  SHIN 

Buy  2  pounds  lean  shin  beef.  Cut  meat  into  VA"  cubes  and  sprinkle  with  1 
teaspoon  meat  tenderizer,  making  sure  you  pierce  the  meat  well  with  a  fork.  Let  it 
stand  at  room  temperature  for  about  40  minutes.  Dust  with  flour,  salt  and  pepper 
and  brown  well  in  3  tablespoons  butter.  Add  the  bones,  2  cups  water,  1  bay  leaf, 
crushed,  1  clove  garlic,  minced,  3  onions,  sliced,  1  tablespoon  vinegar  and  J  o  tea- 
spoon savory.  Cover  and  simmer  slowly  until  tender,  about  3  hours.  Add  more 
water  if  needed.  It  will  make  its  own  thickened  gravy.  Remove  bones.  Serve 
braised  beef  with  boiled  potatoes.  Makes  4  servings. 


BRUNSWICK  STEW 

Place  a  5-pound  cut-up  stewing  hen  in  a  large  kettle.  Add  2  quarts  water,  1  table- 
spoon salt  and  I  cup  minced  onion.  Simmer  until  tender — about  1 3'^  to  2  hours. 
Remove  hen  from  broth  and  cool.  Take  meat  from  skin  and  bones  and  cut  into 
bite-sized  pieces.  Skim  fat  from  broth.  Return  meat  to  broth  along  with  2  cups 
canned  tomatoes,  drained,  1  cup  sliced  canned  or  thawed  frozen  okra,  drained, 
1  tablespoon  each  salt,  Worcestershire  sauce  and  tomato  paste,  34  teaspoon  thyme, 
and  yi  teaspoon  each  cayenne  and  black  pepper.  Simmer  for  20  minutes.  Add  2  cups 
(1 34  packages)  frozen  baby  Lima  beans.  Cook  for  another  40  minutes.  About  ten 
minutes  before  it  is  done,  add  2  cups  frozen  or  canned  whole-kernel  com.  Thicken 
to  desired  consistency  with  a  little  flour-and-water  paste.  Serve  in  soup  bowls  with 
crusty  hot  French  bread.  Makes  3  quarts  stew. 


SPICY  SPARERIBS 

Cut  3  pounds  meaty  spareribs  into  serving-size  pieces  and  brown  in  2  tablespoons 
hot  salad  oil  in  a  heavy  kettle.  Mix  together  one  103  2-ounce  can  tomato  soup,  1 
medium  onion,  peeled  and  grated,  '  2  cup  water,  2  tablespoons  each  vinegar  and 
brown  sugar,  1  tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  1  teaspoon  celery  seed,  3i  tea- 
spoon cayenne  pepper,  and  ]/%  teaspoon  each  cumin  seed  and  (if  you  can  get  it) 
spice  Parisienne.  Cook  over  hot  water  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  for  10  min- 
utes. When  the  meat  is  well  browned  on  all  sides,  pour  off  all  fat  and  add  the 
barbecue  sauce.  Simmer,  covered,  for  1  hour,  stirring  ribs  occasionally  and  bast- 
ing with  sauce.  Makes  6  servings. 


NEW-PENNY  MEAT  LOAF 

Mix  together  132  pounds  ground  beef,  }4  pound  pork  sausage  and  M  cup  cracker 
crumbs.  Add  2  well-beaten  eggs,  34  cup  milk,  1  teaspoon  salt,  14  teaspoon  onion 
salt  and  34  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning.  Mix  thoroughly  and  press  evenly  into  an 
8"x8"x2" casserole.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°F.,  for  25  minutes.  Meanwhile, 
mix  together  2  cups  milk,  34  cup  corn  meal  and  '  ■>  teaspoon  salt  in  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler.  Cook  over  hot  water,  stirring  frequently,  until  smooth  and  thickened, 
about  10  minutes.  Blend  mixture  into  2  well-beaten  egg  yolks.  Beat  2  egg  whites  un- 
til stiff  but  not  dry  and  add  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  mixing  well.  Fold  in  the 
com-meal-egg-yolk  mixture.  Remove  the  meat  loaf  from  the  oven,  pour  off  any 
excess  fat,  and  cover  with  the  spoon  bread.  Return  to  the  oven  and  bake  45  min- 
utes longer.  Serve  immediately.  Makes  6  servings. 


1;ef-and-kidney  pie 

Make  enough  pastry  for  a  2-crust  9"  pie.  Roll  out  the  bottom  crast  and  line  a  9'' 
pie  plate.  Cut  1  pound  lean  beef  chuck  into  cubes.  Sprinkle  with  3^^  teaspoon  meat 
tenderizer,  piercing  meat  with  fork.  Let  stand  at  room  temperature  for  30  mmutes 
Meanwhile,  remove  the  fat  from  1  beef  kidney  or  2  veal  kidneys.  Cover  with  aDout 
3  cups  water  and  simmer  for  10  minutes.  Remove,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  trmott 
any  extra  fat  that  might  still  be  there.  Strain  the  broth  and  measure^  Dredge  beet 
cubes  with  seasoned  flour  and  brown  in  about  3  tablespoons  melted  Du«er.  aqu 
1  clove  garlic,  the  beef  kidney  and  %  cup  flour.  Heat  and  stir  until  he  flouj  tmns 
golden.  Pour  in  2  cups  kidney  stock  and  season  with  1  teaspoon  salt,  /8teasP°°" 
pepper,  a  generous  pinch  each  of  savory  and  marjoram.  Cover  and  s™"^ 
the  meat  is  tender,  about  an  hour.  Turn  into  the  crust.  Add  1  No.  I  can  sma. 
whole  onions,  drained.  Cover  with  the  top  crust  and  bake  in  a  not  oven  jo  ., 
for  10  minutes,  reduce  heat  to  moderate,  350°  F.,  and  bake  until  the  .rust 
brown,  about  20  minutes  more.  Makes  6  servings. 


SAVORY  LAMB  SHANKS 

Have  your  butcher  saw  4  lamb  shanks  into  three  pieces  each.  Sift  together  34  cup 
flour,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  34  teaspoon  each  black  pepper  and  garlic  salt.  Roll  the 
pieces  of  lamb  in  the  flour  mixture  and  brown  well  on  all  sides  in  3  tablespoons 
hot  salad  oil.  Remove  browned  meat  from  the  skillet  and  stir  2  tablespoons 
of  the  remaining  flour  mixture  into  the  fat.  Add  1  cup  chicken  broth  and  cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  well  blended  and  thickened.  Return  meat  to  skillet, 
cover,  and  simmer  for  about  2  hours  until  meat  leaves  the  bones  easily.  Take 
the  meat  from  the  gravy,  then  cool  slightly  and  remove  the  bones.  Skim  fat 
from  the  gravy  and  blend  in  1  cup  commercial  sour  cream.  Add  1  cup  cooked 
peas;  return  the  meat  to  the  skillet  and  simmer  very  gently  3  minutes  longer. 
When  ready  to  serve,  remove  meat  to  serving  dish.  Add  some  of  the  hot  gravy 
to  1  egg  which  has  been  beaten  until  frothy.  Blend  into  the  gravy  remaining  in 
the  skillet,  heat  for  about  1  minute  and  pour  over  meat  in  the  serving  dish. 
Makes  about  6  servings. 
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How  you  can  break  up  the 

VICIOUS  CYCLE  of 

NERVOUS  TENSION  HEADACHES 

Better  than  aspirin  even  with  buffering  added 


How  Tension 
Headaches  Start 


90%  of  all  headaches  are  caused  by  tension  that  comes  from  a  source 
you'd  never  suspect  —  the  muscles  of  back  of  neck  and  scalp.  This  tension 
causes  pressure  on  nerves  and  tiny  blood  vessels  and  results  in  pain.  In 
turn,  the  pain  builds  up  more  tension,  more  pressure  and  makes  your 
headache  worse.  That's  why  you  should  try  the  special  medication 
in  Anacin  (nof  found  in  aspirin  or  even  in  aspirin  with 
buffering)  to  give  fast  and  more  complete 
pain  relief  and  break  up  the  vicious 
tension  headache  cycle. 


ANACIN"^  •  Relaxes  Tension 
•  Releases  Pressure  •  Relieves  Pain  Fast 

Tension  headaches  need  the  special  medication  in  .^nacin  for  more 
complete  pain-relief.  So  why  limit  yourself  to  aspirin  or  buffered  aspirin 
which  contain  only  one  pain  reliever  when  you  can  benefit  bv  the  extra 
medication  in  Anacin?  .Anacin  contains  not  just  one  but  a  combination 
of  medically  proven  ingredients  which  3  out  of  4  doctors  recommend 
for  headache  pain.  And  here's  why  Anacin  gives  a  'better  total  effect' 
in  relieving  pain  of  tension  headache,  neuritis  and  neuralgia  .  . . 

The  special  medication  in  Anacin  —  which  you  do  not  ^et  in  aspirin  or 
buffered  aspirin  —  relaxes  the  tension,  releases  the  pressure  and 
promptly  relieves  your  headache.  Anacin  stops  the  vicious  pain  cycle 
fast.  Anacin  Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They  do  not  upset  your  stomach. 
Buy  Anacin  today. 


3  out  of  4  doctors 
recommend 
the  ingredients  in 
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CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED? 
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When  o  man 
does  so  by  cli 
der  steadied 
who  believes 


breakfast  he  snapped  and  snarled  at  the  girls. 
He  growled  at  me,  but  I  didn't  answer  back; 
I  didn't  speak  to  him  at  all.  That  evening,  as 
usual,  he  arrived  home  from  his  job  the  worse 
for  liquor. 

■"For  a  long  while  now  Mollis  has  been 
drinking  more  and  more  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  cope  with  the  situation.  I've  repeatedly 
suggested  that  he  consult  a  psychiatrist,  but 
he  refuses.  Six  months  ago  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  talk  to  the  pastor  of  a  big  downtown 
church,  a  specialist  in  advising  problem  drink- 
ers, but  the  experiment  was  not  successful. 
I've  borrowed  books  from  the  library  and  got 
pamphlets  from  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
group  and  scattered  them  around  the  house, 
but  Mollis  hasn't  even  glanced  at  the  material. 

I've  had  no  previous  experience  in  dealing 
with  anybody  who  drinks  too  much.  In  my 
girlhood  daddy  used  to  serve  wine  on  very 
special  occasions,  but  hard  liquor  was  un- 
heard of  in  our  family.  Mollis'  mother  and 
father— they  are  divorced  and  both  are  now 
married  to  other  people — take  an  occasional 
cocktail,  but  they  aren't  hea\ y  drinkers.  They 
would  be  shocked  to  learn  how  much  Mollis 
drinks,  I'm  sure. 

"I'm  taking  college  courses  in  the  evening 
to  get  teaching  credentials.  My  major  subject 
is  psychology.  From  my  studies  I  have  gath- 
ered the  mipression  that  as  Mollis'  wife  I  may 
be  partly  to  blame  for  his  drinking  problem. 
Frankly,  I  can't  sec  where  I  have  failed  as  a 
wife.  I'm  a  good  cook  and  housekeeper,  with- 
out hk-'mg  a  perfectionist.  We  live  in  a  house 
that  Mollis  chose  in  a 
neighborhood  that  is  really 
too  expensive  for  us.  I 
balance  our  budget  by  sav- 
ing on  my  own  clothes, 
making  the  children's 
clothes,  doing  all  the  laun- 
dry, including  Mollis"  shirts. 
I  don't  scrimp  on  his  food —  ^  g 

I  feed  him  meat  cver>' eve-  -^fc-^^'-^.' 
ning— but  I  serve  cheap, 
nourishing  dishes  to  the  girls  and  myself. 
Fortunately,  we  enjoy  pancakes  and  casse- 
roles. Two  mornings  a  week  I  teach  in  the 
neighborhood  nursery  school.  I  earn  seven 
dollars  a  session,  enough  to  meet  our  insur- 
ance payments. 

■'Mollis  works  for  his  father  and  stepmother 
in  their  printing  shop.  Mis  prospects  are 
bright.  Me  has  been  promised  sole  ownership 
of  the  business  eventually — but  at  the  moment 
he  is  paid  less  than  he  is  worth.  Mis  folks 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  anybody  else  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  for 
work  Mollis  does  for  ninety  dollars.  Ne\er 
once  have  I  complained  of  this  injustice.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Mollis  complains  about  his 
job  and  criticizes  his  parents  I  defend  them 
and  try  to  sv\eeten  his  sour  feelings.  My  sis- 
ters are  married  to  professional  men  with 
upper-bracket  incomes,  but  I  show  and  feel 
no  en\>  of  their  possessions.  It  is  Mollis  who 
is  envious.  We  ate  Thanksgiving  dinner  with 
my  youngest  sister  and  her  husband  casually 
mentioned  that  he  was  in  the  market  for  a 
boat  and  Mollis  left  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  meal  and  drove  home  without  the  girls 
and  me.  Mis  childishness  was  embarrassing  to 
everybody. 

"Me  reacts  so  poorly  to  my  people  that  I 
have  cut  our  meetings  to  a  minimum.  We  see 
far  more  of  his  parents  than  we  see  of  mine. 
I  keep  in  touch  with  my  father  by  telephone 
and  1  do  my  telephoning  when  Mollis  is  at 
work. 

"Ever>'  Sunday  we  entertain  his  father 
and  stepmother  either  at  lunch  or  at  dinner. 
Since  Mollis  is  scheduled  to  inherit  the  busi- 
ness, I  feel  I  should  do  my  part  in  maintaining 
a  close  association.  Once  a  week  1  write  a 
long  newsy  letter  to  Mollis'  mother,  who  lives 
in  Northern  California.  By  waging  an  active 
campaign  I'm  sometimes  able  to  persuade 
him  to  add  a  skimpy  postscript.  Last  year 
Mollis  borrowed  his  mother's  expensive  for- 
eign car  for  our  vacation — she  is  married  to  a 
prosperous  lawyer — but  it  was  September  be- 
fore I  could  induce  him  to  send  her  a  thank- 


succeeds,  he 
mbing  a  lad- 
by  a  woman 

in  him. 


you  note.  It's  hard  for  me  to  understand  a  son 
who  won't  write  to  his  mother. 

"Mollis  is  hard  to  understand  in  many  ways 
Our  daughters  are  beautifully  well  behaved 
and  he  is  proud  of  them,  I  know.  Yet  he  nags 
them  all  the  time.  Yesterday  Elise  jumped  off 
the  back-yard  fence,  a  distance  of  five  feet  at 
the  most,  and  Mollis  carried  on  as  though  she 
had  risked  her  neck.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
prevent  him  from  lugging  her  to  the  doctor 
for  an  X  ray  of  her  spine.  He  won't  concede 
that  climbing  and  jumping,  bumps  and  bruises 
are  a  necessary  part  of  childhood.  Not  long 
ago  six-year-old  Nancy,  our  youngest  child, 
skinned  her  knee  skating  and  he  confiscated 
the  skates.  Last  week  he  made  a  mortal  enem\ 
of  my  next-door  neighbor  by  denouncing  her 
son  for  climbing  up  on  their  roof.  Hollis  is  4 
nut  on  safety — his  peculiar  version  of  safety 
"One  Sunday  some  years  ago,  shortly  be- 
fore Nancy  was  bom,  we  were  taking  a  drive 
in  the  country.  A  speed  maniac  cut  around  us 
on  a  curve,  nearly  caused  an  accident,  and 
then  raced  on.  Instead  of  swearing  and  then 
simmering  down,  Hollis  instantly  decided  it 
was  up  to  him  personally  to  apprehend  the 
speeder.  He  lit  out  in  pursuit  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  regardless  of  pregnant  me  and  our  two 
youngsters,  the  danger  to  us  and  to  the  general 
public.  I  protested  and  he  put  us  out  beside 
the  road  and  then  on  he  went.  An  hour  later 
he  came  back  and  picked  us  up.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  overtaken  the  sf>eeder  and,  acting 
under  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  rights  I  hadn't 
known  existed,  put  the  surprised  man  under 
arrest.  He  had  escorted  him  to  a  police  station 
and  there  had  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  newspapers 
for  doing  something  so  un 
usual.  Hollis  was  pleased 
as  Punch  at  seeming  so  im 
portant.  I  considered  his 
course  of  action  silly  and 
irresponsible.  And  with  all 
his  fine  talk  of  safety,  I 
-^►^  notice  he  doesn't  hesitate 

nowadays  to  drive  a  car 
when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

"I  was  only  twenty  when  I  married  Hollis, 
and  deeply  in  love  with  him.  He  was  warm 
and  aflectionate  and  my  whole  family  is  on 
the  undemonstrative  side.  Also,  I  mistakenly 
believed  Hollis  was  solid  and  dependable  like 
my  father.  I  am  the  oldest  girl  in  our  family 
and  my  mother  has  always  been  in  delicate 
health.  When  I  was  growing  up  daddy  and  I 
were  more  or  less  obliged  to  operate  as  a  team 
in  holding  the  home  together.  I  was  planning 
menus  and  doing  most  of  the  family  cooking 
at  ten.  By  the  age  of  twelve  I  took  charge  of 
daddy's  bookkeeping.  He  osvned  an  inde 
pendent  grocery  store  and  was  gradually 
crowded  into  bankruptcy  by  the  chains.  When 
dad  lost  his  store  he  got  a  job  w  ith  a  big  chain, 
training  their  employees.  My  first  two  years 
at  college  I  attended  classes  in  the  morning 
and  worked  beside  him  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
personnel  offices  of  the  chain.  I  was  working 
there  when  I  met  Hollis. 

In  those  days  he  seemed  protective  and 
considerate  and  glamorous  too.  He  was  play- 
ing college  football  and  couldn't  smoke,  but 
he  carried  cigarettes  for  the  girls  he  dated. 
He  learned  my  brand  the  night  we  met  and 
ne\er  forgot  it.  I  was  extra  thrilled  by  his 
thoughtfulness.  I  didn't  smoke  at  home.  Daddy 
disapproved.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
he  and  mother  disapproved  of  Hollis.  They 
objected  to  the  divorce  in  his  background. 

"Two  davs  before  Hollis  joined  the  Army 
Air  Corps  I  brushed  aside  their  objections  and 
daddy  and  mother  became  reconciled  to  my 
decision.  We  had  a  nice  home  wedding.  When 
Elise  was  born  Hollis  was  overseas  and  daddy 
drove  me  to  the  hospital.  Both  sets  of  my  in- 
laws were  also  on  hand;  indeed,  Hollis'  father 
attempted  to  pay  all  my  confinement  bills.  No 
doubt  my  father-in-law's  generosity  was  well 
meant,  but  I  declined  the  gift.  I  had  saved  the 
monev  to  pay  for  my  own  baby — I  worked 
throughout  my  pregnancy— and  I  didn't  need 
to  touch  the  Armv  allotment. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  168 
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Fanct/  baking  is  made  easy  at  the 

Ann  Pillsbuiy  Kitchens 


"ELABORATE"  CAKE . . .  PILLSBURY  QUICK! 

If  you  follow  the  complit^ated  European  recipe,  a  torte 
takes  most  of  tlie  morning  to  bake.  Mut  this  pretty  torte 
is  quick  and  easy,  thanks  to  the  streamlined  recipe  de- 
veloped by  our  I'illsbury  home  economists. 

MAKE  6  LAYERS  FROM  3  AND  FILL  WITH  JELLY! 

Golden 
Festival 
Torte 


ANOTHER  PILLSBURY  "IDEA-CAKE". . .  this  time  with  a 

Bavarian  accent!  A  real  time-saver,  yet  it  looks  like  a 
work  of  art.  The  filling  is  jelly  from  your  pantry 
shelf.  The  "frosting"  is  sweetened  whipped  cream. 
The  cake  is  Pillsbury  Golden  Yellow,  tender  and 
moist  as  the  best  homemade.  All  together,  a  most 
elegant  cake — one  you  can  make  on  your  busiest  day! 

GOLDEN  FESTIVAL  TORTE 

Prepare.,  one  package  Pillsbury  Golden  Yellow  Cake 

Mix  according  to  directions.  Bake  in  two  9-inch 
round  pans.  Prepare  1  package  Pillsbury 
Loaf -size  Golden  Yellow  Cake  Mix,  and  bake 
in  a  9-inch  round  pan.  Cool. 

Split  each  cooled  layer  into  two  layers,  making  six 

layers  in  all.  Cut  with  a  thin  long-bladed  knife. 

Stack . .  .  layers,  spreading  tart  red  jelly  (about  1  cup 

in  all)  between  layers. 

Beat ....  1  cup  whipping  cream,  sweeten,  and  frost  top 
and  sides.  Chill. 

THIS  RECIPE  GUARANTEED  OVEN-PERFECT  BECAUSE  IT'S 
OVEN-TESTED  IN  THE  ANN  PILLSBURY  KITCHENS 


Nothing  says  lovin'like  something  from  the  oven...  and  Pillsbury  says  it  best! 


A 


GOLDEN 

nuow 

CAKE  MS 


Pillsburjf 

CAKE  MIXES  ..i 


™  ....  CAKE  MIX  f 

No  "leftover"  mix!  Only  Pillsbury  makes 
both  large  and  loaf-size  mixes,  so  you  can 
make  tall,  terrific  triples  with  no  waste! 
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LADIES'  HOME  JO^ 


A  Tluid"  Skin  Softener 
proved  even  more  effective 
tlian  pure  lanolin 

Clinical  studies  at  Boston  Medical  Center  reveal 
new  facts  about  treatment  of  skin  dryness 


Boston,  Mass.  (Special)  Dermatolo- 
gists report  that  skin  constantly  dried 
by  harsh  detergents— or  sun  and  wind 
—soon  becomes  moisture  starved. 

To  prevent— or  correct— this  seri- 
ous condition,  there  is  a  remarkable, 
fast-acting  "fluid"  skin  softener 
proved  even  more  effective  than  pure 
lanolin— far  superior  to  preparations 
containing  silicone— in  the  treatment 
of  skin  dryness  on  hands  and  face. 

In  fact,  out  of  7  leading  lotions 
tested  at  a  Boston  Medical  Center, 
this  particular  skin  softener  gave  the 
best  results  in  the  shortest  time . . . 


actually  decreased  wrinkling. 

The  reason  for  its  amazing  effec- 
tiveness is  its  exclusive  formula  which 
combines  a  moisturizing  humectant 
with  an  invisible  "breathing  barrier" 
agent  that  holds  natural  moisture  in 
as  it  shields  the  skin's  surface  from 
drying  irritants.  Together,  they  work 
with  nature  to  help  restore  supple 
beauty  and  soft  texture  to  the  skin. 

This  "lluid"  skin  softener,  which  is 
used  by  millions  of  men  and  women, 
is  known  as  Campana  Italian  Balm®. 
Ask  for  it... at  toilet  goods  counters 
everywhere.  Advertisement 


TnOtWOe  FOLDING 
BAMQUET 
TABLES] 


PROTECT 

YOUR  CHILD 


FROM 

WET  BEDS 

with  STAYDRY*  PANTIES 


This  All-ln-One  panty  is 
recommended  by  many  leading 
doctors  as  the  solution  to 
an  embarrassing  condition 
that  causes  psychological 
disturbances. 

Day  and  night  protection, 
comfortable,  panty  is  in- 
visible under  clothing. 


^  GuoroDteed  by 
L  Good  Houteketpln{^ 

Not  a  diap6r,  Staydry  is  made  of  lightweight 
absorbent  material  with  waterproof  outer 
covering  of  soft  plastic.  Tape  closures, 
machine  washable,  boilable,  quick  drying. 
End  the  needless  mess  and  expense  of  rubber 
sheets,  extra  linens  and  higii  laundry  bills. 
PERFECT  FOR  ADULTS  with  this  problem. 


JOUN  SALES,    141  Fostertown  Rd.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y 

r  ~  Money  Back  Guarantee  In  10  Days  t 

JOLAN  SALES,    141  Fostertown  Rd.  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

Send  .  .  .  SlayJrys    Q  C.O.D,    □Postpaid  Total*  

Check  Box  lor  EXACT  Size! 
Infants:  child 

Adult 
Siiei 


□  Med.   .    SI  69 

□  Lg.    .  .  .$1.98 

□  Ex.  Lg.  $2.49 
(up  to  30  pounds) 


□  18  □  20.  $3.49 

□  22   □  24  .  $3.98 

□  26   C  28  .  $4.98 

□  30   □  32  .  $5.98 

□  34  □  36.  $6.98 
Larger  Sizes  Available 


Name   

Address   

City   .State . 


HOW  TO  MEET  EXPENSES 

You  ran  earn  rxtra  ra.sh  to  rru-ct 
pxpi>ns('s  by  aclIiriK  subsrriptions 
to  th»'  Ladirs'  Home  Journal,  The 
Sahirday  Krriiiny  Poxl,  Holiday,  and 
.Jark  and  .Jill,  and  other  popular 
maijazinps.  Earn  KCfi'T^us  commis- 
.sionH  in  your  .spare  time.  We'll  .send 
details  without  obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
486  Indapendenc*  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


h's  Free  too! 

Here's  a  Book 
Every  Family  Should  Read 

.  . .  not  just  because  it  illustrates 
in  full  color  all  the  natural  and 
man-made  wonders  of  the  Magic 
City  .  .  .  not  just  because  it  tells 
the  story  of  Miami  as  it  has  never 
been  told  before.  We  want  to  pre- 
sent you  with  this  handsome  bro- 
chure because  we  know  that,  for 
you  and  your  family,  it  will  prove 
the  key  to  the  happiest  days  of 
your  lives. 

The  City  of 


Young  or  old  ...  wage  earner  or  executive 
— Miami  spells  vacation  magic  to  milliont. 
And  Miami  con  spell  VACATION  magic 
for  you/ 


A 

"Miami  Invitation,"  Dept.  NM-4 
320  N.  E.  5th  St.,  Miami,  Florida 

A'iame  

Address  

City  State  
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"When  Hollis  received  his  discharge  we  had 
our  baby  paid  for  and  I  had  made  the  down 
payment  on  our  first  home  with  the  money  he 
sent.  I  have  always  managed  our  finances  and 
tried  to  keep  our  credit  rating  high,  although 
Hollis  hasn't  been  exactly  co-operative.  My 
choice  of  a  residence  was  too  modest  to  suit 
him.  We  soon  sold  and  acquired  our  present 
place.  For  a  while  Hollis  had  grandiose  ideas 
of  buying  up  surplus  warplanes  from  the 
Government  and  operating  his  own  airline. 
But  he  lacked  capital. 

"When  Hollis  went  to  work  for  his  father 
and  stepmother  we  were  floundering  along  on 
the  last  of  his  savings  and  the  little  I  could 
earn,  and  were  sinking  rapidly  into  debt.  His 
father's  offer  of  the  job  seemed  like  a  godsend 
to  me,  even  though  1  knew  he  didn't  particu- 
larly enjoy  the  printing  business.  Perhaps 
w  hen  1  qualify  to  teach  he  can  find  a  job  else- 
where for  a  while.  Or  perhaps  by  then  his 
peop\e  will  retire  and  he  will  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  business. 

"If  Hollis  would  stop  drinking  and  would 
treat  our  daughters  with  more  sympathy  and 
understanding,  our  marriage  would  be  fine." 

Hollis  Tells  His  Side: 

"My  drinking  is  more  of  a  problem  to  Ruth 
than  it  is  to  me,"  said  Hollis,  a  curly-haired 
man  of  thirty-eight  with  a  charming  smile  but 
defensive,  evasive  eyes. 
"I'm  by  no  means  a 
lush.  Ruth  rarely  comes 
out  and  tells  me  what 
she  honestly  thinks,  but 
in  her  own  way  she  has 
made   plain    that  she 
thinks  I'm  a  drunkard, 
a  financial  washout,  a 
flop  as  a  husband. 

"She  strews  uplift 
books  around  the  house 
for  me  to  read  and  looks 
crushed  and  sad  when 
I  ignore  them.  She  drags 
references  to  psychia- 
trists into  the  conver- 
sation and  suggests  I 
would  benefit  from  psy- 
choanalysis. My  char- 
acter may  be  dubious 
and  my  ability  second 
rate,  but  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  my 
mind.  Several  months  ago  she  maneuvered 
me  into  an  interview  with  a  fire-eating  evan- 
gelist in  a  downtown  mission  church;  this 
bird  practically  read  me  out  of  the  human 
race  and  sent  me  buckety-buckety  to  the  near- 
est bar  when  I  got  away  from  him. 

"ril  admit  that  at  times  I  pack  away  a  few 
too  many.  However,  my  drinking  doesn't 
seem  to  interfere  with  my  work.  1  produce 
more  on  my  job  than  I  am  paid  to  produce 
and  work  under  conditions  nobody  else  would 
tolerate.  My  father's  printing  shop  is  located 
in  a  cheap-rental  area  and  occupies  a  ware- 
house basement  which  is  stifling  in  summer, 
freezing  in  winter.  I  have  to  drive  thirty-five 
miles  to  reach  it — which  means  a  seventy-mile 
round  trip — and  then  spend  a  nine-  or  ten- 
hour  day  taking  my  stepmother's  orders  and 
ignoring  her  unfunny  wisecracks.  The  other 
morning  I  was  five  minutes  late  and  she 
greeted  me  with  a  cheery  'Good  afternoon.' 
When  I  got  up  for  a  coffee  break  she  osten- 
tatiously inquired  the  time  and  then  wound 
her  watch.  On  my  return  she  sent  me  back  to 
the  drugstore  to  get  her  a  sandwich;  she  sim- 
ply wanted  to  show  the  other  employees, 
presumably  my  subordinates,  who  had  the 
whip  hand.  My  job  in  the  plant  is  to  plan  and 
sufjervise  their  work,  but  I  have  no  authority. 

"After  a  long  day  with  my  stepmother — 
my  father  spends  his  time  calling  on  the  cus- 
tomers—I am  in  the  mood  for  a  little  fun  and 
relaxation.  I  can  be  sure  it  won't  be  waiting 
for  me  at  home.  Under  ideal  traffic  conditions 
I  barely  make  it  to  our  house  by  seven  p.m. 
Ruth  and  the  girls  have  their  supper  at  five 
o'clock.  I'm  supposed  to  enjoy  eating  from  a 
solitary  tray  pulled  up  before  the  TV  set.  No 
companionship,  no  attention.  As  a  general 
rule  Ruth  is  either  helping  the  girls  with  their 
homework,  studying  her  own  lessons,  or  rush- 
ing ofi"  to  one  of  her  college  classes.  Some- 
times she  tosses  me  a  perfunctory  question 


about  my  day,  but  if  I  start  to  describe 
latest  brush  with  my  stepmother  she  s 
lets  me  understand  I  was  probably  to  bi 
in  the  matter.  I  seldom  discuss  my  work 
home. 

"A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  had  the  temei 
to  kiss  her  as  she  was  steaming  out  the  d 
She  went  ramrod  stiff".  At  first  I  got  mac 
then,  deciding  to  make  a  joke  of  the  to 
me-not  bit,  I  asked  why  she  didn't  scream 
a  policeman.  Believe  it  or  not,  she  diJ 
realize  1  was  joking.  Ruth  is  a  bright  gir! 
she  is  prim,  and  she  has  no  sense  of  hu 
at  all. 

"Last  year  at  her  sorority  conventioi 
kissed  one  of  the  sisters  in  plain  view  oi 
president  and  a  dozen  other  sisters  and  R 
reacted  as  though  I  had  shattered  the  se\ej 
commandment.  Another  time,  a  long  \\r 
ago,  she  and  I  were  in  a  Las  Vegas  night  cl 
which  had  one  of  those  undressed  cho 
lines;  a  bouquet  of  paper  flowers  was  thro 
in  my  direction  and  I  fielded  it.  Ruth  w 
pale  with  shocked  disapproval  and  co 
manded  me  to  throw  the  bouquet  straii 
back,  which  I  declined  to  do.  I  said  kiddin 
that  the  gals  in  the  chorus  line  served  a  va 
social  function  and  I  hoped  our  daught 
would  be  as  useful  to  society  someday  ; 
add  as  much  to  the  gaiety  of  life.  I  doubt  R 
has  ever  forgotten  or  forgiven  me  that  p 
ticular  remark.  She  interpreted  it  as  a  slair 
her  and  her  ideals  < 
as  an  insult  to  ourc 
dren. 

"I'm  not  present 
myself  as  the  pen 
father;  I  am  sure 
not.   However,  1 
our  kids  as  much 
Ruth  does.  Indeed, 
some  ways,  I  believ 
am  more  seriously  c( 
cemed  for  their  welfa 
She  is  much  too  lax 
laying  down  the 
and  enforcing  sensi 
rules  and  regulatio 
Ruth  doesn't  und 
stand  the  perils  of  liv 
as  I  do.  I  was  tauj 
to  value  safety  and 
ticipate  emergenc 
during  my  years  in 
Air  Corps.  I  have  been  in— or  over— h 
the  major  countries  in  the  world.  I  h; 
crossed  the  oceans  eight  times — I  have  flo 
the  Pacific,  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Soi 
Atlantic— and  I  ought  to  know  someth 
even  if  Ruth  thinks  I'm  just  a  delinque 
I've  had  some  hard  lessons,  some  close  ca 
One  time  flying  the  South  Pacific  I  risked 
lives  of  seven  men  by  forgetting  to  check 
gasoline  supply.  Another  time  I  shot  the 
off  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand  horsing  aroi 
with  a  forty-mm.  shell.  I  don't  take  chan 
now,  but  I  didn't  know  any  better  as  a  i 
recruit. 

I  had  no  safety  training  when  I  was  a  V 
that's  for  sure.  My  kids  should  be  grateful 
my  guidance;  not  one  of  them  has  ever  ha 
broken  bone  or  been  badly  hurt.  The 
thing  I  can  remember  is  being  kicked  b: 
horse — why  was  I  allowed  in  the  stable 
myself? — and  my  second  recollection  is 
falling  out  of  a  haymow  and  breaking  my  1 
My  father  and  mother  were  living  toget 
then,  but  I  guess  they  were  too  absorbed  « 
their  own  internal  warfare  to  worry  about  r 
They  were  divorced  when  I  was  seven  ! 
father  gave  mother  the  custody.  But  whe 
was  twelve  she  got  married  again  and  ham 
my  custody  back  to  him.  Ruth  is  always  al 
me  to  write  letters  to  my  mother  and  1 
awfully  tired  of  it.  I  should  think  Ruth  mi 
recall  that  mother  ducked  out  of  attend 
our  wedding  because  she  couldn't  be  the  ' 
of  it.  And  I  would  like  to  know  why  R 
insists  upon  constantly  entertaining  my 
mother,  who  detests  me  as  much  as  I  del 
her. 

"Ruth  and  I  just  don't  feel  the  same  ab 
parents  and  kinfolk.  She  and  I  have  had 
fight  for  everything  we  own — we  are  still  u> 
the  secondhand,  beat-up  furniture  we  star 
out  with — and  there  is  no  doubt  I'm  the  I 
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man  financially  in  both  families.  It  bores  me 
to  sit  around  with  her  sisters  and  listen  to 
their  husbands  talk  about  their  stupid  boats 
and  stupid  swimming  pools  and  late-model 
automobiles.  These  days  even  my  father-in- 
law  earns  more  than  I  do.  Ruth's  father  means 
the  world  to  her— I  often  think  he  counts 
more  with  her  than  I  do— and  she  telephones 
him  every  day.  She  considers  his  advice  more 
important  than  mine.  Perhaps  it  is. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  no  idea  exactly 
where  I  stand  with  Ruth,  with  my  children, 
my  father,  my  mother,  my  in-laws,  any  of  my 
relatives.  My  hunch  is  that  all  of  them  think 
of  me  as  a  negligible  quantity.  Strictly  unim- 
portant. 

"The  only  time  in  my  life  I  ever  fell  im- 
portant was  during  my  Air  Corps  years. 
There  I  had  the  assurance  of  knowing  I  was 
a  valuable  member  of  a  team,  that  all  of  us 
were  working  for  our  common  good.  I'm 
crazy  about  flying.  After  the  war  my  big 
dream  was  to  make  a  career  in  flying,  but 
Ruth  couldn't  buy  my  dream.  You  can't 
blame  her.  Experienced  pilots  were  a  dime  a 
dozen;  we  already  had  one  child  and  a  house 
to  pay  for.  I  had  no  choice  except  to  follow 
her  advice  and  grab  my  father's  offer  of  a 
job.  I  disliked  it,  but  it  paid  a  living  wage. 

I  don't  intend  to  sell  Ruth  short.  She  is  a 
wonderful  housekeeper,  a  wonderful  man- 
ager. In  these  inflationary  days  it's  a  miracle, 
but  she  feeds  the  five  of  us  on  twenty  dollars 
a  week,  whereas  another  guy  of  my  acquaint- 
ance boasts  that  his  wife  feeds  four  on  twenty- 
five  dollars.  I  suspect  Ruth  gives  me  better 
food  than  she  gives  herself  and  the  girls, 
which  is  something  I  dislike  but  can't  control. 
I  have  very  little  control  over  Ruth  and  next 
year  when  she  gets  her  credentials  and  lands  a 
teaching  job  I'll  have  none.  I  wish  Ruth 
didn't  consider  it  necessary  for  her  to  work 
regularly.  And  I  wish  she  wouldn't  use  her 
nursery-school  earnings  paying  insurance  pre- 
miums. What  she  ought  to  do  is  buy  some 
pretty  things  lor  herself.  If  there  is  any  clothes 
money  in  our  budget,  she  gets  something 
sensible  for  the  girls.  She  hasn't  bought  a 
dress  for  herself  in  years. 

"In  acting  as  our  purchasing  agent,  Ruth 
doesn't  think  in  terms  of  what  she  wants  but 
in  terms  of  what  will  do.  She  was  that  way 
long  before  our  marriage.  Her  sisters  teased 
their  father  for  ski  clothes  and  party  dresses 
and  wound  up  with  fancy  wardrobes,  but 
Ruth  scrimped  along  with  sweaters  and  skirts. 
Her  conception  of  money  is  entirely  different 
from  mine.  On  payday  I  want  to  splurge 
and  celebrate — I  always  bring  her  and  the 
children  some  little  thing,  if  only  a  bag  of 
peanuts  or  malted  milks — but  she  wants  to 
pay  the  bills  and  debate  endlessly  the  wise 
way  to  dispense  the  chicken  feed  left  over. 
Since  she  is  the  smarter  manager,  it's  sen- 
sible for  her  to  handle  our  finances. 

"Still  and  all,  I  get  bored  with  turning  over 
my  entire  pay  check  to  her  and  drawing  up  a 
bill  of  particulars  if  I  need  a  little  more  than 
my  puny  allowance  for  lunches  and  gas  and 
oil.  Six  months  ago  there  was  an  Air  Force 
dinner  and  I  told  her  I  would  like  to  go.  She 
didn't  ask  how  much  I  needed  or  the  amount 
I  wanted.  She  asked  me  the  price  of  the  dinner 
ticket  and  when  I  said  two  seventy-five  she 
counted  out  that  exact  sum.  What  1  wanted 
was  at  least  five  dollars.  My  empty  pockets 
spoiled  the  dinner  for  me. 

"Last  month  my  car  needed  expensive  re- 
pairs, and  rather  than  explain  the  repairs  in 
detail  and  have  each  item  O.K.'d  by  her,  I 
got  an  advance  and  used  my  vacation  money 
to  pay  the  garage.  1  haven't  told  her  yet  what 
I  did  with  the  money.  I  would  like  to  float  a 
loan  fmm  mother  so  Ruth  and  the  kids  could 
have  their  trip,  but  I  know  she  wouldn't  hear 
of  it.  She  would  rather  suffer  along  without  a 
vacation. 

"Three  years  ago  I  received  an  unexpected 
Christmas  bonus  and  before  she  heard  the 
news  I  bought  dandy  gifts  for  the  girls. 
But  I  got  my  real  big  boot  in  buying  every- 
thing for  Ruth,  every  single  thing  I  had  ever 
heard  her  admire:  a  white  negligee  with  a  fluffy 
collar,  a  black  lace  nightgown,  a  steam  iron, 
a  nest  of  tables,  a  whistling  teakettle,  and  I 
don't  know  what  all. 


"She  returned  most  of  the  stuff  to  the  store, 
but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  the  giving.  Probably 
she  didn't  realize  I  was  trying  to  win  back 
some  of  the  affection  and  tenderness  we  used 
to  share.  In  the  early  days  of  our  marriage 
Ruth  was  aftectionate  and  warm,  but  for  a 
long  while  she  has  been  cool  and  distant.  In 
the  evenings  she  is  too  busy  and  preoccupied, 
too  tired  from  the  burdens  of  the  housework, 
the  children  and  her  studies,  to  be  interested 
in  love-making.  In  the  mornings  I  have  to 
gulp  breakfast  and  leave  by  six-thirty  at  the 
latest.  Occasionally  I  tell  myself  that  my 
hunger  for  affection  and  approval  may  ex- 
plain my  drinking.  Alcohol  seems  not  only  to 
release  me  from  the  pressures  built  up  on  my 
job  but  to  dull  my  interest  in  sex. 

"I  stay  bone-dry  over  the  weekends  without 
difficulty.  I  keep  busy  working  on  our  place 
and  fooling  around  with  the  girls.  On  the 
weekday  evenings,  as  I  start  the  thirty-five- 
mile  drive  from  the  plant,  it  seems  I  just  can't 
face  the  dullness  and  deadncss  of  the  evening 
awaiting  me  at  home.  So  1  buy  a  pint,  or 
maybe  I'm  satisfied  with  a  half  pint  and  I 
turn  into  a  parking  lot  and  sit  there  playing 
the  radio  and  thinking  my  own  thoughts  until 
the  pint  is  gone. 

"I  know  that  kind  of  drinking  is  foolish  and 
not  much  fim  and  maybe  it's  wrong.  I've  run 


If  man  if  "woman's  work,"  as  he  Is 
said  to  be,  then  it  Is  high  time  that 
both  men  and  women  loolc  more 
deeply  into  women's  activities.  If  his 
being  her  work  means  that  she  sup- 
ports and  tends  him.  Indulges  and 
reflects  him,  until  she  Is  alone  with 
the  truth  she  never  voices,  except 
when  her  tongue  ejects  poison,  then 
the  recklessness  of  man  is  past  be- 
lief. His  being  "her  work"  can  mean 
many  regrettable  things,  but  It  con 
also  mean  that  his  soul  Is  greatly  In 
her  keeping,  his  insight  and  his 
honesty  and  many  of  his  possibilities 
are  held  In  her  hands,  so  that  her 
"work"  is  not  safe  for  either  unless 
she  has  great  qualities,  and  man 
would  do  well  to  know  that  he  needs 
the  best  In  woman. 

FLORIDA  SCOTT-MAXWELL 

Women  and  Sometimes  Men 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 


up  quite  a  sizable  debt  the  last  six  months 
buying  liquor  which  I  don't  really  enjoy." 

The   Marriage  Counselor  Says: 

"Ruth  and  Mollis  were  intellectually  above 
average,  but  were  below  average  in  emotional 
maturity.  Marriage  must  be  a  co-operati\e 
enterprise;  instead  of  pulling  together  as  part- 
ners, these  two  were  pulling  farther  and 
farther  apart.  Ruth  awarded  herself  high 
marks  as  a  wife  because  she  refrained  from 
making  scenes,  but  the  long  periods  of  cool 
silence  to  which  she  subjected  Mollis  were 
probably  harder  on  a  man  of  his  temperament 
than  open  conflict  would  have  been. 

"She  knew  practically  nothing  about  Mollis 
as  a  person,  was  ignorant  of  his  desires  and 
needs.  Me  knew  as  little  about  her.  They 
didn't  trust  each  other.  She  hid  her  purse,  he 
hid  the  evidence  of  his  drinking.  The  lines  of 
communication  between  them  had  completely 
broken  down.  Unless  they  were  quarreling 
they  spoke  only  of  triv  ialities. 

"During  my  early  interviews  with  Mollis  I 
focused  our  discussions  upon  the  possibility 
of  his  finding  a  more  satisfactory  way  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  authority 
on  alcoholism,  but  it  seemed  obvious  his 
drinking  stemmed  from  his  bitter  discontent 
with  his  job.  Me  simply  couldn't  face  the 
prison  Ruth  had  made  of  his  home  after 
spending  the  day  in  the  prison  his  stepmother 
had  made  of  his  job.  Also,  it  seemed  possible 
he  might  be  hitting  the  bottle  with  the  sub- 
conscious idea  of  defying  his  stepmother  and 
attracting  Ruth's  attention  to  himself,  as  a 
naughty  child  will  misbehave  to  win  the 
rebuke  of  a  busy,  aloof  mother. 


"Many  people  who  persuade  themselves 
they  can  solve  their  problems  by  finding  a  new 
occupation  or  moving  to  another  part  of  the 
country  are  merely  running  away.  Mollis'  case 
was  different  in  that  his  job  was  a  good  big 
chunk  of  his  problem.  In  addition  to  disliking 
his  stepmother,  he  disliked  the  printing  busi- 
ness. All  his  major  interests  were  bound  up 
in  the  air  industry.  In  the  beginning  he  was 
afraid  to  risk  a  change.  At  my  suggestion  he 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Ruth — the  first 
genuine  conversation  that  had  taken  place 
between  them  for  a  long  while — and  to  his 
surprise  and  relief  she  urged  him  to  make  the 
break.  By  that  time  she  herself  had  changed 
enough  to  understand  that  nobody  can  suc- 
ceed at  work  he  hates. 

She  confessed  to  Mollis  that  she,  too.  dis- 
liked his  stepmother  and  had  only  been  doing 
her  duty,  as  she  saw  it,  in  the  Sunday  enter- 
taining. Ruth  had  a  rigid,  conventional  over- 
conscientious  outlook.  Mer  personality  had 
been  formed  back  in  her  childhood  when,  the 
eldest  in  the  family,  she  had  tried  to  fill  her 
ailing  mother's  shoes.  She  lived  her  life  by 
rote — in  many  ways  she  was  more  hidebound 
than  her  parents- and  felt  guilty  and  uncom- 
fortable whenever  she  spent  money  or  time 
on  herself  or  her  personal  pleasure.  This  duti- 
ful humorless  type  of  person  can  be  very 
tiresome  to  others,  as  Ruth  finally  perceived 
after  we  had  had  numerous  interviews. 

"With  deliberate  effort,  she  endeavored  to 
become  more  relaxed  and  easygoing  in  her 
attitude.  She  didn't  rush  out  and  buy  an 
elaborate  wardrobe  that  she  couldn't  afford, 
but  she  did  visit  a  beauty  parlor  a  novelty 
with  her.  and  got  a  new,  becoming  haircut. 
And  she  bought  a  couple  of  pretty  flufl"y 
blouses,  in  colors  Mollis  admired,  to  wear  in 
the  evening. 

"She  agreed  it  wasn't  up  to  her  to  straighten 
out  Mollis"  relationship  with  his  parents,  an- 
noy and  hurt  him  by  defending  them,  prod 
him  to  write  his  mother,  respect  his  father. 
After  she  realized  that  Mollis"  treatment  of  his 
parents  and  his  feelings  about  them  weren't 
her  responsibility,  she  was  able  to  give  her 
conscience  a  rest.  She  also  became  able  to 
clarify  her  thinking  about  her  own  parents 
and  to  perceive  that  insecure,  supersensitive 
Mollis  had  some  basis  for  his  jealousy  of  her 
people.  She  had  let  him  believe  that  she  placed 
more  value  on  their  opinions  than  on  his 
opinions  And  it  was  clear  she  was  overly 
dependent  on  her  father.  During  the  course  of 
our  consultations  she  smoked  a  cigarette  in 
her  father's  presence  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life;  her  father  accepted  this  trivial  declaration 
of  independence  without  demur  and  Mollis 
was  deeply  gratified. 

"With  the  assistance  of  friends  in  the  Air 
Force  he  undertook  an  exhaustive  search  for 
a  different  job.  Before  he  found  the  job  affairs 
between  him  and  his  stepmother  came  to  a 
crisis.  An  acquaintance  to  whom  he  owed  a 
small  sum  of  money  appeared  at  the  plant  to 
collect.  When  Mollis'  stepmother  denounced 
him  for  his  thriftlessness  in  front  of  the  other 
employees,  he  quit  on  the  spot.  By  the  time 
he  arrived  home  his  stepmother,  undoubtedly 
bethinking  herself  of  his  value  to  the  firm, 
had  telephoned  to  apologize  and  to  request 
that  he  return  to  his  desk.  In  the  old  days  it  is 
possible  Mollis  might  have  gone  back  to  the 
scene  of  his  humiliation.  But  Ruth  who  had 
financial  courage  and  who  had  acquired  some 
know  ledge  and  understanding  of  her  husband, 
insisted  he  stick  by  his  guns.  The  resignation 
held. 

"For  nearly  a  month  Mollis  was  unem- 
ployed and  he  and  Ruth  stewed  and  sweated 
over  every  bill,  but  they  did  their  worrying 
together.  They  used  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  again.  They  talked  about 
themselves  and  their  daughters,  their  ideas 
and  ideals,  their  hopes  for  the  future.  They 
hadn't  talked  to  each  other  that  way,  Ruth 
reported  to  me,  since  their  honeymoon.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  Mollis  found  employ- 
ment, not  in  an  aircraft  plant  but  in  a  plant 
that  manufactures  missiles. 

"At  present  his  earnings  most  weeks  are 
slightly  less  than  he  earned  in  the  printing 
business,  but  there  are  red-star  weeks  when 
his  overtime  pay  more  than  makes  up  the 
difference,  and  his  future  looks  promising.  If 


he  ever  does  inherit  his  father's  shop— the 
possibility  still  exists — he  intends  to  sell  it. 
Mollis  isn't  in  the  line  of  business  he  once 
dreamed  of  and  he  is  obliged  to  drive  nearly 
seventy  miles  a  day  to  and  from  the  missiles 
factory,  but  the  tension  and  pressures  he  used 
to  feel  have  almost  disappeared.  These  days  he 
doesn't  stop  on  the  long  drive  home  to  con- 
sume a  pint  of  whisky.  Mis  liquor  problem, 
which  I  doubt  was  ever  as  grave  as  some  of 
his  other  problems,  is  gone. 

"When  he  arrives  home  in  the  evening  he 
sometimes  drinks  a  bottle  or  so  of  beer.  He 
then  sits  down  to  share  dinner  with  Ruth.  She 
feeds  the  children  earlier,  but  defers  her  own 
meal  so  she  and  Mollis  can  talk  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  Right  now  they  have  to 
figure  their  money  very  closely,  but  they  do 
their  figuring  together.  If  Ruth  eats  pancakes, 
she  serves  Mollis  pancakes.  Me  shoulders  his 
part  of  the  load  in  the  budgeting.  , 

"Ruth  didn't  grab  control  of  the  family 
purse  strings  by  her  own  wish;  the  couple  fell 
into  the  habit  of  letting  her  manage  all  their 
financial  arrangements  during  Mollis'  war- 
time absence  and  afterward  clung  to  the  prac- 
tice for  no  particular  reason.  Mollis  now. 
cashes  his  weekly  check  instead  of  turning  it 
over  intact  to  Ruth.  Me  pays  some  of  the  bills' 
and  holds  back  whatever  amount  he  wants 
for  his  personal  needs.  Me  hands  the  majori 
portion  of  his  earnings  to  Ruth,  knowing  she 
will  spend  the  money  wisely.  Mis  bitterness  all 
being  forced  to  account  to  her  for  every  penn;  • 
he  spent  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  problen  | 
was  easily  solved.  It  was  only  necessary  fc 
him  to  express  to  Ruth  his  desire  to  hand 
his  own  pay  check.  She  simply  didn't  kno\ 
how  her  questions  humiliated  him. 

"Ruth  and  Mollis  had  more  difficulty  in 
ironing  out  their  differences  in  the  rearing  of 
the  children.  Muman  nature  isn't  all  of  a 
piece.  Ruth,  inflexible  and  rigid  in  so  many 
ways,  was  considerably  more  relaxed  and 
successful  as  a  mother  than  was  Mollis  as  a 
father.  Eventually,  however,  he  came  to  un- 
derstand that  his  fearfulness  of  his  youngsters' 
active  play,  his  excessive  concern  for  their 
physical  safety,  were  carried  over  from  his  Air 
Corps  days— a  period  of  danger  but  of  satis- 
faction to  him.  In  his  childhood  Mollis  felt 
neglected  and  believed  his  parents  were  in- 
different to  his  welfare.  Me  grew  up  with  the: 
instinctive  belief  that  keeping  his  children 
'safe'  was  a  measure  of  his  love  for  them. 
Once  he  grasped  the  background  for  his  im- 
moderate concern,  he  gradually  became  less 
fussy  and  nagging  with  his  daughters. 

"Gradually,  too.  he  and  Ruth  established  a 
satisfactory  sexual  relationship.  Ruth's  fam- 
ily, as  she  herself  recognized,  was  unde 
monstrative.  During  the  years  she  and  Holli 
were  getting  along  so  poorly  she  lost  he 
interest  in  his  need  for  affection.  In  thei 
courtship  days  his  warm  nature  had  attracte 
her;  but  married  to  him.  she  decided  when  h 
embraced  her  that  he  didn't  want  to  kiss  he 
but  merely  wanted  to  kiss  somebody.  She  hai 
some  grounds  for  the  belief. 

Before  he  settled  down  to  discuss  anc 
think  about  Ruth  as  a  person.  Mollis  gave 
scant  attention  to  her  need  of  fulfilling  her- 
self. Personally  insecure,  he  was  jealous  ot 
her  college  studies  and  opposed  to  her  wisf 
to  teach.  Ruth  was  ambitious  and  more  ener- 
getic than  many  women.  Her  children  wen 
all  in  school.  It  was  important  to  her  to  haw 
interests  outside  her  home  and  she  had  alwayi' 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  Moreover,  the  familj 
could  use  the  second  income. 

"When  Mollis  became  more  secure  in  him 
self  and  his  ego  became  stronger,  he  realizei 
that  his  jealousy  was  illogical  and  silly.  H' 
began  telling  Ruth  he  was  proud  of  her  ambi 
tion  and  meaning  what  he  said.  It  wasn't  to< 
long  before  their  sexual  relationship  was  mark 
ediy  improved. 

"This  year  Ruth  will  qualify  and  she  expect 
to  take  a  teaching  job.  In  a  few  more  years,  i 
Mollis'  earnings  increase  as  seems  very  likely 
she  will  probably  leave  the  labor  market.  Sh^ 
and  Mollis  still  disagree  and  argue  occasion 
ally,  but  most  of  the  time  they  feel,  act  am 
pull  together  as  partners." 

Editors'  \oie:  This  case  hislory  was  compiled  an 
condensed  from  actual  records  by 
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Make  it  a  party! 


Make  it  merry— with  Good-and-Plenty  Pizza! 
Fun  to  eat — fun  to  make,  too,  with  French's 
new  recipe.  French's  own  mustard  recipe 
calls  for  rare  spices,  specially  grown 
mustard  seeds,  and  the  very  finest 
vinegar.  That's  why  French's  Mustard 
is  so  light  and  lively— and  why 
more  women  choose  it  and  use  it 
than  any  other  mustard !  ' 

On.  food  •  •  • 


In  food  •  •  • 


no  other  mustard  has  the  light  and  Uvely  flavor  of 


Make  French's 
Good-and-Plenty  Pizza 

With  a  new  tangy  crust  ...  and  the 
best-tasting  filling  this  side  of  Rome! 

Pizza  Crust 

2  cups  biscuit  mix 
2  tbsps.  French's  Mustard 
y>  cup  milk 

Measure  mix  into  a  bowl.  Stir  mustard  into  milk; 
blend  into  mix.  Knead  1  minute  on  board  dusted 
with  biscuit  mix.  Roll  to  fit  12-inch  pizza  pan. 
Prick  surface  with  fork.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (^.'^"F) 
5-7  min.  or  until  .set;  remove  from  oven.  Reduce 
heat  to  moderate  (.-iTri^F).  Prepare  filling. 

Pizza  Filling 

2  cans  (8-oz.")  (omato  sauce 
1  tbsp.  sugar 

1  tbsp.  French's  Minced  Onion 

2  tbsps.  French's  Mustard 
li  tsp.  French's  Oregano 

1  lb.  bulk  pork  sausage  meat, 
well  cooked  and  well  drained 

1  cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese 

2  tbsps.  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
Combine  tomato  sauce,  sugar,  onion,  mustard 
and  oregano;  bring  to  a  boil;  simmer  10  min' 
Pour  into  partially  baked  crust.  Sprinkle  with 
half  of  Cheddar,  then  sausage,  then  remaining 
Cheddar,  top  with  Parmesan.  Return  to  oven- 
bake  12-15  min.  or  until  cheese  melts  and 
crust  IS  deep  golden  brown.  Yield:  6  servings 
Friendly  Warning:  Because  French's  Mustard 
has  a  special  flavor,  texture  and  color  all  its  own 
don't  expect  best  results  from  this  recipe  with 
any  other  mustard. 


For  the  ''worthless'': 
a  chance  to  be  a  man — 

ami  a  f)roii(l  Marine 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  mUIIN  E 

Or  W/iaf  /"Jrcrij  Mof/icr  S7ion/(/  h  /iotv  /I /jo///  T//n//f/^  Bo//s  ////o  Men 


\\\  KOIU  IM"  lOSl  l'll  M.I.KN 


Civilian  society  has  no  coiner  on  our  trou- 
bling minority  of  "worthless"  teen-agers; 
.the  Marine  Corps  gets  them,  too,  but  it  is 
doing  some  very  effective  things  about  it.  It  is 
giving  them  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  mak- 
ing-over of  their  young  lives,  and  managing  to  turn 
most  of  them  into  men. 

When  a  contingent  of  new  recruits  steps  off  the 
buses  at  Parris  Island,  South  Carolina,  for  their 
lirsl  liaining,  there  in  the  awkward,  touchingly 
unmiliianl  line  of  boys  is  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
weak  faces,  pasty  coloring,  insolent  expressions, 
dudish  clothes,  spindly  shoulders  and  gross  over- 
weight that  spell  trouble.  Most  of  this  minority 
are  already  familiar  with  failure,  and  not  so  long 
ago  the  tough  Marines  would  have  sent  them 
home  as  rejects,  adding  yet  another  failure  to  their 
lives.  Now  a  definite  efVort  is  being  made  to  salvage 
this  discouraging  human  material.  Placed  in  a 
special  company,  under  the  guidance  of  some  of 
the  best  instructors  on  the  staff,  the  fat  grow  lean, 
the  weak  strong,  the  stoop-shouldered  stiffen  their 
spines.  The  pampered  become  unspoiled,  the  neg- 
lected find  themselves  belonging,  the  savages  of 
the  city  jungle  discover  teamwork  and  esprit  de 
corps.  There  is  an  old  Corps  dictum  that  every 
marine  walks  with  the  slight  swagger  of  the  proud- 
est man  on  earth.  The  Special  Training  Company 
also  tries  to  give  problem  boys  back  their  pride. 

Success  has  been  startling.  The  Special  Training 
Company  is  now  feeding  some  1500  boys  a  year 
into  the  regular  training  program,  accounting  for 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  graduated  from  Parris 
Island  (or  PI,  as  this  venerated  '"boot"  training 
depot  is  known  throughout  the  Corps).  Capt. 
John  L.  Coffman,  commanding  olliccr  of  the 
Special  Training  Company,  says,  "Wc  no  longer 
tell  the  Recruit  Training  Command  what  we  do, 
we  hodsi.  \Vc  say.  "Send  us  your  toughest  charac- 


ters, your  most  spoiled  mamma's  boys,  the  fat, 
the  weak,  and  the  boncheads  who  have  been  too 
lazy  to  learn  to  read— we'll  take  'em  all.'" 

The  Special  Training  Company,  dubbed 
"Beachhead  Lost  Sheep,"  was  begun  in  1956  as  an 
experiment,  although  it  quickly  lost  its  experi- 
mental status.  Marine  Corps  doctors  were  finding 
42  per  cent  of  the  boys  arriving  at  PI  in  poor  or 
very  poor  physical  condition;  65  per  cent  could 
not  pass  the  physical-strength  test  the  Marines 
consider  a  minimum  for  a  healthy  young  man.  A 
place  was  needed  to  put  boys  not  yet  ready  for 
the  hard  program  of  regular  training  but  who, 
examining  doctors  and  psychiatrists  felt,  might  be 
made  ready  with  a  minimum  of  preliminary  han- 
dling. The  Marines  landed  on  Beachhead  Lost 
Sheep  with  typical  resourcefulness  and  courage. 
The  Special  Training  Company  has  now  grown 
into  a  tremendous  reclaiming  project,  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  tragic,  wasteful  loss  of  manpower — and 
manhood.  The  company  is  divided  into  three 
platoons,  the  Mofivaiion  Platoon,  the  Conditioning 
Platoon  and  the  Education  Platoon,  one  for  each 
of  the  three  basic  problems  to  be  handled.  Those 
who  emerge  successfully  (and  most  of  them  do) 
move  on  to  the  twelve-week  course  of  regular  boot 
training  with  a  feeling  of  having  at  last  passed 
something  with  flying  colors.  They  themselves 
didn't  know  it  was  in  them,  and  the  result  is  that 
first,  fierce  pride  in  themselves  and  their  outfit 
that  is  part  of  being  a  marine. 

The  boy  who  lands  in  the  Motivation  Platoon 
has  been  shown  by  test  to  be  strong  enough  and 
bright  enough  to  become  a  marine,  but  his  good 
qualities  are  barely  visible.  He  is  sullen  or  lazy  or 
both.  He  is  rarely  appetizing  looking,  never  re- 
liable, for  it  has  been  his  policy  for  years  that 
smart  boys  beat  the  rap.  Yet  his  veneer  is  pitifully 


thin.  He  may  break  down  and  weep  when  the 
boot-camp  barber  shears  his  long  sideburns  and 
elaborate  coiffure,  and  the  drill  instructors  in  the 
Motivation  Platoon  find  that  his  hunger  to  be  a 
man  among  men  is  as  deep  as  a  normal  boy's.  He 
has  been  going  at  it  all  wrong,  but  once  he  dis- 
covers that,  with  help,  he  can  go  at  it  right,  he  may 
respond  with  a  burst  of  relief.  He  has  not  been 
much  happier  behind  that  veneer  than  those  who 
had  to  live  with  him. 

His  training  begins  with  a  hard  half-mile  run  on 
waking  up  in  the  morning,  and  he  is  kept  on  the 
run  until  lights  out  at  9:30  at  night.  Even  when  he 
sits  down  in  a  classroom  his  mind  is  being  raced. 
His  schedule  includes  physical  training  of  the 
most  rigorous  sort,  classwork  and  drill,  all  at  a 
carefully  graduated  pace  that  demands  more  of 
him  than  he  ever  thought  he  was  capable  of  putting 
forth.  As  he  keeps  pace  better,  his  DI  (drill  in- 
structor) increases  the  pace,  and  it  seems  to  him  as 
though  he  can  never  keep  a  step  ahead  of  pure, 
physical  fatigue,  never  find  a  moment  in  which 
he  can  lie  down  and  give  up. 

All  the  time  he  is  learning.  During  his  first  week 
he  is  taught  a  special  skill,  as  is  each  boy  in  the 
platoon,  and  is  made  responsible  for  teaching 
other  boys  how  to  do  it.  His  sense  of  importance 
swells.  He  is  taught  more  intensively  than  regular 
recruits  to  become  expert  at  the  small  housekeep- 
ing chores  he  probably  once  considered  beneath 
him.  He  washes  dishes,  does  his  own  laundry, 
must  keep  his  person,  room  and  area  immaculate. 

He  is  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  filthy  lan- 
guage is  not  countenanced  by  the  Marine  Corps. 
He  is  advised  that  it  will  drastically  harm,  and  in 
most  cases  kill,  his  chances  of  promotion  through- 
out his  Marine  Corps  career.  He  is  taken  to  meet 
some  of  the  Corps'  most  highly  decorated  men, 
heroes  of  World  continued  on  page  174 
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reasures  your  complexion 


©1959  Tussy,  445  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


It's  the  new  double-action  cleanser  that  cleans  and  moisturizes 

to  the  depths  of  your  skin.  It  smooths  away  the 

4ay's  gathering  of  make-up,  oil  and  dirt  as  it  moisturizes 

deep-down  . . .  leaving  your  face  flawlessly  clean 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNa 


Mrs.  Geoige  D.  Dill 
Glendale,  Collf. 


Now... a  special 
laxative  for- 

women 

Gives  gentle  relief  more  naturally 
than  any  ordinary  laxative 

A  t  any  af>e,  a  woman  wel- 
comes a  laxative  made  for 
her  system!  For  instance, 
Mis.  Dill  writes:  "I'm  65 
years  old—and  never  in  all 
my  life  have  I  found  a  lax- 
ative to  equal  Correetol 
for  sure,  gentle  relief." 

CoiTCctol"  has  been  specially  developed 
lor  a  woman's  delicate  system.  It  is  com- 
pletely dillcrent  from  harsh,  all-purpose 
laxatives. 

Its  secret  is  a  non-laxative  miracle  refiu- 
lalor  that  simply  softens  waste.  Along 
with  this,  Correetol  contains  jiisl  enough 
mild  laxative  to  give  regularity  a  start. 

Working  together,  these  two  gentle  in- 
gredients make  Correetol  hring  relief 
nunc  naturally  than  any  orilinary  laxa- 
tive can.  liven  in  pregnancy  ami  following 
chiklhii 111.  During  menstrual  periods  — 
and  after  middle  age,  too! 

I'or  two  free  trial  packets,  write  (o 
Correetol,  Dept.  .^7-T, 
Kenilworth.  N.  .1.  One  /Sf^^^*'??^ 

/*■  Guaronteed  by 

otter  per  lamily.  Expires  \Good Hou^okBopinu 
April  30,  1959.   'i""^ 
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Treat  your  family  to  a  3-way  vaca- 
tion that  includes  mountains,  lakes, 
and  history.  They'll  ride  highways 
into  the  sky  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park;  fish, 
boat  and  swim  in  Tennessee's  22 
Great  Lakes;  see  the  homes  of 
three  presidents,  historic  battle- 
fields, TVA  dams,  and  the  world's 
only  Atomic  Energy  Museum  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Yes,  for  three  vacations 
in  one,  see  Tennessee.  Send  now 
for  free  40-page  vacation  guide. 


Tennessee  Division  of  Infornialion 
1936  Cordell  Hull  BIdg.,  Nastiville,  Tenn. 
Please  send  Free  Booklet 


ADDRESS. 
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War  II  and  Korea,  who  are  part  of  the  regular 
PI  staff.  Captain  CofTman  says,  "These  men 
help  open  our  boys'  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a 
Medal  of  Honor  can  go  with  a  deeent-spoken, 
modest  manner.  We're  out  to  spike  from  the 
first  the  rumor  that  rip-roaring  toughness  goes 
with  bravery.  Our  experience  is  that,  except  in 
extremely  rare  cases,  exactly  the  reverse  is 
true,  and  that's  the  point  we  drive  home." 

One  early  day  while  he  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  squad  are  still  a  ragged  bunch  of 
un-co-ordinated  boys,  they  are  assigned  by 
their  DI  to  lift  a  formidable-looking  450- 
pound  steel  pipe.  They  tug  and  heave  vainly 
while  their  DI  watches,  and  then  he  suggests 
that  they  count  cadence  and  lift  together  on 
the  count  of  three.  It  takes  some  practice  for 
them  all  to  find  the  rhythm,  but  suddenly  up 
comes  the  pipe.  After  more  practice,  the  squad 
is  astonished  to  find  't<  can  lift  the  pipe  easily 
as  a  cadence-counting  team.  A  feeling  of  being 
part  of  something  larger  than  themselves  be- 
gins to  take  hold. 

There  is  purpose  in  the  intense  pace  that 
never  allows  a  recruit  to  stand  still  and  start 
brooding.  He  almost  literally  doesn't  have 
time  to  be  self-centered.  He  is  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  problems  of  keeping  on  the  jump, 
pushing  at  the  boundaries  of  his  endurance, 
soaking  up  a  drastically  new  way  of  lising. 
When  he  drops  into  bed  at  night  he  is  too  dog- 
tired  to  think. 

It  is  a  well-earned  weariness,  however,  and 
in  a  matter  of  weeks  a  kind  of  threshold  is 
passed.  To  the  recruit,  the  runs  seem  shorter, 
the  marching  suddenly  has  snap.  He  can  take 
everything  handed  to  him  in  the  way  of  drill- 
ing, jumping  and  hustling  on  the  double,  and 
have  energy  left  o\cr  to  laugh  and  horseplay 
during  the  breaks.  He  knows  the  fellow  mem- 
bers of  his  squad  hy  now,  and  has  had  plenty 
of  occasion  to  fiiul  that  immature  belia\ior, 
whether  his  own  or  another's,  is  intolerable  in 
a  group  of  peers  who  are  stuck  with  one  an- 
other. The  boys  themselves  are  the  last  to  put 
up  with  it.  and  rudely  and  realistically  cure 
one  another.  Their  shared  ordeal  has  knit  them 
together,  hut  as  individuals  they  ha\e  been 
taken  clean  out  of  ihemseKes,  too  busy  to 
notice  what  they  are  leasing  behind.  The 
sullenness  has  long  since  left  their  faces,  and  a 
brightness  has  taken  its  place.  Old  defeats  are 
forgotten  in  the  /est  of  making  the  grade. 

Most  of  them  di>  make  the  grade,  for  the 
Motivation  I'kitoon  graduates  three  out  i>f 
every  four  boys  sent  to  it  on  to  regular  train- 
ing platoons,  often  with  a  keener  spirit  and  a 
higher  boyish  resoKe  than  their  more  normal 
fellows.  1  heir  transforniaiion  show  s  outwardly 
in  improved  physical  appearance,  manner, 
posture  and  language— and  usually  amazes 
their  parents  when  they  go  home  on  first 
lease.  The  parents  see  so  many  little  changes 
that  their  breath  is  taken  away.  Headquarters 
at  Parris  Island  has  on  file  a  letter  from  a 
father,  a  man  of  considerable  prominence, 
that  expresses  this  first  rush  of  gratitude:  "We 
didn't  realize  at  the  time  how  bad  our  son's 
manners  were,  or  if  we  did  we  ne\er  admitted 
it  even  to  ourselves,  but  since  he's  been  home 
on  leave  we  are  so  pleased  with  liie  good  de- 
portment you  taught  him  that  now  we  realize 
we  sent  you  a  boy  who  sometimes  was  an  in- 
considerate boor— a  bit  of  a  slob  really.  We 
tell  you  this  because  my  wife  and  I  feel  we 
have  a  deep  obligation  to  encourage  you  in 
what  you  are  doing  about  manners." 


H 


ardly  a  recruit  can  go  through  the  course 
of  boot  training  at  PI.  e\en  in  the  regular  pla- 
toons of  healthily  normal  boys,  without  some 
conspicuous  outward  improvement  taking 
place.  When  it  takes  place  among  members  of 
the  Motivation  Platoon,  howeser,  PI  staff 
members  feel  strongly  that  a  deep  improve- 
ment within  is  resoundingly  indicated.  Most 
of  these  boys  iiave  had  basic  emotional  needs 
which  their  military  handling  has  met,  in 
many  cases  for  the  first  time. 

Members  of  the  Special  Training  Company 
are  intersiewed  during  their  training  with 
special  thoroughness,  and  the  records  of 
thousands  of  such  interviews  indicate  some- 
thing of  what  these  needs  are.  Two  patterns 
of  home  life  recur.  One  is  of  overindulgence, 
accompanied  by  a  highly  protective  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  which  has  shielded 


their  son  from  ever  paying  the  penalty,  at 
school  or  among  his  fellows,  for  his  brattish- 
ness.  In  such  families,  the  mother  is  usually 
the  dominant  person.  The  father  may  be  ab- 
sent or  ineffective  or  uncaring,  but  at  any  rate 
he  has  failed  to  give  his  son  the  image  of  a 
strong  man  standing  on'  his  own  two  feet. 

Ironically  enough,  such  spoiled  boys  talk 
about  their  homes  in  fretful,  unhappy  tones. 
In  spite  of  the  indulgence  given  them,  they 
have  felt  like  lost  sheep.  They  know  some- 
thing has  been  wrong,  even  if  they  cannot  de- 
fine it  as  a  lack  of  self-discipline,  and  they 
know  that  the  self-reliance  called  forth  by 
their  training  is  exhilaratingly  right.  "These 
are  the  boys,"  says  Captain  CofTman,  "who 
form  strong  attachments  for  their  Dl's.  They 
sound  off  at  every  opportunity  about  how 
they  have  the  best  DI  there  is;  he  can  walk 
farther,  jump  higher  and  carry  more  than  any 
man  alive.  And  smart!  He  not  only  knows  the 
.score  about  literally  everything,  he  can  see 
around  corners.  They  are  sure  he  is  the  tough- 
est man  in  the  Corps.  And  the  harder  he  trains 
them  and  the  sterner  he  is,  the  more  they  ad- 
mire him." 

The  second  pattern  is  the  reverse  of  the 
first — of  thorough  parental  neglect  at  home. 
These  are  the  boys  who  have  been  harrying 
teachers,  probation  officers  and  other  symbols 
of  authority  for  years,  yet  these  are  the  boys 
who.  the  Marine  Corps  finds,  respond  most 
buoyantly  to  the  vigorous  military  authority 
now  surrounding  them. 

Child  psychologists  ha\e  often  pointed  out 
that  all  youngsters,  particularly  those  who 
seem  to  reject  authority,  actually  want,  deep 
down,  firm  limits  of  authority  set  around 
them,  and  these  recruits  bear  them  out.  There 
aren't  many  similarities  between  the  Marine 
Corps  and  a  mother  hen,  but  both  give  their 
chicks  the  kind  of  constant,  scolding,  this-is- 
for-yoiir-own-good  supervision  that  a  badly 
neglected  boy  has  long  craved.  He  feels 
guarded  and  cared  for.  In  interviews  he  readily 
admits  resentment  toward  the  family  that  left 
him  so  painfully  on  his  own.  Like  all  the  re- 
cruits at  PI.  he  is  invited  twice  during  his  boot 
period  to  sound  off  in  an  anonymous  question- 
naire against  his  DI  and  the  vigorous  disci- 
pline of  his  training.  He  rarely  dcxrs  so.  He  is 
too  relieved  that  at  last  someone  with  sufficient 
authority  is  makiiif;  him  be  good,  from  the 
time  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  until  he  goes 
to  bed  at  night. 

1  he  staff  of  the  Motivation  Platoon  finds 
that  hii  spirit  often  rises  thrillingly  from  the 


ashes  of  neglect.  It  is  this  group  of  neglecte 
boys  that  has  produced  squad  and  platoo 
leaders  in  later  marine  training.  Their  ovei 
all  records  as  marines  are  as  good  as  or  bett^ 
than  the  average,  their  loyalty  tends  to  b 
extra  fierce.  Something  of  what  these  bov 
feel  is  summed  up  by  Staff  Sergeant  Arthur . 
McGowan,  one  of  the  most  respected  DTs  a 
Parris  Island:  "In  civilian  life  it  is  the  bo\ 
from  broken  homes  who  create  more  prot 
lems  than  the  sheltered  ones,  but  at  PI  it  is  m 
experience  that  these  neglected  youngster 
fairly  revel  in  the  training  and  discipline  an 
sense  of  belonging  they  find  in  their  platoor 
Socially,  they  know  that  as  marines  they  ar 
the  equal  of  anyone — something  they  ha\ 
longed  for  all  their  lives.  Their  rifle  is  their: 
their  clothes  are  theirs,  their  bunk  is  their 
and  they  know  that  the  Marine  Corps  i 
partly  theirs.  They  look  forward  eagerly  t 
the  day  when  they  can  return  home  on  least 
this  time  feeling  ten  feet  tall  in  their  prou 
marine  uniforms,  and  bolstered  from  with! 
by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  trained  and  f 
and  a  member  of  an  organization  that  con 
mands  respect  from  everyone  in  the  world. 

An  alumnus  of  the  Conditioning  Platooi 
who  weighed  255  pounds  when  he  can 
aboard  at  PI,  says  of  the  program  that  slimmc 
him  down  to  175  pounds  and  beautiful  ligh 
heavyweight  proportions,  "I  enjoyed  evei 
minute  of  it.  because  it  was  so  good  to  see  th. 
fat  come  off." 

The  boys  placed  in  the  Conditioning  Platoi 
are  more  than  merely  out  of  training.  They  a 
buried  in  fat.  or  else  so  seriously  undc 
developed  physically  that  they  cannot  hope 
keep  up  with  the  program  of  a  regular  platoo 
At  their  first  assembly  they  are  addressed  i 
Captain  CofTman,  who  tells  them  foreefull 
what  is  in  store. 

He  tells  the /(//  ones  that  they  will  be  put  o 
a  well-balanced  diet  that  has  one  advantat 
over  all  home  diets — it  can't  be  broken.  It  wi 
be  coupled  with  rigorous  physical  trainini 
and  the  chances  are  that  their  chief  problei 
will  be  not  the  dilTiculty  of  losing  weight,  bi 
the  case  of  losing  it  too  fast.  Medical  officei 
will  gise  them  physical  examinations  once 
week  and  hold  down  their  weight  loss  to  on 
pound  a  day,  but  most  of  them  will  be  in  shar 
to  leave  the  Conditioning  Platoon  and  join 
regular  platoon  in  three  weeks.  Past  exper 
ence  has  shown  that  they  will  be  so  proud  i 
their  new  physiques  and  off  to  such  a  goo 
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'Got  heme  from  my  skiing  trip  without  o  scratch,  walked  in  the 
door,  and  guess  where  my  kid  had  scattered  his  marbles?" 
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Is  one  reducing  product  any  better  than  another?  Do  they  all  contain  drugs?  How  safe 
are  they?  Here  is  what  medical  research  at  a  famous  Chicago  university  revealed. 
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What's  the  truth 

about  reducing  products  ? 


By  Walter  Brooks 

THERE  are  probably  more  reducing  products 
available  to  tbe  overweight  public  these  days 
than  there  are  calories  in  a  cream  puff.  But  the 
trouble  is,  some  are  much  less  effective  than  others. 
And  trying  to  discover  which  one  works  best  is 
what's  so  confusing  and  maddening  to  the  35  mil- 
lion adults  who  are  looking  for  a  safe,  easy  way 
to  lose  weight. 

Recently,  at  a  famous  Chicago  university,  medi- 
cal researchers  conducted  a  series  of  tests  to  find 
out  as  much  as  possible  about  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  today's  most  widely  used  reducing 
substances. 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  not  only  revealing 
— but  quite  astonishing.  In  fact,  for  the  millions 
of  people  w  ho  have  tried  without  success  to  lose  as 
little  as  five  pounds  or  as  much  as  fifty,  this  news 
will  probably  be  the  most  important  and  encourag- 
ing they  have  ever  read. 

To  Brgin  \\  ith  ... 

For  the  test,  seven  leading  weight  reducing  prod- 
ucts (cellulose  wafers,  vitamin  and  mineral  pills, 
low-calorie  candy,  skimmed  milk  tablets  and  drugs 
— including  phenylpropanolamine  hydrochloride 
and  dextro-amphetamine)  were  selected. 

Chosen  as  "human  guinea  pigs"  was  a  group  of 
men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life:  students, 
housewives,  nurses,  Jqachers,  dentists,  salesmen, 
switchboard  and  punch  press  operators — even  a 
priest  and  a  nun.  All  were  physically  sound  but 
for  one  thing:  they  needed  to  lose  weight  (the  men 
weighed  185  pounds  or  more;  the  women  160  or 
more).  Equally  important,  they  all  wanted  to  re- 
duce, so  readily  agreed  to  co-operate  for  a  full 
8  weeks'  program. 

During  the  screening  of  these  subjects,  it  was 
noted  that  their  past  experiences  followed  well- 
established  patterns  for  overweight  persons.  Some 
overate  as  an  escape,  others  for  pleasure,  still 
others  in  search  of  security.  As  one  woman  put  it: 
"I  just  don't  have  any  will  power  when  it  comes 
to  eating.  So,  I  keep  trying  electric  vibrators,  diets 
and  drugs  to  reduce.  But  so  far  all  this  has  reduced 
is  my  husband's  pocketbook.  ' 

The  test  subjects  were  assigned  their  particular 
reducing  products  bv  a  system  of  random  selec- 
tion. One  woman  rebelled,  however,  when  she 
learned  she  was  to  take  candy.  "Can't  I  take  some- 
thing else?"  she  pleaded.  "I  really  want  to  lose 
weight.  And  it  seems  to  me  candy's  the  last  thing 
I  ought  to  eat."  Reminded  that  she  had  agreed  to 
co-operate,  she  finallv  acquiesced  and  took  her 


"medicine,"  as  she  called  it— only,  in  this  case,  it 
was  a  special  candy  for  reducing. 

"Please  Don't  Count  The  Calories" 

According  to  the  doctor  in  charge,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  control  the  diet  of  the  individuals. 
"We  were  attempting  to  evaluate  these  preparations  • 
under  normal  conditions  of  use,"  he  said.  "It  is  our 
experience,  that  asking  subjects  to  keep  a  record  of 
caloric  intake  can  be  downright  misleading." 

To  prove  this,  a  few  participants  who  were  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  keep  daily  records  of  caloric 
intake.  These  subjects  ate  at  a  fraternity  house 
where,  unknown  to  them,  the  amount  of  food  given 
and  returned  to  the  kitchen  was  carefully  measured. 

One  subject,  when  asked  about  caloric  intake  at 
the  end  of  a  day,  said,  "Golly,  I  feel  so  stuffed,  I 
must  have  had  at  least  3,200  calories."  The  truth  is 
he  had  only  2,628.  Still  others  believed  they'd  con- 
sumed less  than  they  had. 

Consequently,  participants  were  given  their  test 
substances  in  the  original  packages  and  simply  told 
to  follow  directions.  However,  those  on  dextro- 
amphetamine, a  prescription  drug,  were  given 
typed  instructions  for  safety's  sake. 

Weighing  The  Results 

Over  the  8-week  period,  participants  were 
weighed  weekly.  At  the  end  of  the  program,  those 
on  dextro-amphetamine  had  lost  an  average  of  only 
3.8  lbs.  Those  on  the  second  best  product  lost  4.6 
lbs.  Patients  on  one  widely  sold  tablet  lost  at  first, 
then  ended  up  gaining  weight.  But  those  who  ate 
the  candy  (Ayds,  made  by  Campana,  Batavia,  111.) 
lost  11.5  lbs.,  the  highest  average  loss  of  all.  Some 
taking  Ayds  even  lost  up  to  21  lbs.  Interesting 
sidelight:  The  candy  plan  turned  out  to  be  the  least 
expensive  method. 

The  results  of  this  university  study  corroborated 
what  was  learned  in  earlier  tests  made  at  a  famous 
Boston  Medical  Center.  There,  too,  this  same  candy 
proved  safer  and  more  effective.  Test  subjects  tak- 
ing the  candy  lost  the  most  weight— with  none  of 
these  distressing  pressures:  hunger  pangs,  sleep- 
lessness, fatigue  or  jitteriness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tests,  one  enigma  re- 
mained as  far  as  the  participants  were  concerned. 
Just  how  did  this  low-calorie  candy  work? 

Directions  in  the  box  state  that  taken  before  a 
meal  as  directed,  it  curbs  the  appetite,  so  you  auto- 
matically eat  less  and  lose  weight. 

The  age-old  truism:  "Eat  a  sweet  before  a  meal- 
spoil  the  appetite"  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  par- 
ticipants. But  what  puzzled  them,  as  one  man  put 


it,  was  this:  "You  say  Ayds  candy  contains  no 
reducing  drugs.  Then  why  won't  ordinary  candy 
work  as  well?" 

It's  The  Way  It's  Made 

"The  answer  is  simple,"  said  the  director.  "When 
you  eat — say  a  chocolate  cream,  you're  adding  125 
calories  to  your  intake.  But  with  Ayds,  you're  taking 
a  specially  made  candy  of  only  25  calories.  What's 
more,  it's  enriched  with  important  vitamins  and 
minerals  to  maintain  your  health  while  eating  less." 

The  director  then  explained  that  the  action  of  this 
low-calorie  candy  is  based  on  the  theory  of  blood 
sugar  levels.  For  instance,  when  a  person's  blood 
sugar  is  low,  his  craving  for  food  is  high.  But  when 
an  individual's  blood  sugar  is  elevated,  his  desire 
to  eat  is  next  to  nil. 

In  a  separate  study  made  at  the  university  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  reducing  products  on 
blood  sugar  levels,  it  was  found  that  the  low-calorie 
candy  caused  the  greatest  elevation.  This,  in  turn, 
curbed  "hunger  waves"  among  test  subjects  an 
average  of  33%  longer  than  the  next  best  product. 

For  all  who  are  encouraged  by  this  report  to  try, 
once  again,  to  lose  weight  they  never  could  before, 
this  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind.  There  is  no  magic 
way  to  reduce!  Layers  of  fat  are  not  built  up  in  a 
day.  They  cannot  be  shed  overnight. 

Underscoring  this  fact  are  the  innumerable  cases 
where  government  agencies  have  taken  action 
against  firms  that  claimed  their  products  would 
produce  a  specific  weight  loss  in  a  few  days.  Or 
that  said  their  products  were  safe  for  fat  persons 
when,  in  fact,  they  contained  drugs  that  could  be 
dangerous.  Many  such  products  have  been  barred 
from  the  mails. 

A  Case  for  Candy 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reliability  of  the  Ayds 
Plan  has  been  confirmed  in  a  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Here,  three  learned  judges  held,  with 
respect  to  Ayds,  that  "one  eating  the  candy  will, 
according  to  well  recognized  medical  principles, 
have  less  desire  for  food  and,  therefore,  eat  less."- 
And  doctors  agree:  to  lose  weight,  eat  less. 

Thus,  Ayds  has  not  only  been  clinically  proved, 
but  the  Ayds  Plan  has  been  legally  recognized  as 
one  that  works  safely  and  effectively  in  helping 
people  lose  weight.  Before  reducing  with  this  "Candy 
that  makes  you  thin,"  see  your  doctor.  Have  him 
write  for  the  Medical  Journal  report  on  Ayds. 

Ayds  Reducing  Plan  Vitamin-Mineral  Candy  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  a  regular  vanilla  caramel 
and  a  chocolate  fudge-type,  may  be  purchased  at 
drug  and  department  stores. 

©  1959,  Campana  Co. 
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Start  that  they  will  have  no  trouble  keeping 
right  on  until  they  weigh  exactly  what  they 
want  to  weigh  and,  as  an  extra  bonus,  are 
magnificently  muscular  as  well. 

He  tells  the  thin  ones  that  they  are  in  for 
such  a  spell  of  physical  training  that  they  will 
feel  every  muscle  they  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  be  so  ravenously  hungry  that  the 
rich  diet  they  will  be  given  will  seem  like 
heaven.  He  tells  both  groups  that  the  human 
body  is  a  remarkably  elastic  instrument  that 
would  much  rather  be  healthy  than  not,  and 
that  in  only  a  few  weeks  their  flabby  muscles 
will  strengthen,  their  bellies  flatten,  their 
shoulders  broaden  and  their  chests  deepen.  It 
is  safe  to  guess  that  every  single  boy  who 
hears  him  has  suffered  the  anguish  of  inad- 
equacy, and  by  the  time  he  has  finished  the 
faces  look  transported  with  hope. 

Except  for  differing  meals,  fat  and  thin  share 
the  same  program  of  physical  training  over 
the  next  three  weeks,  beginning  with  the  same 
half-mile  run  before  breakfast  that  reminds 
them,  before  they  have  barely  opened  their 
eyes,  that  civilian  life  was  never  like  this.  The 
pace  is  carefully  set,  with  the  most  strenuous 
workout  in  the  mornings  and  a  tapering  off  in 
the  afternoons,  but  it  is  pushed  Lipward  daily, 
and  as  soon  as  his  [)l  feels  a  recruit  can  handle 
the  program  of  a  regular  platoon,  he  is  trans- 
ferred into  one. 

His  program  includes  three  sessions  of 
physical  training  every  day,  except  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  which  go  to  such  comparatively 
restful  team  sports  as  soccer  and  softball.  He 
drills  at  push-ups,  pull-ups,  squat  jumps,  sit- 
ups  and  .WO-yard  runs  until  his  arms  and  legs 
ache,  and  he  can  pass  the  physical-readiness 
test  that  scores  him  in  all  these  feats.  Once  he 
has  pas.sed,  he  drills  some  more  in  order  to 
better  his  score  (passing  for  push-ups,  for  ex- 
ample, is  20,  but  "perfect"  is  .^0).  He  exercises 
in  the  gym  with  chest  weights,  bar  bells  and 
an  array  of  other  body-building  devices.  I  k- 
engages  in  relay  races,  leapfrog  and  pushball. 
He  learns  how  to  swim.  He  is  introduced  to 
jLido,  not  so  much  to  become  proficient  at  it 


as  to  accustom  him  to  body  blows  and  heavy 
fails.  After  judo  come  "pugil  sticks,"  unique 
Marine  devices  that  are  simply  padded  sticks 
with  a  sixteen-ounce  boxing  glove  on  each  end, 
and  about  the  length  and  weight  of  the  M-1 
rifle  with  bayonet.  Wearing  football  helmet, 
boxing  gloves  and  groin  protector,  and  armed 
with  his  pugil  stick,  the  recruit  engages  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  a  similarly  armored 
opponent  for  fifteen-minute  bouts  daily  unti' 
he  has  had  a  total  of  four  hours.  Pugil  sticks 
are  a  rough  go.  Blows  land  thuddingly,  heads 


reel  and  bodies  stagger,  and  the  recruit  learns 
something  about  body  punishment  and  the 
brutal  realities  of  combat. 

His  finer  training  as  a  fighting  man  will 
come  later,  but  the  staff  of  the  Conditioning 
Platoon  finds  that  one  of  its  most  necessary 
jobs  is  to  introduce  too  many  of  these  young 
males  to  plain  physical  contact.  Capt.  Robert 
C.  Rice,  physical-training  officer  at  PI.  says. 
"A  disheartening  number  of  recruits  come  to 
us  with  physical  deficiencies,  and  an  even 
more  disheartening  number  have  never  been 
exposed  io  vigorous  muscle-building  activ  ity  at 
all.  It  seems  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  true  that 
some  of  these  boys  have  never  walked  more 
than  half  a  block  since  Ihey  were  old  enough 
to  drive  a  car.  They  have  never  learned  to 
swim.  They  cannot  chin  themselves  even  three 
limes.  They  not  only  are  unused  to  bodily- 
contact  sports  such  as  football,  wrestling, 
boxing,  they  are  positively  afraid  of  them." 


Captain  Rice  expresses  his  conclusions 
about  this  state  of  affairs  with  vigor.  "To  us 
it's  incredible  that  families  are  raising  sons  in 
such  a  soft  environment  that  the  sons  have  no 
notion  of  manly  sport  whatever.  Unless  the 
situation  is  recognized  and  corrective  steps 
taken,  it  could  become  a  national  danger. 
Some  compulsory  calisthenics  should  be  in- 
cluded in  all  the  early  grades  in  our  schools, 
-^nd  this  should  branch  out  into  regular  ath- 
letics in  the  later  grades.  Participation  in  at 
least  one"  bodily-contact  sport  should  be  re- 
quired of  every  boy  in  high  school,  unless  he 
has  an  excuse  from  his  doctor.  He  should  pass 
a  moderate  strength  test  in  order  to  graduate. 
I  would  say  this  was  necessary  not  only  for 
his  health  and  his  effective  contribution  to  his 
country  but  for  his  self-confidence  as  a  man." 

The  boys  who  graduate  from  the  Condition- 
ing Platoon  are  almost  jubilant  in  their  new- 
found self-confidence.  As  one  says,  "Who 
wouldn't  rather  have  muscle?  I  didn't  mind 
working  for  it.  I  was  so  hungry  all  the  time 
the  food  tasted  marvelous,  and  1  was  so  tired 
at  night  I  slept  like  a  baby.  When  I  was  a  kid 
I  was  a  real  picked-on  type.  I  was  the  boy 
who  watched.  Now  1  can  hardly  wait  to  go 
home  and  show  myself.  It'll  be  a  real  pleasure 
to  take  on  anybody,  at  any  game  they  want." 

The  third  group  of  problem  boys,  those  put 
in  the  Education  Platoon,  are  the  type  who, 
when  handed  the  thick  Guidebook  for 
Marines,  might  color  a  little,  turn  over  the 
pages  uneasily  and  put  it  aside.  The  bramble 
of  print  is  too  much  for  them. 

They  may  have  gone  through  eighth  grade, 
and  a  few-  of  them  may  even  have  high-school 
diplomas,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have 
just  flunked  a  fifth-grade  reading  test.  The 
Marine  Corps  gives  all  new  recruits  a  general 
classification  test,  for  it  can  afford  to  take  no 
chances;  the  paper  work  of  war — directives, 
schedules,  instructions  and  ofiicial  orders  in 
volume — is  loo  serious. 

A  recruit  who  can't  manage  better  than  a 
70  on  the  general-classification  test  is  further 
tested  to  evaluate  his  capacity  to  learn.  If  the 


potential  isn't  there,  he  is  dismissed;  but  if 
it  seems  to  be  there,  he  is  placed  in  the  Educa- 
tion Platoon  and  there  expected  to  buckle 
down  and  master  in  four  weeks  what  he  has 
not  bothered  to  master  in  eight  to  twelve  years 
under  civilian  schoolmarms.  The  chances  are 
two  out  of  three  that  he  will  succeed. 

Col.  Warri^n  P.  Baker,  former  White  House 
aide  and  now  a  member  of  the  PI  staff,  says, 
"We  get  a  few  real  hillbilly  types  who  have 
never  had  proper  schooling,  and  these  we  al- 
most break  our  necks  to  help.  We  also  watch 
out  for  boys  who  have  serious  emotional 
blocks  that  have  held  them  back.  But  most  of 
them  have  just  been  lifelong  artists  at  av  oiding 
work  at  school,  and  these  are  the  ones  whose 
habits  must  change  fast.  It's  an  all-out  crash 
program  we  operate,  and  that's  the  mood  we 
sustain  from  beginning  to  end.  We  make  it 
clear  we'll  put  up  with  no  nonsense.  We  pace 
those  rusty  brains  at  the  double,  and  keep 
them  there.  One  wrong  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
one  slip  back  to  an  "I-don't-care"  face,  and  the 
recruit  knows  he'll  be  booted  out,  whether  it's 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  program  starts  or 
fifteen  minutes  short  of  the  full  four  weeks. 

"We  give  them  a  thorough  grounding  in 
phonics,  consonant  and  vowel  blends  and  rules 
of  grammar.  Spelling  and  writing  drills  are  a 
necessary  part  of  it.  but  our  main  stress  is  on 
reading  comprehension.  We  teach  them  to 
look  for  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and 
I  haven't  a  doubt  that  by  the  time  we're 
through  with  them  even  their  comic  books 
seem  more  interesting. 

"We've  graduated  63  per  cent  of  our  boys. 
That's  not  a  bad  record  when  you  consider 
that  four  weeks  is  our  maximum  time  spent  on 
a  recruit.  Boys  are  transferred  to  regula.r 
platoons  the  minute  they  become  qualified 
readers,  and  many  of  them  make  it  in  less. 
Most  of  the  one  third  that  fail  come  from  the 
hard  core  of  emotional  problems  whom  we 
just  haven't  the  time  or  the  program  to  help, 
or  from  those  who  didn't  have  the  capacity 
after  all.  Most  of  the  'wise  guys'  come 
through,  and  I'm  happy  to  say  that  they  are 
an  embarrassed,  red-faced  lot  as  they  struggle 
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It's  SO  easy  to  give  the 
light  touch  to  fried  chicken! 
Just  pour  Kraft  Oil  from  bottle 
to  skillet,  heat  a  few  minutes 
and  drop  in  the  pieces. 
Soon  you'll  be  serving  chicken 
that's  golden  light  in  color 
— deliciously  light  in  flavor 
—and  delightfully  crisp  and 
crunchy.  Let  Kraft  Oil 
add  the  light  touch  to  all 
your  favorite  fried  foods. 


The  light  touch  is 
the  right  touch  for  all 
your  frying,  baking  and  salad  dressings! 
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The  Kraft  Kitchens 
suggest  new  ways 
to  enjoy  the 


FRIED  CHICKEN 
Place  a  cut-up  frying  chicken  (2Vi  to  3 
pounds)  in  a  bag  containing  cup 
flour,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  dash  of 
pepper.  Shake  well.  Pour  Kraft  Oil  to 
depth  of  1  inch  in  a  skillet.  Heat.  Put 
In  meaty  pieces  of  chicken,  and  as  they 
brown,  add  remaining  chicken,  turning 
to  brown  evenly.  Reduce  heat,  cover 
tightly  and  cook  slowly  40  to  60  min- 
utes, or  until  tender. 


BROWNIES 

1  cup  sugar    '/3  cup  Kraft  Oil 

2 eggs,  well  beaten   1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  1-oz.  squares  unsweetened 

chocolate,  melted 
%  cup  flour 
V4  teaspoon  baking  powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 
yi  cup  chopped  pecans 
Combine  sugar,  oil,  eggs  and  vanilla; 
beat  until  very  well  blended.  Stir  in 
chocolate.  Sift  together^flour,  baking 
powder  and  salt;  add  to  the  chocolate 
mixture  and  mix  thoroughly.  Fold  in 
the  nuts.  Pour  into  a  greased  8-inch 
square  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°,  25  to  30  minutes.  When  cool, 
cut  In  squares.  y 


FRUIT  FRENCH  DRESSING 

1  cup  Kraft  Oil    '^  cup  lemon  luice 
Vi  cup  orange  juice 
'/i  cup  pineapple  juice 
1  teaspoon  salt    2  teaspoons  sugar 
Combine  all  ingredients  and  shake 
until  thoroughly  blended.  Chill.  Shake 
well  before  serving.  Yield:  2  cups. 

TIPS  ON  USING  KRAFT  OIL 
Use  Kraft  Oil  for  all  your  baking  needs. 
It  is  ready  to  use  and  easy  to  measure 
—the  magic  touch  for  light  and  tender 
baked  goods. 

No  cutting  in,  creaming  or  melting  is 
necessary  when  you  use  Kraft  Oil. 

Create  your  own  salad  dressing  with 
Kraft  Oil.  Use  3  parts  oil  to  1  part  vine- 
gar—or the  proportion  that  pleases 
you.  Mild-flavored  Kraft  Oil  is  an  ideal 
carrier  for  your  favorite  herbs  and 
spices. 

Use  Kraft  Oil  in  any  recipe  that  calls 
for  melted  shortening. 


with  their  'cat'  and  'dog'  primers.  Once 
started,  they  find  they  do  care,  after  all." 

It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  the  transforma- 
tion worked  by  the  three  platoons  of  the 
Special  Training  Company  is  accomplished 
without  any  resort  at  any  time  to  slaps,  cuffs 
or  casual  physical  mauling  of  any  sort.  What 
the  top  brass  calls  "acts  of  personal  humilia- 
tion and  indignity,"  and  what  old-time  DI's 
and  veterans  call  "thumping,"  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  part  of  Marine  training,  and  Gen. 
Randolph  McCall  Pate,  Marine  Corps  com- 
mandant, reaffirmed  in  1956  that  it  has  "no 
place  in  a  system  intended  to  produce  a  proud 
and  self-respecting  marine." 

The  Special  Training  Company  was  only 
part  of  a  general  evolution  that  took  place  at 
Parris  Island  in  the  year  1956.  A  new  staff  was 
selected  for  the  Recruit  Training  Command, 
headed  by  Brig.  Gen.  G.R.E.  Shell,  under  the 
personal  orders  of  General  Pate  to  overhaul  a 
venerated  training  system  wherever  necessary, 
and  the  total  and  absolute  elimination  of 
thumping  was  one  of  the  things  that  seemed  to 
be  necessary.  Although  the  Special  Training 
Company  was  established  primarily  as  an 
answer  to  the  steady  increase  in  numbers  of 
recruits  needingextra  help,  it  also,  incidentally, 
took  out  of  the  regular  platoons  the  severest 
problem  boys  whom  exasperated  DI's  had  to 
drag  along  by  their  own  methods.  The  regular 
training  period  was  extended  from  ten  to 
twelve  weeks,  which  decreased  the  pressure  on 
DI's  still  further.  Fi- 


■  e 


nally,  each  recruit  fills 
out  in  his  third  and 
tenth  weeks  an  anony- 
mous questionnaire 
about  his  instructors 
and  training.  This  bold 
step  was  taken  by  the 
Marine  command  as  a 
sure  route  to  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of 
the  training  program 
and,  incidentally,  as  an 
infallible  way  of  spot- 
ling  unfit  DI's.  Anx- 
ious mothers  of  re- 
cruits are  not  only  wel- 
come but  urged  to  ■  ^flU  •  i 
come  to  Parris  Island, 

watch  their  sons'  vigorous  but  orderly  daily 
program,  visit  freely  every  part  of  the  island, 
from  quarters  to  mess  hall  to  chapel,  and 
register  their  complaints  if  they  have  any.  As 
Col.  Richard  M.  Huizenga,  a  member  of  the 
headquarters  staff,  says,  "Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  boys  are  good  boys,  and  ninety  percent  of 
them  have  good  mothers  who  ask  no  special 
favors  for  their  sons.  Visiting  parents  are  usu- 
ally astonished  at  the  size  of  our  physical 
plant,  the  good  appearance  of  their  sons,  and 
the  hundred-and-one  things  the  boys  have 
learned.  What  most  of  them  come  in  here  to 
give  us  is  awed  thanks." 

Today,  if  a  recruit  gives  continuous  trouble, 
and  if  even  the  custom-tailored  handling  of 
the  Special  Training  Company  fails  to  change 
his  basic  attitude,  the  Marines  have  one  other 
resource  to  fall  back  on,  and  it  is  about  as 
diametrically  opposite  thumping  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be:  a  visit  to  the  chaplains'  office. 

The  chaplains'  office  at  PI  has  the  largest 
staff  of  chaplains  of  any  post  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  twelve.  One  of  them  explains  how  they 
handle  one  of  their  hardest  jobs:  "A  boy  who 
has  reached  the  stage  where  he  has  been  sent 
to  us  usually  walks  in  here  cocky  and  defiant. 
He  expects  us  to  read  him  a  lecture.  But  we 
don't  not  even  when  it's  richly  deserved.  We 
know  it  simply  wouldn't  do  any  good.  He  has 
had  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  already ;  he 
has  built  up  his  defenses  in  depth. 

"Instead,  we  try  to  get  him  to  talk  about 
himself,  but  only  about  pleasant  things,  start- 
ing back  at  the  very  first  thmgs  he  can  re- 
member. By  taking  a  boy  back  to  the  delight- 
ful experiences  of  his  childhood,  and  then 
leading  his  memory  step  by  step  to  the  present 
we  find  that  he  gains  a  better  outlook  almost 
immediately.  His  earliest  memory  .s  of  his 
mother  taking  care  of  him.  His  face  and  voice 
soften  when  he  describes  her. 

"Next  we  ask  him  about  his  toddUng  age, 
when  his  father  was  the  greatest  man  m  the 


world  to  him.  Without  realizing  it,  he  forgets 
the  resentments  that  have  been  piling  up  dur- 
ing adolescence,  and  soon  your  erstwhile  bad 
boy  is  telling  you  this  or  that  good  memory  of 
things  his  father  did  with  him,  and  how  really 
great  he  is.  As  he  talks  you  can  see  that,  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  is  consider- 
ing what  his  mother  and  father  mean  to  him. 

"This  wandering  in  childhood  memories, 
when  his  consciousness  of  being  loved  and 
cared  for  was  brightest,  is  the  best  possible 
mental  therapy  for  him.  When  he  has  been 
thoroughly  softened,  we  begin  very  gently  to 
work  his  thoughts  around  to  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  he  could  give  his  parents  the 
greatest  present  any  child  can  ever  give: 
reason  to  be  proud.  While  he  is  thinking  this 
over  we  remind  him  of  what  it  means  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  Marines  because  he  deliberately 
chose  not  to  behave  himself.  Once  you  get  a 
problem  boy  admitting  the  positive  values  in 
his  life,  and  seeing  hope  for  himself,  it  is  often 
astonishing  even  to  us  what  a  change  it  makes 
in  his  ways." 

Discipline  is  certainly  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  Marine  Corps  training  program,  even  if 
thumping  is  not,  but  perhaps  the  phrase 
"positive  discipline"  helps  explain  the  almost 
magical  way  in  which  lost  sheep  are  heartened 
and  helped  by  it  instead  of  further  defeated. 
The  Marine  Corps  has  several  aces  not  held 
by  schools,  social  workers,  probation  officers 
and  most  parents,  whose  discipline  may  have 
been  feebly  and  inter- 


Pride  U  faith  In  the  idea  that  God 
hod  when  He  made  us.  A  proud  man 
Is  conscious  of  the  Idea,  and  aspires 
to  realize  It.  He  does  not  strive  to- 
ward a  happiness,  or  comfort,  which 
may  be  Irrelevant  to  God's  idea  of 
him.  His  success  is  the  Idea  of  God 
successfully  carried  through,  and  he 
Is  in  love  with  his  destiny. 
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mittently  invoked  in  a 
boy's  past.  It  can  set 
right  before  his  eyes  a 
positive  image  of  a 
marine — for  most 
boys  a  glorious  and 
respected  goal.  This 
image  becomes  huge 
in  an  exclusively  Ma- 
rine atmosphere, 
where  every  grown 
man  on  the  post  walks 
as  a  representative  of  a 
tradition,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  boys 
around  him  are  work- 
ing to  the  same  end. 
The  Corps'  discipline 
is  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  choices  of  dis- 
obedience or  laziness  are  all  but  eliminated. 
He  is  compelled  to  hew  the  line,  and  kept  too 
busy  to  protest.  It  may  take  him  weeks  to  re- 
cover his  equilibrium,  but  by  that  time  he  is 
astonished  to  discover  all  he  has  done:  he  has 
worked  harder,  stood  more,  become  healthier 
than  he  ever  thought  was  possible.  He  has 
almost  finished  his  boot  training.  In  the  excit- 
ing thought,  "I've  made  it!"  his  pride  is  born. 

When  the  Special  Training  Company  was 
first  formed,  its  officers  tried  to  keep  it  as  in- 
conspicuous as  possible,  on  the  theory  that  its 
members  would  be  sensitive  about  their  status. 
The  boys  themselves  soon  finished  that  theory. 
As  the  graduates  of  the  Motivation  and  Con- 
ditioning platoons  passed  the  thousand  mark, 
they  designed  special  guidons  to  carry  at  the 
heads  of  their  marching  columns.  The  former 
"unmotivated"  now  flaunt  with  considerable 
pleasure  the  emblem  of  the  "Slipped  Haloers" 
and  the  "unconditioned"  now  march  proudly 
behind  their  "Ponderous  Pachyderms"  guidon. 
Motivation  Platoon  graduates  talk  of  forming 
a  fraternity  to  hold  them  together  in  civilian 
life.  By  the  time  a  recruit  in  a  regular  platoon 
nears  graduation  day,  he  already  walks  with 
the  slight  swagger  of  pride  that  General  Shell 
insists  be  taught  as  part  of  being  a  marine. 
He  knows  what  he's  been  through.  How  much 
more,  then,  has  a  graduate  of  the  Special 
Training  Company  been  through  to  arrive  at 
the  same  place,  and  how  much  greater  his 
swagger.  For  many  it  has  been  a  journey  up 
from  a  small,  inglorious  hell  to  the  discovery 
of  self-respect. 

Luigi,  a  city  boy  and  jazz  cat,  made  his 
name  at  PI  by  being  almost  thrown  out  of  the 
Motivation  Platoon,  doing  a  reverse  march 
after  a  talk  with  a  chaplain,  and  ending  with 
a  promotion  to  pfc.  As  he  put  it,  "I'm  off  the 
nowhere  kicks  for  life.  I  got  plans  now,  and 
even  if  they  don't  come  out  the  craziest  I  like 
to  reach  under  my  pillow  and  feel  'em.  1  tell 
you— it's  not  like  being  nowhere."         E  n  d 
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Depend  on  Kirsch  for  the  right 
touch  at  your  windows  —  and  the 
light  touch  on  your  purse.  Even  the 
latest  "decorator"  effects  using  draw 
draperies  over  draw  curtains  need 
not  be  expensive;  ONE  Kirsch  ad- 
justable double  traverse  rod  set,  on 
one  pair  of  brackets,  serves  both. 

Amazing  new  Kirsch  Empire  ad- 
justable traverse  includes  types  for 
a  wide  range  of  effects  in  addition  to 
the  above.  Never  before,  in  fact, 
has  traverse  in  this  price  class  offered 
such  streamlined  beauty,  sturdy 
quality  and  decorating  versatility. 

WINDOW   EFFECTS  UNll^filT£D 
ARE   YOURS   WITH  KIRSCH! 

Either  the  new  Empire  or  the  incom- 
parable Kirsch  Superfine  will  enable 
you  to  make  the  most  of  your  ideas 
and  your  fabric.  Both  come  in  types 
for  every  draw  drapery  need,  can  be 
mounted  to  the  ceiling  if  desired, 
and  have  "endless"  cords  for  use 
with  convenient  tension  pulleys. 

Kirsch  Provides  Window  IDEAS 
as  well  as  Drapery  Hardware 

Treat  yourself  to  this  big,  new  full-color 
book  of  .smart  window  treatments  and 
money-saving  ideas.  Shows  how  to  make 
curtains  and  draperies,  with  hints  and 
tips  from  the  experts. 
Unique,  practical  Color  y^!^*^'"if" 
Selector   Kit   included.         Guaianleed  by ' 
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DEATH  FROM  THE  HOSPITAL  NURSERY 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 


December,  1956.  During  a  thirty-six-hour 
period,  rounds  were  made  through  all  the 
wards  in  the  University  Hospital.  Though  this 
was  done  just  before  Christmas  and  the  hos- 
pital population  was  unusually  low,  64  pa- 
tients were  found  who  had  lesions  containing 
staphylococci.  Six  other  patients  had  apparent 
staphylococcic  infection,  though  the  bacteria 
did  not  show  up  in  their  cultures.  This  brought 
the  total  to  70,  or  1 1 . 1  per  cent  of  the  patients 
then  in  the  hospital. 


"It  may  be  argued  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  lesions  might  be  benign,"  wrote  Doctors 
Mary  E.  Godfrey  and  Ian  MacLean  Smith, 
who  conducted  the  survey,  in  their  report 
which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  "However, 
three  weeks  after  the  survey,  it  was  found 
that  6  of  the  64  patients  had  died.  Reference 
to  the  autopsy  records  showed  that  staphy- 
lococci were  at  least  a  contributory  cause  of 
death  in  four." 
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mattress 

the  only  firm  mattress  with  the  extra  level  of  Tension-Ease  coils! 

Almost  everyone  knows  that  a  firm  mattress  is  good  for  you.  Your 
body— especially  your  back  — needs  firm  support.  But  an  ordinary 
firm  mattress  is  not  enough.  You  need  to  unwind  ...  to  sleep  the 
day's  tensions  away.  The  Englander  Tension-Ease  is  designed  to 
give  you  firmness  .  .  .  and  relief  from  tension.  It's  the  only  firm  mat- 
tress with  the  extra  level  of  Tension-Ease  Coils.  i|t 

The  Englander  Tension-Ease  is  the  only  mattress 
available  in  your  choice  of  Airfoam' 
or  Innerspring.  ,$79.75,  fully  guaranteed. 
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Next  the  Iowa  doctors  studied  the  autopsy 
records  for  the  534  patients  who  had  died  in 
the  University  Hospital  during  1956.  "Twenty 
patients  were  diagnosed  by  the  pathologists 
as  having  died  from  staphylococci  disease.  In 
a  further  69  cases  there  had  been  severe 
staphylococci  disease,  which  the  pathologists 
considered  had  contributed  to  death."  This  is 
only  one  hospital  out  of  many. 

"Here  indeed  we  have  an  alarming  situa- 
tion," wrote  Doctors  Godfrey  and  Smith.  "We 
are  not  alone  in  our  troubles,  as  reports  have 
appeared  from  all  over  the  world  document- 
ing situations  very  similar  to  this.  Staphylo- 
cocci problems  are  present  in  any  hospital 
where  people  take  the  trouble  to  identify 
them.  .  .  .  The  rules  of  prevention  have  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  but  they  are  obviously 
not  being  followed." 

Medical  authorities  accept  the  central  nurs- 
ery as  a  reservoir  in  which  hospital  staph 
breeds,  and  from  which 
it  spreads  to  other  parts 
of  the  hospital.  This 
fact  was  definitely  estab- 
lished by  two  scientific 
teams  from  the  Wash- 
ington State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  They 
reported  their  findings 
in  the  August  15,  1957, 
issue  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Medical  Journal. 

After  six  Seattle  ba- 
bies died  in  a  single 
month  in  1956,  presum- 
ably from  staphylococ- 
cus infections  acquired 
in  hospital  nurseries,  the 
Washington  State  teams 
conducted  a  thorough 
investigation.  In  one 
large  Seattle  hospital, 
174  babies  were  born 
alive  between  Novem- 
ber 16.  1955,  and  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1956.  Twenty- 
two  per  cent  suffered 
early  complications  as 
the  result  of  staphylo- 
coccus infection.  One  of 
the  babies  died.  "Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this 
study,"  reported  the 
team  which  concen- 
trated on  the  nursery, 
"117  live  births  (Kcur- 
red. . . .  Fifty-four  of  the 
infants,  or  46  per  cent 
of  the  total,  manifested 
clinical  staphylococcal 
infections  during  the 
first  six  weeks  of  life." 
The  staphylococcus  re- 
sponsible was  found  to 
be  aureus,  type  80/81. 

Yet  there  had  been  no  slip-up  in  aseptic  rou- 
tines in  this  nursery.  The  germs  had  not  been 
brought  in  from  outside.  Two  attendants  were 
found  to  be  carriers,  but  they  did  not  come 
into  close  enough  contact  with  the  babies  to  be 
responsible  for  the  epidemic.  Nor  could  the 
mothers  be  held  responsible:  all  had  been  free 
of  this  staphylococcic  strain  when  they  en- 
tered the  hospital.  No  other  person  had  had 
any  contact  with  the  infants. 

On  the  other  hand,  49  babies  who  did  not 
become  ill  were  found  to  be  carriers.  Nurses, 
changing  the  bedding  of  a  carrier's  crib,  were 
observed  to  shake  the  blankets— sometimes 
over  the  infant  in  an  adjoining  crib.  Air  in  the 
nursery  contained  many  colonies  of  the  hospi- 
tal staph.  When  the  carrier's  bedding  was  be- 
ing changed,  air  contamination  was  intensi- 
fied by  five  times. 

A  direct  connection  was  established  be- 
tween infection  rate  and  the  number  of  babies 
in  the  nursery  at  a  given  time.  When  the  room 
was  crowded,  up  to  92  per  cent  were  found  to 
be  colonized  by  the  staphylococcus.  When 
there  were  very  few  babies  in  the  nursery,  only 
22  percent  became  infected.  "It  appears  from 
these  observations  that  the  infants  who  were 
subclinically  affected  [without  visible  signs  of 
disease]  in  the  nursery  with  the  epidemic 
strain  of  staphylococci  acted  as  an  important 
reservoir  of  this  strain,"  was  the  conclusion 
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They  said  that  Guinevere  had 
hands  like  foam. 
"Cliill  hands/'  lhe>  nhispered 

when  (heir  dreamful  queen 
Lifted  the  crimson  damask  of  a 
sleeve 

Or  f>;enimed  her  finger  with  a 
tourmaline. 

"(]hill  hands,"  ihey  .said,  though 
ignorant  of  her  touch, 
An«l  v\vt\  Arthur,  harassed 

ihrtiugh  the  lan<l. 
Had  oid>  lime  f<ir  tournaments 
and  (oil. 
as  e\er  a  queen,"  they  said, 
"so  chili  of  hand?" 

Till  l.,an('elot,  who  rode  from 

Avalon, 
BeheUI  her  <lreaming  and 

forgot  to  roam; 
And  when  his  fiM>tstep  shook 

the  pillared  hall. 
They  said.  "Her  han<ls  are 
roses  untler  foam." 


of  the  nursery-research  team.  "Newly  ad. 
mitted  infants  were  probably  rapidly  infecte 
from  older  infants.  With  a  large  nursery  cer 
sus,  a  continuing  reservoir  of  infection  wa 
maintained.  .  .  . 

An  important  factor  responsible  for  thi 
epidemic  seemed  to  be  the  presence  in  a  singl 
room  of  infants  who  varied  in  age  from  one  I 
five  or  more  days.  As  long  as  the  census  i 
such  a  room  was  maintained  at  the  usual  leve 
it  was  evident  that  a  strain  of  staphyloco« 
might  persist  in  the  nursery  indefinitely 
passing  from  infant  to  infant  through  the  at 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  th 
nursery  which  was  observed  in  this  study  wa 
not  unique,  and  that  any  nursery  where  in 
fants  of  varying  ages  are  congregated  in  a  singl 
room  is  a  potential  hazard.  This  generalize 
tion  may  apply  to  other  outbreaks  with  in 
fants,  especially  to  outbreaks  of  diarrhea. 

The  babies,  the  Wa«|] 
ington  State  team  d< 
cided,  passed  on  th 
bacteria  to  nursery  pel 
sonnel,  rather  than  th 
other  way  round.  It 
fected  personnel  woui 
transmit  the  germs 
personnel  in  other  part 
of  the  hospital.  Recer 
investigations  hav 
shown  that  in  varioL 
hospitals  anywhere  froi 
10  per  cent  to  80  p< 
cent  of  the  stafl"  can 
the  bacteria  in  their  no 
trils,  or  show  signs 
staphylococcic  disease 
The  percentage  depend 
upon  the  length  of  tim< 
personnel  have  workec 
in  the  hospital. 

The  new  plague,  thet 
is  caused  by  the  ver 
infants  who  are  mos 
vulnerable  to  its  ravages 
Innocent  culprits,  to 
sure,  just  as  those  wb 
succumb  to  the  diseas 
are  innocent  victims 
but  nonetheless  th 
soiTce  of  hospital  staph 
Medical  journals  de 
scribe  innumerable  way 
in  which  the  staph,  one 
loose  in  a  hospital,  ma; 
be  transmitted  to  othe 
victims.  Carriers  amonj 
hospital  personnel,  un 
aware  that  they  harbo 
infection,  may  pass  it  oi 
to  the  patients  they  min 
ister  to.  It  may  be  spreat 
through  bed  linen 
dropped  carelessly  dowi 
a  laundry  chute;  through  discarded  bandage 
placed  on  a  cart  and  contaminating  other  arti 
cleson  the  cart ;  through  any  article,  in  fact,  tha 
is  not  thoroughly  disinfected  after  each  use 
Germ  colonies  collect  in  the  air,  settle  on  higl 
cornices  and  beams.  When  the  air  is  set  ii 
motion,  they  may  drop  into  surgical  wounds 
no  matter  how  carefully  the  surgeon  and  hi 
assistants  have  observed  rules  of  antisepsis 
The  surgical  patient,  placed  in  a  ward,  ma; 
pass  on  staphylococci  to  other  patients. 

Mothers  may  get  it  directly  from  thei 
babies.  A  second  Washington  State  team  in 
vestigated  the  cases  of  breast  abscess,  or  mas 
litis,  among  the  mothers  in  the  maternit; 
ward  of  the  Seattle  hospital.  This  team  alsi 
reported  its  findings  in  the  August  15,  1957,  i 
sue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
"Breast  infections  occurred  only  in  mother 
who  nursed  their  infants,  and  whose  infant 
were  colonized  by  staphylococci  of  an  epi 
demic  strain."  In  a  group  of  23  mothers  wh< 
were  breast-feeding  their  babies  while  th 
study  was  being  made,  9,  or  39  per  cent,  in 
curred  breast  infections. 

Hospital  staph  may  spread  still  farther 
Babies  and  mothers  frequently  do  not  develof 
symptoms  of  disease  until  they  have  been  a 
home  for  several  days  or  even  weeks.  (Th( 
Washington  State  study  found  that  the  aver 
age  interval  between  birth  and  the  first  appear 
ance  of  symptoms  was  8'  .'  days.  But  somi 
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nfants  showed  signs  of  the  disease  earlier,  and 
^0  per  cent  did  not  develop  symptoms  until 
ifter  they  were  discharged  from  the  hospital.) 

■iivieanwhile  the  baby's  clothing  and  bedding 
jecome  heavily  infected;  anyone  handling  the 
xiby,  or  any  object  with  which  it  has  been  in 
:ontact,  may  pick  up  the  germs. 

A  team  from  the  Ohio  State  Department  of 
4ealth  studied  fourteen  different  nursery  epi- 
lemics  in  that  state,  and  the  families  of  many 

')abies  who  had  been  in  the  nurseries  during 
he  epidemics.  About  three  fourths  of  the 
nothers  and  one  third  of  the  fathers  and 

1  iblings  of  infected  infants  developed  symp- 

joms  three  to  six  months  after  the  baby's  re- 
urn  home.  The  disease  usually  showed  itself 
imong  family  members  as  boils  or  carbuncles 
tr  subcutaneous  abscesses.  A  number  of 
)abies,  too,  developed  these  afflictions  long 
ifler  they  had  left  the  hospital.  Other  infants 
leveioped  breast  abscesses  or  staphylococcic 
MK'iimonia. 

Fifteen  months  after  the  babies  had  come 
loinc  from  the  hospital,  staph  was  still  per- 
istmg  and  still  causing  disease  manifestations 
n  some  family  members.  In  one  family,  three 
')f  tlie  live  members  were  carrying  the  epi- 
leiiiic  strain  two  and  one  half  years  after  the 
i.iln's  birth!  Lesions  were  still  occurring  in 
Iknc  three  from  time  to  time. 

How  many  mothers  and  babies  carry  staph 
lomc  from  the  hospital?  The  Ohio  team  did  a 
c)llow-up  study  after  an  outbreak  of  pyo- 
k'liiia  that  began  in  a  Cincinnati  hospital  in 
>lay,  1956,  reached  its  peak  in  June,  and  was 
'l  oiight  under  control  in  August.  Five  months 
iici  ,  families  of  1287  babies  born  in  the  hos- 
iuil  dLinng  this  period  were  examined.  In  277 
iiiiilics,  pustular  skin  diseases  or  subciitane- 
ius  abscesses  had  appeared  in  one  or  more 
imily  members.  "Wheihcr  or  not  they  have 
■sions  while  in  the  hospital,  infected  infants 
ct  as  foci  of  infection  for  the  family.  These 
ilLxlions  tend  to  spread  and  persist  for  long 
i-iiods  within  the  family  group."  the  Ohio 
.\im  reported,  in  the  March,  1958,  Journal  of 
'ubiic  Health. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
iation  points  out  that  when  staphylococcus 
lUcrs  through  a  skin  break  made  by  a  splin- 
;r,  or  a  bruise  into  which  dirt  is  ground,  it 
lay  cause  blood  poisoning — even  in  a  healthy 
eison.  When  it  enters  through  nose  and 
ings,  people  with  low  resistance  may  de- 
elop  staphylococcic  pneumonia,  or  heart- 
aUe  infection.  Germs  may  linger  for  years  in 
le  blood  stream.  Thus  serious  illness,  even 
eaih,  may  occur  in  family  members  long 
licr  the  baby  has  left  the  hospital  nursery. 

How  the  staph  first  found  its  way  into  care- 
illy  guarded  nurseries  is  not  yet  known.  Sev- 
ral  studies  indicate  that  infants'  unhealed 
a\  els  may  offer  a  point  of  eBtr,y .  Staphylococci 
re  always  present  in  the  air,  to  some  degree. 

is  speculated  that  babies  became  infected 

ith  the  new  strain,  which  is  immune  to  the 
ntibiotics  most  commonly  used.  This  strain 
ourished  and  persisted  as  newborn  babies 
ame  into  the  nursery,  became  infected,  and 
assed  it  on  in  their  turn. 

Eerily,  this  antibiotic-resistant  staphylococ- 
',us  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  hospi- 
ils  all  over  the  world.  Aureus,  type  80/81,  has 
een  found  the  most  important  cause  of  staphy- 
x;occic  diseases  suffered  by  infants  and 
ursing  mothers  wherever  hospital  deliveries 
re  customary.  It  was  responsible  for  the 
aphylococcus  pneumonia  that  complicated 
ifluenza  in  Australia.  In  a  British  hospital, 
3  babies  examined  recently  were  found  to  be 
arrying  hospital  staph  in  their  nostrils  by  the 
;nth  day  of  life.  And  all  over  the  United 
tales,  in  the  last  two  to  four  years,  there  have 
een  outbreaks  of  hospital  staph.  A  writer  in 
le  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
on  states :  "The  evidence  suggests  that  nearly 
very  hospital  has  experienced  increased  num- 
ers  of  staphylococcal  infections  acquired  in 
ie  hospital  and  resistant  to  antibiotics." 

There  are  exceptions.  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
il.  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
1  New  York  City,  has  always  prided  itself  on 
i  high  standard  of  aseptic  and  "housekeep- 
ig  "  routines.  When  staphylococci  appeared 
^  a  problem  six  or  seven  years  ago,  defenses 
ere  strengthened.  In  the  surgical  bacteriolog- 
al  laboratory,  bacterial  resistance  to  peni- 
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cilhn  and  other  antibiotics  has  been  carefully 
recorded  ever  since  the  first  use  of  each  drug. 
Microbiological  teams  regularly  check  bac- 
teria present  in  the  air  of  all  wards.  Special 
precautions  are  used  in  nurseries  for  the  new- 
born, and  cultures  are  taken  frequently  from 
the  babies'  umbilical  cords.  Any  baby  showing 
the  slightest  departure  from  a  healthy  condi- 
tion is  placed  in  an  observation  nursery;  those 
with  a  condition  likely  to  prove  contagious 
are  promptly  isolated.  It  may  be  significant 
that  Presbyterian  has  several  nurseries,  none 
containing  more  than  twelve  babies  at  a  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been 
no  rise  in  infectious  complications  among 
mothers  who  attend  the  clinic  of  the  Maternity 
Center  of  New  York  City.  These  mothers  are 
delivered  at  home,  if  the  birth  is  expected  to 
be  normal,  and  often  neighbors  as  well  as  hus- 
bands are  present  during  labor.  Similarly, 
rooming-in  units  in  hospitals  have  been  com- 
paratively free  of  the  hospital  staph,  as  of 
other  types  of  nursery  epidemics.  Under  this 
system,  the  baby  stays  with  its  mother  in  her 
separate  room,  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  other  babies.  (Though  the  Journal  of 
Public  Health  points  out  that  in  some  hospi- 
tals, rooming-in  babies  are  placed  in  the  cen- 
tral nursery  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of 
life,  that  where  this  is  done  they,  too,  may  be- 
come colonized  by  the  staph.)  A  few  hospitals 
have  virtually  abolished  the  hospital  staph 
from  the  obstetrical  floor  by  doing  away  with 
the  central  nursery,  turning  the  entire  ma- 
ternity ward  into  rooming-in  units. 

The  Washington  State  research  team  which 
traced  the  hospital  staph  to  the  central  nurs- 
ery called  special  attention  to  the  safety  factor 
afTorded  by  rooming  in.  The  team  also  offered 
a  simple  solution  for  hospitals  where  it  is  not 
practicable  to  turn  the  entire  maternity  ward 
into  rooming-in  units. 

"A  large  nursery  could  be  divided  by  glass 
partitions  into  separate  rooms,"  these  sci- 
entists proposed  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine.  "Each  room  should  be  inde- 
pendently ventilated  and  provided  with  suita- 
ble washing  facilities,  and  each  preferably 
should  accommodate  only  a  few  infants  of  the 
same  age.  These  rooms  would  necessarily  be 
filled  in  rotation,  and  would  be  completely 
emptied  after  use  by  each  group  of  infants 
(for  example,  after  every  five  days)  with  no 
transfer  from  room  to  room.  The  chain  of 
cross-infection  would  thus  be  continually  in- 
terrupted." 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  of  a  re- 
turn to  home  deliveries  for  childbirths  which 
are  expected  to  be  normal,  at  least  until  the 
hospital  staph  is  brought  under  control.  Doc- 
tors have  computed  that  in  about  10  per  cent 
of  childbirths,  conditions  are  present  which 
indicate  possible  difficulties,  for  either  mother 
or  infant.  These  are  usually  indicated  in  ad- 
vance. Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  conceded, 
the  mother  should  have  the  benefit  of  hospital 
facilities.  But  permitting  home  deliveries  for 
normal,  healthy  women  who  prefer  to  have 
their  babies  at  home  would,  it  is  felt  by  many, 
not  only  prevent  infection  of  these  mothers 
and  infants  by  the  hospital  staph.  It  would 
also  lower  the  possibility  of  infection  for 
babies  who  need  hospital  care. 

To  guard  against  difficulties  that  can  arise 
suddenly  even  in  births  expected  to  be  nor- 
mal, mobile  units,  or  automotive  wagons,  are 
suggested.  These  automotive  wagons,  em- 
ployed widely  in  England,  are  equipped  with 
Pulmotor,  blood  for  transfusion,  oxygen,  and 
other  delivery-room  apparatus.  Stationed  out- 
side the  home  from  the  time  labor  begins,  the 
unit  would  be  on  hand  in  case  of  emergency, 
or  could  take  a  mother  to  the  hospital  if  the 
doctor  deemed  this  desirable. 

Doctors  in  general,  however,  oppose  the 
idea  of  taking  childbirth  out  of  hospitals, 
staph  aureus  or  no  staph  aureus.  They  pomt 
to  the  lack  of  adequately  trained  helpers  for 
home  deliveries.  Seldom  voiced,  but  loommg 
large  in  the  situation,  is  the  call  on  a  physi- 
cian's time  posed  by  a  home  delivery,  as  com- 
pared with  delivery  in  a  hospital. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  there  are  hardly 
enough  nurses  and  doctors,  in  many  places,  to 
give  mothers  adequate  care  in  hospitals;  that 
a  ma.ss  return  to  home  deliveries  would  vastly 
complicate  the  problem.  Dr.  Nicholson  J. 
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Eastman,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
foretold  this  situation  in  the  early  I950"s.  By 
1959,  he  stated,  it  was  expected  that  there 
vv-ould  be  a  shortage  in  the  United  States  of 
some  30,000  physicians,  along  with  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  birth  rate.  "Who  is  going  to 
deliver  all  these  babies,"  he  asked,  "and  pro- 
vide the  desired  teaching  and  emotional  sup- 
port to  the  mothers  during  pregnancy,  labor 
and  the  puerperium?  If  maternity  care  is  to 
march  ahead,  this  question  deserves  an  an- 
swer right  now." 

A  solution  proposed  by  Doctor  Eastman  was 
a  sharp  stepping  up  in  the  training  of  nurse- 
midwives— graduate  nurses  who  take  a  further 
course  in  prenatal  care  and  obstetrics.  They 
arc  trained,  as  many  registered  nurses  are  not, 
to  detect  early  signs  of  distress  in  the  unborn 
baby,  so  that  the  doctor  may  be  called  at  once 
and  start  measures  to  save  the  baby.  Nurse- 
midwives  arc  qualified  to  take  entire  charge  of 
labor,  either  in  a  hospital  or  home.  They  are 
qualified  to  oflkiatc  in  a  normal  delivery,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  In  the 
great  balance  of  home  deliveries  conducted 
for  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maternity 
Center  Association  of  New  York  City,  nurse- 
midwives  have  delivered  the  babies.  In  Great 
Britain.  96  per  cent  of  the  total  births  are  at- 
tended by  nurse-midwives.  whether  in  hos- 
pitals or  in  homes,  according  to  the  British 
College  of  Midwives.  Britain  s  maternal  death 
rale  in  1957  was  .5  per  1000  registered  births— 
an  enviable  record. 

Since  Doctor  l-astman  called  attention  to 
(he  need  for  much  more  well-trained  obslelri- 
cal  personnel,  training  centers  for  nurse-mid- 
wives have  been  set  up  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and 
Yale  Dniversily.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
schools  operated  for  some  year,  by  the  Ma- 
ternity Center  AssiKiation  in  New  York  Cily, 
the  f  rontier  Nursing  Society  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  Catholic  Maternity  Center  in  New 
Mexico.  Nevertheless.  Dr.  John  Whitridge.  Jr.. 
also  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Ciynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins,  stated  recently 
that  only  forty  graduates  are  being  turned  out 
annually  by  the  six  schools.  These  graduates 
are  snatched  up  quickly  for  underprivileged 
areas,  in  this  country  and  abroad.  According 
to  Docti>r  Whitridge.  the  program  has  been 
held  up  by  opposition  to  nurse-midwives  on 
the  part  of  obstetricians:  and  by  inability  of 
oHicial  nursing  organizations  to  agree  on  the 
kind  of  prior  training  and  degree  on  graduat- 
ing the  nurse-midwives  should  receive. 

Here  and  there,  doctors  may  be  found  who 
yield  to  the  plea  of  an  expectant  mother  that 
her  baby  be  born  at  home.  The  great  majority 
of  mothers  must  still  go  to  hospitals,  if  Ihcy 
are  to  receive  medical  care. 

The  central  nurseries  of  many  hospitals  re- 
main filled  to  overflowing,  even  though  it  has 
been  established  that  overcrowding  greatly  in- 
creases the  danger  of  infection  for  the  babies. 
The  Journal  of  Public  Health  states  that  rules 
governing  the  amount  of  space  between  baby 
beds  are  frequently  disregarded.  It  prints  pic- 
tures of  nurseries  where  baby  beds  are  jammed 
up  against  one  another;  of  a  number  of  babies 
in  one  communal  bed,  separated  from  one 
another  only  by  low  partitions.  All  over  the 
country  overburdened  hospitals  are  sending 
mothers  home  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  childbirth — a  stay  just  long  enough  to 
permit  the  baby  or  its  mother  to  pick  up  the 
infection.  The  staph,  usually  not  showing  up 
for  six  or  seven  days  or  more,  will  not  appear 
on  the  hospital  statistics.  •' 

The  medical  profession  is  pinning  its 
faith  on  rigid  antisepsis  rules  in  the  hospitals 
as  a  preventive  of  infection;  and  on  a  variety 
of  medications  should  it  appear.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  hospitals  are  being  rallied  for  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  the  virulent  staph.  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  prints 
new  asepsis  rules,  setting  forth  the  proper 
way  to  sterilize  all  items  used  with  patients. 
The  rules  call  for  daily  cleaning  of  all  ceilings 
and  walls,  even  cover  techniques  for  dusting 
and  vacuuming.  Doctors  are  urged  to  give 
antibiotics  for  only  serious  ailments — for  it  is 
believed  that  employment  of  these  medica- 
tions for  trivial  complaints  has  contributed 


to  the  development  of  antibiotic-resistant 
bacteria.  Leading  doctors  have  been  warn- 
ing against  improper  use  of  antibiotics  for 
some  time,  but  not  all  doctors  have  heeded 
the  warning.  Now  it  becomes  imperative  to 
do  so. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has 
issued  a  corresponding  set  of  rules  for  hospital 
nurseries.  Citing  the  "special  jeopardy"  of  in- 
fants in  central  nurseries,  it  asks  each  hospital 
to  establish  "forthwith"  a  committee  on  the 
control  of  cross-infections,  with  power  to 
make  and  enforce  recommendations  for  the 
prevention,  investigation  and  control  of  infec- 
tion within  the  hospital.  The  Academy  of 
Pediatricians  asks  physicians  to  report  to  the 
committee  all  cases  of  infection  in  babies  and 
mothers  after  they  have  left  the  hospital. 

Aureus  80/81.  it  is  pointed  out,  has  built  up 
resistance  to  the  three  antibiotics  that  have 
been  used  most  commonly.  But  there  are 
many  other  antibiotics.  Bacitracin  has  proved 
effective  in  many  cases  of  staph  infection.  A 
new  one.  kanamycin,  recently  announced  as 
an  antituberculosis  drug,  was  tried  with  the 
hospital  staph  in  the  Houston  hospital  where 
sixteen  babies  died.  Out  of  thirty-eight  babies 
and  small  children  to  whom  it  was  given,  there 
were  eight  deaths.  However,  six  babies  sur- 
vived who  had  been  considered  fatally  ill  when 
kanamycin  was  started.  Doctors  have  been 
advised  to  try  novobiocin,  chloramphenicol, 
ristocetin,  erythromycin  or  oleandomycin  in 
mild  to  moderately  severe  cases;  for  severe  in- 
fections kanamycin,  vancomycin  or  baci- 
tracin. 


The  Washington  State  team  which  investi- 
gated the  outbreak  in  the  Seattle  hospital  has 
expressed  doubt,  however,  that  such  measures 
will  be  effective  so  long  as  babies  of  different, 
ages  in  days  are  kept  together  in  one  large 
nursery.  They  noted,  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  that  staphylococci  de- 
velop resistance  to  any  given  antibiotic  very 
quickly.  "Already  erythromycin-resistant 
strains  have  been  isolated  from  infants  in  a 
nursery  in  this  area  and  from  the  infections  of 
mothers  and  infants."  As  for  tightening  up  of 
asepsis  routines,  they  found  that  there  had 
been  no  failure  of  asepsis  procedures  in  the 
Seattle  nursery  they  studied.  The  epidemic  de- 
veloped just  the  same.  (Though  the  team  ad- 
mits that  it  would  conceivably  have  been 
worse  if  the  nurses  had  not  observed  the  rules 
of  antisepsis  so  scrupulously.)  No  matter  how 
careful  nurses  may  be,  the  germs  can  still  be 
transmitted  from  carrier  babies  to  newborns 
through  the  air,  this  team  believes.  "Changes  in 
nursery  design,  or  the  practice  of  rooming  in  for 
infants,  appear  to  be  indicated  to  effect  penna- 
nent  control,"  they  stated  in  the  July,  1957,  is- 
sue of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Doctors  Godfrey  and  Smith,  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  speculated  gloomily,  ir 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa 
tion,  that  when  or  if  staph  aureus  80/81  i 
brought  under  control,  some  equally  virulen 
organism  may  arise  to  take  its  place.  Experi 
ence  of  many  years"  standing  indicates  tha 
this  possibility  does  indeed  exist,  so  long  a 
the  overcrowded  central  nursery  remains  i 
existence.  en 


NEXT  MONTH 

TEN  DANGER  SIGNALS 

TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  YOUR  CHILD,  NOW 

I'amitt*  of  teen-agert*  who  have  coiniiiitted  rrimes  are  often  quoted  in 
the  newspapers  as  saying,  "But  he  was  always  su<-h  a  ^'W  l>oy!  How 
coiiUI  we  tell  he  wouUi  gel  into  Iroiible?"  Dr.  Fredric  Wertham, 
eiiiiiieiil  psychiatrist  speeialiiting  in  the  prolilenis  of  adolescents,  lists 
ten  si(;n|M>sls  pointing  to  Iroulde  ahead.  He  also  descril)es  some  things 
yoiin^  people  ilo  that  alarm  their  parents  needlessly. 

UNWED  MOTHER 

"My  daughter  has  a  job  now  and  to  all  outward  appearances  is  just 
another  Iwenty-year-old  girl.  She  has  a  sweet  baby  'brother"  whom  .she 
is  crazy  al>out.  Kveryone  thinks  the  baby  is  mine,  as  i  am  only  thirty- 
nine.  I  failed  my  daughter  once  as  a  mother,  and  God  has  given  me 
another  chance.  So  I  will  give  my  girl  another  chance."  Thus  one 
mother  respon<Jed  to  her  unwed  daughter's  crisis.  ISeal  Gilkyson 
Stuart  describes  how  other  parents  reacted  to  the  same  shocking, 
heartbreaking  blow  in  "How  .\merica  Lives." 

NOW  YOU  CAN  WATCH 

AN  "OPEN  HEART"  OPERATION 

W  hen  heart  specialists  operated  on  six-and-a-half-year-old  Ramona 
Smith  at  the  I'resby terian  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  a  Ladies" 
Ho\iK  Joi  KNvi.  editor  was  permitted  to  observe.  If  you  think  the 
public  ought  to  know  what  this  "miracle"  operation  is  really  like,  look 
for  (iladys  Denny  Shultz's  minute-by -minute  description  in  ''A 
hole  Heart  for  Kamona." 

IT'S  YOU!  IT'S  REALLY  YOU! 

'  ( )r  anyhow ,  it  could  be.  A  new  face  for  spring  can  be  yours  in  less  than 
a  day.  Jolir.wl  Beauty  Editor  Dawn  Crowell  Norman  describes  how- 
easy  it  all  is,  with  before-and-after  pictures  of  magic  at  work. 

HAM  IN  THREE  ACTS 

There's  nothing  like  a  superb  ham  to  take  the  stage  at  almost  any 
kind  of  party  —  big  buffet,  small  evening  supper  or  a  large  bridge 
luncheon.  So  adaptable!  So  easy  to  carve!  Of  course  you  need  a 
repertoire  of  dramatic  glaze.*  and  sauces  (cherry  ginger,  sour-cream 
mustard),  along  with  recipes  for  such  accompanying  temptations  as 
jellied  red-caviar  mold  with  dill  in  the  sauce,  or  a  wicked  casserole  ol 
Creole  oysters,  (lot  'em! 

Also,  "Tell  Me,  Doctor,"  the  popular  feature  brought  back  by  reader 
request;  "(;an  This  Marriage  l)e  Saved?"";  Dr.  Spock's  kindly  advice 
for  mothers;  eight  pages  of  fashion  news;  a  new  work  by  the  extraor- 
<iinary  tale  spinner,  IsaL  Dinesen;  decorating  tips;  and  much,  much 
more 
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THE  REAL  GOOD  MEAT  FROM  THE  SEA 
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the  gold  and  white  can. 
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IS  THIS  AMERICAN 


If  you  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  high-school  students  who  have  not  learned  to  read  or  wrii^ 


-U- 


i6  ^ 


13L 


R<'|)r<Mlii<-«'<l  on  lIu'M-  pafjes  art-  €'xaiuj)U'-  of  writloii  uork  of 
hifih-sc-h<H>l  ^IikIciiIx.  I  ha%«'  huiKlrj^U  of  similar  pa|MTs 
that  I  have  collcctcil  in  hifih  soh<M>U  in  which  I  have  taught  an<i 
from  toaclnT".  in  other  hifih  s<'h<M»l«..  ^  hen  I  show  them  to  m> 
neighhors,  they  are  ania/.<tl.  Hut  another  teacher  is  likely  to 
say,  "Why,  I  have  worse  on  ni\  <l»'sk  ri^hl  now  I" 

M>  pur|M>se  in  piihlishinf!  thcM-  is  to  pinpoint  the  fact  that 
not  all  ehiUlren  are  lM>rn  inlellectiiallv  eipial,  and  that  no 
teacher  can  t>e  exp«-cte<l  lo  hrint;  the  twenty  or  forty  pupils  in 
a  classr€>om  to  an  «-<nial  <lenr<'e  «>f  accomplishment.  The  at- 
tempt lo  create  this  intellectual  n>ake-l>elieve  has  relcftateil  the 
American  educational  svstcm  to  its  pres«'nl  hackwater. 

^ou.  lh«-  parent  reading  this,  mav  ft-el  removtMl  from  the 
situation  lM-caus4-  vour  <-hild  is  <loin^  well  in  sch<M>l — or  fretting 
hi^li  marks,  at  an>  rale,  iton't  let  thos4-  hi(:h  marks  influence 
yf>ii  un<lul>.  es|M'ciall>  if  >ou  ho|>c  to  s<-iid  xour  Im>\  or  girl  to 
college.  Your  child  ma,>  1m-  doing  well  onl\  l>\  comparison.  To 
excel  in  som<-  s<-h<M>ls  rc<|uircs  <iid\  mc<li<H-re  work.  Imagine  the 
confusion  of  a  \oung  student  of  the  sciences,  or  any  college- 
level  sul>i«M-|.  if  he  comprehends  the  printe<l  Wf>rfl  only  vaguelv 
aii<l  cannot  write  simp|<-  sentences. 


One  example,  aim)ng  many,  of  a  spelling  quiz  given 

to  a  senior  in  high  school.  This  pupil  was  graduated  and 

is  now  employed  in  a  store  owned  by  his  lather. 


The  lettering  below  was  done  in  a  class  in  mechanical 
drawing.  The  boy  was  copying  directly  from  his  workbook. 

He  dropped  out  of  high  school  in  his  junior  year. 

0^f\l  N  a- ITS  /CLAA^rnOf/  OF/  Of^  G  A  r^l~LTM  G  /  Qi\  I 
AM/i  J.  ^Tzy  zj  fV6  KSQr  OFT    RtLMlOK/s     ib-i  POTTZN^ 
THEM  I Al  6.    G- A  A  PH  I  C  r&RfA   DK^w^if»/&  MkV  fle 

syAA30LS  USUALLY  iiAyfhi^  some 

Sy/v\e,OL|C     S/MJL  a  IVITV  ofP/ITTeRVSS  HoUfJ   IN  THB 
^OPpLlMEN/T  TO  CH/VR.T  ONE  w&^eet-  H^T  iHtvcA/v  6e 
CIA^5  PiFO /A^  THaEC  c>R/4P//S  ^ACH    V  /  TH   A  DIGT//VLT 


This  paper  was  produced  in  a  high-school  class  studying 
grammar.  The  assignment  \sas  to  copy  sentences  from  a  textbook, 
filling  in  the  proper  form  of  the  relative  pronoun  who  or  which. 


In  many  instances  the  education  of  our  most  able  boys  am 
girls  is  sacrifice<l  because  high  schools  provide  courses  wateret 
(low  n  to  suit  the  least  able.  Those  who  might  be  good  students, 
finding  the  work  too  easy,  fall  into  the  habit  of  daydreaming  in^ 
stead  of  studying.  They  l>ecome  the  class  cutiips,  or.  more  cam^ 
monl>  ,  they  pass  desultorily  through  school  with  barely  passin, 
marks  ami  l>ecome  members  of  that  not-so-select  group — th. 
gifted  w  ho  give  up  learning,  w  ho  do  not  go  to  college  or  develo 
their  talents  in  any  way.  Their  usefulness  to  themselves,  and  t 
all  of  us,  is  impaired  or  wholly  lost. 

Most  teachers  are  equally  sympathetic  to  all  the  childri 
they  teach,  but  the  slow  learners  almost  surely  make  greatt 
<lemands  on  their  time.  A  teacher  of  the  basic  skills  cannot  ge. 
the  progress  of  an  entire  class  to  the  advancement  of  tl 
brighter  students.  lie  can  and  must  spend  extra  time  with  t) 
slow  learners  to  bring  them  to  a  point  of  comprehension  th^ 
will  enable  the  class  to  move  on  to  more  advanced  material. 

The  brighter  students  are  left  to  their  own  devices  or  givr 
extra  work.  This  serves  well  enough  if  the  student  is  self-moti 
vatetl  anti  comes  e<]uippe<l  with  a  built-in  urge  for  educatior 
But  it  is  an  exceptional  vouth  who  can  drive  himself  to  mak 


Can  you  find  your  stale  on  this  list?  Learning  to  spell  the 
of  the  states  correctly  was  an  assignment  in  a  senior  history  clasi 
This  pupil  was  graduated  from  high  school  in  195i| 
He  is  now  in  college  preparing  to  become  a  I 
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EDUCATION? 


se  examples  will  help  you.  By  Theodore  guerin 


Above  is  a  portion  from  a  junior  history  test.  The  pupil  is  now  a  senior 

and  working  part  time.  The  teacher  did  explain  again  about  Francis  Scott  Key. 


li'^  otTorl  Milhoiil  llic  ooiiipoliliftii  unci  sii|>|M>rl  iif  other  kren 
iiirif;  iiiiiids.  <)ii<-  reason  often  ^iven  for  teuehin^  ehildren  of 
idely  vuryin^  altilities  in  tlie  same  elussr«M>in  is  that  separat- 
\y,  the  slow  learners  fr«>iu  the  fast  would  tlaniaf^e  their  person- 

ities.  Surely  it  is  just  as  <laiiia^iii|:i  if  not  more  .so,  to  t>c  one 
''  the  slow  in  a  elass  of  iiiixetl  ahililies.  With  a  ^roiip  of  children 

ore  nearly  e<|ual  in  ability,  the  elass  is  able  to  move  steadily 

i<'a<l.  Neilln'r  the  slow  nor  the  fast  learner  is  so  prominently 

arketi — and  hani|>«'red  or  hurt. 

The  Im>>s  an<l  ^irls  who  pr(Mlue«Mi  these  papers  will  lie  re- 
u<'e«l  in  the  elussr«M>nis  by  m<»re  just  like  them — Itewildered, 
<-pt  ehildren,  uneas\  in  a  seluMd  situation  that  is  as  cruel  us 
n>^ical  ttirture.  'riioii^h  some  make  little  effort  to  help  them- 
l>es,  others  try  vainl>  to  keep  up  with  their  classmates.  Keluc- 
n(  to  place  the  stigma  of  failure  on  such  chiUlren,  unhappy 
achers  will  pass  them  on  to  graduation.  This  is  a  distortion 

the  idea  of  "democruc->  in  edu«'ation."  'i'ruly  democratic 
location  wttuKI  not  ex|>ose  all  stu«lents  to  the  same  subject 
utter  but  would  allow  each  to  develop  as  much  as  he  is  able. 

Man>  of  these  students  have  the  basic  intelligence,  but  they 
i\c  nt>t  dcveloiM'«l  the  sp««cilic  skills.  This  is  one  «»f  the  reasons 


that  almut  per  cent  of  those  who  enroll  in  college  do  not  f;ra<l- 
uate.  The  p«'reentage  of  drop-oiils  is  very  nearly  as  great  in  high 
schools.  To  bring  this  fact  graphically  into  the  open  may  be  the 
first  step  in  correcting  some  of  the  misconceptions  that  have 
made  a  bedlam  of  intellectual  training  in  the  United  States. 

Fart  of  the  solution  to  the  present  dilemma  in  education  is 
the  establishment  of  higher  standards  for  able  students,  more 
honors  and  awards  for  academic  excellence  and  realistic  group- 
ing of  pupils  according  to  their  abilities.  Probably  most  im- 
|M>rtant  in  assisting  teachers  to  eliminate  schoolwork  as  bad  as 
that  shown  here  is  the  willingness  of  parents  to  recognize  the 
degree  of  their  own  child's  ability. 


/PLEO  C  OFAL  LE  G/MC£ /ZAC  i//l//7Z?srAr£ 
i/ST/C  /^^/?^ZZ. 


This  lettering  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  was  copied 

from  a  workbook  by  a  sophomore  in  mechanical-drawing  class. 

Still  a  sophomore,  he  quit  high  school  in  his  third  year. 


I 
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This  is  one  pupil's  reply  to  part  of  a  test  covering  a  unit 
on  first  aid  given  in  a  class  studying  health.  The  confused  youngster 
quit  hieh  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 


The  writing  below  was  copied  from  a  book 

as  "punishment  work"  in  1956  by  a  high-school  sophomore  enrolled 
in  a  college-preparatory  course.  He  was  graduated  in  1958. 


'o^^Jm/^  ,  /i.Wl^  ^«Xut  ^ 


The  example  below  is  part  of  a  history  test 
covering  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  writer  is  a  high-school 
junior  majoring  in  home  economics. 


^^^^ 
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which,  up  to  that  time,  no  representatives  of 
the  press  or  writers  for  periodicals  were 
granted  private  interviews.  In  accordance 
with  this  new  dispensation  I,  too,  was  per- 
mitted to  have  my  hour  with  the  Pope.  I  had 
lately  come  from  Germany  and  was  full  of 
what  I  had  seen,  strange  remnants  of  the  woe 
of  war.  The  orphanages  in  particular,  so  over- 
worked, understaffed  and  ill-supplied,  had 
twisted  my  heart,  and  I  told  him  about  them. 
At  one  point  if  is  not  to  be  denied  that  I  suc- 


cumbed to  emotion  and  pounded  the  table 
between  us  with  a  clenched  fist. 

The  Pope  smiled  at  me  sadly  and  said,  "I 
know,  my  child,  I  know." 

Here  1  was  quite  carried  away  and  said, 
"Well,  Your  Holiness,  if  you  do  know,  why 
don't  you  do  something  about  it?" 

He  lifted  his  hand  gently.  "Now  1  know 
that  you  are  a  Protestant,"  he  said. 

"How,  Your  Holiness?"  I  asked.  "Is  it  be- 
cause of  my  rudeness?" 


"No,"  he  said.  "It  is  because  only  a  Protes- 
tant could  so  greatly  overrate  the  powers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

The  entire  time  that  I  spent  with  him  was 
charged  with  feeling.  The  Central  European 
countries,  lately  our  enemies,  had  made  me 
deeply  sad,  and  it  is  true  that  I  wept  while  1 
was  telling  him  about  some  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  poor  and  innocent,  the  very  young  and 
very  old,  as  I  had  seen  them  in  the  wake  of 
catastrophe.  Pius  XII  was  well  acquainted 
with  Germany  and  had  spent  some  formative 
middle  years  there,  in  Munich  and  Berlin,  as 
representative  of  his  predecessor.  He  bore 
with  me;  he  was  kind;  he  received  my  appeal. 
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gives  your  husband 
that  best- 
dressed  look ! 


There's  a  man  in  your  neighborhood  who  can 
sparkle  up  your  husband's  appearance  no  end. 

He'll  take  any  of  your  husband's  suits  '^or  topcoat 
or  tuxedo)  and  give  it  the  feel,  the  finish,  and  the 
look  of  a  suit  fresh  from  the  tailor's.  And,  you  can 
go  back  to  him  with  any  item  from  your  husband's 
wardrobe  (or  your  family's)  ten,  twenty,  even 
fifty  times  .  .  .  and  each  time  the  fabric  will  come 
back  looking  and  feeling  like  new  again. 

Your  husband  will  look  better  at  the  office 
(where  appearances  count  more  than  men  admit) 
and  when  out  for  an  evening  (a  woman's  best 
accessory  is  still  an  attractive,  well-groomed  man). 


And  who  is  this  local  magician?  Your  Sanitone 
Dry  Cleaner.  Sanitone?  It's  just  the  best  dry 
cleaning  service  anywhere.  Ingrained  soil  and  per- 
spiration disappear  as  if  by  magic.  And,  it's 
friendly  to  fabrics. 

Yotar  Sanitone  Dry  Cleaner  uses  clothes-loving 
Sanitone  to  give  you  quality  dry  cleaning.  Quality, 
we  said.  For  there's  as  much  difference  in  quality 
in  dry  cleaning  as  there  is  in  clothes.  Or  in  ice 
cream.  Or  books.  Or  movies. 

Look  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Sanitone 
Approved  Service"  for  your  nearest  Sanitone  Dry 
Cleaner.  Or,  write  to  us  for  his  name. 


Sanitone  Dry  Cleaning  Service 

A  DIVISION   OF  EMERY   INDUSTRIES,  INC.-CAREW  TOWER.  CINCINNATI   2,  OHIO 


As  1  was  going  away  he  said  to  me,  "I  want 
to  give  you  a  very  special  blessing,  my  daugh- 
ter, for  your  tears." 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  knelt  to  that 
man,  as  one  of  his  own  faithful,  to  receive  hii 
blessing. 

This  is  perhaps  the  central  and  supreme 
reflection  imposed  upon  us  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  Keys  of  Saint  Peter:  that  the  church 
endures  and  represents.  Its  power  derives 
from  our  own  hearts  in  which  Christendom 
does  not  flag  or  fail,  in  which  Christendom 
subsists  all  the  more  when  everything  else  be- 
trays us.  It  is  quite  natural  for  me  to  say 
"Christendom"  and  "Christianity"  when,  per- 
haps, what  I  mean  is  simply  religion,  the 
worship  of  God.  In  other  climes  I  might  say 
otherwise.  But  to  me  these  thoughts  are  bound 
up  with  the  idea  of  Christianity  and  the  teach- 
ings of  its  Founder,  which  I  learned  in  child-f 
hood  from  my  father,  a  minister  of  His  gospel.i 
Never  was  the  Christianity  of  Pius  XII  more 
evident  than  in  his  attitude  toward  the  perse- 
cuted Jews  of  Europe  in  the  decade  of  horroi 
and  shame:  all  were  welcome  to  become 
citizens  of  the  Vatican  State,  all  were  welcome 
in  monasteries  and  convents  of  every  countn 
and  all  could  avail  themselves,  if  they  couk 
reach  the  right  persons,  of  the  undergroum 
escape  systems  maintained  by  the  Catholi 
clergy  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Pope.  THcn 
were  Christian  doings,  in  the  way  that  I  ha\> 
understood  the  word,  and  as  my  father  did. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  the  essence 
Christianity  I  could  only  fall  back  upon  th 
one  and  saving  word,  love.  Love  is  the  mear 
ing,  the  intention.  Where  this  prevails,  no  di:^ 
tinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  Church  c 
Rome  and  the  entire  Christian  Church.  It  ma 
also  be  true  for  other  communities  which 
have  not  so  intimately  experienced.  We  arete 
know  God,  if  we  ever  do,  through  love 
Pius  XII  and  John  XXIII  are  servants  of  man 
kind  through  the  heart,  by  mercy  and 
compassion. 


OR 


SEX-SIN 
SALVATION? 


continued  from  page  41 

Ik 

The  most  striking  fact  about  our  age  in  r«  ^ 
gard  to  sex  is  not,  so  to  speak,  what  we  d' 
about  it,  but  our  dawning  recognition  tha  t. 
what  we  do  about  it  now  is  up  to  us  in  a  way  the  X: 
lias  never  been  true  before. 

For  the  individual  there  are  fewer  restraint 
of  a  formal  type.  More  people  live  in  citie  c 
where  sex  can  be  more  anonymous.  Contrt  f, 
ceptives  guard  against  pregnancy.  Automc 
biles  may  be  conveniences  for  passion.  Pe 
haps  above  all,  the  carefully  restricted  h 
havior  that  used  to  be  specified  for  "nice  girls 
and  was  symbolized  by  the  chaperon,  is  out  > 
fashion.  Young  people  who  remain  chaste  t 
day  prior  to  marriage  do  so  out  of  convicticA;;| 
and  constraint  directed  from  within,  not  fro' 
inhibition  by  formal  rules  and  arrangemenliB^ 
of  a  previous  generation.  Decision  rests  muc 
more  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  coi 
cemed  than  ever  before. 

We  went  through  a  period  in  the  twentiAjj^ 
when  there  was  much  talk  and  some  actic 
about  "emancipating"  sex.  Sex,  it  was  allegt 
in  contrast  to  previous  assertions,  was  to 
come  a  "private  affair."  From  this  prote 
movement  have  come  some  permanent  gair 
especially  in  terms  of  the  growing  spontanea  i^jj 
about  sex  within  marriage  on  the  part 
women.  But  we  are  seeing  now  that  althoui 
some  aspects  of  sex  may  and  should  be  privi 
affairs,  our  society  must  still  have  mores  a 
regulations  and  ideals  about  sex  even  if  it 
tablishes  them  in  silence  or  without  reflectic 
Ultimately,  the  best  social  protections  in 
gard  to  sex  emerge  from  responsible  decisio 
by  individual  persons.  But  it  is  a  harder  soc 
task  to  help  individuals  make  responsible  c 
cisions  than  it  was,  in  former  ages,  to  reguli 
behavior  by  rules  and  formal  procedur 
Society  still  has  the  job,  but  the  job  is  mc 
difficult  and  subtle. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  Americ 
life  in  the  past  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  I 
been  the  sharp  increase  in  the  birth  ra 
Through  the  late  thirties  social  analysts  p 
dieted  a  declining  rate,  often  implying  tl 
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er  people  would  get  married  and  would 
e  fewer  children  if  they  did  marry.  The 
;s  prove  otherwise.  When  it  became  possi- 
for  more  people  to  support  families  (a  situ- 
in  caused  first  by  World  War  II),  the  more 
lilies  there  were.  Despite  the  divorce  rate, 
h  control  and  a  hundred  other  facets  of 
dern  life  that  are  not  without  disquieting 
ects,  apparently  more  people  will  enter 
5onsible  marital  unions  and  have  children 
ley  are  given  a  chance  to  do  so.  And,  as  the 
ch  earlier  age  of  marriage  suggests,  they 
:  do  so  early  if  it  is  economically  possible, 
'he  hold-the-line  alarmists  on  sex  ethics 
,  therefore,  talking  straight  against  the 
•eau  of  the  Census.  Our  young  people  are 
ling  their  basic  sex  ethic  in  the  family,  he- 
ld any  previous  numbers  or  proportion. 
;  divorce  rate  .seems  to  be  declining  slightly, 
"o  me  the  fact  that  is  most  disturbing  about 
dern  American  marriages  is  the  extent  to 
ich  they  are  based  on  "romantic"  expecta- 
is.  There  is,  of  course,  a  positive  side  to 
nance.  It  involves  a  wholly  personal  choice 
a  mate.  It  advocates  "being  in  love,"  and 
s  potentially  the  merger  of  love  and  respect 
h  spontaneous  sexual  desire.  It  is  in  favor 
'forsaking  all  others,"  and  this  can  mean  a 
jle-minded  commitment  to  spouse  and 
ne. 

iuch  meanings  of  romance  are  good, 
it  may  also,  without  so  intending,  demand 
re  of  a  partner  than  he  or  she  can  fulfill.  It 
i  imply  that,  as  soon  as  the  particular  sub- 
ive  feeling  ("being  in  love")  disappears, 
I  marriage  may  be  justifiably  terminated.  It 
/  expect  sexual  activity  to  be  idyllic,  wholly 
rlooking  not  only  the  differences  between 
\  and  women  but  also  the  inevitable  dif- 
nces  between  any  two  individuals.  We 

>♦  C?*^ 

N*  who  twellt  In  prosperity  will 
(brink  In  adversity. 
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for  the  middle-aged  and  even  beyond  as  it 
never  could  have  been  before.  But  unless  this 
freedom  is  used  to  expand  personal  related- 
ness,  its  human  value  will  be  gone  in  an  even 
more  obvious  sense  than  would  be  true  for 
young  people. 

If  we  are  to  help  the  sacramental,  as  well  as 
the  romantic  and  the  companionable,  dimen- 
sions of  sex  to  merge  into  an  ethic  of  full  and 
responsible  freedom— and  thereby  to  make 
sex  an  aspect  of  salvation— does  this  mean 
that  we  must  disassociate  it  entirely  from  sin? 

The  answer  is  no.  In  a  hundred  subtle  as 
well  as  crude  ways,  sex  is  still  being  misused, 
is  failing  to  perform  its  true  human  personal 


to  retain  the  positive  achievements  of 
nee  and  get  rid  of  the  unrealism  and  su- 
ciality  that  sometimes  accompany  it. 
itil  now,  the  principal  corrective  to  the 
lance"  view  of  marriage  has  been  the 
panionship"  view.  More  and  more 
les  conceive  their  marriage  and  family 
s  involving  companionship  over  the 
range  of  life's  experiences.  Husbands 
in  the  work  of  the  home,  and  wives  at 
keep  abreast  of  what  goes  on  in  the  hus- 
business.  Social  contacts  usually  in- 
the  couple  together.  The  rearing  of 
ren  is  regarded  as  a  mutual  affair.  All 
s  to  the  good,  even  though  it  does  put 
strains  on  many  marriages  where  one 
jr  develops  in  a  way  the  other  cannot, 
teven  this  is  not  enough.  Marriage  is  also 
venant,"  to  use  the  Biblical  phrase.  It  is  a 
insible  contract  made  to  society  as  well 
each  other.  Even  more  important,  it  is 
amental  '— in  the  sense  that  "God  and 
ompany"  have  a  stake  in  every  marriage, 
the  best  marriages  will  have  low  periods, 
especially,  something  deeper  than  ro- 
and  companionship  is  necessary. 

is  one  more  striking  fact  about  con- 
rary  life  that  has  significant  implications 
 I.  The  average  life  expectancy  is  about 

t.  Almost  until  this  century  it  was  only 
lOre  than  half  that  figure.  An  average 
d  and  wife,  in  bygone  days,  could  ex- 
 ley  would  die  about  the  time  their  child- 
left  home,  or  about  the  time  the  mother 
xi  the  menopause.  This  is  certainly  not 
se  today. 

*  sex  life  may  and  should  go  on  into 
years,  many  of  the  old-type  arguments 
sex  behavior  become  irrelevant  for 
who  have  passed  the  childbearing  age, 
,ve  fulfilled  their  social  responsibility 
ring  a  family,  and  to  whom  the  old  saw 
life  ends  with  the  menopause  is  no 
credible.  Here  is  a  whole  realm  of  sex 
which  the  fact  of  freedom  is  obvious  as 
r  was  in  past  ages.  What  we  do  with  it 
terrible,  since  it  is  real  freedom.  On 
ler  hand,  sex  may  be  part  of  fulfillment 


and  social  functions,  and  is  consequently 
against  the  will  of  God.  But  we  can  stop 
identifying  sex  as  such  with  sin.  and  recognize 
that  it  is  the  distortions  of  sex  that  are  sinful 
rather  than  sex  as  God  intends  it  to  be  used. 

We  can  also  become  less  hesitant  in  assert- 
ing the  place  that  sex  should  occupy  in  human 
fulfillment  or  in  man's  salvation.  This  can  help 
sex  in  marriage.  It  can  also  help  us  to  hold  out 
a  sustaining  therapeutic  hand,  for  example,  to 
the  unhappy  homosexual  if  we  are  clear  that 
homosexuality  is,  at  best,  a  distorted  way  of 
achieving  companionship  or  romance  through 
sex,  entirely  eliminating  the  sacramental.  We 
can  unreservedly  stand  against  a  sadistic  or 


masochistic  way  of  sex  life,  while  providing 
therapeutic  help  for  those  whose  emotional 
tangles  have  distorted  their  perspectives. 

Because  of  the  fact  of  human  freedom,  sex 
can  be  and  is  being  misused,  and  therefore 
will  continue  to  be  an  asF>ect  of  the  doctrine  of 
sin.  But  sex  itself  is  not  sinful.  The  presence  of 
the  romantic  and  the  companionship  elements 
in  much  sex  life  today  already  takes  us  some 
distance  in  a  positive  direction.  If  to  these  we 
can  add  the  sacramental,  the  will  of  God  for 
this  dimension  of  our  existence,  and  produce 
a  real  union  of  the  three — then  sex  may  be  a 
vital  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 

END 
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Latin  American  Institute 

iTiiment  &  i-'oreign  Service.  Kxec.  Secretary,  Bi-Hiigual 
sec'y-  I'oreign  trade  &  coimuerce.  Translator-Interpreter. 
I  .unguages.  Coed.  Day  &  Ivvening-  summer  courses.  Char 
tered  by  N.Y.  Bd.  of  ReKeiit.-*.  Kesideiices  recommended. 

Room  218,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36 

Coeducational.  Est.  1863. 
Small  classes.  Worlc- 
vtiid^  plan.  College  life;  social,  athletic  activities.  In  resi- 
dential area.  Karn  B.B.A.  degree  in  2  yrs.,  8  mos.  in 
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Even  1/  You  Oon'f  Know 
o  Note  of  Music  Now 

Now  it'a  EASY  to  learn ' 
ANY  instrument.  No  - 
boring  exercises.  Start  play- 
ing  real  pieces  by  notes 
right  away.  .Amazing  prog- 
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Port  Washinjton,  N.  Y.  No  salesman  will  call,  {a  I  si  y'tr)  

.  .  c   U_-.l         High    School    at  home. 

American  bCnOOl  Many  finish  in  2  years. 
Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  I'repares 
lor  College  entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  texts  supplied. 
Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.S  subjects  already  com- 
pleted. Single  subjects  if  desired.  Free  Bulletin. 
American  School,  Dept.  H23,  Dre»el  al  58th,  Chicago  37 


Interior  Decoration^^^ 


TtPJmeforprofessionai  or  personal  use. 
Approved  supervised  method.  Step-by-step  au- 
thoritalne  training  program,  fncludes  working  kit 
Low  tuition.  Easy  payments.  Send  f°i;/«e  24  page 
illustrated  booklet.  "Adventures  in  Interior  Design 
&  Decoration."  No  obligation  „,.n.,TinN 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  INTERIOR  .DECORATION 
niversev  Pkwy.,  Dept,  1372.Chic3go  14,  III. 


A  nfiAillluyT 

M  Ml  RtCOME  AN  EXPERtIM  ■ 

ALbUlllllHllI 

TO  THE  WOMAN  WHO  WANTS  TO 
ENJOY  AN  ACCOUNTING  CAREER 

FREE  SAIWPLE  LESSON 

^  a  ,n,n  Bi-i^omitantii.  We  train  yon  thoroly  at 
ThonsMds  of  "         "  ing  acci.ur.ting  positions.  Previoui 

which  describes  the  opportunities  for  women 

LASAUE  Extension  Uni»er«ty.  «7  ^  Dwrbor^^ 

A  Correspondence  Institution.  Dept.  246  H      Chicago  a. 


Boys'  &  Girls'  Camp 


Dr.  Johnsons  Camps  ^:Sshed"i92''i 

Moosfhead.  for  boys  6-16.  Three  Pines,  for  girls  6-16. 
Adjacent  camps.  All  activities  inc.  riding,  swinuning. 
sailing,  water  skiing,  golf,  tennis,  trips,  music,  drama. 
Nature,  campcraft.  Jr.  Maine  Guide.  Tutoring.  Catalog. 
Arthur  B.  Johnson,  box  307  J,  Weston,  Massachusetts 


Boys'  Schools 


ALLEY  Forge 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 


"At  fhe  Nation's  Shrine"  prepare  your 
boy  to  enter  leading  colleges  and  at  the 
same  time  be  trained  for  a  comnalssion  in  the  Armed 
Services.  Small  classes,  highest  academic  standards. 
Prep.  School  and  Jr.  College,  fully  accredited;  ages 
12-20.  All  sports.  Arty.,  Cav..  Infantry.  Band,  Senior 
Division  ROTC.  Catalog.  Radnor  Rd.,  Wayne,  Pa. 


New  York  Military  Academy 

Develops  today's  Youth  for  tomorrow's  world  by  building 
mind.  body,  character,  leadership.  K.O.T.C.  Graduates 
ail  colleges.  Infantry.  Aeronautics.  Artillery.  Band  scholar- 
ships. Grades  1-12.  Catalog.  Ksi.  188*;. 

17  Academy  Ave.,  Cornwoll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Carson  Long 


Military  School.  ICducates  the  whole  boy— physically, 
mentally,  spiritually.  How  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  now 
to  li\e.  Prepare-i  for  coIleRe  and  life.  Grades  6  12.  12.ird 
year  of  character  building.  Kale  SI  ^50,(H). 

Box  10,  New  Bloomfleld,  Pa. 


STAUXTOX 


M  ILITARY  ACADEMY 

In  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Thorough  college  preparation ; 
fully  atciedited.  Individual  guid- 
ance. Band.  All  sports.  2  gyms. 
Pool.  Fine  health  record.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  Separate  Junior 
School.  Illus.  Catalog  write  Supt. 
S.j\I,A.  Box  J  2.  Staunton.  Va. 
BASIC  COURSE  R.O.T.C.  BY 
U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTORS. 


Founded  I860 


M_r\__ -._L  A  leading  preparatory  school  for  boys. 
CUOnOgn  Grades  1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Semi- 
military.  Outstanding  preparation  for  all  colleges  and  the 
service  academies.  Small  classes.  Individual  guidance. 
Music,  activities.  Sports.  80  horses;  2  gyms,  indoor  poo!. 
835-acrecountry  campus  near  Baltimore,  b'st.  187. V  Catalog. 
Robert  L.  Lamborn,  Ed.  D.,  Box  1 17,  McDonogh,  Maryland 

The  Sewanee  Military  Academy 

Division  Univ.  of  the  South,  l-  ully  accredited.  Grades  8-12, 
Small  cla.sses.  Indi\  iflual  attention.  Boys  l  auglit  to  Study, 
ROTC  Highest  Rating.  All  sports;  gym.  in<loor  pool.  10.000- 
acre  mountain  domain.  Miiiscopal.  92n(i  year.  Catalot^. 
Col.  Craig  Alderman,  Supt.,  Box  L,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 

MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK  UNION 

*  Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  of  study  in  Up- 
per School  (grades  9-12)  has  increased  honor 

■X  roll  .S0%.   Develops  concentration.  I'  uily 
accredited.  R{)TC  highest  ratinR.  17  modern 
.    buildings.  2  completely  equipped  gyms.  2 
«  indoor  pools.  Splendid  environment,  excel- 
lent health  record.  Junior  School  (grades 
4-6)  has  separate  buildings,  gym,  pool. 
Housemothers.  6l3t  year,  l-or  ONE  SUB- 
.   JECT  PLAN  booklet  and  catalog  write: 
Dr.  J. C. Wicker.  Box  862.  Fork  Union, Va* 

★  ★   ★   ★   ★  ★★★★★★★ 


Missouri  Military  Academy  fu/lfllchooL 

70th  yr.  Grades  .S- 12.  Fully  accreilited.  Sr.  KO  I'C.  Friendly, 
inspiring  teachers.  lOssentially  college  prep.  Small  classes. 
Strong  guidance  program.  All  sports.  ,tO-acre  lake.  5  athletic 
fields.  226-acre  campus.  Catalog. 

Col,  C,  R,  Siribling,  129  Main  St.,  Mexico,  Mo. 

Massanutten  Military  Academy 

60th  yr.  .Accredited.  New  Dorm  SicUissroonis.  Small  classes. 
College  Preparatory.  Supervised  study.  ROTC.  Band.  Kille 
team  Riding  Tennis.  F'ootball.  Basketball,  Baseball.  Ath- 
letics'for  all.  'C.y]n.  Pool.  Grades  7-12.  Catalog.  Col,  R, 
J.  BenchoR,  Hdmr,,  Woodstock  4,  Vo,  (Shenondooh  Vol,) 

Miami  Military  Academy  lh?plmrcha^:^ter: 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory  high  school.  Juinor 
School.  Small  classes.  Boys  learn  to  stud^.  National  De- 
fense Cadet  Cor|)S  Honor  School.  Sports,  sadnig;  pool.  .^5 
acres  on  Biscayne  Bay.  Moderate  fee.  14th  year.  Catalog. 
Col.  F,  R.  Williomt,  10603  Bitcoyne  Blvd,,  Miomi  38,  Flo, 

Music  School 


Sherwood  Music  School  m^si" '°aree"r^"r wo^ 

and  three-year  certificate  courses  and  four-year  degree 
courses  Faculty  of  distinguished  musicians.  Member  Nat. 
Assn  Schls.  Mus.  State  accredited.  Coed.  V\  ell  equipped 
building  on  lakefront.  Dormitory  for  women.  Founded  ISyS, 
Write  for  catalog,   10)4  S.  Michigon  Ave,,  Chicogo  5,  III, 


Medical  Technology 


Franklin  School  of  Science  &  Arts 

Nationally  famous  for  excellence  of  training  in  Medical 
Technology  — 12  months;  X-Ray  Technology  — 6  months; 
Medical  Secretary  — 12  months.  Top  paying  positions  wait- 
ing Coed.  Free  Placements.  Api)roved.  Founded  1919. 
Write  for  Catalog  A.  251  S.  22nd  St.,  Philo.  3,  Pa. 


Girls'  Camps 


Rr#\\A#n  I  Mallett's  Bay.  V't.  "One  of  Amer- 

orown  Leage  ^^^-^  l\uesl  camps"  2  divisions. 
The  "  Buffs"  7-16;  The  "  Browns"  11-18.  Free  daily  riding 
for  all.  Water  skiing,  swimming,  sailing,  dramatics,  golf, 
riflery.  archery,  crafts,  trips.  No  "extras".  Gi\'e  age. 
Booklet  both  divisions.  Write  winter  office: 
Mrs,  H,  E.  Brown,  18  Carver  Ave,,  Box  A,  Scituote,  Most. 


Bryn  Afon  Rllinelarlder.  Wis. 

42nd  .Season.  Alt.  1750ft.  300  acres.  Sailing;  Riding;  Tennis; 
Fencing;  Riflery;  Aquaplaning;  Dancing;  Crafts.  Resident 
Physician  and  Nurse.  One  Counselor  for  every  four  girls. 
Brother  camp — Camp  Deerhorn  —  -1  ini.  distant.  Booklet. 
Lotto  J.  Brood  bridge,  2906  E.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


•Junior  Colleges 


Nichols  Junior  College  {:'-,ii-„ '  Su';^^^^^^ 

Administration,  leading  to  degree.  Conservation  &  For- 
estry Courses.  1500-acre  forest-  An  investment  in  Kdu- 
cation.  Unexcelled  location.  200-acre  country  caniims. 
Modem  dorms.  All  sports.  Limited  enrollment.  Jomei  L. 
Conrad,  Pres.,  Nichols  Junior  College,  Dudley  6,  Mass. 

X/ormAnt  rnllACKk  ^  two-year  college  for  325 
Vermonr  V.OIiege  women.  Terminal,  transfer 
courses.  Associate  degrees.  Liberal  arts,  pre  professional. 
home  ec.  art,  nursery  teaching,  secretarial,  medical  sec'l, 
medical  tech.,  general.  Spacious  hilltop  campus  in  Ver- 
mont's winter  recreational  area.  17  bldgs.  (ilee  Club. 
choir.  Est.  18      Catalog,  r.  h.  Noble,  Pres.,  Montpelier,  V|. 

Greenbrier  College  ]i^iSl.".^^hS.*^LVaith^ 

ful  Alleghcnies.   146th    \  ear,    I>iberul   Arts  and   Care»  r 
Courses.  Sec'l..  Mds'g.,  \I  usic,  Art,  Uramatics.  Si>orts  and 
recreationsat  famous  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Pi-r^onal  guidanc.'. 
ireproof  suites.  Addah  Belle  McClaskey, 

Director  of  Admissions,  Box  L,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


Girls'  School 


Penn  Hqll 

■Accredited  i>cep  school.  102-acre  campus  "a  little  north 
of  Dixie."  Alsb^  Junior  College.  A.  A.  or  A.  S.  degree  in  2 
yrs.  College  transfer  or  si)eciali/.ed  career  courses.  Mod- 
t.*rn  buildings.  Swynming  pool,  riding,  golf  on  campus. 
Dr.  C.  Gordon  Frontz,  Pres.,  Box  W,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Coeducational  School 


Wayland  Acaden.y         c'c^'.Toli^Ie  .S^li: 

(trades  9-12.  Fully  accredited.  Limited  enrollment,  indi- 
vidual attention.  Cliristian  envii^nmeiit.  CJraduates  in  lead- 
ing colleges.  Drama,  music.  spov>ch.  .\thletics  tor  all.  2 
gyms,  pool.  Winter  sports.  Ice  CiU"nivat.  Dorius.  l-ist.  I8.^5. 
Catalog.  K       PoHerson.  Hdm.,  Box  87,  Beaver  Dam,  Wise. 


Home  Study  Schools 


I.EARN. 
AT 


fc-njoy  glamorous  hiKh-pay  c 
able  hobby.  Learn  t'oninicr 
Fashion  Art.  Letlerinff,  TV 
in  spare  time.  Low  cost.  U 
co,st.  Write  for  FREE  Book  (1< 
obtlirjttlon.  No  salesman  will 
Art.   Studio    J5S2,     Port  Washi 


or  pront- 

[llustrntliig.  Cartooning 
We  train  yon  at  home^ 
art  oultil  free  of  extra  * 
■scrlbliiK   ca.sy   inetho<L  No 
-nil.   Washington  School  of 
9ton,   N.   V.    (K.stub.  lUM) 


3  CAREER  BOOKS  FOR  WOMEN 

^    Planning  a  career?  Or  even  thinking  about 
a  part-time  position?    Ttie  world's  largest 
home-study  school  will  send  you  3  FREE 
booklets  to  help  you  on  the  road  to  real 
.■«ssw".    success;  (1)  "How  to  Succeed,"  36-page 
™^  .    career  guide,  (2)  Career  Catalog,  (3)  Sample 
i3t&     lesson.  There's  no  obligation.  Write  today 

indicating  your  field  of  interest  to: 
$Jt^    International  Correspondence  Schools 
 Box  72454A.  Scranlon  15.  Pa.  

TOP-PAY  POSITIONS  WITH 

STENOTYPE 

MOOfftN  MACHINf  SHORTHAND 

Stenotype  is  the  easy  and 
fast  way  to  top-pay  steno- 
grapliic,  secretarial,  and 
reporting  positions.  Easier  to  write— easier 
to  transcribe,  because  you  "take"  in  plain, 
easy-to-read  typewritten  letters. 

You  can  learn  Stenotype  at  home  without 
interfering  with  your  present  job.  Low  cost 
— easy  terms.  Machine  included. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Lessons 
Send  today  for  sample  lessons  and  free  copy 
of  "Stenotype,  For  Better  Business  Careers." 
Learn  how  quickly  you  can  enter  this  highly 
profitable  field, 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Institution 
417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  246ST,Chlcaga  5,  III. 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURN 


ew  Modess  Tampons.., for  protection  you  can  trust  even  on  "first"  days 


Bee  •luse  Modess*  Tarnpons  are  flexihlc,  they  conform 
to  inner  body  contours,  leave  no  area  unprotected  as 
old-style  rigid  tampons  often  do. 

Flexible  Modess  Tampons  shape  to  fit  you,  give  you 
twice  the  protection,  more  absorbency  than  any  other 


tampon.  Most  women  will  need  no  extra  precautions, 
even  on  "first"  days. 

Easy  to  insert  with  slim  individual  applicators, 
blessedly  comfortable  to  wear.  Box  of  10  in  regular, 
super  or  junior  size,  450. 


MAGAZINE 
WOMEN 
BELIEVE  IN 


BECOME 
MORE 
BEAUTIFUL 

IN  JUST 
4  HOURS 


(NDENSED  NOVEL-FLIGHT  INTO  DANGER-COMPLETE  IN  THIS  'SSUE 
NEW  AND  EXCITING  FOR  SPkINO  s  faphion  PAGrs 

MOTHERS,  .'<^  /ARRiEe.TFlL"W!HY"  ^ 


3EGIN  NEW  SF 


ACE  by  .iAt 


new  Ideas  from  OANNON      bring  Spring  inside 

Cannon  Combspnn"  Percales,  witti  the  toucli,  tlie  wear  yon  love 


(ilKiriu  a  l>e<lro«>iii  with  tulips  on  a  new  border  |)rinl  as  lo\el\  over  white  as  o\er  color. 
Like  all  Cannon  Percales,  this  one  is  Comhspun  to  stay  invitin«rly  smooth  for  years.  I^ou 
need  only  one  pillow  slip  for  the  appliqne  on  the  valaiH  e  shown.  I   Twin  size,  about  $3.50 


Coordinate  two  fresh  c«  Sors  in  stripes  and  pastels  to  give  t\\  in  beds  a 
sparkling  look.  Duplicate  tl  i  box  spring  covers  w  ith  two  72  x  108  sheets. 
Cannon  Percales  are  certified  colorfast  by  the  American  Institute  of  Laundering. 


Try  a  gay  itiiilti-stripe  —  button  on  a  duster  with  accent 
color.  Only  Cannon  fitted  sheets  have  Ezy-niatic  Corners. 
You  never  lift  the  mattress,  and  sheets  stav  tucked. 


CAN.VON 


Cannii'  iv;:''-!, 


ail  Percales  give  you  so  much  beauty,  comfort,  long  wear 

•  .New  York  13,  N.Y.    •    Towels    •    Sheets    •    Bedspreads    •    Draperies    •    Stockings    •    Terry  Cloth 


It's  TrLETS  for  Chix! 


e  a  change  a  SNAPI 


3  Companiix  Products  Fit  Baby's 
Every  DiapNeed! 

Now,  a  biai  '''''''     '^'^'^X  ^^^^  ■  •  •  CHIX  Dkiper- 
St'parates .  .         pinless  parts  gives  your  baby  the 
perfect  diaf  ^'•""^^^^       T^^^V  t""*^'  travel  time,  rest  time. 


»parafe  pkages  let  you  buy  just  one  Diaper-Separate  or  the  set  of  all  3. 


See  How  They  Go  Together,  Yet  Each  Works  Alone. 

.  '  Redi-Fol  Gauze  Diapers  by  Chix 

TTianentK'  pre-folded,  extra-absorbent,  less  bulky,  they  stay  on 
inside  Chix  Panty  without  pins  . . .  can  also  be  pinned  on. 


Chix  Disposable  Diaper  Pads 

.  away-from-home  diapers,  quilted  for  super-absorbency, 
medicated  to  prevent  diaper  rash,  completely 
disposable.  Stay  on  inside  Chix  Panty  without  pins. 
Overnight,  add  extra  protection  inside  any  diaper. 


Chix  Panty 

. . .  exclusive  inside  straps  hold  Redi-Fol  or  Pad  without  pins 
•release  soiled  diaper  without  muss.  Pull-tabs  snap  Panty  on  or  off 
in  a  jiffy.  Proportioned  sizes  give  leak-proof  fit  without 
binding.  Fit  over  ordinary  diapers,  too. 


Ml  MADC  IT  A 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURf 


NEW  LIQUID  LUSTRE-CREME  IS  HERE! 

Now  you  can  shampoo... 
Set  with  plain  water...and  have 
lively,  natural  looking  curls ! 


starring  in 

"ALIAS  JESSE  JAMES" 

A  Bob  Hope  Enterprise 
A  United  Artists  Picture 
Color  by  De  Luxe 


Laho/iV)— 


•M 


\ 

HONDA  FLEMING,  one  of  Hollywood's  most  beautiful  stars,  uses  Liquid  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  to  keep  her  hair  siiining  and  eas\ -to-mauage.  Why  ilon't  You  try  it,  too^ 


FOR  CURLS  THAT  COME  EASY— HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO: 

Shampoo  with  new  Liquid  Lustre-Creme.  Set— with  just  plain  water! 

Special  c  leansing  action  right  in  tiie  rich,  An  exclusive  new  formula— unlike  any  other 

fast-rising  lather  gets  hair  clean  as  you've  shampoo— leaves  hair  so  manageable  any 

ever  had  it  yet  leaves  it  blissfully  manageable.  hair-style  is  easier  to  set  with  just  plain  water. 

Contanis  Lanolin,  akin  to  the  natural  oils  of  Curls  are  left  soft  and  silky— spring  right 

the  hair;  keeps  hair  soft,  easy  to  set  without  back  after  combing.  \Va\es  beha\e,  flick 

special  rinses.  smoothly  into  place. 


Lusfre-C3rewe- 
no/cir  dries  -  H*  beautifies  - 
hoiAj  In  liquid 
(of (Oh  or  cxeay^i 


4  OUT  OF  5  TOP  MOVIE  STARS  USE  LUSTRE-CREME  SHAMPOC 


/ 


Ladies'  Homi 


JOURNAL 


TIES 


Hill  I'inh 


Arthur  llailev 


William  Fink,  our  art 
director,  and  his  wife, 
Marion,  enjoy  foreign 
travel  and  they  have 
spent  many  days  in  mu- 
seums and  art  galleries 
in  most  of  the  major 
European  cities.  During 
a  visit  with  the  director 
of  Spain's  famous  Prado 
museum,  F.  J.  Sanchez 
Canton,  Bill  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  the 
museum  would  be  closed  the  next  day,  as  it 
was  his  last  in  Madrid.  "Then  1  shall  keep  it 
open  in  your  honor,"  Seftor  Canton  said.  He 
did.  "I  wish  I  could  spend  more  time  here," 
our  art  director  said  when  the  museum  was 
about  to  close  late  the  next  day.  "When  you 
retire  from  the  Journal,"  said  the  Prado's 
director,  "you  come  back  and  I'll  give  you  a 
position  on  our  staff."  Bill  doesn't  expect  to 
wait  that  long  before  visiting  Spain  again. 
The  immediate  gleam  in  his  eye,  however,  is 
to  rent  an  automobile  trailerand  paint  his  way 
through  the  United  States  and  South  America. 
"This  is  an  especially  good  dream,"  he  says, 
"for  the  chances  are  it  won't  come  true." 


What  happens  when 
both  the  pilot  and  the 
copilot  of  a  large  pas- 
senger plane  are  inca- 
pacitated during  a  flight? 
Arthur  Hailey  and 
John  Castle,  coauthors 
of  Flight  Into  Danger 
(page  60),  answer  that 
question  with  almost 
unbearable,  and  com- 
pletely believable,  suspense.  Hailey  is  an 
Englishman  now  a  Canadian  citizen  living 
in  a  suburb  of  Toronto  with  his  wife.  Sheila, 
and  three  small  children.  He  was  an  R.A.F. 
pilot  during  World  War  II  and  says  he  "had 
an  unspectacular  war  but  came  out  with  a 
great  love  for  airplanes."  Londoner  John 
Castle,  not  pictured,  says  he  spends  most  of 
his  time  selling  "everything  from  spray  guns 
to  magazines"  and  that  Ife  writes  books  only 
when  he  has  to,  and  then  principally  to 
avoid  gardening.  He  likes  Dickens  and 
Mozart;  abhors  TV  panel  games  and  "all 
forms  of  exercise,  even  vicarious  exercise." 


Kaatje  Hurlbut  (The 
Visitation,  page  64)  re- 
f  orts:  "I  was  bom  in 
Manhattan  in  1921  and 
thereafter  advanced  to 
the  middle  one  of  five 
children.  I  was  brought 
up  on  an  ample  library 
and  my  parents'  atti- 
tudes :  my  mother  found 
everything  perfectly  fas- 
cinating, while  my  father  found  most  things 
painfully  amusing;  it  was  a  stimulation 
under  which  I  found  it  impossible  not  to 
write.  My  undistinguished  schooling  has 
been  supplemented  by  an  inclination  to 
work  and  I  have  spent  a  dozen  or  so  years 
trying  to  learn  to  write  (four  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week,  God  willing).  My  husband 
is  a  newspaperman.  My  children  are  two 
boys  and  a  small  girl.  We  live  in  Connect- 
j  icut.  My  family,  the  people  I  meet  and  my 
work  are  my  life."  A  find  of  our  Discovery 
Dept.,  she  sold  us  three  stories  in  five  weeks. 

Printed  in  U.S.A.  '' 


Kaatje  Hurlbut 
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by  MAXINE  DAVIS 

Fatigue  bleaches  the 
zest  out  of  life  for 
everyone  occasionally. 
Not  the  pleasant  weari- 
ness that  follows  physical 
exercise  or  the  under- 
standable fatigue  of  convalescence  but  the 
sort  that  makes  you  wake  up  thinking,  "An- 
other day  to  live  through!"  Mole-hills  seem 
mountains,  nothing's  exhilarating.  Why? 

It  could  come  from  some  physical  or  emo- 
tional ailment.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  one 
should  ask  the  doctor.  Chances  are  it's 
nervous  fatigue. 

This  is  the  season  for  it.  For  countless  years 
past,  people  have  had  that  "let-down"  feeling 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Winter's  pressures 
have  become  monotonous.  The  family  has 
suffered  the  usual  colds  and  other  ills.  Bitter 
weather's  made  the  daily  routine  a  hateful 
drudgery.  Meetings,  social  obligations,  minor 
household  disasters  become  oppressive. 
Result:  one  sleeps  fitfully,  nightmarishly; 
appetite  fails;  nerves  are  jangled;  and  one 
becomes  irritable,  depressed,  forgetful,  butter- 
fingered — feels  constantly  tired.  Menstrual 
periods  make  one  tense  and  low.  No  one  can 
go  on  like  that  very  long.  If  she  does  she'll  get 
worse,  much  worse,  for  nervous  fatigue  does 
not  go  away  by  itself. 

But  Spring  is  almost  here.  Every  woman 
naturally  wants  her  usual  vitality  and  bounce. 
There's  so  much  to  do — housecleaning  to 
begin,  children's  clothes  to  ready  for  milder 
days,  early  garden  chores  to  get  under  way. 
How  is  she  going  to  cope  when  it's  an  effort 
even  to  put  on  a  little  lipstick? 

The  answer  used  to  be,  "Take  a  tonic."  To- 
day, however,  it  is  "Take  bexel  special  for- 
mula." You  see,  people  have  long  tended  to 
sustain  vague  disabilities  at  the  end  of  winter 
which  can  be  the  result  of  vitamin  deficiency. 
In  the  days  when  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  scarce  doctors  called  this  condition 
"spring  sickness,"  and  prescribed  "tonics." 

Modern  woman  can  have  the  same  trouble 
— inadequate  daily  supply  of  essential  vita- 
mins and  minerals  over  a  prolonged  period; 
then  the  complaint,  "I'm  just  too  tired  to  eat." 
As  indeed  she  is!  It  takes  energy  to  eat,  and 
proper  nutrition  is  the  only  fuel  that  gener- 
ates energy.  To  re-charge  her  system,  to  re- 
gain her  normal  vim  sht;  needs  a  proper  diet 
and  tonic-type  bexel  special  formula. 
This  preparation  has  been  scientifically  com- 
pounded in  McKesson  &  Robbins'  labora- 
tories in  order  to  meet  this  special  situation. 
It  contains  five  times  the  adult  daily  iron  re- 
quirement and  is  especially  recommended  for 
women — and  others — who  need  that  extra 
iron.  (Iron  is  the  vital  mineral  which  builds 
rich  blood.)  It  also  contains  vitamins  Bi,  B2, 
Be,  and  Bjj,  all  necessary  for  healthy  nerves, 
for  stimulating  that  reluctant  appetite,  and — 
very  important — for  assimilating  iron. 

BEXEL  special  FORMULA  also  Contains  many 
other  vitamins  and  minerals  which  may  be 
in  inadequate  supply  in  the  average  woman's 
diet.  Together  they  constitute  a  power-house 
of  regenerative  factors.  If  you  need  vitamins, 
one  capsule  a  day  makes  all  the  difi'erence  in 
the  world  in  health  and  well-being. 

The  housewife  is  not  the  only  person  who 
needs  plenty  of  vitamins  and  minerals,  how- 
ever. Everybody,  of  every  age,  from  the  baby 
to  his  grandfather  requires  them.  So  remem- 
ber: Just  make  sure! 

There's  a  member  of  the  bexel  family  of  fine 
vitamins  for  every  member  of  your  family. 

©  McKesson  &  Robbins 

BETTER  ...  by  McKESSON 
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the  dog  food  that's 

Lickin'-Good 


Now  there's  a  new  Pard — Pard  with  Beef 
Gravy.  And  if  you  like  to  see  your  dog 
enjoy  his  meals,  you'll  get  a  real 
kick  out  of  feeding  him  new  Pard  or 
regular  Pard. 

All  the  meat  is  beef  in  Pard— fresh, 
lean  beef  fortified  with  all  the 
other  ingredients  a  dog  needs 
to  stay  in  tip-top  condition. 

Lickin' -good— that's  what  Pard 
and  the  new  Pard  with  Beef 
Gravy  are.  Feed  them  both 
to  give  your  dog  variety  with 
no  change  in  nutrition. 


Swift 
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all  the 
meat  is 


"I  Can't  Wait 

to  be  an  Old  Lady" 

Sacramento,  California 

Dear  Editors:  The  world  is  an  old  lady's 
oyster.  She  has  it  made. 

This  profound  conviction  came  to  me 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  right  from  a 
genuine  and  practicing  old  lady.  This  dear 
soul  was  in  her  late  eighties,  had  the  keen- 
est zest  for  living  I  ever  saw.  ate  like  a 
horse,  belonged  to  everything  in  town, 
never  had  a  free  weekend  and  attributed  it 
all  to  the  fact  that  she  made  a  career  of 
bi'ing  an  old  lady.  "Honey,"  she  said, 
"  you  can  do  all  the  things  you  never  had 
the  nerve  to  do  before.  You  can  speak  to 
anyone,  you  can  say  anything  that  comes 
into  your  head — anrl  if  you  do  something 
lhat  is  realh-  too  naughty,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  look  kind  of  vague  and  everyone  will 
say.  'Well,  she'.s  old.  she  doesn't  really 

realize  '"  She  winked  wickedly.  "Of 

course  there  are  a  few  things  you  can  do  to 
get  ready  for  it.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
for  one.  Kor  another,  look  forward  to  it." 

\'(ni  might  say  that  I  have  since  become 
a  student  of  old  ladyisni.  and  I  have  learned 
a  lot.  Most  old  ladies  seem  to  like  being 
old  ladies.  When  you  find  one  who  is  a 
whining,  miserable  pain  in  the  neck,  ten  to 
one  she  di<l  not  like  being  a  middle-aged 
lady,  or  a  young  la<ly  or  a  child.  Don't 
count  her.  She's  out  to  give  the  whole 
organization  a  black  eye. 

Vou  don't  even  have  to  take  my  word 
for  it.  How  many  times  have  you  described 
someone  as  a  "sweet  little  old  lady"? 
Dozens.  If  she  is  not  a  comi)lete  heller, 
iirry  old  lady  is  automatically  a  "sweet 
lUtle  old  lady."  Just  think  back  to  some 
'I  N'  i)rograms  you've  seen.  Sweet  little  old 
tiling  up  there  with  the  master  of  cere- 
monies !  The  audience  is  for  her  even  before 
■<he  has  opened  her  mouth. 

( Befori'  some  plaintive  little  voice  asks, 
"But  what  about  the  old  men?  Isn't  ev- 
erything the  same  for  them?"  I  want  to 
answer.  No.  It's  a  man's  world,  perhaps, 
l)ut  not  in  the  world  of  old  age.  Oh.  he  can 
be  an  Old  Codger.  Or  a  Nice  Old  Guy,  or 
even  a  Fine  Old  Gentleman.  But  let  him 
cut  up  on  a  TV  program  or  flirt  and  the  re- 
action is  usually,  "Look  at  the  old  fool. 
Who  does  he  think  he  is?"  It  doesn't  seem 
a  bit  lair,  but  that's  the  way  it  is,  and  I 
only  mention  it  in  pa.ssing.) 

The  nice  thing  about  the  old-lady  busi- 
ness is  the  latitude.  Vou  can  even  choose 
your  own  type.  Vou  don't  have  to  be  the 
Spring  Byington  or  the  Billie  Burke  type. 
The  old  lady  who  first  gave  me  the  idea 
was  definitely  the  Edna  May  Oliver  type 
right  down  to  the  black  umbrella.  If  you 
happen  to  be  plump,  the  Dear  Old  White- 
Aproned  Grandmother  with  the  cooky  jar 
may  be  for  you.  Or  if  you  have  always  been 
two-fisted,  you  can  still  come  into  your 
own  by  being  the  Gruff,  Crusty  but  with 
Heart  of  Gold  type.  If  you  are  tired  of  do- 
ing things  for  yourself,  you  can  be  the 
Sweet,  Helpless  type.  In  fact,  you  can  even 
let  go  completely  and  be  the  Absent- 
Minded  Sloppy  type.  Who  else  can  get  on 
a  bus,  clad  in  an  old  wool  skirt,  pajama 
top,  feather  boa.  sneakers,  battered  straw 
hat,  and  carrying  a  shopping  bag,  bunch 
of  grapes  and  a  roll  of  chicken  wiie,  and  be 
treated  like  Queen  Victoria?  An  Old 
Lady — that's  who! 

Esthetically,  of  course,  the  Billie  Burke 
and  Spring  Byington  types  are  the  acme  of 
perfection.  But  almost  in  the  same  class  is 
the  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  School.  The 
Dowager  Queen  comes  along  in  this  cate- 
gory too.  Or  maybe  you  don't  fit  into  any 
of  these  pictures.  For  myself.  I  have  come 
to  no  conclusion  except  that  I'm  going  to 
be  waiting  for  it  with  a  complete  supply  of 
ammunition. 

Every  day  thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  by  women  who  are  trying  to  hang 
onto  youth.  Thousands  of  articles  and 
liooks  are  written  on  the  fascinating  sub- 
ject of  staying  young.  I  wish  someone 


would  honestly  tell  me  why.  There  is  such 

joy  at  every  age  that  I  cannot  imagine 

wanting  to  hold  onto  one  phase  of  life  at 

the  cost  of  another.  A  person  may  want  to 

stay  young  in  heart  and  in  mind,  but  why 

must  she  also  stay  young  in  face?  There  is 

real  beauty  in  age  if  we  will  allow  such  a 

thing  in  our  lives.  I  know.  I've  seen  it.  I 

am  aiming  to  have  it  too. 

Stay  young  if  yoic  want  to.  I'm  going  to 

get  out  my  laces  and  lavender  in  a  few 

years  and  have  a  ball.  ■\j^„,„ 
'  \  ours, 

MOLLY  CROWDIS 

Letter  From 

a  Woman  Doctor 

3:30  A.M. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould :  1  write  to  ask 
your  help,  in  the  name  of  all  your  readers, 
because  we  believe  in  you. 

I  am  a  young  medical  doctor,  female, 
finishing  my  last  year  in  a  metropolitan 
hospital,  and  tonight  I  have  watched  a 
thirty-three-year-old  mother  die  a  totally 
wasteful  death,  of  a  disease  which  could 
have  been  arrested  easily  if  it  had  been" 
diagnosed  early.  The  scandal  is  that  she 
has  been  under  the  care  of  a  very  reputable 
doctor,  and  has  had  a  "checkup"  every  six 
months  for  the  last  ten  years.  Only  when  she 
was  very  ill.  and  came  to  the  hospital  in 
desperation,  was  her  illness  diagnosed,  and 
easily,  by  a  thorough  routine  e.xam. 

This  young  woman  is  only  one  of  the 
many  cases  which  come  to  us  through 
similar  circumstances.  A  check  on  the  heart 
and  blood  pressure,  coupled  with  a  nice  chat 
about  the  children's  health,  does  not  consti- 
tute an  adequate  medical  examination.  The 
women  of  America  should  know  this,  and 
they  should  be  armed  with  an  understand- 
ing of  all  the  procedures  vital  to  a  routine 
checkup  if  they  are  to  benefit  from  early 
diagnosis. 

Perhai)s  we  have  the  age  of  specializa- 
tion to  blame  for  this,  but  every  doctor's 
ca.se  load  will  lighten,  and  every  family 
will  be  blessed  with  bettci  health,  if  we 
practice  what  we  preach,  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

A  heartsick  and  horrified  woman 

^  Any  medical  checkup  should  include  a 
chest  X  ray,  urinalysis,  blood  count,  and 
examination  of  the  breasts  and  reproduc- 
U>ry  organs.  For  a  reprint  of  our  Self- 
Examination  for  Cancer  of  the  Breast, 
write  us.  ED. 

Hot  Stuff 

Maplewood.  Rhode  Island 
Dear  Lovely  People:  With  the  dishes 
waiting  to  be  washed.  I  sit  down  to  write 
you.  The  reason?  Completely  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  to  feed  my  family  for  supper,  I  sat 
leafing  through  a  Journ.\l,  and  to  my  joy, 
which  is  abounding  (I  am  beside  myself 
actually!),  I  found  the  words  "red-pepper 
relish."  At  long  last  my  marriage  will  be 
complete.  For  years  I  have  heard  of  this 
fabulous  delicacy.  I  hunted  and  asked 
people — even  the  historical  society — while 
my  husband  just  sat  at  the  table  and 
gazed  into  space  and  said,  "I'd  like  some 
red-pepper  relish." 

If  you  ever  get  out  here  to  Rhode 
Island,  come  in  and  see  what  your  relish 
will  do  for  my  marriage. 

Good-by  now,  and  thank  you ! 

SHIRLEY  M.  GREENE 

"We  'Adopted' 

a  Korean  Orphan" 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  California 
Dear  Editors:  Six  years  ago.  a  letter, 
"Knit  for  a  Korean  Child?"  by  William 
J.  Sneidcr,  appeared  in  the  JOURN.\L. 

Although  knitting  baffled  me,  I  sent  in 
for  the  directions,  as  I  needed  worth- 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  S5 


From  this  very  moment... 


Fresh  New  Beauty  begins  with 


. . .  that 
radiant, 
glo.wing  clean, 
j  naturally 
4         lovely  look 


4^ 

And  now  to  complement  your  fresh  new  bea\ity, 
Zest  offers  this  added  beauty  bonus— 

HAZEL  BISHOP  LIPSTICK 


The  first  touch  of  Zest's  gentle,  smooth  lather  leaves  your  complexion 
radiantly  aglow— free  from  dulling  soap  fihn.  And  Zest  washes  away 
skin  bacteria  to  protect  your  complexion— gives  it  a  fresher,  clearer 
—more  naturally  lovely  look.  Discover  the  fresh  new  beauty  of  Zest 
now  and  get  the  added  beauty  bonus  of  Hazel  Bishop  lipstick. 


■nrigM  1959,  The  Procter  &  Gomble  Company 
,<'M>^^ —  .  -  -        ■  —  .. 


Lipstick,  Department  A-3 

P.O.  Box  52.  Cincinnati  99,  Oliio 

I  have  enclosed  two  Zest  bar  wrappers  (any  size)  and  25<  to  help 
defray  expenses.  Please  send  me  a  Hazel  Bishop  lipstick.  My 
hair  color  is:  Blond_  Brunette_  Brownette_  Redhead_  Grey_ 

(  PLEASE  P,,., I 

Name   


Address. 
City  


_Zone_ 


Offer  good  only  in  continental  United  Stoles  and  Hawaii.  Offer  expires  Aug.  31,  1959. 
B»  wr*  to  place  tuff  Iciont  poiloge  on  your  envelope  and  oilow  three  weeks  tor  delivery. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


Urirf  ixmlie  —  Power 
lift:  siilin  rliislir  front 
and  back  panels. 
*I33,  white.  $5.9.5 


Long  length  pantie  gives 
wonderful  thigh  control. 
#4'i'.i,  white.  Matching 
girdle  #432.  Each,  $8.50 


Long-long  pantie  slims 
almost  to  the  knee.  Hidden 
garters  give  unbroken  line. 
#533,  white.  $10.00 


First  girdles  ever  so  laughter- light,  so  gently  pound- defying,  too!  From  5.9^' 


Waist-tvhittling  girdle  with  Sta- 
Up-Top.  Pouer  net;  satin  elastic 
panels.  #147,  white.  Matching 
pantie  #148.  Each,  $8.95 


Criss-cross  bands  put  tlie^^on  tummy  l)ulgel 

Happy  you!  No  longer  must  you  hunt  and  pick,  try  on  and  pull  off  to  find 
that  one  right  girdle!  In  Warner's®  new  collection  of  Double  Play  girdles  and 
pantie  girdles,  there's  one  that  might  have  been  designed  with  you  in  mind. 

Wonderful  selection!  Four  lengths  of  pantie  girdles  — from  the  briefest 
brief  to  a  thigh-slimming  Long  Jill.  Waistline  styles,  styles  with  Warner's 
midriff-shrinking  Sta-Up-Top®,  high  waists,  styles  with  extra  hip  control,  too! 

Best  of  all,  every  Double  Play  is  a  wonderful  combination  of  light  weight 
and  firm  control  possible  with  no  other  girdle.  Let  a  Double  Play  reveal  the 
beautiful  truth  about  yourself —tomorrow! 

DOUBLE  PLAY 

At  nicest  stores  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Or  write  Warner's,  Bridgeport,  Conn,  for  store  nearest  you 


HAT  BY  EMME 


f^E  TVEW 


itality 

SHOES 


Beautifully  designed,  kiiowinf^ly  cut,  with  that  good  clings-here,  clings-thert 
fit.  Top:  June,  in  blue  calfskin,  with  flip  beau-knot  bow.  Top  left:  Waverly, 
tlie  slender-line  town  pump — newly  dramatic  as  shown  in  celery  seed  calf- 
skin. Center:  Olivia,  patently  sparkUng — the  "I  love  parties"  bared-look 
strap.  Left:  Swingtime— the  shoe  that  lives  a  city-country  life— shown  in 
briarwood  calf.  Bottom:  Petite — elegantly  assured  pump,  with  smart  casual 
tap- shoe  tie.  Here  in  cardinal  red  waxed  calf.  On  Model:  slender,  liigh- 
heeled— the  bi-colorcd  pump,  in  bone  and  cobbler  tan  calf.  AU  are  avail- 
able in  other  colors,  too,  and  come  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  ■SN'idths. 

famous  for  fashion  and  fit  ^lO^^  to  HS^^ 


r   CHAP  rOMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS  66,  MISSOURI 
TY  SHOE  COMPANY.  DIVISION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SHOfc 


Vitalit\-  Wanderlust  Shoes  from  S.8.95 
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Dentists  everywhere  hail  the  Pro  Double  Duty  Tooth  Brush! 


Pro  Brush  Company  sent  the  new  PRO  Double  Duty 
Tooth  Brush  to  every  dentist  in  America.  We  wanted  to 
find  out,  in  dentists'  own  words,  whether  they  Hked  it, 
and  why.  There  was  no  pressure  of  any  kind.  The  return 
postcards  were  printed:  "I  have  tried  the  PRO  Double  Duty 
Tooth  Brush  and  here  are  my  honest  comments  ..." 

And  did  the  dentists  tell  us!  Already,  over  9,000 
cards  from  all  49  states  and  D.C.  have  been  received. 
Answers  were  overwhelmingly  favorable  and  enthusiastic. 
The  dentists'  comments  shown  are  typical  of  hundreds. 

The  main  reason  dentists  like  the  PRO  Double  Duty 
is:  It's  two  brushes  in  one.  Firm  blue  inside  bristles  polish 
tooth  svufaces  better.  Gentle  white  outside  bristles 
massage  gimis  towards  healthy  firmness  safely,  as  you  brush. 


NEW  PRO 

douMz.  dutu 

✓  TOOTH   BRUSH  ^ 


•  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

"Certainly  makes  teeth  feel  and  look  cleaner" 

•  DENVER,  COLO. 

"Great .  .  .  for  gum  massage  and  cleaning  in  the 
spaces  between  the  teeth" 

•  OMAHA,  NEB. 

"The  right  texture  and  the  right  size" 

•  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

"A  distinctly  new  approach" 

•  KINGSPORT,  TENN. 

"Easy  on  the  gingivae  (gums),  yet  it  does  a 
good  job  of  cleaning" 

•  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

"I  recommend  it  to  all  my  patients" 

•  MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

"Anatomically  correct" 

•  ELIZABETH,  N.J. 

"Excellent  for  gum  massage  and  inter-proximal 
cleansing" 

9  SPARTANBURG,  S.C. 

"Best  brush  for  massaging  the  gingivae  and 
cleaning  the  teeth" 


State  of  New  Yt 
County  of  New 


ork  \ 
York  \ 


SS.: 


Miles  A.  tf  alUirh,  Presifient  of  M.  A.  Wnllach  Research, 
Inc.,  an  indepentlent  research  company,  being  duly  sworn, 
hereby  deposes  and  says:  that  I  have  read  all  the  dentists^ 
postcards  from  tchich  the  quolutions  on  this  page  were  taken: 
that  the  i/uotations  are  true  and  authentic;  and  that  the  cards 
were  all  postmarked  in  the  cities  named. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this 
^I.)th  day  of  December,  1958. 


B.  JABLOW 
State  of  New  York 
1-7049275 
Qualified  in  New  York  County 
Commission  Expires  March  30,  1  960 


Pro-phy-lac-tic  Brush  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 


All  Nylon 


NEW!  Nylon,  with 
natural  bristle  center 


lt( 


1959 


ov.-il\Q  Exotic  Look-in  Pearl  Polish  by  Cutex 


l««k  in  history!  Suddenly— your  present  polish  looks  flat  and  old  hat. 
ir  nails  become  exotic  iewels-it's  the  most  expensive  look  in  msiory.  ^    ^    ^    .  ^     .     ;  ...  , 

ir  nans  necome  exouc  jev^eis   n  »  r  ^  ^^^^  j^j^g  g^^g       orcliids  and 

I  nails  should  gleam  with  the  fire  and  fascination  ot  exotic  pearis  ...v  „ 

ges  from  the  warm  islands 


re  and  lascinauuu      ..^v^"-  r   -  ,    ,    ,  ;      .  i  i  t>  ,i 

whites  from  foaming  breakers.  Never  before  have  nails  looked  so  exciting-so  beautiful.  Be  the 
,  r.  1-  1   .u^         Inncxpr-lastin'^  polish  that  turns  your  nails  into  jewels.        49<^'  plus  tax 
to  have  the  Exotic  Look  in  Cutex  Pearl  Polish,  the  ne^v ,  longer  lastin^  po  y 


Tahiti  Orchid        Jamaica  Green        Capri  Blue        Orange  Blaze 


White  


M  WARREN    NEW  TORK 


PEARL  TIARA  CREATED  BT  JOHN  rPtOERlCS 
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This  new  ''Light  Touch'''  bottle  is  at  grocers  now! 


Created  by  Kraft  for  today's  lighter  salads,  frying,  and 

baking. ..the  LIGHT  TOUCH  oil 


Today's  new  trend  is  lo  lightness — in  figures,  fashions,  and 
foods.  This  explains  the  big  switch  to  Kraft  Oil  .  .  .  the  Light 
Touch  oil.  To  your  fried  foods  Kraft  Oil  gives  a  wonderful 
new  lightness  and  crispness.  It  gives  a  new  light  touch,  a  glori- 
ous tenderness  and  moistness  to  your  cakes,  pastries,  and  other 
baked  goods.  And  in  salad  dressings,  its  fresh  light  touch 
makes  seasonings  sing,  "Happy  Days."  Discover  the  Light 
Touch  of  Kraft  Oil  today.  It's  great  news  for  every  good  cook. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
BRUCE  GOULD 

BEATRICE  BLACKMAR  GOULD 
EDITORS 


King's  Chapel,  in  Boston,  built  in  1749, 
is  both  this  country's  first  Unitarian 
church  and  the  first  Episcopal  church  in 
New  England.  The  imposing  pulpit  and  the 
suavity  of  the  over-all  proportions 
make  this  probably  the  finest  colonial 
church  interior  in  America. 


THE  RUSSIAN 
POET-PROPHETS 


By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


If  I  had  not  been  ill  and  confined  to  bed  I 
doubt  whether  I  should  have  read,  as  it 
should  be  read,  the  Nobel-prize-winning 
Russian  novel  by  Boris  Pasternak,  Doctor 
Zhivago. 

In  the  hospital  I  was  isolated  from  all  ex- 
cept brief  visits  by  my  immediate  family, 
and  Pasternak's  novel  was  the  only  book  I 
had  taken  with  me.  1  was  able,  therefore,  to 
read  it  slowly,  uninterrupted  except  by  hos- 
pital routines,  and  to  lay  it  aside  only  to 
think  about  it. 

Before  I  read  it  1  knew  of  the  international 
commotion  it  had  stirred:  that  the  Russian 
state  publishing  house  and  a  leading  literary 
journal,  Novy  Mir,  had  rejected  it;  that 
Pasternak  had  been  forbidden  to  accept  the 
Nobel  prize,  with  its  large  monetary  award; 
that  the  manuscript  had  been  brought  out  of 
Russia  by  a  woman  unconnected  with  the 
publishing  business;  that  it  had  first  come 
into  print  in  Italian,  British  and  American 
translations ;  and  that  despite  the  skepticism 
of  numerous  publishers  who  doubted  its 
commercial  appeal,  its  sales  were  mounting 
in  this  country  to  half  a  million  and  the 
Italian  and  English  versions  were  selling  in 
Europe  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 

In  the  land  of  its  origin,  where  its  author 
had  long  been  accepted  as  an  outstanding 
writer-poet,  it  was  unknown  to  readers. 

Especially  in  this  country  the  book's  ap- 
pearance and  the  circumstances  attending  it 
were  being  hailed  as  a  trump  in  the  Cold 
War.  It  may  have  been  partly  such  political 
emphases  that  postponed  my  reading  it.  For 


if  it  was  a  great  book,  as  some  thought, 
and  the  work  of  a  true  artist,  it  would  not 
be  a  piece  of  propaganda. 

Now,  I  am  writing  this  to  record  that 
though  Doctor  Zhivago,  by  the  fates  of  its 
characters  and  by  open  comment  in  the 
mouths  of  the  most  sympathetic  of  them, 
rejects  Communism  in  its  past  and  existent 
manifestations,  it  rejects  a  great  deal  more 
that  is  symptomatic  to  greater  or  less  degree 
of  all  nations  and  civilizations  in  the  world 
today. 

Doctor  Zhivago  is  a  rejection  of  the  whole- 
sale sociopolitical  organization  of  man,  in- 
cluding his  very  soul ;  of  the  mechanization 
and  direction  of  every  function  of  his  life, 
whether  by  the  state  or  by  organizations  out- 
side it ;  of  the  subjection  of  his  mind  and  spirit 
to  the  organized  group,  and  of  the  disruption 
(amountmg  to  schizophrenia)  that  thereby 
occurs  between  his  inner  being  and  his  out- 
ward behavior.  And  not  only  his  inner  being 
as  an  individual  but  the  inherited  inner  being, 
formed,  largely  unconsciously,  by  memory, 
religion,  tradition,  art  and  conscience. 

It  is  a  rejection  of  the  concept  that  man 
and  society  can  be  creatively  transformed 
by  any  "ideology" ;  by  the  application  of  any 
sociopolitical  formula;  by  "Marxism,"  or 
"Democratic  Socialism,"  "social  engineer- 
ing," "social  adjustment,"  "social  capital- 
ism," the  idealization  of  the  nation  or  by 
any  means  except  man's  inner  transforma- 
tion, through  faith,  friendship,  mutual  aid 
and  love,  in  a  true  and  organic  community 
imbued  with  grace.  Without  that  inner 


transformation,  that  reawakening  of  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  soul,  which  no  state 
or  powerful  apparatus  outside  the  state  can 
ever,  of  itself,  bring  to  pass,  man  will  be  at 
war  with  himself,  at  war  with  his  neighbors, 
and  nations  at  war  with  one  another. 

The  universal  interest  awakened  by  this 
book  is  that  it  deals,  against  a  Russian  back- 
ground, with  a  universal  malaise,  of  which 
Communism  is  the  apotheosis  without  being 
wholly  unique.  Yet  this  book  is  also  a  dec- 
laration of  faith,  not  expressed  as  a  preach- 
ment, but  largely  by  implication,  through 
the  characters  and  behavior  of  the  people 
the  author  creates.  Pasternak  believes  that 
men  and  women,  and  perhaps  Russians  es- 
pecially, want  to  be  good;  that  the  trans- 
formation »v(7/take  place,  as  though  by  nat- 
ural law,  until  a  society  evolves  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Russia,  in  which  men  and 
women  are  able  to  exercise  their  deepest  in- 
stincts for  goodness,  without  disharmony 
between  themselves  and  the  state  and  soci- 
ety in  which  they  live. 

This  is  pure  faith,  but  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
artist,  who  in  all  times  and  places  has  been 
the  truest  recorder  of  what  is,  and  the  pro- 
phetic harbinger  of  what  is  to  come. 

Pasternak's  Communist  heresy  is  to  assert, 
through  the  medium  of  powerful  poetry  and 
fiction,  that  the  Russia  created  by  the  revolu- 
tion is  not  the  siiinnm  of  all  the  ages,  and  that 
it  has  not  fulfilled  the  greatest  need  of  man's 
soul,  which  is  to  love  and  be  loved,  to  trust 
and  be  trusted  and  to  live  in  a  society 
where  continued  on  page  m 
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From  little  girl  to  young  lady  seems  to  happen  overnight. 
Personalities  change,  figures  become  a  fact.  How  reassuring 
to  know  that  famous  Formfit  underfashions  have  a 
complete  collection  of  Bobbies  Bras  for  this  important 
transition.  Here— Bobbies  Second  Bra  453  specially  designed 
to  fit  the  young  figure  smoothly,  comfortably,  fashionably 
(just  like  your  own  Formfit  bra  fits  you).  White  cotton 
broadcloth  with  a  special  front  band  elastic  release,  circle- 
stitched  cups.  30AA  to  36A.  $1.75. 

Also  in  Beginner  Style  443,  30AAA  to  36A,  $1.50;  and  matching  Contour 
Style  463,  30AA  to  36A,  $2.50.  Style  562,  regular  sizes  32A  to  40C,  $2.50. 
Shown  with  lightweight  Skippies  Pantie  Girdle  837  in  white  power  net 
with  jront  and  back  satin  elastic  panels.  S.M.L.,  $5.00 

THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY    •     CHICAGO    •     NEW  YORK    •     TORONTO     •  PARIS 


Formfit  — 

the  way  to  fashion 

for  every  figure 


one  floor  yolisher  is  the  very  best 


3JILT  RIGHT  TO  GET 
OFESSIONAL  RESULTS 

•  QUICK  AND  EASY! 
-working  twin  brushes 

rts,  Regina  made  and  patented.  One  set  scrubs  and 
s,  the  other  pohshes  without  carrv  ing  over  caked  wax, 
Twin  buffing  pads  too.  Work  fast  in  12"  sweeps! 

[l  17  pounds 

;hter  pohsher  does  the  job  and  no  polisher  feels  lighter. 
Ihtless  in  motion! 

feet  speed,  600  rpm 

ronized  with  weight  for  proper  friction,  important 
why  floors  (table  tops,  too)  gleam  and  gleam.  You 
ever  wax!  Just  buff  now  and  then. 

fer-packed  motor 

the  muscle  needed  to  scrub  floors  spotless,  spread 
^venly,  pobsh  bright.  Plus  extra  power  for  extra  tough 
ke  sanding,  refinishing- 

letal  for  super-stamina 

ads  still  giving  trouble-free  service  after  almost  30 
No  polisher  can  match  this!  Priced  for  any  budget. 

d's  largest  makers  of  Twin-Brush  Polishers,  also  makers  of  Regina  Electrlkbroom 


REGINA 


POLISHER 

and 
SCRUBBER 


wanted  most  because  it's  the  best!  does  the  most,  too! 


NEW!  CLIP-ON  DISPENSER* 
POURS  WAX  AUTOMATICALLY. 

Clips  high  on  handle.  Holds 
liquid  wax,  detergent  or  rug 
cleaning  fluid.  Flows  it  to  floor 
at  a  touch.  No  more  bendingi 


ROLL-EASY  ATTACHMENT* 
CLEANS  CARPET  EXPERTLY. 

Counter- rotating  brushes  as- 
sure safe,  spotless  job.  Saves 
work  and  money.  Extra  labor 
saver  — the  new  dispenser. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  KIT*  SANDS 
AND  REFINISHES.  Does  floors 
and  furniture,  too  I  Includes  twin 
holders,  wrench,  sandpaper 
discs  (fine,  medium  and  coarse), 
steel  -  wool  pads. 


~f  REE  !  Send  today  for  informative  folderl — 

The  Regina  Corporation 
35  Regina  Avenue,  Rahway,  N.J. 
Please  send  free  folder  on  care  of 
floors  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


Name- 


Add  re  ss- 


City- 


-Zone- 


-State- 


!»•  — —  —  —IN  CANADA:  Send  coupon  to  Switson  Industries,  Ltd.,  Welland,  Ontj-  — — =^ 
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Seamless  Supreme  by  Mojud  . . .  the  most 
lavish  stockings  your  legs  have  ever  worn ! 

Magnificent  fashion  .  . .  and  it  lives  up  to  its  name!  With  'magic  motion' 
for  flawless  fit  at  ankle  and  calf,  lace  tops  to  stop  garter  runs,  greater- 
than-ever  snag  resistance.  And  luscious  costume  colors  as  well  as 
basics.  Remember  the  name  ...  and  your  legs  will  be  remembered ! 

MOUUD 

[V^  0  I  V  I  S  I  0  N    OF    KAYSER     ROTH    HOSIERY    CO..   INC.,   LICENSED  MANUFACTURER 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  n 

his  best  and  noblest  instincts  are  not  perpetu- 
ally suppressed  and  betrayed. 

Thus  Pasternak,  like  all  the  greatest  Russian 
writers,  comes  by  way  of  doubt  and  intellectual 
skepticism  to  what  T.  S.  Eliot  has  called  "the 
idea  of  a  Christian  society" — not  a  Christian 
society  measured  by  church  memberships  and 
adherence  to  formal  dogma  and  ritual.  "Sal- 
vation lies  not  in  loyalty  to  forms  but  in 
throwing  them  off."  It  is  loyalty  to  the  spirit 
which  redeems.  The  greatest  transformer  of 
man  and  society,  acknowledged  by  Pasternak, 
was  bom  in  Galilee  and  brought  to  the  world 
the  most  liberating  concept  ever  enunciated, 
that  man,  though  sinful,  can  through  peni- 
tence win  forgiveness  and  redemption,  and 
through  love  achieve  harmony  and  p)eace.  It  is 
not  a  complicated  gospel,  but  a  simple  one. 

Pasternak  is  not  a  counterrevolutionist  nos- 
talgic for  the  past.  He  believes  that  what 
started  in  Russia  four  decades  ago  is  not  half 
fulfilled.  Looking  through  the  eyes  of  his  char- 
acters at  Russia,  it  is  less  the  terrors  and  suf- 
ferings caused  by  Communism  and  its  way 
openers,  war  and  civil  war,  that  seem  to  Pas- 
ternak, speaking  through  Doctor  Zhivago  and 
many  other  characters,  the  source  of  mental 
and  even  physical  breakdown.  It  is,  among 
other  things,  the  corruption  and  banalization 
of  the  word.  "What  is  it  that  prevents  me 
from  being  a  doctor  and  a  writer!"  Zhivago 
exclaims.  "I  think  it  is  not  our  privations  or 
our  wanderings  or  our  unsettled  lives,  but  the 
prevalent  spirit  of  high-flown  rhetoric,  which 
has  spread  everywhere — phrases  such  as  'the 
dawn  of  the  future,"  'the  building  of  a  new 
world.'  "the  torchbearers  of 
mankind'  .  .  .  it's  so  pomp- 
ous just  because  it's  so  un- 
imaginative and  second- 
rate." 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
Russian  to  have  become  fed 
up  with  such  rhetoric  and 
false  patriotism  from  the 
mouths   of  politicians  or 
their  ghost  writers.  And  if 
Zhivago  attacks  Commis- 
sar-man. the  criticism  is 
applicable  within  measure 
to  all  bureaucracies,  governmental  and  extra- 
governmental,  everywhere  waxing  more  mon- 
strous, impersonal  and  arrogant,  and  every- 
where "selling"  themselves  by  slogans. 

Reading  this  novel  brought  with  it  a  related 
experience.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Russian 
revolution  I  felt  myself  back  in  the  main 
stream  of  great  Russian  literature,  realizing 
with  gratitude  what  a  transforming  influence 
it  has  had  on  my  own  life. 

Although  I  had  begun  to  read  the  English 
classics  almost  as  soon  as  I  could  read  at  all, 
and  had  added  to  these  translations  from  the 
most  famous  West  European  writers,  Russian 
literature  was  terra  incognita  to  me  until  my 
twenties.  Then  1  began  to  read  Tolstoi,  Tur- 
genev,  Gogol,  Gorki  and — above  all — Fyodor 
Dostoevsky* — and,  for  a  long  time,  was 
tempted  to  read  nothing  else  in  the  field  of 
literature. 

I  had  never  set  foot  in  Russia  nor  expected 
to  do  so.  I  encountered  the  same  difficulties 
that  the  reader  will  find  in  Pasternak:  inade- 
quate and  awkward  translations,  and  charac- 
ters who  wander  in  and  out  without  apparent 
motivation  or  adequate  identification.  They 
are  called  in  one  paragraph  by  Christian  and 
surname,  in  the  next  by  a  diminutive,  and 
sometimes  in  the  next  by  another.  The  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Doctor  Zhivago  does  identify 
the  principal  characters  by  their  various  no- 
menclatures, but  there  are  many  not  so  identi- 
fied. But  this  is  all  secondary. 

What  I  found  in  Russian  literature,  and 
above  all  in  Dostoevsky,  was  an  insight  into 
human  motives  and  relations,  more  profound 
than  any  I  had  hitherto  discovered;  a  scope 
and  understanding  of  human  beings  from 
criminal  depths  of  depravity  to  breath-taking 
sainthood — and  sometimes  in  the  same  per- 
son— and  a  love  of  humanity  as  boundless  as 
their  vast  country;  an  unshakable  faith  in  hu- 

•  For  those  who  would  h'ke  to  refresh  their  memories  of 
Dostoevsky,  or  perhaps  be  tempted  to  read  him  for  the 
first  time,  see  "Fyodor  Dostoevsky,  Insight,  Faith,  and 
Prophecy,"  by  Rene  Fuloep-Miller.  Chas.  Scribner  and 
Sons.  New  York.  1950. 
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Despotism  can  no  more 
exist  in  a  nation  until  the 
liberty  of  the  press  be  de- 
stroyed than  the  night  can 
happen  before  the  sun  is 
set. 

CHARLES  CALEB  COLTON 


man  redemption;  and  a  prophetic  gift  incor 
parable  in  modem  secular  literature. 

Afterward  I  was  to  read  Freud  and  oth 
modem  psychologists,  but  it  always  seemed 
me  that  although  they  contributed  much  ' 
way  of  explanation  they  added  little  if  an 
thing  to  the  insights  of  the  greatest  Russiai 

Because  of  this,  it  has  never  been  possil 
for  me  to  decry  or  despise  the  Russians  as 
semibarbaric  people.  Despite  widespread  ill 
eracy  and  backwardness,  Russia,  since  h 
emergence  as  a  unified  nation,  has  always  pr 
duced  men  of  towering  genius,  in  the  scienc^l 
in  engineering,  in  music,  drama  and  literatui 
The  Russian  capacity  to  absorb  the  best  (ai 
the  worst)  from  Westem  culture  is  ' 
known.  But  Russia  has  always  given 
own  unique  and  original  stamp  to  everythir 

Such  is  the  evocative  power  of  great  litei' 
ture  that  when  I  finally  reached  Russia  I  foui 
it  familiar  rather  than  strange.  The  lands(^' 
was  as  I  knew  it  from  the  Russian  writers 
whose  novels  it  plays  such  a  role— and  n 
where  more  so  than  in  Pasternak.  For  tl 
passionate  and  protean  soul  had  as  his  fi 
interest  the  natural  sciences  and  esp)ecia 
botany.  He  adds  to  the  artist's  eye  the  discei 
ment  that  distinguishes  every  fern  froi 
conifer  and  berry.  Sometimes  the  landscaj 
the  desolate  taiga,  the  deep-frozen  waters  a 
winters,  the  ebullient  springs  ever  recurring 
a  miracle  of  resurrection  seem  like  the  ch 
protagonists  of  the  novel.  Above  all,  the  silt 
snow,  blanketing  with  its  purity  rubble,  n 
and  blood,  and  frustrating  invaders,  revo 
tionaries  and  counterrevolutionaries  alike. 

This  is  a  recurrent  the 
of  Russian  poets.  And 
theme  there  is  little  unit 
to  Russian  literature 
Pasternak's  DoctorZhi  va 
or  other  smaller  works  tl 
I  have  read. 

Pasternak  records, 
no  /el  form  and  thusthrou 
human  characters  and  fat 
the  latter  part  of  the  ca 
clysm  that  began  shak; 
that  vast  country  in 
early  nineteenth  centi 
with  the  Napoleonic  invasion  and  reached 
apogee  in  this  age. 

But  although  Pasternak  does  not  draw 
characters  from  previous  writers,  in  Doc 
Zhivago  one  finds  archetypes  recurrent 
Russian  literature.  There  is  Antipov, 
dedicated  lover  of  humanity  with  the  instii 
and  capacity  to  wield  power,  conscien 
ridden  by  the  wrongs  he  commits  in  its  ex 
cise.  finally  stripped  of  power  by  its  shifts- 
dilemma  that  could  end  only  in  conversi' 
or,  as  it  did  in  Antipov's  case,  suicide.  We  h; 
met  such  problematic  characters  before. 

Here  one  sees  again,  in  the  person 
Zhivago's  half  brother  Evgvaf,  the  saintli 
almost  mystical-mythical  character  who 
pears  (apparently  from  nowhere!)  in  the  da 
est  hours,  bringing  healing.  He,  too,  is  a  i 
totype.  One  finds  even  the  crime  recurreni 
Russian  literature— in  Dostoevsky  in  b 
The  Possessed  and  The  Brothers  Karamazo 
and  always  appearing  as  the  most  abhon 
of  evils:  the  seduction  of  a  child  or  young 
by  an  older  man  whom  she  trusts,  the  betra 
of  innocence,  the  corruption  of  life  at 
source.  It  is  the  crime  of  the  only  real  vill 
in  the  book,  the  cynical  Komarovsky. 

But  I  cannot  imagine  that  in  any  novel  I 
contemporary  Westemer  Komarovsky  wo 
be  presented  as  an  embodiment  of  evil!  At 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  is  an  able,  i 
cessful,  sophisticated  lawyer,  the  kind  off 
who,  when  the  revolution  comes,  is  able 
establish  "contacts,"  to  be  tipped  off  in 
vance  of  coming  tums  of  events.  He  has  an 
bred  self-importance  and  an  inbom  sens 
self-preservation.  He  does  not  rape  the  a 
lescent  Lara ;  he  does  it  with  flowers.  She  i 
over  it— so  what?  Isn't  he  just  like  everybt 
else  who  is  smart?  He  is  not  actively  wick 
He  is  only  morally  indifferent.  But  that, 
Russian  literature,  is  recurrently  the  branc 
the  damned. 

And  here  again  are  those  Russian  wome 
100  per  cent  women — who,  in  love,  give  evtS 
thing;  ready  to  sacrifice  their  very  lives  N 
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EW  SHEEN!  NEW  SPARKLE!  NEW  GLOW! 

[hen  you  use  your  special  shampoo  for  your  special  kind  of  hair! 


r  dry  hair— new  radiance  with  a  gentle  shampoo  rich 
oils  that  soothe,  and  "sheen"  and  soften! 

r  oily  hair— softer  highlights,  with  an  extra  refreshing 
impoo  that  whisks  away  excessive  oil,  but  leaves  a  shine ! 

ir  normal  hair— a  new  sparkle,  a  live  look  fronn  a  lather 
it  removes  dirt  without  drying,  encourages  a  natural  glow! 


All  three  custom  shampoos  leave  hair  lightly  fragrant  and 
perfectly  manageable  from  the  moment  it's  dry.  Discover 
today  how  much  happier  your  hair  can  make  you,  when  you 
wash  beauty  into  it  with  your  shampoo.  8  ounces  $1.00. 

OGILVIE  HIGHLIGHTS  SHAMPOOS 

BY  DOROTHY  GRAY 


fXlILME 
SISTERS 

HIGHLIGHTS 
SHAMPOO 


I 

>! 


A  leading  medicated  lotion  was  used  on  Mrs.  Middleton's  left  hand,  her 
right  hand  was  given  Jergens  care.  See  the  difference  in  this  unretouched 
photo.  Test  was  made  while  Mrs.  Middleton  soaked  her  hands  in  detergents 


3  times  a  day  for  several  days.  The  beautifying  action  of  Jergens  was  proved 
by  713  house->\'rves  in  other  hand-soaking  tests.  For  summary  of  tests,  doctors 
and  dermatologists  may  write  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Jergens  beautifies  hands  as  nothing  else  can 

...and  the  picture  proves  it! 

Jergens  both  protects  your  hands  and  pampers  your 
skin.  That's  why  it  beautifies  as  nothing  else 
can.  Jergens  doesn't  coat  skin  with  sticky  film . . . 
it  penetrates  to  protect.  It  stops  even  red, 
rough  detergent  hands ...  softens  and  smooths. 
Jergens  is  the  true  beauty  lotion.  Only  15^  to  *1 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Never  seen  anything 

SO  absorbent ! 


DRY  FASTER  "'^ 

Indoors  or  out 

WASH  EASIER 

Stains  disappear  like  magic 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

Tliirsty  surgical  weave  works  wonders 

LONGER  WEAR 

Last  entire  diaper  period  — and  more 

Cui  ity  diapers  are  softer  and  smooth- 
er, even  after  countless  launderings, 
when  washed  in  quaUty  products  like 
Ivory  Snow  or  Ivory  Flakes.  Buy 
Curity  —  whites,  pastels,  gay  prints 
and  double-duty  night  diapers,  for 
sleep  or  travel  —  at  infants"  shops  and 
departments,  everywhere. 


Kendall  Mills  Division,  Wolpole,  Mass.,  Dept.  J39 
Enclosed  is  indicate  choices): 
□  50c  for  full  size  Curity  Night  Oioper 
O  25c  for  full  size  Curity  Regular  Diaper 
C  50c  for  Curity  Slip-on  Shirt  (6  mos  ) 
Send  coins  only  ond  print  cleorly.  Only  one  of 

each  item  to  a  family. 


Name 


Cily  

Good  in  Continental  United  Stales  and  Hawaii. 


Stole 


"The  evidence  thai  we  have  suggests  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  explain  the  facts  of  life  to  a  three-year-old 
in  such  a  way  that  it  prevents  all  worry.'' 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 


Children's  fears— 
their  meaning 
and  liow  parents 
can  lielp 


lU  Hi;\.|AMIN  .SI'OCK.  M.IJ. 


Iast  month,  in  response  lose\eral  letters 
J  about  fears  in  young  children,  I  de- 
scribed some  of  the  tensions  that  de- 
velop—underneath the  surface — in  the 
age  period  between  three  and  six  years. 
Because  of  a  boy's  sexual  nature  and  his 
iilentitication  with  his  father,  his  love  of 
his  mother  takes  on  an  increasingly  ro- 
mantic and  p()ssessi\e  quality.  Ciirls  feel 
that  way  about  their  fathers.  But  since 
these  children  are  also  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  fact  that  tlieir  parents  be- 
long primarily  to  each  other,  this  leads  to 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  resentment.  At 
moments  the  child  has  the  wish  to  banish 
or  harm  the  parent  of  the  same  sex.  In  his 
childish  thinking  he  imagines  that  the 
parent  is  equally  rivalrous  with  him,  and 
this  frightens  him. 

The  sexual  side  of  the  normal  child's 
nature  at  three  and  four  and  live  also 
shows  up  in  iiis  curiosity  abt)ut  the  geni- 
tals of  others,  his  tendency  to  become  in- 
volved in  sex  play — with  others  and  with 
himself. 

Several  factors  combine  to  make  little 
boys  and  girls  anxious  about  their  geni- 
tals. They  start  out  by  assuming  that  oth- 
ers are  made  like  themselves.  When  they 
see  that  this  isn"t  so,  they  usually  imagine 
that  a  girl  was  meant  to  have  a  penis,  too, 
but  that  something  must  have  happened 
to  it.  They  then  assume  that  something 
might  happen  to  the  boy's  too.  Parents' 
warnings  about  possible  harm  from  mas- 
turbation may  reinforce  such  fears.  We 
ha\e  learned  from  the  study  of  child- 
guidance  cases  and  the  observation  of 
normal  children  that  when  a  little  boy  is 
most  jealous  of  his  father  he  feels  like 
harming  his  penis.  He  lakes  it  for  granted 
that  his  father  knows  this  and  might  want 
to  do  the  same  thing  to  him,  as  punish- 
ment. A  little  girl,  trying  to  explain  to 
herself  why  she  isn't  made  like  a  boy,  is 
apt  to  blame  her  mother  for  not  having 
made  her  right  or  for  having  done  some- 
thing to  her,  as  punishment. 

I  emphasized  that  the  rivalrous  feelings 
and  the  fears  about  genital  injury  do  not 
remain  on  the  surface.  They  get  quickly 
repressed  into  the  child's  unconscious 
mind  because  they  are  too  frightening, 
and  because  the  child,  at  the  same  time, 
loves  the  parent  of  the  same  sex  and  is 
dependent  on  his  approval.  So  the  anxie- 
ties show  up  only  indirectly — in  night- 
mares, in  senseless  worries  about  broken 
things  around  the  house,  in  phobias  about 
animals  and  giants  and  witches  and 
cripples.  Now,  as  I  promised,  I'd  like  to 


The  main  thing  to  avoid  is  giving  a  child  the  feeling  that 
his  behavior  might  make  the  parent  reject  him  altogether. 


discuss  some  of  the  practical  aspects  of 
this  stage  of  development. 

[^rst  is  the  question  of  what  should  be 
done  to  help  children  who  develop  night- 
mares or  fear  of  the  dark,  or  phobias 
about  animals  or  cripples,  or  other  symp- 
toms, in  the  three-to-six-year-old  period. 
Do  they  need  professional  help?  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  arbitrary  answer.  It 
depends  on  at  least  three  more  questions: 
How  severe  is  the  symptom?  How  long  is 
it  lasting?  How  is  the  child  getting  along 
in  other  respects? 

A  fair  proportion  of  children  develop 
occasional  nightmares  or  mild  phobias 
at  this  age,  which  last  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  and  then  gradually  disappear.  If 
a  child  with  a  temporary  symptom  of  this 
slight  degree  also  has  a  good  relationship 
with  both  his  parents,  is  not  tied  to  their 
apron  strings,  is  not  too  difficult  for  them 
to  manage,  if  he  seeks  the  company  of 
other  children  and  is  able  to  hold  his  own 
with  them,  then  I  think  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  the  parent  to  worry  or  to  try  to 
get  professional  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nightmares 
occur  regularly  for  months,  or  the  child 
worries  a  lot  about  injuries  or  diseases  or 
bogeymen  or  animals;  if  he  is  overde- 
pendent  on  one  parent,  or  overawed  by 
or  defiant  of  the  other  parent ;  if  he  con- 
stantly handles  his  genitals  (aside  from 
the  times  when  he  has  a  full  bladder)  or 
is  anxiously  obsessed  with  getting  other 
children  undressed;  if,  as  occasionally 
happens,  a  boy  is  so  afraid  of  being  a  boy 
that  he  consistently  pretends  that  he  is  a 
girl,  or  if  a  girl  has  such  a  resentment  of 
being  her  sex  that  she  always  insists  on 
acting  as  if  she  were  a  boy,  then  the  evi- 
dence is  strong  that  the  child  is  not  coping 
adequately  with  the  strains  oi'  this  "Oedi- 
pal"  period  and  needs  some  help  from  a 
child-guidance  clinic  or  private  psychia- 
trist. In  communities  where  no  child 
guidance  is  available  there  may  be  a  fam- 
ily social  agency  to  help  the  mother  cope 
with  the  child's  problem. 

More  important  for  most  parents  is  to 
know  how  to  guide  their  child  through 


such  a  stage  of  development  so  that  he 
doesn't  get  too  mixed  up. 

What  course  should  they  take  in  regard 
to  the  occasional  genital  play  which  oc- 
curs in  most  normal,  wholesome  children 
around  three  and  four  years  (in  contrast 
to  the  constant  handling  of  the  anxious 
child)?  At  first  the  child  may  be  so  un- 
aware of  any  possible  disapproval  that  he 
makes  no  effort  to  hide  it  and  even  tells 
his  parent  that  he  does  it  because  it  feels 
good.  I  think  the  answer  will  vary  some- 
what, depending  on  the  parents'  beliefs. 
On  the  one  hand  are  parents  who  are  well 
aware  of  the  medical  view  that  no  physi- 
cal or  emotional  harm  results  from  geni- 
tal play  itself  in  a  well-adjusted  child,  who 
have  no  strong  moral  or  religious  objec- 
tions to  it,  and  who  are  not  particularly 
bothered  by  it.  They  can  matter-of-factly 
say  something  to  the  efl'ect  that  this  is  not 
considered  polite  in  public,  just  as  urinat- 
ing in  public  is  not  considered  polite.  A 
few  parents  might  ask  why  it  is  necessary 
to  go  even  this  far.  It  perhaps  would  not 
be  in  one  of  the  lands  where  childhood 
masturbation  is  not  disapproved  of  by 
anyone.  But  in  our  country  many  people 
consider  genital  play  in  childhood  wrong, 
and  almost  everybody  objects  to  seeing  it 
in  public.  This  is  why  most  child  psychia- 
trists, I  think,  would  advise  parents  to  in- 
hibit it  this  far.  It  doesn't  help  a  child  to 
bring  him  up  thinking  it's  all  right  to  of- 
fend the  sensibilities  of  the  community. 

The  same  advice  applies  to  sex  play  be- 
tween different  children,  which  is  likely  to 
be  disapproved  of  by  the  majority  of  par- 
ents in  any  neighborhood  and  which  will 
give  a  bad  reputation  to  the  child  who 
persists  in  it. 

Many  parents  whose  religion  definitely 
disapproves  of  genital  play,  or  whose  up- 
bringing makes  them  distinctly  uncom- 
fortable when  they  see  it  in  their  children, 
despite  what  they  have  heard  about  medi- 
cal opinion,  will  naturally  want  to  dis- 
courage it,  not  only  in  public  but  in 
private  too.  (Lots  of  parents  who  thought 
they  had  got  over  any  disapproval  are 
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to  every  Lady-in-AA&itim 


Scaasi's  felt  fanlasy  — iili(iloj>rai)lii-(l  liy  Kicliartl  Riiili'ilgc 


inspired  by 
natures  "birth  wrapping! 
new  skin  protection 
for  your  baby 

Before  birth,  you  and  nature  wrap  your 
baby's  sensitive  skin  in  a  "birth  wrapping."  Now 
—  inspired  by  the  "birth  wrapping" 
itself,  comes  a  new,  invisible  bodyguard, 
Mennen  Baby  Magic.  In  it  are  equivalents  to  the 
"birth  wrapping" . .  cholesterols,  sterols 
and  lanolin.  And  in  addition,  Mennen  Baby 
Magic  has  a  new  and  exclusive  ingredient  that 
actually  destroys  the  bacteria  that  cause 
diaper  rash.  Stops  diaper  odor,  too. 
More  mothers  use  it  than  any  other  baby  lotion! 

for  babies  its  . 


ennen 


PNNEN 

L.H '  1>al)v 


Picture  of  happiness.  If  you've  a  toddler  jealousy 
problem  over  a  new  baby,  why  not  try  this: 
Have  dad  take  several  snapshots  of  the  two  to- 
gether. It's  an  easy  way  to  let  the  older  child  share 


the  spotlight  and  quiet  jealousy  pangs.  Another 
good  jealousy  curb:  Get  out  the  toddler's  snapshot 
album.  It  can  be  used  effectively  as  a  story  book  in 
which  the  older  child  appears  as  the  hero. 


HINTS  COLLECTED  BY  MRS.  DAN  GERBER,  MOTHER  OF  FIVE, 


A  wli()I(!  now  world  opens  up  for  l)al>y  when  he  starts 
to  creep.  Hut  before  you  lei  y<iur  little  (luiliver  explore  on 
all  fours,  be  sure  lo  safely-proof  llie  floor.  A  few 
reminders:  (1  )  If  ihere's  a  roeker  within  baby's  range, 
move  il  out  of  liarrn's  way.  l-ittle  bands  are  daring, 
but  not  deft.  (2)  l'',agle-eye  the  floor  for  siray  pins, 
buttons,  ete.  Creepers  make  a  beeline  for  brigbt  objeets. 
(3)  Be  sure  l)aby  ean't  get  bis  lingers  inio  any 
eleetrieal  eonne<'l ions. 

MENU  MAGIC  MADE  EASY 

At  the  beck  and  call  of  your  baby's  appetite  .  .  . 
more  varieties  than  you  can  shake  a  i)aby  spoon  at. 
Gerber  offers  over  45  delightful  menu  changes,  including 
strained  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  nu-at  dinners, 
egg  yolks  and  desserts.  Special  processing  "locks  in" 
natural  flavors  and  preserves  the  utmost  in  nutritive  values. 
Each  food  grouj)  is  designed  to  fill  a  specific  nutritional 
need.  All  varieties  are  prepared  with  the  care  that 
only  baby  food  specialists  can  give. 

WHEN  BABY'S  ON  THE  MEND 

Many  a  mother  is  tem|)led  lo  urge  extra  food  on  a 
convalescing  child  in  the  belief  that  baby  needs  more 
food  to  build  up  strength.  Hut  a  convalescent's  appetite 
isn't  up  to  par.  and  forcing  may  discourage  baby 
entirely.  Good  tried-anil-true  rules  to  help  a  baby 
on  the  mend: 

•  Try  to  let  baby  take  the  lead  as  to  amount 
of  food.  His  appetite  will  perk  up  when  his  system 
is  ready  for  more  food. 

•  This  is  not  a  good  time  for  new  foods.  Old  favorites, 
in  small  portions,  may  encourage  baby  to  eat. 

GOLDMINE  OF  GROWTH 

Among  the  most  important  "growing  tools"  in  your 
baby's  life  are  proteins.  Gerber  Strained  and  Junior  Meats 
are  rich  in  the  complete  proteins  that  provide 
strength  and  promote  growth.  Only  selected,  inspected 
Armour  cuts  are  used,  and  special  processing 
removes  most  of  the  fat  and  coarse  tissue.  All  are 
pure  meat,  with  just  enough  broth  toj 
bring  out  the  flavors. 


bringing 
up 

baby 


issue.  n.n  are 


IMPORTANT  P.  S.  FROM  DAN  GERBER 

Your  doctor  knows  that  babies  need  more  iron  than 
they  get  from  milk.  Gerber  Cereals  are  prepared 
with  this  nutritional  need  in  mind.  Actual  laboratory 
analysis  shows  that  3  tablespoons  of  any  Gerber  Cereal 
provide  more  than  half  the  amount  of  iron  baby 
needs  daily.  Most  important,  we  use  a  special  form 
of  ir(m  which  is  more  highly  absorbable  than 
the  iron  in  milk. 

Babies  are  our  business . . .  our  only  business 


Gerber 
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quite  surprised  to  find  how  anxiously  they 
react  when  they  unexpectedly  find  their  child 
involved  in  it.)  I  think  that  parents  who  dis- 
approve of  or  are  bothered  by  genital  play 
should  discourage  it — in  a  considerate  way. 
They  can't  be  good  parents  in  other  respects  if 
they  are  uncomfortable  with  their  children  in 
one  respect.  Children  always  sense  what  their 
parents'  feelings  are.  They  prefer — most  of  the 
time— to  be  helped  to  conform.  They  aren't 
comfortable  with  parents  who  disapprove  but 
who  are  trying  to  suppress  their  disapproval. 
The  main  things  to  avoid  are  giving  the  child 
the  feeling  that  he  (or  she)  will  injure  himself, 
or  be  injured,  and  giving  him  the  feeling  that 
this  behavior  is  much  worse  than  other  kinds 
of  misbehavior  and  might  even  make  the  par- 
ent reject  him  altogether. 

Genital  play  can  usually  be  discouraged, 
just  the  way  other  disapproved  behavior  can 
be  discouraged,  by  the  parent's  simply  saying, 
"Mother  doesn't  want  you  to  do  it,"  or  "It 
isn't  polite,"  in  a  firm  but  trusting  tone  which 
implies,  "I  know  that  you'll  do  your  best." 
When  parents  prohibit  running  into  the  street, 
it's  usually  done  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
shows  that  it  is  the  act  which  is  disapproved. 
But  sometimes  when  parents  arc  disturbed  by 
an  act  which  has  moral  implication  (stealing  is 
another  example),  their  anxiety  may  prompt 
them  lo  land  on  the  child  with  such  a  vigorous 
condemnation  of  /;//«— as  a  person— that  he 
doubts  his  own  goodness  and  fears  his  parents 
will  stop  lov  ing  him  altogether. 

Another  reason  for  not  using  threats  of  in- 
jury or  of  withdrawal  of  love  for  genital  play 
is  that  we  believe  that  even  very  obedient  small 
children  will  yield  to  the  temptation  again  on  a 
few  occasions  (just  as  almost  all  adolescents 
do)  with  the  inevitable  increase  in  the  sense  of 
dread  or  unworthiness. 

Circumcision  is  particularly  inadvisable  at 
this  age.  as  you  can  imagine,  because  of  the 
likelihood  that  the  child  will  misinterpret  it. 

Another  field  for  the  practical  application  of 
our  knowledge  about  the  Ocdipal  stage  of 
development  is  in  answering  young  children's 
questions  about  the  physical  differences  be- 
tween boys  and  girls.  To  be  realistic  about  it 
from  the  start,  the  evidence  that  we  have  sug- 
gests that  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  the  facts 
of  life  to  a  three-year-old  in  such  a  way  that  it 
prevents  all  worry  about  genital  injury.  But 
what  is  desirable  is  to  keep  the  fear  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

If  parents  realize  how  likely  small  children 
are  to  conclude  that  a  girl  was  meant  to  have  a 
penis  and  that  a  boy  might  easily  lose  his.  they 
will  be  somewhat  prepared  to  understand  the 
meaning  behind  some  of  their  children's  ques- 
tions, and  to  answer  in  a  way  that  will  be  as 
reassuring  as  possible. 

One  trouble  is  that  little  children's  questions 
so  often  pop  out  unexpectedly,  not  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  home  but  in  public.  I've  heard 
many  stories  about  the  discovery  of  sex  differ- 
ences at  the  beach.  When  a  three-year-old  girl 
points  in  amazement  at  the  first  boy  she  sees 
undressed  and  asks,  "What's  that?"  or  a  boy 
says  loudly,  "Where's  her  wee-wee?"  a  polite 
mother's  instinct  is  to  say  "Hush!"  or  "Don't 
point!"  or  to  change  the  subject  quickly. 
These  responses  aren't  reassuring  to  a  child 
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who's  just  beginning  to  worry  that  thei\ 
skulduggery  going  on. 

In  the  home  it's  less  embarrassing.  But  mo 
parents  are  surprised  to  see  how  they  tense  i 
when  the  first  question  comes,  how  they  a 
swer  in  an  unfamiliar  tone  of  voice,  how  th 
tend  to  give  an  evasive  reply  or  even  pretei 
not  to  have  heard. 

When  a  new  baby  of  the  opposite  sex  com 
home  from  the  hospital,  a  child  between  tv 
and  six  who  has  not  seen  nudity  before  is  a 
to  ask  questions  the  first  time  there  is  a  diap 
change  or  bath.  If  he  is  too  startled  to  ask,  t 
parent  can  usually  see  the  concern  written  i 
his  face. 

More  uncertain  still  is  the  situation  in  whi 
an  only  child  is  approaching  five  or  six  ya 
of  age  and  has  presumably  not  seen  otli 
children  or  his  parents  undressed  1  think  tl 
degree  of  innocence  is  actually  much  rai 
than  is  usually  assumed.  There  are  few  far 
lies  which  have  so  much  space  and  priva 
that  a  child  sometime  won't  blunder  info 
bathroom  or  bedroom  at  a  moment  of  i 
dress,  especially  in  these  days  of  small  hon 
and  less  modesty.  Outside  the  home  there  < 
the  unexpected  glimpses  in  the  neighbo 
bathroom,  at  beaches,  behind  bushes  in  pari 
in  public  toilets.  There  are  the  episodes  wh 
children  deliberately  undress,  out  of  muti 
curiosity,  which  are  apt  to  happen  occasic 
ally  unless  they  are  constantly  supervis< 
There  are  statues  in  museums  and  pho 
graphs  of  statues  in  books.  On  the  farm  anc 
zoos  there  are  the  animals,  and  everywh 
there  are  dogs. 

But  whether  a  small  child  has  seen  much 
little,  we  should  assume  that  his  nature  raa 
him  curious  and  sensitive.  We  can  be  on 
lookout  for  direct  questions,  for  veiled-qu 
tions  and  for  unspoken  questions. 

When  the  question  comes,  we  need  to 
plain,  of  course,  that  boys  are  made  differ 
from  girls,  and  to  give  examples  from  amc 
the  child's  friends  and  relatives.  But  psych 
trists  have  learned  that  when  a  child  is  up 
by  a  question  that's  hard  for  him  to  face, 
not  so  effective  to  rush  in  with  a  hurried  re 
surance  as  it  is  to  take  a  little  time  to  get 
worry  out  in  the  open  first,  so  that  the  reass 
ance  can  hit  the  target.  When  the  mot 
senses  anxiety  in  her  daughter's  questions, 
may  be  able  to  take  time  to  explain:  "Tha 
the  way  a  boy  does  wee-wee.  It  is  callei 
penis.  Sometimes  when  a  girl  sees  that  a 
has  a  penis,  she  wonders  why  she  doesn't  h 
one.  She  thinks  she  was  meant  to  have 
too.  She  thinks  maybe  she  isn't  made  righi 
maybe  she  had  a  penis  once  but  someth 
happened  to  it.  But  that's  not  right, 
aren't  meant  to  have  penises.  All  girls 
ladies  are  meant  to  be  made  different  fr 
boys  and  men,"  and  so  on. 

It's  well  to  remember  that  such  start 
news  as  this  cannot  be  understood  in  one 
ting,  nor  will  it  remain  understood  for  Ion 
this  stage  of  rapid  psychological  growth.  If 
child  has  grasped  it  at  all  and  if  he  has 
that  his  mother  is  willing  to  explain,  he 
mull  it  over  and  then  reopen  the  questic 
day,  a  month,  a  year  later.  It's  even  more 
portant  then  for  the  parent  to  listen  attenti 
to  his  later  questions  to  see  where  he  is  stra 
and  where  he  is  mixed  up  still. 
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kjRSERY  PRINT,  for  all  layette  items:  blue,  pink,  ozure,  yellow.  Kimono,  $1.69.  Sheet,  $2.75. 


Life  begins  with  a  Cya/i/e^  layette 


)on  as  I  arrived,  they  put  me  in  my  Carter's  layette.  It  was  soft  and 
ey  and  warm.  It  had  rattles  and  toys  printed  all  over  it.  And  it  let 
!  kick  and  wriggle  all  I  wanted.  Mother  says  Carter's  layettes  come 
rosebud  and  daisy  prints  and  pretty  pastel  colors,  too  ...  in  the 


same  famous,  no-iron  cotton  knit  that's  Carter-Set  so  it  won't  shrink 
out  of  fit.  That's  why  people  have  been  giving  Carter's  layettes  to 
babies  for  years  and  years.  They  know  that  the  stork  doesn't  bring 
everything  that's  soft  and  cuddly  and  new! 


SNAP-FASTENED 
HANOY.CUFF  GOWN,  $).7S 


SACQUE  SET, 
PIASTICIZED  PANT,  $2.'0 


PIASTICIZED  BIBS 
TEETHING   50<;  FEEDING,  69c 


3.PIECE  SLEEP 
AND  PLAY  PAJAMA,  $2.50 


DOUBLE-BREASTED 
SHIRT,  2  FOR  $2 
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Mirror  patents,  tapered  and  trim  .  .  .  with  the  new  squared 
toes,  the  new  slender  straps.  And,  famous  Stride  Rite 
fit  and  quality,  too.  Happy  combination  . . .  heavenly  shoes! 


THE 


trideRite 


SHOE 


styles  shown,  prici'd  according  to  size 
$6.95  to  $8.95 
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A  mother  who  has  been  too  surprised  by  the 
first  question  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
needn't  worry  that  the  opportunity  has  been 
lost  forever.  If  the  child  doesn't  ask  more  in 
the  next  day  or  two,  she  can  open  up  the  sub- 
ject again  at  a  convenient  time  by  saying,  "I 
was  thinking  about  that  question  you  asked 
me  the  other  day." 

What  about  the  child  who  asks  no  ques- 
tions—at three  or  four  or  at  five?  We  believe, 
from  all  professional  experiences  in  the  past 
quarter  century,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
no  awareness,  no  curiosity  about  such  mat- 
ters. We  think  that  the  child  who  has  raised  no 
question  has  either  become  too  anxious  to  ask, 
or  has  picked  up  some  clue — from  the  par- 
ent's manner  when  he  did  try  an  earlier  ques- 
tion— which  told  him  this  was  a  rather  embar- 
rassing subject.  Then  the  parent  needs  to  be  a 
bit  more  attentive  to  the  indirect  questions: 
"Is  a  cow  a  mommy  or  a  daddy?"  "How  does 
a  doll  go  wee-wee?"  My  favorite  example  is  a 
little  girl  who  gazed  thoughtfully  at  her  plate 
and  asked,  "Is  a  frankfurter  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 
Then  there  are  all  the  actions  which  speak 
louder  than  words.  A  girl  may  be  discovered 
trying  to  urinate  standing  up  like  a  boy.  Al- 
most all  little  girls  and  boys,  when  they  pick 
up  a  doll  or  a  toy  animal,  instinctively  turn  it 
upside  down  for  a  quick  glance  at  the  genital 
area.  Any  such  episode  gives  a  mother  the 
chance  to  observe,  "I  guess  you  have  been 


The  longing  for  love  that  both  men 
and  women  feel,  the  clamor  and 
grasping  for  love  obviously  does  not 
come  from  full  hearts  that  must  give; 
full  hearts  usually  overflow  quite 
simply  and  with  little  fuss.  .  .  .  We 
thirst  for  love's  denial  that  we  are 
small,  we  want  its  reversal  of  truth, 
its  enhancement  of  value,  its  turning 
of  aloneness  Into  uniqueness. 

FLORIDA  SCOTT-MAXWELL 

Women  and  Sometimes  Men 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 


wondering  lately  about  why  girls  are  made 
different  from  boys." 

One  other  matter  belongs  in  this  discussion, 
even  if  it  has  to  be  summarized  briefly:  the 
question  of  parental  modesty  or  nudity,  about 
which  I  wrote  more  fully  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
There  has  been  a  vigorous  reaction  in  this 
century  away  from  the  extreme  modesty  and 
prudishness  of  the  Victorian  age.  A  great 
many  parents  today  are  fairly  casual  about 
letting  their  children  in  the  room  when  they 
are  dressing  or  bathing.  Child  psychiatrists 
have  raised  doubts  whether  the  effect  of  this 
on  children  is  as  wholesome  as  was  originally 
hoped.  They  have  evidence  that,  in  certain 
cases  at  least,  a  mother's  nudity  may  be  too 
exciting  for  her  small  son,  the  father's  nudity 
too  stimulating  to  his  daughter.  It  accentuates 
the  child's  possessive  wish  for  one  parent  and 
his  rivalry  with  the  other.  Furthermore,  in  the 
case  of  the  boy,  the  sight  of  his  father  un- 
dressed can  exaggerate  his  enviousness  and 
antagonism.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  times 
from  fathers  how  their  small  sons  made  grab- 
bing motions,  half  joking,  half  resentful. 

It's  easy  to  see  that  the  small  child's  rela- 
tionship to  his  parents,  which  is  so  much  more 
intense  than  to  anyone  else,  makes  their 
nudity  a  special  situation. 

I  don't  think  we  have  enough  knowledge 
today  to  say  surely  whether  parental  nudity  is 
inadvisable  in  all  families.  The  psychiatrists 
have  secured  their  evidence  from  the  study  of 
children  who  have  problems.  Obviously  a  lot 
of  children  have  grown  up  quite  normal,  as 
far  as  anyone  can  see,  with  parents  who  were 
more  or  less  nudists  at  home.  But  this  doesn't 
prove  that  the  nudity  was  no  strain  at  all  on 
them.  My  own  feeling  is  that,  until  we  know 
more,  it  is  sensible  to  advise  parents  to  lean 
in  the  direction  of  reasonable  modesty. 

Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — Ed. 
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Happy  days!  And  you  can  keep  them 
that  way  with  Turns.  Keep  Turns  handy 
to  relieve  heartburn  and  acid  indiges- 
tion. There's  extra  comfort  —  extra 
calciimi,  too  —  in  Turns ! 
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She  can 
have 
a  tummy 
and  still 
look 
yummy! 


Shirt  'n'  blouse  from  Spring  collection  of 
CHUBBETTE  FASHIONS 
apparel  tfiat  makes  girls  look  slimmer 

FREE!  "POUNDS  AND  PERSONALITY"  .  a 

booklet  of  advice  for  parents  of  chubby  girls  (how  to  assure  her 
happiness . . .  what  to  do  about  play,  diet,  appearance,  etc.)  by 
Dr.  Gladys  Andrews,  New  York  University. 
CHUBBETTES,  Dept.  LHJ,  Middlesei,  New  Jersey 
Please  send  fne  the  items  checked:  □  Dr.  Andrews'  Booklet 

□  Fashion  Catalog  □  Name  of  ttearest  ilora 
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Theres  no  other  dog  in  the  world  like  yours: 


*He's  very  special.  So  is  Ken-L-Ration.  It's  packed  with  Lean  Red  Meat,  wholesome  steaks,  chops 
and  roasts  of  U.S.  Government  Inspected  Horse  Meat.  Other  essential  ingredients  too.  This  high- 
protein  diet,  plus  a  complete  range  of  the  necessary  vitamins  and  minerals,  gives  your  dog  exactly 
the  kind  of  nourishment  he  is  known  to  need  today  ...  a  lean  diet  right  for  leisure  living. 

Ceep  him  going  and  growing  with  the  Lean  Red  Meat* 

of  Ken-L-Ration  . . .  more  people  do ! 


The  Temptation  of  Beaut^Test . . . 
where  comfort  begins 
and  baclvache  ends ! 


It's  been  a  long,  hard  day— and  now  at  last  her  house  is  pin-neat.  Soon 
the  children  will  be  home  from  School.  There'll  be  muddy  footprints  to 
erase  and  a  roast  to  put  in  the  oven.  But  right  now  .  .  .  peace,  quiet  and 
this  island  of  soothing  comfort.  This  Beautyrest®. 

So  wonderful  to  have  Beautyrest  now  .  .  .  and  every  night  of  your 
life.  It  s  where  comfort  begins  and  backache  ends.  No  wonder  more 
people  sleep  on  Beautyrest  than  on  any  other  mattress  in  the  whole  worl 

It's  the  only  mattress  with  separate  "Back-Supporter"  springs  that 


push  up-up-up  in  the  small  of  your  back.  In  other  mattresses,  the  curve 
of  vour  back  gets  no  support.  That's  not  all.  Beautyrest  gives — 

Single-bed  comfort  in  a  double  bed!  Because  each  spring  is  separate, 
not  joined  together,  the  heaviest  husband  cannot  disturb  his  wife's  rest 
when  he  turns  in  his  sleep.  Beautyrest  will  never,  never  sag. 

All  this — and  the  best  costs  the  least!  Every  endurance  test  has  proven 
1.       Beautvrest  lasts  3  times  as  long  as  the  next  best  mattress.  So  it  costs  far 
less  to  own.  Don't  bargain  with  your  rest.  Insist  on  Beautyrest! 


BEAUTYREST  O 
by  SIMMONS  2 


O  1959  BY  SIMMONS  CO.,  MDSE.  MART,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Ihe  other  night  I  found  my  fwo-year-old. 
son  on  the  doorstep,  huffing  and  puffing 
energetically  into  the  brilliant  darkness. 
Gathering  him  in  from  the  cold,  I  asked: 
"Darling,  what  arc  you  doing?" 
"Trying  to  blow  out  the  moon,  mum- 
mie,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  that  brought 
bewitching  dimples  to  his  long  upper  lip. 

An  absurd  and  de- 
lightful notion.  Yet  to  a 
great  number  of  moth- 
ers today,  the  feeling 
that  we  must,  at  times, 
exert  ourselves,  if  not 
beyond  our  strength,  at 
any  rate  beyond  our  in- 
clinations, is  probably  a 
familiar  one. 

Many  of  us  now  rear- 
ing families  have  dis- 
ci>vered  how  alarmingly 
little  we  were  taught 
while  growing  up  about 
the  mechanics  of  home- 
making.  Those  of  us  that 
married  men  who,  pos- 
sibly for  the  same  rea- 
son, have  exaggerated 

ideas  ofwhat  one  woman   

can  reasonably  accom- 
plish in  a  day  have  a  double  problem.  This 
might  help  explain  why  marriage  counsel- 
ors are  finding  that  poor  hoawkeeping  has 
become  a  major  factor  in  marriage  tUsliirh- 
ances  today. 

I  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  had 
my  first  baby  eleven  months  later,  and  thir- 
teen months  after  that  a  second  child  ar- 
rived. A  year  spent  working  on  a  ranch  had 
igiven  me  some  idea  of  how  to  cook,  wash 
and  iron.  Up  to  that  timfl'had  prepared 
only  the  simplest  dishes,  had  never  used 
"ither  a  pressure  cooker  or  washing  ma- 
hine,  and  it  took  me  twenty  minutes  to 
~on  a  man's  shirt. 
The  memory  of  the  first  time  1  prepared 
meal  for  ten  people  still  gives  me  cold 
ivers.  I  arose  at  6  a.m.  to  give  myself 
lenty  of  time  for  the  task  and  labored 
ightily  all  day.  Once  I  was  blown  clear 
cross  the  room  when  I  finally  remembered 
0  put  a  match  to  the  gas  oven  (it  had  been 
med  on,  but  not  lit,  for  quite  a  while). 
'  en  somebody  came  into  the  kitchen 
ortly  before  supper  for  a  drink  of  water, 
was  so  unnerved  1  burst  into  tears. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  what  I  had  learned 
'med  a  great  store  of  knowledge.  But  I 
s  soon  to  discover  that  "some  idea"  is  a 
or  substitute  for  the  several  years  of  ex- 
rience  it  takes  to  acquire  the  unshakable 
nfidence  and  efficiency  a  mother  needs  to 
rry  her  through  her  day.  With  experience 
mes  a  kind  of  sixth  sense  that  reminds  us 
turn  off  the  faucet  before  hurrying  to 
vestigate  a  crash  followed  by  anguished 
owls;  brings  to  our  attention  the  barely 
dible  whisper  of  rice  starting  to  stick; 
Is,  without  unnecessary  peeks,  just  about 
en  a  cake  is  ready  to  come  out  of  the 
en;  gives  us  a  timely  nudge  when  we 
about  to  wax  ourselves  into  a  cor- 
.  Experience  and  the  sixth  sense  (or 
e  accurately  a  sharpening  of  certain 


W  hen  June  MacLiesh  jitUoiwd 
her  hmrt  to  the  \\  est  and  slarleil 
Id  keep  house  on  a  ranch,  she  iviis 
■strictly  an  (iniateiir.  She  fireic  n[) 
at  a  lime  and  in  circnmslances 
ichere  honseici/elv  accomplish- 
ments tcereunimportani — indeed 
unnecessary.  June  has  <t  rififit  to 
pride  in  meelinf>  the  chaUenfie — 
and  pleasure  in  the  resultinfi  re- 
ictuds.  \one  of  us  jaces  the  same 
demands  ;  s<mie  of  us  have  more 
interruptions  hut  all  of  us  do  uell 
to  search  out  what  is  important 
and  concentrate  there.  I'.ach  nork- 
ahle  plan  will  he  different  as  it 
helps  to  accomplish  intliridual 
aims  for  Jindinfi  time  for  liririfi 
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senses)  help  us  avoid  needless  and  foolish 
mistakes  that  lead  to  muddle,  tension  and 
delay. 

In  my  case  everything  went  fairly  well 
until  the  second  child  was  walking.  We 
were  by  then  living  on  our  own  ranch,  and 
what  with  the  care  of  the  children  (both  at 
that  time  under  three),  extra  men  to  cook 
for  during  the  summer, 
housework,  washing  and 
ironing;  a  large  lawn  to 
mow,  the  care  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  book- 
keeping—all the  extra 
jobs  a  ranch  woman 
takes  on  to  help  her  in- 
variably overworked 
husband— I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  like  a  ship 
about  to  sink  with  all 
hands. 

I  looked  around,  and 
what  1  saw  was  more  en- 
couraging than  flatter- 
ing to  my  pride.  Other 
mothers,  many  with 
more  children  and  fewer 
conveniences  than  I,  ap- 
peared to  be  managing 
considerably  better.  The 
one  whose  circumstances  most  closely 
matched  mine  was  a  young  woman  I  shall 
call  Josie.  She  and  her  husband  and  their 
two  little  boys,  then  aged  two  and  three, 
have  their  own  ranch.  I  have  a  dishwasher, 
an  electric  scrubber-polisher.  Josie  has 
neither  of  these.  I  have  a  gas  furnace  and 
cookstove.  Josie  cooks  on  a  wood  range, 
and  her  house  is  heated  by  wood-burning 
stoves  and  a  large  open  fireplace.  Though 
her  husband  saws  the  wood,  Josie  usually 
brings  it  into  the  house.  She  does  the  twice- 
daily  milking.  I  have  to  milk  only  when  my 
husband  is  away.  Both  of  us  have  con- 
ventional washing  machines  of  ancient 
vintage,  for  which  about  thirty  gallons  of 
water  have  to  be  carried  from  kitchen  to 
washhouse  by  bucket.  When  I  was  making 
heavy  weather  of  this,  it  was  puzzling  to 
find  her  taking  it  in  her  stride.  I  could 
call  on  her  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  find  a  tidy  house,  bread 
baked,  delicious  pies  made  for  dinner,  and 
Josie  perhaps  sitting  serenely  at  the  sew- 
ing machine  making  something  for  one 
of  the  boys.  She  is  never  too  busy  to 
stop  and  visit  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  "How 
does  she  do  it?"  I  used  to  wonder. 
I  was  gnawed  by  envy,  admiration— a  great 
curiosity. 

As  we  got  to  know  each  other  better,  I 
discovered  that  as  early  as  she  could  remem- 
ber she  had  been  cooking,  cleaning  house, 
helping  with  the  washing  and  ironing- 
working  right  along  with  her  mother  at 
whatever  had  to  be  done.  When  she  mar- 
ried, everything  about  the  day-to-day  busy- 
ness of  her  life  was  familiar,  and  her  only 
adjustment  was  to  marriage  itself,  and  later 
on  to  motherhood.  She'd  absorbed  in  a 
pleasantly  gradual  way  experience  that 
many  of  us  had  to  acquire  in  much  less 
time,  and  when  we  were  also  making  major 
adjustmenU  to  marriage,  maybe  a  change 


Clean  and  shine  pans  laster- 
have  more  time  for 
family  fun... 


Spend  less  time  in 
the  kitchen — more  time 
with  your  family 


clean  and  shine  in  )^  the  time! 

There's  special  soap  wifh  JeWelerS  Polish  right  in  every  pad  ! 


More  pads 


Your  pans  never  had  it  so  clean,  so  bright, 
so  fast.  Tighter  knit  Brillo  pads  are  filled  with 
exclusive  polishing  soap.  They  lift  off  sticky 
scorch,  bring  back  "like  new"  shine  .  .  .  proof 
that  your  pans  are  really  clean.  Results  guar- 
anteed! You  get  a  new  utensil  free  if  Brillo 
fails  to  clean!  Brillo  Soap  Pads  (red  box) 
soap-filled  metal  fiber  pads.  Brillo  Cleanser 
(green  box)  pads  plus  cake  of  soap. 


Speed  up  more  clean-up  jobs  with  Brillo! 


THRIFTIER! 
5, 12  and  20  pad  boxes! 

Brillo  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Whitewalls 


Glass  Ovenware    Stove  Burners  Oven 
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your  mouth  feels  clean 

because  it  is  clean^ 
...Lavoris-clean! 

Good-tasting  Lavoris  is  the  modern  mouthwash-gargle 

with  the  amazingly  effective  cleansing  action" 


Take  a  tip  from  your  dentist 


of  environment,  and  having  children  of  our 
own. 

The  only  person  I  know  who  admits  to 
being  a  poor  housekeeper  told  me,  "'Mother 
never  would  let  me  help  her.  She  always  said 
it  was  easier  to  do  everything  herself.  Now 
my  thirteen-year-old  daughter  can  run  rings 
around  me  in  the  house." 

If  these  thoughts  and  the  questions  they 
evoked  gave  no  clue  to  solving  my  problems, 
they  made  me  see  the  importance  of  giving 
children,  especially  girls,  training  in  skills  they 
will  find  invaluable  when  they  marry  and  have 
homes  of  their  own.  Even  if  the  help  situation 
were  ever  to  change  for  the  better,  such 
knowledge  would  always  be  useful. 

We  would  not  expect  a  daughter  to  earn 
her  living  as  a  secretary  without  previous 
training  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  (And 
the  solution  would  scarcely  be  for  mother  to 
fly  to  the  rescue,  notebook  and  pencil  at  the 
ready.)  Although  we  think  of  marriage  as  a 
career,  modern  marriage  often  combines  the 
elements  of  several  careers  and  professions — 
children's  nurse,  cook,  typist,  bookkeeper, 
laundress,  chauffeuse,  and  so  on — to  say 
nothing  of  the  less  easily  defined  roles  of  wife 
and  mother. 

Realizing  that,  unless  I  could  somehow 
extricate  myself  from  my  own  difficulties,  I 
would  be  a  sorry  example  for  the  children,  I 
sat  down  with  a  notebook  and  pencil,  and 
listed  my  problems  under  several  headings.  I 
was  heartened  to  find  that,  considered  sep- 
arately, they  seemed  rather  less  formidable. 

These  were  the  problems  I  hoped  to  solve: 

Housework  and  cooking  take  up  the  whole 
morning  and  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon. 
Yet  gardening  and  outside  work  will  some- 

Only  choote  in  marriage  a  woman 
whom  you  would  choote  oi  a  friend 
If  the  were  o  man.    jqseph  joubert 


how  have  to  be  fitted  in  during  the  summer 
as  well. 

How  to  do  the  big  weekly  wash  and  still 
get  the  noon  meal  by  12:30.  (One  day  I 
washed  intermittently  from  9  a.m.  until  5 
P.M..  at  which  point  black  smoke  began  pour- 
ing out  of  the  machine.) 

How  can  1  make  the  children  feel  welcome 
as  I  work  around  the  house  when  l"m  always 
in  a  rush?  How  can  I  find  time  to  play  with 
them  when  I'm  always  tired? 

If  experienced  people  can  do  these  things, 
so  can  I.  I  shall  find  a  substitute  for  experi- 
ence. 

During  four  months  of  experimenting,  many 
solutions  were  tried,  and  either  discarded  or 
written  down  for  further  trial.  Gradually  a 
plan  began  to  emerge.  Making  it  work  was  at 
times  as  absorbing  as  fitting  together  the 
pieces  in  a  complicated  puzzle.  If  it  has  not 
done  quite  everything  I  had  hoped— washing 
and  waxing  still  sometimes  overlap  into  the 
afternoon— even  so  the  results  it  has  produced 
are  a  tremendous  improvement  over  the  plight 
in  which  I  had  become  involved.  My  outlook 
on  life  is  brighter.  I  find  myself  searching 
eagerly  for  solutions.  I  now  expect  to  cope 
with  household  problems,  instead  of  trying  to 
adapt  to  them. 

As  soon  as  I  took  time  out  to  think  about 
it,  it  became  clear  that  I  would  have  to  cut 
down  on  housework.  If  appliances  are  over- 
loaded, however  much  work  there  is  for  them 
to  do,  they  not  only  give  poor  service,  but 
wear  out  faster  than  they  should.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  they  can  be  replaced. 

To  find  out  how  to  cut  down— just  where 
to  begin— was  not  easy.  Two  things  helped 
to  make  it  possible. 

Making  a  definite  plan  for  the  week,  rather 
than  trying  in  a  haphazard  fashion  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  each  day,  was  the  first  step. 
The  reassuring  knowledge  that  every  job  has 
its  day  helps  remove  the  feeling  that  floors 
must  be  scrubbed  the  moment  they  no  longer 
look  perfect. 

For  psychological  reasons  I  wrote  down 
and  timed  every  household  task  done  each 
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How  old  is  she? 


Mrs.  Herbold  of  Hollywood  looks  much 
younger  than  she  is  because  she 
avoids  gray  hair  with  Herbold  Pomade. 
Is  she  30-40-60?  What's  your  guess? 


Amazing  ifeMjMd  Pomade 

Tones  Down  Grayness 
Hair  Looks  Young  Again 

If  the  years  have  stolen  the  natu- 
ral color  and  oils  from  your  hair, 
leaving  streaks  of  dry  lifeless  gray, 
making  you  look  older  than  you  real- 
ly are,  simply  use  Herbold  Pomade 
instead  of  your  regular  hair  dressing. 
Massage  it  in  with  fingertips.  Thats 
all  there  is  to  it! 

This  clean,  easy-to-use  hair  cream 
adds  color  to  gray,  streaked,  faded 
or  mousey  hair,  so  gradually,  and 
blends  it  so  perfectly  with  your  own 
natural  color,  that  yoiu  hair  will  look 
young  and  alive  again  .  .  .  with  the 
color  it  had  before  it  became  old 
and  gray. 

If  you  are  completely  gray,  or  have 
only  a  few  gray  hairs  —  if  you  were 
once  blonde,  brunette,  or  even  if 
your  hair  is  dyed  —  this  one  and  only 
Herbold  Pomade  will  add  just  the 
right  touch  of  lasting  color  for  your 
hair.  The  improvement  is  so  real,  so 
gradual,  that  no  one— not  even  your- 
self—can tell  you  are  using  anything 
but  a  fine  hair  dressing— because  the 
special  oils  in  Herbold  Pomade 
groom,  condition  and  restore  that 
silky,  alive,  neat  young  look. 

Not  a  coal  tar  dye,  tint  or  rinse. 
That's  why  hair  never  looks  artificial 
or  dyed.  No  sudden  change.  No  gray- 
ness at  the  scalp.  No  shades  to  con- 
fuse you. 

Start  using  Herbold  Pomade  to- 
day. In  1  to  3  weeks  you  will  feel  the 
excitement  of  looking  younger,  with 
the  assurance  of  no  more  gray  hair 
for  vou. 


FOR  MEN  AND^  WOMEN 

Cream  or  Liquid 

Use  Creamy 
Pomade  to 
condition  dry  hair, 
Liquid  Pomade  for 
thinning,  oily  or 
normal  hair. 

Both  tone  down  ^,  .  „ 
Gray  Hair.  ?1.25  &  ?3 

plus  tax 
At  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Counters 
Look  younger  ^  f 

amazing  T|C/Wjr^^ 

'  Poma 


lade 


Herbold  Laboratory,  Dept.  L,  8008  West  3rd  St., 
Hollywood  48,  California,  offers  you  a  Free  Booklet 
"Does  Gray  Hair  and  Aging  Skin  Betray  You?"  Write 
for  your  free  copy.  Mail  orders  for  Herbold  Pomade 
filled  promptly. 


/*/  C  H,  1  959 


1.  Only  \AVi  pounds. 


2.  Hangs  up  like  a  broom.        3.  Goes  under  lowest  furniture.        4.  Cleans  both  rugs  and  floors. 


look  what  General  Electric  has  done  with  the  upright! 


Unbeatable  "upright"  power  in  new  Twin  Power  Cleaner. 


fm  rug  to  bare  floor  instantly.  Motor-driven 
Cneral  Electric  "Elevator"  brush  floats  up  and 
dvn  .  .  .  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  different 
t  es  of  rugs  and  to  bare  floors. 

Cly  4'/2  inches  high!  So  light  and  compact  it 
oneuvers  with  fingertip  ease.  Wafer-thin  clean- 
>»  unit  goes  under  the  lowest  furniture.  Handle 
right  to  the  floor  for  long-reach  cleaning, 
bumper  protects  furniture. 


For  years  women  have  looked  upon  the  up- 
right as  the  most  powerful,  most  eflBcient  rug 
cleaner  made.  But  few  women  bought  them. 

Why?  Because  the  average  upright  was  old- 
fashioned,  bulky,  hard  to  handle.  What's 
more,  it  wasn't  much  good  on  bare  floors. 
But  now  the  upright  has  come  of  age.  General 
Electric's  new  "Twin  Power"  unit  packs  big 
upright  power  into  an  incredibly  small  space. 
Ajid  with  the  "Elevator"  brush,  you  get  efficient 
bare  floor  cleaning  for  the  first  time. 
And  more:  Hangs  flat  against  the  wall  like  a 


broom  .  .  .  New  Saran  bag  wipes  clean,  has 
built-in  cord  pocket  .  .  .  Disposable  dust  bags 
zip  in  and  out. 

Now  ...  at  your  dealer's!  Products  for  com- 
plete floor  care  .  .  .  canister  cleaner,  upright 
cleaner,  floor  polisher.  Vacuum  Cleaner  Dept., 
General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

Tigress  Is  Our  Most  important  P^e/uct 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 
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tions  as   good  mai 

BEKBH 

Enr 


Money"? 


"Millions  of  woiiK'u  with 
budget  prohlniis  arc  (iiitlin^ 
iht'  I'uiiiily  car  is  ihc  ciilpril" 

says  GEORGE  KOMINEY 

President,  American  Motors  Corporation 

Today,  even  women  who  have  reputa- 
tions as  "good  managers"  are  linding  it 
diflicult  to  balance 
the  family  budget. 
Every  woman  knows 
^Hj^  the  cost  of  food, 

\  Mf  clothing,  housing 
^HpL-x-r-jH^  and  transportation 
^^g^^^^^^^l  has  risen  sharply. 
I^^H/T^^^H  But  everyone 
^^^^^■^^^H  ali/cs  how 
^^^^^^^^^B  needless  expense  a 
big  car  can  add  to  the  budget.  Yet,  the 
average  family  spends  !()"„  of  income 
after  taxes  forautomotive  transportation. 
Some  s|icnd  as  much  as  5()"„! 

Tlic  Aii.s\v<T  l<)  Big  liar  tlosls 

Tons  of  thousands 
:)f  smart  car  buyers 
have  found  that 
Ramoler  is  the  an- 
swer. Kamblcr  costs 
much  less  to  buy 
(oi her  leading  car 
pri>.es  arc  way  up).  Rambler  costs  much 
less  to  operate  (gives  even  more  miles  per 
gallon  for  1959,  with  new  gas-saving 
carburction).  Rambler  has  top  trade-in 
value  of  all  low-price  cars.  Many  families 
cut  their  overall  car  expenses  in  half 
when  they  buy  a  Rambler. 

Saviiifjs  Withoiil  Sacrifice 

Best  of  all,  Rambler  offers  savings  with- 
out sacrifice.  Because  Rambler  is  a  new 
kind  of  car,  a  com- 
pact quality  car,  it 
offers  full  hat-room, 
shoulder  room  and 
legroom  for  six  big 
6-footers,  with  plenty 
of  legroom  for  the 
middleman,  front  and  rear.  Yet  Rambler 
is  so  compact,  it  is  easiest  to  turn,  park 
and  handle  in  traffic. 

New  Personalized  Comfort 

Rambler  offers  sectional  sofa  front  seats, 
which  glide  back  and  forth  individually. 
Airliner  reclining 
seatbacks  offer  in- 
dividual, adjustable 
headrests. 

If  "car  money"  is 
stealing  from  your 
"house  money",  why  not  see  a  Rambler? 
You  get  so  much  more  for  your  money. 
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day.  A  dull  job,  like  mopping  the  bathroom 
floor,  which  seemed  to  take  hours,  bothered 
me  less  when  I  realized  that  it  could  be  done 
in  fifteen  minutes.  The  most  surprising  dis- 
covery was  my  bad  habit  of  "flitting."  When 
making  the  bed,  I  might  notice  stockings  that 
needed  washing.  Into  the  kitchen  to  get  soap 
powder,  a  glimpse  of  the  freezer  would  remind 
me  I  must  get  bread  out  for  the  next  meal.  A 
child  calling  would  take  me  out  of  doors  for 
a  moment;  and  back  again,  the  bread  for- 
gotten, I  would  take  up  something  else.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  time  could  pass  in  this  way 
with  a  great  feeling  of  bustle— but  accomplish- 
ing absolutely  nothing.  Bed  not  made,  stock- 
ings not  washed,  no  bread  for  dinner.  Timing 
myself,  besides  pulling  me  up  sharply  when  I 
started  to  stray  from  the  job  on  hand,  also 
showed  me  how  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  working  hours,  and  prevented  me  from 
attempting  to  do  more  than  can  be  comfort- 
ably accomplished  in  the  space  of  a  morning. 

In  plannning  the  week,  one  day  was  ear- 
marked for  washing.  At  our  house  this  is  a 
big  job,  and  a  tiring  one,  and  if  filling  the 
machine  were  less  of  a  chore  it  would  be  better 
to  spread  it  over  two  days. 

Two  ■demon"  days  were  chosen  for  de- 
tailed cleaning— one  before  washday,  and  a 
second  on  Saturday,  so  that  the  house  is  clean 
for  (he  weekend.  The  remaining  days— three, 
not  counting  Sunday— the  briefest  possible 
"slicking  up"  has  proved  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are  easy 
"slicking-up"  days,  and  forty-five  minutes 
w  ith  mop,  broom  and  duster  take  care  of  the 
two  bedrooms,  bathroom,  dining  room  and 
kitchen.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  are  then 
spent  on  advance  preparations  for  the  noon 
meal.  Perhaps  a  \egctablc  from  the  garden  is 
washed  and  put  in  the  refrigerator,  a  casserole 
dish  made  ready  for  the  oven.  By  I0;15  or 
10:45— before  this  during  the  summer  be- 
cause we  breakfast  earlier— all  housework  and 
most  cooking  arc  done  lor  the  day,  and  there  is 
still  at  least  an  hour  and  a  quarter  before  it's 
time  to  set  the  table,  cook  lasi-minutc  things 
and  gel  the  children  ready  lor  dinner.  I  usually 
sit  down  for  a  cup  of  collee  before  cooking 
breakfast  and  think  of  next  day's  meals, 
noting  down  any  needed  supplies. 

Morning  "bonus"  time  that  would  have 
been  spent  washing  before  the  second  baby 
was  trained  now  can  be  used  for  ironing, 
mending,  tidying  closets,  washing  hair.  It  will 
come  in  handy  lor  mowing  the  lawn  or  gar- 
dening during  the  summer.  Besides  being  good 
lor  morale,  the  "bonus"  days — three  each 
week,  not  counting  Sunday — give  flexibility  to 
the  plan.  If  the  usual  washday  is  stormy,  or  a 
trip  to  town  or  unexpected  guests  get  me  off 
schedule,  it  is  easy  to  get  back  to  routine  by 
borrowing  or  stealing  from  one  or  more  of 
these  easier  bonus  days. 

On  "demon"  days,  an  imaginary  line  di- 
vides the  house  into  two  areas.  On  Wednes- 
days, after  follow  ing  the  usual  routine — mak- 
ing beds,  clearing  the  breakfast  table,  and  so 
on — until  9:15  (or  9:45),  the  two  bedrooms 
and  the  bathroom  are  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Most  weeks  it  is  sufficient  to  dust  furniture, 
damp-mop  the  linoleum  in  the  children's  bed- 
room and  the  bathroom,  and  oil  the  wood 
floor  of  the  other  bedroom,  all  of  which  takes 
forty-five  minutes.  The  kitchen  and  dining 
room  are  given  careful  treatment  each  Satur- 
day, and  one  hour  takes  care  of  this. 


Wa 


axing  is  done  when  necessary — about 
once  a  month  in  winter,  probably  less  often 
during  the  summer,  and  never  more  than  one 
floor  in  a  morning.  If  the  work  is  carefully 
arranged,  and  light  cleaning  of  other  rooms 
is  fitted  in  while  wax  is  drying,  the  entire  job 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  finished  by  noon. 

Different  methods  for  scrubbing  and  wax- 
ing are  used  in  the  various  rooms.  The  kitchen, 
which  has  two  doors  opposite  each  other,  one 
opening  onto  the  yard,  the  other  leading  to 
the  dining  room,  is  first  scrubbed,  then  waxed, 
leaving  a  wide  strip  down  the  center,  on  which 
I  can  stand  to  move  furniture  and  work,  and 
people  can  cross  the  room,  without  having  to 
step  on  wet  tile.  The  center  strip  is  done  last. 

The  big  weekly  wash,  done  on  Fridays,  no 
longer  drags  on  most  of  the  day.  As  soon  as 
the  beds  are  made  and  the  kitchen  tidied, 


dinner  is  started.  Beans  and  ham  hocks,  a 
favorite  dish  with  the  whole  family,  take 
exactly  five  minutes  to  fix,  and  after  the  pres- 
sure cooker  has  come  up  to  three  rings  and 
the  heat  been  reduced,  needs  no  watching.  The 
bedrooms  and  bathroom  were  thoroughly 
cleaned  on  Wednesday,  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  will  be  done  tomorrow,  so  apart  from 
two  minutes'  work  on  bath  and  basin,  no 
cleaning  is  necessary.  Changing  bed  linen  on 
Thursday  saves  a  little  time,  and  can  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  put  beans  on  to  soak  last  thing 
in  the  evening.  So  I  won't  forget  I  put  the 
beans  out,  or  write  myself  a  note.  With  luck 
I  can  begin  washing  by  about  9:30.  Sheets 
have  to  be  washed  singly,  and  after  the  minute 
each  takes  to  be  hung  on  the  line,  there  is  one 
snippet  of  time  to  tidy  up  the  dining  room,  and 
later  a  second  in  which  to  set  the  table,  after 
which  washing  can  continue  until  it  is  time  to 
get  the  children  ready,  and  dinner  on  the  table. 

This  accounts  for  every  day  except  Sunday. 
Sunday  school  is  at  9  o'clock,  and  after  this 
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nothing  is  planned.  Between  10:30,  when  we 
get  back,  and  12:30  there  is  time  to  fix  dinner 
in  a  pleasantly  leisurely  way,  and  I  usually 
mix  up  a  week's  supply  of  bread — about  half 
a  dozen  loaves,  all  but  one  of  which  go  into 
the  freezer.  This  is  almost  the  only  day  we 
have  dessert  at  noon,  though  we  have  fresh 
or  canned  fruit,  with  whipped  cream  or  ice 
cream,  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  supper, 
to  help  brighten  up  a  meal  of  leftovers.  As  a 
rule  I  bake  two  pies,  one  for  dessert  and  one 
for  the  freezer. 

No  plan  is  complete  without  some  kind  of 
provision  for  emergencies.  Perhaps  the  most 
difl[icult  problem  in  the  life  of  a  mother  is 
getting  sick  herself  Nothing  seems  to  upset 
children  more  thoroughly  than  to  find  her  in 
anything  so  extraordinary  as  a  supine  position 
during  daylight  hours.  Requests  for  pottie. 
tissues,  crackers  and  drinks  of  water  treble 
themselves,  perhaps  because  the  children  want 
to  make  trebly  sure  that  the  poor  creature  on 
the  bed  is  still  in  some  kind  of  working  order. 
The  best  way  to  cope  with  the  situation  is  to 
get  help  immediately  and  retire  instantly  to 
bed,  pausing  only  to  barricade  the  door.  But 
help  is  not  always  available,  and  the  grimmest 
specter  to  haunt  the  ailing  mother  is  probably 
The  Meals.  With  a  little  forethought  the  crisis 


can  be  made  just  slightly  more  bearable.  Se 
eral  casserole  dishes  can  be  stored  in  th 
freezer,  dated  and  marked  in  large  leiie 
EMERGENCY.  (These  also  come  in  very  banc 
for  unexpected  guests). 

Working  to  a  plan  has  removed  the  uc 
of  the  worry,  hurry  and  consequent  tens 
from  my  working  hours,  and  improved  n 
disposition,  with  a  very  marked  change  in  rri 
little  girl.  In  the  grueling  days  when  I  w 
scurrying  around  ineffectually  with  mop  an 
broom,  she  used  to  share  my  dust  cloud  for 
while.  But  I  must  have  been  a  disagreeab 
companion  (producing  quite  unconscious 
heaven  knows  what  effect  on  her  future  att 
tude  toward  housekeeping),  because  she  nev( 
stayed  long,  and  I  would  later  find  her  in  tt 
workshop  or  saddle  room  with  her  father  ? 
brother. 
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low  she  helps  me  to  make  the  bed,  smoc 
ing  blankets  and  plumping  up  pillows;  scrui 
with  a  small  brush  while  I  wet-mop,  and  but 
floors  with  the  electric  polisher,  of  which  si 
was  once  terrified.  We  collect  eggs  togethe 
and  it  is  her  job  to  put  them  v-e-r-y  careful 
in  the  cartons,  little  end  down.  We  both  so 
laundry,  and  she  likes  to  be  in  the  wash  hou 
with  me  guiding  the  clothes  from  wringer 
basket,  handing  them  up  to  me  to  hang  i 
the  line,  and  later  helping  to  empty  the  was 
ing  machi  ne  with  her  own  small  bucket.  I  dl 
not  realize  until  I  was  able  to  slow  down  he 
unfair  my  daily  "demonizing"  was  to  all  t 
family — but  most  of  all  to  her. 

Both  children  have  longed  to  help,  from 
early  age  (once  even  going  to  the  length 
draining  the  washing  machine  for  me  wh 
there  were  still  ten  loads  of  laundry  to 
done).  But  if  they  often  hinder,  there  are  al 
many  ways  in  which  they  can  be  happily 
ful.  The  small  boy,  too,  has  his  special  jot 
emptying  ash  trays  and  paper  baskets,  i 
ranging  matches  in  a  small  container  for  t 
dining  table  (under  careful  supervision)  ai 
watering  the  plants. 

Before  the  plan  began  to  operate  smooth 
it  was  an  almost  unbearable  nerve  strain 
try  to  get  a  meal  with  the  children  in  t 
kitchen.  Now,  although  there  are  still  rusht 
mornings,  there  is  a  great  difference  betwe 
straining  toward  a  last-minute  rush  to 
dinner  and  hurrying  so  that  the  afternoiP 
is  free  from  housework  and  cooking. 

On  fine  mornings  the  children  play  outsit 
usually  making  "puddings"  of  mud  and  v\;n 
at  a  table  and  bench  in  a  sheltered  spot  t 
neath  the  kitchen  window.  Many  days,  e\ 
in  winter,  it  is  so  brilliantly  sunny  and  wai 
that  this  favorite  form  of  play  is  quite  pi. 
sible.  Special  "get-them-as-dirty-as-you-li^ 
clothes  are  kept  for  the  purpose. 

But  if  we  are  all  in  the  kitchen  together!.^ 
to  my  utter  amazement,  this  is  actually  fi 
they  stand  on  chairs  when  I  make  rolls 
biscuits,  and  as  I  cut  or  shape  them  they  i 
them  in  the  pans.  They  take  it  in  turns  to  sk 
cream,  churn  butter,  stir  batter,  sift  flo 
"spank"  bread  dough.  With  earnest  expn 
sions,  and  suitably  blunt  knives,  they  p 
potatoes,  and  both  are  efficient  at  removi 
every  trace  of  batter — especially  chocolate 
from  rubber  scrapers,  bow  ls  and  spoons. 

The  first  time  they  begged  to  be  allowed 
wait  at  table  I  watched  with  fearful  misgivir 
as  they  carried  dessert  from  kitchen  to  dini 
room,  plates  askew,  slices  of  pie  barely  clii 
ing,  whipjTed  cream  toppling.  But  they  ma 
it.  As  I  watched  them.  I  thought  of  the  motl 
bird  teaching  her  young  to  fly.  To  give 
fledglings  their  initial  boost  off  the  branch  n| 
call  for  confidence  in  them  that  she  does  rj 
truly  feel.  But  unless  she  encourages  them  I 
be  bold,  how  will  they  ever  learn  to  trust  th| 
wings? 

I  would  like  my  son  to  grow  up  with  sol 
appreciation  of  the  effort  (however  pleasi 
able)  involved  in  running  a  comfortable  horj 
so  that  when  he  marries,  knowing  the 
he  will  lend  a  helping  hand.  And  I  hope  tH 
by  the  time  my  daughter  is  married,  househ^ 
skills  come  more  easily  to  her  than  they  « 
to  me.  Then  "the  weariness,  the  fever  and  i 
fret"  that  led  to  the  plan  will  not  have  bd 
in  vain.  And  perhaps  in  the  years  tocomethJ 
will  be  vacancies  in  the  appointment  booksl 
the  marriage  counselors  that  might  otherwl 
have  been  filled.  ^  P 
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NEW  WASHING  DISCOVERY 


0  DAY'S 
CLOROX 


gets  out  di 


EE  WHAT  HAPPENS  .  .  . 


J  matter  which  leading  deter- 
nt  you  use  in  your  family  wash 


I 


...there's  a  left-in  dirt  that  suds 
alone  simply  cannot  get  out. 


But  Clorox  today,  added  to  your 
laundry  suds,  dissolves  this  dirt. 


Suds,  plus  today's  Clorox  bleach, 
give  today's  cleanest  washes! 

1959,  The  Clorox  Company 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


Mou  idea  ■jAorrTBetttj'  Ovock&i, 

"Lot  o'  Little  Cakes" 

from  Betty  Crocker  White  Cake  Mix! 
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How  to  trim 

A  variety  of  pretty  deco- 
rations  giveyour  little 
cakes  a  personal  touch. 
Use 

•  make  your  own  or  buy 
ready-made  rosettes 

.  chopped  nuts 
.  silver  shot 
.  gumdrops 
.  candy  sprinkles 
.  chocolate  bits 

•  maraschino  cherries 


"We  guarantee  a  perfect  cake— homemade-perfect 

cake  . . .  after  cake  . . .  after  cake!" 


M  M  :<  :<  :<  :<  :<  :<  :<  :■<  :<  -a  :<  :<  :<  :<  :<  x  :<  :<  :<  :<  :<  x  :< 
Thejrosting  makes  the  cake  ^x 


and  a  Betty  Crocker  frosting  Mix 
makes  a  perfect  frosting  every  time! 


'  PERFECT !  V«.  "My  mix  we  make  loi  irou  rj  gusranteed  lo  come  out  oertect.  of  wnd  the  boi  lop  will)  a  letter  oesciibing  your  bakinc  to  Betty  Crwkef.  Box  200.  Minneapolis  40,  Minn  ,  and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  back. 
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HELP  ion  ii()Mi:s 
IN  nisTRi:ss 

. . .  from  Chicago's 
Homemakers 


Strengthening  Families 

By  MARGARET  HICKKY 

Few  mothers  deliberately  neglect  their  children. 
More  often,  the  neglectful  mother  is  burdened 
with  problems— ill  health,  too  many  children, 
too  little  income.  When  we  are  quicker  to  punish 
than  pre\ent,  we  compound  her  difViculties  by 
()///■  neglect — until  they  grow  to  the  point  of  great 
cost  to  the  community. 

In  England,  early  sympathetic  efforts  are 
helping  many  such  women  to  get  a  fresh  slant  on 
their  job  of  motherhood  and  to  understand  and 
cope  with  their  everyday  responsibilities.  In  a 
pleasant  v  illage  in  hilly  country  near  Manchester, 
where  flowers,  trees,  birds  and  animals  abound, 
is  a  spacious  home  called  Brentwood  Recupera- 
tive Center  for  Mothers  and  Children.  It  is  run 
by  a  voluntary  organization,  the  Community 
Council  of  Lancashire.  Since  1946  some  1188 
mothers  and  3015  children  have  come  for  an 
average  stay  of  seven  weeks  of  "learning  by  living 
together."  (At  any  one  time  there  are  II  or  12 
mothers  and  30  to  33  children  under  7  years  of 
age.)  The  mothers,  recommended  by  public- 
health  departments,  are  usually  anemic,  tired  out, 
discouraged,  apprehensive.  The  children  are  rag- 
ged, dirty,  fretful,  untrained  and  out  of  control. 
But  in  the  restful  atmosphere  of  Brentwood,  and 
through  the  friendly  help  and  encouragement  of 
the  staff,  remarkable  changes  take  place. 

Not  only  are  mothers  helped  to  gain  back 
health,  courage  and  self-respect,  bul  they  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  learn  informally  some- 
thing about  household  management  so  that 
when  they  return  ♦lome  they  can  work  in  an 
orderly  routine  instead  of  a  muddle.  While  staff 
members  care  for  their  children— teaching  them 
table  manners,  good  toilet  habits,  cleanliness — 
the  mothers  attend  classes  in  mending,  sewing, 
cookery,  child  care  and  health.  Each  mother 
shares  a  bedroom  with  her  children,  has  full 
responsibility  for  washing,  dressing  and  feeding 
them  and  also  for  tidying  her  room  and  doing 
personal  laundry.  Part  of  each  day  is  set  aside 
for  social  and  recreational  activity — and  fathers 
are  urged  to  visit  whenever  they  can  and  also 
to  improve  the  homes  during  the  wives"  absence. 

Similar  but  longer  (usually  four  months)  pro- 
grams of  constructive  help  to  families  in  diffi- 
culties are  offered  at  two  other  homes— May- 
flower in  Plymouth,  conducted  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  Spofforth  Hall,  near  Harrogate,  con- 
ducted by  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  majority 
of  mothers  at  these  homes  have  been  convicted 
of  child  neglect  and  sent  as  a  condition  of  a  pro- 
bation order.  Some  come  voluntarily  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  health  department. 

In  many  instances  this  training  for  mother- 
hood has  prevented  breakup  of  homes;  in  some, 
by  "rejuvenating"  the  mother,  it  has  strength- 
ened marriage  bonds;  and  best  of  all,  many 
children  who  might  otherwise  have  become 
problems  to  society  have  been  set  on  the  path- 
way to  useful  and  constructive  lives.  A  letter 
from  a  once  "hopeless"  mother  to  Spofforth 
Hall  shows  what  a  training  home  can  mean: 
"My  thoughts  are  always  with  you  at  prayer 
time.  One  time  I  didn't  believe  in  prayers,  but 
mine  have  certainly  been  answered."  end 


Breakfast  is  served,"  sixteen-year-old 
Betty  called  out  proudly  to  her  ten 
brothers  and  sisters  clustered  around  the 
kitchen  table.  For  a  moment  no  one  moved. 
All  eyes  were  on  the  fresh  tablecloth  set 
with  napkins,  bowls  and  plates,  steel  spoons 
and  knives.  "Breakfast,"  Betty  repeated, 
enjoying  the  word,  for  she,  like  the  others, 
had  never  before  had  three  meals  a  day,  nor 
in  fact  had  ever  sat  down  at  the  table  to  eat 
with  her  family. 

Until  recently  nobody  had  wanted  the 
Albers  as  neighbors.  Mrs.  Alber,  reared  on 
a  run-down  tenant  farm  in  the  South,  knew 
nothing  about  city  apartment  living.  She 
threw  garbage  out  the  window;  allowed  her 
children  to  run  wild  and  scrounge  for  food 
whenever  they  ran  out  of  money.  Deserted 
by  her  husband  and  weak  and  spent  from 
her  many  pregnancies,  she  sent  the  older 
children  to  school  dirty  and  unironed,  neg- 
lected to  toilet-train  the  younger  ones  and 
even  to  do  her  housework.  The  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Housing  Authority,  besieged  by 
complaints  from  angry  tenants,  finally 
served  an  eviction  notice. 

At  the  moment  when  everything  seemed 
darkest,  the  future  of  the  children  at  stake, 
Mrs.  Smith,  a  homemaker  from  the  Cook 
County  Department  of  Welfare  (which  in- 
cludes Chicago),  came  into  their  lives.  A 
large,  motherly-looking  woman  of  fifty-six 
with  a  warm  laugh  that  magically  draws 
children  to  her  side,  Mrs.  Smith  had  faced 
many  similar  situations  in  her  ten  years  on 
the  job.  Trained  to  work  with  little  or  noth- 
ing, she  knew  exactly  what  to  do  to  help  a 
family  facing  a  severe  crisis. 

Finding  the  Albers  eating  from  one  plat- 
ter and  one  pan,  with  the  help  of  their  fin- 
gers, she  requested  a  special  allowance 
from  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Then  she 
and  Mrs.  Alber  went  shopping  at  a  salvage 
depot  for  a  chest  of  dravvers,  several  chairs, 
some  linens,  dishes  and  cleaning  equipment. 
She  helped  Mrs.  Alber  and  Betty,  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  had  dropped  out  of  school, 
make  out  a  schedule  containing  menus  for 
three  meals  a  day.  This  was  to  cover  a  two- 
week  period,  since  Mrs.  Alber  received  two 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  checks  a  month. 
Then  Mrs.  Smith  showed  Mrs.  Alber  how 
to  make  out  her  shopping  list,  allowing  for 
both  staples  and  fresh  vegetables,  meat  and 
milk.  Gradually,  through  Mrs.  Smith's  pa- 
tient prodding,  the  children  began  to  learn 
table  manners  and  soon  were  setting  the 


All  ill  mother,  an  absent  father — and  a  child's  world  can 
fall  apart.  But  with  24-hoiir  affection  and  care  from 
homemaker  Mrs.  Morrow,  this  child  and  his  three  brothers  have 
regular  meals,  a  clean  home  and  plenty  of  laughter  and  love. 


table  themselves  and  helping  their  mother 
prepare  the  meals. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  typical  of  the  thirty-four 
homemakers  who  work  for  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  helping  mothers  struggling  on 
their  own,  fathers  trying  to  manage  during 
a  wife's  illness,  or  supervising  a  home  dur- 
ing a  mother's  confinement  for  childbirth. 
Kindly,  mature,  adaptable,  with  grown 
children  of  her  ovv  n,  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  woman 
who  has  had  to  work  all  her  life.  Her  quali- 
fications for  the  job  are  best  described  by 
the  way  in  which  she  happened  to  become 
a  homemaker.  At  one  time  employed  as  a 
maid  in  a  big  downtown  hotel,  she  came 
home  late  one  night  to  discover  her  neigh- 
bor had  suddenly  been  taken  ill  to  the  hos- 
pital, her  four  small  children  bundled  off 
to  juvenile  detention  home.  Indignant,  Mrs. 
Smith  hurried  off  to  the  hospital  instead  of 
to  her  job  the  next  day,  then  to  the  deten- 
tion home,  taking  away  with  her  the  four 
children.  W  hen  a  welfare  worker  came  to 
check  on  the  youngsters,  she  found  them 
happy  and  cared  for  as  though  in  their  own 
home.  She  ended  her  v  isit  by  offering  Mrs. 
Smith  a  job  as  a  homemaker. 

"A  lot  of  people  just  don't  get  off  to  a 
good  start  in  life  and  need  a  little  help  in 
the  right  direction  is  all,"  is  Mrs.  Smith's 
simple  philosophy. 

Within  three  months  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
ported that  Mrs.  Alber  was  able  to  take 
over  altogether.  The  youngsters,  now  dis- 
ciplined and  no  longer  destructive,  were 
following  a  strict  curfew  set  by  their  mother. 
Betty,  with  encouragement  from  Mrs. 
Smith — and  a  lunch  packed  daily  by  her 
mother — was  back  in  school  attending 
classes  regularly.  Mrs.  Alber  herself  was 
learning  to  use  the  public  library,  bringing 
home  books  for  the  children.  Best  of  all.  the 


CELERY  was  grown  in  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries in  850  B.C.,  but  was  used  only  for  medicinal 
purposes.  In  the  1600's  the  French  and  Italians 
began  adding  it  as  a  flavoring  for  foods.  In  1874, 
Holland-American  gardeners  in  Kalamazoo  start- 
ed producing  celery  commercially  and  sold  it  to 
people  on  trains  passing  through  town.  Nowadays 
the  average  American  eats  about  8  lbs.  of  celery  a 
year,  and  like  most  of  the  foods  we  enjoy,  celery 
tastes  even  better  with  Morton  Salt.  That's  why 
more  women  look  for  and  buy  Morton's. 

Any  celery  worth  its 
salt  is  worth  Morton's 


EXCLUSIVE 

NEW  SHAKE  AND  POUR  TOP 


iVlORTOlf 
SALT 


IT  POURS 
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Housing  Authority  agreed  to  readmit  the  fam- 
ily. Although  Mrs.  Alber  finds  it  difficult  to 
put  into  words  what  has  happened,  there  is  a 
new  glow  in  her  eyes  as  she  moves  about  the 
roomy  apartment,  sparsely  furnished  but  neat 
as  a  pin. 

On  the  surface,  the  homemaker  program 
may  look  like  "maid  serv  ice  to  reliefers,"  as  it 
has  been  called  by  people  who  don't  under- 
stand what  it  is  trying  to  accomplish.  But 
statistics  pro^ve  that  it  is  saving  the  community 
money  by  holding  families  together  whenever 
possible— families  whose  allowance  checks 
are  too  small  to  cover  homemaker  services  in 
time  of  emergency.  The  alternative  would  be 
to  send  children  out  to  foster  homes  or  insti- 
tutions for  which  there  is  usually  a  waiting 
list. 

A  homemaker,  for  example,  earns  only  $  1 92 
to  $213  a  month  for  an  eight-hour  day,  five- 
day  week;  up  to  $224  a  month  for  twenty-four- 
hour  live-in  service.  Foster-home  care,  on  the 
other  hand,  costs  an  average  of  $60  a  month 
for  each  child.  In  the  case  of  the  eleven  Alber 
children,  this  would  total  $660  a  month.  In- 
stead, Mrs.  Alber  has  learned  to  be  a  better 
mother  and  housekeeper,  her  children  are 
happier  and  healthier  and  show  promise  of  be- 
coming good  citizens. 

Spending  money  in  this  way  can  help  other 
women  be  better  mothers.  Take  the  young 
mother  of  two  illegitimate  children.  Why 
should  she  receive  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
grants?  some  will  ask.  In  Cook  County  "Our 
first  concern  is  the  children."  Department  of 
Welfare  officials  tell  you.  This  mother  had 
three  strikes  against  her  to  begin  with— de- 
serted first  by  her  father,  then  by  her  mother, 

^  vjn  ijr^  v.^^  \jr^ 

Hate  If  a  prolonged  form  of  fulcide. 

SCHILLER 

shunted  from  one  foster  home  to  another, 
until  the  lack  of  love  and  security  in  her  life 
finally  drove  her  to  run  away  with  a  neighbor 
boy  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Could  this  girl,  now  nineteen  and  with  two 
children,  be  rehabilitated  socially?  It's  sur- 
prising, Mrs.  Violette  Anderson,  supervisor  of 
homemaker  service,  says,  how  girls  listen  and 
respond  to  someone  who  shows  a  little  inter- 
est in  them,  who  makes  suggestions  and  sets 
limitations.  In  this  case  the  Department  of 
Welfare  decided  it  was  worth  a  try.  A  coun- 
selor was  assigned  to  see  the  girl  once  a  week, 
to  help  her  talk  out  her  problems  and  feelings. 
But  for  day-to-day  help  a  warm,  motherly 
homemaker  was  selected. 

Mrs.  Edmonds,  the  homemaker,  first  de- 
cided the  girl  needed  a  change  of  scene.  To- 
gether she  and  the  young  mother  scoured 
nearby  neighborhoods  until  finally  they  found 
three  and  a  half  rooms  partially  furnished— a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  dirty  rodent-ridden 
former  dwelling.  During  the  next  months  Mrs. 
Edmonds  helped  the  mother  learn  how  to 
manage  her  money,  pay  her  bills  on  time,  take 
the  children  to  the  clinic  regularly.  "But  we 
mustn't  be  too  efficient,"  she  emphasized. 
"When  that  little  baby  needs  cuddling,  you 
just  sit  right  down  and  cuddle  him,  even  if 
there's  a  sinkful  of  dishes  waiting." 

As  the  weeks  passed,  the  girl  gradually  be- 
gan to  acquire  a  feeling  of  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility. Her  attention  to  the  children  and  to 
her  housekeeping  showed  that  she  was  de- 
termined to  give  her  children  the  kind  of  life 
she  had  never  had. 

Every  year  the  homemakers  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  supervised  by 
professional  staff  members,  help  about  250  to 
275  different  families  from  every  cultural  and 
ethnic  background.  Chosen  for  their  personal- 
ity and  experience  with  family  life,  the  home- 
makers  all  have  taken  a  special  course  includ- 
ing nutrition,  budgeting  and  child  care  given 
by  the  department.  Mainly,  their  task  is  to 
"tide  over"  a  family  until  a  mother  who  is  ill 
is  able  to  take  over  again.  But  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  families  pouring  into  the  Chicago  area 
each  month — many  from  rural  areas,  of  de- 
prived background  Qarge  numbers  are  Puerto 
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Dirtiest  Ovens 
Sparkle 
Like  New 

this  quick  EASY-OFF my 

End  oven-cleaning  drudgery! 
No  more  scraping  and  scour- 
ing. EASY-OFF  Oven  Cleaner 
cuts  black,  encrusted  grease 
like  magic.  Simply  apply  .  .  . 
let  set  .  .  .  wipe  off. 


. . .  and  a  clean  oven 
bakes  better,  roasts  better, 
makes  you  a  better  cook ! 


Yes.  a  clean  oven 
gives  even, 
efficient  heat  — 
more  heat  at 
less  cost.  So 
don't  put  good 
food  in  a 
dirty  oven. 


AVOID  FIRE  DANGER  from  accumu- 
lated oven  grpa.sel  Use  easy-off  Oven 
Cleaner  regularly.  Apply  to  burners, 
grills,  sidewalls.  OfT  comes  grease 
and  grime! 


FREE  BRUSH  ATTACHED 


No  steel  wool! 
No  ammonia! 
No  razor  blades! 

Let 

EASY- OF] 
do  the  work 


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 


SWEETER  THAN  SUGAF 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUE 

Doctors  recommend  Sugarine  fo 
diabetics,  overweights,  lo-calorii 
diets.  Pure,  Harmless,  Economical 


GUARANTEED  NON-FATTENING 


4  GZ.-75« 

AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
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Enjoy  delicious,  nourishing  Upton  Soup  and  get... 
Set  of  6  Steak  Knives  at  a  terrific  bargain! 


lome-cooked  taste  and  hearty  nourishment 
tliat's  what  you  get  in  Lipton  Soup. 

.11  5  varieties  have  a  rich,  slow-simmered 
lodness.  Lipton  selects  the  kind  of  quality 
igredients  you'd  choose,  then  blends  and 
asons  them  to  perfection.  Lipton  Soups  taste 
)inemade  because  you  cook  them  on  your 
ove— in  minutes.  Yo^'Jl  get  real  pleasure 
om  fixing— and  serving  — these  savory  soups. 

nd  you'll  get  real  pleasure  from  owning 
id  using  these  handsome  Steak  Knives  . . . 


especially  when  you  can  now  get  them  for 
$  1 .00 . . .  less  than  half  the  regular  retail  value. 

814  inches  overall.  Stainless  steel  blades  cut 
easily,  hold  their  cutting  edge  a  long  time. 
Contoured,  simulated  staghom  handles  add  a 
"dressy"  touch  to  company  meals. 

Send  for  your  Steak  Knife  Set  today.  Offer 
subject  to  withdrawal  without  notice.  Use  and 
enjoy  any  one  of  Lipton's  five  wonderful  soups. 
Then  send  in  the  front  from  the  envelope  and 
$1.00  for  this  Set  of  6  Steak  Knives. 


if&pton; 

1  SOUP  MIXES  j 

w  w 

m 

SABRE-SHARP... POLISHED  STAINLESS  STEEL  BLADES 


There's  so  much  good  in  Lipton 
Soup  Mixes  .  .  .  rich  in  body- 
building proteins,  carbohydrates 
for  energy,  minerals  and  vitamins 
essential  to  good  nutrition. 

/V  Guaranteed  by  <-\ 
L  Good  Housekeeping  j 

CHICKEN  NOODLE  •  ONION 

TOMATO  VEGETABLE 
GREEN  PEA  •  BEEF  NOODLE 


DOUBLE-YOUR-MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  these  Steak  Knives  are  com- 
pletely as  represented  here,  just  return  the  Set  with  a  note 
requesting  double  your  money  back  to  Lipton,  Box  5200, 
New  York  46,  N.Y.  and  you  will  receive  $2.00  for  the  $1.00 
you  spent  for  the  Steak  Knives. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  STEAK  KNIFE  SET  NOW 
Lipton  Soup,  Box  5220,  St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me  postpaid  Steak  Knife  Sets.  I  enclose 

one  dollar  (check  or  money  order  preferred  — no  stamps 
please)  and  the  front  from  any  Lipton  Soup  Mix  envelope 
for  each  Steak  Knife  Set  ordered. 


NAME. 


( please  print ) 


STREET. 


CITY. 


.ZONE. 


.STATE. 


Please  allow  about  4  weeks  for  delivery.  This  offer  is  void  in  any 
state,  territory  or  municipality  where  prohibited,  taxed  or  other- 
wise restricted.  Good  only  in  U.S.A.  and  its  possessions. 
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*0h!  a  new  way 
to  store  Fruits 
dnd  Vegetables' 


® 


Yes,  if  s  the  amazing  new 

VEGETABLE  BIN 

now  available 


in  2  sizes' 


1 


7 


l'at«uta  Paodinjr 


in  quality  polyethylene 
housewares  bear  the  name 

Mode  by 

Republic  Molding  Corporation 
^1959        Chicago  31,  lllinoit 


won't  dent,  chip,  rust  or  corrode,  wipes  clean 

Unbrcnknblo  polyethylono  bin  provides  easy  nccoss  to 
fruits  nnd  vegetables  in  kitchen  cabinet^,  closets.  'Home' 
bin  holds  more  than  a  peck,  measures  9'  wide  x  16!^"  long 
X  SJi"  high.  'Apartment'  bin  is  slightly  smaller,  holds 
more  than  10  pounds.  The  feet  of  one  bin  fit  solidly  into 
recesses  in  top  of  another,  stack  3  high  as  shown.  Both  sizx^s 
in  Copper,  Yellow  or  White.  Buy  yours  now  at  leading  hard- 
ware, house  ware,  variety  or  department  stores.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  have  it,  he  can  get  either  size  for  you  overnight. 


MORE  INCOME! 

()!•  (Ol  K.SICI  Write  to  the  adilriss  IkIuw  and 
we'll  ■Jeiiil  \  (iu  details  al)Out  a  money-makinn  offer. 

No  .■l.llt.ilicill. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

703  Independence  Square  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


NOW  JUST 


Punch 'n  Gro! 


Amazing  new 
'greenhouse-in-a-box'' 
for  home  gardeners! 


rr 


Window  sill  gartiens  of  flowers  and  herbs, 
lusty  plants  for  your  garden  .  .  .  they're  fun 
and  easy,  the  Punch  'n  Gro  way!  Ideal  for 
hospital  rooms,  shut-ins,  school  and  scouting 
projects.  The  possibilities  are  endless,  with 
Northrup  King's  new  "Punch  'n  Gro"  Plant 
Starter  Kit! 

You  pay  only  49   for  a  colorful  plastic  box 
filled  with  special  fertilized  "soil",  already 
planted  with  tested  seeds.  Vigorous  flower 
and  vegetable  seedlings  for  pennies  .  .  .  in- 
stead of  dollars!  The  patented  top  prevents 
shifting  .  .  .  holds  seeds  in 
place  for  proper  spacing, 
planting  depth.  Available  in 
a  wide  variety  of  favorite 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Tou 
just  punch  with  a  pencil  .  .  . 
water,  and  watch  'em  ^row! 


NORTHRUP  KING  SEEDS 

tvllNNEAPOUIS  1  3,  rvll  N  N  ESOTA 
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Ricans,  Mexicans,  American  Indians),  and 
unable  to  cope  with  city  ways — the  home- 
makers  usually  have  their  hands  full. 

They  find  mothers  in  desperate  need  of 
medical  care,  having  postponed  it  because 
there  was  no  one  to  look  after  the  children. 
They  go  into  unlighted,  unventilated  dwell- 
ings— the  word  "home"  hardly  fits  some  of  the 
places  where  many  of  the  families  are  forced 
to  live.  They  make  do  with  the  barest  equip- 
ment, sometimes  using  even  newspapers  for 
scrubbing.  For  in  many  dwellings  there  is  a 
continuous  battle  against  lice  and  filth.  Said 
one  welfare  supervisor,  "There  isn't  enough 
money  in  the  world  to  pay  me  to  do  what 
these  women  do." 

Yet  they  are  about  the  most  stable  em- 
ployee group  in  the  Chicago  area.  Some  have 
been  on  the  job  since  the  beginning  of  this 
program  in  1942.  When  you  ask  why  they  do 
it,  they  find  it  hard  to  put  into  words.  Many  of 
them  have  had  little  more  than  a  grade-school 
education,  none  ha\e  gone  beyond  high 
school.  But  they  are  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
heart  and  the  home,  and  their  simple  explana- 
tion usually  is,  "Why,  I  just  love  children,  and 
I  feel  I'm  doing  some  good." 

Even  though  the  service  is  limited  by  the 
funds  available  in  the  Department  of  Welfare 
budget,  the  homemakers  are  "doing  some 
good"  in  a  way  no  one  else  could.  Take  the 
Rodriguez  family,  from  Puerto  Rico,  for  in- 
stance. Oswaldo  Rodriguez,  slender  and  fair, 
had  been  preparing  breakfast  every  morning 
for  his  wife,  ill  since  the  birth  of  her  seventh 
child;  doing  a  load  of  washing  and  seeing  to 
it  that  the  children  were  washed  and  dressed. 
His  responsibilities  in  the  home,  however,  re- 
quired so  many  absences  from  his  job  that 
one  day  he  was  told  he  was  no  longer  needed. 
Seeing  the  plight  of  the  family,  the  welfare 
worker  decided  that  this  was  a  case  for  a 
homemakcr. 

Now  with  Mrs.  Evans  coming  in  five  days  a 
week,  helping  prepare  nutritious  meals  for  the 
family  and  giving  Mrs.  Rodriguez  the  rest  she 
so  badly  needs,  Mr.  Rodriguez  goes  out  con- 
fidently each  day  to  look  for  a  job  and  also  to 
take  the  children  to  clinic  appointments  when 
necessary.  Even  though  Mrs.  Rodriguez 
speaks  no  English  and  Mrs.  Evans  speaks  no 
Spanish,  they  get  along  quite  amiably 
through  a  sign  language  of  their  own  inven- 
tion. Mrs.  Evans  is  especially  helpful  with  the 
new  baby,  for  through  Red  Cross  demonstra- 
tions she  has  learned  how  to  take  temperature 
and  pulse,  to  recognize  illness  and  to  help 
mother  bathe  and  dress  the  baby.  She  will  re- 
main in  the  home  until  Mrs.  Rodriguez  has 
completely  recovered  and  is  able  to  resume 
her  household  duties. 

Occasionally  the  courts  turn  to  the  home- 
maker  service  in  time  of  family  trouble.  Often 


forced  to  preside  over  the  breakup  of  families 
and  to  take  children  out  of  their  own  homes, 
family-court  judges  are  ready  and  willing  to 
hear  any  other  plan  that  offers  hope  of  holding 
youngsters  and  parents  together.  One  such 
case  was  that  of  Milly  Jackson,  a  teen-ager 
who  lived  with  her  mother  and  seven  brothers 
and  sisters  on  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
grants  in  a  tiny  unkempt  three-room  apart- 
ment in  a  run-down  neighborhood  offering 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  make  friends — of  the 
wrong  kind.  One  night  Milly  was  arrested  for 
helping  burglarize  a  candy  store. 

The  judge  listened  attentively  to  the  report, 
then  turned  to  the  welfare  worker  who  had 
visited  the  Jackson  home,  talked  with  neigh- 
bors and  teachers  about  the  family.  "You  know 
all  about  this  girl.  What  do  you  think  we 
should  do?" 

"Two  things — get  the  family  moved  into  a 
decent  neighborhood  and  assign  a  home- 
maker  to  work  with  her  mother,"  he  answered. 
"Mrs.  Jackson  is  a  good  woman,  but  she's 
overworked  and  needs  help  managing  the 
children." 

The  court  agreed  to  his  suggestions  and  to- 
day is  following  closely  the  family's  continu- 
ing progress  in  a  new  neighborhood  and  un- 
der the  steadying  influence  of  a  mature  woman 
who  cares — the  homemaker. 

Sometimes  there  are  situations  which  no 
one  can  help,  as  when  the  mother  is  discov- 
ered to  be  an  alcoholic  or  too  mentally  ill  to 
continue  liv  ing  in  the  home.  If  the  mother's 
illness  leads  to  death,  as  it  has  in  a  number  of 
families,  then  the  homemaker  holds  the  home 
together  during  this  difficult  period  until 
responsible  relatives  or  foster  homes  can  be 
found. 

Infinite  patience  and  tolerance  of  others' 
failings  are  required  of  the  homemaker  almost 
daily — as  in  the  case  of  an  emotionally  dis- 
turbed young  mother,  not  ill  enough  to  be 
committed  to  a  state  hospital,  but  depressed 
to  the  point  of  neglecting  her  children.  The 
homemaker,  a  calm,  easygoing  woman,  takes 
her  on  long  walks.  Sometimes  they  sit  on  a 
park  bench  and  talk,  sometimes  they  window- 
shop.  Often  they  neglect  the  housework,  but 
the  apartment  is  so  tiny  they  can  catch  up  on 
chores  very  quickly.  What  really  matters  is 
that  the  mother  is  gaining  in  confidence  every 
day.  Her  two  children,  bright-eyed  and  alert, 
now  come  racing  home  regularly  with  report 
cards  covered  with  E's — for  excellent. 

Officials  say  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
calculate  the  amount  saved  in  law-enforce- 
ment and  health  bills  the  community  might 
have  to  shoulder  were  not  the  needs  of  these 
families  "in  trouble"  ministered  to  in  time.  In 
human  terms,  the  actual  visible  results  are 
better  parents;  happier,  healthier  children; 
stronger  family  life.  This  is  what  every  home- 
maker  works  and  hopes  for.  end 


"O.K.  if  I  take  the  car  tonight,  dad?  Mary  Ellen's  father  is  doing 
a  little  redecorating,  too,  and  I  thought  I'd  give  him  a  hand." 
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They're  called  Kraft  De  Luxe  Slices  because  they  have 

really  rich  cheese  flavor! 


8  generous  slices 
8  full  ounces 

AmTrICAN  .  PIMENTO  •  OLD  ENGLISH  BRAND  •  SWISS  •  BRICK  •  MUENSTER 
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COLLIER  S 


"Not  the  William  Shakespeare." 


prices  slightly  higher  South,  Vtet  and  Canada  •  288  A  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Div.:  Consolidated  National  Shoe  Corp.  •  Also  made  in  Canada  by  Ludger  Duchaine,  Inc..  Quebec 
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H(*ii^4<r  li«>s^e(l  ailmiHsidii  anil  4in  hin 
knee  hefore  her  aniioiiiK'etl  thai  the 
Hen  t  enee  <in  t  he  Karl  fif  ICssex  ha<l  I  hat 
minnle  he<-n  earri<-<i  <iiil.  \  dealhlx 
Hilen<*4'   filhul  room.    Then  the 

luan^cinic.  plari^i'nt  n<»l<*s  sIriK'k  Ihe 
air  as  the  queen  hegan  to  plax  a^ain. 

ELI/ARETH  THE  <;RE*T.  by  Eliza- 
heih  Jenkins  (Coward-McCann),  is  a 
striking  portrait  of  this  intense,  astute 
and  yet  very  feminine  queen  who  has 
been  written  about  more  than  all  other 
queens,  but  never  more  interestingly  than 
here.  Roger  Ascham,  famous  scholar, 
had  a  hand  in  her  education.  He  recog- 
nized the  girl's  precociousness  and  saw 
to  it  that  her  brilliant  promise  was  ful- 
filled, but  without  overstrain.  "The 
younger,  the  more  tender,  the  quicker, 
the  easier  to  break,"  he  warned.  She 
learned  Greek  and  Latin  and  law  and 
mathematics— an  interesting  side  light  on 
progress  when  we  recall  the  unbelievable 
lack  of  real  education  in  "The  Two  Little 
Princesses"  of  modem  days ! 


Robin  White,  no  stranger  to  Jour^AlL 
readers,  has  been  awarded  the  $10,000 
Harper  prize  for  1959,  for  his  novel 
ELEPHANT  HILL.  Mr.  White  is  the  son 
of  medical  missionaries  and  was  born  in 
South  India,  so  that  it  is  not  unexpected 
that  his  novel  should  be  set  in  India  and 
include  missionaries,  neither  of  which 
facts  diminishes  its  lightheartedness,  its 
vigor  and  its  humor.  A  delightful  choice  ! 


The  xvives  of  great  men  are  only  too 
often  negleeterf.  ^  hn  smooths  the 
riijjJed  feathers?  ff  ho  keeps  tlie  home 
reafly  to  icelcome  the  great  man  irhen 
he  choo.ses  to  return?  Vi  ho  pulls 
strings,  arranges  meetings,  steps  on 
pride  to  get  help  trhen  it  is  needed? 

In  MAOAME  I)E  LAKAYE'ITE  (Holt) 

Constance  right  establishes  the  fact 
(with  this  reader  at  least)  that  Adrienne, 
the  wife,  was  more  of  a  person  than  Gil- 


bert, our  well-known  Marquis  de  Lafa- 
yette. Besides  being  an  expert  biography, 
this  is  a  rare  inside  view  of  the  French 
Revolution,  from  an  aristocrat  who  re- 
mained in  Paris  and— literally— kept  her 
head. 

• 

Aubrey  Menen  appeals  to  a  gourmet 
taste  in  literature  (Tlie  Prevalence  of 
Witches),  a  taste  that  is  sure  to  b)e  satis 
fied  in  his  new  novel,  the  fi<;  TREE 
(Scribner).  a  tale  of  sophisticated  humor 
set  on  a  mountainside  overlooking  the 
Bay  of  Salerno. 

Incidentally,  the  perfect  number  for  a 
dinner  party,  his  expatriate  American  tells 
us,  is  "less  than  the  Muses  and  more  than 
the  Graces." 

• 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  but 
lovely,  is  the  spuin<;  dance,  by 
I'aiil  Tembler  (Viking)— about  a  fif- 
teen-year-old schoolboy.  "Boots,"  who 
is  not  neurotic  or  delinquent  or  self- 
pitying.  He  is  true,  and  what  happens 


THE  SATVRDAX-  EVENING  POST 

"Someday,  I'd  like  to  see  one  of  those 
on  your  report  card." 

to  him,  in  the  way  of  friends  and  track 
meet  and  his  girl  and  sex,  is  dramatic  am 
funny  and  truly  endearing.  What  a  re 
lief,  in  these  days,  to  have  a  normal  UU' 
sentimentalized  boy  within  the  pages  o 
a  novel! 

• 

Last  of  all  ue  hare  tuo  thrillers 

THE  AtlHILLES  AFFAIR,  spy  StOry  witi 

dramatic  Yugoslav  and  Cyprus  back 
ground,  by  Berkeley  Mather  (Scrib 
ner);  and  THE  case  against  PAD' 
RAIBIIRN.  by  John  Creasey  (Har 
per)— Scotland  Yard,  "Handsome"  Wes 
and  a  busy  plot. 


How  you  can  break  up  the 

VICIOUS  CYCLE  of 

NERVOUS  TENSION  HEADACHES 


Better  than  aspirin 
even  witli  iiuffering  added 


How  Tension 
Headaches  Start 

90%  of  all  headaches  are  caused  by 
tension  that  comes  from  a  source  you'd  never 
suspect  —  the  muscles  of  back  of  neck  and  scalp. 
This  tension  causes  pressure  on  nerves  and 
tiny  blood  vessels  and  results  in  pain.  In  turn, 
the  pain  builds  up  more  tension,  more  pressure 
and  makes  your  headache  v^orse.  That's  why 
you  should  try  the  special  medication  in 
Anacin  (not  found  in  aspirin  or  even  in 
aspirin  with  buffering)  to  give  fast  and 
more  complete  pain  relief  and 
break  up  the  vicious  tension 
headache  cycle. 


A  N  A  C  I      •  relaxes  tension 


Tension  headaches  need  the  special  medication  in  Anacin  for  more  complete  pain- 
relief.  So  why  limit  yourself  to  aspirin  or  buffered  aspirin  which  contain  only  one 
pain  reliever  when  you  can  benefit  by  the  extra  medication  in  Anacin?  Anacin 
contains  not  just  one  but  a  combination  of  medically  proven  ingredients  which  3 
out  of  4  doctors  recommend  for  headache  pain.  And  here's  why  Anacin  gives  a  'better 
total  effect'  in  relieving  pain  of  tension  headache,  neuritis  and  neuralgia  . . . 
The  special  medication  in  Anacin  -  which  you  do  not  get  in  aspirin  or  buffered 
aspirin  -  relaxes  the  tension,  releases  the  pressure  and  promptly  relieves  your  head- 
ache. Anacin  stops  the  vicious  pain  cycle  fast.  Anacin  Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They 
do  not  upset  your  stomach.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


•  relieves  pain  fast 


/ 
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so  TABLETS 

3  out  of  4  doctors  recommend  the  ingredients  in 


ANACIN 

ANALOISIC  TAeiETS 
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When  the  Fastest  Gun  in  the  West  shoots  it  out. .  .don't  run  for  cover 

New  SIMON IZ  FLOOR  WAX  is  CHILDPROOF! 


It's  Childpfoof -any  way  you  look  at  it !  Water  fights  ? 
There  won't  be  a  mark  to  show  for  em.  Spills  just  don't  Spot 
this  glossy  shine- cause  itis  the  shine  with  vinyl  in  it ! 

Roughhousing  and  rampaging  ?  This  is  the  shine  they 
cant  unshine.  And,  with  all  their  scuffing  and  scuffling, 
dirt  doesn't  grind  in . 

It's  a  bright  shine.  A  tough  shine.  An  easy  to  wipe  up 
shine.  And  so  easy  to  apply.  New  Simoniz^ Floor  Wax 
polishes  itself  —  no  rubbing  ! 
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CH ILDPROOF  because  there's  VINYL  in  it !       simoniz  makes  it 


CH,  1959 


ABBOT  MILLS 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  Schauffler  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

Bv  GOODRICH  C.  sr.IIAl  FFLER,  M.D. 


boy  friend  says  it  Ltn't  ivmng  fnr  us 
ay  house,'  because  tre're  iloing  to  net 

•ied  a.1  soon  as  I'm  old  enoitpih.  He 

lisea  he  u-on't  let  anyttiing  happen. 

t'f   knotr  u-hat  to   think.  Frankly, 

ar,  I'm  terrified!" 


xl  morning,  young  lady!"  The  doctor 
ipoke  cordially  to  the  pretty  teen-ager 
altered  his  consulting  room  somewhat 
ntly.  He  glanced  at  the  slip  of  paper  on 
sk.  "Don't  I  know  you,  Dorothy?" 
rothy  smiled  faintly  as  she  sat  down  in 
lair  the  doctor  indicated.  "You  ought 
octor.  Mother  says  you  delivered  me 
1  year:  ago." 

'course!  I  thought  you  looked  familiar 
you  came  in.  You've  changed  some 
•  I  last  saw  you,  it's  true."  This  elicited  a 
hjMggle.  "But  you  look  a  lot  like  your 
B  T.  Does  everyone  tell  you  that?" 
I  othy  nodded.  "Lots  of  "people  do." 
k  )ntinued  breathlessly,  "I  don't  suppose 
It  ften  have  patients  as  young  as  I  am.  I 
K  you  specialize  in  women's  diseases. 
Bt  other  seemed  pleased  when  I  asked  if  I 
come  to  see  you,  instead  of  going  to 
diatrician.  Now  that  I'm  here,  I  feel  a 
«ared.  Are  all  girls  scared  when  they 
to  see  a  doctor  for  grownups?" 
doctor  wondered  why  this  lovely 
lowing  with  health,  should  be  so  nerv- 
is  first  task  was  to  make  her  feel  at 
ith  him. 

lope  not,"  he  replied.  "There's  cer- 
no  reason  to  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
luite  a  lot  of  patients  your  age  or  even 
.  And  nowadays,  maybe  two  or  three 
a  week,  I  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
■1  gers  like  you  who  have  been  my  own 
Ik  at  delivery.  That  makes  it  kind  of  spe- 
<,on't  you  think?  Here's  something  I'd 
■  >u  to  know,  Dorothy:  you  can  relax 
:eiy  when  you  are  in  here.  What  you 
Ak  about  is  our  business  and  nobody 
\nd  here's  something  else  I'd  like  you 
:  to  us  doctors  it  doesn't  make  much 
;e  what  the  problem  is,  whether  it's 
,  or  just  some  question  that's  bother- 
It  helps  us  if  you  tell  us  anything 
J  think  might  be  wrong,  or  that  other 
ight  not  understand." 
thy  settled  back  more  comfortably 
hair.  "I  just  have  to  get  a  physical 
ation,  for  basketball.  But  I  heard  you 


talk  at  the  Hi-Y  not  long  ago,  and  I  thought 
I'd  like  to  come  to  you  if  I  ever  did  have  a 
problem.  There  is  one  question.  It  wasn't 
brought  up  at  the  meeting,  and  I  don't  dare 
talk  about  such  things  to  my  mother.  She 
would  absolutely  go  up  in  smoke!  But  some 
of  the  kids  were  talking  things  over.  They 
said  that  nowadays  there  is  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  get  pregnant  who  doesn't 
want  to.  They  say  there  are  ways — things 
you  can  do — that  are  absolutely  safe.  But  I 
couldn't  help  wondering.  One  of  the  girls  in 
my  own  class  had  to  quit  school.  Everybody 
knew  it  was  because  she  was  going  to  have  a 
baby.  So  I  just — well,  I  just  wondered.  I 
thought  you  would  know  about  it."  As  Dor- 
othy talked,  color  crept  up  her  neck  and 
suffused  her  face. 

The  doctor  did  not  answer  immediately. 
When  he  did,  it  was  in  a  particularly  easy, 
friendly  manner.  "You  know,  Dorothy,  I 
was  the  very  first  person  to  see  the  top  of 
your  head.  Well,  in  the  course  of  the  years 
I've  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  good  deal 
that  goes  on  inside  the  heads  of  kids  like  you. 
One  thing  I've  learned  is  that  often  they'll 
say  a  friend  of  theirs  has  a  problem — or 
maybe  it's  a  question  they've  heard  kicked 
around  in  a  crowd — when  it's  really  their 
own  problem  they're  concerned  about.  I 
wonder  if  that  isn't  what  you're  doing  now. 
You  needn't  be  afraid  to  tell  me.  I  won't  be 
shocked." 

"You  won't  say  anything  to  mother  or 
daddy?" 

"Not  unless  it's  something  I  feel  they  need 
to  know.  In  that  case.  I'll  ask  your  permis- 
sion first  to  tell  them." 

"It's  funny,  Doctor,  somehow  I'm  not  as 
scared  any  more.  I'd  really  like  to  tell  you 
about  it.  Actually,  here's  what  has  been  wor- 
rying me.  George  is  my  boy  friend.  I've  been 
going  with  him  for  about  six  months,  and 
oh.  Doctor,  he's  wonderful !  He's  twenty-one, 
and  we've  had  a  really  adult  relationship. 
I'm  wildly  in  love  with  him!" 

"And  is  he  in  love  with  you?" 

"Madly!  He  takes  me  to  the  nicest  places. 
He  spends  money  on  me  as  if  it's  water  He 
says  he'd  marry  me  in  a  minute,  only  he  thinks 
it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  me.  I  have  a  year  more 
in  high  school  after  this  one,  and  I've  always 
planned  to  go  to  college.  He's  been  awfully 
honest  with  me.  Doctor.  He  says  it  would  be 
selfish  to  cheat  me  out  of  college." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  <0 


'SCOTCH'SRANO  TAPE 


Sticks 
like 


Hifching  hems  !    Propping  stems  ! 

Only  genuine  "Scotch"  brand  comes  in  the  red  and  green 
plaid  dispenser.  Nothing  else  looks  like  it . . .  nothing  sticks  like  it! 


Gmoofhmq  handles  I   Fitting  candles  I 

Get  the  most  quality  for  your  money!  "Scotch"  brand 
is  clearer,  stronger,  lasts  longer.  Here's  one  tape  you  can  trust! 


Mending  wings  I    Crowning  kings  I 

Don't  get  stuck  with  tapes  that  fail!  Insist  on  America's 
No.  1  tape.  Only  "Scotch"  brand  sticks  like  crazy' 
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IMPORTANT  NEW 

CONTRIBUTION 
TO  FAMILY  HEALTH! 


cleans  floors,  walls- 
every  washable  ^urface 

without  rinsing 


REMOVES  GERM-LADEN  HIDDEN  DIRT 
OTHER  CLEANERS  CAN'T  REACH! 

•  Reduces  infection  threat  from  germ-ridden  surfaces 

•  Exclusive  new  ingredient  fights  bacteria  on  contact 

•  Penetrates  greose,  stubborn  dirt, 
cleans  without  scrubbing 

•  Wipes  on  anti-germ  protection  with  every  stroke 

•  Full  anti-germ  action  lasts  longer  because 
you  don't  rinse 


6&a4tt^ //ea0^  o/ay  —  Soilax  ^<^GERMISOL 

. . .  another  famous  product  of  Economics  Laboratory,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


"George  is  right  about  that,  I'd  say.  Do 
your  parents  like  him  too?" 

"Oh,  they're  just  as  unfair  as  they  can  be! 
Daddy  thinks  George  isn't  any  account  be- 
cause he  doesn't  have  a  job.  But  George 
hasn't  been  out  of  the  service  so  very  long.  He 
wants  to  look  around.  He  can  make  lots  of 
money  any  time  he  wants  to,  but  he  doesn't 
have  to.  His  father  and  mother  are  divorced 
and  he  lives  with  his  mother.  She  gets  big  ali- 
mony, and  has  a  good  job.  And  besides, 
George's  father  gives  him  all  the  money  he 
wants.  There  isn't  any  reason  why  George 
should  take  just  any  old  job. 

"Mother  is  even  worse  than  daddy.  She 
keeps  wanting  me  to  date  the  high-school 
boys.  She  can't  understand  how  kiddish  they 
seem  to  me  since  I've  been  going  with  George. 
I  just  can't  talk  to  either  one  of  them  any 
more  about  George." 

"Have  they  forbidden  you  to  see  George?" 

"We-ell,  not  exactly.  George  says  they're 
trying  to  play  it  cool.  They  know  if  they  did 
that,  I'd  be  crazier  about  him  than  ever.  But 
whenever  George  comes  around,  they  act  like, 
'Oh,  you  here  again?"  And  if  I  say  I'm  going 
out  with  George,  mother  asks  all  kinds  of 
questions,  and  stays  up  till  I  get  home. 
George  doesn't  go  for  that  stufT,  and  I  don't 
either.  I  can  always  get  away  by  saying  I'm  go- 
ing out  with  the  gang,  or  doing  something 
with  a  girl  friend.  I  don't  like  to  do  that.  I've 
never  lied  to  them  before.  But  they  make  me, 
by  being  so  horrid  to  George!" 

"M-m.  And  now  suppose  you  tell  me  the 
big  problem.  The  one  that's  worrying  you." 

"Well."  Dort>thy  said  in  such  a  small  voice 
the  doctor  could  barely  hear  her,  "George 


If  I  wanted  to  punish  an  enemy,  it 
should  be  by  fastening  on  him  the 
trouble  of  constantly  hating  some- 
body. HANNAH  MOORE 


wants  us  to  pretend  we're  married.  'Play 
house,'  he  calls  it.  I've  had  a  terrible  time  for 
the  last  month.  He  keeps  saying  it  woi  Idn'l  be 
wrong,  because  we  know  we're  going  to  be 
married  just  as  soon  as  I've  finished  college. 
He  promises  mc  on  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
won't  let  anything — well,  you  know,  happen 
to  mc.  I've  held  him  off  so  far,  but  it  has  taken 
all  the  physical  and  moral  strength  I  have  to 
hold  my  own.  That's  why  I'm  here,  really 
Frankly,  I'm  terrified!" 

"I  should  think  you  would  be!  Has  George 
told  you  how  he  proposes  to  keep  anything 
from  happening?" 

"He  started  to  once,  but  I  made  him  stop.  I 
wouldn't  know  the  difference  anyway,  and  it 
made  me  feel— oh,  sort  of  dirty.  Besides,  I 
had  the  feeling  that  if  we  got  to  talking  about 
ihat,  it  would  be  the  absolute  end.  I've  had  a 
hard  enough  time  as  it  is." 

"I  think  your  instinct  was  very  sound,  Dor- 
othy. Intimate  discussion  of  that  sort  can  be- 
come dynamite  in  seconds — especially  when 
the  young  man  has  the  kind  of  ideas  George 
seems  to  have." 

"But  George  does  keep  saying  that  any 
couple  can  protect  themselves  absolutely 
nowadays.  And  George  has  been  around,  you 
know.  He  knows  just  about  everything." 

"If  he  knows  how  to  do  that,  Dorothy,"  the 
doctor  said  gravely  "he  knows  more  than  I 
do,  and  I  am  a  gynecologist.  I'm  afraid  George 
doesn't  know  how  many  married  people  who 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  taught  still 
have  babies  they  didn't  plan  to  have.  But  it 
doesn't  matter  so  much  when  they  are  married. 
In  fact,  many  times  I  have  seen  these  babies  turn 
out  to  be  their  parents'  greatest  joy.  But  when 
the  father  and  mother  aren't  married,  I  want 
to  assure  you,  Dorothy,  that  it's  just  about 
the  worst  business  there  is." 

"Oh  I  know  that!  Do  you  mean  there  isn't 
a  sure  method  of  prevention?" 

"For  married  women— perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter say,  for  mature  couples— there  are  some 
pretty  adequate  measures,  though  actually 
these  are  not  as  hundred  per  cent  as  lots  of 
doctors  claim  But  the  most  reliable  measures 
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20  Second  Way  To  A 

SWEETER  BREATH 
CLEANER  MOUTH 

It's  really  true . . .  now  you  can  have  a 
clean,  refreshed  mouth  and  throat— 
a  sweeter  breath— in  just  20  seconds 
with  Astring-o-sol  Mouth  Wash.  Yes, 
even  after  heavy  smoking  or  indulging 
in  foods  or  beverages  with  lingering 
odors. 

Developed  by  a  practicing  dentist, 
Astring-o-sol  is  far  superior  to  any 
toothpaste  in  sweetening  breath.  For 
Astring-o-sol  also  helps  remove  odor- 
carrying  mucous  from  mouth  and 
throat.  So  get  Astring-o-sol,  the  concen- 
trated mouth  wash,  at  any  drug  or 
toiletry  counter. 

FREE !  For  free  sample,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postcard  and 
mail  to:  Astring-o-sol,  942  Prospect 
Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Astrinq-osol, 

MOUTH  ^  WASH 

Callouses 

TENDERNESS  AT  BALL  OF  FOOT? 


You  Actually  Walk 
On  Cushions. 
Fastest  Relief 
Ever  Discovered! 

You  never  tried  anything  so  wonderful.  The 
cu.s/iio/i— not  you— absorbs  the  shock  of  each 
step.  Stops  high  heel  soreness.  Made  of  soft, 
flesh  color  Latex  Foam.  Loops  over  toe— NO 
adhesive.  Washable.  Worn  invisibly.  Beauti- 
fully tailored-only  .$1.00  pair.  At  Drug.  Shoe, 
Dept.,  and  5-10<?  Stores.  If  Dr.  Scholl's  BALL- 
O-FOOT  Cushion  is  not  obtainable  locally, 
send  price  and  state  if  for  woman  or  man. 

OR.  SCHOLL'S,  Oept.  78B,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


D.  FALSE  TEETH 

Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 

FASTEETH,  an  Improved  powder  to  be 
sprinkled  on  upper  or  lower  plates,  holds  false 
teeth  more  firmly  in  place.  Do  not  slide,  slip 
or  rock.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feel- 
ing. FASTEETH  Is  alkaline  (non-acid).  Does 
not  sour.  Checks  "plate  odor"  (denture 
breath) .  Get  FASTEETH  at  any  drug  counter. 


ROSE^ 
BUSjfESJpi 

Make  your  home  a  show  place  with  these  maenificenl 
roses.  You  will  be  thrilled  by  the  casca  es  of  colorful 
blooms  all  spring  and  summer  You  get  12  2.year-old 
field-grown,  budded,  Hybrid  Rose  Bushes  that  bloomed 
in  our  fields,  and  will  do  the  same  in  your  yard. 

Selected  from  such  world  famous  varieties  as:  Bet- 
.er  Times  (glorious  red).  Eclipse  (yellowi,  Countess 
Vandel  itu-tone  .  Radiance  (Clear  pink  ,  K.  A.  Victorir 
f,white>,  Poinscttia  (Christmas  red',  Crimson  Glorj 
(deep  crimsoni,  President  Hoover  (tu-tone),  and 
many  other  varieties  equally  famous. 

These  plants  are  so  nice  we  offer  this  money  back 
Guarantee!  If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  return 
at  once  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Enclose  $2.95  for  each  12  ordered.  C.  0.  D.  orders 
accepted. 

^n^PI  COMPLETE  PLANTING  INSTRDC- 
LULLI   TIONS  AND  HANDY  GUIDE  ON  HOW 

rnrr*  to  grow  beautiful  roses  en- 

I   llkka   CLOSED  WITH  EACH  order. 


aaaaa..  ORDER  COUPON  • 

The  Davie  Rose  Co.  Bciiiu  BYN.Tyier.reui 

YES!  I  want  to  take  advantase  of  this  TERRIHC  ROSE 
OFFER!  I  understand  that  if  I'm  not  more  than  pleajed,  I 
can  return  the  plants  at  once  and  YOU  WILL  REFUND 
MY  MONEY! 

Please  RUSH  me  by  Return  Mail  ROSE  BUSHES! 


NAME. 
I  STREET. 


.CITY  STATE 


I  Check  PI  CHECK  end. 

-  One:       you  pay  post. 


n  SEND c.o.D.ra 

pay  postage  and 
COD  chufM 
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Open  this 


Sppa'd!  Interwoven  soap  pads 


>»W  their! 


Merwoven  soap  pads 

clean  scour  shine 


One  thing  about 
cleaning  pots  and  pans, 
you  feel  so  good 
when  you're  finished . . . 
and  with  S.O.S 
you  finish  faster! 


clean  scour  shine 


see  why 
you  fixiish 
f  a.ster  with 

S.O.S 


See  the  interwoven  fibers 

Only  S.O.S  is  interwoven  to  hold  its  shape 
— hold  its  soap.  That's  why  women  say 
nothing  else  cleans,  scours  and  shines  so  fast. 


°  See  the  instant-sudsing  soap 

A  new,  improved,  fast-acting  soap — and 
plenty  of  it — cushions  the  scouring  action. 
Makes  surfaces  gleam. 

See  the  handy  oval  shape 

So  convenient  to  grip — just  right  for  getting 
into  stubborn  corners  of  pans,  glass  baking 
dishes,  ovens  and  stove  burners. 

S.O.S  rS  A  REGISTERED  TRADFMARK  OF  GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATieN 
S.O.S   MFG.  CO.  OF  CANADA.   LTD..  TORONro.  ONT. 


LADIES'  HOME  JO'. 


new  Pyrev  casseroles... today's  look  for  today's  cook 


Hostess-pretty  practical  way  to  cook  and  serve 


Make  every  Lenten  dinner  a  little  bit  special.  Serve  in  the 
lovely  Pyrex  casseroles  you  cook  in.  Store,  freeze  in  them,  too. 
Delicately  browned  baked  foods,  tempting  meals-in-a-dish 
cook  with  lower  oven  heat.  Above:  2-qt.  space-saver  casserole 
with  clear  lid  to  use  as  table-protecting  tile.  $3.50 

Below:  lyo-qt.  oval  casserole  with  clear  lid,  $2.95 

Right:  Pyrex  Cinderella  Divided  Serving  Dish  with  divided  cover 
holds  two  vegetables,  relishes,  party  snacks,  $2.95 

Far  Right:  "Regent"  8-cup  Pyrex  Vacuum  Coffee  Maker  for  the 
best  coffee  you  ever  served.  $8.95.  Others  from  S3.50 


PYREX®  WARE,  a  symbol  of  modern  living,  is  a  product  of  CORNING 
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known  to  date  still  have  a  seven  per  cent  re'c- 
Drd  of  failure.  They  are  a  lot  less  reliable  when 
;ouples  don't  have  the  benefit  of  expert  in- 
struction and  things  have  to  be  on  the  sly.  Be- 
sides, it  is  unethical  for  doctors  to  teach  these 
■nethods  to  unmarried  people,  and  especially 
,0  kids  like  you." 

"But  George  said  " 

"My  dear,  that  is  something  a  great  many 
)oys  and  young  men  have  said  to  a  great  many 
iris  and  young  women.  1  couldn't  tell  you 
low  many  times  I  have  heard  it  from  unmar- 
ied  girls  who  came  to  me  because  they  were 
iregnant.  Maybe  George  honestly  believes  it. 
low  would  you  like  it  if  I  were  to  have  a  talk 
vith  him?  Maybe  I  could  help  him  to  see 
hings  a  little  straighter." 

"He'd  never  do  it.  Doctor — come  to  see 
ou,  I  mean.  It  isn't  anything  against  you.  He 
oesn't  like  any  doctors.  He  had  a  horrid  ex- 
erience  with  doctors  when  he  was  in  the  serv- 
e.  He  caught  an  infection,  and  was  over  it  in 
o  time;  but  the  doctors  wanted  him  to  keep 
oming  back  for  special  treatments,  long  after 
e  was  cured.  Finally  he  got  mad  and  said  he 
ouldn't  take  any  more  treatments.  Then  they 
lade  him  stay  in  the  service  for  months  after 
is  term  was  up,  just  to 
unish  him.  George 
vears  he'll  never  go  to 

doctor  again, any- 
iing" 

Oh-oh!  thought  the 
octor.  "Did  George  say 
hat  kind  of  infection 

was?"  he  asked  Dor- 

,hy. 

"Something  todowith 
ands.  That's  all  1 
low." 

The  doctor  had  main- 
ined  a  carefully  casual 
ttneanor  up  to  now,  so 
at  Dorothy  would  not 
.ifraid  to  talk  freely, 
decided  the  time  had 
me  to  be  direct.  Rather 
uptly  he  asked  her, 
)orothy,  what  do  you 
low  about  venereal  dis- 
se?" 

Dorothy  looked  blank. 
Veil,  1  know  it's  some- 
ing  that  used  to  be 
fully  bad.  Men  would 
t  it  from  prostitutes, 
I've  read  that  they 
)uld  go  insane  some- 
ites.  But  aren't  there  medicines  now  to  cure 
right  away?  George  said  something  about 
once.  In  the  service,  he  said,  the  chaplain 
folks  like  that  made  a  big  bogey  out  of 
just  to  scare  the  boys.  Butjie  said  it's  really 
t  anything  to  worry  about  any  more." 
That's  what  a  great  many  people  think: 
It  V.D.  is  on  the  run— that  we  have  it  licked, 
t  it  isn't  so  at  all.  One  of  the  sad  things  is 
U  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  age  group 
ich  shows  the  greatest  increase  is  precisely 
r  own.  It's  the  teen-agers  who  lead  in  new 
es  of  venereal  disease.  That  may  sound  fan- 
tic,  but  it  is  true. 

One  reason  is  that  there's  more  promis- 
ty  among  young  teen-agers  than  there  used 
be.  More  indulgence  in  sex,  that  is.  The  in- 
ase  is  especially  true  among  boys  and  girls 
m  supposedly  good  homes.  And  youngsters 
usually  more  careless.  Or  else  they  don't 
Jw  enough  to  protect  themselves. 

Ljother  reason  is  the  very  fact  that  vene- 
disease  can  be  treated  more  simply— more 
:kly  and  effectively— than  used  to  be  the 
'.  The  danger  is  that  these  easy  treatments 
» the  symptoms  almost  at  once.  Young  fel- 
5,  particularly,  are  inclined  to  stop  the 
tments  as  soon  as  their  symptoms  go 
y,  often  long  before  they  are  really  cured, 
ite  frequently  these  chaps  become  carriers, 
ible  of  passing  on  whatever  type  of  vene- 
disease  they  have — there  are  different 
Is,  you  know.  Thinking  they  are  cured, 
'  have  sex  relations  with  girls  or  women; 
be  not  prostitutes  at  all,  but  girls  they  can 
into  'playing  house,'  to  use  George's 
Me.  So  they  spread  the  disease,  without 
iwing  they  have  it." 
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CHINESE  BABY  ASLEEP 

By  DOROTHY  DONNELLY 

She  hus  the  iininuculate  Untk  of 

thv  new, 
like  the  luiti  «>f  the  rose  just 

showing  lliroii^h 
its  shell  of  sepuruling  sepals. 


Thul  seul  with  the  sheen  of  silk, 

her  skill, 
eneircles  u  seedling  sun  within 
us  rinds  go  round  the  stars  in 
upples. 

Eyelid  and  lip  ure  luminous,  lit 
by  the  gl«>w  of  life,  hv  her  breath 
as  it 

flows  ill  and  out  like  light  through 
opals. 


Dorothy  lifted  a  hand  impulsively,  as  if  to 
interrupt,  but  the  doctor  continued  firmly: 
"It's  a  rather  dreadful  situation,  Dorothy. 
I'm  telling  you  about  it  only  because  I'm 
afraid  it  may  possibly  have  a  part  in  this  prob- 
lem of  yours.  I  couldn't  be  sure  without  having 
George  examined,  you  understand.  But  it 
sounds  very  much  as  though  what  George 
picked  up  in  the  service  could  have  been  a 
venereal  disease.  It's  a  reason  why  his  doctors 
could  have  insisted  on  continuing  the  treat- 
ments after  George  thought  he  was  cured.  And 
it's  a  reason  why  they  would  have  kept  him  on 
in  the  service  after  his  term  was  up,  until  they 
were  sure  he  was  cured.  The  service  doctors 
don't  do  that  to  a  man  just  to  punish  him, 
Dorothy. 

Now  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  chaps  who 
resent  the  treatment  they  are  forced  to  take, 
and  think  V.D.  is  a  big  joke,  are  precisely  the 
ones  who  are  very  likely  to  pick  up  another 
case  of  it.  It's  a  way  that  sweet,  nice  kids  like 
you  are  getting  V.D.  today.  Just  last  week  I 
had  a  girl  in  here  who  is  seventeen— a  year 
older  than  you  are.  She  was  wildly  in  love, 
too.  thought  the  boy  friend  was  wonderful. 
He  had  promised  he  wouldn't  let  anything 
happen.  Well,  this  poor 
girl  is  not  only  pregnant, 
she  has  a  venereal  dis- 
ease besides." 

Dorothy's  face  was 
drained  of  all  color,  her 
eyes  were  full  of  shock 
and  hurt.  The  doctor 
felt  he  had  given  her 
enough  to  think  about 
for  the  moment.  He 
said,  with  a  brisk  change 
of  tone,  "Now  suppose  I 
give  you  that  physical 
examination." 

The  examination  was 
long  and  thorough.  The 
doctor  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  the  painful 
session  they  had  just 
had.  Dorothy  had  little 
to  say,  obeyed  the  doc- 
tor's directions  mechan- 
ically, as  though  her 
mind  were  far  away. 

"Well,  Dorothy,"  the 
doctor  said  cheerfully, 
after  he  had  finished,  "I 
have  to  report  that  you 
are  so  completely  nor- 
mal that  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint  you're  almost  uninteresting! 
Not  a  thing  wrong  with  you  anywhere!  You 
are  as  fine  a  specimen  at  sixteen  as  when  you 
were  a  newborn  baby,  and  I  couldn't  say  any- 
thing better  than  that. 

"A  sampling  of  your  blood  has  to  go  to  the 
laboratory  for  what  is  called  a  Wassermann 
test— that  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  or- 
ganisms of  syphilis  are  present.  We  won't  get 
the  report  until  tomorrow,  but  in  your  case 
there  is  absolutely  no  cause  for  concern.  You 
would  have  certain  very  definite  symptoms  if 
there  were  any  infection  of  that  kind.  Perhaps 
you  noticed  that  the  nurse  was  examining  a 
slide  through  the  microscope.  That  was  a  test 
for  gonorrhea.  The  slide  had  a  smear  from  the 
vagina.  I  stained  it  with  something  that  would 
make  the  organisms  of  gonorrhea  show  up  if 
they  were  present.  For  a  legal  test,  that  would 
not  stand  up  in  a  court  of  law — we  would  have 
to  go  through  a  more  complicated  process. 
But  you  have  no  symptoms  and  the  stain  was 
negative,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  do  that." 

Once  more  the  blood  rushed  up  over  Dor- 
othy's neck  and  face.  "Didn't  you  believe  me, 
Doctor,"  she  asked,  "when  I  said  that  I  had 
never  let  George  do  anything?  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly have  any  of  those  diseases,  could  I,  un- 
less he  had?" 

"From  the  honest  way  you  talked  to  me,  I 
did  believe  you.  Also,  the  entry  to  the  vagina— 
a  bit  of  tissue  called  the  hymen— is  virginal. 
But  it  is  the  doctor's  job  to  make  sure.  That's 
for  your  sake,  Dorothy,  and  the  sake  of  the 
babies  you  will  have  someday.  You  will  have 
to  have  a  Wassermann  test  before  you  will  be 
allowed  to  get  married.  That's  how  important 
the  law  considers  it  to  keep  infected  persons 
from  spreading  it  to  the  innocent.  Now  you 


This  is  it!  The  paper  napkin 
nnost  like  linen! 

Linen-lovely  Scotkins®. . .  are  linen-firm,  too! 
They  won't  fall  apart  with  juicy,  saucy  foods. 

You  won't  need  two  or  three — just  one  Scotkin 
stays  linen-strong  the  whole  meal  long. 

Get  Scotkins  in  the  polka-dot  box... 
luncheon  or  dinner  size! 


ecoTT  Mm 


ONE  PAPER  NAPKIN  VOU  DON'T  NEED  THREE  OF! 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


2  expert  ways  to  cut  a  ravel- 
resistant  seam  finish  — and 
decorative  trimmings,  too! 


Wl 


Either  way,  scalloped  with  new  WIss  exclusive 
Skalloping  Shears  or  pinked  with  Wise  Pinking 
Shears,  you  get  a  clean-cut,  fray-resistant 
seam  finish.  They're  fun,  too -give  a  decora- 
tive edge  to  gifts,  appliques.  Wiss  Skalloping 
Shears  In  2  sizes,  Wiss  Pinking  Shears  in  4 
sizes -from  $4.95.  World's  largest  assort- 
ment of  finishing  shears.  At  department,  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  fabric  stores,  sewing  centers. 
J.  Wiss  &.  Sons  Co,,  Newark  7,  New  Jersey. 


4  Pinking  Shears  Model  CB-7.  $6.06 

Pat.  No.  2,n«l,2ni 

Skalloping  Shears  Model  SN-7,  $7.50*' 

PiVt  No  2,«CO.«oa  Oin  P.llpnl  1H0,57B 


1')  \  K  \  cxlra  iiioiirN  li\  .srllin;;  siil>srri|il  ioii.s 
lo  (^iirliH  piililicatioiiH  and  other  popular  ma^- 
a/.iin's  in  your  span*  lime.  For  ilclails  w  rile  lo: 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY,  701  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


A  Tluid"  Skin  Softener 
proved  even  more  effective 
tlian  pure  lanolin 

Clinical  studies  at  Boston  Medical  Center  reveal 
new  facts  about  treatment  of  skin  dryness 


Boston,  Mass.  (Special)  Dermatolo- 
gists report  that  skin  constantly  dried 
by  harsh  detergents— or  sun  and  wind 
—soon  becomes  moisture  starved. 

To  prevent— or  correct— this  seri- 
ous condition,  there  is  a  remarkable, 
fast-acting  "fluid"  skin  softener 
proved  even  more  effective  than  pure 
lanolin— far  superior  to  preparations 
containing  silicone— in  the  treatment 
of  skin  dryness  on  hands  and  face. 

In  fact,  out  of  7  leading  lotions 
tested  at  a  Boston  Medical  Center, 
this  particular  skin  softener  gave  the 
best  results  in  the  shortest  time . . . 


actually  decreased  wrinkling. 

The  reason  for  its  amazing  effec- 
tiveness is  its  exclusive  formula  which 
combines  a  moisturizing  humectant 
with  an  invisible  "breathing  barrier" 
agent  that  holds  natural  moisture  in 
as  it  shields  the  skin's  surface  from 
drying  irritants.  Together,  they  work 
with  nature  to  help  restore  supple 
beauty  and  soft  texture  to  the  skin. 

This  "fluid"  skin  softener,  which  is 
used  by  millions  of  men  and  women, 
is  known  as  Campana  Italian  Balm®. 
Ask  for  it... at  toilet  goods  counters 
everywhere.  Adverlisemerl 


and  I  both  know  that  you  have  suffered  no 
kind  of  harm— as  yet." 

"I  guess  you  must  think  that  I've  been 
pretty  silly.  Doctor,"  Dorothy  said  in  a  shaky 
voice. 

"I  think  you  were  very  wise,"  the  doctor 
told  her.  "You  came  to  someone  who  knows 
the  correct  answers  before  you  took  a  rash 
step.  You've  brightened  my  whole  day!  I  just 
wish  there  were  a  lot  more  girls  with  as 
much  sense  as  that. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  unjust  to  your 
friend  George,  After  all,  I  was  making  a  guess 
about  the  venereal  disease.  Why  don't  you 
tell  him  about  our  conversation?  Ask  him  if 
he  wouldn't  like  to  come  in  and  give  me  his 
side  of  the  case?" 

Dorothy  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said, 
in  a  very  small  voice  indeed.  "I  don't  think 
that  would  do  any  good.  I  realized  he  was 
spoiled.  I  excused  him  because  his  parents 
have  always  fought  over  him,  and  both  of 
them  have  given  him  anything  he  wanted.  But 
lately  I've  had  a  pretty  good  idea  that  if  / 
didn't  do  everything  he  wanted,  I'd  lose  him. 
I  think  that's  what  terrified  me  most." 

The  doctor  said  sympathetically,  "I  suspect 
you  are  right  about  that.  The  fact  is,  a  chap  as 
knowledgeable  as  George  would  know  that  if  it 
isn't  fair  for  him  to  marry  a  girl  as  young  as 
you  arc,  it's  still  less  fair  to  try  to  get  sex  priv- 
ileges without  marrying  her.  The  great  thing  is 
that  you  have  learned  this  without  being  seri- 
ously hurt.  Oh,  I  know  it's  going  to  hurt  for  a 
while.  But  I'll  confess  now  that  at  first  I  was 
afraid  you  were  going  to  tell  me  you  had 
fallen  for  George's  line,  that  you  feared  you 
were  pregnant.  That's  a  hurt  1  never  want/OM 
to  have, 

"Here  you  are,  Dorothy,  a  practically  per- 
fect female,  with  all  that  promises.  You  have  a 
fine  world  to  live  in.  You  have  everything  nec- 
essary for  the  fine,  full  life  someday  of  mar- 
riage and  wonderful  children.  That's  worth 
waiting  for,  and  you  are  far  too  sensible  a  girl 
to  mess  it  up." 

By  this  time  Dorothy  was  dabbing  at  her 
eyes  and  nose  with  her  handkerchief,  but  she 
managed  a  smile.  "You  don't  have  to  worry 
about  me.  Doctor,  It's  funny,  but  I  feel  better 
now,  I  mean,  1  feel  stronger,  I'm  really  ter- 
ribly glad  I  came," 

"Well,  you  come  back,  Dorothy,  any  time 
you  have  anything  on  your  mind,"  the  doctor 
told  her  warmly,  "We  doctors  aren't  censors, 
you  know.  We're  just  here  to  help." 

Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  little-known 
a.spec(s  o(  the  menopause,  and  some  effects  this  critical 
time  may  have  on  other  members  of  the  family.   — Ed. 


VENEREAL  DISEASES 
RISING 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
13,S,.'>l-2  new  syphilis  cases  were  re- 
ported in  1957,  as  against  126,219 
in  19.56  and  102,275  in  1955.  In 
New  York,  nearly  3000  persons 
are  in  state  hospitals  today  because 
of  paresis — syphilis  in  the  form  of 
paralysis.  During  the  fiscal  year 
19.58,  Massachusetts  had  an  in- 
crease of  9  per  cent  over  1957  in 
syphilis  cases  reported;  of  15  per 
cent  in  infections  cases. 

Particularly  disturbing  to  health 
authorities  is  the  marked  increase 
in  the  reporting  of  secondary  forms 
of  syphilis.  This  Indicates  that 
many  cases  are  being  missed  in  the 
early  stages,  when  the  disease  is 
most  easily  spread. 

Most  disturbing  of  all:  the  great- 
est rise  in  syphilis  has  been  among 
teen-agers.  And  by  1955,  one  out 
of  every  200  high-schoolers  had 
contracted  gonorrhea.  A  steady  in- 
crease in  high-school  anti  college 
illegitimate  pregnancies,  together 
with  the  above  statistics,  causes 
authorities  to  wonder  whether  our 
voimg  people  are  getting  the  facts 
about  illicit  sex. 


*  meat 
Tenderizei 


. . .  and  Adolph's  is  one  of  the  greates 
time  savers  ever  known  for  cooking 
meat.  Seals  in  juices,  reduces  cooking 
time  and  meat  shrinkage  up  to  25% 
With  Adolph's  you  can  broil  or  bar 
becue  amj  steak  cut.  Stews  and  po' 
roasts  are  ready  for  eating  in  minute; 
rather  than  hours.  Get  Adolph's  a 
your  market  today. 


With  Molly  you  con  install 
fixtures  exactly  where  you 
wont  .  .  .  not  just  where  studs  ore.  Won't  pull 
through.  Spider  backing  reinforces  areo  in  which 
used.  Fixtures  can  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
same  anchor.  Easy  to  instoll  without  disfiguring 
wall.  Inexpensive,  guoranteed.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware dealer  for  genuine  Molly  .  .  .  the  name  is 
stamped  on  the  cop. 


Tlceu  JACK  NUTS  HOLD  IN 
HOLLOW-CORE  FLUSH  DOORS 

Now  you  can  fasten  fixtures  securely 
to  flush  doors!  Jack  Nuts  need  only 
expansion  spoce,  grip  any  ma- 
terial up  to  thick. 

,00  FOR  SAMPLE  BOX  OF  12 


EXPANDS  BEHIND  WALl   _  . 


CORPORATION 


217  N.  5TH  ST.,  READING,  PA. 


Enclosed  is  $  1.00  for  sample  box  of 

(check  one)    □  Mollys    □  Jack  Nuts 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


.ZONE. 


.STATE 


ARCH,  1959 


Sunset  against  the  villas  of  Tivoli  outside  Rome 

Italy  is  only  minutes  away  when  Chef  is  on  your  shelf.  So  have  several 
cans  of  Chef  Spaghetti  Sauces  handy.  Their  flavor's  rich  as  a  Roman  sunset;  they  are  endlessly 
versatile.  Top  off  spaghetti  with  Chef's  blend  of  tomatoes  and  meat  or  mushrooms.  Brighten  up  meats, 
fish,  rice  or  eggs.  Save  money,  too.  Chef  Sauces  do  your  leftovers  proud.  Try  tasty  meals  like  these . . . 


Id  zest  to  leftover  chicken.  Warm  pieces  and  smother 
Chef  Sauce  u  ith  Mushrooms.  It's  loaded  with  fresh  mush- 
oms.  (Chef  adds  them  the  day  they're  picked.) 


TTie  next  lime  yon  serve  meat  loaf,  try  it  this  way.  You'll 
find  your  favorite  meat  loaf  recipe  and  Chef's  hearty  Sauce 
with  Meat  were  made  for  each  other. 


CHEF  BOY-AR-DEE' Spaghetti  Sauces 


Spaghetti 

Sauce 

*"thMUSHRO0MS' 


lUce 


0 


With  MEAT 


Also  available 
in  Canada. 
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Ihere's 
naifin 

lib  9 
muffin 

'RAISINS 


mu-ffi'ns 

Yum 

TRY  Some! 


PS. 


You  can  eat  Raisins  without 
muffins,  loo.  They're  great  "straight"! 
And  come  in  little  handy  pocks  for 
Taste  Surprising  snacks.  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board,  Fresno. 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
liN  THE 
TTOITSE 

lt>  IIMtLAN  MILLER 


"No.  <lu<l<l>  isn't  .sick  .  .  . 
he  has  a  little  splinter." 


No  matter  how  many  "prompts"  a 
bridge  player  has  in  the  eredit  book, 
other  players  suspect  skulduggery 
and  signals  if  the  bid's  uttered  "I  bid 
a  spade'*  or  any  other  variation  of  the 
regulation  "One  spade." 

To  my  dwindling  vocabulary  I've 
added  the  useful  word  ■"nincompoopery." 
Before  my  early  coffee  it  seems  to  describe 
a  vast  segment  of  man's  activity. 

I've  solved  a  problem :  how  to  let  my 
Lady  Love  w  ake  to  the  aroma  of  crisp- 
ing bacon.  On  special  days  I  put  some 
in  an  electric  skillet  just  outside  her 
bedroom  door. 

"Since  my  trip  around  the  world"  con- 
fides the  Autocrat  of  our  Lunch  Table, 
"I've  changed  my  mind;  we  need  urgently 
enough  world  government  to  prevent  hun- 
ger and  war." 

"Just  like  a  man!"  my  Dream  Girl 
sums  it  up.  "You  wanted  to  leave  the 
Junior  League's  charity  ball  at  one  a.m. 
At  three  a.m.  you  were  so  peeved  you 
weren't  speaking.  But  at  four-thirty  you 
were  so  gay  you  wouldn't  let  me  or  our 
house  guests  go  to  bed." 

Our  teen-age  son  has  roire*/  to  learn 
at  least  tirn  netf  wortl.s  a  flay,  is  his 
most  reeen  t  artiiiisilUtns  I  rttnlrihiitefl 
"rerre'*  ami  "gusto,"  uliirh  intiy  he 
hetler  than  traiuinilizer  /tills  in  this 
neurotic  hrave  netr  irorUI. 

Our  town's  most  pensive  doctor  thinks 
ignorance  about  sex  isn't  charming.  "To 
get  married  without  some  sex  knowl- 
edge," he  tells  me,  "is  like  going  to  sea 
without  navigation  charts." 

I'ntil  I've  niasterol  a  few  fancy  new 
Htcps.  I've  decided  not  to  inflict  my 
ilancing  on  the  fi»c  or  si\  glamour  girls 
I  vearn  to  whirl  around  the  ballroom 
floor.  Too  fragile  for  ui>  g>  rations. 

One  zany  young  driver,  with  a  heavy 
"heroic"  toe  on  the  accelerator,  clouds 
the  behavior  of  ninety-nine  other  sensible 
teen-agers.  Maybe  a  yellow  sticker  on  his 
windshield,  maybe  a  .'spanking,  might  con- 
vince him  .speed  isn't  heroic. 

Our  town's  No.  1  egghead  lells  nic 
there  might  well  be  lOO.OOft  other 
worlds  populateil  with  beings  just  as 
clever  as  we  are.  Probably  the)  "re 
watching  Cape  (Canaveral  with  more 
nervousness  than  we  show  ed  w  hen 
we  blinked  at  their  "flying  saucers." 

In  his  explorations  of  American  hotels 
and  motels,  our  local  wanderluster  al- 
ways carries  an  extension  cord  and  a 
100-watt  bulb.  "The  natives  try  to  blind 
you,"  he  says,  "with  forty-watt  bulbs." 

To  help  her  run  after  Harlan  III. 
my  blond  daughter-in-law  has  had 
a  series  of  six  Japanese  helpers  in  his 
twenty-one  months  on  an  air  base: 
Kaneko,  .4yako.  Taeko,  Umiko.  Chi- 
yoko,  and  now  Eiko.  I  hope  these 
three-month  exposures  don't  leave 
him  disillusioned  about  women's 
steadfastness. 

"  IVho  is  spokesman  for  the  customer  ?" 
demands  our  low-boiling-point  Patrick 
Henry.  "Everybody  has  a  defender  but  the 
family  buyer,  and  he's  so  browbeaten  he 
scarcely  dares  ask  what  he's  buying." 

Our  librarian  whispers  the  average 
American  doesn't  read  a  book  a  year. 
"Even  in  fifteen  minutes  a  day."  he 
calculates,  "you  can  read  each  year 
twenty  books."  I  spen<l  fifteen  min- 
utes a  day  removing  shoes  from  the 
living  room. 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 

If  your  husband's  a  hunter,  remember 
what  Grover  Cleveland  said:  "If  a  boss 
imposed  the  discomforts  of  the  hunt  on 
his  factory  help,  they'd  go  on  strike."" 
So  treat  him  gently  even  if  he  brings 
home  no  meat. 

Why  do  some  ivomen  inspire  so 
many  parties?  Other  gals  fully  as  at- 
tractive come  and  go,  in  the  same 
circles,  without  parties.  Is  it  a  gift?  Or 
a  career? 

Gossip  recently  spread  that  a  girl  had 
asked  in  a  shop  for  a  "maternity  bridal 
gown"  and  our  matrons  were  agog.  Till 
her  uncle  explained:  the  girl's  in-laws 
had  disinherited  her  husband  until  he 
and  his  wife  consented  (after  she  was 
pregnant)  to  be  married  a  second  time, 
in  a  church. 

Fewer  of  our  young  bloods  wore  white 
tie  and  tails  to  the  charity  ball  this  year;  a 
whiff  of  the  gay  nineties,  they  think.  One 
or  two  daring  experimenters  attempted 
white  tie  with  tuxes.  No  casualties. 

I've  encountere<l  raw  "steak  tartar" 
at  several  parlies  this  winter — chopped 
raw  sirloin.  (It's  no  more  formidable 
than  your  first  oyster.)  Only  a  few 
cautious  souls  murmur  something 
about  risks  of  tapeworm. 

Our  town's  young  grandfather  whc 
buys  each  of  his  grandchildren  a  $2.' 
U.S.  bond  each  month  is  beginning  to 
worry  about  inflation.  He  thinks  of 
hedging  by  buying  'em  $25  worth  of  com- 
mon stocks  in  alternate  months,  if  he 
could  do  it  without  red  tape. 

/'»»i  puzzled  why  everybody  brags 
so  about  the  wonderful  thirty-cent 
lunches  in  the  high  schools,  ivhile  the 
eollege  boys  grouse  bitterly  about 
their  tlormitory  rhow.  I've  tasted  the 
thirty-renters;  they're  worth  seventy- 
five  rents,  and  I  recommend  'em  to 
rollege  dietitians. 

After  the  appetizers  at  our  town's  win^ 
ter  cocktail  parties  rose  to  ten  or  eleven, 
one  bold  hostess  lapped  the  field  by 
serving  (along  with  steak  tartar)  both 
oysters  Lucullus  and  oysters  Rockefeller. 
General  opinion:  low  blow. 

That  gourmet  in  the  solid-glass  apart 
ment  house  wants  to  organize  four  epi 
curcan  dinners  a  year — only  one  aperiti 
to  drink  before  the  soup.  "But  are  theri 
more  than  five  or  six  people  in  town  whi 
truly  appreciate  excellent  food?"  he  asks 

I've  now  had  my  name  and  addresi 
engraved  in  gold  on  my  sliell-rimmec 
eyeglasses.  But  this  doesn't  hel| 
much  when  I  leave  'em  where  1  usu 
ally  do — in  the  pocket  of  an  old  coa) 
I  rarely  wear. 

Our  town  boasts  one  whimsical  club 
man  who  has  joined  the  Royal  and  An 
cient  golf  club  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scot 
land.  In  ten  years  he  has  played  then 
only  four  times,  but  he  claims  it  help 
settle  his  game,  even  at  home. 

.  .  .  When  my  daughter-in-law  charir 
ingly  and  humorously  describes  militar. 
life  in  Japan  in  a  scintillating  letter, 

.  .  .  Or  our  youngest  offers  brashly  t 
conduct  his  freshman  philosophy  discm 
sion  when  his  professor  ails. 

.  .  .  And  my  son-in-law  opens  up 
Chinese  newspaper  in  an  airplane  andpn 
tends  to  read  it  as  if  he  knew  how, 

.  .  .  Or  my  Dream  Girl  proves  she  ca 
prepare  breakfast  within  nine  tninuK 
after  her  radio  clock  wakes  her  to  must 

Then  I  preen  myself  as  if  I'd  planned 
all  that  way,  and  try  to  conceal  that  I'm 
lucky  bloke. 


Scrumptious  new  Lucky  Whip  dessert  topping 
tastes  like  it's  homemade 


-YET  CONTAINS  ONLY  18  CALORIES  PER  AVERAGE  SERVING 


A  mouth-watering  new  dessert  topping  is  in  your 
grocer's  refrigerated  case  today.  It's  called  Lucky 
Whip.  And  it  really  tastes  like  it's  homemade. 

See  how  luxurious  it  makes  that  dessert  look. 
Surprisingly,  Luckv  Whip  is  low  in  calories.  Only 
18  calories  per  average  serving.  (If  you  want  a 
double  serving,  shucks,  that's  only  36  calories,  j 

Old-fashioned  whipped  toppings  come  in  small 


six-ounce  cans.  Lucky  Whip  comes  in  a  giant  can. 
You  get  as  much  as  ten  extra  servings. 

Crown  your  family's  desserts  with  Lucky  Whip 
—scrumptious  on  pies,  puddings,  ice  cream,  cakes. 
Simply  delicious  on  all  your  favorite  desserts. 

New  Lucky  Whip  is  guaranteed 
by  Lever  Brothers  to  taste  like  it's 
homemade— or  your  money  back. 


Guaranteed  by 
L  Good  Housekeeping^ 


Lucky 
Whip. 

OfSSERT  TOPPING 
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Shown  above  :  SERENE 


REAL  CHINA  designed  for  America's  new 


way  of  life 


for  only 

5-piece  place  setting 


S21 


GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKING*        •  OVEN-PROOF 
DISHWASHER-PROOF        •  COPPER  COVERED  SERVING  PIECES 


Not  plastic,  not  pottery.  Carefree  is  the  real  thing ...  beautiful,  durable, 
inexpensive  china  that  won't  stain,  that  washes  clean  without  special 
precautions.  Carefree  won't  warp  or  buckle 
and  is  so  heat-proof  you  can  actually  cook 
in  it.  Sturdy  enough  for  day-in  and 

day-out  young  family  use.  Yet  Carefree  has  0  U  R  A  0  1 1  0  T 

the  lovely  look  and  feel  of  true  china,  which  itisl  uYtinuUuL 


ashes  clean  without  special 

ALL  PURPOSE U  TRUE  CHINA 


Permanent  underglaze  colors.  Beautiful  shapes,  styled  for  multi-pi 


WINDSWEPT.  6.95 


BLUE  MIST,  7.95 


FLAME  LILY.  6.95 


FINESSE.  7.95 


Prices  are  for  5-plece  place  settings.  16-piece  starter  sets  from  19.95.  44-piece  family  sets  from  56.95. 

*  BE  SURE  TO  ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  GUARANTEE  CARD 

Send  for  free  illustrated  brochure  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Syracuse  China  •  Dept.CJ359    •  Syracuse  1  •  New  York 


Joseph  Fletcher  has  worked  in  a  West  Virginia  coal  mine  and 
a  New  England  rope  factory.  He  has  been  a  company 
auditor's  assistant,  a  resident  worker  in  a  New  York  City 
settlement  house,  and  research  director  for  the  National  Council 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  curate  in  a  big  London 
slum  parish  in  England,  chaplain  in  a  women's  college  in  the 
South,  and  a  dean  of  a  Midwest  cathedral.  He  has  been  a 
preacher  and  visiting  lecturer  in  many  universities  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  in  England,  and 
the  Jan  Hus  faculty  at  Charles  University  in  Prague.  He 
now  occupies  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  chair  in  social  ethics  at 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


FOURTH  OF  A  SERIES 


and 

^]r.iaTO^: 


A  l^WKXTI  KTl I-CENTl : I lY 
P11IU)HC)PHY  OF  SEX 


I 


Bv  JOSEPH  FLETCHER 


The  Christian  churches  must  shoulder 
much  of  the  blame  for  the  confusion, 
ignorance  and  unhealthy  guilt  associations 
which  surround  sex  in  Western  culture.  In 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  Judaism  gen- 
erally, sexuality  has  been  honored  as  a  part 
of  the  divinely  ordered  nature  of  human 
beings.  Although  the  Law  and  the  prophets 
and  rabbis  steadily  held  to  the  view  that 
sex  is  a  means  to  procreation  rather  than 
an  end  in  itself,  scorning  sex  for  its  own 
sake,  it  was  never  denied  its  proper  place 
in  life.  But  the  Christian  church  from  its 
earliest,  primitive  beginnings  has  been 
swayed  by  many  puritanical  people,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  have  treated 
sexuality  as  inherently  evil. 

St.  Paul  advised  against  marrying  and 
procreating  unless  an  urgent  sexual  appe- 
tite simply  could  not  be  denied  (a  kind  of 
race-suicide  teaching).  St.  Augustine  re- 
versed the  apostle  by  advising  against  any 
sexual  intercourse  unless  procreation  is  in- 
tended. Methodius  ranked  virginity  high 
above  marriage,  and  St.  Jerome  could 
praise  marriage  only  because  it  produced 
more  virgins!  St.  Augustine  went  so  far  as 
to  argue  that  coitus  is  sinful  even  within 
wedlock  unless  the  specific  purpose  is  con- 
ception in  every  embrace.  We  may  be  grate- 
ful that  a  wiser  view  prevailed  iti  the  classi- 
cal tradition  of  moral  theology,  where  it 
was  allowed  that  "married  love"'  is  a 
proper  part  of  marriage,  even  though  sec- 
ondary to  procreation. 

The  general  assumption  has  been  that 
only  by  suppressing  instinctual  demands 
can  "goodness"  or  "virtue"  be  achieved.  It 
is  actually  only  since  the  turn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  that  we  have  seen  a  whole- 
some and  mature  rebellion  against  this  re- 
pressive pattern  and  its  false  dualism  of 
"flesh"  and  "spirit."  On  the  whole,  it  has 
been  psychological  insight  which  has 
turned  the  trick.  We  have  been  able  to  get 
deeper  and  better  light  on  what  makes  peo- 
ple "tick,"  not  only  the  sinners  and  their 
undisciplined  conscious  sexuality,  but  also 
the  saints  and  their  often  quite  undisci- 
plined Mwconscious  sexuality.  We  have 
learned  enough  about  ourselves  to  stop  ad- 
miring merely  fear-driven  rectitude,  or — 
what  is  worse — the  kind  of  "virginity"  that 
is  technical  only  and  not  in  the  mind  or 
heart. 

People  are  commonly  inclined  to  make 
sex  Evil  No.  1,  ignoring  or  minimizing 
equally  or  even  more  important  ethical 
issues.  They  have  confused  morality  with 
sex  questions,  virtue  with  obedience  to  the 
sexual  taboos.  Such  evils  as  the  lack  of 
love,  ego  aggrandizement,  emotional  isola- 
tion, envy,  lust  for  power— these  are  often 


treated  as  less  important  than  failing  to  re- 
spect the  sexual  conventions.  It  is  a  faulty 
vahie  scale. 

The  most  evil  and  destructive  traits  are 
not  those  of  the  sexual  appetite,  which  is 
biologically  given  and  morally  neutral  in  it- 
self, but  the  irrational  emotional  passions 
such  as  hate,  fear,  greed,  ulcerous  striving 
for  status.  The  Victorian  patterns  of  hiding 
and  hush-hushing  sex  failed  miserably  to 
put  first  things  first.  They  "strained  out  the 
gnat  and  swallowed  the  camel."  And  none 
of  this,  in  any  case,  actually  reduced  our 
interest  in  sex;  it  only  activated  it  at  a  sly 
and  prurient  level  of  secrecy,  behind-the- 
scenes  humor,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  and 
erotic  advertising. 

Our  twentieth-century  revolt  against 
hole-in-corner  sex  was,  therefore,  a  healthy 
and  wholesome  thing,  but  unfortunately  it 
soon  went  in  its  reaction  to  fhe  opposite 
extreme.  It  fell  into  the  equally  absurd  idea 
that  sexual  behavior  lies  outside  any  kind 
of  ethical  code  or  philosophical  meaning 
whatever.  It  became  a  thing  in  itself  with- 
out relation  to  or  qualification  by  anything 
else,  whether  it  might  be  God,  society, 
beauty,  family,  partnership  or  self-disci- 
pline. Yet  it  is  obvious  that  if  our  attitudfe 
toward  others  is  the  concern  of  ethics  and 
philosophy  and  theology,  then  sexual  be- 
havior— one  of  the  most  vital  and  powerful 
expressions  of  our  relationship  with 
others — is  decisively  important  in  morals 
and  faith  and  world  view. 

Character  is  formed  through  social  ex- 
perience. It  is  not  sexual  behavior  that 
determines  character;  it  is  character  that 
determines  sexual  behavior.  Sex  does  not 
determine  what  kind  of  person  we  will  be. 
The  kind  of  person  we  are  determines  our 
sexual  manners  and  standards.  This  is  im- 
portant to  get  straight,  for  it  puts  first 
things  first. 

A  person  with  the  type  of  "character" 
that  is  a  drive  to  dominate  and  manipulate 
others  will  very  likely  meet  his  sexual  part- 
ner in  a  pattern  of  "I"  to  "it"  rather  than 
to  "thee."  He  will  enter  readily  into  fitful 
relations  with  prostitutes  and  casual  "pick- 
ups" along  the  way.  If  he  is  highly  aggres- 
sive, hungry  for  power  and  success,  he  will 
disregard  his  sexual  partner's  needs  and 
pleasures,  perhaps  even  engaging  in  sadistic 
practices  of  inflicting  pain.  If  he  is  emo- 
tionally mature,  capable  of  giving  as  well  as 
accepting  love  (the  key  to  the  art  of  loving), 
he  will  behave  accordingly.  Character,  the 
system  of  values  and  philosophy  by  which 
we  live,  is  what  determines  the  particular 
ways  in  which  we  handle  and  satisfy  the 
sexual  drive. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50 
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Easij  to  make  the  "busi^-daL("ufaLf— 


lidding  LmQ^Qcam^^' 


No  Cooking  / 


the  tang  of  cheesG- 
the  crunchinGSS  of 
graham  cracker  crust- 
the  tart- sweet  smoothness 
of  Jell-0  Lemon 
Instant  Pudding  1 


"BUSY-DA V"  Tr-», 

"AY   I-EMON  CHEESECAKE 

^^^^  package  C8o.)crea.e.eese./ 
1  package  JeJj.o  Lemon  r 

^coo,ed8-or9-i„eh;?r^*^"^'^^« 

Piacecreamcheeseinabo  ,  Crust 

S^rve  to  8  delighted  n     T'""'"-         '"'o  crust  ChT   k  J"^' 
•'^''-O  //75/^«/  Pudding  '       can  make  so 

Jell-O  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Many  of  the  50  known  health  values 
in  a  fresh  orange  are  found  mostly  in 

the  "meat"  of  the  fruit.  In  fact. . . 


...fresh  Sunkist  Oranges  provide  10  times 
more  of  the  important  bio-flavonoids 
and  protopectins  than  frozen  orange  juice* 


the  navel  means 
no  seeds,  easy  to  peel 


And  fresh  oranges  give  your 

family  aU  of  the  vitamin  C. 

Eat  whole  fresh  oranges... drink  whole  fresh  orange  juice 

Sunkist 

® 

The  Sunkist  trade-mark  stamped  on  the  fruit  is  your 
guarantee  of  the  finest  from  California-Arizona. 


'True  of  ajl  finely-strained  processed  juices. 
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We  often  hear  it  charged  by  "'oldsters"  that 
sex  standards  are  lower  today  than  they  used 
to  be.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  younger 
generation  accused  of  "going  to  the  dogs"  has 
had  its  growth  security  smashed  by  the  old- 
sters' wars  and  preparation  for  new  wars!  1  do 
not  believe  this  charge,  not  for  a  moment. 
What  is  true,  I  am  sure,  is  that  sexual  prom- 
iscuity for  both  sexes,  especially  before 
marriage,  is  more  common  than  it  used  to  be. 
This  is  the  kind  of  statement  for  which  it  is 
hard  to  find  proof,  but  I  believe  I  can  show 
that  it  is  probably  true  by  explaining  why  1  do 
not  think  that  sex  ideals  are  any  lower.  (If 
this  sounds  like  a  paradox,  just  have  the 
patience  to  see  how  it  clears  itself  up.) 

There  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  young 
people  today  are  any  less  conscientious  than 
their  parents  were,  or  less  successful  at  ma- 
turing emotionally.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  today's  youth  have  less  moral 
stamina  and  fiber  than  their  elders.  The  very 
excesses  of  juvenile  delinquency  that  have  us 
all  perturbed  and  uneasy  are  signs  of  anger, 
not  of  timidity,  of  misguided  purpose  rather 
than  softness. 

But  we  must  remember  that  morality  in 
practice  is  more  than  a  matter  of  ideals.  The 
iinlticemeiUs  or  motivations  or  incentives  of 
morality  are  geared  to  "sanctions"  as  well  as 
to  ideals.  We  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  be- 
cause there  is  an  expectation  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  background.  Rarely  if 
ever  do  people  actually  live  and  act  by  the 
maxim  "Virtue  is  its  own  reward."  The  tend- 
ency to  calculate  the  cost  of  righteousness  is 
a  trait  of  some  people  all  of  the  time,  and  of 
all  people  some  of  the  time.  Our  ideals  of 
love  and  of  sexual  expression,  therefore,  are 
just  as  high  as  they  ever  were.  What  has 
changed  are  the  sanctions  behind  our  loyalty 
to  the  ideals.  In  the  past  people  stayed  "in 
line"  as  far  as  sex  goes  because  they  feared 
the  consequences  if  they  got  out  of  line. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  religious 
sanctions  have  less  effect  than  formerly — 
especially  threats  such  as  "hell-fire"  have  lost 
the  cultural  standing  they  had  in  times  past. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  pnuleniial  sanc- 
tions have  changed  also.  The  technology  of 
sex,  the  means  of  prophylaxis  and  contracep- 
tion have  partially  removed  the  triple  terrors 
of  conception,  infection  and  detection.  Sex  is 
becoming  more  nearly  "safe."  There  are  also 
added  privacy  and  protection  in  the  anony- 
mous stranger  patterns  created  by  the  auto- 
mobile, the  apartment  house  and  "the  lonely 
crowd." 

Medicine  and  science  are  making  it  safer 
and  easier  to  break  the  traditional  rules  of  the 
sex  code.  Science  gives  us  control  over  na- 
ture's ways  of  working,  but  this  control  is 
morally  neutral — it  can  be  a  power  for  either 
good  or  evil.  Science,  by  its  successes  in  sex 
and  reproduction  (for  example  overcoming 
sterility),  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of  life,  in- 
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creases  our  moral  stature  and  responsibility  byf 
increasing  our  freedom  for  good  and  for  evi 
alike. 

Our  sex  standards  will  have  to  find  a  foun' 
dation  in  loyalty  and  devotion  to  some  loved! 
one,  because  many  of  the  old  self-centeredi 
fears  are  being  eliminated.  Our  loyalty  to  sex 
standards  must  become  a  matter  of  high-- 
commitment  relationship,  whether  the  penon 
loved  be  human  or  divine.  The  humanist's 
loyalty  (love  and  loyalty  go  together,  like  the 
song's  "horse  and  carriage")  will  be  offeree 
to  a  human  person;  the  theist  will  offer  hi* 
loyalty  to  a  divine  person,  to  God,  as  well 
to  a  human  lover.  Regardless,  the  rock- 
bottom  truth  is  that  our  sex  standards,  in  ar] 
era  of  medical  technology  and  urban  anonym-i 
ity,  depend  for  their  sanctions  upon  devotiorj 
rather  than  dread.  The  question  is  whether  we, 
can  be  loyal  to  the  positive  sanction  of  lov«: 
as  we  were  once  held  down  by  the  negatiw 
sanction  of  fear. 

Humanists  will  put  all  their  eggs  in  th 
basket  of  personal  integrity  and  loyalty  to  th; 
common  good — social  conscience.  This  is  par 
of  the  answer,  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  belie\ 
it  can  succeed  by  itself.  It  must  also  have  th 
sanction  of  some  "ultimate"  (religious)  co 
viction.  The  loyalty  needed  to  keep  mode 
people  hewing  to  the  line  of  the  old  ide 
must,  therefore,  be  bom  out  of  grace,  out 
the  spiritual  power  of  religious  convictii 
and  commitment.  Religious  faith  is  not  needt 
to  tell  us  what  is  good,  but  it  is  needed 
make  us  want  it  enough  to  work  for  it. 

I  am  assuming  without  question  that  1 
true  and  best  sex  ideal  is,  as  it  was  in  i 
prescientific  Christian  era,  a  marital  r 
nopoly— that  ideal  sexuality  lies  within 
marriage  bond.  Yet  what  I  have  said  abt 
the  efTect  of  changed  "techniques"  on  ethi 
would  be  valid  even  if  the  old  code  were  i 
jected  in  whole  or  altered  in  some  of  its  par 
In  either  case,  as  things  are  now  we  have 
act  out  of  love,  not  out  of  fear.  It  requir 
very  grown-up  people. 

Sex  is  dynamite.  Unchanneled  by  high  ch; 
acter,  it  leads  to  chaos  and  destruction.  Sex 
our  strongest  "hidden  persuader."  It  can 
the  fiercest  cement  of  relationship,  but  it  c 
also  be  the  lever  that  breaks  people  ap;i 
Conceived  broadly  as  "libido,"  infusing 
our  life  and  thought,  not  just  a  matter 
genital  activity,  sex  is  the  most  dynamic  of  c 
assets  as  a  means  to  good  ends,  including  b( 
interpersonal  joy  and  procreation.  The  dan 
we  face  is  that  though  technology  (met' 
and  industrial)  makes  intercourse  easier, 
moral  ability  to  serve  our  ideals  has  not  \ 
pace.  The  ideal  no  longer  finds  support  in 
"facts  of  life"  as  it  once  did.  This  is  wh, 
called  the  moral  lag,  and  it  is  a  religious 
moral,  not  a  scientific  problem.  It  is  n 
like  the  new  atomic  energy:  Science  give 
the  new  power,  but  to  what  end  will  we 
it?  For  better  living,  or  for  self-destruct 
Are  we  to  be  "by  love  possessed"  or  "b\ 
obsessed"? 


■First  pair  of  high  heals." 
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NEW  IDEAS:  fresh  from  the  Foremost  Dairy  Kitchens! 


Foremost  Cottage  Cheese 

-look  what  it  does  for  meals... morning,  noon  and  ni^t! 


1  Morning!  Bright  new  breakfast  idea!  Spread  pancakes  with  Foremost 
Cottage  Cheese.  Now  fold  'em  over  and  top  with  your  favorite  jam.  Presto: 
pancakes  with  personality!  And  with  Foremost's  fresh  sunny  flavor. 

2  Noon!  Light  and  lovely  lunch  idea!  Fill  hollowed  oranges  with  diced 
orange,  chopped  nuts  and  Foremost  Cottage  Cheese.  Wonderful!  Wonder- 
fully low  in  calories,  too -and  packed  with  Foremost's  extra  protein. 

3  Night!  Moonlight  pudding!  Alternate  layers  of  chocolate  pudding  and 
snow-white  Foremost  Cottage  Cheese.  Top  with  banana  slices-and  notice 
how  Foremost's  fabulous  flavor  tops  everything! 


In  some  areas, 
Foremost  Cottage  Cheese 
comes  to  you 
under  these  other 
Foremost  brand  names 


fLSd"H.r.k2epW)   YOUR  rAMIlY  GETS  THE  jSOSf  FROM  FOREMOST 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUKNi 
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SPECIAL  VALUES  ON 

ma 


The  Royalty  of  American- 
Oriental  Foods  ...Canned  and  Frozen 

Catch  the  flavor  and  excitement  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year's  Festival.  Xow's  the  season  when 
the  new  Chinese  year  begins— when  a  great 
variety  of  feasting  foods  is  prepared. 

To  help  ring  in  the  New  Year,  your  grocer 
is  featuring  special  values  on  Chun  King. 
Through  unique  cooking  and  packing  meth- 
ods, Chun  King  has  captured  all  the  crisp 
texture  and  delicate  flavoring  for  which  fine 
Cantonese  food  is  famous.  This  is  your  chance 
to  get  to  know  many  of  these  exotically 
dififereni  canned  and  frozen  foods.  Foods  that 
give  you  a  complete  change  of  pace  in  your 
menus — and  that  are  surprisingly  economical. 

Come  on  .  .  .  surprise  the  family  with  a 
superb  Cantonese  dinner  prepared  for  you  by 
Chun  King! 


Look  for  tlie  great 
variety  of  Chun  King 
frozen  foods 


M$o  available  in  Canad 

;|  Tr*(if  mark  rec.  by 
ChuD  Kinc  .S*Im. 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


Is  there  soiiiet  hing 
w  roiig  when  a 
w  ife  IS  hahilually 
more  ardent  tlian 
lier  husband? 

By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  I'li.D. 

I*rnnsYlvania  State  llnivt'rsil\ ,  Ih-partnivtit  of  Psych ology 

SOME  HUSBANDS  ARE  COLD 

"Why  don't  you  ever  write  an  article  about 
husbands  who  arc  sexually  cool?  Often,  when  I  read  an 
article  about  sex  problems  in  marriage,  I  think  that  if 
the  words  "husband'  and  'wife'  were  reversed,  the 
symptoms  would  be  ours.  We  are  both  in  our  late 
twenties  and  have  been  married  seven  years.  For  every 
time  my  husband  initiates  love-making,  I  approach  him 
three  or  four  times.  Even  then,  he  sometimes  makes  me 
feel  he  is  doing  me  a  favor.  I  don't  feel  I  am  too  de- 
manding, for  if  I  left  it  to  him,  once  a  month  would  be 
the  limit. 

"I  don't  disgust  him,  for  he  tells  people  I  am  better 
looking  now  than  when  we  were  married,  and  he  says 
he  enjoys  sex,  but  1  can't  believe  it.  It  isn't  that  he's 
effeminate  or  a  weakling.  He's  quite  strong,  active  in 
several  sports,  never  sick,  and  he  says  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  him  physically.  When  we've  talked  about 
the  problem,  he  says  it's  because  he  doesn't  get  enough 
sleep.  But  1  can't  get  him  to  go  to  bed  at  a  decent  hour. 
He  also  takes  great  interest  in  his  job.  It  just  seems  that 
his  work,  sports  and  hobbies  take  up  all  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm  with  nothing  left  over  for  sex. 

"I  hope  you'll  discuss  this  problem  soon,  for  other 
wives'  comments  make  me  feel  we're  not  unique.  There 
must  be  many  reasons  for  it,  and  one  of  them  might 
offer  some  hope." 

As  this  wife  suggests,  her  problem  is  not  uncommon. 
In  fact,  about  one  wife  in  six  reports  a  similar  situation. 
Significantly,  tl]e  difficulty  is  most  often  encountered 
among  wives'in  their  late  twenties  and  early  thirties. 
This  is  the  age  span  when  the  sex  drive  is  at  its  highest 
level  in  most  women,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation 
among  men.  The  average  male  reaches  the  peak  of  sex- 
ual capacity  before  twenty;  drive  from  that  time  on 
slowly  but  steadily  declines. 

Another  difference  between  husbands  and  wives  is 
frequently  overlooked.  What  has  happened  during  the 
day  or  even  the  previous  week  is  much  more  likely  to 
predispose  a  wife  toward  or  against  intercourse  than  is 
true  of  her  husband.  Again,  few  husbands  use  sex 
either  as  a  reward  or  a  punishment,  but  many  wives  do. 

Though  it  is  husbands  rather  than  wives  who  largely 
determine  the  pattern  of  sexual  behavior  in  marriage, 
this  pattern  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  wife's  reaction, 
especially  during  the  early  months  of  marriage.  When  a 
wife  has  shown  little  interest  in  sex,  or  has  frequently 
rejected  her  husband's  overtures  during  the  early  years 
of  marriage,  her  attraction  for  him  will  steadily  di- 
minish. If  his  sex  drive  is  intense,  he  may  seek  other 
sexual  partners.  If  it  is  relatively  weak,  advancing  age 
will  reduce  it  even  more.  Then,  as  the  wife  reaches  the 
stage  where  her  sexual  powers  are  at  their  height,  the 
earlier  situation  may  be  reversed;  she  becomes  the 
eager  one,  while  he  is  indifferent. 

In  no  other  area  of  human  behavior  are  individual 
differences  as  great  as  in  sexual  activities.  Typically, 
married  couples  between  age  twenty-five  and  thirty-five 
engage  in  intercourse  two  or  three  times  a  week,  but 
some  couples  average  only  once  a  month  while  others 
may  seek  the  experience  almost  daily.  There  is  no 
"right"  or  "wrong"  about  the  matter.  The  goal  should 
be  the  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  both  husband 
and  wife.  If  either  partner  is  made  to  feel  cheated,  de- 


prived and  rejected,  as  in  the  case  of  this  wife,  or  on  the 
other  hand  badgered,  put  upon  and  exhausted,  the  situ- 
ation is  unwholesome  and  a  threat  to  the  marriage. 

Usually  several  factors  are  involved  in  a  problem  of 
this  kind.  Here  are  some  questions  that  may  help  wives 
similarly  troubled  to  analyze  and  improve  their  re- 
lationship with  their  husbands: 

Is  he  in  good  health  ?  Neither  his  appearance  nor  his 
own  report  can  be  fully  trusted.  A  thorough  medical 
examination  provides  the  only  reliable  answer.  If  the 
wife  explains  the  situation  to  the  physician  (the  hus- 
band is  not  likely  to),  he  will  be  particularly  alert  to 
conditions  that  might  explain  it.  For  example,  pro- 
nounced overweight  or  excessive  drinking  always 
brings  reduction  in  sex  drive. 

Is  his  job  too  exhausting?  With  today's  forty-hour 
week,  mental  stress  is  more  likely  to  be  a  factor  than 
physical  fatigue.  Any  wife  knows  from  her  own  expe- 
rience that  too  heavy  a  work  load  reduces  interest  in  sex. 

Is  he  worried  ?  Anxiety  over  money,  family  matters  or 
anything  else  can  be  a  contributing  factor.  By  discuss- 
ing the  difficulty  sympathetically,  a  wife  can  help  relieve 
his  tension,  even  if  she  cannot  solve  the  problem. 

Is  he  getting  enough  rest  ?  Sheer  lack  of  sleep  may  be 
largely  to  blame. 

Is  sex  rewarding  for  him  ?  To  answer  this  question,  a 
wife  must  evaluate  all  aspects  of  her  marriage.  Has  she 
gladly  met  his  sex  needs  from  the  beginning?  Has  she 
refrained  from  using  sex  as  a  reward  or  punishment? 
Has  she  been  quickly  responsive  without  undue  em- 
phasis on  ritual?  Has  she  corrected  dissatisfaction  in 
other  areas  of  the  marriage? 

/.V  he  free  from  inhibitions  ?  If  so,  he  probably  dis- 
cusses sex  without  embarrassment,  is  outgoing,  warm 
and  friendly.  Any  negative  change  in  these  respects 
since  marriage  probably  reflects  his  wife's  failure  to  ap- 
preciate these  qualities. 

Is  he  sexually  maladjusted  ?  A  man  may  have  strong 
feelings  of  guilt  about  sex  that  go  back  to  childhood. 
Overcleanliness  or  extreme  neglect,  prudishness  or  pre- 
occupation with  filthy  sex  jokes,  undesirable  manner- 
isms often  suggest  maladjustment.  Professional  counsel 
is  usually  needed  to  treat  such  difficulties. 

Are  her  own  motives  sound  ?  The  wife  who  is  insecure, 
who  doubts  her  husband's  love,  who  is  bored,  who 
doesn't  enjoy  other  aspects  of  life  often  overemphasizes 
sex  and  expects  it  to  play  the  major  role  in  marriage. 
She  may  make  excessive  demands,  and  he  may  deny 
her  out  of  unconscious  resentment. 

Some  decline  in  a  husband's  sexual  interest  and  ca- 
pacity is  to  be  expected  with  advancing  years,  especially 
after  forty-five  or  fifty.  But  if  a  husband  at  marriage 
and  for  several  months  after  evinced  normal  or  strong 
desire,  any  marked  decrease  usually  means  something 
is  wrong.  Though  it  may  be  a  combination  of  physical 
and  psychological  factors,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
is  nothing  wrong  physically.  When  psychological  fac- 
tors are  the  cause,  a  wife  should  not  forget  that  her  own 
attitudes  and  actions  may  be  primarily  responsible. 
Once  physical  factors  have  been  corrected  or  ruled  out, 
the  sensible  wife  will  discuss  the  situation  with  her  hus- 
band. If  co-operative  effort  does  not  solve  the  problem, 
marriage  counseling  should  be  sought  without  delay. 

LOVE  IS  NOURISHED 
BY  COMMON  INTERESTS 

John  and  I  were  married  five  years  ago.  He 
was  twenty-three,  I  was  twenty-two.  No  couple  could 
have  been  happier  than  we  were  the  first  year.  Hardly 
a  day  went  by  that  we  didn't  do  something  together.  It 
was  lunch  or  dinner  in  town,  a  movie  or  show,  social 
visits  or  entertaining.  I  met  all  his  friends,  he  knew 
mine.  We  played  bridge,  occasionally  went  to  a  dance, 
and  there  was  always  so  much  to  do  and  talk  about. 
We  were  so  happy. 

"I  became  pregnant  shortly  after  our  first  anniver- 
sary. I  think  our  trouble  began  then.  I  wasn't  feeling  too 
well,  and  he  somehow  didn't  seem  sympathetic  and 
understanding.  His  work  came  first.  At  last  the  baby 
came  and  my  only  thought  was  that  it  was  like  being 
let  out  of  prison.  Our  third  year,  what  with  bottles  and 
colic,  wasn't  much  of  a  reprieve,  but  I  thought  the 
worst  was  over. 

"When  Jack  began  to  walk,  I  felt  free  to  leave  him 
with  a  baby  sitter  and  I  started  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  at 
the  country  club  playing  bridge  and  golf.  John  was  oc- 
casionally out  of  town  on  business,  and  when  he  wasn't 
he  was  working  very  hard.  He  usually  didn't  get  home 
before  seven  o'clock  (it  takes  an  hour  to  commute)  and 
he  got  his  own  breakfast  in  the  morning  because  he  left 
before  the  baby  was  bathed  and  dressed.  1  hated  not  to 
stay  home  when  he  was  too  tired  to  go  out,  but  1 
thought  it  did  give  him  a  good  chance  to  be  with  his  son, 
and  one  of  us  had  to  keep  up  social  appearances.  I  lived 
for  the  weekends,  for  we  played  bridge  on  Friday  night, 
golfed  the  next  day  and  partied  with  friends  that  night. 


"Then  we  bought  a  home  and  John  started  to  garden 
and  to  make  all  kinds  of  improvements  inside  and  out. 
First  it  was  a  rock  wall,  then  he  dug  out  a  swimming 
pool,  and  there  was  a  patio  and  outdoor  fireplace.  It 
was  hard  physical  labor  and  he  didn't  expect  me  to  help 
with  it.  But  it  left  him  too  tired  to  go  out,  since  the 
weekends  were  the  only  times  he  could  work  outdoors. 

"We  now  go  practically  nowhere  together  unless  it 
rains  or  snows.  I  pray  for  bad  weather,  but  we  get  less 
than  our  share.  John  is  doing  well  in  his  job  and  we 
have  no  financial  worries,  but  we  have  no  fun.  We  have 
practically  nothing  to  talk  about  any  more.  He  seems 
so  old  and  dull  and  maybe  I  am  dull  to  him.  But  I  don't 
want  it  to  be  like  this.  Tell  me  how  we  can  communicate 
and  gain  back  all  we  have  lost." 

This  is  a  big  order.  Though  this  wife  may  want  to  go 
back  to  the  old  whirl,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  John 
prefers  the  way  of  life  he  has  carved  out  for  himself.  On 
the  surface,  she  appears  to  be  a  shallow  person  and  un- 
able to  derive  any  enjoyment  from  life  unless  she  is  in 
the  midst  of  social  activities. 

Her  letter  is  more  revealing  for  what  it  doesn't  say 
than  for  what  it  does.  Her  happiness  the  first  year  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  stream  of  dancing,  dining  and 
social  activity.  She  never  says  she  loved  her  husband, 
she  doesn't  even  identify  the  work  he  does.  She  never 
prepared  her  husband's  breakfast,  and  thought  nothing 
of  leaving  him  alone  at  home  to  baby-sit  while  she  was 
out.  At  no  point  does  she  suggest  that  she  has  one 
single  constructive  interest,  nor  even  any  interest  in  her 
husband's  efforts  to  beautify  the  home  and  to  make  it 
more  livable.  There  is  no  mention  of  her  offering  to 
lend  a  hand  in  the  improvements  that  have  absorbed 
him.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  said  to  indicate  that  home 
as  such  carried  any  real  meaning  to  her.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  have  nothing  to  talk  about. 

Most  wives  would  be  delighted  to  have  a  homebody 
for  a  husband.  But  she  thinks  he  is  dull  and  old.  What 
she  wants  is  not  better  communication  with  her  hus- 
band, but  more  association  with  him  in  respect  to  her 
friends  and  diversions.  She  has  made  the  mistaken  as- 
sumption that  companionship  and  diversion  are  the 
same  thing.  If  this  wife  sincerely  wants  to  improve  the 
situation,  she  must  develop  greater  insight  into  the  true 
meaning  of  marriage.  Otherwise,  there  isn't  much  hope, 
since  her  point  of  view  is  primarily  shaped  by  what  she 
wants  from  life  rather  than  by  what  she  wants  from 
marriage  and  is  willing  to  give  it. 

DO  YOU  AGREE? 

/  can't  argue  my  wife's  coldness  out  of  her. 
Why  not? 

It  wasn't  reasoned  into  her  and  it  can't  be  reasoned 
out  of  her. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

Are  We  Training  Our  Children? 

Because  a  mother  spends  much  more  time  with  her 
children  in  their  formative  years,  she  has  a  much  greater 
opportunity  to  shape  their  attitudes  and  to  influence 
their  personality  than  does  their  father.  But  he  must  help 
her  develop  a  philosophy  and  program  for  their  welfare 
and  give  her  his  moral  support  in  carrying  it  out.  These 
questions  may  help  you  gauge  the  success  of  your  efforts. 

n  here  Your  Children  are  Concerned, 
Do  l  oH  and  Your  Husband: 

1.  Agree  on  how  they  shouhl  he  trained? 

2.  Settle  your  differences  privately? 

3.  Give  them  ample  love  and  alTeetion? 

4.  .Assign  regular  duties  appropriate  to  age? 

5.  Relate  privileges  to  responsil)iliti<»s? 

6.  Discipline  them  firmly  and  fairly? 

7.  Listen  understandingly  to  their  problems? 

n'ith  Your  Children,  Do  You: 

8.  Consistently  punish  disobedience? 

9.  Refuse  to  pick  up  after  them? 

10.  Guide  their  choices  in  T\  and  reading? 

11.  Lncourage  Sunday-school  attendance? 

12.  Respect  their  privacy  and  eonfi<lenees? 

13.  Show  real  interest  in  their  school  progress? 
11.  Change  decisions  only  for  sound  reasons? 

Love,  guidance  and  control  are  essential  to  the 
wholesome  development  of  your  growing  children. 
Token  companionship,  unearned  privileges  and  free- 
dom to  do  as  they  please  usually  lead  to  selfishness  and 
maladjustment  if  not  to  actual  delinquency.  If  the 
number  of  your  "Yes"  answers  is  no  more  than  ten, 
there  is  real  possibility  that  you  are  not  accepting  the 
responsibilities  inherent  in  parenthood. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


FROM  WESTINGHOUSE-THE  GREATEST  ADVANCE  IN  LIGHT  BULBS  IN  34  YEARS! 


New 

Shape 


Light 


Westinghouse  announces  the  first  major  advance  in  light  bulbs  since  1925.  It's  the  all-i-W 
Westinghouse  Eye  Saving  White  bulb  .  .  .  the  best  bulb  for  seeing  ever  developed.  lt';sC 
completely  new  it  makes  ordinary  bulbs  old-fashioned.  You'll  notice  the  difference  im  e- 
diately  —  in  the  look  and  feel  of  its  entirely  new  shape  ...  in  the  new  glare-free  light  it  gi  3S 
This  is  light  for  living.  Ask  for  it  at  your  neighborhood  store  . . .  now! 


Ordlnat)  bulb  has  burning  hot  New  Ere  Savlni  Bulb  gives  even, 
spot  in  center  that  causes  all-over  brightness  that's 
glare  and  harsh  shadows.      much  easier  on  your  eyes. 


WATCH  "WESTINGHOUSE 
LUCILLE  BALL— DESI  ARNAZ 
SHOWS'    CBS-TV  MONDAYS 


you  CAN  BE  SUKE...IF  ITS  VVestin^h' 

Westinghouse  Lamp  Division,  ^  ^  Bloonnfield,  New  ^ 


ouse 


MARCH,  1959 

OUR  READERS  WRITE  US 
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while  projects  for  a  young  mothers'  club 
at  our  church.  With  the  simple  instruc- 
tions, we  knitted  dozens  of  sweaters — that 
is,  the  other  girls  did  while  I  scoured  the 
city  for  sales  on  yarn,  begged  scraps, 
packed  and  shipped. 


Wooii  ('.h<M>. 


adopted  and  cared  for  ten  Korean  orphans, 
as  well  as  three  widowed  mothers.  My  hus- 
band and  I  were  so  fascinated  with  these 
children  that  we  "adopted"  one  of  our 
own,  Woon  Choo,  described  as  the  young- 
est and  best-loved  child  in  the  orphanage. 

Since  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
Korean  children  awaiting  "adoption,"  I 
thought  this  letter  might  help! 

Vours  very  sincerely, 
REin..\'H  M.  MEASE 

Doctors  Wa nt  to  Learn 

New  York  City 

Dear  Editors  :  I  was  talking  to  my  won- 
derful obstetrician  the  other  day  about 
your  recent  "Cruelty  in  Maternity  Wards" 
(December.  1958),  and  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  in  his  reaction.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  waiting  in  a  hospital 
to  deliver  a  baby  and  talking  to  a  group  of 
interns.  They  kept  saying,  "Why  don't 
you  go  along,  you've  got  a  family  waiting 
for  you?  We'll  deliver  this  lady." 

So  he  lectured  them  awhile  about  how 
important  it  is  to  establish  rapport  with  a 
patient  and  to  stay  with  her  during  labor, 
and  so  on,  then  asked  if  any  of  them  had 
read  the  articles  in  the  Journal.  They  had 
not  and  rather  derided  the  idea,  so  he 
rushed  out  and  bought  five  copies  of  the 
then  just  out  December  issue. 

His  main  point  to  then^^vfes  that  even  if 
women  only  thought  these  terrible  things 
happened  to  them,  or  exaggerated  them 
tremendously,  then  they  had  already  been 
subjected  to  more  than  they  could  or  should 
stand.  And  his  point  for  the  Journal  is 
that  these  young  fledgling  doctors  want  to 
learn,  to  understand  and  to  be  good  doctors. 

His  idea  is  that  they  are  the  people  who 
should  see  these  articles,  and  wouldn't  it 
be  possible  to  send  reprints  out  to  all  the 
training  hospitals?  Would  it?  j.  A. 

How  I  Met  My  Man 

Kerhonkson,  New  York 
Dear  Editors:  There  I  was.  secretary- 
receptionist  for  a  large  feed  concern,  solely 
dedicated  to  farmers,  when  in  walked  my 
future  husband. 

What  ambled  nonchalantly  past  my 
desk  was  a  big  bronzed  man,  naked  to  the 
waist,  complete  with  a  two-day  beard,  an 
'  old  cap,  a  pair  of  faded  Levis,  and  a  ciga- 
rette precariously  dangling  from  the  lips. 
He  walked  into  the  boss'  office  unan- 
nounced. A  large  mongrel  dog  pattered  in 
after  him. 

1"For  Pete's  sake !"  I  gasped.  "What  was 
that?" 
w  i  The  senior  bookkeeper  sh-hed  me  loudly; 
♦•  theaccountant  smiled  mysteriously,  and  the 
•  junior  bookkeeper  sighed,  "That's  Sam." 
'  ,     "Sam  who?"  I  asked. 


"The  boss'  bachelor  brother,"  the  ac- 
countant explained  patiently. 

"He's  the  catch  of  his  town,"  declared 
the  junior  bookkeeper. 


"Well,  nobody  better  throw  him  my 
way,"  I  answered  smugly. 

But  farmers  don't  always  look  as  if 
they've  just  come  out  of  the  old  red  barn, 
and  we  began  dating.  However,  it  was  only 
after  our  fourth  date  that  he  kissed  me. 
Previously.  1  had  taken  to  staring  into  the 
mirror  wondering  what  was  wrong  with 
me.  Hi-  positively  ignored  my  batting  eye- 
lashes, new  perfume  and  Veronica  Lake 
hairdo ! 

1  proposed  to  him  in  November  in  his 
father's  kitchen.  I  said,  "Sam,  will  you 
inarr\'  nie?"  and  Sam  answered,  "No,  but 
V\\  always  admire  your  choice."  So  I  went 
home  and  cried.  I  vowed  at  our  next  date 
I  would  end  our  seeing  each  other  once 
and  for  all.  But  at  3:30  a.m.  on  my  porch, 
he  ordered  me  to  get  a  measurement  for 
an  engagement  ring. 

"I'm  going  to  marry  you  to  put  you  out 

of  N-oiu'  misery,"  he  said.  I  awakened  my 

parents  to  tell  them  the  news.  My  father 

rolled  over  and  went  back  to  sleep;  my 

mother  began  to  cry;  and  267  people  at- 

tendi'd  the  weddins;.  o-  i 

Smcerely. 

SUZANNE  COHEN 

P.S.  Vou  won't  Ijelieve  this,  but  I  spent 
my  honeymoon  with  13  fellows.  All  Sam's 
friends  tlrw  down  to  Miami  to  join  us! 

^  Our  thanks  to  all  who  hai  o  sent  us  their 
amrtsliip  stories  since  ire  asked  for  them 
in  the  July  JoiKV  If  e'll  be  puhlisinnfi 
others  anionn  our  favorites  in  the  months 
to  cowe.  I'.l). 

From  a  New  Mother 

Si.  Louis,  Missouri 

Dear  Sirs:  My  woeful  tale  concerns  the 
brand-new,  first-time  mother  and  how  to 
treat  her  when  she  and  baby  return  from 
the  hospital. 

DON'T,  unless  you  are  a  member  of  her 
immediate  family,  come  barreling  over  to 
visit  the  newcomer  for  at  least  one  week — 
better  two.  Don't  telephone  during  that 
first  week.  The  mother  has  sufficient  noise 
with  the  perplexing  crying  of  her  infant. 

DO,  when  you  visit,  limit  your  number 
to  no  more  than  two  people.  Don't  stay 
very  long. 

There  !  With  my  next  baby,  I'm  going  to 
rip  oat  the  phone,  close  the  blinds  and 
padlock  all  doors.  MRS.  B. 

All  for  $50 

Charleslon.  West  Virginia 
Dear  Editor  of  L.H.J. :  I  just  had  to  let 
you  know  how  grateful  we  are  for  a  JouR- 
N.\L  idea  which  saved  us  close  to  S400.  We 
badly  needed  cupboard  space  in  our  dining 
room,  and  the  only  thing  we  had  hit  upon 
was  twin  corner  cupboards  which  cost 
close  to  S200  each.  Then  we  decided  to 
tackle  this  idea  of  yours,  changing  it  to 
suit  our  needs.  The  materials  cost  us  be- 
tween ,S40  and  S50. 


"Journal"  room. 


Behind  the  louvered  doors  on  the  right 
side  is  (guess  what !)  my  husband's  "  ham  " 
rig,  and  the  drawer  below  opens  into  his 
desk.  The  louvered  doors  and  desk  on  the 
left  are  mine,  and  the  cabinets  hold  all  my 
china,  silver  and  glassware.  The  wood  is 
pine,  with  Earl\-  American  stain.  It  is  al- 
most a  perfect  match  for  our  cherry  table 
and  chairs  and  we  are  very  happy  about 
the  whole  thing  !  Sincerely. 

MARV  JANE  KRAFT 
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NEW  PALMOLIVE  GIVES 

New  Life  to  Your  Complexion 
Sa1ely...6ently! 

palmolive's  rich  lather  CONTAINS- 

No  drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams! 
No  irritating  deodorants! 


You  can  give  your  complexion  New  Life  —  leave  it  softer,  fresher 
— with  New  Palmolive  care.  New  Palmolive's  mildness  lets  you  cleanse 
for  more  thoroughly  than  you'd  dare  to  do  with  harsher  soaps.  No 
drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams!  No  irritating  deodorants! 
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Peas  Indienne . .  .  inspired  by  the  Orient  for 

adventurous  tastes,  and 


Whether  you  try  them  in  an  exotic  dish  hke  this,  or 
just  hot,  buttered  and  dehcious,  there's  nothing 
ordinary  about  Del  Monte  &i^£y  QwuJen  Peas ! 

They're  better  peas,  better  grown.  They're  all 
selected  for  flavor  and  tenderness.  And  you  get 
the  smaller,  sweeter  peas  combined  with  the 
richer-tasting,  larger  ones  —  in  a  happy  natural 
flavor  blend  that's  characteristic  of  a  batch  of 
fresh  peas  you'd  shell  and  cook  yourself. 

This  kind  of  flavor  and  tenderness  makes  the 
convenience  of  canned  peas  a  complete  joy.  Taste 
Del  Monte         QwuUn  Peas— you'll  see! 


D  easy  with  Del  Monte  Peas 


PEAS  INDIENNE 


2  tablespoons  butter  or 
margarine 

'A  to  %  teaspoon  curry 
powder,  according  to  taste 


'/i  to  Vi  cup  salted 
peanuts,  chopped 

1  can  (17  02.)  DEL  MONTE 
Brand  daUV  Qa-ukn.  Peas 


Melt  butter  or  margarine.  Mix  in  curry  powder,  add  peanuts; 
saute  2  min.  Add  well-drained  DEL  MONTE  Peas  and  mix  care- 
fully with  a  fork  till  peas  are  hot.  (Be  sure  to  use  a  light  hand- 
remember,  all  these  peas  are  tender!)  Serves  4.  Here  we've 
shown  Peas  Indienne  served  in  individual  covered  lacquered 
wooden  bowls  to  Seep  them  hot  — with  tiny  roasted  chickens 
and  rice  garnished  with  DEL  MONTE  Spiced  Peaches.  Also 
delicious  to  serve  with  fried  chicken,  meats  or  fish. 


Peas 
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WHAT  WE  DO 
WHERE  WE  GO 

WHOM  WE  MEET 


Peter  Briggs  gels  the  low-down  on  love  from  Kim  Novak. 


50  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 

In  March,  1909,  Emmcline  Pank- 
liiirst  ami  her  (laughter  Clirisla- 
bel  were  kickiii>;  up  a  riiiiipiis  for 
woiiion'w  rightB  in  England,  1ml 
most  American  women  showed  hl- 
th-  interent  in  havinp;  the  vote.  I've 
(iot  Hinf;s  on  My  Finders  was  a 
hit,  and  ho  were  the  new  electric 
vacuum  ch'aners  and  clothes  wash- 
ers. Not  one  woman  in  ten  thou- 
sand in  the  U.S.  wore  silk  stock- 
xn^x.  They  wore  cotton  or  wool,  in 
only  two  colors,  white  or  hiack, 
and  high-laced  shoes. 

In  the  March,  IWf,  JOUKWI-  n 
mother  telh  hoiv  she  haiiilleil  a 
ten-year-ttld  son  m/i<»  lea.s  inso- 
lent to  her.  *'/  speak  to  yon  as  I 
u-onUl  to  any  ilentlenian  of  iny 
acquaintance,"  she  loUt  him. 
"arul  I  expect  you  to  aflilress 
nie  tcith  the  courtesy  tliie  to  ii 
tcoman." 

"Charming  is  a  netv  color  called 
prune,"  remarks  Mrs.  Ralston. 
"Coats  are  hip  length  and  the  new, 
slimmer  shirts  have  sharp  little  tails 
in  the  back  which  lie  nut  more  than 
two  inches  on  the  ground,  a  really 
practical  length  to  icear  and  to  lift 
easily." 

"Martha:  The  high^^tiiT  pompa- 
dour is  no  longer  fashionable. 
The  hair  should  he  parted  at  the 
center  and  drawn  back  sul'tly  in 
classical,  Grecian  style,  with  a 
pufT  over  the  ears  and  a  Psyche 
knot  in  back." 

Manners:  "It  is  not  customary  to 
remove  one's  gloves  when  eatinfi 
unless  seated  at  a  table.  With  a 
fork  one  can  eat  salad  or  cake 
without  soiling  one's  gloves  in  the 
slightest." 

"Only  intimate  friends  are  pri\i- 
leged  to  call  in  the  morniniu:. 
except  on  business,  to  ask  fur 
information  about  a  servant,  for 
charity,  or  to  inquire  for  a  friend's 
health." 

"Pretty  Girl  Questions:  The  daily 
tub  bath  has  been  called  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  between  a  thor- 
oughbred girl  and  one  of  the  mid- 
dle class." 


M  ill  ions  of  beautiful  women,  we're  told,  long  to  be  as  beautiful  as  Audrey  Hepburn, 
Loretta  Young,  Debbie  Reynolds  or  Claudette  Colbert;  as  Dinah  Shore,  Kim  Novak 
or  Judy  Holliday;  as  Jane  Powell,  Mariene  Dietrich  or  Elizabeth  Taylor.  But  oh  my! 
wait  till  they  hear  what  we  learned  at  lunch  the  other  day  with  Dawn  Norman  and 
a  group  of  beauty  experts  who  shall  be  nameless.  For  it  came  out  in  the  proceedings 
that  not  one  of  the  ladies  named  above  and  renowned  for  her  looks  but  has  been 
acutely  conscious  on  occasion  of  some  beauty  flaw  in  herself.  Even  though  it  might 
have  taken  an  expert  to  tell. 

For  instance,  Audrey  used  to  fret  about  the  smallness  of  her  head;  Loretta  thinks 
l.orrttns  too  thin,  and  Judy  worries  about  Judy''s  weight.  Debbie^ s  deep-set  eyes  prey  on  her 
(ijuite  differently  from  the  way  they  do  on  us) ;  Claudette'' s  close-ups  were  always  taken  from 
the  left,  which  she  believed  ivas  better  than  her  right;  and  Dinah  has  to  let  her  hair  fall 
softly  full  behind  her  ears  to  camouflage  a  determined  jawline.  Directors  and  dressers, 
impossible  to  please,  it  is  said,  try  to  narrow  Kim's  apparent  width  below  the  waist; 
Mariene  likes  to  make  her  hands  look  smaller;  Jane  would  love  to  look  taller,  ivhile 
lovely  Liz,  so  easy  to  look  at,  keeps  wishing  she  were  longer-waisted.  "Who  doesnt  have 
problems?"  sighed  Dawn. 

Back  at  the  Workshop  we  bumped  into  Peter  Briggs,  who  couldn't  wait  to 
show  us  a  picture  of  himself  sitting  on  a  sofa  with  one  of  our  problem  beauties, 
Kim  !\ovak  no  less.  "I  was  interviewing  her  on  the  subject  of  love,"  Peter  ex- 
plained. "She  said  she  thought  it  was  a  very  interesting  subject.  She  told  me  why 
her  hair  wasn't  lavender."  "Listen,  Peter,  didn't  she  say  anything  about  her 
hips?"  "No;  she  said  she  used  to  be  a  model,  and  got  in  the  movies  more  or  less  by 
accident.  Just  happened  to  go  along  to  the  studio  with  a  friend  who  was  looking  for 
a  job."  "Now,  Peter,  pay  attention.  Would  you  say  Kim's  hips  are  too  wide?" 
"Well,  maybe  for  a  model,"  Peter  ventured,  "but  definitely  not  for  a  woman!" 


There  are  close  onto 
a  million  words  in 
the  English  language, 
of  which  It  inston 
Churchill  has  a 
working  vocabulary 
of  about  50,000, 
probably  the  biggest 
of  any  human  being, 
and  exceeded  only 
by  that  new  l.B.M. 
thinking  machine  in 
Boston  with  10,000 
more,  but  whichcan't 
write  anywhere  near  as  well  as  Sir  Win- 
ston—or nearly  so  well,  as  our  copy  editor 
here,  Jack  H  erner,  would  prefer  us  to 
say.  Jack  not  only  reads,  twice,  every 
word  that  goes  into  the  Journal,  once  in 
manuscript  and  once  in  proof,  including 
the  words  we're  writing  now  about  him, 
but  reads  them  with  the  concentration  of 
a  watchmaker,  for  spelling,  syntax  and 
factuality.  He  has  to  know  all  the  an- 


^  Wordy"  Churchill. 


swers.  "Jack,  how  many  words  does  the 
average  person  use?"  we  asked  him. 
"Fifteen  thousand."  "How  many  does 
he  understand?"  "Twice  that  many." 
"Who  is  your  favorite  word  user  at  the 
moment  ?"  "John  Marquand.  He  makes 
the  most  ordinary  words  express  the 
most  extraordinary  thoughts.  He  wouldn't 
think  of  going  in  for  sesquipedalianism. 
That's  a  word  for  your  l.B.M.  machine." 

"It  all  started  with  a  letter  from  the 
Gonitis  in  Hong  Kong,  where  they  had 
just  read  the  article  I'd  been  working 
on  with  them  in  India,  and  Mrs. 
Could  said  it  ought  to  make  a  book. 
Well,  it  finally  did,"  Margaret  Parton 
told  us,  "and  I've  called  it  The  Leaf 
and  the  Flame.  It's  all  about  the  spell- 
binding world  of  peacocks  and  ele- 
phants, teak  houseboats,  partition 
riots,  Gandhi,  Nehru,  saffron-robed 
holy  men,  and  a  lot  about  my  baby 
that  was  being  born."  "Is  this  the  leaf 
in  your  title?"  we  asked,  looking  at  a 


Margaret  Parian  working  (under  difficulties)  on  The  Leaf  and  the  Flame. 


leaf-thin  wafer  of  silver  that  lay  on 
the  pilau  of  rice  with  almonds  that 
Margaret  had  prepared  for  lunch. 
"No,  that  is  silver-leaf  from  Delhi. 
I  just  use  it  to  decorate  the  dish.  But 
in  India  they  eat  it.  They  say  it's  good 
for  the  liver."  The  Leaf  and  the  Flame 
(Knopf)  will  be  out  any  day  now. 
You'll  find  it  very  good  for  the  soul. 

The  magnificent  Lasker  art  collection  is 
literally  priceless.  The  famed  paintings 
the  Journal  has  been  bringing  you  (page 
94  in  this  issue)  are  valued  at  something 
like  a  million  dollars — but  art  that  trans- 
fixes has  no  fixed  price.  Interviewing 
lovely  Mrs.  Lasker  in  her  home,  Jean 
Freeman  asked  if  she  ever  takes  for 
granted  being  surrounded  by  such  breath- 
taking masterpieces.  She  doesn't  con- 
sciously stare  at  them,  she  said,  but  when 
she  lends  one  to  a  museum,  she  misses  it 
terribly.  "And  if  too  many  are  out  at 


Jean  Freeman  and  Mrs.  Lasker. 

once,  I  just  leave  home— the  whole  house 
seems  empty."  She  recalled  that  she  and 
her  late  husband  disagreed  about  art 
only  once  in  their  twenty-five  years  of 
collecting.  He  liked  a  painting  she  dis- 
liked: she  was  anxious  to  buy  one  he 
couldn't  stand.  What  happened?  "We 
bought  both." 

''Can  you  send  me  a  pattern  for  knickers  ?" 
asked  a  reader.  ''My  husband  needs  plus 
fours  and  blazer — impossible  to  find," 
wrote  another.  "How  would  you  sew  a 
bustle?"  asked  a  third.  Pattern  Editor 
iS'ora  O' Leary  fought  panic  by  asking  us 
what  year  it  was.  Time  had  not  turned 
backward.  Antique-car  owners  had  leaped 
forward  on  hearing  she  had  989  old 
Journal  patterns.  "We  match  costumes 
to  our  cars  for  parades  and  parties,"  mem- 
bers of  the  Antique  Automobile  Club 
Association  finally  told  our  relieved  pat- 
tern editor.  We  are  baffled  with  her  still 
over  a  reader  question  none  of  us  can 
answer:  "  Why  don't  men  save  old  wedding 
clothes  in  attics  the  way  women  do  ?" 
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NIATURE  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH 


^eginnmg  a  love  story  which  was  really  lived, 
in  tlie  midst  oj  England's  most  flamboyant  court . .  . 

the  story  of  a  girl  whose  hazjcl  eyes  were  flecked  with  gold. 

"Ohey  disturbed  men"— and  history. 


Henry  VIII  was  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  in  his  thirties, 

seeking  to  divorce 
Katherine  of  Aragon. 


Jsy  Jan  lihtcott 


They  teased  Katryn  Parr: 
"She  won't  do  her  needleworic  because 

a  fortuneteller  told 
her  she  would  be  queen,  that  her  hands 
were  ordained  for  scepters." 


Katryn  Parr  sat  demurely  on  the  bench  in  the 
garden  at  Burlingamc,  her  slippers  resting  on  the 
grass  at  her  feet,  pecking  out  from  under  the  bril- 
liant green  skirt.  The  skirt  was  girdled  with  bright 
red,  and  a  red  shawl  was  over  her  shoulders,  for 
even  though  the  sun  felt  warm  the  September  day 
held  a  chill  in  its  air. 

Regardless  of  the  chill,  at  her  feet  sprawled  the 
two  middle  sons  of  the  Burlingames;  seventeen 
and  eighteen  they  were,  long  and  lean  and  tanned. 
They  sprawled  a  good  six  feet,  each  of  them,  booted 
legs  thrust  out,  for  they  were  always  dressed  for 
riding.  They  lay  on  the  grass,  and  patted  their  dogs 
and  gave  themselves  to  the  old,  old  game  of  egging 
each  other  on  to  win  favor  from  Katryn  Parr. 

Their  eyes  lingered  on  the  familiar  and  rapturous 
sight  of  her  red  curls,  caught  back  under  her  cap 
and  spilling  over  her  collar  as  she  tossed  her  head. 
Against  her  white  skin,  her  dark  straight  brows 
were  startling,  and  when  they  said  something  she 
particularly  approved  they  would  get  the  full  force 
of  her  eyes.  They  were  hazel,  flecked  with  gold,  and 
as  one  of  the  boys  said,  "They  disturbed  a  man." 
Katryn  was  sewing.  Occasionally  she  would 
glance  up  and  flash  one  of  them  a  long  look, 
either  merry  or  reproving,  depending  on  what  they 
had  said  to  cause  her  to  glance  at  them 
instead  of  her  needle.  But  today  they  did 
not  get  many  glances  from  those 
golden  eyes. 

"What  are  you  making  that  you 
cannot  even  give  me  a  laugh,  or  a 
sigh,  or  a  glance?"  Richard  was 
eighteen,  and  considered  him- 
self by  far  the  elder. 

"A  New  Year's  present,"  she 
said  absently.  She  did  glance  up 
now,  not  at  the  boys  at  her  feet 
but  across  the  lawn  toward  the  big 
manor  house,  from  which  there 


Here  Katryn  was  born.  Her  father,  an  official  in  the  king's  court, 
died  when  she  was  five,  the  castle,  plus  her  dowry  money, 

going  to  her  brother.  She  could  not  see  staying  at  Kendal  while 
youth  ran  out.  She  dreamed  of  London  and  the  life  at  court. 


were  coming  all  kinds  of  sounds,  and  all  kinds  of 
voices,  but  none  of  them  the  one  she  wanted  to 
hear.  She  moved  a  little  restlessly  on  the  bench. 
Certainly  he  would  come;  he  had  said  he  could 
come.  Her  heart  beat  fast  as  she  thought  of  it,  and 
she  wet  her  lips,  and  lowered  her  eyes  so  as  to  con- 
ceal from  the  boys  the  quick  flash  of  triumph  in 
them. 

For  this  was  triumph  indeed.  A  year  ago — nay, 
six  months  ago — he  wouldn't  have  noticed  her  at 
all.  Many  had  been  the  time  he'd  passed  her  by 
when  she  came  to  visit  Joan,  her  best  friend.  It  had 
only  been  last  week  that  he  had  said,  in  a  surprised 
tone,  "Why,  by  the  Mass,  ye've  grown  up!"  And, 
looking  down,  his  blond  head  on  one  side,  he  had 
suddenly  smiled. 

She  had  lowered  her  eyes  to  let  him  see  the  thick 
bristly  lashes,  and  she  had  thought.  Marry,  Hugo 
is  a  man;  he  is  twenty.  For  six  months  Fve  been 
dreaming  about  him  and  now  suddenly,  the  knave, 
he  thinks  all  he  has  to  do  is  notice  me. 

"Marry,  sir,"  she  said  haughtily,  "thou'rt  a  very 
dolt  not  to  have  discovered  it  afore.  I'm  almost 
sixteen,  the  same  as  your  sister  Joan."  She  tossed 
her  head  and  made  a  move  to  pass  by  him,  for  they 
were  in  a  narrow  passage  between  the  scullery  and 
the  door  to  the  garden. 

"Hold  on,"  he  said,  taking  a  step  back.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  offend  thee." 

"Fie  on  you,  Hugo,"  she  said.  "Pray  let  me  pass." 

He  did  so,  and  she  went  out  into  the  garden. 

He  spoke  to  the  back  of  her  head:  "May  I  come, 
too,  mistress?" 

She  stopped  and  they  faced  each  other.  "Hugo," 
she  said  softly,  "I  am  not  a  child,  and  I  mislike  be- 
ing treated  like  one."  She  ran  her  red  tongue  over 
her  lips,  for  she  was  a  bit  nervous  about  talking 
with  him  thus. 

Then  she  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  her  with  a 
strange  look  in  his  continued  on  page  96 


"One  must  learn  to  fit  oneself  to  a  world 
at  which  one  is  sometimes  at  odds,"  he  said. 

"You  shouldn't  be  here." 


c 

^teady  rain  slanting  through  the  harsh  glare 
*^  of  its  headlights,  the  taxicab  swung  into 
the  approach  to  Winnipeg  Airport,  screeched  pro- 
testingly  and  came  to  a  stop  outside  the  reception 
building.  Its  passenger  seized  an  overnight  bag 
and  hurried  to  the  swing  doors. 

Inside,  the  warmth  and  lights  halted  him.  He 
turned  down  the  collar  of  his  damp  topcoat, 
glanced  at  the  wall  clock,  then  strode  to  the  de- 
parture desk  of  Cross-Canada  Airlines,  deserted 
now  except  for  the  passenger  agent  checking 
through  a  manifest. 

"Look,"  said  the  man  in  the  topcoat  urgently, 
"have  you  got  a  seat  on  Flight  98  for  Vancouver?" 

The  passenger  agent  shook  his  head.  "Sorry, 
sir.  Not  one.  With  the  big  game  in  Vancouver  to- 
morrow, things  are  chock-full.  All  our  flights  are 
completely  booked— I  doubt  if  you'll  be  able  to 
get  out  of  here  before  tomorrow  afternoon." 

The  man  swore  softly.  "I've  got  to  be  in  Van- 
couver by  tomorrow  noon." 

"There's  a  charter  flight  in  from  Toronto. 
They're  going  out  to  the  coast  for  this  game.  I  be- 
lieve they  were  a  few  seats  light.  Perhaps  you  could 
grab  one  of  those." 

"Where  do  I  ask?" 

The  agent  waved  across  the  hall.  "Right  over 
there.  The  Maple  Leaf  Air  Charter." 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  said  the  man.  He  walked 
briskly  over  to  a  smaller  desk,  behind  which  an- 
other agent  sat  busily  writing.  He  looked  up  as  the 
nian  arrived. 

"I  wonder,  can  you  help  me?  Have  you  a  seat 
left  on  a  flight  to  Vancouver?" 

"Vancouver.  I'll  see. "  The  pencil  checked  rapidly 
down  a  passenger  list.  Then:  "Just  one.  Flight's 
leaving  straightway." 

"That's  fine.  Can  I  have  that  seat,  please?" 

The  agent  reached  for  a  ticket  stub.  "Name, 
sir?" 

"George  Spencer."  It  was  entered  quickly,  with 
the  flight  details. 

In  a  moment  the  bag  was  weighed  and  labeled. 

"Here  you  are,  sir.  Go  to  gate  three  and  ask  for 
Flight  714.  The  plane's  about  to  leave." 

Spencer  nodded,  and  hurried  to  the  departure 
gate.  Outside,  the  chill  night  air  pulsated  with  the 
whine  of  aero  engines.  A  commissionaire  directed 
him  across  the  floodlit  apron,  gleaming  in  the  rain, 
to  a  waiting  aircraft  whose  four  propellers  were 
shining  silver  disks  in  the  light  of  the  overhead  arc 
lamps.  Already  men  were  preparing  to  disengage 
the  passenger  ramp.  Bounding  across  the  inter- 
vening puddles,  Spencer  reached  them  and  ran  up 
the  steps.  He  ducked  into  the  aircraft  and  was 
joined  shortly  by  a  stewardess,  who  smiled  and 
made  fast  the  door. 

"There's  a  seat  for'ard,"  said  the  girl. 

Spencer  slipped  out  of  his  coat,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  walked  to  the  vacant  seat.  He  bundled  his 
coat  with  some  difficulty  into  the  luggage  rack,  re- 
marking, "They  never  seem  to  make  these  things 
big  enough,"  to  the  neighboring  passenger,  and 
then  sank  down  onto  the  soft  cushions. 

"Good  evening,"  came  the  stewardess'  sprightly 
voice  over  the  public-address  system.  "The  Maple 
Leaf  Air  Charter  Company  welcomes  aboard  its 
new  passengers  to  Flight  714.  We  hope  you  will 
enjoy  your  flight.  Please  fasten  your  safety  belts. 
We  shall  be  taking  off"  in  a  few  mo- 
ments." ^ 

As  Spencer  fumbled  with  his  catch, 
the  man  next  to  him  grunted,  "That's 
a  pretty  sobering  sentence.  Don't 
often  see  it,"  and  nodded  to  a  small 
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notice  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  reading 
Your  life  belt  is  under  the  seat. 

Spencer  laughed,  "/'c/  certainly  have  been  sunk 
if  I  hadn't  caught  this  bus,"  he  said. 

"Oh?  Pretty  keen  fan,  eh?" 

"Fan?"  Spencer  remembered  that  this  was  a 
charter  flight  for  a  ball  game.  "Er— no,"  he  said 
hastily.  "I'm  rushing  off  to  Vancouver  to  keep  a 
business  appointment.  I'd  like  to  see  that  game, 
but  it's  out  of  the  question,  I'm  afraid." 

His  companion  lowered  his  voice.  "I  shouldn't 
say  that  too  loudly,  if  I  were  you.  This  plane  is 
crammed  with  squareheads  who  are  going  to  Van- 
couver with  one  purpose  only— and  that's  to  root 
for  their  boys  and  to  roar  damnation  and  defiance 
at  the  enemy." 

Spencer  chuckled  again  and  leaned  out  from  his 
seat  to  look  round  the  crowded  cabin.  There  was 
evidence  of  a  typical,  noisy,  roistering  but  good- 
natured  party  of  sports  fans.  To  Spencer's  imme- 
diate right  sat  a  man  and  his  wife,  their  noses 
buried  in  the  pages  of  sports  magazines.  Behind 
them,  four  supporters  were  pouring  Rye  into  paper 
tumblers.  Behind  the  slightly  alcoholic  foursome 
were  other  obvious  team  supporters,  mostly  big, 
red-faced  men  intent  on  playing  the  game  that  lay 
ahead  in  Vancouver  before  it  took  place. 

Spencer  turned  to  the  man  beside  him.  He  noted 
the  quiet  suit,  of  good  cut  originally  but  now  well 
crumpled,  the  tie  that  didn't  match,  the  lined  face 
and  graying  hair.  A  face  of  character.  Spencer  de- 
cided. Behind  it  the  red  lights  of  the  perimeter 
track  had  begun  to  slide  past  as  the  aircraft  rolled 
forward. 

"I  sound  like  a  heretic,"  said  Spencer  con- 
versationally, "but  I  must  confess  that  I'm  on  my 
way  to  the  coast  on  a  sales  trip." 

His  companion  showed  a  polite  interest.  "What 
do  you  sell?"  he  inquired. 

"Trucks.  Lots  of  trucks." 

"I  thought  they  were  sold  by  dealers." 

"So  they  are.  I  get  called  for  when  a  deal  is 
cooking  that  involves  maybe  thirty  to  a  hundred 
trucks.  The  local  salesmen  don't  like  me  too  well 
because  they  say  I'm  the  sharpshooter  from  the 
head  office  who  turns  up  with  the  special  prices 
and  clinches  a  deal  that  perhaps  they've  spent 
weeks  nursing.  I  get  a  wire  telling  me  to  drop 
everything  and  be  in  Vancouver  by  lunchtime  to- 
morrow. A  big  contract  is  going  off  the  rails  there, 
and  fast."  Spencer  sighed,  then  sat  upright  in  mock 
earnestness.  "Hey,  if  you  want  forty  or  fifty  trucks 
I  can  give  you  a  good  discount.  Feel  like  running 
a  fleet?" 

The  man  beside  him  laughed.  "I'm  a  doctor. 
I  couldn't  afford  to  buy  one,  let  alone  forty.  Foot- 
ball is  the  only  extravagance  I  allow  myself." 

Leaning  back  on  the  headrest  Spencer  said, 
"Glad  to  have  you  around,  doctor.  If  I  can't  sleep 
you  can  prescribe  a  sedative." 

As  he  spoke  the  engines  thundered  to  full  power, 
the  whole  aircraft  vibrating  as  it  strained  against 
the  wheel  brakes. 

The  doctor  bellowed,  "A  sedative  would  be  no 
good  in  this  racket.  I  never  could  understand  why 
they  have  to  make  all  this  noise." 

Spencer  nodded;  when  the  roar  subsided  he 
said,  "It's  the  usual  run-up  of  the  engines.  It's 
always  done  before  the  plane  actually  starts  its 
take-ofT.  Each  engine  has  two  mag- 
netos, in  case  one  packs  in  during 
flight,  and  in  the  run-up  each  engine 
in  turn  is  opened  to  full  throttle  and 
each  of  the  mags  tested  separately. 
When  the     continued  on  page  i26 
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By  FREDRIC  WERTHAM,  M.D. 


A  psychiatrist  often  called  on  to  examine  young 
people  charged  with  crimes.  Dr.  Wertham  wrote 
Seduction  of  the  Innocent,  a  study  of  comic  books. 
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\u  yun  rightly, 


r  child's 


Lying 

Stealing 

Unhappiness 

Preoccupation  With  Sex 

Restlessness 

Temper  Tantrums 
• 

Thumb  Sucking  and 

Nail  Biting 
• 

Reading  Difficulty 
Violence 
Bed  Wetting? 


P(arents  of  teen-agers  who  have  committed 
crimes  are  often  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as 
saying,  "But  he  was  always  such  a  ^'cxx/  boy!  So 
well  behaved.  How  could  we  tell  he  would  get  into 
trouble?"'  The  same  kind  of  abashed  amazement  is 
often  shown  by  parents  of  young  people  who, 
though  they  avoid  lawbreaking,  "suddenly"  re- 
veal that  they  are  seriously  unhappy,  confused  or 
ineffectual. 

Since  teen-agers  belong  to  the  human  race,  their 
actions  are  not  always  fully  predictable  and  prob- 
ably some  have  turned  out  badly  without  having 
given  any  previous  indication  whatever  of  their 
inclination  to  do  so. 

Far  oftener,  a  child  gives  ample  advance  warn- 
ing of  the  kind  of  teen-ager  he  will  become,  but  his 
parents  must  be  able  and  willing  to  read  the  signs. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  teen-ager  who  com- 
mits an  offense  or  fails  at  some  important  task  is 
not  "suddenly"  in  trouble:  he  has  been  in  it  for 
some  time,  and  now  he  has  brought  others  into  it 
with  him — his  parents,  perhaps  a  victim,  the  vic- 
tim's parents;  the  whole  community,  to  a  degree. 

It  is  an  oversimplification  to  say  that  the  ado- 
lescent who  causes  trouble  is  unconsciously  "trying 
to  tell  us  something" — and  yet  there  is  truth  in  this. 

Many  times  he  will  have  tried  to  tell  his  parents 
b)efore.  If  they  had  listened  and  understood  earlier 
"messages,"  serious  trouble  might  have  been 
avoided. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  tell  each  other  how  we 
feel.  Language  is  a  useful  means  of  communica- 

Ahout  4  per  cent  of  all  American  children 

between  six  and  fourteen 
have  something  seriously  wrong  with  them 
and  will  cause  trouble. 

Others  alarm  parents  with  troubles 
of  no  real  significance  for  the  future. 


tion,  but  not  a  perfect  one.  Even  when  a  young 
person  knows  what  he  wants  to  say  he  may  be 
incapable  of  saying  it,  especially  to  an  adult.  And 
much  of  the  time  he  simply  doesn't  know  what  is 
bothering  him.  But  his  body  has  a  wisdom  of  its  own 
and  ways  of  describing  its  general  state,  and  we 
need  to  learn  to  understand  this  "sign  language." 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  young 
person's  whole  nature  says  "I  need  help"?  (By 
"help"  I  mean  the  counseling  of  someone  outside 
the  family:  pediatrician,  in  the  case  of  a  young 
child;  doctor,  clergyman,  psychiatrist,  in  the  case 
of  an  older  child.)  What  are  the  signs  that  spell 
really  serious  trouble  ahead;  that  tell  us,  as  the 
drama  has  it,  "attention  must  be  paid" — now? 

Before  listing  ten  "danger  signals"  which  I  con- 
sider significant — and  several  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider significant — let  me  remind  the  reader  that 
what  1  say  is  based  upon  wide  experience  with 
other  children,  not  with  your  child.  Much  has  been 
learned  about  troubled  young  people  and  some  of 
this  I  shall  try  to  pass  along  to  you,  but  let  us  both 
realize  that  what  I  have  to  say  should  supplement, 
not  replace,  your  own  common  sense. 

It  is  possible  that  a  young  person  who  has  shown 
none  of  these  symptoms  will  get  into  serious  trou- 
ble, but  it  is  unlikely. 

Taking  them  not  in  any  "order  of  importance," 
here  are  ten  indications  of  possible  trouble  ahead, 
fheir  significance  depending  always  on  circum- 
stances and  the  child's  age. 

U\'HAPPINESS 

One  disorder  of  childhood  frequently  over- 
looked just  because  it  seems  so  simple  is  unhappi- 
ness. Often  the  unhappy  child  does  not  cause  any 
trouble  at  home  or  in  school,  but  unhappiness  in 
childhood,  however  characterized,  is  something 
that  should  not  be.  It  may  become  a  habit,  and 
even  if  it  leads  to  nothing  more  serious  it  may  de- 
velop into  a  chronic  attitude  of  depression  to 
plague  the  adult.  One  of  the  greatest  responsibili- 
ties of  parents  is  to  find  out  the  causes  of  a  child's 
unhappiness — and  of  course  to  recognize  the  un- 
happiness in  the  first  place. 

Charles  Wertenbaker  put  this  into  words  when 
he  wrote  "The  capacity  for  happiness  is  the  most 
valuable  trait  parents  should  nurture  in  their  chil- 
dren." Unhappy  children  become  isolated  from 
other  children.  As  one  little  girl  told  me,  "Nobody 
wants  to  be  friends  with  a  person  who  is  sad." 

Some  parents  fail  to  recognize  unhappiness  in 
their  children  because  they  do  not  realize  that 
children  can  be  genuinely  and  deeply  unhappy. 

Parents  sometimes  ask,  "How  can  I  tell  if  my 
child  is  really  unhappy?"  It  isn't  really  so  difficult. 
What  is  happiness?  I  like  Alexander  Pope's  defi- 
nition: "The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heart- 
felt joy." 

If  a  child  is  cranky  or  preoccupied  or  irritable  or 
doesn't  play  well,  he  may  be  unhappy.  If  this  con- 
dition persists,  outside  help  or  advice  is  needed. 
Incidentally,  children  are  not  automatically  made 
happy  by  indulging  all  their  desires.  Sometimes 
what  they  lack  and  wish  for  is  direction:  some- 
one to  make  decisions  for  them;  outside  disci- 
pline to  help  them  find  security;  good  reliable 
parental  authority. 

READiyG  DIFFICULTY 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  a  child  who 
has  difficulty  learning  to  read  is  headed  for  a  life 
of  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  said  that  a 
definite  disorder  of  reading  is  always  a  grave 
matter. 

Nowadays  reading  is  so  essential  to  a  healthy 
mental  development  and  adjustment  that  parents 
should  not  let  themselves  be  talked  out  of  their 
concern  about  any  reading  difficulty,  even  when 
told  by  school  officials  that  the  child  will  "grow  out 
of  it"  or  "snap  out  of  it"— or  that  "there  are  more 
essential  things  to  worry  about  than  reading." 


As  soon  as  a  child  shows  that  he  is  having  trou- 
ble with  reading,  attention  should  be  paid.  Many 
children  do  not  respond  well  to  the  sight-word 
method  of  teaching  being  used  in  most  schools  to- 
day. For  them,  special  instruction  involving  the 
phonetic  approach  is  advisable  as  early  as  the  first 
or  second  grade.  Some  bright  children  in  the  early 
grades  are  really  guessing  and  memorizing  words 
when  they  seem  to  be  "reading."  Later  on,  as  the 
reading  load  increases,  they  require  remedial 
teaching. 

Otherwise-gifted  children  may  become  discour- 
aged when,  despite  their  eff'orts,  they  cannot  ac- 
quire knowledge  that  to  good  readers  comes  easily. 
Since  discouragement,  frustration  and  insecurity 
are  the  foundation  of  many  childhood  troubles, 
including  delinquency,  the  child  who  cannot  read 
well  has  a  serious  problem.  How  this  will  later 
manifest  itself  depends  on  circumstances.  Certainly 
a  harmonious,  mature,  happy  development  and 
complete  utilization  of  inherent  intellectual  gifts 
are  interfered  with. 

Reading  disorders  sometimes  grow  out  of  emo- 
tional conditions;  and  a  reading  disorder  may 
help  to  cause  an  emotional  condition.  So  remedial- 
reading  instruction  alone  may  not  always  be 
enough.  It  may  need  to  be  combined  with  special 
guidance  and  psychotherapy. 

Nine-year-old  Victor  was  sent  to  me  with  a  lot 
of  complaints.  He  was  nervous,  restless,  twitched 
his  face  muscles,  was  overactive,  impulsive,  aggres- 
sive, domineering,  hostile  and  very  dependent.  I 
found  that  he  was  of  superior  intelligence,  but  had 
a  severe  reading  disorder.  Victor  himself  said  he 
was  unhappy  and  discouraged  and  that  all  he 
wanted  in  the  world  was  "to  be  another  little  boy 
instead  of  myself."  It  was  hard  to  convince  his 
parents  that  his  most  serious  trouble  was  his  ina- 
bility to  read.  For  a  year  he  was  given  intensive 
remedial-reading  training  supplemented  by  psy- 
chotherapeutic sessions.  As  he  learned  to  read 
well,  so  that  he  enjoyed  it,  his  attitude  and  beha- 
vior changed  remarkably.  Symptoms  which  previ- 
ously had  seemed  persistent  simply  disappeared. 

Unfortunately,  in  most  areas,  facilities  for  eff"ec- 
tive  remedial-reading  teaching  are  either  woefully 
inadequate  or  very  expensive. 

(There  is  evidence  to  support  a  belief  that  exces- 
sive "pseudo-reading"  of  comic  books  interferes 
with  a  child's  learning  to  read  well.  Some  children 
who  get  the  comic-book  habit  have  trouble  getting 
meaning  from  words  unaccompanied  by  pictures.) 

BED  WETTING 

Children  who,  after  about  the  age  of  three,  are 
persistent  or  very  frequent  bed  wetters  need  pro- 
fessional help.  The  cause  is  nearly  always  psycho- 
logical or  emotional,  rarely  physical. 

Sally  was  ten.  Her  bed  wetting  was  persistent. 
She  lived  in  a  stormy  family  setting.  I  advised  her 
parents  to  send  her  to  a  camp  for  the  whole  sum- 
mer. There  the  bed  wetting  stopped  immediately — 
to  return  only  when  her  parents  (against  advice) 
visited  her  there. 

Bed  wetting  needs  attention  for  two  reasons: 
I — It  indicates  an  underlying  disturbance  with 
which  a  child  cannot  cope;  2— It  may  have  an  un- 
settling and  even  shattering  eff"ect  on  the  child's 
morale  and  peace  of  mind.  At  best  it  is  a  very 
humiliating  experience,  the  importance  of  which 
some  parents  are  apt  to  underestimate.  Specific 
psychotherapy  that  makes  use  of  analytic  educa- 
tional and  hygienicprinciples  can  be  very  successful. 

Children  of  any  age  who  suff'er  from  bed  wet- 
ting should  never  be  punished  for  it.  It  is  unjust 
because  they  can't  control  it  consciously,  and  it  is 
ineffective.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  children 
should  not  get  some  reward  if  they  succeed  in 
counteracting  the  bed-wetting  accidents.  For  ex- 
ample, if  they  stop  drinking  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon and  thereby  help  the  condition. 
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Before  1  reached  the  kitchen  door  I 
heard  Flo  humming  to  herself.  It 
was  a  low  brooding  chant.  Uneasiness 
stole  over  me. 

Flo  was  gigantic,  purple-black,  and 
moved  like  a  monstrous  cat.  She  worked 
in  silence  except  when  she  was  "feeling 
something,"  and  then  she  hummed. 
Through  all  my  childhood  that  dark 
humming  heralded  anything  from  a  thun- 
derstorm to  a  family  row.  She  stood  be- 
fore the  coal  range  laying  strips  of  bacon 
in  the  skillet  and  pretended  not  to  see  me 
as  I  stood  in  the  doorway.  1  looked 
steadily  at  her,  hoping  she  would  tell  me 
what  she  was  feeling.  Her  eyes  met  mine 
in  an  obstinate  tlicker  and  slipped  away. 
She  reached  for  a  bowl  of  eggs. 

"Tell  Miss  Gracie  breakfast  about 
ready,  sugar,"  she  said  and  began  to 
break  eggs  on  the  side  of  the  skillet. 

I  found  mother  in  the  hall  yanking 
Annc"s  straight  black  hair  into  pigtails, 
telling  her  that  a  little  girl  of  thirteen  had 
no  business  trying  to  look  like  Cleopatra. 
Anne  was  grinning  impudently.  The 
sound  of  Flo's  humming  vibrated  through 
the  hall. 

"Listen!"  Anne  hissed.  "1  wonder 
what's  going  to  happen.  Maybe  we'll  all 
be  struck  by  lightning!" 

"Oh,  hush  up,  Anne,"  mother  said 
and  turned  to  me,  vaguely  curious. 

I  shook  my  head.  "She  just  said  tell 
you  breakfast  is  ready." 

Mother  called  to  daddy  and  Tommy 
and  we  went  into  the  dining  room.  We 
had  almost  finished  breakfast  when  we 
heard  the  mailman  arrive  at  the  front 
gate.  At  a  nod  from  daddy.  Tommy 
bolted  from  the  table  and  ran  to  get  the 
mail.  He  came  back  with  several  letters 
and  irritated  mother  by  handing  them 
all  to  daddy,  who  shuffled  through  them 
and  laid  them  one  by  one  beside  his 
plate.  But  when  he  came  to  the  last  one, 
he  gave  a  little  start,  tightened  his 
mouth  and  glanced  apprehensively  at 
mother;  and  then,  with  a  pathetically 
transparent  attempt  at  nonchalance,  he 
laid  that  one  on  top  of  the  others. 

"They're  all  for  me,"  he  said  lightly. 
But  mother  regarded  him  levelly  and  he 
fidgeted. 

"From  Dolly,  I  presume,"  she  stated 
evenly  and  held  out  her  hand.  Daddy's 
pretense  collapsed. 

"I'm  afraid  so."  He  sighed  and  passed 
the  letter  to  her.  "It  was  addressed  to  me, 
however,"  he  added  weakly. 

"They  always  are,  George,"  she  mur- 
mured and  slit  the  envelope  with  a  knife. 
Her  face  was  set  and  the  dark  hair  rested 
above  her  brow  like  a  thundercloud. 

Flo  appeared  at  the  dining-room  door 
and  peered  at  mother,  who  was  scanning 
the  pages  of  the  letter  with  deepening 
concern. 

"Miss  Dolly  coming,  ain't  she,"  she 
stated  grimly,  and  mother  gave  her  an 
ominous  nod  without  looking  up.  Flo 
moaned  softly,  "Moses  and  Aaron!" 
and  retired  to  the  kitchen. 

Anne  made  a  face  at  me  and  I  locked 
away.  It  was  no  time  to  snicker.  Mother 
read  in  silence  while  daddy  watched  her 


face  and  gulped  his  coffee.  He  lit  a 
cigarette  and  placed  it  carefully  on  the 
ash  tray  and  was  about  to  light  another, 
but  Tommy  poked  him. 

The  letter  was  the  annual  ten-page 
announcement  of  Cousin  Dolly's  inten- 
tion to  visit  us.  It  was  a  custom  of  four- 
teen years'  standing,  having  begun  when 
I  was  a  year  old.  I  had  always  taken  the 
visits  more  or  less  for  granted,  but  that 
morning  I  speculated  on  how  long  they 
might  continue.  Cousin  Dolly's  father. 
Uncle  Shad,  had  lived  forever  and  the 
next  day;  and  since  Cousin  Dolly  was 
only  about  sixty,  I  figured  she  was  good 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century.  I 
shuddered. 

She  did,  the  letters  always  said,  so  want 
to  see  us  and  the  dealt  old  place  did  seem 
like  home,  especially  with  dealt  papa  rest- 
ing there  (Uncle  Shad  was  buried  in  the 
family  cemetery  in  the  corner  of  the 
yard)  and  we  were  all  the  family  she  had 
and  on  and  on  and  on. 

As  mother  reached  the  end  of  the 
letter  she  began  to  look  somewhat  fran- 
tic. Clutching  the  last  page,  she  read 
aloud: 

"I  may  arrive  on  that  ten-thirty  train 
although  there  is  another  that  arrives  at 
Portertown  at  a  quarter  to.  But  that's  a 
bad  time  to  arrive  at  a  country  place  so 
what  I'll  probably  do  is  stop  over  at  Irma 
Tellefero's  on  the  way  down  and  then 
take  that  bus  which  arrives  just  before 
dinnertime.  Or  is  that  a  train?  Well, 
maybe  I  won't  stop  at  Irma's  because  I 
can't  bear  those  smelly  dogs  of  hers.  Did 
I  tell  you  that  my  darling  old  tabby 
passed  away  just  after  Christmas?  I'm 
positive  she  was  poisoned.  She  would 
have  been  fifteen  this  spring.  So  anyway, 
dears,  that's  what  I'll  do.  I  think." 

"What  does  she  mean,  George?" 
Mother  handed  the  letter  to  daddy.  He 
took  it  gingerly  between  two  fingers  and 
pretended  he  couldn't  read  the  writing. 
He  passed  it  on  to  me,  indicating  that  as 
the  eldest  daughter  I  must  share  family 
responsibilities.  I  couldn't  make  out  any 
of  it  and  gave  it  to  Anne.  She  scowled  at 
it  for  several  minutes  while  we  waited 
numbly. 

"That  part  about  trains,  Anne.  What 
does  she  mean?"  mother  asked  again. 

"She  doesn't  say,"  Anne  replied  dryly 
and  passed  the  letter  to  Tommy,  who 
was  four  and  a  half.  Tommy  studied  it 
soberly  for  a  minute. 

"It  says  a  lot  of  writing  here,"  he  re- 
ported darkly.  "A  lot  of  esses  and  ems." 

"That's  about  the  size  of  it,"  daddy 
murmured  as  he  got  up  from  the  table 
and  buttoned  his  coat.  After  gazing  at 
mother  for  a  moment  with  restrained 
compassion,  he  kissed  the  top  of  her  head 
and  went  out. 

There  was  no  point  in  untangling  the 
letter.  For  these  letters  of  Cousin  Dolly's 
were  always  followed  by  telegrams,  phone 
calls  and  special  deliveries,  all  contra- 
dicting one  another.  We  knew  the  worst: 
Cousin  Dolly  was  coming.  And  that  was 
sufficient  unto  the  day. 

Cousin  Dolly,  as  mother  pointed  out 
so  clearly  on  occasions,  was  not  her 


cousin,  but  daddy's.  Cousin  Dolly's 
father,  Uncle  Shad,  had  inherited  the 
family  money  and  had  passed  it  on  to  his 
daughter.  And  daddy's  father  had  come 
by  the  "deah  old  place"  which  was  now 
daddy's.  So  Cousin  Dolly  envied  daddy 
the  deah  old  place  and  daddy  envied 
Cousin  Dolly  the  deah  old  pots  of  money, 
to  use  Anne's  phrase.  And  we  suffered 
the  yearly  summer  visit — or  visitation,  as 
mother  called  it — to  compensate,  in  a 
delicate  way,  for  daddy's  supposedly 
secret  aim  to  outlive  Cousin  Dolly. 

Mother  had  wounded  daddy's  feelings, 
both  moral  and  sentimental,  by  saying 
that  if  the  visitations  were  not  brought 
under  control  Cousin  Dolly  would  out- 
live Iter,  and  she  hoped  that  daddy's 
second  wife  would  enjoy  the  wealth 
which  she,  mother,  had  endured  so  much 
to  secure.  And  she  had  crucified  him  by 
adding  that,  when  he  came  into  his  for- 
tune, he  would  very  probably  present  his 
second  wife  with  her  (mother's)  Meissen 
soup  tureen ! 

The  Meissen  soup  tureen  wasn't  really 
mother's  at  all.  An  immense,  beautiful 
thing  of  the  blue-and-white  onion  pat- 
tern, it  had  reposed  on  a  shelf  in  Mrs. 
Prince's  antique  shop  for  years.  Mrs. 
Prince  sold  certain  objects  only  to  cer- 
tain people:  mother  was,  in  her  estima- 
tion, "right"  for  the  Meissen  tureen. 
(Oh,  how  she  longed  for  it;  she  was 
tender  about  it  and  silly  and  very  con- 
stant.) But  Mrs.  Prince,  regardless  of  her 
instincts  about  the  "right"  person,  was 
exceedingly  hard-boiled  about  the  "right" 
price.  And  the  price  was  outrageous! 
Mrs.  Prince  suggested  that  mother  save 
the  money  out  of  her  household  allow- 
ance. But  mother  said  no;  a  beautiful 
thing  like  that  was  something  you  wanted 
to  ask  for  and  be  given,  and  not  have  to 
buy  for  yourself.  And  she  had  asked 
daddy.  But  daddy  had  said,  "Well,  I 
can't  afford  it  just  at  present.  Someday, 
however  "  There  had  been  no  ques- 
tion in  anybody's  mind  of  what  he 
meant  by  "someday."  Mother  had  never 
asked  for  it  again  and  I  knew  that  she 
never  would. 

Mother,  however,  was  not  the  only 
person  whom  the  visitations  oppressed. 
Daddy  lived  through  those  days  in  a 
state  of  excruciating  apprehension  on 
account  of  the  things  he  knew  sizzled  on 
the  tip  of  mother's  tongue,  especially 
when  Cousin  Dolly  blandly  referred  to 
"George's  home"  and  "George's  chil- 
dren" and  "George's  lovely  silver"  (which, 
incidentally,  mother  had  inherited  from 
her  own  family).  He  would  break  out  in 
a  cold  sweat  as  he  listened  to  mother 
agree,  cool  and  sweet  and  dangerous,  to 
all  Cousin  Dolly's  pompous  nonsense. 
And  Flo,  whose  casual  magic  in  the 
kitchen  was  unsurpassed,  was  brought  to 
the  seething  point  by  Cousin  Dolly's 
acid  criticism  of  her  pastry  and  her  con- 
tinuous scolding  about  flies  in  the  pantry. 
(It  was  true  that  at  least  once  during  each 
visit  Cousin  Dolly  would  discover,  with 
triumphant  disgust,  a  dead  fly  in  her 
salad.  But  since  none  of  the  rest  of  us 
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.our  baby  was  pronounced 
perfect  at  birth.  You  have 
planned  and  dreamed,  as  lov- 
ing parents  are  bound  to  do. 
And  then  you  learn  that  there 
is  an  imperfection.  Through 
some  accident  occurring  early 
in  the  pregnancy,  your  child's 
heart  did  not  form  in  the  way  it 
should  have.  The  flaw  is  so 
deep  within  the  heart  that  it 
cannot  be  remedied.  It  will 
mean  invalidism  so  long  as  your 
otherwise  normal  child  shall 
live;  it  may  mean  early  death, 
the  doctor  tells  you.  The  very 
unexpectedness  of  the  blow 
makes  it  the  harder  to  bear. 

How  many  parents  have  had  this  sorrowful  experience  in  the  past,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Until  very  recently  scant  attention  was  paid  to  con- 
genital defects  in  the  heart  itself,  since  most  were  inoperable.  But  now  it 
is  recognized  that  a  rather  astonishing  number  of  persons  are  born  with 
heart  defects  ranging  from  ver>  minor  to  major  ones;  a  considerable 
number  with  malformations  that  will  prove  fatal  if  they  are  not  corrected. 
These  major  malformations  may  not  always  be  detected  in  a  baby's 
early  months. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Smith  were  told  that  their  year-old 
daughter,  Ramona,  had  been  born  with  a  defective  heart,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  they  could  accept  the  verdict.  Ramona  had  been  such  a 


A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  awe-inspiring  developments  in 
all  medical  history  was  announced :  a  machine  to  take  over  for  a  time  the  heart's 
task  of  circulating  blood  through  the  body,  the  lungs'  task  of  oxygenating  the 
blood.  The  human  body's  "last  closed  frontier,"  the  heart,  can  now  be  breached. 

"It  is  true  that  today  we  can  mend  heart  defects  about  which  we  were  helpless 
to  do  anything  before,"  the  eminent  chest  surgeon  said.  "I  think  it  possible  that  in 
time  we  may  be  able  to  repair  nearly  evei^-  heart  defect  with  which  children  come 
into  the  world.  But  I  believe  the  public  has  been  given  a  misleading  impression 
about  the  ease  with  which  an  open-heart  operation  is  performed. 

"Far  more  is  involved  than  a  surgeon's  skill.  Planning  must  start  weeks,  some- 
times months,  in  advance.  Anywhere  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pints  of  blood  of  the 
patient's  blood  type  must  be  procured.  The  blood  must  be  matched  with  more 
than  ordinary  care,  to  insure  there  are  no  minor  factors  present  antagonistic  to 
minor  factors  in  the  blood  of  the  patient,  or  of  one  of  the  other  donors. 

"The  operation  itself  requires  a  number  of  teams,  made  up  of  highly  trained 
medical  and  technical  personnel.  Among  the  teams  and  team  members,  there 
must  be  the  highest  degree  of  co-ordination.  All  manner  of  contingencies  must 
be  anticipated,  arrangements  made  for  meeting  them. 

"There  have  been  too  many  "miracle'  heart-operation  stories.  But  I  think  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  what  an  open-heart  operation  is  really  like.  If  the 
Journal  is  interested  in  a  story  of  that  kind,  we  will  be  glad  to  co-operate." 

That  was  the  way  it  came  about  that  a  representative  of  the  Ladies'  Hovie 
Journal  was  present  when  six-and-a-half-year-old  Ramona  Smith,  of  East  North- 
port,  Long  Island,  was  operated  on  by  the  open-heart  technique.  The  operation 
took  place  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  City.  The  medical  and  tech- 
nical teams  came  from  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  By  request  of  the 
chief  surgeon,  no  names  of  professional  or  technical  personnel  are  used. 


strikingly  beautiful  baby,  with 
her  luxuriant  dark  hair,  huge 
dark  eyes  and  apple-red  cheeks. 
Surely  there  could  be  nothing 
seriously  wrong  with  her!  But 
red  cheeks  are  not  always  a 
sign  of  health,  and  Ramona 
was  not  growing  and  devel- 
oping physically  as  she  should. 
As  months  went  on,  she  fell 
farther  and  farther  behind  her 
contemporaries  in  size  and 
strength.  Although  advanced 
mentally,  she  was  two  years  old 
before  she  began  to  walk. 

There  followed  many  visits 
to  clinics,  anxious  consultations 


with  specialists.  Finally  the  heart 
defect  was  diagnosed  as  a  patent  ductus.  The  doctor  making  the  diagnosis 
deduced  that  the  channel  which  runs  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
aorta  in  the  fetus  had  failed  to  close  in  Ramona's  case,  as  it  does  normally 
by  the  time  a  baby  is  ready  to  be  born.  Surgeons  hav  e  been  correcting  this 
condition  for  twenty  years.  When  Ramona  was  three,  she  was  brought  to 
a  chest  surgeon  to  be  operated  on. 

But  the  surgeon  had  bad  news  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  after  he  had 
made  his  own  examination.  Ramona's  handicap  was  not  a  patent  ductus. 
The  defect  was  deep  within  Ramona's  heart.  He  drew  a  diagram  to  show 
them.  The  heart  is  divided  into  four  chambers,  the  two  upper  ones  bemg 
called  the  atria,  the  two  lower  ones  the  continued  on  page  i87 


Report  to  her  anxious  parents:  Operation 
a  success.  Ramona  so  far  doing  beautifully. 


■  f/c  is  needed.  Ramona  sleeps  while  four  sur 
ipen  her  chest,  cut  into  her  heart,  mend  it 


For  a  brief  period,  eight  rubber-gloved  hands 
work  on  her  heart,  preparing  it  for  the  pump. 


In  the  recovery  room,  she  whimpers  as  a 
mattress  is  put  under  her.  A  good  sign. 
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SPRING 


Gray  jersey  suit  with  capelil 
jacket  by  Phillipe  Tournay 


Lily-of-the-valley  printed-si 
costume,    Nettie  Rosenstei 


Pink  tweed  handbag,  tremi 
dous  fun,  tremendous  fash* 
Leather-lined.  By  Joan  Mot 


PAINTINGS  BY  CARL  HOLTY — GRAHAM  GALLERY 

The  fashion  of  the  flower -color  coat  gives  freshness  to  any  wardrobe.  This  holly- 
hock-pink wool-and -mohair,  hned  with  chiffon  and  worn  with  a  chiffon  scarf, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest.  Tlie  weight,  a  matter  of  ounces.  By  Nathan  Bader. 


I, 
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S  THE 


FASHION 


Si, 


'hades  of  lilac  and  v  iolet,  eroriis 
yellow  and  leaf  green,  silhouettes  that  are  feminine  and 
supple  with  a  return  (we  repeat)  to  more  normal  waistlines 
and  skirt  lengths,  (^oats  are  in  lieantifnl  colors, 
in  fabrics  that  are  virtually  weightless.  Spring  gray  is  a  hasie 
color  again  and  goes  with  all  the  flower  shades.  The  surah-silk 
shirtwaist  dress  makes  a  comeback,  and  pleats  and  fullness 
in  silk  dresses— so  pretty  to  move  in— are  here  to  stay  for  summer. 
Accessories  illustrate  the  charming  things  you  can  do  with 
color.  A  pink  twee<l  handbag  goes  w  ith  beige  and  gray  wools, 
llower-printed  silk  purses  and  rose-patterned  tapestries  are  beautiful 
with  l)la<k  silks.  ,Sli|>|)crs  in  pale  violet,  cornflouer-blue, 
hollyhock-pink  kidskin  are  gay  and  feminine  with  aftermxm 
prints.  Newest  pin  is  a  gilded  carnation;  the  newest  beads. 
Irosted  chunks  of  (piartz.        By  WILHELA  CUSIIMAN 

fashion  Edilnr 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 


flifckcd  coat,  collarless  ~tvle,  in 
iiiil-white  vvo«il.  Bv  Arthur  Jablow. 


^virls  returniug:  green  printed  surah  silk  with  a  sash  waistline,  a  low  neckline  z 
rirand y  rose,  worn  with  roiifih-stra  w  hat.  Both  by  Christian  Dior,  \ew  York.  ^ 


Pleated  black  silk — distinguished  fash- 
ion without  a  date  line.  By  Ben  Reig. 
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SPRING 


IS  THE  FASHION 


Lilac  silk  purse  in  a  flower  print,  with  a  springtime 
look,  chariiiinir  way  to  iiilil  rolor.  ilv  .loan  Morse. 


i 


n 


J 


Parma-violet  tweed  suit  with  a  flower -printed  taffeta  blouse  and  jacket  linini 
in  blending  shades  by  Ben  Zuckerman,  worn  with  fresh  Parma  violets.  Left- 
pale  blue  kidskin  pump  trimmed  with  beige,  for  spring  and  summer  print- 


The  srarf  ooat:  double-breasted  diagonal  wool  by  Arthur 
Jablow,  crushed  turban  of  straw  cloth  by  John  Frederics. 


Ttie  fashions  on  all  these  poges  ore  presented 
you  because  they  show  you  the  trends  ol  the  sees 
and  serve  as  a  guide  as  you  shop.  You  will  Tit 
many  o(  them  in  stores  throughout  the  notion.  Ho- 
ever,  if  yoo  do  not  find  identical  styles  in  your  ItK 
shops,  we   believe  similar  ones  will   be  avoilob 


Pale  leiiion.yell.,u  soufllt'-wm,!  J.olero  suit  by  Monte-Saiio  an,!  I'm/an,  matching 
ballibunti  rioohc  wiih  uhii.-  ril)l)<.ii  by  Adolfo  of  Emme.  Corals,  Kobert  De  Mario"! 


(.'ornflower-bliie  an<l  pale  violet  slippers  for  prints  or 
afternoon  wf>ols  of  the  same  bhade.  New  quartz 
beads  are  in  flower  colors,  by  Nettie  Rosenstein. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WIIHELA  CUSHMAN 


Gray  tweed  suit  with  crocus-yellow 
polka-dot  tie-silk  blouse  by  Frechtel. 
^  ello«  Hower  hat  by  Irene  of  j\ew  \  ork. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  ENGSTEAD 


Mrs.  Henry  Ford  II 


photographed  at  home  in  Detroit  in  a  pale  ivory  satin  ball  gown  with  a  Jull-length 
stole  of  pink  satin  and  cloth  of  gold.  The  great  simplicity  and  undated  character 
of  this  dress  enhance  her  fragile  beauty.  The  muhistone  necklace  adds  color. 


nine  roses  trarp-printed  on  faille,  a  lale-dav  dress  with  a  pretty  off-the-shoidder 
neckline  is  the  hrcoming,  essentially  feminine  fashion  Mrs.  h'ord  so  often  chooses. 


some 


a 

ii 


Lout 


er 


'  hrilliant  red  mohair  coat  u  ith  a  hig  wing  collar  is 
lini'd  with  black  satin,  worn  with  a  black  satin  drrss. 
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Morning  or  night,  Mrs.  Ford  loves  the  com- 
fort and  color  of  her  plaid  wool  slacks,  silk 
shirt,  low-heeled  monogrammed  slippers. 


M 


.IS.  Henry  Ford  II.  of  Detroit,  New  York  and 
Southampton,  has  such  variety  and  so  much  gaiety 
in  her  clothes  that  she  never  thinks  of  limiting  herself 
to  a  particular  style.  She  dislikes  the  idea  of  heing 
stamped  as  a  type — "I'm  willing  to  try  any  fashion" — 
prefers  to  buy  on  impulse.  She  adores  every  color  "as  long 
as  it's  becoming."  invariably  has  a  coat  in  color — 
red,  blue,  and  now  a  lovely  green  for  spring.  She  likes  suits, 
always  travels  in  them — tweed  and  wool  for  winter, 
cotton  or  linen  for  summer — has  one  special  favorite 
in  blue  tweed  which  she  has  worn  for  years.  She  would 
rather  wear  a  long  evening  dress  than  a  short  one, 
loves  to  get  into  slacks  at  home,  cultivates  the  finished 
look  of  beautiful  accessories,  especially  likes  shoes — 
always  pumps,  day  or  night.  Mrs.  Ford  has  two  daughters — 
Charlotte,  a  debutante  this  year,  Anne,  16 — and 
a  10-year-old  son,  Edsel.  Her  great  civic  interest  is  in  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  in  which  she  is  vice  president  of  the 
Founders  Society.  Currently  she  is  working  on  the 
benefit  performance  in  Detroit  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
for  the  Art  Instiute. 


Shopping  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Ford 
wears  a  green  coat  over  a  Paisley-top 
dress,  tvith  a  hack-of -the-head  beret. 


By  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Etlititr 


A  rose-pink  lace  evening  dress  with  a  silk-faille 
empire  top  and  matching  rose-pink  slip[>ers. 


Mrs.  Ford^s  versatile  beige  tweed  jacket  dress. 
Photographed  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


Black  silk  ottoman  makes  this 
basic  little  suit  over  a  iihite  crepe  blouse. 
The  bolero-lensth  jacket  is  closed  with 
braid  frogs.  White  flowered  snood. 


Raspbcrrr-rcd  silk  liiirn,  this  linir  as  a  shnrl-slrric 
ic  piccc  dress  topped  with  a  printed  woolen  hip-leufilh 
jacket  banded  in  matching  silk.  John  Frederics  hat. 


And,  believe  it  or  not,  they 
are  all  made  from  the  same 
pattern.  Fabric,  color  and 
imagination  all  contribute 
to  the  various  effects;  happily, 
you  can  go  on  and  do  other 
combinations.  This  is  one 
of  our  ''be  your  own  designer" 
patterns,  and  your  choice  of 
fabric  will  give  your  version  a 
personality  of  its  own.  This 
costume  can  be  made  as  a  one- 
piece  dress  and  a  jacket  or  as  a 
skirt,  blouse  and  jacket.  The  ones 
shown  are  all  made  from  Vogue 
Design  No.  4973,  10  to  20. 

By  NORA  O'LEARY  Pauem  emm 


I\othing  takes  the  place  of  a  gay  print  in  the 
spring.  This  one  (right),  warp-printed  in  shades  nj 
blue  and  turquoise  on  surah  silk.  The  dress 
is  in  one  piece  with  short  sleeves.  The  blue  silk- 
linen  jacket  is  lined  in  print.  (See  spedid 
yardage,  page  99.)  Hat  by  Janet  Sloane. 


Other  Views,  Sizes  and  Price  of  Vogue  Pattern 
on  Page  99.  Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which 
sells  tlicm  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail  enclosing 
check  or  money  order.*  from  V'ogue  Pattern  Service. 
Putnam  Ave..  Greenwich.  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from 
198  Spadina  Ave..  Toronto,  Ont.  Some  i>rices  slightly 
higher  ii\  Canada.  ('Conn,  residents  please  adtl  sales 
tax.)  These  i>atterns  will  be  sent  third-class  mail. 
If  you  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include 
10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered.  ©Vogue 


Lil:,Iii       \  nor.slcd  Jhinucl  combined  u  itli  yellow  silli  shantung  has  the  look 
of  springtime.  The  jacket  front  is  edged  with  an  inch  of  matching 
stitching.  (See  special  yardage,  page  99.)  Sally  Victor  yellow  organdy  hat. 


AKTinciAL  FLOWERS  BY  HELEN  COLE 


Bluc-and-white  checked  woolen  with  a  fringed  jacket  has  a  country 
flair.  The  blouse  is  blue  silk  linen  ivith  white  pearl  buttons. 
The  hat,  a  natural  breton  with  yellow  binding  by  Elizabeth  Marks. 


This  all-beige  silk  tweed  is  highlighted  with  black  braid 
and  closes  with  a  braid  frog.  The  buttons  arc  jet  and  the  belt  shiny  patent. 
(See  special  yardage,  page  99.)  John  Frederics  green  straw  hat. 
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Of  nil  the  trccfJ  in  the  garden,  the  medlar 
was  Dur  lavdrile.  Its  branches  were 
always  rustling  with  pirate  chiefs  or  Red 
Indians,  and  mamma  was  continually 
scolding  us  for  torn  hems  or  breeches. 
Sometimes  our  dear,  vague  papa  noticed 
the  darns,  and  sighed.  Then  mamma  would 
say  briskly  that  she  would  rather  see  her 
children  healthy,  anil  bursting  out  of  their 
clothes,  than  thin  and  pale  in  lucks  and 
lace  as  London  children  often  were.  Papa 
would  smile  and  say,  indeed  yes.  we  were 
rosy  and  round  enough  to  be  the  apples 
of  his  eye. 

1  was  old  enough  to  notice  what  I 
looked  like,  and  I  thought  I  looked  just 
plain,  plain  as  a  sparrow.  To  me,  my  older 
sisl^ir  Louise's  dark  hair  and  white  skin 
were  very  beautiful.  I  loved  her  fiercely. 
She  was  everything  that  I  was  not,  and 
wished  passionately  to  be:  gentle  instead 
of  tomboy,  soft-spoken  and  serene  when 
I  was  shaken  with  storms  of  rage  and  hurt 
and  shame. 

In  just  such  a  storm,  one  summer  day  I 
raced  to  the  medlar  tree  to  weep  my  heart 
out.  hidden  from  a  hateful  world  of  chil- 
dren who  couldn't  understand,  and  grown- 
ups who  wouldn't. 

The  tree  leaned  against  the  brick  wall 
at  the  edge  of  the  garden,  and  from  it  we 
could  see  the  lawn  of  the  neighboring 
house:  smooth,  deep,  green — and  quite 
unused.  For  as  long  as  we  could  remember 
it  had  been  that  way.  Papa  sometimes 
visited  the  owner  of  the  house,  a  very  old 
man  who  was  convinced  that  his  health  was 
poor,  and  so  never  went  outdoors  in  the 
day  for  fear  of  sunstroke,  or  at  night  for 
fear  of  a  chill.  We  had  always  imagined 
him  to  be  a  kind  of  ogre  who  would  turn 
us  all  to  stone  if  he  saw  us  up  the  tree,  and 
we  worked  ourselves  into  a  delicious  state 
of  terror  over  him.  On  this  particular  day, 
between  choking  and  hiccuping,  I  was  try- 
ing to  pluck  up  courage  enough  to  dash 
across  his  lawn,  and  so  run  away  from 


home  without  having  to  walk  conspicu- 
ously out  the  front  gates,  when  I  heard 
Louise  calling  me.  I  didn't  want  to  answer, 
but  I  did  want  Louise  to  find  me.  so  1  gave 
a  louder  hiccup.  She  came  across,  and 
stood  looking  up  through  the  branches. 

"Aren't  you  coming  in  to  lunch.  Henri- 
etta?" she  asked. 

"Dt>n't  want  any." 

"Oh.  Henry,  you  know  how  upset 
mother'll  be  if  you  don't  come  in.  and 
papa  is  sure  to  ask  awkward  questions  if 
you're  not  there  when  he  counts  heads 
for  carving." 

"Everyone'll  see  Lm  all  blotchy,  and 
the  boys'll  laugh." 

"No.  they  won't.  If  you  come  in  now,  Lll 
lend  you  some  of  my  lavender  water  to 
bathe  your  forehead." 

1  was  just  making  up  my  mind  to  leave 
the  tree,  when  over  the  wall  I  saw  one  of 
the  French  windows  in  the  ogre's  house 
opening.  I  forgot  my  hiccups,  and  the 
lavender  water,  and  beckoned  frantically 
for  Louise. 

"What  is  it.  Henry?" 

"Sh-h-h;  the  ogre's  coming  out!  Oh, 
Louie,  do  come  up  and  see." 

She  hesitated.  At  that  instant  two  figures 
appeared:  one  obviously  a  tradesman, 
with  a  bowler  hat  he  turned  between  his 
hands;  the  other  .  .  .  the  other  was  not 
very  tall.  slim,  with  a  neat  dark  head.  He 
looked  like  a  young  man.  and  talked  in  a 
quick  excited  way  to  his  companion.  After 
a  moment  they  started  walking  across  the 
lawn  toward  us. 

"Henry — Henry,  do  help  me  up!" 

Reluctantly  I  looked  away  long  enough 
to  reach  down  for  Louise,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  with  her  dress  bunched  up 
in  one  hand  so  that  her  button  boots 
showed,  and  a  strip  of  stocking  above 
them.  Her  face  was  quite  pink  with  eager- 
ness, and  I  felt  no  years  at  all  between  us. 
With  her  up  on  the  easiest  branch,  together 
we  peered  breathlessly  through  the  leaves. 


They  were  nearer  now.  He  ira.v  a  young 
man.  And  good-looking,  too.  with  a  boy- 
ish, eager  face,  and  a  deep  voice  we  could 
just  hear  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
lawn,  talking  earnestly  to  the  man  with 
him,  who  kept  giving  little  understanding 
bows  and  nods. 

"That  can't  be  the  ogre!"  I  whispered, 
turning  to  Louise.  She  didn't  hear  me. 
There  was  a  strange  look  on  her  face,  as 
though  she  were  feeling  afraid  and  bold  at 
the  same  time.  Something  told  me  to  keep 
mousy  quiet,  but  I  watched  her  face.  I  saw 
the  color  rise,  and  she  spoke  in  a  voice  I 
could  hardly  hear. 

"Henrietta,  he's  coming  this  way." 

I  leaned  forward  quickly  to  see — and 
found  myself  staring  straight  down  into 
his  face.  He  looked  startled,  and  took  a 
step  back.  And  then  he  grinned  rather 
slowly,  and  said  "H-hullo." 

1  said  "Good  morning,"  still  hanging 
there. 

There  was  a  short  pause  and  then  he 
said,  "1  saw  the  branches  move,  and 
thought  there  might  be  a  bird's  nest  up 
there.  I  didn't  mean  to  disturb  you.  I  do 
beg  your  pardon,  IVliss  " 

I  knew  I  shouldn't  speak  to  a  strange 
man,  but  1  thought  it  was  so  nice  of  him 
to  apologize,  when  after  all  Louise  and  I 
had  been  peeking,  that  I  said,  "My  name  is 
Henrietta  Wickham.  IVly  father  is  vicar  of 
Saint  Saviour's,  in  the  village." 

Louise  sat  without  stirring,  but  I  didn't 
see  why  I  should  have  to  do  all  the  talk- 
ing, so  I  said,  "And  this  is  my  sister.  Miss 
Louise  Wickham.  We  live  over  here." 

He  smiled  easily  then,  and  said,  "I 
didn't  see  you  had  someone  with  you.  Is 
she  your  baby  sister?  Is  she  shy?"  and  he 
stepped  forward  to  see.  Louie  had  her 
back  against  the  tree  trunk,  one  foot 
vainly  reaching  for  a  lower  branch,  trying 
to  escape.  But  they  looked  at  each  other 
then,  and  she  stayed  still.  After  a  second, 
the  young  continued  on  page  uo 
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The  picture  of  Laurie  Scherer  on  this  page  was  taken  at  1 1  :(X)  a.m. 
Her  "after"  picture,  on  the  opposite  page,  was  taken  at  3:00  p.m.  the  same  afternoon. 
In  four  hours,  this  is  what  we  did  to  bring  our  potentially  pretty  Journal  fan 
into  her  real  beauty:  First  and  most  exciting — a  more  sophisticated  yet 
infinitely  more  youthful  and  becoming  hairdo  to  give  her  an  immediate  lift. 
The  new  halo  of  fullness  was  purposely  cut  and  styled  to  soften  her 
entire  appearance  as  well  as  prettily  reveal  her  fine  facial  bone  structure. 
See  what  a  contrast  the  new  hairdo  is  to  the  old  shapeless  arrangement  that 
falls  limply  across  her  high  forehead  and  drags  her  down.  Next,  make-up— more 
than  the  lipstick  and  powder  she  was  accustomed  to  wearing,  but  so 
delicately  applied  that  the  final  effect  is  subtly  flattering.  For  her  naturally 
fair  skin  we  used  an  ivory-beige  cream  foundation  to  smooth  lightly  and 
evenly  over  her  face  and  neck,  and  then  blended  in  a  touch  of  pinky-red  cream 
rouge  to  bring  warmth  to  her  coloring,  and  to  highlight  her  lovely 
cheekbones.  Over  this,  a  sheer  dusting  of  rosy-beige  powder.  To  widen  her 
blue  eyes  and  intensify  their  color,  deep  blue  mascara  is  brushed 
on  the  underneath  side  of  her  upper  eyelashes.  Eye  shadow,  in  palest  blue, 
gives  a  shining  satin  touch  to  her  eyelids.  The  new  lipstick,  a  rosy-red, 
is  more  flattering  for  Laurie's  fair  coloring  than  the  deep  red  she  wears  "before." 

Sec  how  her  lip  line  is  improved  with  a  little  added  fullness.  To  do  this, 
we  applied  her  lipstick  with  a  brush,  following  the  natural  line  of  her  lips, 
but  extending  them,  ever  so  slightly,  for  a  prettier  curve.  The  grand 
finale  of  Laurie's  new  look:  a  dramatic  switch  in  clothes  colors — from  the 
browny-bcige  which  docs  nothing  for  her  to  the  rich  "delicious"  shade  of  blue 
which  immediately  picks  up  the  blue  of  her  eyes,  emphasizes  the  delicacy  of 
her  skin  tones  and  completes  the  lovely-lady  look  you  sec  at  the  right. 


"My  hair  is  hopeless," 
complains  Journal  reader  Laurie  Scherer;  "and  make-up- 
I  don't  know  where  lo  begin.  I'm  frustrated !" 


By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN  Bea,„yFAi,„ 


One  morninji;  not  long  ago  Mrs.  Robert  Scherer,  a  Joi'RNAI. 
reader  completely  unknown  to  us,  telephoned  and  blurted 
out,  in  a  voice  mixed  with  tears  and  desperation,  that  she 
rouldn't  do  a  thing  with  her  appearance.  "I  have  tried  and 
tried,  but  it's  hopeless,"  she  said.  "Please,  can  you  help  me?" 

Touched  by  the  sincerity  of  her  plea,  and  convinced  that 
no  woman  need  feel  hopeless  about  the  way  she  looks,  we  in- 
vited Mrs.  Scherer  to  come  in  to  see  us.  Her  photograph  at 
the  top  of  this  page  was  taken  on  the  morning  she  arrived.  On 
the  opposite  page,  you  see  her  as  she  looked  four  hours  later. 

The  quick  changes  were  based  on  this  simple  and  fun- 
damental principle  of  beauty:  the  most  becoming  hair  style, 
make-up  and  clothes  colors  are  those  which  give  you  a  lift, 
beguilingly  bring  out  your  good  features,  and  cleverly  camou- 
flage your  shortcomings.  The  changes  speak  for  themselves. 

In  Laurie  Scherer's  case,  everything  was  working  in 
reverse.  The  old  hanging  hairdo  hid  her  naturally  fine  facial 
bone  structure.  And  its  excessive  length  niade  her  look  top- 
heavy — she's  only  5'  2"  tall.  The  heavy-handed  lipstick  in  a 
dark  color,  unflatteringly  applied,  added  a  harsh  note.  Her 


suit,  too  broad-shouldered  and  in  a  difficult  shade  to  wear, 
(lid  nothing  to  emphasize  the  delicacy  of  her  figure  or  to 
enhance  her  fair  coloring.  By  simply  undoing  these  mistakes 
and  letting  a  lovely  new  shape  (for  her  hair)  and  colors  (for 
make-up  and  clothes)  take  their  place,  Laurie  Scherer  emerged 
a  real  beauty. 

A  step-by-step  account  of  what  went  into  Mrs.  Scherer's 
transformation  appears  at  the  left  of  her  "before"  picture. 
In  addition,  on  the  following  pages  you  will  find  four  more 
examples  of  how  imaginative  attention  to  make-up  and  hair 
can  bring  an  average-looking  girl  into  new  beauty. 

In  order  to  maintain  their  new  looks,  these  girls  are 
having  to  practice  with  their  own  hands,  in  front  of  their 
own  mirrors.  For  one,  it  means  frequent  rehearsals  on  how 
to  apply  make-up  properly  and  prettily;  for  another,  patience 
and  persistence  while  she  learns  exactly  how  to  wind  the 
pin  curls  for  her  new  hairdo;  for  still  another,  the  building 
up  of  the  ability  to  be  more  discerning  about  which  colors 
do  the  most  for  her.  It  takes  experimentation  and  practice. 
But  we  believe  that  if  they  can  accomplish  it,  you  can  too! 
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"My  husband  loves 

my  new  hairdo  and  make-up — so  do  I! 
I'll  have  to  get  up  earlier  each  morning  to  do  it  myself — 
but  obviously  that  will  be  time  well  spent." 


Here  is  a  striking  example  of  how  a  combination  of  liit/e  changes  in 
make-up  and  hairdo  can  create  an  enchantingly  feminine  look. 
Journal  associate  editor  Nancy  Wood  starts  ofT  (lucky  girl)  with  classic 
good  looks.  But  with  too  little  attention  to  make-up,  and  an  overly 
casual  hairdo,  Nancy's  appearance  lacked  the  prettily  pulled-together 
efTect  you  see  in  her  "after"  picture.  To  achieve  it,  we  suggested: 
A  hairdo  with  a  lift  in  front  to  give  an  illusion  of  length  to  her  round  face; 

feather-light  bangs  to  soften  her  high  forehead.  For  her  fair  skin 
which  dries  easily,  a  creamy  make-up  foundation  which  will  act  as  an 
emollient  against  drying  as  well  as  provide  a  pretty  complexion 
glow.  (Until  now,  Nancy  has  settled  for  "just  powder.")  Her  unusually 
good  eyebrow  line  remains  the  same — the  pretty  diflerencc  is  in  the 
warm  brown  eyebrow  pencil  we  used,  versus  the  gray  lead  pencil  Nancy 
had  been  using!  A  touch  of  misty-green  eye  shadow  and  navy-blue  mascara 
for  the  upper  eyelashes  brighten  her  eyes  and  make  them  seem  much 
larger.  For  her  lips — a  lively,  flattering  coral  red.  The  last  act  of  Nancy's 
short-order  do-over:  a  diess  with  a  deep  V  neckline  which  is 
exceptionally  becoming  to  all  women  with  appealingly  round  proportions. 


"People  I  ride  with  on  the  bus  every  day 

didn 't  recognize  me.  They  started  past  me, 
then  twirled  around  in  their  tracks  and  said, 

'Suzanne!  You  look  marvelous — whatever  happened?' 


A  "before"  glance  at  Suzanne  Gillespie  shows  a  potentially  pretty  girl 
lost  in  a  wrong  choice  of  hairdo,  make-up  and  clothes.  Her  long, 
narrow  face  seems  solemn  with  the  flat-top,  hanging  hairdo.  Lovely 
eyes  go  unnoticed  without  make-up  and  under  too  severe 
eyebrows.  The  long  pearl  necklace  (nice  for  a  round  face)  and 
the  black  dress  (dramatic  for  a  blonde)  look  somber  and  drab  on 
olive-skinned  Suzanne.  See  how  Suzanne's  picture  changes  with:  a  short, 
full-blown  hairdo  to  add  soft  roundness  and  an  airy-light  look  to  her  face; 
delicately  arched  eyebrows  (the  hairs  were  plucked  from  underneath) 
penciled  lightly  to  form  an  upward  curve  at  the  outer  corners; 
a  warm-beige  creamy  make-up  foundation,  sparingly  applied,  and  topped 
off  with  a  touch  of  rouge  and  a  dusting  of  pearly-beige  powder  to  put  a  glow 
in  her  skin;  coral-pink  lipstick  (lighter  and  brighter  than  before), 
applied  w  ith  a  brush  so  that  the  outer  corners  of  Suzanne's  mouth 
turn  up  ever  so  slightly,  for  a  more  pleasant  expression. 
Final  touch:  golden-yellow  dress  (same  style  as  "before,"  the 
difference  is  color)  and  pearls  worn  short  and  close  to  the  throat. 


if 


changes  in  Pat  Smith's  appearance  that  pack  the  beauty  wallop:  A  young  and 
beguiling  hairdo  to  take  the  place  of  the  severe,  unflattering  "before" 
style.  See  how  the  pixy  bangs,  soft  side  waves  and  bright  ribbon 
prettily  improve  the  shape  of  her  face,  and  add  a  whole  new  look  of  liveliness. 
Next,  and  equally  helpful,  those  heavy,  heavy  eyebrows  (take  a  close  look) 
have  been  plucked  away  from  underneath  to  create  a  lovely  arch,  and  brown 
eyebrow  pencil  has  been  used  for  color  enrichment.  (Just  the  pleasant  curve 
of  eyebrow  softens  Pafs  face,  makes  it  seem  less  square  in  shape.)  Most 
natural  blondes  share  Pat's  problem  of  having  eyelashes  so  light  in  color 
they  seem  almost  nonexistent  without  make-up.  Here,  a  greeny-blue  mascara 
for  the  upper  eyelashes  and  a  touch  of  pale  green  eye  shadow  for  her 
eyelids  not  only  emphasize  long  lashes,  but  enhance  the  whole  eye  area. 
The  raspberry-red  dress  (with  lipstick  to  match)  is  a  color  just  made 
for  any  monotone  blonde  who  dreams  of  bringing  herself  out. 


"A  man  I  have  known  for  many  years  studied  the  'after'  me, 

and  announced  solemnly,  'I  liked  you  with  gray  hair  and  glasses.' 
Then  with  a  beaming  smile  of  approval  he  promptly  added, 
'But  why  didn't  you  do  this  years  ago?'" 

"I  used  to  be  a  natural  redhead,"  says  Alice  Kastberg, 
the  Journal's  assistant  Decorating  Editor,  "but  I  started 
graying  in  my  teens,  and  was  completely  gray  by  the  time 
I  was  twenty-five."  Unfortunately,  Alice's  hair  didn't  turn  a  soft, 
silvery  shade  which  can  be  flattering  to  even  a  young  person. 
Instead,  it  gradually  became  a  mousy  mixture  which 
added  years  to  her  age.  "I  couldn't  even  count  on  bright  clothes 
colors  to  perk  up  my  appearance,"  says  Alice, 
"because  for  some  reason  they  always  made  me  look  dowdy — 
as  though  I  were  trying  too  hard  to  look  young! 
So  I  settled  for  brown,  black  and  navy.  Combined  with  gray  hair 
and  spectacles,  the  effect  was  anything  but  glamorous!" 

Encouraged  by  family  and  friends  and  her  own' desire 
to  look  as  young  as  she. is  Alice  finally  took  two  big  steps: 
she  became  a  redhead  agairr  and  traded  in  her  specs  for  contact  lenses. 

Despite  the  dramatic  change  th  her  appearance, 
Alice's  pink-and-fair  complexion  and  green  eyes  make  the  soft  shade 
of  red  hair  seem  perfectly  natural  for  her.  (In  contrast  to 
such  successful  hair  colorirtg  are  the  artificial  colors 
which  aire  gaudy  in  themselves  and/or  clash  with  skin  tones, 
producing  an  unconvincing  and  unattractive  result.) 

Because  of  the  varying  shades  in  Alice's  gray  hair,  it  had  to  be 
bleached  to  an  all-over  evenness  before  the  red  could  be  applied. 
The  cost  in  time:  3  hours;  and  in  money  (at  a  Fifth  Avenue  salon 
in  New  York  City):  $35.00.  In  order  consistently  to  maintain 
her  flattering  new  shade,  Alice  will  need  "touch-ups" 
at  the  roots  of  her  hair  every  four  or  five  weeks — an  additional  cost 
of  approximately  2  hours  plus  SI 2.00  each  time. 

"That's  a  lot  of  money;  is  it  worth  it?"  we  asked  Alice. 
"Decidedly  yes!"  is  her  answer.  "Naturally  I'll  have 
to  budget  elsewhere  in  order  to  afford  such  elaborate  attention 
to  my  hair — but  for  the  first  time  in  years  I  feel  and  look  young! 
I'm  thrilled  at  being  able  to  wear  youthful  and  becoming 
clothes  colors:  yellows,  mauves,  pale  pinks,  bright  clear  blues — 
all  the  shades  I  love.  Even  my  basic  dresses  and  suits  look  fresh  and 
new  now.  And  most  important,  my  family  and  friends  are  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  change!"   continued  on  page  122 
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Entry  is  protected  by  16-foot  exten- 
f    sion  of  roof— fluted,  etched  glass 
gives  privacy,  bathes  entry  court 
in  soft  luminous  light  at  night. 


rhis  is  our  fourth  new  house.  Our  needs  have 
grown,  but  we  think  this  has  all  the  features 
eded  by  our  growing  family,  along  with  the  individ- 
lity  and  architectural  character  which  have  become 
must  in  our  environment.  We  built  as  large  a  house 
possible,  for  family  and  home  are  important  to 
,  and  this  is  our  most  important  investment. 
We  wanted  the  front  of  our  house  to  be  straight- 
vvard  and  unassuming  with  a  wide,  spreading  roof 
d  sheltering  overhangs.  The  garden  wall  suggests 


pleasures  beyond.  Fluted  glass  etched  in  a  new  geo- 
metric pattern  and  color-keyed  modular  panel  con- 
struction are  highlights  of  modern  design. 

Its  every  mood  is  more  evident  from  the  back — the 
raised  apartness  of  its  bedrooms,  the  calm,  nature- 
seeking  quiet  of  living  spaces  below  and  the  organized 
activities  of  the  level  between  where  play,  eating  and 
poolside  relaxation  flow  together.  We  fenced  the  entire 
back  yard,  so  we  can  "be  ourselves"  all  over  this  little 
lOO-by- 160-foot  hilltop  retreat  in  the  middle  of  town. 


fV/ien  an  architect  and  client  meet,  they  first 
get  well  acquainted.  Then  they  h'st  all  the 
things  the  client^ s  entire  family  wants. 
Portfolio  houses  are  designed  for  a 
"collective"  client — Journal  readers. 
But  this  one  is  a  little  different,  for 
it  is  the  home  of  your  new  architectural  editor 
and  his  family.  It  might  cost  Journal 
readers  anywhere  from  $28,000  to  $44,000. 
See  our  Highlight  page  for  more  details. 
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Cross  section  of  three  levels 
with  a  storage  bonus  below. 
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I'LAM'  MATKKIAI.S: 

A.  Flowering  crab  apple 

B.  Forsyth ia 

C.  Dwarf  blue  spruce 

D.  Japanese  holly 

E.  Ginkgo 

F.  Myrtle 

G.  Dogwood 

H.  Cherry  laurel 

I.  Carolina  rhotloclcntlron 
J.  Dwarf  pine 

K.  Columnar  pine 
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The  split  levels  of  this  house  conform  to  the  sloping  lot.  Swim- 
ming pool  was  built  aboveground  and  earth  was  filled  around  it. 


Separate  dining  room  is  planned  for  buffets,  and  is  formal  enough  for  dinner  parties. 


F/oop  Plans: 
I     1  Upper  L«vel 

0  Middle  Level 

1  I  Lower  Level 


Bedrooin_ 
9 -6' ■  11-8' 


_  Bedroom 
9'-6"»ll'-8" 


KN  Kl.YN:  /  want  a  separate  dining  room;  an  inviting  entry 
hall;  play  space  for  the  children  away  from  the  kitchen;  all 
kinds  of  storage. 

.lOlIN:  rd  like  varied  ceiling  heights;  good  diffused  lighting; 
indoor-outdoor  flow  of  spaces;  storage  enough  to  keep  things 
uncluttered;  sheltered  front  door. 
.JON  ANO  Tl'l):  Separate  rooms;  a  workshop;  a  place  to  put 
models  and  toys;  TV;  apartness. 

M  L:  A  pool;  space;  air  conditioning;  a  pool! 


All  iJii  cf  levels  show  from  the  middle-level  entry  hall — bedrooms  above,  living  rooms  below,  dining  and  kiicheii  lo  ilie  Ivji. 


The  middle  level  of  the  house  includes  the 
entry  hall  (our  camera  location),  the  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen  beyond,  and  the  family 
room  and  garage  stretching  off  to  our  left.  On 
the  lower  level  to  our  right  is  the  living  room, 
and  the  study  is  in  the  far  corner  below  the  mas- 
ter bedroom.  Stairways  at  both  ends  of  the  house 
make  it  work  efficiently. 

With  this  arrangement  our  living  areas  are 
well  out  of  the  way,  so  no  traffic  is  forced  through 
them.  Our  living  room  can  remain  tidy,  always 
ready  for  use. 

When  we  entertain,  we  can  usher  our  guests 
directly  to  the  living  room.  Setting  and  clearing 
the  dining  table  or  a  buffet  can  proceed  without 
disturbing  people  in  the  living  room.  And  we  can 
use  all  these  freely  intermixing  areas  to  entertain 
really  large  groups  without  crowding  anyone. 


Usually  most  of  our  living  takes  place  in  the 
left  side  of  the  house.  The  kitchen,  via  the  back 
stairway,  is  very  close  to  the  study,  laundry,  bed- 
rooms, and  the  family  room  and  garage.  From 
the  garage,  a  convenient  vinyl-floored  entry  to 
the  family  room  takes  the  brunt  of  the  track- 
ing in  that  children  always  seem  to  do  and 
provides  a  place  for  wraps  and  overshoes,  saving 
the  rest  of  the  house  from  wear  and  tear.  Un- 
loading groceries  and  parcels  is  easy  here. 

The  picture  above  shows  all  three  levels  of 
our  house,  along  with  its  most  unusual  feature, 
the  light  well  that  provides  an  extra  aesthetic 
dimension  by  opening  up  the  interior  into  an 
arrangement  of  overlooking  balconies.  Space 
here  is  flowing  and  sculptured,  and  we  are  greeted 
by  unexpected  vistas  like  the  trees  and  sky  seen 
through  the  high  kitchen  windows  and  the  lawn 


below  outside  the  living  room.  Light  pours  into 
the  house's  open  center  through  leaf-embedded 
plastic  skylights  to  flood  all  three  levels  with  rich, 
glarefree  brightness. 

On  the  upper  level  are  the  bedrooms,  baths 
and  laundry.  Through  the  textured-aluminum 
sliding  screens  to  our  right  we  can  glimpse  the 
children's  playroom,  which  also  opens  to  all 
three  children's  rooms  with  wide,  angled,  vertical 
wood  louver  doors. 

We  move  down  the  corridor  to  the  left  past 
slin'  steel  columns  and  a  long  row  of  space- 
dividing  storage  cabinets  to  the  master  bed- 
room in  the  far  corner  of  the  house.  There  is 
our  mahogany-paneled  and  carpeted  "apartment" 
with  books  and  TV,  built-in  chests  and  walls 
of  storage  in  its  adjoining  luminous-ceilinged 
dressing  room,  and  a  private  bath  next  to  that. 


Simple  furnishings  blend  well  with  subtle,  flowing  spaces.  Dividing  wall  behind  sofa  is  a  handsome  walnut  plywood. 


l';VKl.YTV:  How  about  a  study  to  double 
as  a  guest  room  away  from  bedrooms — 
an  adult  living  room  relatively  children- 
free,  carpeted — a  fireplace  ? 

JOHN:  Let\s  have  carpets  all  over — no 
trick  space  combinations  like  "family- 
dining  areas"' — built-in  bookshelves  in 
the  study — wood  paneling — and  a  quiet 
place  to  work. 

JON  WD'lii):  We  want  TV  in  the  living 
room  (overruled ! ). 


Our  living  room  is  just  seven  steps  down  from  the 
entry  hall.  It  is  big,  and  plate-glass  walls,  open- 
ness to  the  entry  and  dining  room,  and  height  on  the 
stairway  side  make  it  feel  larger.  Its  7'  6"  ceiling  gives  it 
a  nestling,  pavilionlike  character  emphasized  by  the 
close  views  of  grass  and  terraces.  At  one  end  of  the  room, 
a  sliding  door  takes  us  to  the  terrace  behind  the  per- 
forated curved  entry  wall.  This  friendly  spot,  roofed  by 
the  children's  bedrooms,  is  wrapped  in  big  pines  and  an 
intimate,  rock-sculptured  Japanese  garden. 

Nearby  inside,  the  sleek,  contemporary,  ebony- 
finished  grand  piano  is  out  of  paths  of  circulation,  and 
gets  daylight  from  two  sides. 

The  other  end  of  the  room  is  a  conversational  area 
where  we  can  sit  by  the  fire  and  look  at  the  lawn  flanked 


by  the  curved  brick  wall  around  the  mid-level  swimmi 
pool  and  framed  by  the  French  woven-wood  fence. 

For  wall-to-wall  comfort  we  chose  a  flecked  blue 
peting,  nylon-wool-rayon  blend,  that  stands  up  well  u 
der  all  foot  traffic.  Both  sofas  and  ottomans  are  cover 
in  hardy  cotton-rayon  mix,  gold  in  one  case,  coral  in 
other.  Draperies  are  of  the  same  fabric  mix,  in  off"-w 
with  a  woven  effect.  The  big  wing  chair  is  linen-cove 
A  few  strategic  tables  fill  out  the  room  without  int 
fering  with  its  spacious  lines  and  open  views. 

Cove  lighting,  recessed  lamps  and  the  slim,  tall  gl 
cylinders  under  the  skylights  allow  us  to  vary  the  roo 
night  mood  as  we  please. 

The  dining  room  can  be  seen  beyond  the  wa' 
dividing  wall.  A  foil-backed  grass-cloth  wall  and  col 
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1,  translucent  roll  shades  carry  on  the  color  harmony 
at  prevails  through  the  house,  indoors  and  out.  The 
ning  table  extends  to  seat  ten.  China,  linens  and  other 
pplies  are  stored  in  the  14'-long  glamorous  white- 
astic-topped,  built-in  buffet  which  separates  the  dining 
om  from  the  living  room. 

In  the  study  a  muted  wallpaper  was  used  to  pick  up 
e  yellow  of  the  versatile  stools.  Other  color  notes  are 
ues,  on  sofa  bed  and  chairs.  This  intimate  room,  with 
St  one  huge  window  to  the  back  lawn,  doubles  as 
guest  room  and  is  relatively  small;  its  white-brick 
ills,  high  running  line  of  bookshelves  and  simplicity 
color  make  it  restful.  TV  and  hi-fi  controls  are  built 
'■  a  clothes  closet  and  adjoining  bath  make  this  a 
actical  guest  room. 


x^-shaped  sectional  sofas  and  sitting-height  hearth  encourage  conversation, 
open  to  fire  and  view.  The  dining  room  is  separate  but  adds  to  spaciousness. 


Small-scale,  warm  colors  make  the  study  cheery.  Books  and  a  writing  place  are 
handy.  TV  {camera  position)  is  in  half  of  the  closet.  Other  half  is  for  guest  clothing. 


iMiiminiu.  .j 


KVKI.VN :  I  want  the  kitchen  to  be  convenient  for  myself,  hut  with 
divided  preparation  areas  for  occasions  when  I  have  help;  a  cen- 
ter island  which  can  double  as  a  buffet  table;  open  planning,  but 
with  folding  screens  for  privacy;  a  laundry  not  in  the  kitchen, 
but  nearby  on  the  bedroom  level. 


JOHN:  /  want  a  dishwasher! 


Closeness  to  eafing  space,  family  room,  play  terrace  shows  here.  Lacy 
glass-fiber  curiains,  made  in  sections  for  easv  washing,  need  no  ironing. 


Wash 


Bedroom  corridor 


BlDrq 


Sortinq.foldinq  counierl 
overlookinq  Kitchen 


^Family  Rc 


,  .  lPoiutr5tor  r  


Our  kitchen  is  our  day-to-day-living 
center.  We  wanted  it  to  be  an 
interesting  room  with  a  view  and  open- 
ness to  other  areas,  and  efficient  too. 
For  example,  its  slim  satin-aluminum- 
legged  wood  cabinets  are  full  of  space- 
making  features  and  are  designed  to 
have  a  light  "furniture"  look.  (Cabinets 
through  the  entire  house— kitchen,  laun- 
dry, all  bedrooms,  dining  room,  even 
the  entry  hall— are  all  the  same  kind  in 
varying  natural  and  painted  finishes.) 
At  night  fluorescent-lighted  plastic  sky- 
lights duplicate  the  daylight  effect  in  the 
high,  airy  laundry,  and  similar  fluores- 
cent lights  over  the  wall  cabinets  brighten 
each  kitchen  counter. 

There  are  two  marked  work  centers 
in  the  kitchen  linked  by  the  center  is- 
land. On  one  side  is  the  cooking-baking 
center  with  twin  built-in  ovens,  electric 
cooking  top,  charcoal  grill  and  a  small 
stepsaving  sink.  In  the  smooth  and 
simple  hood  are  two  exhaust  fans  that 
make  short  work  of  smoke  and  odors. 

On  the  other  side  the  salad,  cold- 
preparation,  dish-handling  area  includes 
a  refrigerator  with  freezer  below,  a  dis- 
poser, and  an  exciting  new  kind  of 
powered-elevator  storage  system :  cup- 
board that  moves  up  and  down  at  the 
push  of  a  button,  eliminating  reaching 
and  stooping.  Dishes  go  here  so  the 
other  wall  cabinets  are  then  freed  for 
food  stocks  and  utensils. 

The  family  room  is  an  easy-to-care- 
for  place  where  Jay  can  be  easily  super- 
vised and  Evelyn  can  drop  in  for  a 
quick  moment  at  her  planning  desk.  At 
the  intercom  she  can  answer  the  door, 
check  on  the  children  in  the  pool,  or  lis- 
ten in  on  the  nursery  and  playroom.  My 
drafting  desk  is  here,  and  it  is  an  ideal 
place  for  such  widely  varied  activities 
as  gift  wrapping  and  birthday  parties. 


\e  kiiinclry  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency  in  a  small  space  with  room  for  an  aiito- 
itic  washer,  electric  dryer,  sink  and  a  large  sorting  counter.  An  ironing 
d  can  be  left  up  for  last-minute  press  jobs,  so  easy  with  an  iron  that 
rays  and  steams,  and  there  is  a  place  near  at  hand  to  hang  freshly 
med  clothes.  Louvers  quickly  shut  off  the  whole  area  from  the  corridor, 
sfun  to  work  here  because  of  the  sweeping  view  from  front  door  to  family 
jm  and  play  terrace.  Corner  arrangement  of  the  automatic  washer, 
ver  and  sink  reduces  handling  of  clothes  to  a  minimum  and  saves  space. 


\low:  Kitchen  is  sleek,  colorful,  with  a  hospitable  look.  "Nerve-center" 
ation  shows  here:  note  view  through  door  to  living-room  terrace  and 
lyroom,  stairs  up  to  laundry  and  down  to  study.  The  laundry-.sorting  coun- 
is  directly  above  kitchen  wall  cabinets  and  ovens.  The  vinyl-floor  pat- 

I « is  made  of  stock  feature  strips  and  standard-size  tile  in  a  color  to  har- 
mize  with  dining-room  carpet.  Kitchen  appliances  all  have  trim  square 

\?s,  are  color-keyed  to  cabinets.  Plastic  counters  are  white  with  little 
)wn  markings  and  flecks  of  gold.  Features  like  two  full-size  ovens 
one  unit  and  a  30"-wide  dishwasher  tnake  this  a  real  family  kitchen. 


The  kitchen  nower  storage  unit  (/eft,  above)  is 
(I  preview  of  one  of  the  most  striking  advances 
in  many  years :  shelves  equivalent  to  eight  feet 
of  wall  storage  go  up  or  down  at  the  touch  of  a 
button  to  put  everything  at  Evelyn's  finger  lips. 


The  charcoal  grill  is  adjustable,  has  a  motor- 
ized spit  above  and  ftiel-storage  space  below. 


The  center  island  has  a  cutting-board  top, 
knee  space  for  sitting,  a  recessed  power 
mi.xer,  and  a  temperature-controlled  glass 
panel  for  keeping foods  and  serving  dishes  hot. 


Wood  louver  doors  to  children's  bed- 
rooms can  be  angled  for  ventila- 
tion or  shut  tight  like  door  on  left. 


SPECIAL  CO\n-:\IE\CES  GIVE 
IS  HIGH-POWERED  HELP. 

•  Cooking-top  controls  in  kitchen  are  in  the  wall  away 
from  Jay"s  hands.  Near  them  a  door  receives  wastepaper 
to  drop  into  incinerator  room. 

•  Gas  incinerator  is  completely  smokeless,  odorless, 
holds  two  bushels  of  anything  except  glass  and  metal. 

•  Two  horizontal  gas  furnaces  and  two  thermostats  pro- 
vide zone-controlled  heating  to  keep  all  three  levels 
toasty,  bedrooms  cooler  if  desired.  Remote  air  condi- 
tioner feeds  cooling  coils  with  each  furnace,  works  one 
or  the  other  or  both  as  necessary. 

•  TV  antennas  are  wired  into  study,  family  room, 
master  bedroom,  dining  terrace. 

•  Colored  telephones  are  in  den,  master  bedroom, 
family  room,  have  illuminated  dials  for  wee-hour  use. 

•  Besides  closets  and  cabinets,  there  is  a  storage  room  in 
garage,  another  4'  high,  12'  wide,  30'  long  under  entry, 
dining  room  and  kitchen. 

•  There  is  a  small  heated  workshop  off  the  garage  for 
simple  carpentry  and  repair  work. 

•  A  new  preservative  pigment  gives  our  house  paint 
extra  years  of  increased  durability  and  cleanliness. 

•  Each  child  has  a  pegboard  wall  for  his  prizes  on  dis- 
play, a  ceiling-recessed  reading  light  over  his  bed. 

•  And  it  can  be  built  in  stages. 


'I 


Basic  house.  A,  contains  living,  dining,  kitchen,  laundry, 
entry,  three  bedrooms,  three  baths,  study  and  incinerator! 
storage  room.  The  lower-level  bath  and  incinerator  room 
could  be  eliminated  to  make  the  study  bigger.  It  could  then 
be  a  family  room  if  desired.  2400  square  feet.  This  basic 
hou.se,  at  average  prices,  would  cost  $28, 000-$ 3 5, 000. 

Addition  B  includes  family  room,  storage,  garage  for 
one  or  two  cars  as  desired.  384  square  feet  plus  garage. 
Addition  B  would  cost  $3000-S5000. 

Addition  C  could  be  two  small  bedrooms  or  one  big  one. 
240  .square  feet  or  as  much  as  desired.  This  addition  would 
cost  about  $3000. 

The  semibasement  could  be  easily  built  as  a  full  base- 
ment when  soil  conditions  allow  it.  Stairs  would  go  down 
under  the  kitcheni laundry  stairs.  Cost:  an  extra  $1000. 
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IN  3  ACTS 


There's  nothing  like  a  richly  glazed  baked  ham  for  a  party  dinner. 

It  is  adaptable  to  your  party  moods — whether  you  want 
to  give  a  big  buffet,  a  small  evening  supper  in  the  living 
room,  or  a  large  bridge  luncheon.  Now  that  you  can  buy  superb 
boned  hams,  it's  perfect  for  entertaining.  So  easy  to  carve. 
For  the  buffet  we  like  to  serve  the  ham  hot,  with  a  really  hot  mustard 
sauce,  along  with  green  beans,  and  a  big  casserole  of  potatoes 
and  whole  onions  baked  in  a  snappy  cheese  sauce. 
A  jellied  red-caviar  mold  with  sour-cream  dill  sauce  is  just  right  as 
a  beginner  to  serve  in  the  living  room  before  dinner. 
Our  dessert  is  ambrosial:  cold-as-can-be  fresh  strawberries,  pineapple 
and  sliced  bananas  with  lemon  sherbet  served  with  a  hot  rum  sauce. 
This  unusual  combination  of  flavors  will  enrapture  your  guests. 
For  the  luncheon  we  skip  the  first  course.  Serve  the  ham  cold  with 
an  adaptation  of  the  mustard  sauce,  using  the  same  casserole  and 
treating  the  green  beans,  this  time,  as  a  salad.  The  same  dessert  tops  off 
this  menu  combination.  Our  informal  supper  features 
the  sliced  ham  hot  with  a  chafing  dish  of  heavenly  creole  oysters 
to  pour  over  it.  Hot  biscuits  and  the  green-bean  salad,  redolent  of  herbs 
and  chopped  anchovies,  make  another  very  happy  combination. 
For  this  small  gathering  you  may  not  want  to  serve  dessert. 
To  us,  coflec  and  chocolates  or  bonbons  seem  just  right  for  a 
sweet  ending.  But  you  have  a  choice — a  happy  one  either  way. 


C.'///)  ihcsc  recipes  antl  add  llieni  to  llie  ■')()  Irensures  you'll  find  in  the 
netv  Journal  Rreif>e  Treasure  Box.  To  order  the  Recipe  Treasure 
Box,  send  5/.  ^>  {Pennsyli  ania  residents  add  .'{'  ',  Pennsylvanin 
sales  tax)  to  l,\i)ii;s"  IIomk  Joi  knm.  Rki  U'Ks.  Dept.  12, 

Independence  S<piare,  Philadelphia  .l.  Pa.  Offer  pood  in  V .S.  /i.only. 


BAKED  BONED  HAM   WITH  C  H  ER  R  Y- G I  N  G  ER  GLAZE 

You  can  now  buy  excellent  boneless  cooked  hams.  They  do  take  some  baking — 
even  though  they  are  tagged  "cooked."  l-ollow  directit>ns  for  baking  that  come 
with  your  particular  ham,  up  to  the  point  of  gla/ing.  Directions  vary  according 
to  brand.  Cut  maraschino  cherries  in  half,  l  asten  to  ham  with  the  pointed  end 
of  whole  cloves.  Glaze  with  our  cherry  glaze. 

CHERRY-GINGER  GLAZE 

In  a  small  saucepan  heat  an  8-ounce  jar  red  cherry  jelly  with  }4  cup  vinegar, 
•K  cup  sugar  and  I  tablespoon  butter.  Stir  in  I  tablespoon  powdered  ginger. 
Bring  mixture  to  a  boil.  l  ower  heat  and  simmer  fcr  20  minutes,  until  mixture  is 
syrupy.  During  last  half  hour  of  cooking  for  llie  ham.  l-asic  I  requenlly  with  sauce. 


Cold  sliced  ham  with  a  zesty  mustard 
sai4ce  is  the  star  of  our  party  luncheon. 
Serve  the  potatoes  au  gratin  in  individual  casseroles- 
green-bean  salad  in  marinated  artichoke  bottoms. 


MUSTARD  SAUCE 

Heat,  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler,  1  cup  brown  sugar  with  1  cup  vinegar.  Bes 
4  eggs  lightly  and  add.  Mix  3  tablespoons  dry  mustard  with  1  tablespoon  flour 
Moisten  with  a  little  of  the  liquid  and  add  to  the  other  ingredients.  Stir  in 
12-ounce  jar  currant  jelly.  Cook  the  sauce  until  thickened,  stirring  constantly 
Serve  with  baked  ham.  Makes  1  quart  sauce. 


CRANBERRY-MUSTARD  SAUCE 

Chill  1  cup  of  the  above  mustard  sauce.  Add  ]/2  cup  jellied  canned  cranberry  saua 
M  cup  applesauce,  ]/i  cup  prepared  horse-radish,  1  tablespoon  minced  parsle; 
and  1  cup  commercial  sour  cream.  Beat  smooth.  Serve  with  cold  baked  ham 
Makes  3  cups  sauce. 


CAVIAR   RING  —  SOUR-CREAM    DILL  SAUCE 

Soften  2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  in  ^  cup  consomme  madrilene.  Heat  3^- 
cups  madrilene  and  add  softened  gelatin.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Add  cup  lemo' 
juice.  Cool  until  thick  and  syrupy.  Add  ,'4  cup  finely  chopped  parsley,  M  cu 
finely  chopped  onion  and  1  '3  cups  red  caviar  (four  4-ounce  jars).  Pour  into  a  \  \i 
quart  ring  mold.  Chill  overnight  or  until  set.  Turn  out.  Serve  with  commercis 
sour  cream  flavored  with  fresh  or  dried  dill.  Don't  add  salt.  It  must  be  bland  b< 
cause  of  the  saltiness  of  the  roe.  Makes  8  servings. 


Rcgcil,  boneless  baked  /nun  wi/li  hot  nmsiai  d  sauce  takes  the  lead  in  our  Easter  buffet.  Jellied  red  caviar  with  sour-cream  dill  sauce  is  the  curtain  raiser. 


rATOES   AND  ONIONS  AU  GRATIN 

Cook  5-6  pounds  potatoes  in  their  jackets  the  day  before  you  plan  to  serve 
them.  The  next  day,  peel  and  dice  them  into  '  2"  cubes.  You  will  need  about  9 
cups.  Peel  2  pounds  small  white  onions.  Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender.  Drain.  Now  make  the  sauce:  Melt  l-z  cup  butter  in  a  large  skillet.  Blend 
in  cup  flour.  When  smooth,  add  3  cups  milk,  3  cups  light  cream  and  1  cup 
chicken  broth.  Cook  until  thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Add  1  pound  really 
good  sharp  Cheddar  cheese,  coarsely  grated,  and  1  cup  finely  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  Stir  and  cook  gently  until  cheese  melts.  Season  with  ]/2  teaspoon  pepper, 
1  %  teaspoons  salt,  I  teaspoon  seasoned  salt  and  1  clove  garlic,  crushed  or  minced. 
Mix  with  cooked  potatoes  and  onions  and  pour  into  one  large  shallow  casserole 
or  individual  ramekins,  depending  on  the  menu  you  plan  to  serve.  Bake  the 
casseroles  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  until  bubbly  and  lightly  patched  with 
brown.  The  large  casserole  will  take  about  45  minutes,  so  consider  this  in  your 
timing.  Makes  8  servings. 


EOLE  OYSTERS 

Mince  very,  very  fine,  or  put  through  grinder,  2  carrots,  3  stalks  celery,  2  medium 
onions,  and  saute  in  M  cup  butter.  Add  3  cups  oyster  liquor  (fill  out  with  chicken 
Stock  or  water  if  you  don't  have  enough  oyster  liquor).  Cook  over  high  heat  until 
most  of  liquor  evaporates.  Add  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley,  1  teaspoon  pa- 
prika, V2  teaspoon  each  dried  thyme  and  marjoram,  bay  leaf,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
and  simmer  until  vegetables  are  tender.  Then  add  60  (about  2  quarts)  oysters. 
Simmer  until  they  are  plump  and  the  edges  curl.  Add  I  pint  light  cream  and  2  table- 
spoons tomato  paste.  Blend  %  cup  flour  with  enough  cold  water  to  make  a  thin 
paste.  Stir  into  oysters  and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  thickened.  Season  with 
1  more  teaspoon  salt  and  a  few  shakes  hot  pepper  sauce,  and  if  you  like,  2  table- 
q>oons  cognac.  Serve  with  ham.  Makes  8  servings. 


GREEN-BEAN  SALAD 

Mix  together  1  cup  French  dressing,  ,^2  cup  finely  chopped  onion,  16  pitted  ripe 
olives,  sliced,  12  anchovy  fillets,  drained  and  cut  fine,  10  small  raw  mushrooms, 
sliced,  and  1  tablespoon  each  finely  chopped  fresh  basil,  tarragon  and  chervil.  Use 
M  teaspoon  each  dried  herbs  if  you  can't  get  the  fresh  ones.  Let  stand  for  at 
least  1  hour.  Cook  1  pound  green  beans,  cut  French  style  or  into  1"  pieces,  in  a 
little  salted  water  until  tender,  but  not  limp.  Drain  and  cool  slightly.  Toss  warm 
beans  with  dressing  and  cool,  then  chill.  Serve  in  bowls  lined  with  lettuce  cups. 
For  individual  salads,  use  the  1"  cut  beans  and  serve  the  salad  heaped  in  artichoke 
bottoms  that  have  been  marinated  in  French  dressing.  Makes  8  servings. 


FRUIT  SUPREME 

For  8,  peel,  core  and  cut  into  thin  slivers  2  small  or  1  larger  fresh  pineapple. 
Sugar  very  lightly.  It  is  important  to  have  the  fruit  not  too  sweet,  as  the  sauce  is 
sweet.  Wash  and  stem  2  quarts  strawberries.  Leave  whole.  Near  serving  time 
slice  4-6  bananas  and  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice;  this  keeps  them  from  darkening. 
Toast  1  cup  slivered  almonds  in  a  slow  oven,  300°  F. — don't  let  them  get  too 
brown.  Have  ready  2  quarts  lemon  sherbet  or  vanilla  ice  cream  in  the  freezer. 

For  the  sauce:  Melt  cup  butter  in  a  skillet.  Add  3  cups  brown  sugar — let  this 
cook  and  bubble  over  moderate  heat  2  or  3  minutes,  but  watch  that  sugar  doesn't 
burn.  Add  %  cup  pineapple  juice  and  i^:;  cup  orange  juice.  Cook  until  sugar  dis- 
solves and  sauce  is  of  syrupy  texture  but  not  too  thick.  Add  3^  cup  more  orange 
juice  and  rum  extract  to  taste — or,  if  you  like,  light  rum. 

To  serve:  Arrange  sherbet  in  center  of  large  shallow  bowl  with  the  three  fruits 
in  groups  around  it.  Or  you  could  mix  them  just  before  serving.  Sprinkle  fruit 
with  toasted  slivered  almonds.  Heat  the  sauce  and  pass  hot  at  the  table  after  fruit 
and  sherbet  have  been  served. 
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COURTESY  MRS.  ALBERT  D.  LASKER 


YOUNG  CIHi:iN  ABOAT 


PIERRE  AUGUSTE  RENOIR.  1841-1919 


Renoir,  apprenticed  at  thirteen  to  a  manufacturer  of  glazed  porcelain, 
reached  the  Academician  Gleyre's  art  classes  in  1862.  At  Gleyre's  he  met 
Monet,  Sisley,  Bazille,  Pissarro:  here  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Impression- 
ist movement.  By  the  middle  of  the  1870"s  Renoir  had  not  only  mastered 
his  own  brand  of  Impressionism,  but  was  searching  for  more  exciting 
material. 

People,  crowds,  parties  and  women  were  his  chief  interest ;  after  painting 
the  influential  Mme.  Chaipcnticr  ami  Her  Children,  he  made  something 
of  a  living  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  his  last  years  arthritis  so  crippled  him 
that  he  had  to  have  a  light  brush  strapped  to  his  wrist,  but  amid  his 


tortures  the  joy  of  painting  never  deserted  him.  When  he  was  dying,  he 
asked  for  a  pencil ;  there  was  a  vase  of  flowers  in  the  room,  and  appar- 
ently his  last  conscious  desire  was  to  paint  it. 

Young  Girl  in  a  Boat  shows  how  dissimilar  Renoir  and  Monet  were: 
while  the  latter  drenched  his  subjects  in  varicolored  light  and  blurred  the 
forms,  Renoir  often  used  a  pervasive  color  to  give  his  paintings  a  formal 
unity.  Distance  imparts  vagueness  to  the  background,  but  the  girl  in  the 
foreground  is  vivid  and  solid.  She  dominates  the  picture  with  the  sure- 
ness  of  one  who  has  just  asked  to  have  her  portrait  done,  and  her  flag 
billows  out  triumphantly  behind  her.  The  water  is  a  shimmering  delight. 


From  a  commentary  by  Wallace  Brockway  in  "The  Albert  D.  Lasker  CoIUction,"  published  by  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 


BUDGET  BEATERS 

eatless  dishes  made  delicious  with  Campbell's  Soups' 


Bake  at  375 °F.  about  45  min.  or  until 
lightly  browned.  4  servings  to  tempt  the 
family. 


.     CftEAM  OF  . 

MUSHROOW 


Goodrcooks  cook  with 


For  other  Budget  Beaters  write  to  Campbell  Soup  Company,  P.  O.  Box  888,  Dept.  LH-3,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 
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Why  every  family  should  have 
a  family  doctor. . . 


Evi  RY  family  should  select  and  become 
accjuainted  with  a  doctor  hcforc  illness 
strikes.  Yet.  many  fainilics  wail  until  sick- 
ness or  emergency  ret|iiircs  a  hasty  decision 
about  the  doctor  they  will  call. 

A  family  doctor,  usually  a  general  prac- 
titioner or  an  internist,  can  care  for  about 
85  percent  of  the  illnesses  your  familv  is 
likely  to  have.  Further,  if  you  should  need 
special i/ed  care,  you  can  depend  on  the 
family  doctor  to  arrange  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  select  your  doc- 
tor is  through  your  local  medical  society 
or  community  hospital.  They  will  give  you 
the  names  of  several  physicians— and  you 
may  choose  one  of  them  with  assurance 
that  you  will  be  in  good  hands. 

Then,  call  the  doctor  and  see  him  for  a 
friendly  talk — about  fees,  night  calls,  the 
hospitals  he's  associated  with,  and  what- 
ever else  is  on  your  mind. 

Then  ask  yourself  these  questions:  did 
you  like  him  .  .  .  feel  at  ease  with  him  .  . . 
would  you  trust  him  during  critical  situa- 
tions which  illness  often  creates?  These 
questions  are  important.  For  mutual  friend- 
ship and  understanding  are  essential  to  a 
warm  doctor-patient  relationship. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  having  a  reg- 


ular doctor?  For  one  thing,  he  will  get  to 
know  you  and  your  family  intimately — 
your  "medical  historv',"  your  response  to 
drugs,  your  normal  blood  pressure,  your 
emotional  reaction  to  illness,  and  other 
facts  which  may  be  helpful  whether  your 
trouble  is  minor  or  serious. 

1  le  can  also  give  you  the  benefits  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  For  example,  if  you  have 
young  children,  he  w  ill  want  to  see  them  at 
inter\als  to  check  their  growth — and  to 
keep  their  protection  against  communica- 
ble diseases  up  to  date. 

For  others  in  your  family,  he  can  be  a 

health  counselor.  For  instance,  if  you're 
bothered  at  times  by  seemingly  trivial  com- 
plaints— indigestion,  headache,  nervous- 
ness, or  fatigue — vou  might  hesitate  to  go 
to  a  doctor  whom  you  do  not  know.  But 
w  ith  a  family  doctor,  you'd  feel  free  to  talk 
over  any  condition  that  upsets  you  now 
and  then. 

Select  and  become  acquainted  with  a 
doctor  now.  Keep  his  name,  address,  tele- 
phone number  and  office  hours  posted  in  a 
spot  known  to  everyone  in  your  family.  His 
continuing  supervision  can  help  your  chil- 
dren grow  up  strong  and  well — and  help 
you  live  a  long  and  healthy  life. 


eyes,  a  sort  of  misty  tenderness  and  longing. 
"I  swear  I  never  will  again,"  he  said,  low. 

"Marry,"  she  said  under  her  breath,  and 
looked  quickly  at  the  ground  at  her  feet.  In 
silence  they  walked  together  to  the  bench. 
That  had  been  a  week  ago,  and  the  seven  days 
had  passed  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  delirium.  The 
sun  had  never  shone  so  bright;  the  colors  of 
the  fall  had  never  been  so  glorious;  even  the 
taste  of  an  apple  was  different,  and  common 
ale  as  heady  as  imported  wine. 

He  is  such  a  gentleman,  she  told  herself 
a  thousand  times  a  day.  So  gallant.  He  was 
so  handsome,  so  tall,  so  strong;  he  lifted  her 
onto  her  horse  just  as  if  she  were  weightless, 
and  yet  the  touch  of  his  hands  lingered  on 
her  waist,  and  she  thought  she  could  even  feel 
them  that  night,  in  bed  with  Joan,  making 
Joan  hush  talking  so  she  could  dream  about 
Hugo,  and  repeat  in  her  mind  all  he  had  said, 
and  what  she  had  said.  Now.  waiting  in  the 
garden,  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  never 
come.  "Marry."  she  said  under  her  breath, 
and  then  drew  it  in  sharply.  She  would  take 
five  stitches  and  then,  if  she  raised  her  eyes, 
she  would  see  him  coming. 

At  her  feet  the  two  others  continued  to  talk 
and  laugh  and  she  continued  automatically  to 
answer  them,  smile  at  them,  pretend  she  was 
offended.  So  when  Hugo  did  arrive,  he  stood 
right  over  her,  and  she 
made  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"I  didn't  see  thee  com- 
ing, Hugo,"  she  said  de- 
murely. 

He  frowned.  He  didn't 
answer  immediately ;  he 
seemed  to  be  hesitating, 
and  she  said,  "Is  aught 
amiss?"  She  laid  down 
her  sewing  and  theireyes 
met  for  a  long  moment. 

He  said  then,  "Will 
you  walk  with  me?"  He 
extended  his  hand  and 
she  rose,  laying  her  sew- 
ing down. 

"One  of  the  boys  will 
lake  it  into  the  house," 
he  said,  in  the  com- 
manding manner  of  an 
older  brother,  and  the 
tw  o  younger  ones  grum- 
bled a  bit,  and  argued 
about  who  should  take 
it  in.  When  they  were  finished  with  their 
pretend  fight,  Katryn  and  Hugo  were  fifty 
feet  away. 

Suiting  her  pace  to  his,  she  walked  fast. 
Hugo  was  leading  her  along  a  path  through 
the  orchards.  Presently  they  would  skirt  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  she  knew  he  would  walk 
her  down  by  a  small  lake,  nestling  into  the 
hilltops  like  a  toy  mirror.  It  was  a  half  after 
two.  Hugo  must  have  been  riding  hard,  she 
thought.  He  was  a  typical  north-county  man, 
rugged  and  sturdy;  his  calloused  hands  were 
deft  on  a  horse  or  a  sick  animal ;  kind,  he  was 
able  enough  with  the  long  dagger  he  wore  and 
she  would  need  feel  no  fear  of  life  as  his  wife. 
She  would  take  her  place  in  the  manor  house 
as  John's  wife  had,  even  though  John  was  the 
eldest  Burlingame  and  would  inherit  all  these 
acres. 

They  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  on 
one  side  stretched  the  common  lands,  on  the 
other  the  Burlingames'  park  lands,  thick  with 
game,  the  colors  of  the  trees  russet  and  gold, 
and  the  lake  sparkling  blue.  Hugo  came  to  a 
stop. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "look.  For  I  shan't  see 
this  again  for  a  long,  long  time!" 

Katryn  said  not  a  word,  but  her  whole  high 
pile  of  dreams  fell  suddenly  about  her  feet, 
and  her  eyes  were  wide  and  incredulous.  Gone 
was  everything  but  hurl  and  amazement. 

"You  are  going  away?"  She  drew  the  words 
out  slowly,  as  though  afraid  to  say  them. 

But  he  was  not  slow  in  replying.  "Aye,  I 
am,"  he  said  curtly.  "'Tis  my  father's  wish, 
and  I  cannot  gainsay  him!"  He  struck  his 
hand  in  his  palm,  and  turned  to  face  her, 
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taking  her  hands  in  his.  "Katryn!"  he 
desperately. 

He  held  her  close.  Enfolded  in  his 
after  a  long,  long  minute,  she  felt  some 
ure  of  security  return.  He  did  love  her 
must.  He  transferred  his  hands  to  her 
ders  and  then  said,  "Come." 

Silently  she  followed  him  to  the  edge 
lake,  where  a  bit  of  grass  grew,  and  there 
sat.  "I'll  tell  you  about  it,"  he  began. 

She  sat  dumbly,  listening.  He  was 
away  into  service  with  Sir  Francis  Bryan 
had  been  suggested  by  Sir  John  Seymou 
distant  kin  of  his  mother's,  whose  son 
was  in  the  same  man's  service. 

"I  am  a  younger  son,"  Hugo  said,  "and 
father  thinks  I  should  see  the  rest  of  En 
even  mayhap  the  rest  of  the  world."  He 
her  hand  again  in  his  warm  one.  "I'll  be 
to  London  and  I'll  send  you  something 
brightened.  She  sent  him  a  sparkling 
Hugo  took  courage.  "I  shall  if  you  pro 
that  you  will  wait  for  me." 

It  was  the  first  real  declaration  from 
aye,  the  first  she  had  had  from  aught  but 
She  drew  in  a  long  shivering  breath. 

"Mayhap,  Hugo."  She  withdrew  her 
and  folded  it  under  her  other  one.  in  her 
"I  know  I've  no  right  to  ask  you  to 

he  said.  His  voice 
even,  but  his  eyes 
trayed  his  eagemes 
lo\e  you,  Katryn 
told  her.  "I  lo\ 
very  much.  Please 
ise  to  wed  me!" 

She  turned  herey 
him.  "You  love  me 
asked,  low,  as  th 
trying  to  judge  the 
of  his  statement. 

"I   adore  you 
said  fervently.  "Yo 
much  too  beautiful 
lovely  for  me.  I 
that  well  enough! 
deserve  you,  but 
my  best   to,  and 
make  my  fortune 
winter,  and  bring 
back  all  of  it  I" 
sily  he  took  a  ring 
his  finger.  "Will 
accept  it,  sweethe 
he  asked. 

"It  is  very  pretty,"  she  said.  She  hesit 
The  face  and  figure  of  her  mother 
before  her  eyes.  What  would  Lady  Pa 
if  she  could  see  her  daughter,  sitting 
grass  with  Hugo  Burlingame,  and  conte 
ing  a  precontract  of  marriage?  She  shove 
thought  aside.  The  ring  was  heavy  gold 
could  wear  it  around  her  neck  on  a 
chain.  She  would  be  betrothed,  and  h 
man  in  love  with  her.  She  tried  it  o 
finger;  it  was  much  too  big.  She  looked 
Hugo,  and  his  heart  was  in  his  eyes 
thought.  She  tucked  the  ring  inside  her  b 
and  was  unprepared  for  Hugo's  reactio 
seized  her  hungrily,  taking  her  action 
ceptance  of  his  suit;  he  folded  her  in  his 
and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  the  tip  of  her 
muttering  all  the  time  how  much  he  lov 

"Hugo,  Hugo,"  she  tried  to  remons 
In  the  back  of  her  mind  was  the  ct 
knowledge  that  a  precontract  could  ni  be 
broken;  that  now  she  was  committed.. ow 
she  had  affianced  herself,  without  her  mo  s 
knowing,  and  for  a  moment  fear  we 
more  heavy  than  excitement  or  joy  or  K 

Hugo  was  squeezing  her  hard;  his 
were  crushing  her  ribs,  and  his  lips  we 
hers.  Of  a  sudden  she  realized  how  pleaiu 
this  was,  how  strong  the  arms  arouncier. 
how  demanding  the  lips  on  hers.  She  pi  h<-'' 
arms  around  his  neck. 

"Hugo,"  she  whispered. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said. 

"I  love  you  too,"  she  whispered 
"But  " 

"I  know."  He  looked  down  at  her  fai 
was  smiling,  and  she  caught  her  teeth  i  I 
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By  THOMAS  JOHN  CARLISLE 

Il«'  M  as  a  pardoner  of  wor«ls, 
I'lanliiip  preposterous  absurds, 
.Mixing!  niy  mind  with  his  keen 
harrow, 

V*  iileninf!  my  rows  where  ihey 

were  narrow, 
Tossinfi  my  clods  on  his 

wheelbarrow, 
l  prootin^  \»eo<ls,  evicting  rocks 
.4n<l  leaving  space  for  paradox. 


ck. 

he 
her 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  EXCITING  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD:  ROME 


LSA  MARTINELLI  is  a  glamorous  and  gifted  actress,  wife  of  a  handsome 
)ung  Roman  Count,  and  mother  of  a  hvelv  one-vear-old.  In  her  teens  she  was 
top-flight  fashion  model  in  Paris  and  New  York.  Recently  she  won  the  top  act- 


ing award  at  the  Berlin  Film  Festival.  "I  often  feel  tense,"  she  says,  "but  J  must 
never  look  it."  She  uses  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to  deep-cleanse  and  moisturize  .  .  . 
to  ease  away  tension  lines  .  .  .  "My  skin  stays  soft  and  smooth  all  day." 


file's  busy... 
yet  she's  beaut  if iil... 
she  uses  PoncVs 


Pond's  beautifies  as  it  cleanses — replaces  the  moisture 
modern  living  drains  away.  This  fabulous  cream  actually 
moisturizes  below  the  surface.  From  deep  within  your 
skin  it  keeps  sending  freshets  of  moisture  upwards  .  .  . 
and  goes  on  moisturizing  long  after  you  tissue  it  off! 
Use  Pond's  to  deep-cleanse  at  night,  to  moisturize  under 
make-up  all  day.  Your  skin  will  stay  wonderfully  soft 
and  smooth  .  .  .  glow  with  an  exciting  new  beauty. 

WITH  POND'S  COLD  CREA3I  YOU  NEED  NEVER  BE  TOO  BUSY  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL 
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lower  lip,  and  was  thinking  that  this,  then,  was 
what  she  had  been  warned  against — not  that 
Hugo  meant  ill  to  her.  But  at  least  she  under- 
stood now  what  her  mother  had  meant,  and 
she  had  been  right. 

She  said,  "Let  me  go,  Hugo." 

"I  wouldn't  fright  you  for  the  world, 
Katryn,"  he  said  solemnly. 

She  shivered.  The  sun  had  gone  in.  She 
grasped  Hugo's  hand  and  struggled  to  her 
feet.  It  must  be  late,  near  suppertime.  She 
caught  her  red  shawl  close. 

Of  a  sudden  she  wished  she  were  back 
home  at  Kendal,  safe  within  its  gray  en- 


circling ancient  walls.  She  wished  she  were  in 
the  huge  hall  with  the  fire  blazing;  she  wished 
she  were  not  the  female  she  was,  but  the  first- 
born son  her  father  had  wanted.  Then  she'd 
have  no  problems;  Kendal  would  be  hers,  she 
its  master  and  its  lord.  Instead  she  was  a  poor 
silly  wench,  with  no  dowry,  not  quite  sixteen 
years  old,  and  she  had  done  something  she 
shouldn't.  She  bit  her  lip. 
"We  should  go  back,  Hugo,"  she  said,  low. 

Katryn  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  the 
bedroom  she  shared  with  Joan  and  her  sister 
and  was  thankful  that  neither  one  was  there, 
and  that  she  could  be  alone  for  a  few  minutes. 


She  had  excused  herself  to  come  up  and  comb 
her  hair  before  supper,  while  Joan  helped 
downstairs  and  threw  glances  at  the  man, 
Tom  Seymour,  who  had  arrived  to  take  Hugo 
to  London.  He  was  a  distant  kin,  as  Hugo  had 
said,  and  when  Katryn  came  in  he  had  been 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  room,  facing  the 
open  fire.  She  had  caught  just  a  glimpse  of 
him,  and  hurried  past,  clutching  her  sewing 
bag,  gaining  the  stairs  and  the  safety  of  the 
bedroom  upstairs.  She  drew  out  the  ring 
Hugo  had  given  her.  and  held  it  in  her  palm. 
She  tried  to  evaluate  what  she  had  done,  and 
to  arrange  her  thoughts  before  she  would 
have  to  go  down  and  face  Hugo  and  his  family. 


/   could   shoot  myself 
all   she    wants    from  me 


is   seamless  stockings 


don't  give  up,  boy,  just  give!     the  price  is  right. 


For  some  unaccountable  reason  she  found 
her  thoughts  drifting  to  Kendal  and  to  the 
father  she  had  known  so  briefly.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  she  wished  passionately 
she  were  back  at  Kendal  and  five  years  old, 
and  her  square,  sturdy  father  were  coming  in 
the  w  ide  doors.  /  remember  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, she  thought,  even  to  the  feel  of  his  rough 
beard  as  he  kissed  me.  I  wish  he  were  here.  He 
would  help  me.  If  he  were  here  now  I'd  be  finely 
betrothed — aye,  and  have  mayhap  a  new  length 
of  dress  goods  for  winter,  and  mayhap  even  be 
going  to  London. 

"A  lass,"  she  said  slowly  and  aloud  to  the 
empty  room,  "needs  a  father  till  she  gets  a 
husband."  The  truth  of  this  statement  was  so 
obvious  to  her  that  she  wondered  why  it  had 
not  been  so  evident  before.  She  sighed  deepb. 

Her  father  had  been  dead  for  ten  year^, 
almost.  He  had  died  as  quickly  and  with  as 
much  gusto  as  he  had  lived,  ignoring  a  violent 
winter  cold  until  it  had  caught  at  his  lungs' 
Katryn  had  been  five,  her  sister  Anne  three, 
and  little  Will  four.  Maud  Parr  and  his 
family  could  hardly  believe  their  lord  was 
gone,  even  when  he  was  laid  in  the  black 
marble  tomb  in  Kendal  Church. 

It  was  borne  in  on  his  household  slowly. 
Maud  Parr  sent  for  a  distant  kin.  a  poorer 
member  of  her  large  family.  Walter  Pickering 
came,  and  his  wife.  Meg.  and  his  daughter, 
little  Meg.  Little  Meg  slept  in  Katryn's  room, 
as  her  bed  servant  and  companion.  Meg  Sen- 
ior was  the  housekeeper,  and  Walter  the 
bailiff.  The  garrison  slowly  disbanded,  and 
Kendal  became,  not  a  Border  stronghold  but 
a  woman's  household  which  was  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  its  little  lord.  William  Parr.  Not 
that  Maud  Parr  neglected  her  daughters.  But 
the  first  care  and  hope  of  the  Parrs  was  the 
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He  who  boasts  of  his  descent  praises 
the  deeds  of  another.  SENECA 
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son  who  bore  their  name.  Kendal  was  his 
and  he  was  Kendal.  Katryn  had  been  taught 
that,  over  the  years.  She  accepted  it;  she  even 
understood  when  her  mother  told  her  that 
her  own  dowry  had  gone  to  secure  William's 
appointed  bride,  the  only  heir  of  the  Eartof 
Essex.  It  was  most  important  to  secure  Wil- 
liam's and  Kendal's  future:  Katryn  Parr  un- 
derstood that  and  credited  it  as  right. 

She  fetched  another  deep  sigh.  In  view  of 
her  circumstances,  she  had  done  very  well.  A 
lass  could  not  wait  indefinitely  for  marriage. 
Hugo  was  young  and  strong  and  handsome 
and  honorable.  Surely  her  mother  would  for- 
give her;  anyway,  she  did  not  have  to  face  her 
yet — she  could  tell  her  when  she  got  home. 

She  got  off  the  bed  and  looked  at  hersel 
critically  in  Joan's  polished  copper  mirror 
She  refolded  the  quilt  carefully,  and  wen 
out  the  bedroom  door,  closing  it  behind  her 
self.  Slowly  she  made  her  way  down  tht 
steps,  her  hand  tight  on  the  rail. 

The  door  at  the  bottom  was  flung  open.  Tht 
two  boys  were  waiting  for  her  impatiently 
They  towered  on  both  sides  of  her.  The  room 
was  full  of  noise  and  the  smell  of  wood  burn- 
ing and  food  cooking. 

"You  missed  me?"  she  said  gaily,  looking! 
from  one  to  the  other.  "Oh.  I  warrant  you're 
just  saying  that  to  turn  a  poor  girl's  head."  I 
She  knew  very  well  that  the  tall  stranger  was  i 
standing  almost  in  front  of  her.  that  the  boysl  i 
had  drawn  her  forward  to  present  him.  But 
she  affected  not  to  notice  him  for  a  second.'- 
When  Gib  said,  "Allow  me  to  present  our 
kin.  Tom  Seymour,"  she  said.  "Oh."  in  prettyi) 
confusion,  and  for  the  first  time  turned  her|i 
golden  eyes  on  him.  ' ' 

The  eyes  hers  met  were  intensely  blue  and* 
threw  a  shaft  of  mockery  enhanced  by  a  smilel 
on  a  dark  face,  topped  by  black  hair.  Thickj 
and  short  black  hair,  as  thick  and  short  as  thei 
lashes  that  bristled  across  his  blue  eyes.  I 

He  looks  like  a  Border  brigand,  sht 
thought  swiftly.  Openly  she  studied  his  face 
and  then  dropped  a  swift  curtsy  and  held  cull 
her  hand. 

He  took  it.  His  hand  was  big  and  warm  an^ 
very  strong  and  she  jerked  away  from  thi 
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ircling  fingers  hastily.  "You're  from  Wilts?" 
asked,  raising  her  eyes  past  the  bulk  of 
iiulder  and  chest  to  the  dark  lean  face, 
fren't  ye  a  Scot?" 

fhe  boys  shouted  with  laughter.  "What  a 
npliment."  Richard  threw  back  his  head 
}  pounded  his  brother  on  the  back.  "Tell 
\^  you're  sorry,  Katryn." 
Catryn  looked  up  at  Tom  Seymour.  He 
i  smiling  and  his  eyes  held  hers  and  she 
dd  think  of  nothing  to  say,  nothing  at  all. 
My  name  was  originally  Saint  Mawr."  he 
'French.  Norman.  Have  ye  heard  those 
nes  afore?" 

Acourse,"  she  snapped,  and  then  blushed, 
all  three  of  them  laughed.  Katryn's  eyes 
kencd  and  the  gold  specks  swam  about. 
Du're  making  fun  of  me,"  she  said. 
Oh,  no,"  he  said  seriously.  "Not  at  all. 
J  are  right  and  these  two  youngsters  wrong, 
even  though  I  am  kin  to  Dame  Mary, 
ch  I  think  you  find  hard  to  credit.  I  assure 
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you  I  have  no  measure  of  respectability  left, 
not  a  shred,  and  you  are  quite  right."  He  had 
hooked  his  thumbs  in  his  belt  and  was  regard- 
ing her  lazily  from  his  height.  "I  might  as 
well  be  a  marauding  Scot,  come  o'er  the 
Border  to  steal  your  rings  and  ravish  your 
honor."  He  laughed  then,  and  bowed,  and 
turned  on  his  heel,  going  back  to  the  fireplace, 
and  engaging  Sir  John  in  immediate  talk. 

She  looked  about  for  Hugo,  but  all  she 
could  see  was  his  back  as  he  bent  over  the 
sideboard  with  its  burden  of  roast  meat.  The 
boys  were  still  at  her  side,  and  she  paid  them 
no  attention,  for  they  were  teasing  her  about 
Tom  Seymour.  She  glanced  over  at  him,  as 
he  leaned  against  the  mantel,  one  hand  resting 
negligently  on  the  big  dagger  at  his  hip,  one 
boot  on  the  fire  fender.  He  was  listening  to  Sir 
John  and  Katryn  saw  him  smile  suddenly,  his 
eyes  delighted  and  wicked  and  amused.  She 
said  crisply,  "Marry,  you're  both  dolts.  What 
he  said  about  himself  was  perfect  true!" 


OTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND  PRICE  OF  VOGUE  PATTERN 
ON  PAGES  74  AND  75 

V«>Ku»'  Desi^sn  No.  4973.     One-piece  dress,  jacket,  skirt  and 

blouse;  10-20  (31-40).  $1.50. 

Black  faille  jacket  and  skirt  require       yards  of  48"  fabric  without 
nap,  size  14. 

White  blouse  with  bracelet-length  sleeves  requires  2  yards  of  39" 
fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Printed  jacket  with  contrasting  bands  requires  \14  yards  of  54" 
fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Dress  and  contrasting  jacket  bands  require  4H  yards  of  39"  fabric 
without  nap,  size  14. 

Gray  jacket  and  skirt  require  2H  yards  of  54"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14. 

Yellow  blouse  with  bracelet-length  sleeves  requires  2  yards  of  39" 
fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Blue  shepherd-check  jacket  and  skirt  require  2}4  yards  of  54"  fabric 
without  nap,  size  14. 

Blue  blouse  with  short  sleeves  and  matching  belt  requires  IM  yards 
of  39"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Blue  print  dress  and  jacket  lining  require  4  yards  of  39"  fabric 
without  nap,  size  14. 

Blue  jacket  requires  1  }/i  yards  of  39"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Beige  jacket  and  skirt  and  blouse  with  short  sleeves  require  4H  yards 
of  39"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14,  and  2  yards  of  braid. 


GOOD  BROWN 
BEEF  GRAVY 

ready  to  serve  in  so  many  ways 


Beef  Stew.  Cube  1  lb.  chuck  or  round  steak.  Brown  in  1  tbsp.  shortening.  Add 
}4  cup  water,  1  tsp.  salt,  dash  pepper.  Cover,  cook  over  low  heat  30  min.  Stir 
in  1  can  Beef  Gravy,  8  small  potatoes,  4  medium  carrots,  4  small  onions,  2  large 
stalks  celery  cut  in  1-in.  pieces.  Cover;  simmer  30  min.  Add  1  cup  frozen  peas; 
cook  about  15  min.  or  until  tender.  4  generous  servings. 


V3  the  calories  of  homemade — 
made  with  lean,  juicy  beef 

Nothing  stirs  up  a  man's  appetite  like  beef  stew. 
Especially  when  it  has  that  good  roasting-pan  flavor 
of  Franco-American  Beef  Gravy.  This  deep-brown 
gravy  is  made  from  the  juices  of  lean,  trimmed  beef 
—  about  25  calories  in  a  M-cup  serving.  Try  it  soon 
on  these  main-dish  suggestions. 


Shepherd's  Pie.  Brown  1  small  minced 
onion  lightly  in  1  tbsp.  shortening.  Combine 
with  1  can  Beef  Gravy,  2  cups  cubed  cooked 
beef,  1  cup  cubed  cooked  carrots,  14  cup 
cooked  peas;  pour  into  VA-qt.  casserole. 
Spoon  2  cups  seasoned  mashed  potatoes  on 
top.  Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven  (450°F.)  about 
25  min.  6  generous  servings. 


Pork  Chops,  Apricot  Sfufting.  Brown  6  pork 
chops  in  oven-proof  skillet.  Simmer  in  cov- 
ered pan  H  cup  dried  apricot  strips,  14  cup 
chopped  celery,  2  tbsp.  butter,  3^  cup  water 
5  min.;  combine  with  2  cups  soft  bread 
cubes.  Spoon  dressing  on  chops.  Pour  on  1 
can  Beef  Gravy.  Bake  at  350°  F.  30  min. 
covered;  30  min.  uncovered.  Serves  6. 


AM  E  RICAN 

FflANCO*MERIC»N    IS   A   TSADEMABK  OF  CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANr 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURN, 


me 


A  (.-  R  Y  L  I  C     F  I  B  E  R 

SO  PLH  ASC, 

t>i-e:a.s^  Give 

OODLES  or  THINGS  OF  ^iORLOM  */ 
a^EEPTOSk  SLHtPER^  BONKICTS^  BOOTlEQy 

BlANKerS— EVEPVTHlNa  STAYS  SOFT 
AND  »N  SHAPe  WH^N  IT^  WASHCO, 
DOTESNT  SCRATCH^  i.OOK<& 
TRESM  AND  SVS/Cer  WtTHOUT  tRONING 


You  can  outfit  YOUR  BABY  in  infants'  wear  of  "Orion"  at  ALBANY,  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc.;  BIRMINGHAM,  Pizitz; 
BOSTON,  Gilchrist's;  CLEVELAND,  Sterling  Lindner;  DAYTON,  Rike-Kumler  Company;  DES  MOINES,  Younkers; 
HOUSTON,  Foley's;  LOS  ANGELES,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  California;  MILWAUKEE,  Schuster's;  MINNEAPOLIS, 
Donaldson's;  NASHVILLE,  Harveys;  NEW  ORLEANS,  Maison  Blanche;  NEW  HAVEN,  Malley's;  PHILADELPHIA, 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier;  PITTSBURGH,  Home's;  RICHMOND,  Thalhimers;  ST.  LOUIS,  Famous  Barr;  SCHENECTADY, 
The  Wallace  Co.;  SEATTLE,  Bon  Marche;  SPRINGFIELD,  Albert  Steiger  Co.;  TAMPA,  0.  Falk's  Department  Store; 
TOLEDO,  Lion  Store,  Westgate;  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  The  Hecht  Co. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR   BETTER  IIVING 


THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


•"Or/u-"  n  Ou  Pontes  registered  trademark  Jor  its  acrylic  fiber. 

Du  Piiu!  makes  fibers,  does  not  make  the  yam  vr  garment  sketched  here. 
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Katryn  usually  loved  dinner  at  the  Burlin- 
games'.  A  fire  always  burned  on  the  hearth 
near  the  diners.  A  big  trestle  table  was  set  up 
and  the  massive  sideboards  groaned  with  food. 

The  huge  roasts  and  stuffed  birds  made  a 
handsome  and  succulent  display,  and  the 
towering  silver  salts,  and  the  wide-mouthed 
flagons  for  ale  gleamed  ruddily  as  the  apples 
piled  and  polished  in  a  pewter  bowl.  The  fire 
hissed,  John's  wife  brought  the  water  and 
towels  to  Dame  Mary,  and  the  meal  began. 

There  was  much  more  variety  than  there 
was  at  Kendal  and  Katryn  usually  ate  steadily 
through  different  kinds  of  meat  and  game. 
Tonight,  though,  her  appetite  had  deserted 
her.  The  men  were  talking  as  usual  about  the 
king's  great  matter,  and  how  the  realm  had 
no  heir,  and  how  His  Grace  had  petitioned  the 
Pope  to  grant  him  a  divorce. 

Katryn  had  heard  it  so  many  times  before. 
The  men  always  espoused  the  side  of  the 
king,  and  the  women  clucked  their  tongues, 
and  made  to  say  how  sad  and  dreadful  it  was 
for  His  Grace  to  put  aside  his  loyal  and  true 
wedded  wife.  Tom  Seymour  had  brought  up 
the  matter,  for  he  had  been  in  Blackfriars  the 
day  the  court  had  ruled  on  the  king's  mar- 
riage, and  he  was  describing  it  for  Sir  John: 
how  the  cardinal's  red  robes  had  glittered,  but 
not  more  than  Henry  himself,  in  cloth  of  gold; 
and  how  the  queen  had  come  into  this  court, 
and  flung  herself  down  before  her  husband, 
and  cried  out  about  the  wickedness  of  all  this 
talk  of  her  not  being  a  virgin  bride!  "Who," 
cried  the  queen,  "should  know  better  about 
my  virginity  than  my  husband  himself?" 


"N4arry,"  whispered  Joan  Burlingame,  hi 
eyes  round  as  the  saucer  of  meat  Hugo  h; 
put  down  for  his  dog.  "That's  right,  acours 
His  Grace  must  know  true  himself!  Wheth 
or  not  she  was  virgin!" 

Sir  John  went  on  to  say  heavily,  with 
glance  of  some  reproof  at  his  young  daughtt 
who  was  after  all  too  young  to  know  a 
talk  about  such  things,  that  she  had  been  w( 
after  all,  to  Henry's  brother,  and  no  m; 
should  marry  his  brother's  widow,  no  goi 
would  come  of  it. 

His  wife  took  up  the  argument.  "But  s 
was  not  true  his  wife,  John!  She  was  never 
true  wedded  wife!" 

Sir  John  started  to  say  that  was  wi 
Katherine  of  Aragon  said,  in  defense  of  h' 
self,  but  it  was  quite  plain  that  there  was  soi 
thing  wrong  with  the  marriage,  else  the  rea! 
would  be  blessed  with  an  heir  instead  oi 
twelve-year-old  girl  named  Mary,  the  only 
of  Henry's  children  who  had  lived. 

"Nonsense,  dame."  Sir  John  said  heav 
"They  were  both  sixteen." 

Joan  blushed.  Katryn  was  thinking 
should  blush  too.  Tom  Seymour  looked  acr 
the  table  at  her  and,  annoyed,  she  stared  b; 
at  him.  Lcl  him  think  what  he  pleases, 
thought  defiantly.  /  have  other  matters 
worry  over  than  Queen  Katherine.  The  k 
had  offered  her  the  honorable  title  of  PrincI 
Dowager,  putting  her  back  to  the  position 
had  had  as  Arthur's  widow,  before  she 
married  Henry.  Why  didn't  the  silly  won 
accept  it? 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  102 


NEXT  MONTH 

IS  IT  ALWAYS  THE  WIFE'S  FAULT? 

(icrtaiii  inarria^rs  sot-m  dooiiifd  to  failure  from  the  start.  What  are 
the  ronilitions  a  wife  raiiiiol  hope  to  overcotiie,  no  matter  how  sin- 
rercly  and  iiilellifienlly  .sho  IricH;"  Dr.  Adams  discusses  them  in  "Mak- 
ing Marriage  Work." 

WHAT  DID  THE  WOMEN  DO  ALL  DAY? 

From  (ilark  Mason's  colonial  mansion  to  the  young  Joneses'  house- 
made-from-a-barn,  Skilley  Uoad  pulsed  with  life.  But  there  were  no 
children,  unless  vou  rouul  the  Tyrell  hoys  and  old  Enoch  Winter's 
slraufjc  Hulhic,  though  most  couples  could  afford  servants — servants, 
and  all-night  parties  every  weekend.  What  sort  of  world  had  Dan 
brought  her  to':*  newly  married  Gina  wondered.  AX  hat  were  they  hid- 
ing from  her,  those  "(Jooil  Vt  ives  of  Skilley  Hoad"";"  Jan  Spiess'  new 
novel  is  condensed  complete  in  this  i.ssue. 

THE  PAUSE  THAT  CHANGES  LIFE 

It  may  come  more  quickly  than  you  expect  and  you  may  not  recog- 
nize its  signals — particularly  if  you  depend  upon  secondhand  informa- 
tion from  other  women.  Learn  the  meaning  of  menopause  and  how 
doctors  prefer  to  treat  it  nowadays.  "Tell  Me  Doctor,"  the  return  of  a 
popular  JoLKWf,  feature. 

WASH  'EM  WHERE  YOU  TAKE  'EM  OFF! 

With  modern  laundry  equipment  it  is  possible  to  wash  the  children 
and  their  clothes  together — in  different  appliances,  of  course.  Sewing 
rooms,  guest  rooms,  linen  closets  and  recreation  rooms  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  attractive  installation.  For  what  to  buy  and  pictures  of 
the  new  machines,  turn  to  Margaret  Davidson's  "A  New  Look  at 
Lainidries." 

HOW  TO  EAT  YOUR  LAMB  AND  BE  IT  TOO 

In  April,  nothing  pleases  like  that  delicacy  of  the  tender  season, 
spring  lamb.  Have  vours  exotic  as  shish  kebabs  on  a  bed  of  Armenian 
rice,  or  satisfying  as  a  ham-stuffed  Sunday  roast.  Grill  it  with  kid- 
neys and  mushrooms  or  let  it  gambol  in  a  tangy  dill  sauce.  \  ou  will 
be  beloved. 

Also,  Dr.  Spock's  page  for  mothers;  fashion  news;  "Can  This  Marriage 
Be  Saved?";  stories:  poems;  the  real-life  episodes  of  "How  .4merica 
Lives";  some  ideas  on  what  to  do  with  a  porch  {before  and  after 
pictures);  and  much,  much  more 
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Now  you  always  feel  safe  and  sure  because 
longer  Ferns  feminine  napkins  absorb  better 


FEMS  ARC  LONGER  TO  ABSORB  BEHER 


freely  through  the  day . . .  take  the  kids  to  school 
anywhere  .  .  .  without  self-conscious  concern, 
onger  Ferns  feminine  napkins,  there's  no  fear 
ire  when  you  experience  heavy  or  sudden  flow, 
why : 

ibsorbent  area.  You  get  more  protective  surface 
al  inches  .  .  .  because  Ferns  are  longer, 
■ency  where  it's  needed.  You  get  protection 
vou  need  it  most,  because  longer  Ferns  fit  better. 


Quick  absorbency.  The  covering  of  Ferns,  as  well  as 
inner  material,  is  specially  constructed  to  keep  surfaces 
comfortably  dry,  even  during  heaviest  flow ! 

Stains  are  virtually  stopped  from  coming  through  be- 
cause of  the  protective  safety-cushion  of  Fems.  It 
guards  against  bottom  and  side  stains,  whether  you're 
sitting,  sleeping  or  in  action. 

Better  fit.  The  greater  length  of  the  tabs  as  well  as  the 
filler  gives  you  better  fit.  This  napkin  is  designed  to 


adjust  to  your  body  comfortably  .  .  .  designed  so  as 
not  to  shift,  pull  or  bind  ...  to  stay  in  place  no  matter 
how  active  you  are. 

Chafe-free  softness.  Try  this  test.  Touch  the  chafe-free 
covering  to  the  inside  of  your  wrist,  where  your  skin 
is  extra  sensitive,  and  you'll  see  why  Fems  give  wel- 
come relief  from  chafing  and  rubbing. 

AH  these  advantages  coit  so  little  more  that  you'll  cer- 
tainly want  to  try  Fems  next  time. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  100 

Joan  said,  "Katryn  was  told  by  a  fortune- 
teller that  she  would  be  queen,  and  that  her 
hands  were  ordained  for  scepters." 

Tom  Seymour  smiled,  and  Katryn  felt  her 
cheeks  growing  hot.  "If  you  list  to  your 
dreams,"  he  said,  "you'd  best  not  stay  here 
in  Westmorland." 

She  raised  her  eyes;  they  looked  straight 
at  each  other  across  the  polished  board.  On 
her  lap  her  hand  clenched  tight  over  her 
handkerchief.  In  her  ha/el  eyes  the  gold  flecks 
swam  and  glittered;  and  seeing  her  eyes,  and 
what  was  in  them,  so  plain,  his  mouth  curved 
down  at  the  corners  deprecatingly. 


"I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  king,"  he  said. 
"Why  does  a  woman  wish  to  be  queen?" 

Her  thick  lashes  dropped.  "How  you  talk, 
sir,"  she  said.  "  'Twas  a  jest,  and  many  years 
ago — aye.  I  believe  at  least  three." 

"Nonetheless,"  he  said,  "I  shall  expect  to 
see  thee  someday  in  London." 

"You'll  not,"  she  told  him,  and  for  some 
reason  her  voice  was  low  and  furious.  "You'll 
not!" 

She  shot  Hugo  a  glance,  and  he  smiled, 
reassuringly.  /  love  him.  and  I  shall  wait  for 
him  forever,  she  swore  to  herself.  And  I  shall 
love  living  here.  She  looked  around  the  table 
again,  at  all  the  familiar  faces. 


She  could  feel  Hugo's  ring  lying  in  the 
hollow  of  her  breasts,  a  lovely  secret  to  hold 
and  cherish,  and  even  though  they  couldn't 
be  wed  this  November  as  she  had  planned, 
mayhap  they  could  be  wed  the  following 
spring.  'Twould  not  be  long.  Yet  suppose  Sir 
Francis  took  Hugo  to  the  continent?  Suppose 
he  wouldn't  be  back  by  spring?  She  swal- 
lowed a  piece  of  meat,  and  almost  choked. 
Quickly  she  raised  her  napkin  and  coughed 
delicately  as  her  mother  had  taught  her. 

Across  the  table  Tom  Seymour  ate  steadily, 
heartily;  she  resented  each  mouthful.  //  it 
hadn't  been  for  him.  she  thought.  He's  the 
most  maddening  man  I've  ever  met  and  I  hope  I 


K  MORE  CONVENIENT  KIND  OF  WAGON 
FOR  FAMILY  WORK  'N'  FUN 


THE 


Mim 


PI  AY  WAGOX  BY  STUDEBAKER 


Best  friend  the  family  chauffeur— you,  Mom— ever  had.  Far  easier  to  drive, 
turn,  park  than  conventional  wagons,  because  it's  far  shorter  outside  with  no 
cumbersome  overhang  Gives  marathon  mileage  on  regular  gas  Cuts 

insurance,  upkeep  and  repair  costs  ^  Optional  rear-facing  hideaway  seat 
brings  seating  capacity  up  to  eight  ^  Practically  upholstered  and  finished, 
beautifully  engineered,  style-approved  by  Harper's  Bazaar  what  else  do 

YOU  NEED  WHERE  ELSE  CAN  YOU  GET  SO  MUCH  OF  IT  FOR  SO  LITTLE?  Drive 

The  Lark  Playwagon  at  your  Studebaker  Dealer's  and  discover  for  yourself. 

Other  models— 2-D()or  and  ^-Daor  Sedan,  Hardtoj).  Prices  start  under  $2000 
Automatic  transmission  oj)tional  on  all  models, 

COPYRIOHT©  STUDEBAKER. PACKARD  CORP. 


never  see  him  again  in  my  whole  life.  Joan 
said  before  dinner  she  thought  he  was  so  \ 
derful.  What  can  she  see  in  him  ?  Katryn  \ 
dered.  She's  a  silly  wench  to  hanker  after  a 
like  that,  who  thinks  he  knows  everythit 
hope  I  have  a  minute  with  Hugo  to  say  gooc 
To  think  he  will  be  leaving  on  the  morrow 
heaven  knows  when  I  shall  see  him  next ! 

There  was  no  chance  to  see  Hugo  a 
She  tried,  by  long,  pregnant  glances,  tc 
him  she  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  that 
was  something  of  vast  importance  they  sh 
discuss.  But  he  just  smiled.  His  rnind 
obviously  on  the  talk  that  swirled  across 
about  the  table,  cleared  now  of  food 
cloth,  and  with  the  dice  rolling  and  clatt 
across  its  shiny  surface.  There  was  the 
of  coins,  and  the  noise  of  the  flagons  \ 
raised  to  bearded  lips  and  lowered  ge 
thoughtfully,  as  the  hand  paused  mid-a 
watch  the  roll  of  the  wayward  die.  Thert 
the  sound  of  laughter,  and  a  muttered 
mation  of  dismay.  Dame  Mary  sat  clo: 
the  fire,  with  Joan  and  Katryn  on  either 

At  nine  Dame  Mary  laid  aside  her  kn 
She  rose,  and  the  two  girls  rose  too.  Si 
looked  across  at  his  womenfolk;  he  sh 
back  his  stool. 

"Time  for  all  to  be  abed,"  he  said 
gruff  voice. 

Dame  Mary  smiled  at  his  usual  pereir 
tones,  softening  them  for  their  guest 
John  probably  thinks  you  and  Hugo 
long  ride  ahead  of  you  tomorrow."  She 
at  Tom  Seymour. 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  "Ay 
he's  quite  right,"  he  said  easily. 

The  good  nights  were  said.  Katryn  ti 
liold  Hugo's  eyes  with  her  own.  A 
frown  crossed  her  brow.  She  was  aim 
the  door,  and  no  one  was  watching  he 
went  over  to  the  fireplace  and  laid  dow 
sewing  bag,  and  returned  to  the  door 
two  girls  made  their  way  upstairs,  with 
wife  and  Dame  Mary  following.  The 
door  closed,  and  the  low  murmur  < 
within  it  receded  from  her  ears. 

Underneath  her  red  curls  her  brai 
busy.  It  would  be  dangerous,  and  dow 
shocking,  to  descend  the  stairs  in  her  d 
gown,  unless  of  course  she  had  all  her 
coats  under  it.  She  removed  her  dresi 
fully,  and  laid  it  away.  "Vm  so  sleepy 
said,  and  yawned. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Joan. 

Katryn  sighed  in  relief.  "You  wash 
she  offered  generously. 

Joan  was  in  bed  in  three  minutes.  1 
took  up  the  candle  from  the  bedside,  < 
it  down  on  the  stand  by  the  bowl  of 
She  washed  slowly;  when  she  finish^ 
blew  out  the  candle.  Moving  softly 
slippered  feet,  she  went  over  to  the  bee 
lay  on  her  side,  breathing  deeply  and  si 

"Art  asleep  already,  Joan?"  she  whi; 


Ihere  was  no  answer.    In   the  d; 
Katryn's  eyes  gleamed.  Slowly,  very 
she  made  her  way  to  the  door;  she  op 
gently;  it  made  no  sound.  In  a  momcl 
was  alone  in  the  dim  hall.  Carefully, 
she  started  down  the  steps. 

Under  the  door  of  the  winter  par  • 
could  see  faint  light.  Yet  there  was  nc 
from  within.  Surely  Hugo  waited  t 
there.  Cautiously  she  took  hold  of  th 
lifting  it;  in  another  second  she  was  is. 
with  the  door  shut  noiselessly  behiilfe 

The  room  was  lighted  only  by  fireh' 
danced  on  the  whitewashed  walls,  fli 
ruddily.  In  front  of  the  fire  was  Sir  .^i 
chair,  drawn  up  close,  and  in  the  chaiM" 
shadowy  figure,  turning  now,  and  btr 
saw,  with  dismay  and  shattering  surenei.  th 
it  was  not  Hugo.  In  the  unbroken  silen  lc 
Seymour  was  rising  and  turning  to  f.'  h' 

"Oh,"  she  whispered.  She  came  Tors  'dl 
ward  the  fire.  Her  bag  lay  on  the  tlooi  o  i 
side  of  the  chair.  Her  eyes  fastened  i. 
her  excuse  for  being  here.  She  said,  ^. 
forgot  my  sewing  bag." 

She  watched  him  bend  to  retrieve  it.  b  i 
it  out  wordlessly;  his  eyes,  studying  h. 
rowed  a  bit  because  of  the  uncertain  I  ' 
held  it  out,  and  she  reached  for  it,  .1 
fingers  touched. 

Katryn  Parr  drew  in  her  breath.  S  - 
the  bag  and,  puzzled,  she  eyed  him,  oMjL^ 
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[0.  This  was  such  a  strange  encounter,  here 
the  dim  firelit  room.  His  face  was  in 
adow.  But  the  angle  of  his  face  toward  the 
i;ht  showed  the  powerful  jaw.  He  was  taller 
(an  Hugo;  her  heelless  slippers  accentuated 
5  height  compared  with  hers.  She  lowered  her 
es  to  the  width  of  shoulders;  massive  shoul- 
rs  they  were.  She  took  a  step  back  to  see 
iTi  in  better  proportion,  for  he  had  the  nar- 
w  waist  and  flat  stomach  of  the  jouster  and 
ordsman.  His  physical  prowess  had  ele- 
ted  him  to  the  position  he  held  now,  as  the 
it  of  Sir  Francis  Bryan's  gentlemen.  He 
)re  Sir  Francis"  badge  on  his  left  arm, 
Iched  on  the  soft  chamois.  Hugo  would 
ar  it  too. 

"I  left  my  bag,"  she  said,  her  hands  clasped 
er  it.  She  took  a  backward  step. 
"You  expected  Hugo,"  he  said.  "I  guessed 
:re  was  something  between  you.  But  Dame 
iry  wished  him;  he's  with  her,  in  her  cham- 
rs."  His  voice  was  low  and  matter-of-fact. 
ihe  wished  to  bid  him  (Jodspeed,  her  second 
1,  for  all  that  he's  older  than  1  was  when  1 
forth.  But  I  mind  me  my  mother  talked  to 
,  that  night  afore  I  left  home,  for  at  least 
hour.  You  will  have  a  long  wait." 
he  unreality  that  had  plagued  her  all  eve- 
ig  persisted.  She  forgot  the  rest  of  the 
nor  house,  sleeping,  dark,  with  maybe  just 
ndle  burning  in  the  room  where  Dame 
ry  talked  with  her  son.  She  forgot  that  she 
juldn't  be  here,  talking  to  a  man  almost 
inge  to  her.  She  said,  "What  did  your 
'Iher  say  to  you,  when  you  left?" 
He  glanced  at  her  t|ui//ically.  He  seemed 
nit  to  brush  the  question  aside.  Then  he 
vvned  a  liltle.  While  he  hesitated,  she  re- 
mbered  what  he  had  said. 

If  you  love  people,  you  don't  know 
what  you  love  them  for  until  you 
lose  them.  JOHN  OLIVER  hobbes 

^How  old  were  you  when  you  left  home?" 
asked. 

ISixteen,"  he  said,  "lacking  a  few  months." 
I  The  age  I  am  now,"  she  put  in. 
1  Ic  nodded,  as  if  he  had  known.  "That  was 
years  ago,  and  1  am  trying  to  recall  the 
|vver  to  your  question.  For  surely  you  must 
|ss  what  mothers  say  to  their  sons,  about 
or,  and  family  responsibility,  and  the 
lie  one's  father  has  made  at  court,  and  not 
lisgrace  it." 

I  he  sighed.  She  frowned  a  little  too.  Didn't 
mention  about  women?  she  wondered, 
luldn't  Dame  Mary  tell  Hugo  to  be  true 
[lis  love,  which  Dame  M^ry,  didn't  know 
lad? 

I  cm  Seymour's  eyes  lighted  a  bit.  "That 
he  said. 

I  How  did  you  "  she  began. 

[l  guessed,  lass,"  he  said.  "Shall  I  tell  Hugo 
said  lo  be  true  to  you,  as  you  will  be 
?" 

[  here  was  an  expression  on  his  face  she 
Jdn't  read.  She  bit  her  lip.  What  did  he 
yiy?  He  looked  a  bit  unbelieving  and  there 
a  glint  of  mockery  in  his  eyes.  Or  didn't 
[read  aright? 

(e  said,  "You  have  no  dowry?"  It  was  a 
stion. 

|ie  stared  at  him  in  shocked  surprise.  Then 
I  rallied  her  forces.  Her  mother  could  al- 
ls promise  a  little,  say  a  hundred  pounds, 
kl  in  five  years.  "I  have  a  dowry,"  she  said 
liionately. 

jis  narrowed  eyes  were  intent  on  her  face, 
ligo  said  you  did  not;  I  asked  him  out- 

V" 

jmazed,  she  could  say  nothing.  A  thousand 
jights  rushed  through  her  brain.  Ordinary 
didn't  go  about  asking  about  a  maid's 
|Ty;  could  it  possibly  mean  he  was  inter- 
im in  her  himself?  She  shot  him  a  glance 
■  her  lashes.  "Why?" 
was  curious,"  he  said,  "to  know  why 
I  took  Hugo."  He  rubbed  his  hand  over  : 
jjaw  thoughtfully.    "Lass,  you're  very 
jig,  you  know,"  he  told  her.  "And  the 
)d  is  a  big,  big  place.  Westmorland  is  a 
I  small  part  of  it." 


The  fire  flared  again.  He  turned  aside  to 
pick  up  the  heavy  poker.  She  watched  his 
hands,  capable,  and  brown;  she  watched  the 
ease  of  the  stance,  as  he  bent  to  lift  one  of  the 
heavy  logs;  she  saw  the  badge  on  his  arm. 
Four  years  he  had  worn  it,  he  said.  He  must 
be  a  younger  son  too. 
"Have  you  a  brother?"  she  asked. 
"Aye,"  he  said,  straightening  and  laying 
down  the  poker.  "A  brother  Ned,  some  four 
years  older." 

"Does  he  look  like  you?" 
Tom  Seymour  nodded.  "Ned  is  dark,  like 
me,  but  his  eyes  are  brown,  and  he  wears  a 
little  beard,  but  you  would  know  we  were 


kin.  And  I  have  a  sister  two  years  older,  a 
sister  Jane,  who  is  as  fair  as  thee;  fairer,  for 
her  hair  is  gold  and  her  eyes  blue." 

Fairer  than  thee,  he  had  said.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  him,  and  he  smiled  slightly.  "She 
is  serene,  her  beauty  is.  Thy  beauty  is  arrest- 
ing, disturbing;  there  are  depths  in  your  eyes, 
and  warm  fire  in  your  hair,  and  a  warm  pulse 
deep  within  that  white  body  no  man  has  ever 
touched."  He  looked  thoughtful,  almost  ab- 
stracted. "Or  has  he?"  he  asked  almost  with 
disinterest. 

"1  know  not  quite  what  you  mean,"  she 
said,  putting  distance  in  her  voice,  and  re- 
proof. 


"It's  none  of  my  business,  true,"  he  said, 

and  smiled  slightly.  "But  I  think   "  She 

knew  he  was  going  to  say  that  she  should  go 
up  to  bed.  After  all,  he  was  four  years  older, 
and  seemed  to  her  to  possess  a  wealth  of 
knowledge.  Her  mind  raced.  She  had  no  coun- 
sel from  men,  ever;  no  truck  with  them,  save 
Walter  Pickering,  whom  even  her  mother  dis- 
counted, and  the  boys  she  met,  and  then 
Hugo.  Yet  she  harbored  a  belief,  inherited 
from  the  memories  and  shades  of  her  father, 
that  there  were  many  things  that  only  men 
knew  the  answer  to,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
discover  what  it  was  they  did  know.  And 
surely  it  would  do  William  good  to  do  as  this 
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man  had  done.  Suppose  this  man  were  Will; 
she'd  have  no  fears  about  Kendal. 

She  said,  breaking  into  his  sentence,  "What 
do  you  do  for  Sir  Francis  Bryan?  What  do 
you  do  in  London?" 

"By  God's  most  precious  soul,  lass,"  he 
said,  in  a  commonplace  tone,  and  she  had 
rarely  heard  an  oath  used,  and  especially  so 
casually.  She  glanced  at  him,  surprised  by  his 
language. 

He  made  her  a  little  bow,  and  gave  her  a 
rueful  smile.  "I  learn,  lass,"  he  said.  "I  try  to 
learn  to  be  the  gentleman  I  was  born."  He 
hooked  his  thumbs  in  his  belt  and  surveyed 
her.  "I  didn't  look  like  one  to  you,  did  I?" 

"No,"  she  said  gravely.  "But  you  speak  like 
one;  I  mean,  aside  from  your  language,  you 
are" — she  searched  for  a  word — "well  versed." 

"Well,"  he  said  abruptly,  "one  must  learn 
to  fit  oneself  to  a  world  at  which  one  is  some- 
times, ofttimes,  at  odds.  And  it  is  too  easy  to 
be  at  odds  with  oneself.  What  do  you  want 
from  life,  for  instance?"  He  bent  his  gaze  on 
her.  He  said  then,  "You  see,  I  was  going  to 
send  you  to  bed.  You  shouldn't  be  here— not 
that  I  mean  harm  to  thee.  But  then  I  have 
not  much  use  for  caution,  and  neither,  I 
warrant,  do  you.  But  to  pursue  one's  own 
way — there's  a  penalty 
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know  she  couldn't  just  spend  the  rest  cm,  - 
lifeat  Kendal. 

His  blue  eyes  studied  her.  There  wasm. 
prise  on  his  face,  and  some  concern,  and  fne 
laughter.  Lounging  there,  in  his  chair,  hi  .rv 
glittered  as  they  regarded  her.  "No,  1  w, 
His  voice  was  gibing  and  low.  She  \ 
have  interrupted,  but  he  shook  his  heuo 
quiet  a  moment  and  listen.  You  can  gci 
from  men,  Katryn,  but  not  that  way 
must  be  helpless,  and  sweet,  and  outw 
docile;  you  must  flatter  and  use  your  W(v 
wiles,  whatever  they  are.  You  should 
that  better  than  I.  Take  you  to  Lot 
Thou'rt  a  mad  wench,  madder  than  1 
and  that's  saying  a  good  deal.  Look 
Katryn,  you've  a  natural-born  way  with 
I  saw  that  with  the  two  boys." 

Her  eyes  swam  with  the  deep  golden  s| 
"But  you  are  different,"  she  said.  "I  tiii 
you  would  understand." 

He  scowled  at  her.  "I'm  not  flattered 
want  something  from  me.  Well,  you 
have  it,  and  there's  an  end  to  it.  I  tak^ 
nowhere." 

Anger  boiled  in  a  sharp  swirl  of  bio 
Katryn;  anger  doubled  her  heartbeat 
had  asked  him. 


for  't.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  pay  it?" 

"Aye,"  she  said  di- 
rectly. She  pulled  over 
a  leather-topped  stool 
and  sat  down.  "You 
take  the  chair,"  she 
said,  low. 

He  threw  her  a 
glance  of  amusement, 
and  met  her  open 
gaze. 

"Are  ye  wed?"  she 
asked. 

"Nay,  for  God's 
sake,"  he  expostu- 
lated. "I  doubt  if  I'm 
a  marrying  man."  He 
stretched  out  his  legs, 
and  the  tip  of  his  boots 
rested  in  the  ashes  on 
the  hearth.  Once  again 
it  was  brought  upon 
her  almost  by  physical 
force,  the  insolent,  lazy 
strength  of  his  big 
body,  and  of  his  mind, 
and  of  his  quick,  sure 
tongue.  'Twould  be  a 
foolish  woman  who'd 
lose  her  head  over  this  man,  she  was  sure. 

"What  do  you  want  from  life?"  she  asked 
softly. 

He  raised  his  thick  brows  and  said,  "A 
great  deal.  What  do  you  want?  This?"  He 
flung  out  his  hand,  to  indicate  the  room,  the 
very  nature  of  it,  with  its  trestle  table,  and  its 
single  chair,  its  white  walls,  and  its  rush- 
strewn  floor.  His  wave  of  hand  included  the 
manor,  the  stretching  fields,  the  little  village, 
and  hidden  lakes,  and  Hugo. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

Once  again  she  heard  his  voice  at  dinner  de- 
scribing the  scene  at  Blackfriars.  But  it  was  not 
just  the  thought  of  London,  and  the  king  and 
court.  Often  she  had  heartj  her  mother  talk 
about  her  days  in  London.  It  was  some- 
thing deeper:  something  evoked  by  the  rest- 
less spirit  opposite  her  now;  something  new, 
something  vital,  a  stirring,  an  ambition.  She 
leaned  forward. 

"If  I  were  in  London  now,"  she  said,  "what 
then?" 

Tom  Seymour  frowned  at  her.  In  his  mind's 
eye  he  could  hear  his  master's  low  whistle  of 
approval  as  he  would  lay  his  one  wicked,  all- 
seeing  eye  on  Katryn  Parr.  1  om  Seymour 
could  .sec  himself  delivering  a  note,  and  a 
pretty  gift;  and  if  he  guessed  aright,  'twould 
be  to  no  avail,  for  along  with  all  the  notions 
this  wench  harbored,  she'd  make  no  mean 
opponent  in  the  battle  <  ;'  love.  He  grinned  a 
little;  he  leaned  over  ar  J  patted  her  knee. 

"Slay  away  from  L(  -idon,"  he  said. 

She  drew  a  deep  br.  jth.  "I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  take  me."  I  xcitement  raced  in  her; 
she  could  be  frank  and  direct  and  honest 
with  him.  He  would  unilerstanil.  He  would 
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to  man,  to  do 
favor;  he  had  in- 
her  and  refusec 
leaned   back  i 
chair,  his  face  i' 
table,  and  Kati 
back  on  her  stO( 
"I  am  a  fool 
said  icily.  "I  re; 
wrong."  Aye,  i 
she  had,  she  toK 
self.  /  read  him 
gay  advent urei\ 
whom  I  could  ba\ 
It  was  her  wo  f 
estate  which  hamj 
her,  of  course.  Ail 
she  had  thoug| 
would  make  no  i 
ence  to  him,  anil 
he  would  undersi 
"Never  try  to  I 
man — with  his  kl 
edge,  at  least,"  hi 
evenly.  "Let's  » 
blunt;  I  was  supf 
to  keep  you  undJ 
J^SS^A     wing  till  you  soldi 
charms,    for  yl 
nought  else  to  se| 
"How  dare  you!"  she  said  furiously. 
Hugo  and  I  are  contracted!  You've  m\ 
fool  of  yourself,  sir!" 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  He  studied 
he  muttered  a  low  oath.  Then  he  said, 
stay  here,  then,  stay  here  and  wait  for  I| 
Live  here  and  raise  a  big  family,  andl 
away  froni  the  follies  and  foibles  of  thf 
of  us.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  shouldn't  c| 
same.  I'm  not  so  sure,  if  you  were  goil 
inherit  Kendal,  I  shouldn't  marry  you[ 
There  is  part  of  me  hankers  for  this  ki| 
life."  He  grinned  at  her.  "Aye,  there's 
appeals  to  me  here,  and  yet  I'li  forgo  it  I 
She  said,  "And  what  makes  you  thiil 
wed  with  a  knave  like  you?  I  can't  coi| 
of  worse  hell!" 

"You  should  be  complimented.  You' 
only  woman  I  ever  considered  marrying  | 
though  I  didn't  consider  it  long." 

She  said  coldly,  drawing  herself  up,  "^1 
an  unprincipled  knave,  and  'tis  true,  you  I 
gentleman.  And  you'll  never  learn,  eith  f 
She  rose,  and  held  her  head  high,  "ll 
think  why  I  even  talked  with  you,"  shcl 
eying  him.  "I  must  have  been  mad!  Ill 
event,  sir,  you  misread  me  complete.  I  w| 
you  to  help  both  Hugo  and  me." 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "Well  now,  mayhap  I 
I  had  the  notion  Hugo  and  I  were  to  staj 
you,  in  London,  till  you  found  a  morel 
icent  benefactor  than  cither  the  pen 
Hugo  or  me." 

She  said  righteously,  "You  know  so  li^ 
me,  sir."  She  tossed  her  head. 

Tom  .Seymour  said,  "If  I've  done  you  \ 
justice,  I  apologize.  You  see  I  am  no 
good  with  women.  I'm  rough-spoken  oft^ 
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i  nd  yet  a  doubt  keeps  persisting,  for  which  I 
pologize  again." 

She  said,  "Apologies  are  unwelcome,  sir; 
ny  further  speech  with  you  is  unwelcome." 
lie  picked  up  her  bag;  he  stood,  quickly,  to 
ICC  her.  "Good  night,"  she  said  haughtily. 

He  smiled  a  quick  flashing  smile.  "I  suspect 
kindred  villainy,  Katryn,"  he  said  and  bowed 
lacefully.  "Good  night,  sweet  wench,  and 
lay  thy  dreams  be  of  Hugo."  He  said  this  to 
01  back,  as  she  marched  toward  the  door. 
And  pray  don't  slam  it,"  he  said. 
I  K.atryn  found  extreme  difficulty  in  obeying 
,im.  Her  hand  shook  as  she  closed  the  door 
ently.  When  she  reached  the  top  of  the  steps 
he  was  breathing  hard,  not  with  exertion  but 
Ath  anger.  It  was  an 
our  and  a  half  before 
leep  claimed  her.  All 
he  retorts  that  would 
ave  vanquished  him 
ame  readily  now  to  her 
nind.  Oh.  the  villainy 
if  the  knave!  To  sug- 
est  she'd  sell  her 
harms'  She  clutched 
lie  pillow  tight  in  her 
ands  and  squeezed  it 
ard.  She  had  just  meant 
o  stay  in  London  with 
^ugo  and  Tom  Sey- 
nour  till  mayhap  she 
ould  get  a  position  at 
ourt.  After  all.  her  un- 
le  was  in  London ;  she 
ould  have  appealed  to 
im. 

In  the  darkness  her 
yes  narrowed,  and  a 
lealthy  yawn  interfered 
vith  her  deep  thought, 
can  lay  insensible  at 
ler side, almost  snoring; 
he  had  no  troubles, 
knyway,  she  could  not 
hink  now,  for  that  man 
ept  mixing  himself  up 
n  her  mind  with  her 
ther  problems.  It  was 
mpractical  not  to  sleep, 
vhen  she  was  so  sleepy. 
)bediently  she  closed 
ler  eyes,  and  pushed  her 
rm  up  under  the  pillow, 
"hus  she  fell  asleep. 
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Kendal  castle 
Touched  gray  and  solid 
•n  the  hill  outside  the 
own,  the  Kent  river  en- 
ircling  its  foot,  the  hills 
)f  Westmorland  stretch- 
ng  out  to  the  seas  be- 
ond.  It  had  been  built 
n  the  eleventh  century; 
ts  masters  had  guarded 
his  side  of  the  English 
lorder  for  centuries. 
In  one  of  the  tower 
ooms,  before  a  fire, 
^aud  Parr  wrote  slowly.  Occasionally  she 
;lanced  toward  the  door,  but  nothing  dis- 
urbed  her  and  nothing  could  be  heard  through 
he  thick  stone  walls  of  this  small  cabinet. 

She  was  excessively  thin.  The  inner  serenity 
vhich  had  always  been  hers  spoke  through 
ler  clear  hazel  eyes,  but  her  fair  hair  was  gray, 
ind  almost  hidden  under  her  coif.  There  were 
imes  when  the  burden  of  widowhood  and 
''hree  growing  children  was  almost  insup- 
portable. 

She  laid  down  her  pen.  No  matter  how 
nuch  she  totted  the  figures,  there  was  not  the 
>um  she  thought  there  should  be.  Worse  than 
:hat,  a  letter  lay  on  her  table,  a  letter  which 
:ompletely  dashed  her  hopes  for  Katryn. 

The  letter  was  from  old  Lord  Dacre.  For 
:hree  years,  unbeknownst  to  Katryn,  Lady 
Parr  and  Lord  Dacre  had  been  corresponding 
iind  settling  the  terms  of  a  hoped-for  marriage 
oetween  Katryn  and  Lord  Caere's  grandson. 
Now  it  had  come  to  nought.  For  Maud  did 
lot  have  enough  gold  to  pay  a  proper  dowry 
n  Lord  Dacre's  eyes. 

She  sighed  deeply.  Her  husband  had  left 
-■ach  of  his  girls  a  dowry  of  four  hundred 


\udaeity,  in  what  seems  frank 

<lelirium. 
\s  if  to  shade  the  worhl 
\nd  fifty  acres  more.  .\  stranger 
comes 


pounds.  It  was  gone,  spent  because  Maud  Parr 
had  a  son,  William.  Through  industry  and 
foresight,  she  had  affianced  him  to  the  only 
child  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  it  had  cost  her 
much,  in  sleepless  nights  and  in  hard  cold 
money.  For  a  moment  the  thought  of  a  con- 
vent for  Katryn  ran  across  her  mind;  then  she 
dismissed  it:  Anne  was  thirteen,  and  sweet 
and  yielding;  Katryn— well,  even  her  mother 
would  have  to  admit  she  would  not  be  suited 
for  convent  life. 

She  picked  up  her  pen.  At  court  she  had  a 
brother-in-law,  William,  for  whom  young 
Will  was  named.  She  would  write  to  him; 
mayhap  he  could  help.  In  Lincoln  she  had  a 
cousin,  in  the  fourth  degree,  who  had  two  un- 
wed sons.  North-county  people  had  a  strong 
sense  of  family;  Lord  Borough  would  help. 

Lady  Parr  took  up 
paper  and  pen  again. 
She  wrote  carefully  and 
steadily.  She  sanded  her 
letter,  rolling  it  up.  Then 
she  gathered  up  her 
woven  shawl,  and  made 
her  way  down  the  out- 
side staircase,  across  the 
court  and  through  the 
postern  gate.  She  was 
going  to  church. 

Kendal  church  was 
cupped  in  the  brow  of 
the  descending  hills.  Its 
doors  stood  open  to  the 
warm  air.  Inside  it  was 
empty;  the  parish  priest 
was  at  this  moment 
striding  across  the  hills, 
from  a  distant  cottage. 
In  the  south  choir  there 
was  a  black  marble 
tomb,  bearing  the  name, 
the  effigy  and  arms  of 
Maud  Parr's  husband. 
Had  it  been  ten  years? 
It  was  difficult  for  her  to 
know  now  how  much 
she  missed  her  sturdy, 
foursquare  husband; the 
sharp  edge  of  grief  and 
loss  had  been  so  dulled 
that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  grasp  once 
more  the  clear  forceful 
image  of  Thomas  Parr. 
All  she  felt  now  was  a 
sense  of  injustice,  as 
though  she  had  lost 
something  but  didn't  re- 
member quite  its  shape 
and  meaning.  She 
walked  up  to  the  nave  of 
the  church,  and  knelt. 

She  prayed  for  her 
daughter  Katryn,  and 
for  herself— for  the  Lord 
to  help  her  in  her  trav- 
ails. She  prayed  briefly 
and  rose. 

Outside  the  sun  was 
dying;  the  wind  was 
sharp  and  swift.  The 
helm,  they  called  it,  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, coming  in  the  winter  like  a  gale  off  the 
tops  of  the  mountains. 

Lady  Parr  started  up  the  grassy  path ;  thick, 
tough  grass  it  was,  tough  as  the  sheep  and 
people  it  bred.  Across  the  top  of  the  hills  the 
low-lying  black  clouds  parted  suddenly,  and 
the  sun  made  a  path  through,  and  the  hill- 
side turned  green.  The  sheep  grazed,  she  could 
see  the  figures  of  two  shepherds,  and  the  castle 
bell  began  to  toll.  It  would  soon  be  dark. 

Down  the  path  toward  her  hurried  Meg 
Pickering.  She  said,  "Mistress  Katryn's  home, 
my  lady." 

Katryn  was  waiting  in  her  mother's  cabinet. 
When  Lady  Parr  entered,  Katryn  rose  hastily 
and  gave  her  mother  first  a  curtsy,  then  a  kiss 
on  her  cheek.  Then  Maud  Parr  held  her 
daughter  off  and  looked  at  her  critically. 

"Thou  art  pale,"  Maud  Parr  said. 

"Aye,  m'lady,"  Katryn  said.  She  did  not 
dare  contradict.  She  had  arrived  home  about 
an  hour  ago  and  she  had  unpacked  her  things, 
as  she  had  been  taught,  and  laid  all  away 
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.  dully.  She  had  changed  her  shoes,  and 
ishcd  her  hair,  and  washed.  And  at  the  last 
mile  she  had  taken  oil'  lluj^o's  ring  from 
iiiiul  her  neek,  and  put  it  away  in  her  small 
cl  case.  She  had  locked  the  case  and  come 

I  iiL-r  mother's  room.  Now  with  the  ring 

I  kcd  away,  she  did  not  feel  quite  so  guilty, 

I I  i|uite  so  transparent,  l.ady  Parr  was  sitting 
c  I  he  bench  berore  the  fire;  Katryn  look  a 
;  I  il  and  sat  loo. 

I  list  tell  me  the  news,"  Lady  Parr  com- 
1  lulcd. 

\.ilryndid.  She  told  about  I  lugo's  being  sent 
i  .1  service,  with  a  gentleman  named  Sir 
1  iiKis  Bryan.  She  told  about  Hetty's  expe(  - 
i  She  had  messages  from  Dame  Mary  abo  t 
I  ilcath  of  her  aunt.  The  poor  thing  h;  .1 
(  n  hl  a  terrible  cold  and  pain  in  her  stomach 
;  I  expired  in  two  days.  "Dame  Mary  said  lo 
I  K  iiibcr  to  tell  thee,  madam,  'twas  but  two 
(  .  from  the  lirst  of  her  illness  till  they  sent 
I  I  lie  priest.  And  she  sent  you  some  jellies 
;  I  c.ikes." 

vlaud  Parr  said,  "I  thought  you  were  going 
t  hi  ing  Joan  back  with  thee." 

<,iiryn's  eyes  widened.  ""Marry,  I  forgot," 
I  blurted,  and  then  was  silent,  for  the  reason 
t  had  forgotten  she  could  harilly  tell.  When 
lidught  of  kissing  Hugo,  instead  of  say- 
i  him,  primly,  he  would  have  to  speak 

>  I  her  mother,  her  face  went  even  whiter. 
What  ails  thee,  child?"  Maud  Parr  asked 

Iv. 

lught,  madam,"  Katryn  mumbled.  Ten- 
V  she  eyed   her  mother,  essaying  a 
Inwardly  she  prayed  the  Lord  lo  forgive 
ii>r  lying  lo  her  mother,  for  il  was  a  Icr- 
r  L  Mn  to  lie  lo  one's 
n  r.  She  said,  bit- 
1  her  lip,  "I  wish 
I  could  be  like 
I  c ' " 

I  I  ud   Parr  said 
. ,  "You  shall  be, 

ly-" 

iryn  swallowed. 

ip  she  would  be. 

was  lime,  and 

luld  try.  "I  try 
-si  lo  remember  all  thai  you  teach  me. 
Ml,"  she  said. 

lu  should  certes  know  all  my  dictums," 
t  Parr  said.  'I've  said  them  oft  enough, 
1  and  Anne.  'Be  always  kind  and  polite 
cr  women,  selling  them  first,  and  be  cir- 
cct  and  always  a  lady  with  men  and 

e,  m'lady,"  Katryn  said.  But  there  was 
more  she  had  been  taught, even  to  exactly 
It  to  say,  and  she  did  remember  il,  only 
lelimes  it  was  impossible  lo  resist  sending 
nile,  or  an  inviting  glance,  quickly  covered 

daud  Parr  studied  her  oldest  daughter, 
au  are  near  sixteen,"  she  said,  "and  I  think 
jet  you  wed  soon.  I  have  writ  a  letter  and 
I  may  as  well  know  it.  To  a  Lord  Borough, 
kin.  You  have  met  him.  He  has  an  eldest 

Catryn's  eyes  grew  wide  with  horror.  Her 
1  ther  said,  "Sometimes  you  amaze  me, 
I  tryn.  I  thought  you'd  be  pleased.  And  an 
«  ;st  son  will  inherit,  for  Lord  Borough  is  a 
I  on." 

Latryn  said,  "But  " 

sidy  Parr  cut  her  short.  "  'Tis  no  need  to 
I  more,  now,  for  it  may  come  to  nought. 
1  eed  it  may.  You  may  go  now,  and  get  thy 
I  diework,  and  you  and  Anne  may  attend 
I  in  the  parlor." 

e  name  had  originally  been  de  Burgh. 
I  now,  after  more  than  four  hundred  years, 
i  ad  been  Anglicized,  and  the  big,  burly  man 
I  ng  ahead  of  the  small  group  of  horsemen 
i  lied  it  Borough. 

jord  Borough  was  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
I  mane  of  thick  hair  was  dark  gray,  his  eyes 
i  mi.  In  the  saddle  he  sat  like  a  man  half  his 
5  rs.  His  shoulders  were  powerful  and  so 
1  c  the  hands  that  held  the  reins.  He  was 

>  -nosed  as  one  of  his  falcons,  and  his  mien 
1  lordly.  The  Norman  bkxxl  ran  proudly  in 
I  veins  and  his  possessions  were  many  and 
I  I.  He  had  come  from  his  great  manor  house 
(  jainsborough,  which  lay  seventeen  miles 
f  n  Lincoln. 


Lord  Borough  rode  ahead  of  his  two  sons, 
Henry  and  [honias.  Behind  them  came  eight 
serving  men,  all  well  armed,  for  this  was  wild 
country.  Lord  Borough  had  ridden  this  way 
but  once  before,  a  long  time  ago.  lie  had  re- 
sponded to  Maud  Parr's  summons  quickly. 
Although  he  was  related  to  Maud  only  in  the 
fourth  degree,  she  had  few  male  relatives  to 
turn  to  except  for  him;  accustomed  to  au- 
thority, he  was  ready  lo  wield  il  far  away  from 
home. 

Tiiey  topped  a  rise  in  the  hill.  He  raised  a 
gauntleled  hand  from  the  reins.  "Ahead  lies 
Kendal,"  he  shouted. 

Behind  him  Henry  called  back,  "Thank  the 
Lord." 

Lord  Borough  made  a  grimace  lhat  twisted 
down  his  big  mouth  and  heavy  jaw.  lie  hail 
enjoyed  this  ride;  Henry  was  loo  soft.  Lord 
Borough  spurred  his  horse  to  a  gallop  and 
motioned  the  men  to  follow. 

The  castle  gates  stood  open,  for  il  lacked 
an  hour  lo  sunset.  Borough  remembered  it  — 
ils  great  circular  tower,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
structure.  All  was  enclosed  within  gray  stone; 
stretching  olf  to  the  right  of  the  court  were 
the  stables,  the  brewery,  the  guest  stables,  the 
chicken  houses  and  pigpens  at  the  very  end. 
On  the  other  side  lay  the  kitchens  and  store- 
houses. Doves  sat  cooing  on  the  roof  of  the 
dovecot,  and  far  in  the  distance,  through 
the  clear  winy  air,  the  pipe  of  the  shepherds 
could  be  heard. 

Lord  Borough  stamped  into  Kendal  as 
though  il  were  his.  His  sons  followed;  the 
serving  men  had  already  led  olf  the  horses. 
And  Maud  Parr  came  forward  lo  greet  them. 

She  kissed  Lord  Bor- 
ough. He  palled  her 
shouldersclumsily ;  his 
eyes  were  kind  as  he 
thought  swiftly  how 
much  she  had  changed. 
He  stepped  aside  and 
presented  his  two  sons. 

Maud  bestowed  a 
kiss  on  each  young 
man,  for  they  were 
twenty-nine  and  twen- 
ty-seven. She  said  how  delighted  she  was  to 
greet  them.  She  took  Anne  by  the  hand  and 
presented  her  to  her  cousins. 

Lord  Borough  put  his  big  hand  on  Anne's 
shoulders,  and  asked  how  old  she  was. 
"Thirteen,  my  lord,"  she  said. 
He  laughed.  "And  how  fair  a  lass  she  is, 
Maud." 

"And  my  son,  William,"  said  Lady  Parr 
proudly. 

William  look  his  cousin's  hand  in  his 
slender  one.  He  raised  one  black  eyebrow. 
"And  I  am  almost  nftccn,  sir."  His  black  eyes 
sparkled,  and  Lord  Borough  smiled. 

"A  fresh  young  one  you  arc,  my  lad,"  he 
said  genially,  and  swung  around  to  survey  Ihe 
hall  at  his  leisure. 

His  two  sons  had  already  divested  them- 
selves of  their  boots,  and  their  servants  were 
bearing  the  stained  footgear  away.  Anne  was 
standing  alongside  her  mother;  she  had  a 
sweet  demureness  that  men  would  relish. 
Borough  thought  swiftly.  William  was  watch- 
ing him  out  of  alert  eyes.  Borough  let  his  eyes 
go  over  the  ancient  hall,  with  ils  raised  dais 
and  huge  open  fire  pit.  A  great  table  stretched 
along  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  the  balcony  off 
which  other  rooms  opened  was  supported  by 
carved  wood  pillars  a  foot  thick,  blackened  by 
smoke. 

Lord  Borough  absently  took  a  tankard  of 
ale  that  a  servant  was  bearing  and  drank  il  off. 

"What  an  inheritance  thou  hast  here, 
Maud,"  he  said.  He  brought  out  a  fine  linen 
handkerchief  and  wiped  his  mouth. 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  Maud  said.  "But 
you  have  still  your  boots!  Won't  you  let  -" 

He  cut  her  short  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "I 
seldom  wear  other.  .My  boys  will  bear  me 
out."  He  indicated  them  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"Supper  will  be  soon;  you  must  be  hungry, 
Maud  said.  "Should  you  like  to  sec  your 
quarters,  my  lord?  And  your  servants  " 

"Thomas,"  U)rd  Borough  said,  "get  thee 
out  to  the  stables  and  sec  the  accommodations. 
Lspccially  for  my  own  steed,  Maud,"  he  fell 
he  should  explain.  '"He's  a  great  unruly  beast. 


My  pride  and  joy.  I  thought,"  he  continued, 
'■you  had  another  daughter."  He  looked 
around  as  if  to  make  her  appear. 

Lady  Parr  said  nervously,  "Katryn  is — 
well,  to  be  truthful,  I  don't  know  ciiiilc  where 
she  is." 

Lord  Borough  looked  surprised.  "You 
probably  have  spoiled  her,  Maud,  and  not 
used  Ihe  roil  enough." 

"I'll  send  for  her,"  Maud  said  hastily. 

Borough  motioned  to  Henry,  who  was  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  a  table,  drinking  his  beer 
with  relish,  and  talking  to  William  Parr. 
Henry  said,  "Oh,  sir,  let  me  be  for  just  a  mo- 
ment." 


Borough  glowered,  changed  his  mind.  He 
vvanled  to  see  Ihe  castle,  and  he  wanted  to 
stretch  his  legs.  "I  shall  liiul  her  myself,"  ho 
announced. 

Maud  Parr  knew  no  bellcr  than  lo  conira- 
ilicl.  "Oh.  no,  my  lord."  she  cried.  "Not  ihee." 

"Aye."  said  Borough,  He  unbuckled  his 
sword  and  laid  il  across  the  end  of  tiie  table. 
I  le  stainpeil  out  of  the  liall, 

I  he  walks  of  ilic  lirst  court  were  circular. 
Lord  Borough  went  through  an  arch  and 
emerged  into  the  gaiilen.  I  lowers  grew  along 
the  paliis,  and  neatly  fenced  in  was  ihe  herb 
garden.  It  was  free  of  weeds,  he  noted  with 
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approval.  He  followed  the  paths,  under  some 
trees,  and  went  through  the  gate  to  the  big 
court  with  the  stables,  through  to  another 
larger  garden  with  fruit  trees.  There  was  a 
small  wooden  building  with  its  door  open 
right  in  front  of  him.  He  peered  in. 

A  young  girl  sat  on  the  dirt  floor,  peeling 
rushes.  Over  her  stood  another,  v\ rapped  in  a 
green  cape.  "Nay,"  she  was  saying.  "Look 
thee,  wench."  And  she  took  the  rush  from  the 
sitting  girl's  hand,  and  neatly  divested  it  of  its 
outer  shell. 

Suddenly  she  turned,  aware  of  another 
presence.  Lord  Borough  was  bent  down  to 
peer  in  the  low  door.  He  reached  out  a  hand 
and  drew  her  into  the  fading  sunlight. 

"1  remember  thee,"  he  said,  "from  five 
years  gone  now.  Do  you  remember  me?" 

"Acourse,  my  lord."  She  smiled  and  gave 
him  her  lips  to  kiss  and  he  bent  down  and 
touched  her  mouth  with  his.  Then  he  drew 
back  and  looked  at  her  closely. 

She  said,  "Oh.  an  that  you  should  see  me 
like  this!"  She  Hung  out  her  hands  to  indicate 
her  disarray,  and  pushed  back  a  loose  curl. 
"Indeed,  I  apologize.  The  time  fled— I 
am  "  She  stopped  short. 

"Uncommonly  fair,"  Lord  Borough  put  in. 
"Thou  hast  grown  up." 

For  a  second  her  eyes  showed  gold.  Wliy, 
she  thought,  he  saiil  the  same  as  Hii^o.  And 
he  looks  at  iiw  like  Hugo.  She  shot  him  another 
glance.  Mayhap  men  arc  all  alike  no  mutter 
what  their  age.  she  thought  rapidly.  Lord 
Borough  was  speaking. 

"That  green  suits  thee,"  he  said,  nodding, 
"with  thy  red  hair." 

She  said  demurely,  "Tis  Kendal  cloth,  my 
lord.  We  are  most  proud  of  it  here." 

Lord  Borough's  dark  eyes  were  narrow  and 
sharp.  "With  thy  red  hair,"  he  repeated,  "and 
thy  white  skin,  and  thy  remarkable  eyes." 

Katryn  drew  in  her  breath.  She  looked 
straight  at  him.  His  face  was  tanned  and 
creased;  his  eyes  sharp  as  a  hawk's;  his  bearing 
lordly.  And  he  was  paying  her  extravagant 
compliments.  Desperately  she  tried  to  remem- 
ber how  old  he  was  or  whether  he  was  wid- 
owed. She  had  heard  of  married  men  making 
advances  to  maids.  She  saw  him  smile,  a  wintry 
smile. 

"You  must  answer  when  you're  spoke  to," 
he  said. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes.  A  ready  answer 
came  this  time.  "I'm  but  a  country  lass,  my 
lord,"  she  said.  "And  I  lack  the  city  manners." 
She  thought  she  could  look  at  him  from  under 
her  lashes,  as  she  did  with  the  Burlingames' 
boys,  to  show  she  was  jesting,  just  a  little. 

Lord  Borough  smiled.  "Come  along,"  he 
said.  "Your  mother  will  be  afretting  herself, 
r  fact,  she  is  already." 

Katryn  gathered  her  cloak  close,  for  the 
wind  was  blowing  sharffnbw.  Lord  Borough 
took  her  ungloved  hand.  The  leather  of  his 
gauntlet  felt  smooth  and  warm  from  his  fin- 
gers. She  felt  him  squeeze  her  fingers  under  his. 
and  she  made  a  motion  to  draw  her  hand 
away,  for  she  was  startled. 

"Nay,  nay,"  he  said  patiently.  His  hawk 
eyes  were  on  her.  "You  like  this  country,  do 
you?" 

"Aye,"  she  answered.  "Much,  my  lord." 
She  would  not  apologize  for  Kendal! 

"You've  a  proud  heritage,  do  you  know 
that?  Your  grandmother  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt." 

"Aye,"  said  Katryn  Parr  proudly. 

"And  your  great-grandfather  "  He  hes- 
itated. 

"My  great-grandfather,"  said  Katryn,  "was 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland." 

Lord  Borough  chuckled.  "So  you  know  it, 
and  are  proud  of  it.  You  should  be.  Have  you 
always  lived  here?" 

Why  is  he  asking  me  all  this  ?  she  wondered. 
Still,  a  wench  should  be  flattered  by  so  many 
questions.  "I  was  born  here,  my  lord.  Six 
years  ago  we  spent  the  winter  in  Rye,  and 
another  winter  in  Greenwich,  bi  t  1  was  very 
young.  I  was  born  here,  at  Kendal." 

Borough  remembered  that  well  enough. 
"Aye,  ye  certes  were,  lass.  You  were  born 
when  the  signal  fires  of  the  Border  were  blaz- 
ing high.  When  you  were  bom,  I  was  riding 
north  with  Surrey  to  Flodden,  and  I  saw  your 


father  there,  with  his  moss  troopers  dressed 
in  that  same  Kendal  green.  Yea,  whilst  the 
king  was  playing  at  war  in  France,  we  of  the 
northern  counties  truly  fought  a  battle!  And 
brought  Scotland  to  her  knees.  For  a  time, 
anyway,"  he  added  and  threw  her  a  smile. 

They  were  entering  the  hall.  All  the  young 
men  rose,  and  Henry  and  Thomas  Borough 
smiled  and  came  forward  quickly.  Maud  Parr, 
too,  hastened  forward. 

"Katryn,  you  must  change  your  dress,"  she 
said.  "But  first  J  shall  present  Henry  and 
Thomas,  your  cousins." 

Katryn  curtsied.  To  each  of  them  she  gave 
her  hand,  and  a  small  smile. 


Lady  Parr  said  from  behind  her,  "Now  you 
must  change,  Katryn." 

Lord  Borough  held  up  his  hand.  "No,"  he 
said.  "She  looks  well.  Let  her  be."  Maud 
Parr  looked  amazed.  Borough  said,  "I  wish 
her  to  remain,  Maud." 

Katryn  looked  up  at  him.  He  removed  her 
cloak,  lifting  it  from  her  shoulders.  As  though 
he  already  has  spoke  for  me,  she  thought  swiftly. 
But  'twas  for  one  oj  his  sons  he  came !  Her  eyes 
met  his  in  a  long  look;  she  felt  her  stomach 
turn  over.  But  I  am  betrothed  to  Hugo,  she 
thought  desperately,  and  I  cannot  marry  any- 
one else !  But  I  cannot  think  now  what  to  do. 
I'll  have  to  wait.  Till  later. 


"Anne,"  she  said  to  her  sister,  "pray  tell 
Jack  to  fetch  towels,  and  some  warm  water, 
for  all  of  us." 

The  dinner  was  wonderful.  Katryn  thought, 
I've  been  looking  forward  to  it  all  day,  smelling 
the  roasting  fowl,  and  the  thin  slices  of  veal 
warmed  in  wine,  and  now  I  cannot  eat  any  of  it, 
not  even  the  wild-bramble  jelly.  This  is  the  same 
thing  that  happened  to  me  at  Burlingames' .  I 
am  a  silly  wench  with  a  silly  stomach,  by  the 
Mass. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  talk. 
Lady  Parr  and  Lord  Borough  were  reminiscing, 
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How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing  I 


Or  at  least  Barbara  J.  does.  After  all,  she's  well  on  her  way  to  a  spring  wardrobe 
complete.  With  her  yellow  silk  dress  from  January  and  her  red  tweed  suit  from 
last  month,  color-wise  Barbara  knows  she's  headed  toward  a  pretty  neutral— and 
plans  to  buy  a  gray  coat. 

While  shopping  for  this,  she  also  looks  for  the  perfect  accessory  to  highlight 
her  past  purchases  and  present  wardrobe.  Her  basic  fashion  and  budget  planning 
behind  her,  she  lets  her  fancy  (and  almost  her  $'s)  run  free.  She  buys  a  hat  that 
frames  her  face  with  flowers  and  flowers.  And— we  are  inclined  to  agree — who 
wouldn't  be  in  love  with  the  season?  By  BET  HART 


Barbara  looked  for  and  bought  a  gray  coat — 
this  one  in  pale  flannel  is  without  detail  except 
for  two  patch  pockets.  For  a  touch  of  color, 
she  adds  a  bright  scarf,  a  gold  pin.  Price  of  coat.  $29.95 


The  hat  with  the 

frivolous  air. 
Barbara  tries  on 

many,  is  tempted 
by  several,  but 

thoroughly  succumbs  to  this  one 
of  multitudes  of  white  flowers. 
Costs  her  $5.95. 


The  coat  that  loves 
pretty  additions.  Here  Barbara 
adds  a  white  linen  collar 
to  the  cardigan  neckline. 

She  might  alternate 
with  a  knit  collar — 

the  same  effect,  but 
more  casual. 


©  VOGUf 


The  bag  with  the 
"more  than  I  paid  for  it 
look."  Barbara's  second 
investment  is  a  black  patent 
handbag  for  $2.98. 
A  pretty  accent  with  her 
gray  coat — or  her 
red  tweed  suit. 


The  costume  look.  Later  on 
Barbara  might  add  a  slim  print 
dress  from  Vogue's  Basic  Design 
No.  3000*.  Worn  under  her  new 
coat,  it  would  make  a  pretty 
spring  costume — 

especially  if  she  added 
a  matching  headband  or  hat. 

*For  back  view,  sizes  and  price,  see  page  146 


Wardrobe  for  Spring 
Yellow  silk  dress 

Red  suit,  pink  blouse,  accessories 
Gray  flannel  coat 
Flower  hat.  patent  bag,  gloves 

TOTAL 


$16.10 
20.75 
29.95 
9.90 

$76.70 
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For  fifty  years  Max  Factor  lias  been  making 
women  more  beautiful  with  his  special  make-up 
skills  and  his  fabulous  cosmetics. 

Now  he  asks  you  to  share  in  this  golden 
jubilee  celebration  by  taking  advantage  of 
his  once-in-a-lifetime  offer. 

For  a  limited  time  only,  Max  Factor  gives  you 
fi\  e  of  his  famous  beauty  products  in 
special  Golden  Jubilee  packages  at  special 
Golden  Jubilee  prices. 

And  for  your  man  ...  a  chance  to  have 
that  "Man  Alive"  feeling  with 
Max  Factor's  famous  grooming  aids . . .  also  in 
a  specially  priced  package. 

In  addition  Max  Factor  shares  with  you  the 
famous  beauty  secrets  that  have  glorified  beautiful 
women  in  his  salons  all  over  the  world. 

Our  golden  anniversary  is  your  golden  opportunity 

to  become  a  beauty. 

Happy  Anniversary  from  Max  Factor  to  you! 
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golden  years - 
and  here's  our 
once-in-a- 
lifetime  offer 


ive  famous  cosmetics  at  Golden  Jubilee  prices 
and  famous  Max  Factor  beauty  secrets 


PUFF — the  complete 
-pressed  powder  and 
jundation  all  in  one  — 
touch-ups  too.  79c* 


HI-FI  FLUID-An  airy  streak- 
proof  make-up  that  looks  natural 
because  it  blends  with  your  skin 
as  no  other  make-up  can.  85c* 


PAN-STIK— Max  Factor's 
fabulous  creamy  make-up  for  dry 
skin... enriched  with  beauty  oils 
to  keep  moisture  In.  85c* 


PAN-CAKE  MAKE-UPt— The 

glamorous  portrait  finish  that 
creates  a  new  complexion... 
covers  flaws,  lasts  all  day.  85c* 


ERACE— secret  cover-up  in  a 
handy  tube  that  covers  flaws  and 
blemishes,  erases  dark  circles 
and  tell-tale  shadows.  85c* 
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and  the  two  young  Boroughs  and  William 
were  busy  eating;  even  Anne,  who  had  a 
small  dainty  appetite,  was  eating.  The  stewards 
and  Meg  Pickering  and  her  two  daughters,  and 
some  of  the  other  servants,  ate  farther  down 
the  table.  Just  the  same,  every  once  in  a  while 
Lord  Borough  would  look  over  at  her,  a  long, 
long  look.  It  made  her  swallow  hastily,  and 
yet  she  could  feel  deep  down  inside  her  that 
she  knew  exactly  what  he  meant. 

She  was  so  excited  her  hands  shook.  She 
drank  the  hot  mulled  wine,  and  scarcely  tasted 
it.  //  /;('  speaks  to  nic.  she  kept  thinking,  what 
shall  I  say  '!  Oh.  Mother  of  God.  what  shall  I  say 


She  took  another  sip  of  wine.  Lord  Borough 
was  saying,  "I  have  rebuilt  Gainsborough  and 
I  would  wish  you  to  see  it,  Maud,  with  its 
many  windows,  and  great  fireplaces,  and  most 
of  the  rooms  paneled,  and  carved  so  cleverly. 
This,"  he  said,  flinging  out  his  hand,  "is  like 
living  a  hundred  years  ago." 

Katryn  raised  her  head.  "I  love  Kendal!" 

Borough  smiled.  "Aye,  and  so  you  should, 
my  dear." 

The  table  was  pushed  back,  and  the  serv- 
ants took  the  food.  Benches  and  stools  were 
pulled  close  to  the  hearth.  KatP.n  sat  on  a 
low  stool,  and  Lord  Borough  found  his  place 
beside  her  instantly.  He  poured  her  more  hot 
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wine,  and  she  could  hear  Jock  strumming  on 
his  lute  in  the  background,  while  two  of  the 
menservants  sang  songs  of  the  Border.  The 
candles  were  all  extinguished,  for  Maud  Parr 
could  not  afford  candies.  Rush  lights  burned 
in  thick  cups  on  the  stone  mantel,  and  cast  an 
eerie  light.  The  smell  of  roasting  nuts  and 
wood  smoke  escaped  into  the  room. 

Lord  Borough  was  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  ballads.  "They're  singing  about  Flodden," 
he  whispered. 

"Aye,  I  told  them  to;  I  thought  you'd  enjoy 
it." 

She  felt  curiously  as  though  she  had  made 
her  decision,  during  dinner.  Once  she  felt  his 
hand  on  her  hair,  and  she  tipped  her  head  to 
look  up  at  him.  /  cannot  wait  for  Hugo,  she 
thought  suddenly.  /  cannot  wait,  and  I  will  do 
penance,  every  night.  For  just  a  second  it 
crossed  her  mind  that  she  would  ne\er  have 
the  courage  to  confess  to  her  mother  what  she 
had  done.  But  she  pushed  that  away.  Acoitrse  I 
would,  she  said  to  herself,  hut  it  might  he  three 
years  afore  Hugo  returns,  and  I'll  he  old.  What 
is  the  use  of  telling  my  mother  ?  She  would  never 
forgive  me.  and  Hugo  might 
not  come  hack,  contract  or 


Lord  Borough's  descrip- 
tion of  his  manor  house 
and  spreading  acres  lin- 
gered i  n  her  m  i  nd .  The  heavy 
gold  chain  he  wore  glittered 
like  the  money  he  must  have 
in  his  money  boxes  He  was 
a  baron.  His  hand  reached  out  and  caught 
hers.  "It  is  time  for  you  to  retire,  my  dear," 
he  said.  "I  wish  to  sjjeak  with  your  mother." 

A  kind  of  sanity  returned  to  her.  Once  more 
the  enormity  of  the  sin  she  might  commit  un- 
nerved her.  /  should  say  "No!"  she  thought 
desperately.  She  gave  her  mother  an  imploring 
look.  She  saw  her  mother's  sweet  calm  face, 
thin  and  white,  and  the  beautiful  ha/cl  eyes, 
so  like  to  her  own.  How  those  eyes  would  look 
if  she  said  she  were  contracted!  /  caniwt.  she 
thought  miserably.  I'm  a  poor  coward.  I'll  go 
straightway  to  bed  and  pray  for  my  soul.  If  I 
can  get  out  of  this  room  without  showing  my 
distress.  I'll  thank  the  Virgin. 

She  wore  a  little  cross  of  pearls.  She 
clutched  it  light  in  her  hand.  "Good  night,  my 
lord."  she  said.  She  kissed  her  mother  good 
night;  she  knelt  for  a  moment,  and  felt  her 
mother's  hand  on  her  head. 

"The  Lord  bless  you,  my  child,"  her  mother 
said  as  always. 

Katryn  struggled  to  her  feet.  Her  eyelids 
were  cast  down.  I'm  a  wicked  woman,  she 
thought;  I've  committed  a  mortal  sin.  I'd  best 
gel  right  to  bed  and  pray  hard. 

In  the  big  hall,  Maud  Parr  gave  Lord 
Borough  another  cup  of  hot  wine.  He  sipped 


In  the  long  run  the  sword  is 
always  beaten  by  the  mind. 


it  appreciatively.  "Speak  on,  Maud."  H 
crossed  his  legs  and  watched  the  flames. 

Maud  Parr  said  "M'lord.  first  I  must  te 
you  that  to  get  a  bride  for  William  I've  speii 
both  girls"  dowry  of  four  hundred  poun^ 
each,  which  is  what  Thomas  left  them." 

Borough  frowned.  "Only  four  hundred" 
he  sa'd. 

Lady  Parr  said  quietly,"  We  had  less  mone; , 
than  others  thought.   You  know  Dudlf 
heavily  taxed  all  my  lands  and  inheritance 
My  husband  cleared  them.  Thomas  died  bi 
six  years  after  we  were  wed." 

"Ah,"  said  Borough.  Dudley  had  bled  t! 
county  families.  "Now  what  do  you  wish 
me  Maud?" 

"My  lord,  I  would  ask  you  for  a  loan  of  tl 
dowry  for  Katryn,  so  I  can  wed  her.  She 
sixteen." 

"Aye."  said  Borough. 

"She's  ready  for  marriage,"  Maud  Pa 
said. 

"Aye,"  said  Borough. 
"Why.  my  lord,  do  you  think,  do  you  co 
sider  she  might  be  wife  to  one  of  your  o\ 
sons?"  Maud  clasped  ai 
unclasped  her  hands  nt 
vously.  "She  is  hig 
spirited,  most  healths, 
lord,  well  formed.  But 
has  a  quality."  Maud  P 
leaned   forward  and 
firelight  glowed  on  her  w 
face  and  shining,  ean 
eyes.  "She  has  warmth 
love.  She  has  a  true  woman's  sweein 
She  is  my  dearest  possession.  I  truly  think 
will  be  a  man's  dearest  one  also." 

Lord  Borough  said,  "All  you  say  is  \\ 
Maud.  But" — he  hesitated — "she  is  full  of  n 
tie.  and  she  is  well  formed.  She  is  ripe 
marriage."  He  heaved  himself  to  his  feet  , 
stood  looking  down  at  Maud  Parr.  "But 
is  not  for  my  sons.  They  are  milksops.  Tl 
need  a  managing  woman  who'll  run  th 
farms  and  manors." 

"Katryn  could  do  that!  She  could. 

lord  "  Maud  Parr's  voice  trailed  otl. 

she  had  learned  in  the  last  few  hours  it  \ 
useless  to  argue  with  her  cousin. 

"Mayhap  she  could."  Borough  said  hea\ 
"But  she  is  too  much  woman.  She  ought 
bear  children.  Maud,  not  wed  wi'  one." 
leaned  over  and  put  his  hand  under  \! 
Parr's  chin.  He  raised  her  head  and  K 
into  her  eyes,  in  which  the  tears  had  conu 
bidden  because  her  hopes  had  been  dasheo' 
swiftly.  Borough  smiled.  "Don't  you  k 
what  I'm  saying.  Maud?"  he  asked 
"Your  Katryn  needs  no  dowry,  my  de.u. 
want  her  for  myself." 


NAPOLEON 


■  ■ 


(To  he  Coittinued) 


NEW  FACES  IN  LESS  THAN  A  DAY 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  81 


Contact  lenses  replace  spectacles  to  com- 
plete Alice's  transformation.  "I  didn't  mind 
wearing  glasses  to  work,"  she  says,  "but  I'll 
certainly  enjoy  not  having  to  wear  them  for 
social  occasions.  And  I'm  looking  forward  to 
wearing  pretty  hats  with  little  veils  or  some 
favorite  jewelry  without  worrying  about 
whether  I  look  cluttered." 

The  newest  contact  lenses  are  tiny  and  un- 
detectable, fitting  over  the  colored  portion  of 
the  eyes.  For  Alice,  all  arrangements  for  the 
prescription,  purchase  and  fitting  of  her  lenses 
were  made  directly  with  her  ophthalmologist — 
a  medical  doctor  who  specializes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes.  This  doctor  first  gave  Alice 
a  thorough  eye  examination  to  determine  her 
exact  needs.  He  then  ordered  her  prescription 
from  a  contact-lens  laboratory,  and  told  Alice 
to  return  to  him  at  a  later  date  so  that  he 
might  personally  insert  the  lenses  for  the  first 
time  to  make  sure  they  fit  properly.  When  this 
was  done,  the  doctor  gave  Alice  careful  in- 
structions on  how  to  care  for  and  insert  the 
lenses  at  home,  and  told  her  that  the  building 
up  of  her  wearing  time  should  be  gradual; 
}-2  hour  the  first  two  days;  1  hour  the  second 
two  days;  1  '2  hours  the  next  two  days,  and 
so  on.  (.Although  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to 
have  fittings  for  contact  lenses  at  a  technician's 


office  instead  of  in  a  doctor's  office,  the  1 
ical  profession  believes  it  is  safest  to  have 
ophthalmologist  check  the  initial  and 
subsequent  fittings  to  insure  against  any 
sible  errors  which  could  cause  discomf 
irritation  or  actual  damage  to  the  eyes.) 

Tolerance  to  contact  lenses  varies  with 
individual.  Some  women,  even  after  pract 
can  count  on  them  for  only  part-time 
while  others  build  up  a  full-time  tolen 
within  a  month.  "My  doctor  believes  i 
mostly  psychological,"  says  Alice.  "He 
found  that  women  who  really  exert  their 
power  toward  the  goal  of  living  happily  ' 
their  contact  lenses  have  a  much  better  cha 
of  long  and  comfortable  wearing  time  1 
the  woman  who  fusses  over  every  little 
ment  of  discomfort,  or  who  isn't  really  1 
on  the  advantages  of  contact  lenses  in  the 
place." 

The  total  cost  for  Alice's  contact  lenses 
eluding  her  eye  examination  plus  subseqi 
visits  to  her  ophthalmologist  for  fitting'! 
any  possible  alterations  in  the  lenses,  is  S15f  3- 
'T  don't  consider  this  a  high  cost  of  beau 
says  Alice;  "it's  more  like  a  lifetime  in^'- 
ment.  One  thing  is  sure;  with  my  new  h^- 
I'm  certainly  having  the  time  of  my  life! 


eoseo. 

Meta.1  Household  Fvirxiitiare 


RCH,  1959 


No  more  fighting  frosted  up  foods!  No  more 
frost  ever,  even  in  the  freezer  compartment! 


You'll  feel  like  a  queen!  No  frost!  No  defrosting  .  .  .  because  the  Frigidaire  FROST-PROOF 

Refrigerator-Freezer  stops  frost  before  it  starts. 


Now 

FRIGIDAIRE 

brings  you 

FREEZING 
WITHOUT 
FROSTING 

in  the  1959 
FROST-PROOF 
Refrigerator-Freezers ! 


Here  are  some  other.wonderful 
"withouts"  you  get  with  Frigidaire! 


ICE  CUBES  WITHOUT  STRUGGLING 

'Frigidaire  "Flip-Quick"  Ice 
pjector  gives  you  ice  cubes  as 
quick  as  a  wink. 


FROZEN  FOODS  WITHOUT  DIGGING 

Frigidaire  Roll-To-You 
Freezer  Baskets  put  every- 
thing in  handy-find  reach. 
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Now,  the  most  feminine  refrigerator  ever!  New  Lacework  Styling  makes 
the  Sheer  Look  more  beautiful  in  1959.  Choice  of  Turquoise,  Charcoal 
Gray,  Mayfair  Pink,  Sunny  Yellow,  Aztec  Copper,  or  Snowcrest  White. 

This  is  not  just  automatic  defrosting  —  But  something  absolutely 
new  and  different!  No  frost  forms  at  all — in  either  the  freezer  or  in 
the  refrigerator  section ! 


Fully  frost-proof  in  the  freezer!  Never  any 
frost  to  defrost.  Frost  is  stopped  before  it 
starts.  A  simple  system  whisks  away  any 
heat  and  moisture  before  frost  can  form! 
Food  packages  don't  frost  up.  Neither  do 
ice  cubes.  Foods  keep  better,  look  better, 
taste  better. 


Fully  frost-proof  in  the  refrigerator!  No 

frost  ever  forms.  So  there's  no  defrosting 
ever.  Perfect  foodkeeping  in  Frigidaire 
exclusive  "Flowing  Cold."  Hurry  in  and 
see  this  sensational  new  development  at 
your  Frigidaire  dealer's— and  you're  sure 
to  say  it's  time  to  trade  now ! 


FRIGIDAIRE  i 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Built  and  backed  by  General  Motors 


ADVANCED  APPLIANCES... 

DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND 


Lenten  menus  can  have  special  magic.  Using  ingenuity  as  your 
inspiration,  explore  the  potential  of  fish,  cheese  and  eggs. 
As  main  dishes  they  can  be  memorable.  Sea  food,  of  course,  star- 
So  serve  familv  fish  favorites  with  a  new  flair.  You'll  soon  disco\ 
that  subtracting  meat  from  the  menu  can  add  up  to  new  ad- 
ventures in  good  eating.  To  prove  the  point:  four  exciting  entree 


TUNA  PIC 

Make  enough  pastry  for  a  double-crust  9"  pie.  Line  the  pie  plate  with  pastry. 
Hard-cook  6  eggs;  cool,  peel  and  slice.  Open  a  7-ounce  can  tuna  and  drain.  Saute 
2  cup  chopped  onion  in  I  tablespoon  tuna  oil.  Add  a  3-ounce  can  sliced  mush- 
rooms that  have  been  well  drained  and  continue  cooking  until  the  mushrooms  are 
slightly  browned.  Next  add  a  10'  2-ounce  can  condensed  cream-of-mushroom  soup 
and  stir  until  smooth.  Remo\e  from  the  heat  and  season  with  2  tablespoons  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  I '  2  teaspoons  lemon  juice,  )  '2  teaspoon  parsley  and  ]/%  teaspoon 
each  celery  seed  and  thyme.  Arrange  eggs  and  tuna  in  layers  in  the  shell.  Pour 
sauce  over  all.  Roll  out  remaining  pastry,  cut  steam  slits  and  arrange  on  top 
of  pie.  Crimp  edges.  Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  for  10  minutes.  Reduce  heat 
to  350°  F.,  and  continue  baking  until  crust  is  browned  and  filling  is  bubbly,  about 
35  minutes.  Garnish  with  sliced  dill  pickles  and  radish  roses.  Makes  6  servings. 


('.lit  Vdcli  of  llic  Jiiiiiilv  (I  ficiicrous  iicd^c  oj  lliis  lirarly, 
golden-crusted  tuna  pie — hot  from  the  oven! 


MENU  II 


Golden-brown  Jisli  fdlets  to  top  layers  of  rice, 
eggplant  and  tomatoes  provocatively 
seasoned  with  lemon  rind  and  bay  leaf  make 
Risotto  Orientale  a  delicious  dish. 


ANTIPASTO  HORS  U'OEUVRES 

KISOTTO  ORIENTALE 

ORANGEAVOCADO- 
AND-ONION  SALAD 

BREAD  STICKS 

CARAMEL  CHIFFON 

COFFEE  OR  TEA 


RISOTTO   ORIENTALE   EN  CASSEROLE 

Cook  Wo  cups  rice  according  to  package  directions  until  almost  tender.  Peel 
a  1 34-pound  eggplant  and  cut  into  '  2"  slices.  Lightly  dust  the  slices  with  seasoned 
flour  and  saute  in  about  -:i  cup  butter  until  golden  on  both  sides.  Remove  from 
skillet  and  set  aside.  Add  3  tablespoons  butter  to  the  skillet  and  saute  4  large 
onions  which  have  been  peeled  and  cut  into  ' :.)"  slices.  When  tender  and  golden, 
add  a  1 -pound- 1 3-ounce  can  tomatoes,  2  teaspoons  salt,  '2  teaspoon  pepper,  '4 
teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind  and  1  bay  leaf,  crumbled.  Simmer  5  minutes.  In  the 
bottom  of  a  shallow  3-quart  casserole  make  a  layer  of  rice,  using  '  3  the  total 
amount.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper.  Over  this  place  the  eggplant  and 
then  another  layer  of  rice.  Spread  the  tomato  mixture  evenly  over  all.  Top  with 
the  remaining  rice.  Salt  and  pepper  lightly  and  cover  casserole.  Place  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven,  375°  F.,  tor  30  minutes.  Meanwhile,  lightly  flour  4  large  fillets  of  sole 
weighing  about  2  pounds  altogether,  or  an  equivalent  weight  of  flounder,  which 
are  smaller  and  cheaper,  and  saute  in  3  tablespoons  butter  until  golden  brown. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Arrange  fillets  on  top  of  casserole,  cover  and  return 
to  oven  for  15  minutes.  Makes  6  servings. 
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Spaghetti  with  a  luscious  dam-and-anchovy 
sauce  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese  is  a  wonderful, 
satisfying  dish  to  serve  on  a  cold,  crisp  March  night. 


Lobster  in  cardinal  sauce  is  elegant  enough  for  a 
Lenten  dinner  party — the  sauce  does  it! 


^GHETTI    WITH   C  L  A  (VI  -  A  N  D  -  A  N  C  H  O  V  Y  SAUCE 

Crush  and  saute  6  cloves  garlic  in  6  tablespoons  olive  oil  along  with  14  cup  chopped 
onion.  Drain  and  coarsely  chop  a  2-ounce  can  fiat  anchovy  fillets.  Add  to  skillet 
and  cook  until  the  fillets  are  completely  broken  up  and  in  paste  form.  Next,  strain 
a  l-pound-13-ounce  can  tomatoes  to  remove  seeds  and  liquid.  Open  and  drain 
into  the  skillet  the  juice  from  three  V^^-ounce  cans  minced  clams.  Reserve  clams. 
Add  tomatoes,  a  6-ounce  can  tomato  paste  and  H  cup  chopped  parsley  to  the 
skillet.  Cook  slowly,  stirring  from  time  to  time,  for  about  1  hour.  Meanwhile, 
hard-cook  5  eggs.  Peel.  Chop  4  and  add  along  with  the  minced  clams  to  sauce 
just  before  serving.  Cook  I  pound  spaghetti  according  to  package  directions. 
Serve  with  the  sauce.  Garnish  with  slices  of  the  remaining  egg  and  curls  of  an- 
chovy. Serve  with  grated  cheese.  Makes  6  servings. 


OeSTER   IN   CARDINAL  SAUCE 

Cook  four  lOM-ounce  packages  rock-lobster  tail  in  3  cups  boiling  salted  water 
for  15-17  minutes.  Strain  and  save  stock.  Remove  lobster  meat  and  cut  into 
bite-sized  pieces.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  use  whole  lobsters.  You  will  need  about 
four  1  J/^-pound  ones.  Place  live  lobsters  in  a  kettle  of  briskly  boiling  salted 
water  and  cook  rapidly  for  20  minutes.  Remove  from  water,  wipe  dry.  Crack 
lobster  and  remove  meat.  Cut  into  bite-sized  pieces.  For  the  sauce,  melt  4  table- 
spoons butter  in  a  large  skillet.  Stir  in  4  tablespoons  flour.  Gradually  add  A 
cup  lobster  stock  and  1  cups  light  cream.  Cook  until  thick.  Add  4  tablespoons 
tomato  paste.  Season  with  1  teaspoon  salt,  Vs  teaspoon  garlic  salt,  a  few  drops 
hot  pepper  sauce  and  a  pinch  each  of  saffron,  curry  and  ginger.  Add  the  'obster 
meat  and  simmer  until  hot.  Serve  with  rice.  If  you  like,  add  2  teaspoons  brandy 
to  the  sauce.  Makes  4-5  servings. 


MENU  IV 

RAW-VEGETABLE  APPETIZERS 
LOBSTER  IN  CARDINAL  SAUCE 
RICE  — PEAS 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOUSNIAl 


FLAVORFUL 

CANNED 

SALMON 

...ideal  for  Lent 
or  anytime! 


FLIGHT  INTO  DANGER 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 


FLAKY,  NUTRITIOUS  CANNED  SALMON  sparks  that  wonderful 
imagination  in  you  .  .  .  lets  you  create  tempting  casseroles, 
souffles  and  muffins.  And  it's  deliciovis  right  from  the  can  as  is 
—in  salad  or  sandwich.  Try  it  tonight! 

CANNED  SALMON  INSTITUTE 

911  REPUBLIC  BUILDING  •  SEATTLE  1,  WASHINGTON 


pilots  has  satisfied  himself  that  they  are  run- 
ning O.K.  he  takes  oflF.  Airlines  have  to  be 
fussy  that  way,  thank  goodness." 

"You  sound  as  though  you  knew  a  lot 
about  it." 

"Not  really.  I  used  to  fly  fighters  in  the  war, 
but  I'm  pretty  rusty  after  ten  years." 

"Here  we  go,"  commented  the  doctor  as  the 
engine  roar  took  on  a  deeper  note.  A  powerful 
thrust  in  the  backs  of  their  seats  told  them  the 
aircraft  was  gathering  speed  on  the  runway; 
almost  immediately  they  were  air-borne  and 
the  engines  settled  back  to  a  steady  hum.  Still 
climbing,  the  aircraft  banked  steeply  and 
Spencer  watched  the  receding  airport  lights. 

"You  may  unfasten  your  safety  belts."  an- 
nounced the  public  address.  "Smoke  if  you 
wish." 

"Never  sorry  when  that  bit's  over,"  grunted 
the  doctor,  accepting  a  cigarette.  "Thanks.  By 
the  way,  I'm  Baird — Bruno  Baird." 

"Glad  to  know  you,  doc.  I'm  George 
Sf)encer,  of  the  Fulbright  Motor  Company." 

For  some  time  the  two  men  lapsed  into  si- 
lence, absently  watching  their  cigarette  smoke 
rise  slowly  in  the  cabin  until  it  was  caught  by 
the  air-conditioning  stream  and  sucked  away. 

The  couple  in  the  seats  across  the  aisle  were 
still  engrossed  in  their  sports  papers.  The  four 
in  the  scats  behind  were  starting  their  third 
paper<nclosed  round  of  Rye.  Three  were  of 
the  usual  type:  beefy,  argumentative,  out  to 
enjoy  themselves  with  all  the  customary  re- 
straints cast  aside  for  t«  oda\  s.  The  fourth  was 
a  short,  thin,  lean-featured  man  who  spoke 
with  a  Lancashire  accent.  "'Ere's  t'Lions 
t'morrcr,"  he  called,  raising  his  paper  cup.  His 
friends  acknowledged  the  rubric  solemnly. 
One  of  them  passed  round  his  cigarette  case 
and  remarked,  "I'm  starving.  When  do  they 
bring  round  Ihc  grub?" 

"Should  be  along  soon,  I  reckon." 

"Never  mind.  "Ave  a  drink  while  you  wait," 
suggested  Ihc  Lancashire  man,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  nickname  of  "Otpot. 

The  rest  of  the  fifty-six  passengers,  who  in- 
cluded three  or  four  women,  were  reading  or 
talking.  From  the  port  windows  could  be  seen 
the  twinkling  blue  and  yellow  lights  of  the  last 
suburbs  of  Winnipeg,  before  they  were  swal- 
lowed in  cloud  as  the  aircraft  climbed. 

In  the  galley  Stewardess  Janet  Benson  pre- 
pared for  dinner,  a  belated  meal  that  she 
should  have  served  over  two  hours  earlier. 
Janet  hummed  contentedly  to  herself.  Waii- 
ressing  was  the  least  attractive  part  of  a 
stewardess'  duties,  and  Janet  knew  that  she 
was  in  for  a  ver>  exhausting  hour,  but  never- 
theless she  felt  confident  and  happv .  At  twenty- 
one,  Janet  was  just  tasting  life  and  finding  it 
good. 

Forward  on  the  flight  deck,  the  only  sound 
was  the  drone  and  throb  of  the  engines.  Both 
pilots  sat  perfectly  still,  their  faces  faintly  il- 
lumined in  the  glow  of  light  from  the  myriad 
dials  on  the  instrument  panels.  From  the  ear- 
phones half  covering  their  ears  came  the  sud- 
den crackle  of  conversation  between  another 
aircraft  and  the  ground.  Round  their  necks 
hung  small  boom  microphones. 

Captain  Dunning  stretched  himself  in  his 
seat,  flexing  his  muscles.  He  looked  older  than 
his  thirty-one  years. 

"How  are  the  cylinder-head  temperatures 
on  Number  Three  engine,  Pete?"  he  asked,  his 
eyes  flickering  momentarily  to  the  first  officer. 

Pete  glanced  at  the  panel.  "O.K.  now,  skip. 
I  had  it  checked  at  Winnipeg." 

"Good."  Dun  peered  ahead  at  the  night  sky. 
The  aircraft  began  to  bump  and  yaw  a  little  as 
she  hit  a  succession  of  thermal  currents  and  for 
a  few  minutes  the  captain  concentrated  on  cor- 
recting her  trim.  Then  he  remarked,  "Are  you 
taking  in  this  ball  game  in  Vancouver?" 

The  first  officer  hesitated.  "I  don't  know 
yet,"  he  answered.  "I'll  see  how  it  works  out." 

The  captain  looked  sharply  at  him.  "What 
d'you  mean?  See  how  what  works  out?  If 
you've  got  your  eyes  on  Janet,  you  can  take 
them  off".  She's  too  young  to  come  under  the 
corrupting  influence  of  a  Casanova  like  you." 

Few  people  looked  less  deserving  of  this 
description  than  the  fresh-faced,  thoughtful- 


eyed  first  officer,  still  in  his  twenties.  "Go  easy^ 
skipper."  he  protested.  "I  never  corrupted 
anyone  in  my  life." 

"Jeepers,  that's  a  likely  storv.  Well,  dent 
aim  to  start  with  Janet."  The  captain  grinned 
"Half  the  airlines  personnel  of  Canada  regard 
it  as  a  permanent  assignment  to  tO'  to  date  her. 
Don't  make  life  hard  for  yourself." 

Twelve  feet  away  from  them,  on  the  oth^ 
side  of  a  sliding  door,  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation was  collecting  orders  for  the  evening 
meal. 

"Would  you  like  dinner  now,  sir?"  she 
asked  quietly. 

"Eh?  What's  that?  Oh,  yes,  please."  Baird 
nudged  Spencer,  who  was  practically  asleq). 
"Wake  up,  there.  Want  some  dinner?" 

Spencer  yawned  and  gathered  himself  to- 
gether. "Dinner?  I  sure  do.  You're  late,  mis^ 
aren't  you?  I  thought  Td  missed  it  long  ago." 

"We  were  held  up  in  Toronto,  sir,  and 
haven't  served  dinner  yet,"  said  Janet  Benson. 
"What  would  you  like?  We've  lamb  chop  or 
grilled  salmon." 

Spencer  came  fully  awake.  "I'll  have  lamb." 

"Me  too,"  said  Baird. 

Back  in  the  galley,  Janet  was  occupied  for 
the  next  half  hour  in  preparing  and  serving 
meals.  Eventually  she  was  free  to  pick  up  the 
telephone  in  the  gallej  and  press  the  intercom 
buzzer. 

"Flight  deck."  came  the  voice  of  Pete. 

"I'm  finally  serving  dinner,"  said  Janet 
"What'll  it  be— lamb  chop  or  grilled  salmon?" 

"Hold  it."  She  could  hear  him  putting  the 
question  to  the  captain.  "Janet,  skipper  says 
he'll  have  the  lamb — no,  he's  changed  his 
mind.  Is  the  fish  good?" 

"Looks  O.K.  to  me,"  said  Janet  chirpily. 
"Had  no  complaints." 

"Skipper  will  take  salmon,  then.  Better 
make  it  two.  Big  helpings,  mind." 

"All  right — double  portions  as  usual." 

She  quickly  arranged  two  trays  and  took 
them  forward.  Pete  had  come  to  ojjen  the  slid- 
ing door  for  her  and  relieved  her  of  one  tray. 
The  captain  had  completed  his  switch-over  to 
automatic  pilot  and  was  now  halfway  through 
his  routine  radio  check  with  Control  at  Win- 
nipeg. 

"Height  16,000,"  he  continued,  sp>eaking 
into  the  tiny  microphone  held  before  his 
mouth  on  a  slender  plastic  arm.  "Course  285 
true.  Air  sjjeed  210  knots.  Ground  speed  174 
knots.  ETA  Vancouv  er  05-05  Pacific  Standard. 
Over." 

He  switched  from  transmit  to  receive  and 
there  was  a  crackle  from  his  earpiece  as  the 
acknow  ledgment  came  on.  "Flight  714.  This  is 
Winnipeg  Control.  Roger.  Out.'' 

Pete  was  starting  to  eat,  a  tray  resting  on  a 
pillow  laid  across  his  knees. 

The  captain  chuckled.  "You'd  better  watch 
that  waistline,  Pete."  He  turned  to  the  stew- 
ardess. "Everything  O.K.  at  the  back,  Janet? 
How  are  the  football  fans?" 

Janet  shrugged.  "Very  quiet  now.  That  long 
wait  at  Toronto  must  have  tired  them  out 
Four  of  them  hav  e  been  knocking  back  whisky 
pretty  steadily,  but  there's  been  no  need  to 
speak  to  them  about  it.  It'll  help  to  keep  them 
quiet.  How's  the  weather?" 

"Oh,  general  fog  east  of  the  mountains, 
nearly  as  far  as  Manitoba.  There's  nothing  to 
bother  us  up  there,  though.  It  should  be  a 
smooth  ride  all  the  way  to  the  coast." 

"Good." 

She  slipped  aw  ay.  made  her  way  through  the 
passenger  deck,  taking  orders  for  coffee,  and  ■ 
w  ithin  a  short  w  hile  brought  a  tray  up  forward 
to  the  pilots.  Dun  had  by  that  time  eaten  his 
dinner,  and  he  now  drained  his  cofl"ee  with 
satisfaction.  Pete  had  taken  the  controls  and 
was  intent  on  the  instrument  dials  as  the  cap- 
tain got  to  his  feet. 

"Keep  her  steaming,  Pete.  Til  just  tuck  the 
customers  up  for  the  night." 

Pete  nodded.  "Right,  skipper." 

The  captain  followed  Janet  out  into  the 
brightly  lit  passenger  section,  and  stopped  first 
at  the  seats  occupied  by  Spencer  and  Baird 

"Good  evening,"  said  Dun.  "Everything  all 
riahi?".  I 


Baird  looked  up.  ""Why,  sure,  thanks.  Very 
e  meal.  We  were  ready  for  it  too." 
>  cs.  I'm  sorry  it  was  so  late." 
The  doctor  waved  aside  his  apology.  ""Non- 
ise.  You  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  Toronto 
;idtfs  to  have  a  bit  of  fog.  Well,"  he  added, 
tling  back  in  his  seat,  "Tm  going  to  get  my 
id  down  for  a  doze." 

"That  goes  for  me  as  well,"  said  Spencer 
:h  a  yawn. 

I  hope  you  have  a  comfortable  night,"  said 
in.  switching  off  their  reading  lights.  He 
ised  on  down  the  aisle,  having  a  few  words 

h  each  of  the  passengers. 

\\  cll,  it's  me  for  dreamland,"  said  Spencer. 

nc  thing,  doctor— at  least  you  won't  be  get- 
;  g  any  calls  tonight." 

How  long  is  it?"  murmured  Baird  drow- 
A  good  seven  hours  anyway.  Better 
;  kc  the  most  of  it.  'Night." 

had  reached  the  whisky-drinking  quar- 
I  ,ind  politely  forbade  any  further  consump- 
1  1  iif  liquor  that  night. 

N  ou  know,"  he  told  them  with  a  reproving 
1  1,  this  sort  of  thing  isn't  permitted  any- 
'  \.  .lust  don't  let  me  see  any  more  bottles  or 
;  i  ll  have  to  get  out  and  walk." 

Any  objection  to  cards?"  inquired  one  of 
t  party. 

Not  in  the  least,"  said  Dun. 

he  captain  had  almost  completed  his 
I  iihIs  and  was  enjoying  a  few  moments'  re- 
I  .'d  chaffing  with  one  of  the  passengers,  a 
i  e  man  who  appeared  to  have  traveled  with 
I  1  before. 

I  know  it  looks  a  bit  strange,"  Dun  was 
lingering  his  great  bush  of  a  mustache 
uetically,  "but 
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had  it  so  long  I 
Idii't  part  with  it 


I'll  bet  it's  a  wow 
\  '\  the  girls,"  s;ud 
I  liitio  man.  "What 
1  thev  call  you — 
I  \ei  ?" 

\Sell,  no,"  replied 
1 11,  d  suspicion  of  a 
g  \  under  his  foliage, 
"e're  a  pretty  high- 
b  \s  lot  on  this  air- 
I  li"s  most  often 
I  iMnane,"  he  said. 

It's  what?"  asked  the  little  man  puzzledly. 

Diinsinane,"  said  the  captain.  "Surely  you 
k  w  '  Where's  your  Macbeth?" 

he  little  man  stared  up  at  him.  "Where's 
n  Macbeth?"  he  repeated  vacantly.  "Hey, 
w  It  are  you  giving  me?" 

he  captain  had  moved  on.  While  he  had 
bn  speaking  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the 
Ji.ardess.  farther  along  the  aisle,  who  was 
Ixding  over  a  woman,  the  palm  of  her  hand 

0  the  passenger's  forehead.  As  he  ap- 
p  iched,  the  woman,  slumped  back  against 
U  headrest,  suddenly  grimaced.  The  captain 
U.hed  the  stewardess  lightly  on  the  arm. 

Anything  wrong.  Miss  Benson?"  he  asked. 

met  straightened.  "The  lady  is  feeling  a 
li under  the  weather,  captain."  she  said 
V  quietly.  "I'll  get  her  some  aspirin." 

Ijn  took  her  place  and  leaned  over  the 
«  nan  and  the  man  beside  her.  He  said  sym- 
P  letically,  "What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?" 

he  woman  stared  up  at  him.  "I— I  don't 
k  w,"  she  said  in  a  small  voice.  "It  seemed  to 
h  ne  all  of  a  sudden  Just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

1  1  sick  and  dizzy  and — and  there's  an  awful 
Pi...  down  here."  She  indicated  her  stom- 
al' "I'm  sorry  to  be  a  nuisance — I  " 

*>Iow,  now,  honey,"  murmured  the  man 
b"de  her.  "Just  lay  quiet.  You'll  be  better 
d  ctly."  He  glanced  at  the  captain.  "A  touch 

irsickness,  I  guess?" 

expect  so,  sir,"  answered  Dun.  He  looked 
loughtfully  at  the  woman,  taking  in  the 
ition  beginning  to  bead  on  her  pallid 
id,  the  whiteness  of  her  knuckles  as  with 
nd  she  gripped  the  armrest  of  the  seat 
ih  the  other  held  on  to  her  husband, 
orry  you  don't  feel  well,"  he  said  gently. 
'  I'm  sure  the  stewardess  will  help  you." 
e  moved  aside  for  Janet. 

■'■  here  we  are."  said  the  stewardess. 
4  down  the  pills.  "Try  these."  She  eased 
iTian's  head  forward,  to  help  her  take  a 
ps  of  water  from  a  glass.  "That's  fine. 


Rings  and  jewels  ore  not  gifts,  but 
apoiogies  for  gifts.  The  only  gift  is  a 
portion  of  thyself.  Therefore  the 
poet  brings  his  poem;  the  shepherd, 
his  lamb;  the  farmer,  corn;  the  miner, 
a  gem;  the  sailor,  coral  and  shells; 
the  painter,  his  picture;  the  girl,  a 
handkerchief  of  her  own  sewing. 
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Now  let's  make  you  a  little  more  comfortable." 
She  tucked  in  a  rug  round  the  woman.  "How's 
that?"  The  woman  nodded  gratefully.  "I'll  be 
back  in  a  few  minutes.  And  if  you  need  me 
quickly,  press  the  bell  push  by  the  window." 

"Thank  you,  miss,"  said  the  husband.  He 
looked  at  his  wife,  as  if  to  reassure  himself. 
"Try  to  rest,  dear.  It'll  pass  over." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Dun.  "I  hope  you  very 
soon  feel  better,  madam,  and  that  you  both 
have  a  good  night." 

He  passed  back  down  the  aisle  and  waited 
for  Janet  in  the  galley.  "Who  are  they?" 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childer— John  Childer.  She 
was  all  right  fifteen  minutes  ago." 

"H'm.  Well,  you'd  better  let  me  know  if  she 
gets  any  worse.  I  don't  like  the  look  of  her. 
Could  be  airsickness  or  just  a  bilious  attack- 
but  it  seems  to  have  hit  her  pretty  hard.  Have 
we  a  doctor  on  the  passenger  list?" 

"No  one  who's  entered  as  a  doctor,"  replied 
Janet,  "but  1  could  ask  around." 

Dun  shook  his  head.  "Don't  disturb  them 
now.  Let  me  know  how  she  is  in  half  an  hour." 

Making  his  way  to  the  flight  deck,  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him  and  slid  into  his  seat.  He 
took  otT  his  peaked  hat  and  put  on  the  ear- 
phones and  the  boom  microphone.  Pete  was 
flying  manually.  Scattered  banks  of  cloud 
seemed  to  rush  at  the  forward  windows,  en- 
velop them  momentarily  and  then  disappear. 

"Cumulo-nimbus  building  up,"  commented 
the  first  officer. 

"Getting  to  the  rough  stuff,  eh?"  said  Dun. 
"I'll  take  it.  We'd  better  try  to  climb  on  top. 
Ask  for  twenty  thousand,  will  you?" 

"Right."  Pete  de- 
pressed a  stud  on  his 
microphone  attach- 
ment to  transmit.  "714 
to  Regina  radio,"  he 
called. 

"Go  ahead,  714," 
crackled  a  voice  in  the 
earphones. 

"We're  running  into 
some  weather.  We'd 
like  clearance  for 
twenty  thousand." 

"714.  Stand  by.  I'll 
ask  ATC." 

The  captain  peered 
into  the  cloudy  turbulence  ahead.  "Better 
switch  on  the  seat-belt  sign,  Pete,"  he  said. 

"O.K."  Pete  reached  for  the  switch  on  the 
panel  above  him.  There  was  a  brief  shudder 
as  the  plane  freed  herself  from  a  wall  of  cloud, 
only  to  plunge  almost  instantly  into  another. 

"Flight  714,"  came  the  voice  on  the  radio. 
"ATC  gives  clearance  for  twenty  thousand. 
Over." 

"714."  acknowledged  Pete.  "Thanks  and 
out." 

The  note  of  the  engines  took  on  a  deeper 
intensity  as  the  deck  began  to  tilt  and  the  al- 
timeter needle  on  the  winking  instrument 
panel  steadily  registered  a  climb  of  five  hun- 
dred feet  a  minute. 

Neither  of  the  pilots  heard  the  stewardess 
enter.  "Captain,"  she  said  urgently,  "that 
woman.  She's  worse  already.  And  I  have  an- 
other passenger  sick — one  of  the  men." 

Dun  did  not  turn  to  her.  "I  can't  come  right 
now  Janet,"  he  replied.  "You'd  better  see  if 
you  can  find  a  doctor.  And  make  sure  all  the 
seat  belts  are  fastened.  This  may  get  rough." 

"Yes,  captain." 

Emerging  from  the  flight  deck,  Janet  called 
in  a  \  oice  just  loud  enough  to  carry  to  the  rows 
of  passengers,  "Fasten  your  safety  belts, 
please.  It  may  be  getting  a  little  bumpy."  She 
leaned  over  the  first  two  passengers  to  her 
right.  "Excuse  me."  she  said,  "but  do  either  of 
you  gentlemen  happen  to  be  a  doctor?" 

The  man  nearest  her  shook  his  head.  "Sorry, 
no,"  he  grunted.  "Is  there  something  wrong?" 

"No,  nothing  serious." 

An  exclamation  of  pain  snapped  her  to  at- 
tention. She  hurried  along  the  aisle  to  where 
the  sick  Mrs.  Childer  lay  half  cradled  in  her 
husband's  arms.  Janet  knelt  down  swiftly  and 
wiped  the  glistening  sweat  from  the  woman's 
brow.  Childer  stared  at  her,  his  face  creased 
with  anxiety. 

"What  can  we  do,  miss?"  he  asked. 

"Keep  her  warm,"  said  Janet.  "I'm  going  to 
see  if  there's  a  doctor  on  board." 
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She  moved  on  to  the  next  seats,  repeating 
her  question  in  a  low  voice. 

A  hand  clutched  at  her  arm.  It  was  one  of 
the  whisky  quartet,  his  face  yellow  and  shin- 
ing. "Sorry,  miss,  to  trouble  you  again.  I'm 
feeling  terrible.  D'you  think  I  could  have  a 
glass  of  water?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  I'm  on  my  way  to  get  it." 

The  man  clenched  his  stomach  as  another 
spasm  shook  him. 

Janet  shook  Spencer  gently  by  the  shoulder. 
"I'm  sorry  to  wake  you  up,  sir,"  she  said,  "but 
is  anyone  here  a  doctor?" 

Spencer  gathered  him.sclf.  "A  doctor?  No." 
She  nodded  and  made  to  move  on.  He  stopped 


her.  "Just  a  moment.  I  seem  to  remember — 
yes.  of  course.  This  gentleman  is  a  doctor." 

"Oh,  thank  goodness,"  breathed  the  stew- 
ardess. "Would  you  wake  him,  please?" 

"Sure."  Spencer  nudged  the  recumbent 
form  next  to  him.  "Come  on,  doc,  wake  up." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  grunted,  then 
snapped  awake. 

"Are  you  a  doctor,  sir?"  asked  Janet. 

"Yes.  I'm  Doctor  Baird.  Why?" 

"We  have  two  passengers  who  are  quite 
sick.  Would  you  take  a  look  at  them,  please?" 

"Sick?  Yes,  certainly." 

Mrs.  Childer  was  now  as  prostrate  as  the 
seat  allowed.  Shivers  of  pain  racked  her  body. 


She  breathed  heavily,  with  long,  shuddering 
gasps. 

Baird  stood  studying  her  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  knelt  and  took  her  wrist. 

"This  gentleman  is  a  doctor."  said  Janet. 

"Am  I  glad  to  see  you,  doctor,"  Childer  said 
fervently. 

The  woman  opened  her  eyes.  "Doctor  " 

She  made  an  effort  to  speak,  her  lips  trembling. 

"Just  relax,"  said  Baird,  his  eyes  on  his 
watch.  He  released  her  wrist,  felt  inside  his 
jacket  and  took  out  a  pocket  flashlight.  "Open 
your  eyes  wide,"  he  ordered  gently  and  exam- 
ined each  eye  in  turn.  "Now.  Any  pain?" 
The  woman  nodded.  "Where?  Here?  Or 
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here?"  As  he  palpated  her  abdomen,  she  stif- 
fened suddenly,  choking  back  a  cry  of  pain. 
"Is  this  lady  your  wife?"  he  asked  Childer. 
"Yes,  doctor." 

"Has  she  complained  of  anything  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pain?" 

"She's  been  very  sick,  throwing  up  every- 
thing." 

"When  did  it  start?" 

"Not  long,  I  guess."  Childer  looked  help- 
lessly at  Janet.  "It's  all  come  on  suddenly." 

Baird  mo\ed  away,  taking  Janet  by  the  arm 
and  speaking  very  quietly.  "Have  you  given 
her  anything?" 

"Only  aspirin  and  water,"  replied  Janet. 
"That  reminds  me.  I  promised  a  glass  of  water 
to  the  man  who's  sick  " 

"Wait,"  said  Baird  crisply.  "Where  did  you 
learn  your  nursing?" 

Janet  colored  at  his  tone.  "Why,  at  the  air- 
line training  school,  but  " 

"Never  mind.  But  it's  not  much  use  giving 
aspirin  to  anyone  who  is  vomiting — you'll 
make  'em  worse.  Strictly  water  only." 

"I — I'm  sorry,  doctor,"  Janet  stammered. 

"I  think  you'd  better  go  to  the  captain," 
said  Baird.  "Please  tell  him  we  should  land  at 
once.  This  woman  has  to  be  got  to  a  hospital." 

"Do  you  know  what's  wrong?" 

"I  can't  make  a  proper  diagnosis  here.  But 
it's  serious  enough  to  land  at  the  nearest  city 
with  hospital  facilities.  Tell  the  captain." 

"Very  well,  doctor.  While  I'm  gone,  will  you 
take  a  look  at  the  other  sick  passenger?  He's 
complaining  of  the  same  sickness  and  pains." 

Baird  looked  at  her  sharply.  "The  same 
pains,  you  say?  Where  is  he?" 

Janet  led  him  to  where  the  sick  man  sat, 
bent  over,  retching,  supported  by  his  friend  in 
the  next  seat.  Blair  crouched  down. 

"I'm  a  doctor.  Will  you  put  your  head  back, 
please?"  As  he  made  a  quick  examination,  he 
asked,  "What  have  you  had  to  eat  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours?" 

"Just  the  usual  things,"  muttered  the  man. 
"Breakfast,"  he  said  weakly,  "bacon  and 
eggs  .  .  .  salad  for  lunch  ...  a  sandwich  at 
the  airport  .  .  .  then  dinner  here.  It's  this 
pain,  doctor.  And  my  eyes." 

"What  about  your  eyes?"  asked  Baird. 

"Can't  seem  to  focus.  I  keep  seeing  double." 

His  companion  seemed  to  find  it  amusing. 
"That  Rye  has  got  a  real  kick,  yes,  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Baird.  He  rose,  to  find 
Janet  and  the  captain  standing  beside  him. 
"Keep  him  warm — get  more  blankets  round 
him,"  he  told  Janet.  The  captain  motioned  him 
to  follow  him  down  to  the  galley.  Immediately 
they  were  alone,  Baird  demanded,  "How 
quickly  can  we  land,  captain?" 

"That's  the  trouble,"  said  Dun.  "We  can't." 

Baird  stared  at  him.  "Why?" 

"it's  the  weather.  I've  just  checked  by 
radio.  There's  low  cloud  and  fog  right  over 
the  prairies  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Cal- 
gary's shut  in  completely.  We'll  have  to  go 
through  to  the  coast." 

Baird  thought  for  a  moment.  "What  about 
turning  back?" 

Dun  shook  his  head.  "Winnipeg  closed 
down  with  fog  shortly  after  we  left.  Anyway, 
it'll  be  quicker  now  to  go  on." 

"How  soon  do  you  expect  to  land?" 

"About  five  A.M.,  Pacific  Time."  Dun  saw 
the  doctor  glance  involuntarily  at  his  wrist 
watch,  and  added,  "We're  due  to  land  in  three 
and  a  half  hours  from  now.  These  charter 
aircraft  aren't  the  fastest  in  the  world." 

Baird  made  up  his  mind.  "Then  I'll  have 
to  do  what  I  can  for  these  people  until  we 
arrive  at  Vancouver.  I'll  need  my  bag.  Do  you 
think  it  can  be  reached?" 

"We  can  try,"  said  the  captain.  "I  hope  it's 
near  the  top.  Let  me  have  your  tags,  doctor." 

"There  are  two  bags,  captain,"  he  said. 
"It's  the  smaller  one  I  want." 

He  had  barely  finished  speaking  before  the 
aircraft  gave  a  tremendous  lurch,  sending  the 
two  men  sprawling  to  the  far  wall.  There  was 
a  loud,  persistent  buzzing.  The  captain  was  on 
his  feet  first  and  sprang  to  the  intercom  tele- 
phone. 

"Captain  here,"  he  rapped  out.  "What's 
wrong,  Pete?" 

The  voice  of  the  first  officer  was  struggling 
and  painful.  "I'm  .  .  .  sick  .  .  .  come  quickly." 
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"You'd  better  come  with  me,"  said  Dun  to 
the  doctor. 

As  they  burst  in  to  the  flight  decic,  it  was 
only  too  apparent  that  the  first  officer  was  very 
sick;  his  face  a  mask  of  perspiration,  he  was 
slumped  in  his  seat,  clutching  the  control 
column. 

"Get  him  out  of  there,"  directed  the  captain 
urgently.  Baird  and  Janet  seized  the  copilot 
and  lifted  him  away  from  the  controls,  while 
Dun  slipped  into  his  own  seat  and  took  the 
column  in  his  hands. 

"There's  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the  flight 
deck,"  he  told  them.  "Put  him  there." 

With  an  agonizing  retch,  Pete  spewed  onto 
the  deck  as  they  helped  him  to  the  vacant  seat 
and  propped  him  against  the  wall.  Baird 
loosened  the  first  ofTicer's  collar.  Every  few 
seconds  Pete  would  jackknife  in  anolhercroak- 
ing,  straining  retch. 

■Doctor,"  called  the  captain,  his  voice 
tense,  "what  is  it?  What's  happening?" 

■  I'm  not  sure,"  said  Baird  grimly.  "But 
there's  a  common  denominator  to  these  at- 
tacks. The  most  likely  thing  is  food.  What  was 
it  we  had  for  dinner?" 

■  The  main  course  was  a  choice  of  meat  or 
lish,"  said  Janet.  "You  probably  remember, 
doctor — you  had  " 

■Meat!"  cut  in  Baird.  "About— what?— 
two,  three  hours  ago.  What  did  he  have?" 
He  indicated  the  first  officer. 

Janet's  face  began  to  register  alarm. 
1  ish,"  she  almost  whispered. 

■Do  you  remember  what  the  other  two 
passengers  had?" 

"No — 1  don't  think  so  " 

"Go  back  quickly  and  find  out,  will  you, 
please?" 

The  stewardess  hurried  out,  her  face  pale. 
Haird  knelt  beside  the  first  officer. 


All  men  are  ordinary  men:  the  ex- 
traordinary men  ore  tho»e  who 
know  It.  Q  ^^  Chesterton 


Pete  opened  his  eyes  and  ran  his  tongue 
ner  dry  lips.  "Are  you  a  doctor?"  he  asked. 

Uaird  nodded.  "Don't  talk.  Try  to  rest." 

Janet  returned.  "Doctor"— she  spoke  rap- 
jly_"I've  checked  both  those  passengers, 
fhey  both  had  salmon.  There  are  three  others 
omplaining  of  pains  now.  Can  you  come?" 

■■Of  course.  But  I'll  need  that  bag  of  mine." 

Dun  called  over  his  shoulder,  '"Janet,  take 
hese  tags.  Get  one  of  the  passengers  to  help 
ou  and  dig  out  the  smaller  of  the  doctor's 
wo  bags."  Janet  took  the  tags  from  him  and 
urned  to  the  doctor  to  speak,  but  Dun  con- 
inued,  "I'm  going  to  radio  Vancouver  and 
eport  what's  happening." there  anything 
ou  want  me  to  add?" 

"Yes,"  said  Baird.  "Say  we  have  three  seri- 
lus  cases  of  suspected  food  poisoning  and 
hat  there  seem  to  be  others  developing.  You 
an  say  we're  not  sure  but  we  suspect  that  the 
loisoning  could  have  been  caused  by  fish 
erved  on  board.  Better  ask  them  to  put  a  ban 
m  all  food  originating  from  the  same  source- 
it  least  until  we've  established  the  cause  of  the 
loisoning." 

"I  remember  now,"  exclaimed  Dun.  "That 
cod  didn't  come  from  the  caterers  who 
isually  supply  the  airlines.  We  had  to  get  it 
rem  some  other  outfit  because  we  were  so 
ate  getting  into  Winnipeg." 

"Tell  them  that,  captain,"  said  Baird. 

"Doctor,  please,"  Janet  implored  him.  "I 
io  wish  you'd  come  and  see  Mrs.  Childer. 
)he  seems  to  have  collapsed  altogether." 

Baird  stepped  to  the  door.  The  lines  in  his 
I'ace  had  deepened,  but  his  eyes  as  he  held 
anet's  with  them  were  steady. 

"See  that  the  passengers  are  not  alarmed," 
lie  instructed.  "By  the  way,  what  did  you  eat 
lor  dinner?" 

"I  had  meat,"  the  stewardess  answered. 

"Thank  heaven  for  that." 

Janet  smiled  and  made  to  go  on  again,  but 
le  gripped  her  suddenly,  very  hard,  by  the 

rm.  "I  suppose  the  captain  had  meat  too?" 

She  looked  up  at  him.  Suddenly,  shock  and 
ealization  flooded  into  her.  She  almost  fell 


against  him,  her  eyes  dilated  with  an  immense 
and  overpowering  fear. 

Bruno  Baird  regarded  the  stewardess 
thoughtfully.  "Well,  we  won't  jump  to  con- 
clusions," he  said.  "Before  I  see  Mrs.  Childer 
I'll  have  another  word  with  the  captain." 

He  retraced  his  steps  forward.  They  were 
now  in  level  flight,  above  the  turbulence.  Over 
the  pilot's  shoulder  he  could  see  the  cold  white 
brilliance  of  the  moon,  converting  the  solid 
carpet  of  cloud  below  them  into  a  seemingly 
limitless  landscape  of  snow  with  here  and 
there  what  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  pin- 
nacle of  ice  thrusting  its  craggy  outcrop 
through  the  surrounding  billows. 


"Captain,"  he  said,  leaning  over  the  empty 
copilot's  seat,  "this  has  to  be  fast.  There  are 
people  very  sick  back  there." 

Dun  nodded  quickly.  "Yes,  doctor.  What 
is  it?" 

"I  presume  you  ate  after  the  other  officer?" 
"Yes,  that's  so." 
"How  long  after?" 

Dun's  eyes  narrowed.  "About  half  an  hour, 
I'd  say."  He  sat  upright  with  a  jerk.  "Holy 
smoke,  I  had  fish  too." 

"D'you  feel  all  right?" 

The  captain  nodded.  "Yes,  I  feel  O.K." 

"Good.  As  soon  as  I've  got  my  bag  I'll  give 
you  an  emetic." 
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"Will  that  get  rid  of  it?" 

"Depends.  You  can't  have  digested  it  all 
yet.  Anyway,  it  doesn't  follow  that  everyone 
who  ate  fish  will  be  affected — logic  doesn't 
enter  into  these  things.  Is  there  any  way  of 
locking  the  controls  of  this  airplane?" 

"Why,"  said  Dun,  "there's  the  automatic 
pilot.  But  that  wouldn't  get  us  down  " 

"I  suggest  you  switch  it  on,  or  whatever  you 
do,  just  in  case.  If  you  do  happen  to  feel  ill, 
yell  for  me  immediately." 

The  knuckles  of  Dun's  hands  gleamed 
white  as  he  gripped  the  control  column. 
"O.K.,"  he  said  quietly.  "What  about  Miss 
Benson,  the  stewardess?" 
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Energy  Breakfast  1  Prunes  with  SRAM  and  e^si 


There's  morning  magic  in  a  breakfast  that  begins  with 
delicious  California  Prunes!  Today's  plump,  tender, 
tree-ripened  prunes  are  potent  providers  of  fruit  sugar, 
nature's  original  energy  source.  And  you're  sure  of 
lots  of  the  A  and  B  vitamins,  blood-building  iron  and 
other  essential  minerals. 

For  that  top-of-the-morning  feeling  all  day,  serve 
California  Prunes.  At  your  grocer's  in  bags,  cartons,  and 
ready-cooked  in  jars  or  cans.  Vitalizing  prune  juice,  too ! 


SEND  FOR  "SUNSHINE  JAR"  OF  AMAZING  MARLEX*  $1.25 

Now  prepare  prunes  the  new 
Sunshine  Jar  way  without  cooking. 
Easy  and  convenient  in  boilproof, 
unbreakable  Marlex  jar.  $2.50 
value,  only  $1.2.5  with  label 
from  any  brand  of  prunes 
Send  cash  or  check  to . . . 
Sunshine  Jar,  Box  49, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  /V  I  i  ll       I  I 

Vitalize  witkf^fo)r^j]Jlf?^D  feelgood  all  day! 

\        Li  I  ITa*— nJ  LI  \_  I         '^J—L-^  O    'Trademark  for  Phillips  family  of  olefin  polymers 

OLIFOBNIA  PRUNE  ADVISORY  BOARD  j  |  »— '  \Z/   
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tADIES'  HOVE  JO'JP'. 


TASTES  BETTER 
NATURALLY- 

Not  "pre-cooked"  . . .  you  get  all 

the  delicious  satisfying 
natural  flavor. .  .up  to  3  times 
as  much  rice  for  your  money. 


COOKS  QUICK 
NATURALLY- 

Ready  to  eat  in  a  few 
minutes.  Quirk  cooking 
recipes  on  erery  box. 


HINTS  FOR  HAPPY 
AND  HEART-Y  MEALS 

Wonderful  hov,  riowers  on  the  table 

will  brighten  the  dinner,  and  make  the  heart 
grow  fonder.  And  appetites  naturally  bloom 
when  you  serve  fresh-cooked  natural  Ru'ER 
Brand  or  Carolina  Brand  white  rice.  So  de- 
licious—  they  help  make  every  day  a  happier, 
heart-ier  "Valentine's  Day!" 


RIVER  BRAND 

I'ltpuliiT  Inii  - 
cosl  medium 


Ne  w  York.  N  Y. 


THE  NATURAL 
WHITE  RICE  THAT 
COOKS  QUICK! 


CAROLINA  BRAND 

Kii\g-ri:r 
rrlra  long 
train  riee 


RIVER  BRAND  RICE  MILLS.  INC. 

MouH(f>n.'r<'x.iK  ■  M<-m|'hLN.'l  f  nn  •  Kl  (*ampo. Texas  •  Eunice. La 


>IO>KV... 

In  Ytmr  Span'  Timi' 

Spare-time  income  can  help 
you  meet  expenses.  Write  for 
details  about  our  subscription- 
selling  plan.  No  obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

702  Independence  Square 
Philadelphia  5  Pennsylvania 


ONTARIO. ..wh  ere  every  vacation 

is  an  adventure! 


Picture  a  vacation  area  with  over  250,000 
lakes,  vast  acres  of  unspoiled  woodland— 
and  complete  resort  facilities!  Here  you'll 
find  all-new  vacation  adventures  ...  you 
can  choose  the  one  your  family  will  like 
best!  Come  to  Ontario,  Canada's 
variety  vacationland  — just  across  the 
Great  Lakes! 

For  this  big,  FREE,  colourful 
booklet,  just  mail  coupon: 


Province  of  Ontario.  Department  ot  Travel  and  Pubiicity, 
Room  370.  Parliament  Buildings.  Toronto  2. 

please  send  me  full  information  on  vacation  adventure  in 
Ontario  (  )  camping  (  )  fishing  (  )  hunting  (  )  summer  resorts 

(  )  sightseeing  (  )  boabng— other  

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  


ONTARIO    for  a 

restful,  zestful  vacation 


■'She's  all  right.  She  had  meat."' 

"Well,  that's  something.  Look,  for  hea%en's 
sake.  hurr>  with  that  emetic.  I  can't  take  any 
chances.  fi>ing  this  ship." 

"Benson  is  hurrving.  Unless  I'm  mistaken 
there  are  at  least  two  fjeople  back  there  in  a 
state  of  deep  shock.  One  more  thing."  Baird 
said.  looking  straight  at  the  captain.  "Are  you 
absolutely  certain  that  we've  no  other  course 
but  to  go  on?" 

"Certain,"  answered  Dun  instantly.  "I've 
checked  and  double-checked." 

Baird  left  without  another  word.  Dun  took 
a  deep  breath,  thinking  o\er  what  had  been 
said.  There  were  things  to  do,  things  requiring 
his  complete  concentration.  Putting  out  his 
right  hand,  he  flicked  the  sw  itches  on  the  auto- 
matic-pilot panel,  waiting  until  each  control 
became  fully  orientated  and  the  appropriate 
indicator  light  gleamed  to  show  that  the  next 
stage  of  the  switching  o\er  could  be  started. 
Ailerons  first,  needing  a  slight  adjustment: 
then  rudder  and  ele\ators  were  nursed  until 
all  the  four  lights  set  into  the  top  of  the  panel 
had  ceased  \v  inking  and  settled  down  to  a 
steady  glow.  Satisfied,  Dun  took  his  hands  off 
the  wheel.  Sitting  back,  he  let  the  aircraft  fly 
itself  while  he  carried  out  a  thorough  cockpit 
check. 

His  check  completed,  he  reached  for  the 
microphone  that  hung  on  its  hook  beside  his 
head. 

"Hullo.  VarKouver  Control.  This  is  Maple 
Leaf  Charter  Flight  714.  I  have  an  emergeno 
message.    I   ha\e  an 
emergency  message." 

His    earphones  ^^^^^^^M 
crackled  instantly: 
"Maple  Leaf  Charter 
Flight  714.  Come  in, 
please." 


VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE 


"It's  murder."  the  man  mumbled.  "1  nc  .er 
felt  like  this  before." 

"  Doctor."  someone  shouted,  "can  you  come 
here,  please  T" 

■"Wait  a  minute,"  Baird  called  back.  "n_ 
see  e%er\one  in  turn  who  wants  me." 

The  stew  ardess  hurried  tow  ard  him,  holding 
a  leather  bag. 

"Good  girl,""  said  Baird.  "Not  that  I  can  do 

much  *'  His  voice  tra'led  away.  "Where's 

your  p.a.  system?" 

ril  show  you,"  said  Janet.  She  led  the  way 
to  the  galley  and  unhooked  a  hand  micro- 
phone. 

'"Do  you  still  think  it"s  food  pvoisoning?" 
Janet's  cheeks  were  very  pale. 
"Tolerably  certain." 
"Are  you  going  to  gi\e  round  an  emetic?" 
"Yes.  except  of  course  to  those  who  are 
already  sick.  That  s  all  I  can  do.  What  we 
probably  need  are  antibiotics  like  chloram- 
phenicol, but  it"s  no  use  thinking  about  that." 
Taking  the  microphone.  Baird  pressed  the 
button  which  would  switch  it  to  ""live." 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen."  he  said,  "can  I  have 
your  attention,  please?  My  name  is  Baird  and 
I'm  a  doaor.  Some  of  you  are  wondering  what 
this  malady  is  that  has  stricken  our  fellow  pas- 
sengers. As  far  as  I  can  tell,  we  have  several 
cases  of  food  poisoning  on  board  and  I  be- 
lie\e  the  cause  of  it  to  be  the  fish  served  to 
some  of  us  at  dinner.""  An  excited  hubbub 
broke  out  at  his  words.  ""Now  listen  to  me. 
please,'"  he  said.  "'There  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 
I  repeat,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  pas- 
sengers who  ha%e  suf- 
^^^^^^^^^  fered  these  attacks  are 
^^^^^^^^  being  cared  for  by  the 

stewardess  and  m>-self, 
and  the  captain  has  ra- 
dioed ahead  for  medical 
help  when  we  land.  If 


"Vancouver  Control. 
This  is  Flight  714. 
Listen.  We  have  three 
serious  cases  of  sus- 
pected food  poisoning, 
including  the  first  offi- 
cer, and  possibK  others. 
When  we  land  we  shall 
want  ambulances  and 
medical  help  standing 
by.  We're  not  sure,  but 
we  think  the  poisoning 
may  base  been  caused  by  the  fish  served  on 
board  at  dinner.  You'd  better  put  a  ban  on  all 
food  coming  from  the  same  source  until  the 
trouble  has  been  definiteK  located.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  food  was  not  supplied  by  the 
regular  airline  contractor.  Please  check.  Is 
this  understood?" 

He  listened  to  the  acknowledgment,  his  eyes 
gazing  bleakly  at  the  frozen  sea  of  cloud  below 
and  ahead.  Vancou%er  Control  sounded  as 
crisp  and  impersonal  as  ever,  but  he  could 
guess  at  the  verbal  bomb  he  had  exploded 
down  there.  He  was  conscious  of  a  cold  film 
of  sweat  on  his  forehead  and  he  shivered  in  a 
sudden  uncontrollable  spasm.  Then,  in  a  re- 
newal of  anger  at  the  perfidy  of  his  body  at 
such  a  time  of  crisis,  he  flung  himself  with  all 
his  strength  and  concentration  into  rechecking 
their  flight  path. 

He  reached  for  his  logbook,  opened  it  and 
looked  at  his  wrist  watch,  \\  ith  a  dull  and 
painful  slowness  his  mind  began  to  grapple 
with  the  seemingly  Herculean  task  of  trying  to 
fix  times  to  the  events  of  the  night. 

Back  in  the  body  of  the  aircraft.  Doctor 
Baird  tucked  fresh  dn  blankets  round  the 
limp  form  of  Mrs.  Childer.  The  woman  lay 
back  helplessly,  her  eyes  closed,  dry  lip>s  apart 
and  trembling,  moaning  quietly.  As  Baird 
watched,  she  was  seized  w  ith  a  fresh  paroxvsm. 

Baird  spoke  to  her  husband.  "Keep  her 
mopped  up  and  as  dry  as  you  can.  And  warm. 
She  must  be  warm." 

Childer  grabbed  the  doctor  by  the  wrist. 
"Doctor,  what's  happening?  Can't  we  do 
something  for  her — give  her  something?" 

Baird  shook  his  head.  ""She  needs  drugs  we 
haven't  got— antibiotics.  She'll  be  all  right. 
Your  job  is  to  watch  her  and  keep  her  w  arm." 

Baird  moved  to  the  next  row  of  seats  A 
middle-aged  man,  collar  undone  and  hands 
clasping  his  stomach,  sat  slumped  panly  out 
of  his  seat.  He  looked  up  at  the  doctor,  draw- 
ing back  his  lips  in  a  rictus  of  pain. 


By  NELLIE  S.  RICHARDSON 

h«>  fff^l-  W\>  neichitor's 

otarv  ing  rat. 
Kxpectinfc  no  return. 
Ha*  for  hi«-  «lee<l  of  charity 
A  lot  to  learn! 


you  ate  fish  for  dirmer 
it  doesn't  necessarily 
follow  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  affected  too. 
However,  we  are  going 
to  take  some  precau- 
tions and  the  stew  ardess 
and  I  are  coming  round 
to  you  all.  Now ,  if  youTl 
all  settle  down  we'll  be- 
gin." Baird  took  his  fin- 
ger off  the  button  and 
turned  to  Janet.  "There  are  two  things  we  can 
do.  Everyone  who  had  fish  must  drink  sev- 
eral glasses  of  water — I  mean  those  who  are 
not  too  ill,  of  course.  That  will  help  to  dilute 
the  poison  and  relieve  the  toxic  effects.  After 
that  we'll  giv  e  an  emetic.  If  there  aren"t  enough 
pills  in  my  bag  to  go  round,  we'll  have  to  use 
salt.  Have  vou  plenty  of  that?" 

"'I've  only  got  a  few  small  packets  that  go 
w  ith  the  lunches,  but  w  e  can  break  them  open." 

"Good.  We'll  see  how  far  the  pills  go.  Ill 
start  at  the  back  here  and  vou  begin  bringing 
drinking  water  to  those  people  already  af- 
fected, w  ill  you  ?  Take  some  to  the  first  officer." 

Stepping  out  of  the  galley.  Baird  practically 
cannoned  into  the  lean,  lugubrious  Lancashire 
man  called  'Otpot. 

"Anvthing  I  can  do,  doctor?" 

Baird  allowed  himself  a  smile.  "Thanki. 
First,  what  did  you  have  for  dinner?" 

"Meat,  thank  heaven,  "  breathed  "Otpot  fer- 
vently. 

■■Right.  Will  you  help  the  stewardess  to 
hand  water  round  to  the  passengers  who  are 
sick?  I  w  ant  them  to  drink  at  least  three  glasses 
if  thev  can — more,  if  possible." 

'Otpot  entered  the  galley,  reluming  Janet's 
rather  tired  little  smile.  '■Don't  you  wony, 
miss.  Everything's  going  to  be  all  right." 

Janet  looked  at  him  gratefully.  '■I'm  surei 
is.  thanks.  Look,  here's  the  water  tap  and 
there  are  the  cups,  Mr.  " 

'"The  bovs  call  me  "Otpot." 

"  "Otpot  ?""  repeated  Janet  incredulously. 

"Yes,  Lancashire  "Otpot — you  know." 

"Ohl"'  Janet  burst  out  laughing. 

'"There,  that's  better.  Now,  w  here  are  I'capt, 
you  say?  A  fine  airline  this  is.  Gives  you 
>  our  dinner,  then  asks  for  it  back  again." 


It  takes  a  verv  great  deal  to  upset 
equilibrium  of  a  modem  airpon.  Panic  is 
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thing  unknown  in  such  places  and  would  be 
ruthlessly  stamped  out  if  it  occurred,  for  it 
can  be  a  highly  lethal  activity. 

The  Control  Room  at  Vancouver,  when 
Dun's  emergency  call  began  to  come  through, 
presented  a  scene  of  suppressed  excitement. 
In  front  of  the  radio  panel  an  operator  wear- 
ing headphones  transcribed  Dun's  incoming 
message  onto  a  typewriter.  He  carried  on  im- 
perturbably  as  a  second  man  appeared  behind 
him,  craning  over  his  shoulder  to  read  the 
words  as  they  were  pounded  onto  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  the  typewriter.  The  newcomer  was  the 
airport  controller.  He  got  halfway  through  the 
message,  then  stepped  back,  cracking  an  order 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  telephone  operator  on 
the  far  side  of  the  room. 

"Get  me  Air  Traffic  Control  quickly.  Then 
clear  the  Teletype  circuit  to  Winnipeg.  Prior- 
ity message."  The  controller  picked  up  a 
phone,  waited  a  few  seconds,  then  said,  "Van- 
couver controller  here."  His  voice  was  decep)- 
tively  unhurried.  "Maple  Leaf  Chaner  Flight 
714  from  Winnip)eg  to  Vancouver  reports 
emergency.  Serious  food  poisoning  among  the 
passengers.  The  first  officer  is  down  with  it 
!'>o.  Better  clear  all  levels  below  them  for 
priority  approach  and  landing.  Can  do?  .  .  . 
( lood.  ETA  is  05-05."  The  controller  glanced 
ji  the  wall  clock;  it  read  02-15.  "Right.  We'll 
keep  you  posted."  He  pushed  down  the  tele- 
i^hone  cradle  with  his  thumb,  keeping  it  there 
IS  he  barked  at  the  Teletype  operator.  "Got 
\N  innipeg  yet?  .  .  .  Good.  Send  this  message: 
Controller  Winnipeg.  Urgent.  Maple  Leaf 
Charter  Flight  714  reports  serious  food  poi- 
soning among  passengers  and  crew  believed 
due  to  fish  ser\ed  dinner  on  flight.  Imperative 
check  source  and  suspend  all  other  food  serv- 
ice originating  same  place.  Understand  source 
was  not,  repeat  not,  regular  airline  caterer.' 
That's  all."  He  swung  round  to  the  telephone 
switchboard  again.  "Get  me  the  local  man- 
ager of  Maple  Leaf  Charter.  Burdick's  his 
name.  After  that  I  want  the  city  police — 
senior  officer  on  duty."  He  leaned  over  the 
radio  operator's  shoulder  again  and  finished 
reading  the  now  completed  message.  "Ac- 
knowledge that,  Greg.  Tell  them  that  all  alti- 
tudes below  them  are  being  cleared  and  that 
they'll  be  advised  of  landing  instructions 
later." 

Within  five  minutes  Harry  Burdick  had  ar- 
rived, pufl^ng  into  the  room.  The  local  Maple 
Leaf  manager  was  a  portly  little  man.  He 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  his  jacket 
over  his  arm,  gasping  for  breath  after  his 
hurrv  and  swabbing  his  face  with  a  great  blue- 
spotted  hancy<erchief. 

"Where's  the  message?"  he  grunted.  He  ran 
his  eye  quickly  over  the  sheet  of  paper  the 
radio  operator  handed  to  him.  "How's  the 
weather  at  Calgary  ?  It  would  be  quicker  to  go 
in  there,  wouldn't  it?" 

"No  good.  There's  fog  right  down  to  the 
grass  everywhere  east  of  the  Rockies  as  far  as 
Manitoba.  They'll  have  to  come  through." 

Burdick  clicked  a  fat  finger.  "Hey!  That 
message  now.  They  say  the  first  ofl^cer  is 
down,  so  presumably  the  captain  passed  the 
message.  Is  he  affected?  Better  ask,  con- 
troller. And  while  you're  about  it,  I  should 
check  w  hether  there's  a  doctor  on  board.  Tell 
them  we're  getting  medical  advice  here  in  case 
they  need  it." 

The  controller  nodded  and  picked  up  the 
stand  microphone  from  the  radio  desk.  Before 
he  could  begin,  Burdick  called,  "Say,  suppose 
the  captain  does  take  sick,  controller?  Who's 
going  to  " 

He  left  the  sentence  unfinished  as  the  level 
gaze  of  the  man  opposite  met  his. 

"I'm  not  supposing  anything,"  said  the 
controller.  "I'm  praying,  that's  all." 

Exhaling  noisily,  Burdick  dug  in  his  pocket 
for  cigarettes.  "Joe,"  he  said  to  the  switch- 
board operator,  "get  me  Doctor  Davidson, 
will  you?  You'll  find  his  number  on  the  emer- 
gency list." 

Nearly  four  miles  above  the  earth,  the  air- 
craft held  her  course. 

Like  a  monstrous  weed,  fear  was  taking 
root  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  passengers. 
The  doctor's  words  over  the  public-address 
system  had  provided  plenty  to  think  about. 
The  hubbub  of  dismay  and  conjecture  follow- 


ing them  had  soon  died  away,  to  be  replaced 
whispers  and  uneasy  snatches  of  conversation 

Baird  had  given  Janet  tw  o  pills.  "Take  then 
to  the  captain,"  he  told  her.  "Tell  him  to  drinl 
as  much  water  as  he  can.  Then  he's  to  take  th 
pills.  They'll  make  him  sick — that's  wha 
they're  for." 

When  Janet  entered  the  flight  deck  Dun  wa 
completing  a  radio  transmission.  He  sigiw 
off  and  gave  her  a  strained  grin.  Neither 
them  was  deluded  by  it. 

"Hullo,  Jan,"  he  said.  His  hand  wasshakin 
slightly.  "This  is  becoming  quite  a  trip.  Van 
couver  has  just  been  asking  for  more  detail; 
How  are  things  back  there?" 

"So  far,  so  good,"  said  Janet  as  lightly  a 
she  could.  She  held  out  the  pills.  "Doctor  say 
you're  to  drink  as  much  as  you  can,  then  tali 
these.  They'll  make  you  feel  a  bit  green. 

"What  a  prospect."  He  reached  down  int 
the  deep  seat  pocket  at  his  side  and  took  ou 
a  water  bottle.  "Well,  down  the  hatch." 

Janet  looked  anxiously  down  at  him  as  h 
sat  before  the  flickering  panel  of  gauges  an 
dials,  the  two  control  columns  moving  spas 
modically  backward  and  forward  in  the  eeri 
grip  of  the  automatic  pilot.  She  touched  hi 
shoulder. 

'"How  do  you  feel?"  she  asked.  His  palloi 
the  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead,  di 
not  escape  her. 

"Me?"  His  tone  was  unnaturally  heart' 
"I'm  fine.  What  about  you?  Had  your  pil 
yet?" 

"  I  don't  need  any.  I  had  chops  for  dinner 

"You  were  wise.  From  now  on  I  think  1 
be  a  vegetarian."  He  turned  in  his  seat  ar 
looked  over  at  the  first  officer,  now  supine  c 
the  floor.  "Poor  old  Pete,"  he  murmured, 
sure  hope  he's  going  to  be  all  right." 

"That's  up  to  you,  isn't  it,  captain?"  sai 
Janet  urgently.  "The  faster  you  can  push  th 
thing  into  Vancouver,  the  quicker  we'll  gi 
him  and  the  others  into  hospital."  She  stepix 
over  to  Pete  and  bent  down  to  adjust 
blanket  round  him,  hiding  the  sudden  tremb 
of  tears  that  threatened  to  break  through  h« 
reserve.  Dun  was  troubled  as  he  regarded  he 

"You  think  a  lot  of  him,  Jan,  don't  you'. 

"I — I  suppose  so,"  she  replied. 

She  smiled  quickly  and  opened  the  door  I 
the  passenger  deck.  Baird  was  halfway  alor 
the  starboard  side,  talking  to  a  middle-age 
couple  who  stared  at  him  nervously. 

Baird  handed  them  each  a  pill.  "Nov 
you'll  be  brought  a  jug  of  w  ater.  Drir\k  thn 
glasses  each— four,  if  you  can  manage  then 
Then  take  the  pill.  It'll  make  you  sick,  bi 
that's  what  it's  for.  Don't  worry  about  i 
There  are  paper  bags  in  the  seat  pockets." 

He  left  the  couple  staring  hypnotically 
their  pills  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  reac 
his  own  empty  seat  with  Spencer  sitting  aloD| 
side  it. 

"Meat,"  said  Spencer  promptly,  befo| 
Baird  could  put  the  question. 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember,"  said  the  doctc 
"That's  one  less  to  worry  about." 

"You're  having  a  heavy  time  of  it,  do 
aren't  you?"  Spencer  commented.  "Can  y<j 
do  with  any  help?" 

"I  can  do  with  all  the  help  in  the  worl  'I 
growled  Baird.  "But  there's  not  much  youcil 
do,  unless  you'd  like  to  give  Miss  Benson  ar| 
the  other  fellow  a  hand  with  the  water.' 

"Sure  I  will."  Spencer  lowered  his  \ov. 
"Someone  back  there  sounds  in  a  bad  way| 

"They  are  in  a  bad  way.  The  devil  of  it  is 
said  Baird  bitterly,  "I've  got  nothing  I 
give  them  that's  of  any  real  use.  I've  a  hy 
dermic  and  morphia,  but  here  they  may 
more  harm  than  good.  God  knows  why 
threw  in  a  bottle  of  emetic  pills,  but  it's  a  go 
thing  I  did.  Some  Dramamine  would 
mighty  useful  now." 

"What  does  that  do?" 

"In  these  cases  the  serious  thing  is  ihe  Ic 
of  body  fluids.  An  injection  of  Dramamij 
would  stop  vomiting  and  preserve  the  fluid 

"You  mean  all  this  sickness  gradually 
hydrates  a  person?" 

"Exactly." 

Spencer  rubbed  his  chin.  "Well,  thank  < 
for  lamb  chops.  Tell  me  what  I  can  do." 

"I'll  tell  Miss  Benson  you're  willing  to  I 
if  she  needs  you.  Once  the  water  is  all  giv 
out,  I  think  maybe  you'd  better  stay  wht' 
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e.  There  s  more  than  enough  traffic  in 
^le  already." 

~  you  say.  Well,  I'm  here  if  you  want 
.l.it  tell  me— just  how  serious  is  all  this?" 
Baird  looked  him  in  the  eye.  "As  serious  as 
J  .'.re  ever  likely  to  want  it,"  he  said  curtly, 
ned  along. 

rd  found  Janet  anxiously  bending  o\er 
rs  Childer.  He  raised  one  of  the  woman's 
.'lids.  She  was  unconscious. 
Her  husband  seized  frantically  on  the  doc- 
v  presence.  "How  is  she?"  he  implored. 
^  c"s  better  off  now  than  when  she  was 
ous  and  in  pain."  said  Baird.  "When 
dy  can't  take  any  more.  Nature  pulls 
the  shutter." 
Doctor,  I'm  scared.  I've  never  seen  her  so 

d  hesitated.  "Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "I 
■  ou've  a  right  to  know.  It's  a  very  seri- 
illne&s,  one  that  needs  treatment  at  the 
Nest  possible  moment.  There'll  be  an  am- 
ance  waiting  to  take  her  to  hospital  im- 
diately  we  land.  Then  it's  only  a  question 
treatment  and  time  before  she's  perfectly 
again." 

Hiilder  heaved  a  deep  breath.  "It's  good  to 
you  say  that."  Yes,  thought  Baird,  bui 
posing  I  had  the  common  guts  to  put  it  the 
way  ? 

1e  felt  Janet  standing  beside  him.  He  ques- 
icd  her  with  his  eyes,  sensing  her  to  be  on 
edge  of  hysteria. 
Two  more  passengers  have  been  taken  ill, 
tor.  At  the  back  there." 
Are  you  sure  it  isn't  just  the  pills?" 
Yes,  I'm  quite  sure.  " 

Right.  I'll  get  to  them  straightway.  Will 
have  another  look  at  the  first  officer.  Miss 
?  He  might  feel  like  a  little  water." 
had  barely  reached  the  two  new  cases 
:  Janet  was  back  again. 
Doctor,  I'm  terribly  worried.  I  think  you 
to  " 

buzz  of  the  galley  intercom  cut  across 
words  like  a  knife. 

raced  along  the  aisle  and  burst  into 
flight  deck. 


The  captain  was  rigid  in  his  seat,  sweat 
masking  his  face  and  streaking  the  collar  of 
his  uniform.  One  hand  clutched  at  his  stom- 
ach. The  other  was  pressed  on  the  intercom 
button  on  the  wall  beside  him.  In  two  bounds 
the  doctor  reached  him  and  leaned  over  the 
back  of  the  seat,  supporting  him  under  the 
armpits.  Dun  was  swearing  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  quietly  and  viciously. 

"Take  it  easy,  now,"  said  Baird.  "We'd 
better  get  you  away  from  there." 

"1  did  . . .  what  you  said  "  Dun  gasped, 

closing  his  eyes  and  squeezing  the  words  out 
in  painful  jerks.  "It  was  too  late.  .  .  .  Give  me 
something,  doc.  .  .  .  Give  me  something, 
quickly.  .  .  .  Got  to  hold  out  ...  get  us 
down  .  .  .  she's  on  autopilot  but .  .  .  got  to  get 

down  Must  tell  Control . . .  must  tell  " 

His  mouth  moved  silently.  With  a  desperate 
effon  he  tried  to  speak.  Then  his  eyes  rolled 
up  and  he  collap)sed. 

"Quick.  Miss  Benson,"  called  Baird.  "Help 
me  get  him  out." 

Panting  and  struggling,  they  pulled  Dun's 
heavy  body  out  of  the  pilot's  seat  and  eased 
him  to  the  floor  alongside  the  first  officer. 

"Can  you  do  what  he  asked,  doctor?  Can 
you  bring  him  round  long  enough  to  land  the 
plane?" 

"You  are  part  of  this  crew.  Miss  Benson, 
so  I'll  be  blunt.  Unless  I  can  get  these  people 
to  a  hospital  quickly— very  quickly— I  can't 
even  be  sure  of  saving  their  lives." 

"But  that's  terrible." 

"They  need  stimulants,  intravenous  injec- 
tions for  shock.  The  captain  too.  He's  held 
out  too  long." 

"Is  he  very  bad?" 

"It  will  soon  become  critical — and  that  goes 
for  the  others  as  well." 

Barely  audibly  Janet  whispered,  "Doctor— 
what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  How  many 
passengers  are  on  board?" 

"Fifty-six." 

"How  many  fish  dinners  did  you  serve?" 
■"About  fifteen,  I  think.  More  people  had 
meat  than  fish,  and  some  didn't  eat  at  all." 


"I  see." 

Baird  regarded  her  steadily.  "Miss  Benson, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  long  odds?" 

Janet  tried  to  focus  on  what  he  was  saying. 
"  Long  odds?  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  don't  know 
what  it  means." 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Baird.  'Tt  means  this: 
out  of  a  total  field  of  fifty-five  our  one  chance 
of  survival  depends  on  there  being  a  person 
aboard  this  airplane  who  is  not  only  qualified 
to  land  it,  but  who  also  didn't  have  fish  for 
dinner  tonight." 

His  words  hung  between  them  as  they  stood 
there,  staring  at  each  other. 

The  moft  danger««i«  of  wild  beam  is 
a  ilanderer.  The  most  dangerous  of 
tame  beasts  Is  a  flatterer. 

GREEK  PROVERB 


Calmness,  like  an  anodyne  cushioning  the 
shock,  descended  on  Janet  as  the  words  of  the 
doctor  penetrated  her  mind. 

Until  now  part  of  her  had  refused  to  accept 
what  was  happening.  While  she  busied  herself 
tending  the  passengers  and  trying  to  comfort 
the  sick,  something  had  insisted  that  this  was 
an  evil  nightmare.  At  any  moment,  her  inner 
voice  had  told  her,  she  would  wake  to  find 
half  the  bedclothes  on  the  floor  and  the 
traveling  clock  on  her  locker  buzzing  to  herald 
another  early-morning  scramble  to  get  ready 
before  take-off. 

Now  that  sense  of  unreality  was  swept 
away.  She  knew  it  was  happening,  really  hap- 
pening, to  her,  Janet  Benson.  She  wondered, 
in  the  passing  thought  of  an  instant,  what 
her  family  at  home  were  doing,  how  it  was 
possible  for  her  life  to  be  extinguished  in  a 
few  seconds"  madness  of  shrieking  metal  with- 
out those  who  had  borne  her  feeling  even  a 
tremor  as  they  slept  peacefully  a  thousand 
miles  away. 


"I  understand,  doctor,"  she  said  levelly. 

"Do  you  know  of  anyone  on  board  with 
any  experience  of  flying?" 

She  cast  her  mind  over  the  passenger  list. 
"There's  no  one  from  the  airline.  I  supp)ose  I'd 
better  start  asking." 

"Yes,  you'd  better."  said  Baird.  "Try  not  to 
alarm  them.  Just  say  the  captain  wondered  if 
there's  someone  with  flying  experience  who 
could  help  with  the  radio." 

"Very  well,  doctor,"  said  Janet  quietly. 
"I'll  do  that." 

She  hesitated,  as  Baird  obviously  had  some- 
thing more  to  say.  "Miss  Benson — what's 
your  Christian  name?" 

■■Janet,"  she  told  him  in  some  surprise. 

He  nodded.  ■■Janet — I  think  I  made  some 
remark  earlier  about  your  training.  It  was 
unjustified  and  imforgivable.  I'd  like  to  take 
it  back." 

Some  of  the  color  returned  to  her  cheeks  as 
she  smiled.  "I'd  forgotten  it,"  she  said.  She 
moved  toward  the  door,  anxious  to  begin  her 
questioning  and  to  know  the  worst  as  quickly 
as  she  could.  But  Baird's  face  was  puckered 
in  an  effort  of  concentration,  as  if  something 
at  the  back  of  his  mind  was  eluding  him. 

"Wait,"  he  told  her. 

She  paused,  her  hand  on  the  door. 

He  snapped  his  fingers  and  turned  to  her. 
■■I've  got  it.  That  young  fellow  in  the  seat  next 
to  mine — the  one  who  joined  us  at  the  last 
minute.  He  seemed  to  know  something  about 
flying.  Get  him  up  here,  will  you?" 

He  paced  the  narrow  cabin  nerv  ously  while 
she  was  gone,  then  knelt  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  captain  lying  supine  and  unconscious  be- 
side the  first  officer.  At  the  sound  of  the  door 
behind  him  he  jumped  to  his  feet.  Spencer 
stood  there,  looking  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

■■Hullo,  doc  What's  this  about  the  radio?" 

"Are  you  a  pilot?" 

■■A  long  time  ago.  In  the  war.  I  wouldn't 
know  about  radio  procedures  now,  but  if  the 
captain  thinks  I  can  " 

"Come  in,'"  said  Baird. 

He  stepped  aside,  closing  the  door  quickly. 
Spencer"s  head  snapped  up  at  the  sight  of  the 
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pilots'  empty  seats.  Then  he  wheeled  round  to 
the  two  men  stretched  on  the  floor. 

"No!"  he  gasped.  "Not  both  of  them?" 

"Can  you  fly  this  craft— and  land  it?" 

"No!"  Shock  stabbed  at  Spencer's  voice. 
"Not  a  chance!" 

"But  you  just  said  you  flew  in  the  war." 

"That  was  ten  years  ago.  I  haven't  touched 
a  plane  since.  And  1  was  on  fighters— Spitfires 
about  an  eighth  the  size  of  this  ship  and  with 
only  one  engine.  This  has  four.  The  flying 
characteristics  are  completely  different." 

Spencer's  fingers,  shaking  slightly,  probed 
his  jacket  for  cigarettes,  found  a  packet  and 
shook  one  out.  Baird  watched  him  as  he  lit  up. 


"You  could  have  a  go  at  it,"  he  pressed. 

Spencer  shook  his  head  angrily.  "I  tell  you, 
the  idea's  crazy.  It's — it's  like  driving  a  big 
trailer  truck  in  heavy  traffic  when  all  you've 
driven  before  is  a  fast  sports  job  on  open 
roads." 

"But  it's  still  driving,"  persisted  Baird. 
Spencer  did  not  answer,  taking  a  long  draw 
on  his  cigarette.  Baird  shrugged.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "let's  hope  then  f  here's  someone  else  who 
can  fly  this  thing— neither  of  these  men  can." 
He  looked  down  at  the  pilots. 

The  door  opened  and  Janet  came  into  the 
flight  deck.  She  glanced  inquiringly  at  Spen- 
cer, then  back  at  the  doctor. 
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"There's  no  one  else,"  she  said. 

"That's  it,  then,"  said  the  doctor.  He  waited 
for  Spencer  to  speak,  but  the  younger  man 
was  staring  forward  at  the  row  upon  row  of 
luminous  dials  and  switches.  "Mr.  Spencer," 
said  Baird,  measuring  his  words,  "1  know 
nothing  of  flying.  All  I  know  is  this:  there  are 
several  people  on  this  plane  who  will  die 
within  a  few  hours  if  they  don't  get  to  hospital 
soon.  Among  those  left  who  are  physically 
able  to  fly  the  plane,  you  are  the  only  one 
with  any  kind  of  qualification  to  do  so." 

Spencer  looked  from  the  girl  to  the  doctor. 
"You're  quite  sure  there's  no  chance  of  either 
of  the  pilots  recovering  in  time?" 

"None  at  all,  I'm  afraid.  Unless  I  can  get 
them  to  hospital  quickly  I  can't  even  be  sure 
of  saving  their  lives." 

The  young  salesman  ground  the  rest  of  his 
cigarette  under  his  heel. 

"It  looks  as  if  I  don't  have  much  choice, 
doesn't  it?"  he  said. 

"That's  right.  Unless  you'd  rather  we  car- 
ried on  until  we  were  out  of  gas — probably 
halfway  across  the  Pacific." 

"Don't  kid  yourself  this  is  a  better  way." 
Spencer  stepped  forward  to  the  controls  and 
looked  ahead  at  the  white  sea  of  cloud  below 
them,  glistening  in  the  moonlight.  He  slipped 
into  the  left-hand  pilot's  seat  and  glanced  over 
his  shoulder.  "If  you  know  any  good  prayers 
you'd  better  start  brushing  up  on  them." 

Baird  moved  up  to  him  and  slapped  his  arm 
lightly.  "Good  man,"  he  said  with  feeling. 

Spencer  studied  the  bewildering  array  of 
instrument  dials.  "Let's  have  a  look  at  this 
mess.  The  flying  in- 
struments must  be  in 
front  of  each  pilot. 
That  means  that  the 
center  panel  will  prob- 
ably be  engines  only. 
Ah — here  we  are:  ali'- 
tudc  20,000.  Level 
flight.  Course  290. 
We're  on  automatic 
pilot— thank  the  good 
Lord  forthal.  Airspeed 
210  knots.  Throttles, 
pitch,  trim,  mixture, 
landing-gear  controls. 
Flaps?  There  should 
be  an  indicator  some- 
where. Yes,  here  it  is. 
Well,  they're  the  essen- 
tials anyway — I  hope.  We'll  need  a  check  list 
for  landing,  but  we  can  get  that  on  the  radio." 

"Can  you  do  it?" 

"I  wouldn't  know,  doc — I  just  wouldn't 
know.  I've  never  seen  a  setup  like  this  before 
in  my  life.  Where  are  we  now?" 

"From  what  the  captain  said,  we're  over 
the  Rockies,"  replied  Baird.  "He  couldn't 
turn  off  course  earlier  because  of  fog,  so  we're 
going  through  to  Vancouver." 

"We'll  have  to  find  out."  Spencer  looked 
about  him  in  the  soft  glow.  "Where  is  the 
radio  control?" 

Janet  pointed  to  a  switch  box  above  his 
head.  "I  know  they  use  that  to  talk  to  the 
ground  "  she  told  him,  "but  I  don't  know 
which  switches  you  have  to  set." 

"Ah  yes,  let's  see."  He  peered  at  the  box. 
"Transmit."  He  clicked  over  a  switch,  lighting 
up  a  small  red  bulb.  "That's  it.  Now  we're 
ready  for  business." 

Janet  handed  him  a  headset  with  the  boom 
microphone  attached.  "I  know  you  press  the 
button  on  the  mike  when  you  speak,"  she  said. 

Adjusting  the  earphones  Spencer  spoke  to 
the  doctor.  "You  know,  whatever  happens 
I'm  going  to  need  a  second  pair  of  hands  up 
here.  You've  got  your  patients  to  look  after, 
so  I  think  the  best  choice  is  Miss  Canada  here. 
What  do  you  say?" 

Baird  nodded.  "I  agree.  Is  that  all  right, 
Janet?" 

"I  suppose  so — but  I  know  nothing  about 
all  this." 

"Good,"  said  Spencer  breezily,  "that  makes 
two  of  us.  Sit  down  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable— better  strap  yourself  in.  You  must 
have  watched  the  pilots  quite  a  lot." 

Janet  struggled  into  the  first  officer's  seat, 
taking  care  not  to  touch  the  control  column 
as  it  swayed  back  and  forth.  There  was  an 
anxious  knocking  on  the  communication  door. 
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"That's  for  me,"  said  Baird.  "I  must 
back.  Good  luck." 

He  left  quickly.  Alone  with  the  stewardes 
Spencer  summoned  up  a  grin.  "The  nams 
Janet,  is  it?  Mine's  George."  Spencer's  tor . 
became  serious.  "I  won't  fool  you,  Janet.  Th 
will  be  tough." 

"I  know  it." 

"Well,  let's  see  if  I  can  send  out  a  distre 
call.  What's  our  flight  number?" 

"714." 

Right.  Here  goes,  then."  He  pressed 
button  on  his  microphone.  "Mayday,  mayd 
mayday,"  he  began  in  an  even  voice.  It 
one  signal  he  could  never  forget.  He 
called  it  one  murky  October  afternoon  ab 
the  French  coast,  with  the  tail  of  his  Spii 
all  but  shot  off,  and  two  Hurricanes  had 
cifully  appeared  to  usher  him  across  t 
Channel. 

"Mayday,  mayday,  mayday,"  he  continue 
"This  is  Flight  714,  Maple  Leaf  Air  Charti 
in  distress.  Come  in,  anyone.  Over." 
He  caught  his  breath  as  a  voice  respondc 
"Hullo,  714.  This  is  Vancouver.  We  ha 
been  waiting  to  hear  from  you.  Vancouver 
all  aircraft:  this  frequency  now  closed  to 
other  traffic.  Go  ahead,  714." 

"Thank  you,  Vancouver.  714.  We  are 
distress.  Both  pilots  and  several  passengers 
how  many  passengers,  Janet?" 
"It  was  five  a  few  minutes  ago." 
"Correction.  At  least  five  passengers 
suffering  from  food  poisoning.  Both  pilots 
unconscious  and  in  a  serious  condition 
have  a  doctor  with 
who  says  that  neit  j 
pilot  can  berevivecj 
fly  the  aircraft.  If  tl| 
and  the  passengers  i 
not  got  to  hospi 
quickly  it  may  be  fa 
for  them.  Did  you  [ 
that,  Vancouver?"  | 
The  voice  crack 
back  instantly, 
ahead,  714.  I'm  : 
ing  you." 

Spencer  took  a 
breath.  "My  name] 
Spencer.  George  Spi 
cer.  I  am  a  passenger 
this  airplane.  Cor,' 
tion:  I  vvfliB  passenf 
I  am  nowthe  pilot.  Foryour  information  I  h; : 
about  a  thousand  hours'  total  flying  time,  I 
on  single-engined  fighters.  Also,  I  hav( : 
flown  an  airplane  for  nearly  ten  years.  • 
you'd  better  get  someone  on  this  radio 
can  give  me  some  instructions.  Our  altitud  > 
20,000,  course  290  magnetic,  air  speed  ) 
knots.  That's  the  story.  It's  your  mo\e,  \  • 
couver.  Over."  li 
"Vancouver  to  714.  Stand  by."  U 
Spencer  wiped  the  gathering  sweat  from  I 
forehead  and  grinned  across  to  Janet.  "W| 
to  bet  that's  caused  a  bit  cf  stir  down  ther 
She  shook  her  head,  listening  intently  to 
earphones.  In  a  few  seconds  the  air  was  a 
again,  the  voice  as  impersonal  as  before. 

"Vancouver  to  Flight  714.  Please  cl 
with  doctor  on  board  for  any  possibilitj] 
either  pilot's  recovering.  This  is  important, 
peat,  this  is  important.  Ask  him  to  do  ev( 
thing  possible  to  revive  one  of  them  evej 
he  has  to  leave  the  sick  passengers.  Over, 
Spencer  pressed  his  transmit  button.  " 
couver,  this  is  Flight  714.  Your  messagjs 
understood  but  no  go.  The  doctor  says  tl  s 
is  no  possibility  whatever  of  pilots'  recoveig 
to  make  the  landing.  He  says  they  are  critic  / 
ill  and  may  die  unless  they  get  hospital  tr 
ment  soon.  Over."  1 
There  was  a  slight  pause.  Then :  "Vancoi  r 
Control  to  714.  Your  message  understJ 
Will  you  stand  by,  please?" 

"Roger,  Vancouver,"  acknowledged  S|i- 
cer  and  switched  off  again.  He  said  to  Ja  t. 
"We  can  only  wait  now  while  they  think  P 
what  to  do." 


With  an  accelerating  thunder  of  engineste 
last  eastbound  aircraft  to  take  off  from 
couver  that  night  had  gathered  speed  ai  g 
the  wetly  gleaming  runway  and  climbed  o 
the  darkness.  It  was  a  cold  night.  Airirt 
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Staff,  moving  about  their  tasks  in  the  yellow 
arc  lights,  slapped  their  gloved  hands  to  keep 
warm.  None  of  them  spoke  more  than  was 
necessary.  Normally  busy  Vancouver  prepared 
itseir  with  quiet  competence  for  emergency. 

Within  the  brightly  lit  Control  Room  the 
atmosphere  was  tense  with  concentration.  Re- 
placing his  telephone,  the  controller  lit  a  cig- 
arette, wreathing  himself  in  clouds  of  blue 
smoke  as  he  studied  a  wall  map.  He  turned  to 
Burdick.  The  plump  manager  of  Maple  Leaf 
Charter  had  just  finished  consulting  again  the 
clip  board  of  information  which  he  held  in  his 
hand. 


"Right.  Harry,"  said  the  controller.  "As  of 
now,  I'm  holding  all  departures  for  the  east. 
We've  got  nearly  an  hour  in  which  to  clear 
the  present  outgoing  traffic  in  other  directions. 
After  that  everything  scheduled  outward  must 
wait  until  .  .  .  imtil  afterward,  anyway."  The 
telephone  buzzed.  He  snatched  it  up.  "Yes? 
I  see.  Warn  all  stations  and  aircraft  that  we 
can  accept  incoming  flights  for  the  next  forty- 
five  minutes  only.  Divert  everything  with  an 
ETA  later  than  that.  All  traffic  must  be  kept 
well  away  from  the  east-west  lane  between 
Calgary  and  here.  Got  that?  Good."  He 
dropped  the  phone  and  addressed  an  assistant. 
"Have  you  raised  the  fire  chief  yet?" 


"Ringing  his  home  now." 

"Tell  him  he'd  better  get  here — and  ask  the 
duty  fire  officer  to  notify  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment." 

"I've  done  that.  .  .  .  Vancouver  Control 
here,"  said  the  assistant  into  his  telephone. 
"Hold  the  line,  please."  He  cupped  his  hand 
over  the  mouthpiece.  "Shall  I  alert  the  Air 
Force?" 

"Yes.  Have  them  keep  the  zone  clear  of 
their  aircraft." 

Burdick  hitched  himself  off  the  table.  "That's 
a  thought,"  he  said. 

"Have  you  any  pilots  here  at  the  aiiport?" 
asked  the  controller. 
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Burdick  shook  his  head.  "Not  one." 

The  controller  thought  rapidly.  "Try  Cross- 
Canada.  They  have  most  of  their  men  based 
here." 

The  switchboard  operator  called,  "The  city 
police  again.  Will  you  take  them?" 

"Put  them  on,"  said  the  controller. 

"I'll  see  the  Cross-Canada  people,"  saidl 
Burdick.  "And  I  must  ring  Montreal  and  tell| 
my  chief  what's  happening." 

"Do  it  through  the  main  board,  will  you?"! 
asked  the  controller.  "The  one  in  here  is  get- 
ting snarled  up."  He  lifted  the  telephone  as 
Burdick  hurried  out  of  the  room.  "Controllerl 
speaking. . . .  Inspector,  I'm  glad  it's  you. 
Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  we're  in  bad  trouble,  much! 
worse  than  we  thought.  First,  we  may  have| 
to  ask  you  if  one  of  your  cars  can  collect 
pilot  in  town  and  bring  him  here  just  as  fastj 
as  possible. . . .  Yes,  I'll  let  you  know.  Second, 
there's  a  serious  possibility  that  the  plane  willj 
crash-land.  1  can't  explain  now,  but  when  ( 
ship  comes  in  she  won't  be  under  proper  con-| 
trol."  He  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  man  at] 
the  other  end.  "No,  can't  say  yet.  We'll  prob 
ably  try  to  bring  her  in  from  the  east  end  of  thei 
main  runway"  Another  pause,  longer  thisj 
time.  "Thank  you,  inspector.  I'll  keep  in 
touch."  The  controller  clicked  the  telephon 
back,  his  face  etched  with  worry.  He  asked  1 
man  at  the  radio  panel,  "Is  714  still  standing 
by  for  us?"  The  dispatcher  nodded. 

Burdick  came  back  into  the  room.  "Cross  J 
Canada  say  their  best  man  is  Captaiij 
Trcleaven — they're  ringing  him  now." 

"I've  arranged  for  a  police  escort  if  necesj 
sary." 

The  switchboard  operator  broke  in.  "I'vj 
got  Seattle  and  Calgary  waiting,  sir.  The] 
want  to  know  if  we  got  the  message  from  ?!■, 
clearly." 

"Tell  them  yes,"  answered  the  controllerj 
"Say  we  shall  work  the  aircraft  direct,  bul 
we'd  appreciate  their  keeping  a  listening  watcll 
in  case  we  meet  with  any  reception  trouble.'] 

"Right,  sir." 

The  controller  crossed  to  the  radio  panel 
and  picked  up  the  stand  microphone.  Hi| 
nodded  to  the  dispatcher,  who  threw  a  switclj 
to  transmit. 

"Vancouver  Control  to  Flight  714,"  h] 
called. 

Spencer's  voice,  when  he  replied,  splutter 
from  an  amplifier  extension  high  up  in 
corner  of  the  room.  "714  to  Vancouver, 
thought  you  were  lost." 

"Vancouver  to  714.  This  is  the  controlle 
speaking.  We  are  organizing  help.  We  shaJ 
call  you  again  very  soon.  Meanwhile,  dl 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  present  set  of  th| 
controls.  Do  you  understand?  Over." 

Despite  the  distortion,  the  asperity  in  Sper] 
cer's  voice  came  through  like  a  knife.  "714  ij 
Vancouver.  I  thought  I  told  you.  I've  nevcl 
touched  a  job  like  this  before.  I  certainly  donj 
aim  to  start  playing  tricks  with  the  automat  j 
pilot.  Over." 

The  controller  opened  his  mouth  as  if  tj 
say  something,  then  changed  his  mind.  "GJ 
Howard  here,  at  the  double.  The  board  wij 
know  his  home  number." 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  another  telj 
phone  was  ringing.  A  smooth  svhite 
emerged  from  bedclothes  and  groped  in 
darkness  for  the  switch  of  a  bedside  lam| 
The  lamp  clicked  on.  With  her  eyes  screw 
up  against  the  bright  light,  an  attractive  i 
head  In  a  white  embroidered  nightdress  reac 
for  the  telephone.  Peering  at  the  hands  oft 
little  bedside  clock,  she  mumbled,  "Yes?" 

"Is  this  Mrs.  Treleaven?"  demanded  a  or 
voice. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  practically  in  a  whisp 
"Mrs.  Treleaven,  may  I  speak  to  your  hu 
band?" 
"He's  not  here." 

"Not  there?  Where  can  I  find  him^  pie 
It's  imperative  that  we  contact  Captain  Tij 
leaven  without  delay.  This  is  Cross-Canaa 
at  the  airport." 

"Oh."  She  gathered  herself  together.  "H^ 
at  his  mother's  place.  His  father  is  ill  and  i 
husband  is  helping  to  sit  with  him." 

"Is  it  in  town?" 

"Yes,  not  far  from  here."  She  gave  the  1 
phone  number. 
"Thank  you.  We'll  ring  him  there." 
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•  What's  wrong?"  she  asked. 
'■I'm  sorry — there  isn't  time  to  explain." 

I  The  line  was  dead.  She  replaced  the  receiver 
ijind  swung  her  legs  out  of  bed.  Was  Paul  the 
Imly  pilot  they  ever  thought  of  when  they 
vere  in  a  fix?  Well,  if  he  was  having  to  take 
)ver  a  plane  in  a  hurry,  he  would  need  to  call 
iiome  first  for  his  uniform  and  gear.  She  drew 
)n  a  robe  and  stumbled  sleepily  out  of  the 
ledroom  and  toward  the  kitchen. 

Two  miles  away,  Paul  Treleaven  slept  deeply, 
lis  large  frame  stretched  along  the  chester- 
ield  in  his  mother's  parlor.  That  determined 
I  nd  vigorous  old  lady  had  insisted  on  taking 
spell  by  the  side  of  her  sick  husband,  order- 
ng  her  son  to  rest  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

He  was  aroused  by  his  arm's  being  shaken, 
iimiediately  awake,  he  looked  up  to  find  his 
iiother  bending  over  him. 

"  It's  the  airport  on  the  telephone.  I  told 
hem  you  were  trying  to  snatch  some  rest,  but 
hey  insisted.  I  think  it's  disgraceful— just  as 
1  they  can't  wait  until  a  respectable  hour  in 
Ik-  morning." 
■  O.K.  I'll  come." 

Getting  to  his  feet,  he  wondered  if  he  were 
\cr  going  to  sleep  properly  again.  He  was 
Iready  half  dressed,  having  removed  only 
lis  jacket  and  tie.  He  padded  in  stockinged 
jct  out  to  the  telephone  in  the  hall. 

■■Treleaven,"  he  said. 

■'Thank  heaven,  Paul.  This  is  Jim  Bryant. 
Vc  need  you,  Paul,  but  bad.  Can  you  come 
i\er  right  away?" 

"Why,  what's  up?" 

"We're  in  real  trouble.  There's  a  Maple 
oaf  Charter— it's  an  Empress  C6,  one  of  the 
efitted  jobs— on  its  way  from  Winnipeg  with 

jr\  {jr^  v.^^  <jr> 

A  lady  It  a  woman  who  makei  a 
man  bohovo  like  a  gentleman. 
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number  of  passengers  and  both  pilots  seri- 
ously ill  with  food  poisoning." 
''Both  pilots?" 

"That's  right.  Some  fellow  is  at  the  controls 
ho  hasn't  flown  for  years.  Fortunately  the 
lip  is  on  autopilot.  Maple  Leaf  hasn't  got 
(  man  here  and  we  want  you  to  come  in  and 
her  down.  Think  you  can  do  it?" 
"Great  Scott,  I  don't  know."  Treleaven 
Dked  at  his  wrist  watch.  "What's  the  ETA?" 
"05-05." 

"But  that's  under  two  hours.  Look,  I'm  on 

!  south  side  of  town  " 

"What's  your  address?"  Treleaven  gave  it. 
fWe'll  have  a  police  car  pick  you  up  in  a  few 
autes.  When  you  get  here,  go  straight  on  up 

•  the  Control  Room." 
"Right.  I'm  on  my  way." 
At  the  main  reception  building,  Treleaven 

1  out  of  the  car,  through  the  doors  and  had 
rossed  the  concourse  before  the  wail  of  the 
died.  Waving  aside  the  commissionaire 
|vho  hurried  to  meet  him,  he  made  his  way 
ctly  to  the  Control  Room. 
He  entered  Control  as  Burdick  was  speak- 
:  anxiously  on  the  telephone.  "No,  sir,  he 
n't  qualified.  He  flew  single-engine  fighters 
I  the  war;  nothing  since. . .  .  I've  asked  them 

at.  This  doctor  on  board  says  " 

The  controller  stepped  quickly  over  to  greet 
freleaven.  "I'm  certainly  glad  to  see  you, 
aptain,"  he  said. 

Treleaven  nodded  toward  Burdick.  "Is  that 
! fellow  in  the  Empress  he's  talking  about?" 
"Yes.  He's  just  got  his  president  out  of  bed 
1  Montreal.  The  call  shouldn't  have  come  in 

,  .  Hurry  it  up,  Harry,  will  you?" 
"What  else  can  we  do?"  pleaded  Burdick 
nto  the  telephone.  .  .  .  "We'll  do  the  best  we 
,  sir.  ...  Of  course  it's  a  terrible  risk,  but 
you  think  of  something  better?" 
Treleaven  took  from  the  dispatcher  the  clip 
ard  of  messages  from  714  and  read  them 
arefuUy.  With  a  quiet  request,  "Weather," 
then  consulted  the  latest  meteorological 
orts.  His  face  was  set  in  deep  lines  as  he 
ad  the  messages  again,  drawing  steadily  on 
1  pipe.  "This  is  the  whole  story?" 
Burdick  had  joined  them  now.  He  said. 
That's  everything  we  know.  Now  I  want 


you  to  get  on  the  horn  and  talk  this  guy  down. 
You'll  have  to  let  him  get  the  feel  of  the  air- 
plane on  the  way,  you'll  have  to  give  him  the 
landing  check,  you'll  have  to  talk  him  onto 
the  approach,  and— so  help  me!— you'll  have 
to  talk  him  right  down  onto  the  ground." 

"1  can't  perform  a  miracle,"  said  Treleaven 
evenly.  "You  know  that  the  chances  of  a  man 
who  has  flown  only  fighter  airplanes  landing 
a  four-engine  passenger  ship  are  pretty  slim?" 

"Of  course  I  know  it!"  Burdick  exploded. 
"But  do  you  have  any  other  ideas?" 

"No,"  Treleaven  said  slowly,  "1  guess  not. 
Well,  let's  get  started."  He  walked  over  to  the 
radio  operator.  "Can  you  work  714  direct?" 


"Yes,  captain.  Reception's  good." 

The  operator  switched  to  transmit.  "Flight 
714.  This  is  Vancouver.  Do  you  read?  Over." 

"Yes,  Vancouver,"  came  Spencer's  voice. 
"We  hear  you  clearly.  Go  ahead,  please." 

The  operator  handed  the  stand  microphone 
to  Treleaven.  "O.K.,  captain.  It's  all  yours." 

Holding  the  stand  microphone  in  his  hand, 
its  cable  trailing  to  the  floor,  Treleaven  turned 
his  back  on  the  other  men  in  the  room.  Legs 
braced  apart,  he  stared  unseeingly  at  a  point 
on  the  wall  map,  his  cold  eyes  distant  in  con- 
centration. His  voice,  when  he  spoke,  was 
steady  and  unhurried,  easy  with  a  confidence 
he  did  not  feel. 


"Hullo,  Flight  714,"  he  said.  "This  is  Van- 
couver. My  name  is  Paul  Treleaven  and  I'm  a 
Cross-Canada  Airlines  captain.  My  job  is  to 
help  you  fly  this  airplane  in.  We  shouldn't 
have  too  much  trouble.  I  see  that  I'm  talking 
to  George  Spencer.  I'd  like  to  hear  a  little 
more  about  your  flying  experience,  George." 

Spencer  tensed,  shooting  an  involuntary 
glance  at  the  girl  in  the  seat  beside  him.  Her 
eyes,  in  the  greenish  glow  of  the  instrument 
panel,  were  fixed  on  his  face.  He  looked  away. 

Treleaven  was  saying,  "For  instance,  how 
many  flying  hours  have  you  had?  The  mes- 
sage here  says  you've  flown  single-engine 
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fighters.  Have  you  had  any  experience  at  all 
of  multiengine  planes?" 

Spencer's  mouth  was  so  dry  that  at  first  he 
;ould  hardly  speak.  He  cleared  his  throat. 

"Hello,  Vancouver.  714  here.  My  flying  up 
to  now  has  been  entirely  on  single-engine  air- 
raft,  Spitfires  and  Mustangs— I'd  say  about  a 
ihousand  hours  in  all.  But  that  was  nine,  ten 
vears  ago.  Do  you  understand  that?  Over." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,  George.  It's  like 
riding  a  bicycle— you  never  forget  it.  Stand 
by,  will  you?" 

In  the  Vancouver  Control,  Treleaven  pressed 
the  cutout  button  on  the  arm  of  the  micro- 
phone in  his  hand  and  looked  at  a  slip  of 
paper  the  controller  held  out  for  him  to  read. 

"Try  to  get  him  on  this  course,"  said  the 
controller.  "The  Air  Force  have  just  sent  in  a 
radar  check."  He  paused.  "Sounds  pretty 
louled-up,  doesn't  he?" 

"Yes— who  wouldn't  be,  in  his  shoes?" 
I  releaven  grimaced  reflectively.  "We've  got  to 
;ive  him  confidence,"  he  said.  "Without  that 
.here  isn't  a  chance."  Then,  to  the  dispatcher, 
O.K.  Make  sure  you  don't  lose  them  on  the 
ir."  He  released  the  cutout.  "714,  this  is 
I  releaven.  You  are  still  on  autopilot,  right?" 
"Yes,  captain,"  came  the  reply. 
"All  right,  George.  In  a  minute  you  can 
lisengage  the  autopilot  and  get  the  feel  of  the 
ijJ;ontrols.  When  you've  had  a  bit  of  practice 
with  them  you  are  going  to  change  your  course 
i  little.  Listen  very  carefully,  though,  before 
you  touch  them.  When  you  stail  handling  the 
airplane  the  controls  will  seem  very  heavy  and 
luggish  compared  with  a  fighter.  Don't  let 
that  worry  you.  It's  quite  normal.  Watch  your 
,ir  speed  and  don't  let  it  fall  below  a  hundred 
,nd  twenty  knots  while  your  wheels  and  flaps 
re  up,  otherwise  you'll  stall.  I'll  repeat  that. 
Make  absolutely  sure  at  all  times  that  your 
ur  speed  doesn't  fall  below  a  hundred  and 
wenty  knots.  Now,  one  other  thing.  Do  you 
lave  someone  up  there  who  can  work  the 
adio  and  leave  you  free  for  flying?" 

"Yes,  Vancouver.  I  have  the  stewardess 
lere  with  me  and  she'll  take  over  the  radio 
now.  .  .  .  It's  all  yours,  Janet." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  This  is  the  stewardess, 
lanet  Benson.  Over." 

"Why,  it's  you,  Janet,"  said  Treleaven. 
'I'd  know  that  voice  anywhere.  You're  going 
:o  talk  to  George  for  me,  are  you?  Good. 
>Jow,  Janet,  I  want  you  to  keep  your  eyes  on 
hat  air-speed  indicator.  Remember  that  an 
lirplane  stays  in  the  air  because  of  its  forward 
speed.  If  you  let  the  speed  drop  too  low,  it 
italls— and  falls  out  of  the  air.  Any  time  the 
\Sl  shows  a  reading  near  a  hundred  and 
nty,  you  tell  George  instantly." 
"Yes,  captain.  I  understand." 
"Back  to  you,  George.  Take  this  slowly  and 
loothly.  I  want  you  to  unlock  the  auto- 
)ilot— you  do  it  by  pressiTig'  the  little  button 
)n  the  control  column — and  take  the  airplane 
'ourself,  holding  her  straight  and  level.  Watch 
he  artificial  horizon  on  the  panel.  Janet,  you 
'atch  the  air  speed.  A  hundred  and  twenty, 
emember — keep  above  that.  Start  now." 

With  his  right  thumb  Spencer  touched  the 
mtopilot  release.  His  face  was  rigid.  Feet  on 
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the  rudder  bar  and  both  hands  on  the  gently 
moving  control  column,  he  steeled  himself. 

"Tell  him  Vm  switching  over  now,"  he  told 
Janet.  She  repeated  the  message.  His  hand 
wavered  for  a  moment.  Then,  decisively,  he 
pressed  down.  The  aircraft  swung  a  little  to 
port,  but  he  corrected  the  tendency  gently  and 
she  responded  well  enough  to  his  feet  on  the 
rudder  bar.  The  vibration  from  the  controls 
seemed  to  flow  through  his  body  like  an  elec- 
tric current.  "Tell  him  O.K.,"  he  gasped,  his 
nerves  taut  as  cables. 

"714  here.  We're  flying  straight  and  level." 
Janet's  voice  sounded  miraculously  sweet  and 
calm  to  him. 

"Well  done,  George.  As  soon  as  you've  got 
the  feel  of  her,  try  some  very  gentle  turns,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  degrees.  Can  you  see 
the  turn  indicator?  It's  almost  directly  in 
front  of  your  eyes  and  slightly  to  the  right, 
just  by  the  panel-light  shield.  Over."  Tre- 
leaven's  eyes  were  closed  with  the  eff"ort  of 
visualizing  the  cockpit  layout.  He  opened 
them  and  spoke  to  the  dispatcher.  "Listen. 
I've  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do  with  this  man  in 
the  air,  but  we  ought  to  start  planning  the 
approach  and  landing  while  there's  plenty  of 
time.  Get  the  chief  radar  operator  up  here, 
will  you.  and  let  me  talk  to  him." 

Very  gingerly  Spencer  extended  his  left  leg 
and  eased  the  control  column  over.  This  time 
it  seemed  an  age  before  the  aircraft  responded 
to  his  touch  and  he  saw  a  faint  register  on  the 
indicator.  Gratified,  he  tried  the  other  way; 
but  now  the  movement  was  alarming.  He 
looked  down  at  the  ASI  and  was  shocked  to 
see  that  it  had  dropped  to  180  knots.  Quickly 
he  corrected  the  swing  that  had  developed 
and  breathed  again  as  the  speed  rose  slowly 
to  210.  He  would  have  to  treat  the  controls 
with  the  utmost  respect  until  he  really  under- 
stood the  time  lag;  that  was  evident.  Again 
he  pushed  at  the  resisting  weight  of  the  rudder 
and  gradually  felt  the  ship  answer.  This  time 
he  straightened  it  up  before  turning  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  as  to  maintain  speed. 

Janet  had  lifted  her  eyes  momentarily  from 
the  instrument  panel  to  ask  in  a  small  voice, 
"How  is  it?" 

Spencer  tried  to  grin,  without  much  suc- 
cess. "Tell  him  I'm  on  manual  and  doing 
gentle  turns,  coming  back  on  course  each 
time,"  he  said. 

Janet  gave  the  message. 

"I  should  have  asked  you  this  before,"  came 
Treleaven's  voice.  "What  kind  of  weather  are 
you  in  up  there?" 

'  It's  clear  where  we  are  right  now,"  an- 
swered Janet.  "Except  below  us,  of  course." 

"Uh-huh.  You'd  better  keep  me  informed. 
George,  you  may  hit  some  cloud  layer  at  any 
time,  with  a  little  turbulence.  If  you  do,  I 
want  you  to  be  ready  for  it.  How  does  she 
handle?" 

Spencer  looked  across  to  Janet.  "Tell  him— 
sluggish  as  a  wet  sponge,"  he  said. 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  As  sluggish  as  a  wet 
sponge,"  repeated  Janet. 

For  a  few  brief  seconds  the  tension  at  Van- 
couver Control  eased  and  the  group  standing 
round  the  radio  panel  exchanged  smiles. 
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"That's  a  natural  feeling,  George,"  said 
Treleaven,  "because  you  were  used  to  smaller 
airplanes,  but  you'll  soon  get  used  to  it." 

The  dispatcher  cut  in.  "I've  the  radar  chief 
here." 

"He'll  have  to  wait,"  said  Treleaven.  "I'll 
talk  to  him  as  soon  as  I  get  a  break." 
"Right." 

"Hullo,  George,"  called  Treleaven.  "You 
must  avoid  any  violent  movements  of  the 
controls,  such  as  you  used  to  make  in  your 
fighter  airplanes.  If  you  do  move  the  controls 
violently,  you  will  o\ercorrect  and  be  in  trou- 
ble. Is  that  understood?  Over." 

"Yes,  Vancouver,  we  understand.  Over." 


"Now,  George,  I  want  you  to  try  the  effect 
of  fore-and-aft  control  on  your  air  speed.  To 
start  with,  adjust  your  throttle  setting  so  as 
to  reduce  speed  to  160  and  cruise  straight 
and  level.  But  watch  the  air  sf>eed  closely. 
Keep  it  over  120.  The  rudder  trim  is  just 
below  the  throttles  on  the  control  pedestal  and 
the  aileron  trim  is  under  that.  Got  it?  Over." 

Spencer  checked  with  his  hand,  holding  the 
plane  steady  with  the  other  and  with  braced 
legs.  "Right.  Tell  him  I'm  reducing  sp)eed." 

"O.K.,  Vancouver,  we're  doing  as  you  say." 

Time  ticked  away  as  the  speed  slowly 
dropped.  At  160  George  adjusted  the  trim  tabs 
and  held  up  his  thumb  to  Janet. 


"714  here,  Vancouver.  160  knots  on  the 
indicator." 

Treleaven  waited  until  he  had  struggled  out 
of  his  jacket  before  speaking.  "Right,  George. 
Try  a  little  fore-and-aft  movement.  Use  the 
control  column  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  full 
of  eggs,  and  watch  the  speed.  Keep  it  at  160. 
Over."  He  put  the  microphone  down.  "Where's 
the  radar  chief?" 

"Here." 

"At  what  range  will  this  aircraft  show  on 
your  scope?"  queried  Treleaven. 

"Sixty  miles,  thereabouts,  captain." 

"That's  no  good  for  a  while,  then,"  said 
Treleaven.  "I've  had  to  assume  that  he's  still 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAI 

heading  in  a  general  westerly  direction.  Next 
call,  though,  we'll  check  his  heading." 

"Yeah,"  said  Burdick.  He  offered  a  dg. 
arette,  which  the  pilot  refused. 

"If  he's  stayed  on  the  same  heading,"  con- 
tinued Treleaven,  looking  at  the  wall  map,  "hs 
can't  be  that  much  off  course,  and  we  can 
straighten  him  up  when  he  gets  in  our  radai 
range.  That  Air  Force  check  is  a  help." 

"Can't  he  come  in  on  the  beam?"  aske^ 
Burdick. 

■Right  now  he's  got  enough  to  worry  about 
If  I  try  to  get  him  on  the  beam,  he'll  have  to 
mess  around  with  the  radio,  changing  fre- 
quencies and  a  lot  of  other  stuff.  I'd  soonei 
take  a  chance,  Harry,  and  let  him  go  a  fevi 
miles  off  course." 
"That  makes  sense,"  Burdick  conceded. 
Treleaven  picked  up  the  microphone  bul 
waited,  his  eye  catching  that  of  the  controller, 
who  was  replacing  a  telephone  in  its  cradle. 

"Doctor  Davidson  is  downstairs,"  the  coly 
troller  told  him. 
"What  does  he  have  to  say?" 
"From  the  information  we've  got  he  agrees 
with  the  diagnosis  of  the  doctor  in  the  plane 
Shall  we  get  the  doctor  up  here  and  put  bin 
on  the  air?" 

"No,  Mr.  Grimsell.  It's  more  important 
right  now  to  fly  this  airplane.  We'll  leave  it  tc 
tliem  to  call  for  medical  advice  if  they  want  it 
don't  want  Spencer's  mind  distracted  if  I  car' 
help  it.  I  should  have  Davidson  stand  by  ii 
case  he's  needed."  Treleaven  spoke  into  th' 
microphone.  "Hullo,  George  Spencer.  Don 
Ibrget  that  lag  in  the  controls.  Just  take  i 
steadily.  Do  you  understand  that?" 

There  was  a  pause.  Then,  "He  understands 
Vancouver.  Over  " 
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lo  Spencer  it  seemed  as  if  the  airline  cap- 
tain must  have  read  his  thoughts.  He  hac 
moved  the  column  slowly  forward,  and  ther 
back  again,  but  there  had  been  no  response 
from  the  aircraft.  Now  he  tried  again.  Imper- 
ceptibly at  first,  the  nose  of  the  aircraft  begar 
to  dip.  Then,  so  suddenly  that  he  was  momen- 
tarily paralyzed  with  shock,  it  plunged  down- 
ward. Janet  bit  hard  on  her  lip  to  avoid  scream- 
ing. The  ASI  needle  began  to  swing  round . . 
180  ...  190  ...  200  ..  .  220.  Putting  all  hi^ 
weight  on  the  column,  Spencer  fought  tc 
bring  the  aircraft  back.  In  front  of  him  th( 
instrument  panel  seemed  alive.  The  climb 
and-descent  indicator  quivered  against  tlK 
bottom  of  the  glass.  The  little  facsimile  of  a 
plane  on  the  artificial  horizon  had  depressec 
its  port  wing  and  remained  in  that  positioa 
frightening.  On  the  face  of  the  altimeter  th( 
100-foot  hand  whirred  backward;  the  1000- 
foot  hand  less  quickly  but  still  terrifyingl) 
fast;  while  the  10,000-foot  needle  had  alread> 
stopped,  jammed  at  its  nadir. 

"Come  on,  you  slug,  come  on!"  he  shoute( 
as  the  nose  at  last  responded.  He  watched  thi 
three  altimeter  needles  begin  with  agonizinj 
slowness  to  wind  up  again,  registering  grad 
ually  increasing  height.  "Made  it!"  he  saidii 
relief  to  Janet,  forgetting  that  he  was  over- 
correcting. 

"Watch  it — watch  the  speed,"  she  exclaimed 
His  eyes  flicked  back  to  the  dial,  now  rap- 
idly falling  again.  160  ...  150  ..  .  140.  Ther 
he  had  it.  The  aircraft  settled  onto  an  ever 
keel  once  more  as  he  brought  it  into  straight 
and  level  flight. 

The  door  to  the  flight  deck  opened  behin<^ 
them  and  Doctor  Baird's  voice  called,  "What'j 
wrong?" 

Spencer  answered  loudly,  not  removing  hi: 
eyes  from  the  panel,  "Sorry,  doc.  I'm  tryin{ 
to  get  the  feel  of  her." 

"Well,  take  it  as  easy  as  you  can,  wil 
you?  Things  are  bad  enough  back  here." 

The  door  closed  again  and  Treleaven's  void 
came  on  the  air. 

"Hullo,  George  Spencer.  Everything  O.K.! 
Over." 

"All  under  control,  Vancouver,"  repliec 
Janet 

"Good.  What's  your  present  heading 

George?" 

Spencer  peered  down.  "Tell  him  the  mag- 
netic compass  is  still  showing  about  290  anc 
I've  been  keeping  fairly  steady  on  that."  Sh< 
did  so. 

"Very  well,  George.  Try  to  stay  on  thai 
heading.  You  may  be  a  little  out,  but  I'll  tel 
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lyou  when  to  correct.  Right  now  I  want  you 
to  feel  how  the  ship  handles  at  lower  speeds 
'when  the  flaps  and  wheels  are  down.  But 
^  don't  do  anything  until  I  give  you  the  in- 
structions. Is  that  clear?  Over." 

Janet  got  Spencer's  nod  and  asked  Tre- 
leaven  to  proceed. 

■Hullo,  714.  First  of  all,  throttle  back 
slightly,  not  much;  and  get  your  air  speed 
.steady  at  160  knots.  Adjust  your  trim  to  main- 
tain level  flight.  Then  tell  me  when  you're 
ready.  Over." 

Spencer  straightened  himself  and  called 
over,  "Watch  that  air  speed,  Janet.  You'll 
have  to  call  it  off  to  me  when  we  land,  so  you 
may  as  well  start  practicing  now." 

"It's  on  190,"  Janet  recited.  "200  .  .  . 
190.  ...  He  said  160,  Mr.  Spencer." 

"I  know.  I'm  going  to  throttle  back  a  bit." 

He  reached  out  for  the  throttles  and  eased 
ihem  back.  "What  is  it,  Janet?  What's  the 
speed?" 

•190,  180,  175,  170,  165,  155,  150   

That's  too  low!" 

"I  know.  Watch  it!  Watch  it!" 

His  hand  nursed  the  throttle  levers,  almost 
caressing  them  into  the  exact  position  to 
achieve  the  speed  he  wanted.  Janet's  eyes  were 
riveted  on  the  flickering  needle  of  the  dial. 

"150,  150,  155,  160  .  .  .  it's  steady  on  160." 

Spencer  putTcd  out  his  cheeks.  "Phew! 
That's  got  it.  Tell  him,  Jan." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  Our  speed  is  steady  on 
160.  Over." 

Trelcaven  sounded  impatient,  as  if  he  had 
expected  them  to  be  ready  before  this.  "O.K., 
714.  Now,  George,  1  want  you  to  put  on 
tifteen  degrees  of  Hap,  but  be  careful  not  to 
make  it  any  more.  The  flap  lever  is  at  the  base 
of  the  control  pedestal  and  marked  plainly; 


"It's  probably  hectic  down  there,"  said 
Janet,  who  had  a  very  good  idea  of  the  scene 
taking  place  at  the  airport. 

"Thank  you,  captain,"  she  said,  transmit- 
ting. "We're  starting  now.  Over."  At  a  nod 
from  Spencer  she  pushed  the  lever  down  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  while  Spencer  watched 
the  indicator  carefully. 

"Right.  Now  back  to  second  notch,"  he  told 
her. 

With  infinite  caution  he  cajoled  the  ASI 
needle  until  it  rested  steadily  at  140. 
"Tell  him,  Janet." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  Our  flaps  are  down 
fifteen  degrees  and  the  air  speed  is  140." 
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"714.  Are  you  still  maintaining  level  flight?" 

Spencer  nodded  to  her.  "Tell  him,  yes- 
well,  more  or  less,  anyway." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  More  or  less." 

"O.K.,  714.  Now  the  next  thing  is  to  put  the 
wheels  down.  Then  you'll  get  the  feel  of  the 
airplane  as  it  will  be  when  you're  landing. 
Try  to  keep  your  altitude  steady  and  your 
speed  at  140.  When  you  are  ready — and  make 
sure  you  are  ready — put  down  the  landing 
gear  and  let  the  speed  come  back  to  1 20.  You 
will  probably  have  to  advance  your  throttle 
setting  to  maintain  that  air  speed,  and  also 
adjust  the  trim.  Is  that  understood?  Tell  me 
if  you  are  doubtful  about  anything.  Over." 


"Ask  him,"  said  Spencer,  "what  about 
propeller  controls  and  mixture?" 

At  Janet's  question,  Treleaven  said  in  an 
aside  to  Burdick,  "Well,  this  guy's  thinking, 
anyway.  .  .  .  For  the  time  being,"  he  said 
into  the  microphone,  "leave  them  alone.  Just 
concentrate  on  holding  that  air  speed  steady 
with  the  wheels  and  flaps  down.  Later  on  I'll 
give  you  a  full  check  for  landing.  Over." 

"Tell  him,  understood,"  said  Spencer. 
"We're  putting  down  the  wheels  now."  He 
looked  apprehensively  at  the  selector  lever  by 
his  leg.  It  seemed  a  much  better  idea  to  keep 
both  hands  on  the  column.  "Look,  Janet,  I 
think  you'd  better  work  the  landing  gear  and 


teen  degrees  will  mean  moving  the  lever 
lown  to  the  second  notch.  The  flap  indicator 
[lial  is  in  the  center  of  the  panel— the  main 
panel.  Have  you  got  both  of  those?  Can  you 
them?  Over." 
Spencer  located  the  lever.  "Confirm  that," 
he  told  Janet,  "but  you' J  better  do  it.  Right?" 
She  acknowledged  to  Vancouver  and  sat 
jiting,  her  hand  on  the  lever. 
"Hullo,  714.  When  I  tell  you,  push  it  all  the 
Iway  down  and  watch  that  dial.  When  the 
■needle  reaches  fifteen  degrees,  pull  the  lever 
lup  and  leave  it  at  the  second  notch.  You'll 
|have  to  watch  and  be  ready  for  it.  Those  flaps 
ame  down  in  a  hurry.  AH  dear?" 
"We're  ready,  Vancouver,"  said  Janet. 
"Right.  Go  ahead,  then." 
She  prepared  to  depress  the  lever,  then 
erked  her  head  up  in  alarm. 
"The  air  speed!  It's  down  to  125." 
Spencer  pushed  the  control  column  for- 
Jward  and  roared,  "Call  it  off!  Call  it  off!" 

The  lurch  of  the  aircraft  brought  their 
Stomachs  to  their  mouths.  Janet  almost 
}uched  in  front  of  the  panel,  intoning  the 
ares. 

'135,  140,  150,  160,  170,  175  ..  .  can't  you 
leetit  back  to  160?" 

"I'm  trying,  I'm  trying."  Again  he  leveled 
loff  and  jockeyed  the  controls  until  the  ASI  had 
Ibeen  coaxed  back  to  the  reading  required.  He 
{passed  his  sleeve  hurriedly  over  his  forehead, 
fraid  to  remove  his  hand  from  the  column 
[for  long  enough  to  get  out  a  handkerchief. 
I'lhere  it  is.  160,  isn't  it?" 
"Yes,  that's  better." 

"Thank  God."  Spencer  sat  back  in  his  seat. 
"Hullo,  George,"  Treleaven's  voice  crack- 
lied  in  the  earphones.  "Are  your  flaps  down 
|yet?" 

"We're  just  about  to  put  them  down,  cap- 
|tain,"  said  Janet. 

"Hold  it.  I  omitted  to  tell  you  that  when  the 
Haps  are  down  you  will  lose  speed.  Bring  it 
|back  to  140.  Over." 

"Well,  I'll  be   "  Spencer  ejaculated, 

TThat's  mighty  nice  of  him.  He  cut  it  pretty 
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lAOIES    HOME  JOURN/i 


An  information-packed  article  about  your  baby's  care,  feeding,  growth  and  fun. 

Good  ways  to  handle 
your  "little  handful" 


Baby's  "first  course" 
-cereal  or  bottle? 

Don't  miss  baby's 

tax  benefits 


If  your  bnby  loves  io  t  hrow  fliinRs 
1111(1  cmply  wa.stchaskcts,  lie's  a 
typical  ((xldler!  Hut  how  can  you 
handle  this  hundle  ofenerfjy  without 
ruiiiiiii){  out  of  energy  yourself? 

•  When  hiihy  throwH  things,  rc- 
iniiid  yourself  that  throwing  is  a  new 
skill  and  skills  must  he  practiced. 
You'll  prohahly  soon  tired  re- 
t-uriiinn  what  he  tosses.  If  so,  try 
tying  his  toys  to  high  chair  or  crib 
with  sturdy  strings  (no  longer  than 
one  foot,  or  he  may  get  tangled  up). 
Then  he  can  learn  how  much  fun 
it  is  to  "go  (ishing." 

•  Foot-in-the-mouth  is  a  favorite 
game  with  7-month-olds.  This  neat 
trick  (ever  try  it?)  re(|uires  many  skills: 
grabbing  the  foot,  holding  on,  pulling 
it  up  to  chew  on.  More  fun  than  toys. 

•  You  should  see  Heinz  new  multi- 
million-dollar Research  Center!  In  this 
beautiful  ultramodern  building,  you'd 
be  amazed  at  the  many  ways  Heinz 
scientists  and  quality-control  experts 
constantly  check  your  baby's  food — to 
make  it  even  more  delicious  and  nutri- 
tious. You're  cordially  invited  to  visit 
us  whenever  you  come  to  Pittsburgh. 


•  Remember:  distracting  works 
better  than  scolding.  When  hahy 
heads  for  the  wastebasket,  see  if  he'll 
settle  for  a  pail  of  blocks  instead.  Or 
let  music  helpdiv»'rt  him  from  fjirbid- 
den  territory  —  he'll  sonn'times  pau.s<' 
to  swing  and  sway  to  the  rhythm. 

•  As  you  like  it:  An  Ohio  mother's 
letter  is  t  ypical  of  thousands  praising 
the  exclusive  new  screw  caps  now  on 
many  Heinz  Haby  Foods.  She  writes: 
"Your  new  screw-off  cap  makes 
everything  easier.  It  .saves  time — 
opens  with  a  twist.  And  is  .so  ea.sy 
to  reseal  for  refrigerator  storage." 


•  Which  comes  first  at  mealtime 
— formula  or  cereal?  Some  babies 
are  so  fond  of  their  bottle  they  resent 
solid  food  till  they've  had  a  good 
drink  of  milk.  Others  happily  lap  up 
cereal  first  and  finish  off  with  for- 
mula. Let  your  baby  decide  which 
suits  him  better.  He'll  love  all  five 
Heinz  Pre-cooked  Cereals:  delicious 
Rice,  Barley,  Oatmeal,  Mixed  Cere- 
als and  High  Protein. 


•  Baby  brings  tax  savings  along 
with  other  joys!  Even  if  he  arrived 
a  minute  before  midnight  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  your  newborn  counts  as 
a  $600  federal  income  tax  exemption 
— worth  at  least  $120  in  taxes.  You 
may  be  entitled  to  a  refund  on  your 
final  1958  tax  return.  Another  tip: 
When  you  have  a  baby,  tell  your 
hubby's  boss.  He'll  withhold  less  tax. 

Over  100  Better-Tasting 
Strained  and  Junior 

HEINZ 

Baby  Foods 

.including  meats,  cereals  and  juices 


call  off  the  air  speed  as  the  wheels  come 
down." 

Janet  complied.  The  arrest  in  their  forward 
flight  was  so  pronounced  that  it  was  like  ap- 
plying a  brake,  jerking  them  in  their  seats. 

"130,  125,  120,  1 15   It's  too  low." 

"Keep  calling!" 

"115,  120,  120  ..  .  steady  on  120." 

"I'll  get  this  thing  yet,"  Spencer  panted. 
"She's  like  the  Queen  Mary." 

Treleaven's  voice  came  up  with  a  hint  of 
anxiety.  "All  O.K.,  George?  Your  wheels 
should  be  down  by  now." 

"Wheels  down,  Vancouver." 

"Look  for  three  green  lights  to  show  you 
that  they're  locked.  Also,  there's  a  pressure 
gauge  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  center  panel, 
and  the  needle  should  be  in  the  green  range. 
Check." 

"Are  they  on?"  asked  Spencer.  Janet  looked 
and  nodded.  "Better  tell  him,  then." 

"Yes,  Vancouver.  All  correct." 

"And  say  she  still  handles  like  a  wet  sponge, 
only  more  so." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  The  pilot  says  she  still 
handles  like  a  sponge,  only  more  so." 

Don't  worry  about  that.  Now  we'll  put 
on  full  flaps,  and  you'll  have  the  proper  feel 
of  the  aircraft  on  landing.  You'll  soon  get  the 
hang  of  it.  Now  follow  me  closely.  Put 
full  flap  on,  bring  your  air  speed  back  to  1 10 
knots  and  trim  to  hold  you  steady.  Adjust  the 
throttle  to  maintain  the  altitude.  Then  I'll  give 
you  instructions  for  holding  your  height  and 
air  speed  while  you  raise 
the  landing  gear  and  flaps.  _  ^ 
Over." 

"Did  you  say  110,  cap- 
fain?"  Janet  queried. 

"  110  is  correct,  Janet." 

"Tell  him,  yes.  We  are 
putting  on  full  flap  now." 

Once  more  her  hand 
pushed  hard  on  the  flap 
lever  and  the  air  sp>eed 
started  to  fall. 

"120,"  she  said,  "115,  115,  110,  110  " 

Spencer's  voice  was  tight  with  the  effort  of 
will  he  was  imposing  on  himself.  "All  right, 
Janet.  Let  him  know.  She's  a  ton  weight." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  Flaps  are  full  on  and 
the  air  speed  is  1 10.  Mr.  Spencer  says  she  is 
heavier  than  ever." 

"Nice  going,  George.  We'll  make  an  airline 
pilot  of  you  yet.  Now  we'll  get  you  back  to 
where  you  were  and  then  run  through  the  pro- 
cedure again,  with  certain  variations  regarding 
props,  mixture,  and  so  on.  O.K.?  Over." 

"Again!"  Spencer  groaned.  "I  don't  know 
if  I  can  take  it.  All  right.  Janet." 

"O.K.,  Vancouver.  We're  ready." 

"Right,  714.  Using  the  reverse  procedure, 
adjust  your  flaps  to  read  fifteen  degrees  and 
speed  120  knots.  You  will  have  to  throttle 
back  slightly  to  keep  that  speed.  Go  ahead." 

Reaching  down,  Janet  grasped  the  flap 
lever  and  gave  it  a  tug.  It  failed  to  move.  She 
bent  closer  and  tried  again. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Spencer. 

"Sort  of  stiff.  1  can't  seem  to  move  it  this 
time." 

"Shouldn't  be.  Give  it  a  good  steady  pull." 

"It  must  be  me.  I  just  can't  make  it  budge." 

"Here.  Let  me."  He  took  his  hand  off  the 
column  and  pulled  the  lever  back  effortlessly. 
"There,  you  see.  You've  got  to  have  the  touch. 
Now  if  you'll  just  rest  it  in  the  second  " 

"Look  out !"  she  screamed.  "The  airspeed !" 

It  was  90,  moving  to  75. 

Bracing  himself  against  the  sudden  acute 
angle  of  the  flight  deck.  Spencer  knew  they 
were  in  a  bad  stall,  an  incipient  spin.  Keep  your 
head,  he  ordered  himself  savagely — think.  If 
she  spins,  we're  finished.  Which  way  is  the  stall  ? 
It's  to  the  left.  Try  to  remember  what  they 
taught  you  at  flying  school.  Stick  forward  and 
hard  opposite  rudder.  Stick  forward.  Keep  it 
forward.  We're  gaining  speed.  Opposite  rudder. 
Now!  Watch  the  instruments.  They  can't  be 
right — /  can  feel  us  turning!  No — trust  them. 
You  must  trust  them.  Be  ready  to  straighten. 
That's  it.  Come  on.  Come  on,  lady,  come  on. 

"The  mountains!"  It  was  almost  a  scream 
from  Janet.  "I  can  see  the  ground!" 

Ease  hack.  Ease  hack.  Not  too  fast.  Hold  the 
air  speed  steady.  We're  coming  out  .  .  .  we're 
coming  out ! 


I  haard  ■  man  toy  that 
brigandi  demand  your 
money  or  your  life, 
whereof  women  require 

both.  SAMUEL  BUTLER 


"105, 110, 115,"  Janet  read  offin  a  strangle] 
tone.  "It's  completely  black  now.  We  must 
in  fog  or  something." 

"Get  the  wheels  up!" 

"The  mountains !  We  must  " 

"Get  the  wheels  up,  I  said!" 

The  door  to  the  flight  deck  crashed  opei 
There  were  sounds  of  crying  and  angry  voi 

"What  are  they  doing?"  came  a  yell  from 
woman. 

"There's  something  wrong!  I'm  going 
find  out  what  it  is!" 

"Get  back  to  your  seat."  This  was  Baird 
voice. 

"Let  me  through!" 

The  silhouette  of  a  man  filled  the  doorwa; 
peering  into  the  darkness  of  the  flight  decl 
He  lurched  forward,  grabbing  hold  of  anj 
thing  to  keep  himself  upright,  and  stared 
petrified  disbelief  at  the  back  of  Spencer 
head  and  then  down  at  the  prostrate  figure 
of  the  two  men  on  the  floor. 

His  voice  was  a  shriek.  "He's  not  the  pilot 
We  shall  all  be  killed!  We're  going  to  crash  I 

Wreathed  in  woolly  haloes,  the  neon  ligh 
at  the  entrance  to  the  reception  building  > 
Vancouver  Airport  glistened  back  from  tl 
wet  driveway. 

A  mud-streaked  cr.r  braked  harshly,  swui 
over  to  the  parking  lot,  its  tires  squealing  on  t  i 
asphalt,  and  stopped  abruptly.  On  the  Ic 
hand  side  of  its  windshield  was  pasted  a  ri 
sticker,  press.  A  big  man,  thickset,  with  gra 
ing  hair  and  wearing  an  op)en  trench  coat,  g 
out  and  slammed  the  doc 
I  -  ^  '  walked  rapidly  over 

Reception,  nodded  to  tl 
patrolman  and  hurried  ii 
side.  Dodging  two  intei 
in  white  medical  coats, 
looked  round  for  the  Map] 
Leaf  Air  Charter  Compi 
desk  and  made  his  way  o' 
to  it  quickly .  Two  men  st 
there  in  discussion. 
"What's  the  scon 
Terry?"  asked  the  big  man. 

"I've  given  the  office  what  I've  got, 
Jessup,"  said  the  other  man,  who  was  muc 
younger.  "This  is  Ralph  Jessup — Canadis 
International  News,"  he  added  to  the  pa 
senger  agent. 

"Who's  handling  it  here?"  asked  Jessup. 
"I  think  Mr.  Howard  is  about  to  make 
statement  in  the  press  room,"  said  the 
senger  agent. 

"Let's  go,"  said  Jessup.  He  took  the  youn| 
man  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  away. 

They  turned  as  a  youngish  man  entei 
holding  in  his  hand  some  slips  of  paper, 
was  Cliff  Howard.  He  did  not  smile  at  tl 
newsmen,  although  most  of  them  were 
sonal  friends  of  his. 

Howard  glanced  down  at  the  papers  in 
hand  then  back  at  the  men  "All  right," 
said.  "Here  it  is.  A  Maple  Leaf  Empress ' 
chartered  in  Toronto  to  bring  supporters 
the  ball  game  today.  On  the  Winnipeg  leg  bol 
the  pilot  and  the  copilot  have  been  taken  il 
A  passenger  is  at  the  controls.  He  hasn't  ha 
experience  with  this  type  of  airplane  befod 
We're   talking   him    down— Captain  Pa| 
Treleaven,  Cross-Canada's  chief  pilot,  is 
the  job— but  the  authorities  thought  it  adv^ 
able  to  take  precautionary  measures  in  cle 
ing  the  area  and  bringing  in  extra  help  in  i 
of  accident." 

There  was  a  pause  "I  guess  there's 
much  more  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Howa 
apologetically.  "We're  doing  all  we  can 
I'd  sure  appreciate  it  if  " 

"Cliff,  what  are  you  giving  us?"  protesft 
Stephens.  "How  does  it  happen  both  the  pilO 
are  ill?" 

Howard  shrugged  uncomfortably, 
don't  yet  know  for  sure.  We  have  do 
standing  by  " 

"Now  listen,"  Jessup  interrupted  tersel| 
"This  is  no  time  to  play  the  innocent. 
Let's  start  aga-n.  What's  the  truth  about  \ 
rumor  ol^ food  poisoning?" 

Howard  breathed  deeply.  He  smiled 
made  a  dramatic  gesture  of  flipping  notes  ' 
the  floor.  "Look,  boys,"  he  said  expansivell 
"I'll  Jay  it  on  the  line  for  you— you  knowjl 
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New  for  youncl  lioinemakers 

Ihe  lS)mg  Budd  et  S I N  G  E  R 


Versatile  .  .  .  even  lets  you  do  cord- 
ing hy  machine!  Easy  to  use,  too.  You 
can  whip  up  things  for  the  family  and 
your  home  right  away. 


Variety  of  cabinets  for  the  Young- 
Budget  SINGER.  Blonde  or  walnut  finish 
.  .  .  some  double  as  desks  .  .  .  dressing 
tables.  Attractively  priced,  too. 


Tortable  Model 


ni9 


50 


Buy  it  portable  il  >pa(e  is  your  proh- 
IfiTi.  Maiiiixime.  matching-green  carrying 
i  a>e  takes  up  no  more  room  than  an  over- 
night case.  Lightweight,  too. 


$12^0  delivers  il  lo  your  home. 
Balance  as  little  as  *T*  a  week 
with  the  SINGER  Budget  Plan. 


Built  to  meet  the  sewing-  needs  of 

young  families  . . ,  priced  to  iit  the  young  budget ! 

Here  in  one  sleek,  new  SINGER*  Sewing  Machine  are  all 
the  features  young  homemakers  want  most: 

•  Features  you'd  expect  to  find  in  more  expensive  machines 

•  Easy  to  use— simplified  threading — top  round  bohbin 

•  Sleek,  new  design — new,  soft  green  color 

•  Sews  beautifully  backward  and  forward 

•  Dependable  and  rugged  as  only  a  SINGER  can  be 

And,  its  sleek,  little  price  even  includes  the  famous  SINGER 
Sewing  Course.  See  it.  Sew  on  it.  The  machine  designed 
specially  for  young  homemakers — the  Young-Budget  SINGER. 

SINGER  offers  a  machine  for  every  purse  and   jt  #  y>*>0 
purpose.  See  the  new  SPARTAN*  Portable  only     ^  ' 

SINGER  SEWING  CENTER 

I*  Also  headquarters  for  SINGER*  Vacuum  Cleaners 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  SINCER  SKWING  MACHINE  CO. 

*A  Trademark  of  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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never  hold  back  from  you  if  I  can  help  it. 
What's  happening  tonight  is  a  big  emergency- 
why  should  I  pretend  it  isn't?— but  everything 
that's  humanly  possible  is  being  done  to 
minimize  the  risk.  Frankly,  I've  never  seen 
anything  " 

"The  story,  Howard!" 

"Sure,  sure.  But  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  nothing  I  say  can  be  taken  as  an  official 
statement,  on  behalf  of  either  the  airport  or  the 
Maple  Leaf  AirCharterCompany.  All  I  can  tell 
you  is  this,  and  I  want  you  to  get  it  straight.  Fog 
delayed  the  departure  of  the  Empress  from  To- 
ronto and  it  was  late  on  arrival  at  Winnipeg— 


so  late  that  the  normal  caterers  were  not  avail- 
able. Food  was  obtained  from  another  firm 
instead.  Some  of  that  food  was  fish,  and  some 
of  that  fish,  gentlemen,  may— I  repeat,  may- 
have  been  contaminated.  The  usual  procedure 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  public-health  au- 
thorities in  Winnipeg." 

"What  about  the  guy  who's  taken  over?" 

"The  plane's  crew  is  one  of  Maple  Leaf's 
most  experienced  teams—  Captain  Lee  Dun- 
ning, First  Officer  Peter  Levinson  and  Stew- 
ardess Janet  Benson — I've  got  full  details 
right  here  " 

"Save  that,"  said  Jessup.  "We'll  pick  it  up 
later."  Two  more  newsmen  hurried  into  the 


room  and  pushed  into  the  group.  "What's  the 
story  on  the  passenger  who's  flying  the  crate?" 

"My  information  is  that  the  first  officer, 
then  the  captain  were  taken  sick.  Luckily  there 
was  a  passenger  on  board  who  had  piloted  be- 
fore and  he  took  over  the  controls.  Name  of 
George  Spencer,  from  Winnipeg,  I  assume — 
he  joined  the  plane  there." 

"When  you  say  he  has  flown  before,  do 
you  mean  he's  an  ex-airline  pilot?" 

"Well,  no.  I  believe  he  flew  extensively  in 
the  war  in  smaller  aircraft  " 

"In  the  war?  That  was  years  ago." 

"What  kind  of  smaller  aircraft?"  Jessup  de- 
manded. 


"Spitfires,  Mustangs,  quite  a  wide  range 
of  " 

"Hold  it.  Those  were  fighters.  You  mean 
that  an  ex-wartime  pilot  who  was  used  f 
single-engine  fighters  can  handle  after  all  these 
years  a  multiengine  airliner?"  There  was  a 
scramble  as  two  or  three  of  the  newsmen 
broke  away  to  the  telephone  booths. 

"Naturally  there  is  some  risk,"  Howard 
conceded,  "which  is  why  the  precaution  has 
been  taken  of  clearing  the  immediate  vicinity. 
But  there's  no  reason  to  " 

"Some  risk!"  echoed  Jessup.  "Cliff,  if  you 
hole  up  on  this  one  " 

"I've  told  you,  Jess,  that's  all  I  have  on  him. 
He  seems  to  be  doing  well  on  the  last  report." 

"How  long  have  we  got  before  the  crash?" 

Howard  jerked  round.  "Don't  assume 
that,"  he  retorted.  "She's  due  in  round  about 
an  hour,  maybe  less." 

"Are  you  beaming  her  in?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  Captain  Treleaven 
intends  to  talk  her  down.  The  air  lanes  and  the 
field  have  been  cleared.  The  city  fire  depart- 
ment is  moving  in  extra  help,  just  in  case." 

Jessup  gripped  the  public-relations  man  by 
the  shoulder.  "You've  been  a  newspaperman. 
Cliff.  Either  way  this  will  be  the  biggest  air 
story  for  years,  and  you  know  it.  In  an  hour's 
time  this  place  will  be  stiff  with  reporters, 
newsreels,  TV,  the  lot.  You've  got  to  help  us 
now,  unless  you  want  us  busting  out  all  over 
the  airport.  Get  us  the  exact  present  positior 
and  you  can  take  a  breather  for  a  few  minuter 
while  we  get  our  stories  through." 

"O.K."  Howard  picked  up  an  internal  tele 
phone  from  the  table.  "This  is  Howard.  Con 
trol  Room,  please."  He  pulled  down  his  lowe 
lip  at  Jessup.  "You'll  get  me  crucified.  HuUo 
Control?  Is  Burdick  there?  Put  me  on,  it'; 
urgent.  .  .  .  Hullo,  Harry?  The  press  ar 
crowding  up,  Harry.  I  can't  hold  them  much 
longer.  They  want  the  full  situation  as  of  now' 
They've  got  deadlines  to  meet." 

"Of  course!"  snorted  Burdick  sarcastically 
in  the  Control  Room.  "Certainly !  We'llarrange 
for  the  flight  to  crash  before  their  deadlines 
Anything  for  the  newspapers!" 

"Take  it  easy,  Harry,"  urged  Howard, 
"These  guys  are  doing  their  job." 

Burdick  lowered  the  telephone  and  said  t 
the  controller,  "Things  are  boiling  up  a  bit  fo 
Cliff  Howard.  I  don't  want  to  leave  here.  Di 
you  think  Stan  could  take  a  few  minutes  ou 
to  talk  to  the  press?" 

"I  think  so,"  answered  the  controller. 

"The  assistant  controller  is  coming  down 
Cliff,"  said  Burdick,  and  rang  off. 

He  heaved  his  bulk  over  to  the  two  men  a 
the  radio  panel,  mopping  his  face.  "Are  yoi 
getting  anything?"  he  asked. 

Treleaven  shook  his  head.  His  face  was  gra; 
with  fatigue.  "No,"  he  said.  "They've  gone.' 

The  controller  rapped  to  the  switchboan 
operator,  "Teletype  Calgary  and  Seattle,  pri 
ority.  Find  out  if  they're  still  receiving  714." 

"714,  714.  Vancouver  Control  to  714,' 
called  the  radio  operator  into  the  microphone 
"Hullo,  714.  714,  this  is  Vancouver." 

He  called  over  his  shoulder,  "I  can  hea 
someihing  ...  it  may  be  them.  I  can't  be  s 
If  it  is,  they're  off  frequency." 

"We'll  have  to  take  a  chance,"  said  T 
leaven.  "Tell  them  to  change  frequency." 

"Flight  714,"  called  the  operator.  "This  i 
Vancouver.  Change  your  frequency  to  128. 
Do  you  hear  that?  Frequency  128.3." 

Burdick  plumped  back  on  to  a  comer  of  tb 
center  table.  His  hand  left  a  moist  mark  oi 
the  woodwork.  "This  can't  happen— it  can't, 
he  protested  in  a  gravel  voice,  staring  at  th 
radio  panel.  "If  we've  lost  them  now,  they' 
fry — every  last  man  jack  of  them." 

Like  a  man  in  a  nightmare,  possessed  wi 
the  fury  of  desperation.  Spencer  fought  to 
gain  control  of  the  aircraft,  one  hand  on 
throttle  levers  and  the  other  gripped  tightly  o 
the  wheel.  Within  him,  oddly  at  variance  wit 
the  strong  sense  of  unreality,  he  felt  scorchi" 
anger  and  self-disgust.  Somewhere  along  t 
line,  and  quickly,  he  had  not  only  lost  altitu 
but  practically  all  his  air  speed  too.  Som 
thing  had  happened  to  distract  him,  that  w£ 
all  he  could  remember. 

"We're  gaining  height,"  came  Janet's  void 
He  remembered  her  with  a  shock  and  in  thi 


Who  could  resist  those  Uaoquel  i  ne  shoes! 

Newest  Jacqueline  enticement,  the  shining  patent  shoe.  It's  a  jewel-like  setting  for  your  foot 
and  the  glowiest  seasoning  for  a  Spring  costume.  At  fine  stores  throughout  the  countrj^ 

more  women  wmr  Jacqueline  than  any  other  fashion  shoe  at  10.95  to  12.95 

WOHL  SHOE  COMPANY  •  SAINT  LOUIS,  MISSOURI  •  A  Division  of  Brown  Shoe  Company 
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L  ent  heard  a  man  shouting,  "He's  not  the 
u  They're  stretched  out  there,  both  of 
( .  We're  done  for!" 

'  lut  up  and  sit  down!"  rasped  Baird 

Sou  can't  order  me  about  " 
said  get  baci< !  Sit  down !" 
11  right,  doctor,"  came  the  adenoidal 
of  'Otpot,  the  man  from  Lancashire, 

jleave  him  to  me.  Now,  you  " 

;ncer  shut  his  eyes  for  an  instant  in  an 
to  clear  the  dancing  of  the  illuminated 

rd's  voice  called  from  the  doorway, 
!  the  rising  thunder  of  the  engines,  "What 
igon,  anyway,  in  there?" 
mcer  answered,  "Sorry,  doc.  I  just 
n't  hold  her.  I  think  it's  O.K.  now." 
y  to  keep  level,  at  least,"  Baird  com- 
d.  "There  are  people  very,  very  ill  back 
'  Then  the  door  slammed  shut,  cutting 

fr. 

ncer  breathed  deeply.  Then,  "Let's  get 
jn  the  radio,"  he  said.  "We'd  better  re- 
Fell  them  what  happened,  and  that  I'm 
ling  height." 

et  pressed  her  microphone  button  to 
lit  and  called  Vancouver.  For  the  lirst 
liere  was  no  immediate  acknowledgment 
ly.  She  called  again.  There  was  nothing. 
Sneer  felt  the  familiar  stab  of  fear.  He 
>n  himself  to  control  it.  "What's  wrong?" 
il  her.  "Are  you  sure  you're  on  the 

I  think  so." 
■  i\v  into  your  mike.  If  it's  alive  you'll 
ja  ourself." 

S  did  so.  "Yes,  I  heard  all  right.  Hullo, 
^  i\cr.  Hullo,  Vancouver.  This  is  714. 
hear  me?  Over." 


le  shortait  way  to  do  many  thingi 
to  do  only  on*  thing  at  a  time. 

CECIL 

Si  ice. 

"I  llo,  Vancouver.  This  is  714.  Please  an- 
vei  )ver." 
St  silence. 

"I  me,"  said  Spencer.  He  took  his  rigiit 
anirom  the  throttle  and  depressed  his  mi- 
'oj-  ine  button.  "Hullo,  Vancouver.  Hullo, 
\er.  This  is  Spencer,  714.  Emergency, 

-  ucy.  Come  in,  please." 

Tl  silence  seemed  as  solid  and  as  tangible 
sa.ill. 

"1,1  getting  a  reading  on  the  transmitting 
iai.  said  Spencer.  "I'm  sure  we're  sending 
'.K  He  tried  again,  with  no  result.  "Calling 
list  ions.  Mayday,  mayday,  mayday.  This  is 
ligl  714,  in  serious  trouble.  Gome  in  any- 
od;  Over."  The  ether  seemed  completely 
eac  That  settles  it.  We  must  be  off  fre- 
uer  ." 

'  V  could  that  have  happened?" 
I  t  ask  me.  Anything  can  hapjjen,  the 
■i>  e  were  just  now.  You'll  have  to  go 
)ur  he  dial,  Janet." 

"I  t  that  risky — to  change  our  frequency  ?" 
le  s.ed. 

"1  my  guess  it's  already  changed.  All  I 
that  without  the  radio  1  might  as  well 
nose  down  right  now  and  get  it  over, 
doi  know  where  we  are,  and  even  if  I  did  I 
T':  y  couldn't  land  in  one  piece." 

slid  out  of  her  seat,  trailing  the  cord 
:r  headset  behind  her,  and  reached  up 
adio  panel.  She  clicked  the  channel  se- 
ound  slowly.  There  was  a  succession  of 
'  and  splutters. 

been  right  the  way  round,"  she  said, 
p  at  it,"  Spencer  told  her.  "You've  got 
omething.  If  we  have  to,  we'll  call  on 
lannel  in  turn."  There  was  a  sudden, 
voice.  "Wait,  what's  that?"  Janet 
back  hurriedly.  "Give  it  more  vol- 

-  to  128.3,"  said  the  voice  with  startling 
s.  "Vancouver  Control  to  Flight  714. 
to  frequency  128.3.  Reply  please. 

it  there,"  said  Spencer.  "Better  ac- 
ige  it,  quick." 


Janet  climbed  back  into  her  seat  and  called 
rapidly,  "Hullo,  Vancouver.  714  answering. 
Receiving  you  loud  and  clear.  Over." 

With  no  perceptible  pause  Vancouver  came 
back,  the  voice  of  the  dispatcher  charged  with 
eagerness  and  relief. 

"714.  This  is  Vancouver.  We  lost  you.  What 
happened?  Over." 

"Vancouver,  are  we  glad  to  hear  you!"  said 
Janet,  holding  her  forehead.  "We  had  some 
trouble.  The  airplane  stalled  and  the  radio 
went  off.  But  it's  all  right  now— we're  climb- 
ing again.  Over." 

This  time  it  was  Treleaven  speaking.  "Hullo, 
Janet.  I'm  glad  you  had  the  good  sense  to 


realize  you  were  off  frequency.  You've  prob- 
ably had  a  bit  of  a  scare,  so  we'll  take  it  easy 
for  a  minute  or  two.  While  you're  getting 
some  height  under  you  I  want  you  to  give  me 
some  readings  from  the  instrument  panel. 
We'll  start  with  the  fuel-tank  gauges." 

While  the  captain  recited  the  information  he 
wanted,  the  door  to  the  passenger  deck  opened 
and  Baird  looked  in  again,  about  to  call  to  the 
two  figures  forward.  He  took  in  their  concen- 
tration on  the  instrument  panel  and  checked 
himself.  Then  he  entered,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him,  and  dropped  on  one  knee  beside  the 
forms  of  the  pilot  and  first  officer,  using  his 
ophthalmoscope  as  a  flashlight  to  examine 


their  faces.  Dun  had  rolled  partly  out  of  his 
blankets  and  was  moaning  softly.  Pete  ap- 
peared to  be  unconscious. 

The  doctor  readjusted  the  covers,  wrapping 
them  in  tightly.  Then  he  rose,  bracing  himself 
against  the  tilt  of  the  deck.  Janet  was  relaying 
figures  into  her  microphone.  Without  a  word 
the  doctor  let  himself  out,  carefully  sliding  the 
door  closed. 

The  scene  outside  resembled  a  vast  casualty 
ambulance  rather  than  the  passenger  deck  of 
an  airliner.  At  intervals  along  the  crowded 
cabin,  their  reclining  seats  fully  extended,  sick 
passengers  lay  swaddled  in  rugs.  One  or  two 
were  quite  motionless,  scarcely  breathing. 
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'Otpot,  the  perky  little  Lancashire  man, 
came  along  to  the  doctor.  "How  much  longer 
is  there  to  go?" 

"I've  no  idea.  I've  lost  all  sense  of  time.  But 
if  we're  on  course  it  can't  be  long  now." 

'Otpot  put  to  him  as  quietly  as  he  could, 
"What  d'you  really  think,  doc?  'Ave  we  got  a 
chance?" 

Baird  shook  the  question  off  in  tired  irrita- 
tion. "Why  ask  me?  There's  always  a  chance, 
I  suppose.  It  isn't  going  to  make  much  odds  to 
some  of  the  folk  here  before  long." 

He  squatted  down  to  look  at  Mrs.  Childer. 
Her  husband  demanded  hoarsely,  "Doctor,  is 
there  nothing  we  can  do  for  her?" 

Baird  looked  at  the  closed,  sunken  eyes  of 
the  woman.  He  said  slowly,  "Mr.  Childer, 
you've  a  right  to  know  the  truth.  We're  mak- 
ing all  the  speed  we  possibly  can,  but  at  best  it 
will  be  touch  and  go  for  your  wife.  I've  done 
what  I  could  for  her,  and  I'll  continue  to  do 
it,  but  it's  pathetically  little.  Keep  her  really 
warm.  Keep  her  lips  moistened.  If  you  can  get 
her  to  take  a  little  water  now  and  then,  so 
much  the  better.  Remember  she's  lost  a  very 
critical  amount  of  body  fluids." 

At  that  moment,  in  the  Control  Room  at 
Vancouver,  Harry  Burdick  was  in  the  process 
of  replacing  some  of 


his  own  body  fluid 
with  another  carton 
of  coffee.  In  addition 
to  the  microphone  in 
his  hand,  Treleaven 
now  had  on  a  head- 
set. Into  the  latter  he 
was  asking,  "Radar, 
are  you  getting  any- 
thing at  all?" 

From  another  part 
of  the  building  the 
chief  radar  operator 
answered,  "Not  a 
thing  yet." 

"I  can't  under- 
stand it,"  Treleaven 
said  to  the  controller. 
"They  ought  to  be 
in  range  by  now." 

Burdick  volun- 
teered, "Don't  for- 
get he  lost  speed  in 
that  last  practice." 

"Yes,  that's  so," 
Treleaven  agreed. 
Into  his  headset  he 
said,  "Radar,  let  me 
know  the  instant  you 
get  something."  To 

the  controller,  "I  daren't  bring  him  down 
through  cloud  without  knowing  where  he  is. 
Ask  the  Air  Force  for  another  check,  will  you, 
Mr.  Grimsell?"  He  nodded  to  the  radio  oper- 
ator. "Put  me  on  the  air.  .  .  .  Hullo,  714.  Now 
listen  carefully,  George.  We  are  going  through 
that  drill  again,  but  before  we  start  I  want  to 
explain  a  few  things.  Are  you  with  me?  Over." 

Janet  replied,  "Go  ahead,  Vancouver.  We 
are  listening  carefully.  Over." 

Right,  714.  Now  before  you  can  land,  cer- 
tain checks  and  adjustments  must  be  carried 
out.  I'll  tell  you  when  and  how  to  do  them 
later.  Now  I  just  want  to  run  over  them  to  pre- 
pare you.  First,  the  hydraulic  booster  pump 
must  be  switched  on.  Then  the  brake  pressure 
must  be  showing  about  900  to  1000  pounds  a 
square  inch.  You'll  maybe  remember  some- 
thing along  these  lines  from  your  fighter 
planes.  Next,  after  the  wheels  are  lowered 
you  turn  on  the  fuel  booster  pumps  and  check 
that  the  gas  feed  is  sufficient.  Lastly,  the  mix- 
ture has  to  be  made  good  and  rich  and  the 
propellers  set.  Got  all  that?  We'll  take  it  step 
by  step  as  you  come  in  so  that  Janet  can  set 
the  switches.  Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  where 
each  of  them  is.  Here  we  go." 

Janet  and  Spencer  identified  each  control  as 
they  were  directed. 

"Tell  him  we  have  them  pinpointed,  Janet." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  We're  O.K.  on  that." 

"Right,  714.  Check  again  that  you  are  in 
level  flight.  Over." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  Yes,  flying  level  now 
and  above  cloud." 

"Right,  714.  Now,  George,  let's  have  fifteen 
degrees  of  flap  again,  speed  140,  and  we'll  go 


through  the  wheel-lowering  routine.  Watc 
that  air  speed  like  a  hawk  this  time.  If  you' 
ready,  let's  go." 

Grimly  Spencer  began  the  procedure,  fc 
lowing  each  instruction  with  complete  co! 
centration  while  Janet  anxiously  counted  ij 
the  air  speed  and  operated  the  flap  and  under 
carriage  levels.  Once  again  they  felt  the  sha 
jolt  as  their  speed  was  arrested.  The  first  tent 
tive  streaks  of  dawn  were  glimmering  to  ea 
ward 

In  the  Control  Room,  Treleaven  took  t 
opportunity  to  gulp  some  cold  coffee.  He  a 
cepted  a  cigarette  from  Burdick  and  exhal 
the  smoke  noisily.  He  looked  haggard,  with 
blue  stubble  around  his  chin. 

"How  do  you  read  the  situation  now 
queried  the  airline  manager 

"It's  as  well  as  can  be  expected,"  said  t 
captain,  "but  time's  running  dangerou! 
short.  He  should  have  at  least  a  dozen  ni 
through  this  flap-and-wheels  drill  alone.  Wi 
luck  we'll  get  about  three  in  before  he's  ov( 
head — that  is,  if  he's  on  course. 

"You're  going  to  give  him  practice  a 
proaches?"  put  in  the  controller, 

"I  must.  Without  at  least  two  or  thret 
wouldn't  give  a  red  cent  for  his  chances.  IT 
man    up  there 
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frightened  out  of 
wits,  and  with  go 
reason.  If  his  nei 
doesn't  hold,  X\ 
may  stand  m( 
chance  by  ditch 
off-shore  in  i 
strait." 

"But— the 
pact!"  Burdick 
claimed.  "And 
sick  p)eople— and  i- 
aircraft.  It'd  be 
total  loss." 

"It  would  be 
calculated  risk,"s< 
Treleaven  icily, 
he  crashes  here,  f 
is  almost  certain  a 
we'll  be  lucky  to  sa 
anyone.  He  mayev 
take  some  grou 
installation  withhi 
Whereas  if  he  pi 
down  on  the  oce 
he'll  break  up  t 
airplane,  sure,  I 
we  stand  a  chance 
saving  some  of  t 
passengers  if  not  t 
very  sick  ones.  I  don't  want  to  do  it.  It  woi 
amount  to  abandoning  the  sick  passenge 
But  it  may  be  necessary."  He  spoke  into  I 
headset.  "Radar,  are  you  getting  anything 
"Still  nothing,"  came  the  even,  impersoi 
reply.  "Hold  it,  though.  Wait  a  minute.  T 
may  be  something.  .  .  .  Yes,  captain.  I  h;l 
him  now.  He's  ten  miles  south  of  track.  H 
him  turn  right  onto  a  heading  of  265." 

"Nice  work,"  said  Treleaven.  He  nodde. 
be  put  on  the  air  as  the  switchboard  oper. 
called  across,  "Air  Force  report  visual  u, 
tact,  sir.  ETA  thirty-eight  minutes." 

"Right."  He  raised  the  microphone  in  fn 
of  him.  "Hullo,  714.  Have  you  carried  out 
reverse  procedure  for  flaps  and  landing  ge 
Over." 

"Yes,  Vancouver.  Over,"  came  the  gi 
voice. 

"Any  trouble  this  time?  Flying  straight  a 
level?" 

"Everything  all  right,  Vancouver.  The  pi 
says— so  far." 

"That's  fine,  714.  We  have  you  on  rac 
now.  You're  ofl"  course  ten  miles  to  the  sou 
I  want  you  to  bank  carefully  to  the  right,  usi 
your  throttles  to  maintain  your  present  spt 
and  place  the  aircraft  on  a  heading  of  265, 
repeat  that:  265.  Is  that  clear?  Over." 

"Understood,  Vancouver." 

Treleaven  glanced  out  the  window.  T 
darkness  outside  had  lightened  very  siigh' 
"Thank  God  they'll  be  able  to  see  a  little,' 
said,  "though  not  until  the  last  minutes." 

"I'll  put  everything  on  stand-by,"  said 
controller.  He  called  to  his  assistant,  "W; 
the  tower  now,  Stan.  Tell  them  to  alert  the  I 
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people."  Then,  to  the  switchboard  operator, 
"Give  me  the  city  poHce." 

Treleaven  was  not  listening.  He  had  slumped 
into  a  chair,  his  head  bowed  with  a  hand  over 
his  eyes.  But  at  the  first  splutter  as  the  ampli- 
fier came  alive  he  was  on  his  feet,  reaching  for 
the  microphone. 

"Hullo,  Vancouver,"  called  Janet.  "We  are 
now  on  a  heading  of  265  as  instructed.  Over." 

"714,  that's  fine,"  said  Treleaven  with  an 
assumed  cheerfulness.  "You're  doing  splen- 
didly. Let's  have  it  all  again,  shall  we?  This 
will  be  the  last  time  before  you  reach  the  air- 
port, George,  so  make  it  good." 

Spencer  tried  to  ease  his  aching  legs.  His 
whole  body  felt  pommeled  and  bruised.  In  his 
anxiety  and  the  effort  of  concentration  he  had 
expended  almost  unnecessary  energy,  leaving 
him.  the  moment  he  relaxed,  utterly  drained  of 
strength.  He  looked  across  to  Janet.  "How 
did  we  make  out  that  time?"  he  asked.  He 
knew  he  was  very  near  to  collapse. 

She  seemed  to  sense  the  purpose  of  his  ques- 
tion. "We  did  pretty  well,"  she  said.  "Any- 
way, I  thought  Captain  Treleaven  sounded 
pleased,  didn't  you?" 

"Hardly  heard  him,"  he  said.  "I  just  hope 
that's  the  lot.  How  many  times  have  we  done 
the  flap-and-wheel  routine  now — is  it  three? 
If  he  asks  us  to  do  it  once  more,  I'll  " 

"Have  you  noticed,  the  sun's  coming  up," 
said  Janet. 

"Why,  sure,"  he  lied,  lifting  his  eyes.  Even 
ahead  to  the  west  the  carpet  of  cloud  was 
tinged  with  pink  and  gold.  To  the  south,  on  the 
port  beam,  he  could  see  two  mountaintops, 
isolated  like  islands  in  a  tumbling  ocean  of 
cotton  wool.  "We  won't  be  long  now."  He 
paused.  "Janet." 

"Yes?" 

"Before  wc  go  down,  have  a  last — I  mean, 
another  look  at  the  pilots.  We'll  probably 
bump  a  bit — you  knovN — and  wc  don't  want 
them  thrown  about." 

Janet  flashed  a  grateful  smile.  "Can  you 
hold  on  there  for  a  moment?"  she  asked. 

"Don't  worry,  I'll  >cll  quick  enough." 

She  slipped  off  her  headset  and  rose  from 
her  seat.  As  she  turned  to  get  out,  the  door  to 
the  passenger  deck  opened  and  Baird  looked 
in. 

"Oh— you're  off  the  radio,"  he  observed. 

"I  was  just  going  to  have  a  look  at  the  cap- 
tain and  copilot,  to  make  sure  they're  secure." 

"No  need  to,"  he  told  her.  "I  did  it  a  few 
minutes  ago." 

"Doctor,"  called  Spencer,  "how  are  things 
back  there?" 

"That's  why  I  looked  in,"  said  Baird  tersely. 
"We're  running  out  of  time — but  fast.  How 
long  is  it  likely  to  be  now?" 

"Well  under  the  half  hour,  I'd  say.  How 
does  that  sound?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Baird  said  doubtfully.  He 
held  on  to  the  back  of  Spencer's  seat,  weari- 
ness apparent  in  every  inch  of  his  posture.  He 
was  in  shirt  sleeves,  his  tie  discarded.  "There 
are  two  patients  in  a  state  of  complete  prostra- 
tion," he  went  on.  "How  much  longer  they 
can  last  without  treatment,  I  can't  say.  There 
are  others  who'll  soon  be  just  as  bad." 

The  earphones  came  to  life.  "Hullo,  714. 
This  is  Vancouver.  Over." 

Spencer  waved  Janet  back  into  her  seat  and 
she  hurriedly  donned  her  headset. 

"714  here,"  Janet  acknowledged  into  her 
microphone.  "We'll  be  with  you  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"Doctor,"  said  Spencer,  speaking  quickly, 
"I  don't  have  to  fool  you.  This  may  be  rough. 
Just  about  anything  in  the  book  is  liable  to 
happen."  The  doctor  said  nothing.  "You 
know  what  I  mean.  They  may  get  a  bit  jumpy 
back  there.  See  that  they're  kept  in  their  seats, 
huh?" 

Baird  seemed  to  be  turning  words  over  in  his 
mind.  Then  he  replied  in  a  gruff  tone,  "Do 
the  best  you  can  and  leave  me  to  take  care  of 
the  rest."  He  thumped  the  young  man  lightly 
on  the  shoulder  and  made  his  way  aft. 

"O.K.,"  said  Spencer  to  the  girl. 

"Go  ahead,  Vancouver,"  she  called. 

"Hullo,  714,"  responded  the  clear,  confi- 
dent voice  of  Treleaven.  "Now  that  you've 
had  a  breather  since  that  last  run-through. 


George,  we'd  better  press  on  again.  Our  flyin 
practice  has  slowed  you  down  a  bit,  thougl 
that's  all  to  the  good  as  it  will  be  getting  ligh 
when  you  come  in.  You  are  now  in  the  holdin 
position  and  ready  to  start  losing  height.  Fir? 
I  want  to  speak  to  Janet.  Are  you  listening 
Janet?" 

"Hullo,  Vancouver.  Yes,  I  hear  you." 

"Janet,  when  we  make  this  landing  we  wan 
you  to  follow  the  emergency-crash  proce 
dures  for  protection  of  passengers.  Do  yoi, 
understand?  Over." 

"I  understand,  captain.  Over." 

"One  more  thing,  Janet.  Just  before  th 
landing  we  will  ask  the  pilot  to  sound  th  I*" 
emergency  bell.  And,  George— the  switch  fo  iff"- 
that  bell  is  right  over  the  copilot's  seat  and  it' 
painted  red." 

"Can  you  see  it?"  asked  Spencer  withou 
looking  up. 

"Yes,"  said  Janet,  "it's  here." 

"All  right.  Remember  it." 

"Janet,"  continued  Treleaven,  "that  will  b 
your  warning  for  final  precautions,  because 
want  you  to  be  back  then  with  the  passengers. 


lell  him  no,"  Spencer  cut  in.  "I  must  hav 
you  up  front." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver,"  said  Janet.  "I  undet' 
stand  your  instructions,  but  the  pilot  needjas: 
me  to  help  him.  Over." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Then,  "All  right 
714,"  Treleaven  answered.  "I  appreciate  th 
position.  But  it  is  your  duty,  Janet,  to  see  tha 
all  emergency-crash  precautions  are  taken  b« 
fore  we  can  think  about  landing.  Is  there  an) 
one  you  can  explain  and  delegate  this  to?" 

She  hesitated,  then  pressed  the  stud"  t 
transmit.  "Hullo,  Vancouver.  Doctor  Baif' 
will  have  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  sick  passen^' 
gers  as  we  land.  I  think  he's  the  best  person 
carry  out  the  emergency  drill." 

"Hullo,  Janet.  Very  well.  Detach  yoursel  W 
now  and  explain  the  procedure  carefully  U  «.e 
the  doctor.  Let  me  know  when  you're  through.' 
Janet  laid  aside  her  headset  and  climbed  oiAev 
of  her  seat.  "Now,  George,"  Treleaven  wenl  t 
on,  "watch  that  you  keep  to  your  presen  itt 
course:  I'll  give  you  any  corrections  as  neoe9|§r: 
sary.  Right  now,  as  you  approach  the  airpoB 
I'll  give  you  a  cockpit  check  of  the  re 
essential  things.  We'll  have  as  many  dun 
runs  as  you  like,  but  when  you  do  fina 
come  in  the  procedure  must  be  carried 
properly  and  completely.  We'll  start  on 
first  check  directly  Janet  gets  back  on  the  air.HB: 

In  the  Control  Room  at  Vancouver,  Tit  ts, 
leaven  took  a  dead  cigarette  from  his  moutl  ti 
and  tossed  it  away.  He  looked  up  at  the  eled  '*y 
trie  wall  clock  and  back  at  the  controller  ij 
"How  much  gas  have  they  got  ?"  he  demanded  » 

Grimsell  picked  up  the  clip  board  from  th( 
table.  "In  flying  time,  enough  for  about  ninety  ta 
minutes,"  he  said.  i  ir. 

"What's  the  angle,  captain?"  asked  Bur  w 
dick.  "You  figure  there's  plenty  of  time  foi  i 
circuits  and  approaches,  don't  you?"  i ' 

"There's  got  to  be,"  said  Treleaven.  "Thii  t.6 
is  a  first-flight  solo.  But  keep  a  strict  check  oi  iir 
it,  will  you,  Mr.  Grimsell?  We  must  haW  is 
plenty  in  hand  for  a  long  run-in  over  th(  ie, 
ocean,  if  I  decide  as  a  last  measure  to  ditch.'  I'j; 

Treleaven  stood  by  the  radio  panel,  hi  tt 
fingers  drumming  absently,  his  eyes  fixed  oi  htj 
the  clock.  Outside  the  airport,  in  the  first  ligl  lift 
of  dawn,  the  emergency  measures  were  in  fu  iV 
swing.  At  a  hospital  a  nurse  hung  up  her  tele  -H 
phone  and  spoke  to  a  doctor  working  at  ai  i" 
adjacent  table.  She  handed  him  his  coal  . 
reaching  also  for  her  own.  They  hurried  OU  kg 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  overhead  door  t 
the  vehicle  bay  of  the  hospital  slid  up,  emi  l]] 
ting  first  one  ambulance  and  then  anothe  ||i 

In  a  city  fire  station  one  of  the  few  crews  t(  lii] 
be  held  to  the  last  minute  on  reserve  slappo  r 
down  their  cards  and  raced  for  the  door  at  tb^\ 
sound  of  the  bell,  snatching  up  their  clothin 
equipment  on  the  way.  The  last  man 
skidded  back  to  the  table  and  lifted  up 
cards  of  one  of  his  opponents.  He  raised  i 
eyebrow,  then  dived  after  his  colleagues. 

At  the  little  group  of  houses  near  Sea  Isla 
Bridge,  which  lay  in  direct  line  with  the 
field,  police  were  shepherding  families  in 
two  buses,  most  of  the  people  with  str 
clothes  thrown  hastily  on  over  their  night  atr 
tire.  A  small  girl,  staring  intently  at  the  sk\ 
tripped  over  her  pajamas.  She  was  picked  iM 
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stantly  by  a  policeman  and  deposited  in  a 
IS.  He  waved  to  the  driver  to  get  started. 
■  Hullo,  Vancouver,"  called  Janet  a  little 
eatlilessly.  "I've  given  the  necessary  in- 
actions. Over." 

"Good  girl,"  said  Treleaven  with  relief. 
>lo\v,  George,  the  clock  is  running  a  little 
ainst  us.  First,  reset  your  altimeter  to  30.1. 
len  throttle  back  slightly,  but  hold  your  air 
eed  steady  until  you're  losing  height  at  500 
■;t  per  minute.  Watch  your  instruments 
jsely.  You'll  have  a  long  descent  through 
3ud." 

Spencer  spread  his  fingers  round  the 
rottles  and  gently  moved  them  back.  The 
mb-and-descent  indicator  tell  slowly  and  a 
tic  unevenly  to  600,  then  rose  again  to  remain 
rl>  steady  at  500. 

"Here  comes  the  cloud,"  he  said,  as  the 
■ams  of  daylight  were  abruptly  blotted  out. 
^sk  him  how  high  the  cloud  base  is  below." 
.lanet  repeated  the  question. 

"Ceiling  is  around  2000  feet,"  said  Tre- 
i\cn,  "and  you  should  break  out  of  cloud 
out  fifteen  miles  from  the  airport." 
"'Tell  him  we're  descending  steadily  at  500 
■t  a  minute,"  instructed  Spencer. 
Janet  did  so. 

"Right,  714.  Now,  George,  this  is  a  little 
jrc  tricky.  Don't  break  your  concentration. 
;cp  a  constant  check  on  that  descent  indi- 
tor.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  you  can,  I  want 
u  to  pinpoint  the  controls  in  a  first  run- 
iiiiyh  of  landing  procedure.  Think  you  can 
mage  that?" 

Spencer  did  not  trouble  to  answer.  His  eyes 
ncd  on  the  instru- 
111  panel,  he  just  set 
lips  and  nodded       '  ^^.^m...^^  . 

Mcssively. 

">cs,  Vancouver," 
a  Janet. "We'll  try." 
O.K..,  then.  If  any- 
nggets  out  of  hand, 
I  ine  immediately." 
.  k-.iven  shook  off  a 
lid  someone  had 
d  on  his  arm  to 
crrupthim.  Hiseyes 
rc    screwed  up 

htly,  as  he  looked  again  at  the  blank  spot 
the  wall,  visualizing  there  the  cockpit  of 
aircraft.  "George,  this  is  what  you  will  do 
you  come  in.  First,  switch  the  hydraulic 
oster  pump  on.  Remember,  just  fix  these 
ngs  in  your  mind— don't  do  anything  now. 
e  gauge  is  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  panel, 
der  and  to  the  left  of  the  gyro  control.  Got 
George?  Over." 

He  heard  Janet's  voice  reply,  "The  pilot 
ows  that  one,  Vancouver,  and  has  located 
!  switch." 

'Right,  714.  Next  you'll  have  to  turn  off  the 
cer  control,"  Treleaven  went  on.  "That's 
und  to  be  on  and  will  sljow  on  the  gauge 
the  right  of  the  panel,  just  in  front  of 
Mt.  The  flow  control  is  next  to  it.  That 
e's  easy,  but  the  control  must  be  off  before 
1  land.  Watching  the  descent  indicator, 
orge?  Next  item,  brake  pressure.  There  are 
J  gauges,  one  for  the  inboard  brake  and 
B  for  the  outboard.  They're  immediately 
the  right  of  the  hydraulic  boost  which 
ii've  just  found.  Over." 
\fter  a  pause,  Janet  confirmed,  "Found 
sm,  Vancouver.  They're  showing  950  and— 
—1010  pounds — is  it  f)er  square  inch? — 
h." 


For  one  human  being  to  love  an- 
other: that  is  perhaps  the  hardest  of 
all  our  tasks,  the  ultimate,  the  last 
test  and  proof,  the  work  for  which 
all  other  work  is  but  preparation. 

RAINER  MARIA  RILKE 

Leiten  to  o  Young  Poet,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co. 
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again  before 


but  they  must 
landing.  Now, 


be 
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Is.  They  must  be  one  third  closed.  The 
itch  is  right  by  Janet's  left  knee  and  you'll 
it's  marked  in  thirds.  Are  you  with  me? 

er." 

Yes,  I  see  it,  Vancouver.  Over." 
'You  can  work  that  one,  Janet.  Next  to  it, 
the  same  bank  of  switches,  are  the  port  and 
rboard  intercooler  switches.  They  will  have 
he  opened  fully.  Make  sure  of  that,  Janet, 
t  you?  Open  fully.  The  next  and  most 
nant  thing  is  the  landing  gear.  You've 
n  through  the  drill,  but  go  over  it  thor- 
jhly  in  your  mind  first,  starting  with  the 
movement  and  ending  with  the  wheels 
down  and  locked.  Full  flap  should  be 
■n  when  the  plane  is  very  near  touchdown 
ou're  sure  you're  going  to  come  in.  I  shall 


direct  you  on  that.  Is  this  understood  by  both 
of  you?  Over." 

"Tell  him  yes,  thanks,"  said  Spencer,  his 
eyes  not  leaving  the  panel. 

"O.K.,  714.  When  you're  on  the  approach, 
and  after  the  wheels  are  down,  the  fuel  booster 
pumps  must  be  turned  on.  Otherwise  your  sup- 
ply of  gas  might  be  cut  off.  The  switch  for  these 
is  at  five  o'clock  from  the  autopilot,  just  be- 
hind the  mixture  controls." 

Janet  scanned  the  panel  in  a  daze.  "  Where  ?" 
she  almost  whispered  to  Spencer.  He  peered  at 
the  board  and  located  the  switch.  "There." 
His  finger  stabbed  at  the  little  switch,  above 
the  grooved  bank  that  held  the  throttle  levers. 
"All  right,  Vancouver,"  she  said  weakly. 
"Now  the  mixture  is  to  be  changed  to  auto 
rich.  I  know  George  has  been  itching  for  that, 
so  1  won't  say  any  more— he'll  handle  that  all 
right.  Then  you  have  to  set  the  propellers  un- 
til the  green  lights  under  the  switches  come  on. 
They're  just  about  touching  George's  right 
knee,  1  should  think.  Got  them?" 
"Pilot  says  yes,  Vancouver." 
"Lastly,  the  superchargers.  After  the  wheels 
are  down,  these  must  be  set  in  the  take-off 
position — that  is,  up,  on  your  aircraft.  They 
are  the  four  levers  to  the  left  of  the  throttles. 
Any  questions  about  all  that?  Over." 

Spencer  looked  at  Janet.  "Ask  him  about 
time.  How  much  have  we  got?" 
Janet  put  the  question  to  Vancouver. 
"As  I  said,  George,  you've  got  all  the  time 
in  the  world— but  we  just  don't  want  to  waste 
any.  You'll  be  over  the  airport  in  about 
twelve  minutes.  Don't 
let  that  bother  you. 
There'll  be  as  much 
time  as  you  like  for 
further  practice."  A 
pause.  "Radar  reports 
a  course  adjustment 
necessary,  George. 
Change  your  heading 
five  degrees  to  260, 
please.  Over." 

Treleaven  switched 
off  his  microphone  and 
spoke  to  the  controller. 
"They're  well  on  the  glide  path  now,"  he 
said.  "As  soon  as  we've  got  visual  contact,  I'll 
level  them  off  and  take  them  around  for  cir- 
cuits and  drills." 

"Hullo,  Vancouver,"  came  Janet's  voice 
over  the  amplifier.  "We  have  now  changed 
course  to  260.  Over." 

"O.K.,  714."  Treleaven  hitched  up  his 
trousers  with  one  hand.  "Let's  have  a  check 
on  your  height,  please.  Over." 

"Vancouver,"  answered  Janet  after  a  few 
seconds,  "our  height  is  2500  feet." 

On  his  headset,  Treleaven  heard  the  radar 
operator  report,  "Fifteen  miles  from  the  field." 
He  said,  "That's  fine,  George.  You'll  be  com- 
ing out  of  cloud  any  minute.  As  soon  as  you 
do,  look  for  the  airport  beacon.  Over." 

A  long  pause  followed.  Suddenly  the  radio 
crackled  into  life,  catching  Janet  in  mid- 
sentence.  She  was  saying  excitedly,  "  lift- 
ing very  slightly.  I  thought  1  saw  something. 
I'm  not  sure.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  it  is!  I  see  it!  Do 
you  see  it,  Mr.  Spencer?  It's  right  ahead.  .  .  . 
We  can  see  the  beacon,  Vancouver!" 

"They  made  it !"  Treleaven  shouted.  "They're 
through! ...  All  right,  George,"  he  called  into 
the  microphone,  "level  off  now  at  2000  feet 
and  wait  for  instructions.  I'm  moving  to  the 
control  tower  now,  so  you  won't  hear  from 
me  for  a  few  minutes.  We'll  decide  on  the  run- 
way to  use  at  the  last  minute,  so  you  can  land 
into  wind.  Before  that  you'll  make  some 
dummy  runs,  to  practice  your  landing  ap- 
proaches. Over." 

They  heard  Spencer's  voice  say,  "I'll  take 
this,  Janet."  There  was  a  broken  snatch  of 
conversation,  then  Spencer  came  on  the  air 
again,  biting  off  his  words. 

"No  dice.  Vancouver.  The  situation  up  here 
doesn't  allow.  We're  coming  straight  in." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  George,"  said  Treleaven. 
"You've  got  to  have  some  practice  runs." 

"I'm  holding  my  line  of  descent,"  Spencer 
intoned  deliberately,  his  voice  shaking  slightly. 
"There  are  people  up  here  dying.  Dying!  I'll 
stand  as  much  chance  on  the  first  run-in  as  I 
will  on  the  tenth.  I'm  coming  straight  in." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  151 
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And  what's  suppoiting  me?  TWICE-OVER* 
—world's  most  exciting  elastic  bra  — with 
doubled  elastic  all  the  way  around  the  back. 
Feels,  fits,  looks  like  no  other  bra.  Marvel- 
ous Maidenform  TWICE-OVER* -now  in 
two  exciting  editions !  A,  B,  C  cups  3.95-D  cup  4.95 


Now!  A  brand  new  TWICE-OVER^ 
with  embroidered  nylon  cups! 
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Perfumers  have  long  tried  to  recreate  the  unforget- 
table scent  of  fresh-gathered  crimson  roses !  Now  this 
exquisite  fragrance  is  yours  in  light  yet  long-lasting 
cologne,  to  scent  your  most  cherished  moments! 

RED  ROSES  is  enchanting,  too,  in  richly  perfumed  soap, 
cool  after  bath  freshener,  silky  bath  powder  and  talcum 
powder,  and  Spray  Mist.  Cologne  from  $1.50  plus  tax. 
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"Let  me  talk  to  him,"  appealed  the  con- 
oller. 

"No,"  said  Treieaven,  "there's  no  time  for 
rgument."  His  face  was  white.  A  vein  in  his 
;mple  pulsed.  "By  all  the  rules  he's  in  com- 
land  of  that  airplane.  I'm  going  to  accept 
is  decision." 

"You  can't  do  that,"  Burdick  protested. 
Don't  you  realize  " 

"All  right,  George,"  Treieaven  called,  "if 
lat's  the  way  you  want  it.  Stand  by  and  level 
ff.  We're  going  to  the  tower  now.  Good  luck 
)  us  all.  Listening  out."  He  ripped  off  his 
eadset,  flinging  it  down,  and  shouted  to  the 
thers,  "Let's  go."  The  three  men  leaped  out 
f  the  room  and  raced  along  the  corridor.  Ig- 
oring  the  elevator,  they  bounded  up  the 
tairs,  and  burst  into  the  tower  Control  Room. 

An  operator  stood  at  the  massive  sweep  of 
'indow,  studying  the  lightening  sky  through 
ight  binoculars.  "There  he  is!"  he  announced. 

Treieaven  snatched  up  a  second  pair  of 
lasses,  took  a  quick  look,  then  put  them 
own.  "All  right,"  he  said,  panting.  "Let's 
lake  our  decision  on  the  runway." 

"Zero-eight,"  said  the  operator.  "It's  the 
)ngest  and  it's  pretty  well  into  the  wind." 

"Radar!"  called  the  captain. 

"Here,  sir!" 

Treieaven  crossed  to  a  side  table  on  which 
ppeared  a  plan  of  the  airport  under  glass.  He 
sed  a  thick  chinagraph  pencil  to  mark  the 
roposed  course  of  the  aircraft. 

"Here's  what  we  do.  Right  now  he's  about 
ere.  We'll  turn  him  so  he  begins  to  make  a 
'ide  left-hand  circuit,  and  at  the  same  time 
ring  him  down  to  a  thousand  feet.  I'll  start 
le  prelanding  check  here, 
len  we'll  take  him  over  the 
;a  and  make  a  slow  turn 
round  onto  final.  That 
lear?" 

"Yes,  captain,"  said  the 
perator. 

Treieaven  took  a  head.set 
nd  put  it  on.  "Is  this 
ooked  up  to  the  radar 
3om?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  controller  was  reciting  into  a  telephone- 
/pe  microphone,  "Tower  to  all  emergency 
ehicles.  Runway  is  zero-eight.  Zero-eight, 
.irport  tenders  take  positions  numbers  one  and 
vo.  Civilian  equipment  number  three.  All 
mbulances  to  positions  numbers  four  and 
ve.  I  repeat  that  no  vehicle  will  leave  its  posi- 
on  until  the  aircraft  has  passed  it.  Start  now." 

Leaning  down  on  the,top  of  a  control  con- 
jle,  the  captain  flicked  the  switch  of  a  desk 
licrophone.  At  his  elbow  the  spools  of  a  tape 
xorder  began  to  revolve. 

"Hullo,  George  Spencer,"  he  called  in  a 
leady,  even  tone.  "This  is  Paul  Treieaven  in 
ancouver  tower.  Do  you  ^^c^r  me?  Over." 

Janet's  voice  filled  the  Control  Room.  "Yes, 
aptain.  You  are  loud  and  clear.  Over." 

Over  the  telephone,  the  calm  voice  of  the 
idar  operator  reported,  "Ten  miles.  Turn  to 

heading  of  253." 

"All  right,  George.  You  are  now  ten  miles 
cm  the  airport.  Turn  to  a  heading  of  253. 
hrottle  back  and  begin  to  lose  height  to  one 
lousand  feet.  Janet,  put  the  preliminary  land- 
>g  procedure  in  hand  for  the  passengers, 
[either  of  you  acknowledge  any  further  trans- 
lissions  unless  you  wish  to  ask  a  question." 

\emoving  his  hands  one  at  a  time  from  the 
■ontrol  column,  Spencer  flexed  his  fingers, 
lie  managed  a  grin  at  the  girl  beside  him. 

O.K.,  Janet,  do  your  stuff,"  he  told  her. 

I  She  unhooked  a  microphone  from  the  cabin 

'all  and  pressed  the  stud,  speaking  into  it. 

Attention  please,  everyone."  She  gripped  the 

licrophone  hard  and  cleared  her  throat.  "Will 
;0u  please  resume  your  seats  and  fasten  your 

ifety  belts.  We  shall  be  landing  in  a  few 

linutes.  Thank  you." 

"Well  done,"  Spencer  complimented  her. 
Just  like  any  old  landing,  eh?" 
She  tried  to  smile  back,  biting  her  lower 
p.  "Well,  not  quite  that,"  she  said. 
"You've  got  plenty  of  what  it  takes,"  said 
jpencer  soberly.  "I  couldn't  have  held  on  this 

'ir  without  "  He  broke  off,  gently  moving 

le  rudder  bar  and  the  wheel,  waiting  to  feel 
le  response  from  the  aircraft.  "Janet, "  he 


said,  his  eyes  on  the  instruments,  "we  haven't 
much  more  time.  But  I  want  to  make  sure  you 
understand  why  1  must  try  to  get  her  down- 
somehow— on  the  first  shot." 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  understand." 
She  had  clipped  her  safety  belt  around  her 
waist  and  now  her  hands  were  clenched  to- 
gether tightly  in  her  lap. 

"Well,  I  want  to  say  thanks,"  he  went  on 
stumblingly.  "You  know,  if  anyone  does,  just 
how  lousy  I  am  at  this.  But  taking  turns 
around  the  field  won't  help.  And  some  of  the 
folk  in  the  back  are  getting  worse  every 
minute." 

"1  told  you,"  she  said.  "You  don't  have  to 
explain." 

He  shot  a  quick  look  at  her.  She  was 
watching  the  air-speed  indicator;  he  could  not 
see  her  face.  He  glanced  away,  back  along  the 
broad  stretch  of  wing  behind  them.  It  was  de- 
scribing with  infinite  slowness  the  tiny  segment 
of  an  arc,  balancing  on  its  tip  the  misty  blue- 
gray  outline  of  a  hillside  twinkling  with  road 
lamps.  Sliding  under  the  body  of  the  aircraft, 
on  the  other  quarter,  were  the  distantly  blazing 
lights  of  the  airport. 

He  could  feel  his  heart  thumping  as  his 
body  made  its  own  emergency  preparations, 
as  if  aware  that  what  remained  of  its  life 
could  now  be  measured  in  minutes,  even  sec- 
onds. 

He  heard  himself  say,  "Here  we  go,  then. 
This  is  it,  Janet.  I'm  starting  to  lose  height— 
now." 

He  shivered  suddenly.  Sweat-soaked,  he  felt 
the  chill  of  the  early-morning  air  like  a  knife. 
There  was  the  sensation,  quickly  passing,  of 
being  suspended  in  time,  as 
if  the  world  were  holding 
its  breath. 

"We  are  on  a  heading  of 
253."  The  girl's  voice  car- 
ried distinctly  from  the  ra- 
dio amplifier.  "We  are  now 
losing  height  rapidly." 

His  eyes  shadowed  with 
anxie^,  Burdick  glanced  in- 
to the  face  of  the  young 
man  at  his  side.  Without  a  word  they  turned 
and  re-entered  the  great  glass  surround  of  the 
control  tower.  Treieaven  and  Grimsell  were 
crouched  before  the  desk  microphone,  their 
features  bathed  in  the  green  glow  from  the 
radar  monitor  in  front  of  them. 
Treieaven  asked,  "Wind  still  the  same?" 
Grimsell  nodded.  "Slightly  across  runway 
zero-eight,  but  that's  still  our  best  bet.  It's 
the  longest." 

"Radar,"  said  Treieaven  into  his  headset, 
"keep  me  fed  the  whole  time,  whether  or  not 
you  can  hear  that  I'm  on  the  air.  This  won't  be 
a  normal  talk-down.  Scrap  procedure  the  in- 
stant 714  runs  into  trouble.  Cut  in  and  yell." 

He  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  calm  recital 
of  radar  readings  in  his  earphones,  then  pressed 
the  switch  of  the  microphone.  "George,  let 
your  air  speed  come  back  to  160  knots  and 
hold  it  steady  there." 

The  amplifier  came  alive  as  714  took  the  air. 
There  was  an  agonizing  pause  before  Janet's 
voice  intoned,  "We  are  now  at  1000  feet  and 
leveling  off.  Over." 

"Good,"  said  Treieaven.  "Now  set  your 
mixture  controls  to  take-off— that  is,  up  to  the 
top  position."  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  wrist 
watch.  "Take  your  time,  George.  When 
you're  ready,  turn  your  carburetor  heat  con- 
trols to  cold.  They're  just  forward  of  the 
throttles." 

"How  about  the  gas  tanks?"  Burdick  de- 
manded hoarsely. 

"We  checked  earlier,"  replied  Grimsell. 
"He's  on  main  wing  tanks  now." 

In  the  aircraft  Spencer  peered  apprehen- 
sively from  one  control  to  the  next.  His  face 
was  a  rigid  mask.  He  heard  Treleaven's  voice 
resume  its  inexorable  monologue.  "The  next 
thing,  George,  is  to  set  the  air  filter  to  'ram' 
and  the  superchargers  to  low.  Take  your  time 
now.  The  air-filter  control  is  the  single  lever 
below  the  mixture  controls.  Move  it  into  the 
up  position." 

"Can  you  see  it,  Janet?"  asked  Spencer. 

"Yes.  Yes,  I  have  it."  She  added  quickly, 
"Look— the  airport's  right  below  us!  You  can 
see  the  long  main  runway." 


"Plenty  long,  I  hope,"  Spencer  gritted,  not 
lifting  his  head. 

"The  supercharger  controls,"  continued 
Treieaven,  "are  four  levers  to  the  right  of  the 
mixture  controls.  Move  them  to  the  up  posi- 
tion also." 

"Got  them?"  said  Spencer. 

"Yes." 

"Good  girl."  He  was  conscious  of  the  hori- 
zon line  dipping  and  rising  in  front  of  him, 
but  dared  not  release  his  eyes  from  the  panel. 
The  roar  of  the  engines  took  on  a  fluctuating 
tone. 

"Now  let's  have  that  fifteen  degrees  of 
flap,"    Treieaven    instructed,    "fifteen  de- 


grees—down to  the  second  notch.  The  indica- 
tor dial  is  in  the  center  of  the  main  panel. 
When  you  have  fifteen  degrees  on,  bring  your 
air  speed  back  slowly  to  140  knots  and  adjust 
your  trim  for  level  flight.  As  soon  as  you've 
done  that,  switch  the  hydraulic  booster  pump 
on— extreme  left,  by  the  gyro  control." 

Through  Treleaven's  headset  the  radar 
operator  interposed,  "Turn  onto  225.  I'm 
getting  a  height  reading,  captain.  He's  all  over 
the  place— 900  up  to  1300  feet." 

"Change  course  to  225,"  said  Treieaven. 
"And  watch  your  height— it's  too  irregular. 
Try  to  keep  steady  at  1000  feet." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  1  53 


Even  If  I  knew  certainly 
the  world  would  end  to- 
morrow, I  would  plant  an 
apple  tree  today. 

MARTIN  LUTHER 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNij 


WHY 

STOP  WITH 
SALA  ? 

other  foods,  too,  get  exciting  new  flavor 
from  KRAFT  DRESSINGS 


2  fresh  and  easy  ways  to  brighten 

your  meals  with  \<jui^\jjj^uJj^DnjiiM^ 

Very  Special  Lamb  Stew — Kraft  Italian's  vivid  garlic-and-herb  season- 
ing gives  coTiipam  airs  t(i  stow!  Marinate  2  pounds  of  lamb  shoulder,  eut  in  2-ini'li 
cubes,  for  1  iiour  in  Kraft  Italian.  Remove  from  dressing  and  brown  on  all  sides. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  with  water  and  eook  slowly  for  about  2  hours, 
or  until  meat  is  tender.  Add  small  whole  potatoes,  carrots  and  onions — 8  of  each  — 
and  continue  cooking  for  30  minutes  more.  Thicken  tlie  wonderful  tasting  licjuid 
for  gravy.  Tip:  Another  time  try  this  same  recipe  using  Miracle  French. 

Green  Galaxy  Salad  — A  bowl  of  greens  (Bibb  and  h-af  lelluce  and  romaine, 
torn  into  bite-size  pieces)  and  onion  rings  becomes  gourmet  fare  when  you  toss  it 
with  tomato-y  sweet  and  spicy  Catalina  Dressing. 


Marvelous  meat  loaf  you  do 

with  MIaoA^  UJkxp 

Light,  lively  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dress- 
ing makes  the  delicious  difference!  Com- 
bine 2  lbs.  of  ground  beef  with  '2  cup 
Miracle  Wliip,  2  T.  finely  chopped  onion, 
114  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  2  tsp.  salt, 
'4  tsp.  pepper.  Pack  in  a  Hi  qt.  ring  mold 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  350°  oven  about 
45  minutes.  Unmold  and  serve  with 
Sauce  Gourmet:  1  cup  Miracle  Whip 
mixed  with  ,'2  cup  crumbled  Louis  Rigal 
Rocpiefort  or  Kraft  Blue  Cheese. 


Blend  a  new  dip  for  shrimp 
with 

So  good  you  won't  believe  it's  so  easy! 
That's  because  velvet  texture  Kraft 
Mayonnaise  is  specially  made  to  blend 
readily  with  other  ingredients.  Here's 
all  you  do  to  make  Seafarer  s  Shrimp 
Dip:  combine  1  cup  Kraft  Mayonnaise 
with  li  cup  catsup  and  li  cup  Kraft 
Cream  Stvle  Horseradish,  and  blend 
thoroughly.  Serve  as  a  dip  for  cold, 
cooked  shrimp.  Makes  a  zesty  dressing 
for  lobster  or  crabmeat,  too. 
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"He's  dropping  off  fast,"  said  the  operator. 
1100...  1000  ...  900  ...  800  ...  700  " 

"Watch  your  height!"  Treleaven  warned. 
-  Use  more  throttle!  Keep  the  nose  up!" 

•650.  .  .  600.  . .  550  " 

"Get  back  that  height!"  barked  Treleaven. 
Get  it  back !  You  need  a  thousand  feet." 

"550  .  .  .  450,"  called  off  the  operator,  calm 
Hit  sweating.  "This  isn't  good,  captain.  400 . . . 
50— he's  going  up.  500  " 

For  a  moment,  Treleaven  cracked.  He  tore 
If  his  headset  and  swung  round  to  Burdick. 
He  can't  fly  it!"  he  shouted.  "Of  course  he 
an't  fly  it!" 

"Keep  talking  to  him!"  Burdick  spat  out, 
iiiging  forward  at  the  captain  and  seizing  his 
rm.  "Keep  talking,  Treleaven !  Tell  him  what 
)  do." 

freleaven  grabbed  at  the  microphone,  bring- 
ig  it  to  his  mouth.  "Spencer,"  he  said  ur- 
cnily,  "you  can't  come  straight  in!  Listen  to 
ic.  You've  got  to  do  some  circuits  and  prac- 
cc  that  approach.  There's  enough  fuel  left 
'1  nearly  two  hours'  flying.  Stay  up,  man! 
lay  up!" 

I  hey  listened  intently  as  Spencer's  voice 
line  through.  "You'd  better  get  this,  down 
KMC.  I'm  coming  in.  Do  you  hear  me?  I'm 
lining  ill.  There  are  people  up  here  who'll  die 
1  less  than  an  hour,  never  mind  two.  I  may 
end  the  airplane  a  bit— that's  a  chance  we 
.ISC  to  take.  Now  get  on  with  the  landing 
Kck.  I'm  putting  the  gear  down  now."  They 
card  him  say,  "Wheels  down,  Janet." 

•All  right,  George,  all  right,"  said  Treleaven 
easily.  He  slipped  the  headset  on  again.  He 
used  his  eyes  for  a  second,  then  opened 
K-ni.  speaking  with  his  former  crispness. 
M  your  landing  gear  is  down,  check  for  the 
iicc  green  lights,  remember?  Keep  your 
caJing  steady  on  225.  Increase  your  throttle 
■iiing  slightly  to  hold  your  air  speed  now  the 
IkcIs  are  down.  Adjust  your  trim  and  keep 
I  ihe  height  you  can.  Right.  Check  that  the 
rake  pressure  is  showing  around  1000 
)Linds— the  gauge  is  to  the  right  of  the  hy- 
raulic  booster  on  the  panel.  If  the  pressure's 
.K.,  don't  answer.  Then  open  the  gills  to 
lie  third.  D'you  remember,  Janet?  The  switch 
h>  your  left  knee  and  it's  marked  in  thirds, 
nsuer  me  only  if  I'm  going  too  fast.  Next, 
le  intercoolers  " 

As  Treleaven  went  on,  his  voice  filling  the 
ished  control  tower,  Burdick  moved  to  the 
ate-glass  window,  searching  the  sky  low  on 
le  horizon.  He  heard  Treleaven  instruct  a 
ntle  180-degree  turn  to  the  left,  to  bring  the 
ivraft  back  for  its  last  approach,  impressing 
1  Spencer  to  take  it  slowly  and  easily  while 
le  last  checks  were  carried  out. 

•Now  advance  your  propeller  settings," 
releaven  was  saying,  "so  that  the  tachometers 
se  a  reading  of  2250  r.p.m.  on  each  engine, 
on'i  acknowledge."        ^  , 

•2250,"  Spencer  repeated  to  himself,  watch- 
g  the  dials  closely  as  he  made  the  adjust- 
ent.  ""Janet,  let  me  hear  the  air  speed." 

"It's  130,"  she  began  tonelessly,  "125  .  .  . 
:0  .  .  .  125  .  .  .  130  " 

1  the  control  tower  Treleaven  listened  on 
s  headphones  to  the  steady  voice  from  the 
Jar  room.  "Height  is  still  unsteady.  900 

'  George,"  said  Treleaven,  ""let  your  air 
leed  come  back  to  120  knots  and  adjust  your 
im.  I'll  repeat  that.  Air  speed  120."  He 
oked  down  at  his  watch.  "Take  it  nice  and 
■sy,  now." 

i  "Still  turning,  but  losing  height,"  reported 
e  radar  operator.  "800  feet  .  .  .  750  .  .  . 
K)  " 

"You're  losing  height!"  rapped  out 
releaven.  "You're  losing  height.  Open  up— 
3en  up!  You  must  keep  at  around  1000!" 

Janet  continued  her  reading  of  the  air 
'eed:"]10.  . .  1 10  . . .  105  . . .  1 10  . . .  1 10  .  . . 
;0 .  . .  120  .  .  .  120  . .  .  steady  at  120  " 

"Come  up  .  .  .  come  up!"  gritted  Spencer 
iitween  his  teeth,  hauling  on  the  control 
'lumn. 

"125. . .  130. . .  130. .  .steady on  130  " 

"Height  coming  up  to  900  feet,"  intoned  the 
dar  operator.  "950  ...  on  1000  now.  Main- 
in  1000." 

Treleaven  called  to  the  tower  controller, 
le  s  turning  onto  final.  Put  out  your  runway 


lights,  except  zero-eight."  He  spoke  into  the 
microphone.  "Straighten  out  on  a  heading 
between  074  and  080.  Watch  your  air  speed 
and  your  height.  Keep  at  1000  feet  until  I 
tell  you." 

In  one  series  after  another,  the  strings  of 
lights  half  sunken  into  the  grass  beside  the 
runways  flicked  off,  leaving  just  one  line  on 
either  side  of  the  main  landing  strip. 

"Come  out  of  your  turn,  George,  when 
you're  ready,"  said  Treleaven,  "and  line  up 
with  the  runway  you'll  see  directly  ahead  of 
you.  It's  raining,  so  you'll  want  your  wind- 
shield wipers.  The  switch  is  down  at  the  right 
on  the  copilot's  side  and  is  clearly  marked." 

■'Find  it,  Janet,"  said  Spencer. 

"Hold  your  height  at  1000  feet,  George. 
Have  Janet  look  for  the  landing-light  switch. 
It's  in  the  panel  overhead  a  little  left  of  center. 
Hold  your  height  steady." 

"Can  you  find  the  switch?"  asked  Spencer. 


RASPBERRy  CANES 

By  DIONIS  COFFIN  RIGGS 

Wc  .shall  be  far  away  when 

raspberries  bear 
Aloiifr  the  IVIusconetcong.  But 

the  canes 
Are  Miaiive,  and  powdery 

laven<ler,  an<l  rare 

Wine  color  in  the  chilly,  wintry 
rains. 

We  shall  be  far  away  when 

l>irches  twist 
I  beir  shiny  leaves  in  summer 

dusk.  Tonight 
Their  chaste,  ethereal  trunks 

w  ill  glow,  be  kisse<l 
Against  the  barren  woods  by 

pale  ni(M>nlight. 
We  shall  be  gone  when  streams 

run  lazily 
Through  cool,  green  fields.  But 

now  the  rivers  break 
The  thin,  white  ice  crust, 

roughly  push  to  free 
Their  banks,  and  clamor  as 

they  overtake 
The  sea.  Why  should  we  wish 

for  August  when 
The  year's  young,  eager  March 

is  here  again? 


"Just  a  minute  .  .  .  yes,  I've  got  it." 

Spencer  stole  a  quick  look  ahead.  The  lights 
of  the  runway,  brilliant  pinpoints  in  the 
blue-gray  overcast  of  dawn,  seemed  at  this 
distance  to  be  incredibly  narrow,  like  a  short 
section  of  railway  track.  He  freed  one  hand 
for  an  instant  to  dash  it  across  his  eyes,  water- 
ing from  their  concentration. 

"Correct  your  course,"  said  Treleaven. 
"Line  yourself  up  straight  and  true.  Hold 
that  height,  George.  Now  listen  carefully. 
Aim  to  touch  down  about  a  third  of  the  way 
along  the  runway.  There's  a  slight  cross  wind 
from  the  left,  so  be  ready  with  a  gentle  right 
rudder."  Spencer  brought  the  nose  slowly 
round.  "If  you  land  too  fast,  use  the  emer- 
gency brakes.  You  can  work  them  by  pulling 
the  red  handle  immediately  in  front  of  you. 
And  if  that  doesn't  stop  you,  cut  the  four  igni- 
tion switches  which  are  over  your  head." 

"See  those  switches,  Janet?" 

"Yes." 

"If  1  want  them  off  it'll  be  in  a  hurry,"  said 
Spencer.  "So  if  1  shout,  don't  lose  any  time 
about  it."  His  throat  was  parched;  it  felt  full 
of  grit. 

"All  right,"  Janet  replied  in  a  whisper.  She 
clasped  her  hands  together  to  stop  their  shak- 
ing. 

"It  won't  be  long  now,  anyway.  What  about 
the  emergency  bell?" 


"1  hadn't  forgotten.  I'll  ring  it  just  before 
touchdown." 

"Watch  that  air  speed.  Call  it  off." 

"120...  115...  120  " 

"Begin  descent,"  said  the  radar  operator; 
"400  feet  a  minute.  Check  landing  gear  and 
flaps.  Hold  present  heading." 

"All  right,  George,"  said  Treleaven,  "put 
down  full  flap.  Bring  your  air  speed  back  to 
115,  adjust  your  trim,  and  start  losing  height 
at  400  feet  a  minute.  I'll  repeat  that.  Full  flap, 
air  speed  115,  let  down  at  400  feet  a  minute. 
Hold  your  present  heading."  He  turned  to 
Grimsell.  "Is  everything  ready  on  the  field?" 

The  controller  nodded.  "As  ready  as  we'll 
ever  be." 

"Then  this  is  it.  In  sixty  seconds  we'll 
know." 

They  listened  to  the  reapproaching  whine  of 
engines.  Treleaven  reached  out  and  took  a  pair 
of  binoculars  the  controller  handed  him. 

"Janet,  give  me  full  flap!"  ordered  Spencer. 
She  thrust  the  lever  down  all  the  way.  "Height 
and  air  speed— call  them  off!" 

"1000  feet  .  .  .  speed  130  ...  800  feet,  speed 
120  .. .  700  feet,  speed  105.  We're  going  down 
too  quickly!" 

"Get  back  that  height!"  Treleaven  shouted. 
"Get  back!  You're  losing  height  too  fast." 

"I  know,  1  know!"  Spencer  shouted  back. 
He  pushed  the  throttles  forward.  "Keep 
watching  it!"  he  told  the  girl. 

"650  feet,  speed  100  ..  .  400  feet,  speed 
100  " 

Eyes  smarting  with  sweat  in  his  almost  fe- 
verish concentration,  he  juggled  to  correlate 
speed  with  an  even  path  of  descent,  conscious 
with  a  deep,  sickening  terror  of  the  relentless 
approach  of  the  runway,  nearer  with  every 
second.  The  aircraft  swayed  from  side  to  side, 
engines  alternately  revving  and  falling. 

Burdick  yelled  from  the  tower  balcony, 
"Look  at  him!  He's  got  no  control!" 

Keeping  his  glasses  leveled  at  the  oncom- 
ing aircraft,  Treleaven  snapped  into  the  mi- 
crophone, "Open  up!  Open  up!  You're  los- 
ing height  too  fast !  Watch  the  air  speed !  Your 
nose  is  too  high— open  up  quickly  or  she'll 
stall!  Open  up.  1  tell  you,  open  up!" 

"He's  heard  you,"  said  Grimsell.  "He's  re- 
covering." 

"Me,  too,  1  wish,"  said  Burdick. 

The  radar  operator  announced,  "Still  100 
feet  below  glide  path  ...  50  feet  below  glide 
path." 

"Get  up— up,"  urged  Treleaven.  "If  you 
haven't  rung  the  alarm  bell  yet,  do  it  now. 
Seats  upright,  passengers'  heads  down." 

As  the  shrill  warning  rang  out  in  the  air- 
craft, Baird  roared  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Everybody  down !  Hold  as  tight  as  you  can !" 

In  the  tower,  Grimsell  spoke  into  a  tele- 
phone-type microphone:  "Crossing  the  perim- 
eter now.  All  fire-fighting  and  salvage  equip- 
ment stand  fast  until  the  aircraft  has  passed 
them.  She  may  swing." 

"He's  back  up  to  200  feet,"  reported  radar. 
"Still  below  glide  path.  150  feet.  Still  below 
glide  path.  He's  too  low,  captain.  100  feet." 

Treleaven  dragged  off  the  headset.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet,  holding  the  microphone  in 
one  hand  and  the  binoculars  in  the  other. 

"Maintain  that  height,"  he  instructed,  "un- 
til you  get  closer  in  to  the  runway.  Be  ready  to 
ease  off  gently.  .  .  .  Let  down  again.  .  .  .  That 
looks  about  right." 

"Damn  the  rain,"  cursed  Spencer.  "I  can 
hardly  see."  He  could  make  out  that  they 
were  over  grass.  Ahead  he  had  a  blurred  im- 
pression of  the  beginning  of  the  runway. 

"Watch  the  air  speed,"  cautioned  Tre- 
leaven. '"Your  nose  is  creeping  up."  There  was 
a  momentary  sound  of  other  voices  in  the 
background.  "Straighten  up  just  before  you 
touch  down  and  be  ready  to  meet  the  drift 
with  right  rudder.  .  .  .  All  right. . .  .  Get  ready 
to  round  out  " 

The  end  of  the  gray  runway,  two  hundred 
feet  across,  slid  under  them. 

"Now!"  Treleaven  exclaimed.  "'You're 
coming  in  too  fast.  Lift  the  nose  up !  Get  it  up ! 
Back  up  the  throttles— right  back!  Hold  her 
off.  Not  too  much — not  too  much!  Be  ready 
for  that  cross  wind.  Ease  her  down!" 

Undercarriage  within  a  few  feet  of  the  run- 
way surface.  Spencer  moved  the  control  col- 
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inkles  as  you  iron ! 


General  Electric 
Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron 
gives  you  a  PLUS,,, 
a  built-in  sprinkler 


Now,  you  can  iron  heavy  cottons,  linens  and 
starched  fabrics  without  first  sprinkling  or  pre- 
dampening.  You  bring  them  direct  to  your  ironing 
board  from  washline  or  dryer. 

Steam  alone  can't  do  this  Job!  You  need  added 
moisture !  And  that's  just  what  the  General  Electric 
Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron  supplies! 

Just  press  the  button !  This  amazing  iron  sprays 
exactly  the  right  amount  of  warm  water  in  front  of 
the  iron — as  you  iron — sprinkling  and  dampening 
your  fabric. 

You'll  be  delighted  with  the  lovely  satin-smooth 
results — and  the  time  and  work  you  save,  too! 
You  need  pre-dampen  only  your  largest  pieces. 

It's  a  Steam  &  Dry  Iron,  too 

— with  General  Electric's  Even- 
Flow  steam  system.  Even-Flow 
steam  is  continuous  —  penetrates 
deeper  —  moistens  your  fabric 
evenly  for  perfect  ironing. 

For  dry  ironing,  just  press  the  button.  See  it  at 
your  dealer's  soon.  General  Electric  Company, 
Portable  Appliance  Dept.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


Tigress  /s  Our  Most  Imporfanf-  "^duct 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


There's  always  a  PLUS  in  General  Electric! 


It's  an  automatic  toaster! 
PLUS  ...  a  toasting  "oven"  below 

General  Electric  Toast-R-Oven*  toasts  2  slices  to 
your  favorite  shade  on  top — keeps  6  slices  of  toast 
warm  below.  Or  use  it  to  heat  rolls,  pastry,  muffins. 
Makes  delicious  melted  cheese  sandwiches! 

*Trade-mark  of  General  Electric  Company 


Brews  delicious  coffee  automatically! 

PLUS  . . .  new  gauge  counts  the  cups 

New  General  Electric  Peek  A-Brew*  Coffee  Maker 
has  an  outside  level  that  shows  you  at  a  glance  how 
much  water  to  use  as  you  fill  it — then  shows  how 
many  cups  of  coffee  are  left  as  you  serve  it  I 


Does  any  mixing  job! 
PLUS  — new  drink-mixing  attachment 

General  Electric  Portable  Mixer  weighs  less  than  3 
pounds,  yet  it's  powerful  enough  for  the  heaviest  cake 
batter.  Convenient  heel  rest,  h>eater  ejector,  remov- 
able cord— plus  special  drink-mixing  attachment. 


MARCH,  1959 
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limn  gently  back  and  forth,  trying  to  feel  his 
way  down  onto  the  ground,  his  throat  con- 
stricted with  panic  because  he  realized  how 
"much  higher  was  this  cocl^pit  than  that  of  any 
other  plane  he  had  flown,  making  judgment 
ilmost  impossible  for  him. 

For  what  seemed  an  age,  the  wheels 
skimmed  the  runw;ay,  making  no  contact. 
Fhen  with  a  jolt  they  touched  down.  There  was 
1  shriek  of  rubber  and  a  puff  of  smoke.  The 
,hock  bounced  the  aircraft  right  into  the  air 
iigain.  Then  the  tires  were  once  more  fighting 
to  find  a  purchase  on  the  concrete. 

A  third  bump  followed,  then  another  and 
-ct  another.  Cursing  through  his  clenched 
i.eth.  Spencer  hauled  the  control  column  back 
iito  his  stomach,  all  the  nightmare  fears  of  the 
last  few  hours  now  a  paralyzing  reality.  The 
iray  stream  below  him  jumped  up,  receded, 
limped  up  again.  Then,  miraculously,  it  re- 
nained  still.  They  were  down.  He  cased  on  the 
oc  brakes,  then  held  them  hard,  using  all  the 
. I  length  in  his  legs.  There  was  a  high-pitched 
-queal,  but  no  sudden  drop  in  speed.  From 
he  corner  of  his  eye  he  could  .sec  that  they 
,\cie  already  more  than  two  thirds  down  the 
ciigth  of  the  runway, 
tic  could  never  hold 
he  aircraft  in  time. 

"You're  landing 

00  fast,"  roared  Tre- 
caven.  "Use  the 
■nicrgcncy  brakes! 
'nil  the  red  handle!" 

Spencer  tugged 
Icsperately  on  the 
landle.  He  hauled 
he  control  column 
\ick  into  his  stom- 
icii,  jammed  his  feet 
Ml  the  brakes.  He 
cit  the  tearing  strain 
ri  his  arms  as  the  air- 
.raft  tried  to  slew. 

1  he  wheels  locked, 
k  kided,  then  ran  free 
igain. 

"Cuttheswitches!" 
le  shouted  to  the  girl. 
)ne  by  one,  she 
nipped  them  off. 
I  lie  din  of  the  en- 
gines died  away,  leav- 
ng  in  the  cabin  the 
lum  of  gyros  and 
adioequipment.and 
Hitside  the  scream- 
ng  of  tires. 

Spencer  stared 
ihead  in  fascinated 

lorror.  With  no  sound  of  engines,  the  aircraft 
■■  as  still  traveling  fast,  the  ground  leaping  past 
hem  in  a  blur.  He  could  see  now  a  big  check- 
rboard  marking  the  turn  ^t  ;he  far  end  of  the 
unway.  His  eyes  registered  the  picture  of  a  fire 
ruck,  its  driver  falling  to  the  ground  in  his 
cramble  to  get  away. 

Treleaven's  voice  burst  into  his  ears  with 
he  force  of  a  blow.  "Ground-loop  it  to  the 
eft!  Ground-loop  it  to  the  left!  Hard  left  rud- 
ler!" 

Making  an  instantaneous  decision.  Spencer 
lut  his  left  foot  on  the  rudder  pedal  and 
hrew  all  his  weight  behind  it,  pressing  it  for- 
ward savagely. 

Veering  suddenly  from  the  runway,  the  air- 
:raft  began  to  swing  in  an  arc.  Flung  from  one 
iide  of  his  seat  to  the  other.  Spencer  struggled 
o  keep  the  wings  clear  of  the  ground.  There 
*'as  a  rending  volume  of  noise,  a  dazzling 
lash  as  the  undercarriage  ripped  away  and 
he  aircraft  smashed  to  the  ground  on  its  belly. 
The  impact  lifted  Spencer  clean  from  his  seat. 
He  felt  a  sharp  pain  as  his  safety  belt  bit 
leeply  into  his  flesh. 

"Get  your  head  down!"  he  yelled.  "We're 
filing  up." 

Gripping  their  seats  against  the  maniacal 
•iolence  of  the  bouncing  and  rocking,  they 
ried  to  curl  themselves  up.  Still  under  mo- 
nentum,  the  aircraft  continued  to  slither 
;rabwise,  plowing  the  grass  in  vicious  fur- 
'ows.  With  a  screech  of  metal  it  crossed  an- 
other runway,  uprooting  the  runway  lights, 
•howering  fountains  of  earth  up  into  the  air. 

Spencer  prayed  for  the  end. 


NEXT  MONIIJ 

"/r'."i  a  beautiful  house  you've 
hrtiufilil  me  to,  Dan."  (Una  lifteil  her 
fare  to  his.  "We'll  be  very  happy 
here." 

#  Dan  Moore's  arms  went  around 
his  new  wife  and  |iiilleil  lier  elose  as 
lie  stared  int<i  the  darkness,  lie  had 
lohl  (>ina  only  thai  his  first  wife 
had  died  in  this  house  three  years 
before.  She  <lid  not  know  of  the 
hit  tcrness,  the  <-onfusion.  the  siek 
flespair  of  those  earlier  days.  And 
he  had  not  dared — nor  did  he 
now — tell  her  how  Kstelle  had  died. 

In  his  deteriiiiiiation  that  (rina 
should  he  happy.  Dan  did  not  re- 
alize that  she  would  hear  the  whole 
tw  ir-led  >lor\  from 

THE  GOOD  WIVES  OF 
SKILLEY  ROAD 

By  JAN  SPIESS 

condensed  novel  eomplete  in  the 
April  JoCR.N.*L 


Like  a  prisoner  in  some  crazy,  helpless  Jug- 
gernaut, blood  appearing  in  the  comer  of  his 
mouth  from  a  chance  blow  as  yet  unfelt,  he 
waited  for  the  inevitable  tip-over,  the  upend- 
ing, splintering  crash  that  would,  for  him,  dis- 
integrate into  a  thousand  fiery  pin  points  of 
light  before  they  were  swallowed  into  dark- 
ness. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  they  were  moving  no 
longer.  Spencer  seemed  to  feel  the  same  crazy 
motions  as  if  they  were  still  careering  across 
the  field;  but  his  eyes  told  him  they  had 
stopped.  He  braced  himself  against  the  awk- 
ward sideways  tilt  of  the  deck  and  looked  over 
at  Janet.  Her  head  was  buried  in  her  hands. 
She  was  crying  silently. 

In  the  passenger  compartment  behind  there 
were  murmurs  and  rustlings  as  of  people  who 
unbelievably  awake  to  find  themselves  still 
alive.  Someone  laughed,  shortly  and  hysteri- 
cally, and  this  seemed  to  let  loose  half  a  dozen 
voices  speaking  at  once. 

He  heard  Doctor  Baird  call  out,  "Is  any- 
one hurt?" 

The  noises  melted  into  confusion.  Spencer 
closed  his  eyes.  He  felt  himself  shaking. 

"Better  open  up 
the  emergency 
doors,"  came  the  ad 
enoidal  tones  of 'Ot 
pot,  "and  then  every- 
one stay  where  he 
is." 

From  the  door  to 
the  flight  deck,  now 
jammed  open  in  the 
crash,  he  heard  the 
doct  or  exclaim, 
"Wonderful  job! 
Spencer!  Are  you 
both  all  right?" 

' '  1  ground- 
looped!"  hemuttered 
to  himself  in  disgust. 
"We  turned  right 
around  the  way  we 
came.  What  a  per- 
formance  —  to 
ground-loop!" 

"Rubbish — you 
did  magnificently," 
Baird  retorted.  "As 
far  as  I  can  tell,  there 
are  only  bruises  and 
a  bit  of  shock  back 
here.  Let's  have  a 
look  at  the  captain 
and  first  officer— they 
must  have  been 
thrown  about." 
Spencer  turned  to  him.  It  was  painful  to 
move  his  neck. 

"Doctor"— his  throat  was  hoarse— "are  we 
in  time?" 

"Yes,  just  about,  I'd  say,"  the  doctor  told 
him.  "It's  up  to  the  hospital  now.  You've  done 
your  part." 

He  tried  to  raise  himself  in  his  seat.  At  that 
moment  he  became  aware  of  the  sound  of 
crackling.  He  felt  an  upsurge  of  alarm.  Then 
he  realized  that  the  noise  was  issuing  from  his 
headset  which  had  slipped  to  the  deck.  He 
reached  down  and  picked  it  up,  holding  one 
phone  to  his  ear. 

"George  Spencer!"  Treleaven  was  calling. 
"George  Spencer!  Are  you  there?" 

Outside  there  was  a  rising  crescendo  of 
sirens  from  crash  tenders  and  fire  trucks  and 
ambulances. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I'm  here." 

Treleaven  was  jubilant,  caught  in  the  gen- 
eral reaction.  Behind  his  voice  there  were 
sounds  of  excited  conversation  and  laughter. 

"George,  that  was  probably  the  lousiest 
landing  in  the  history  of  this  airport,"  Tre- 
leaven told  him.  "But  there  are  some  of  us 
here  who'd  like  to  shake  \our  hand,  and  later 
we'll  buy  you  a  drink.  Now  hold  everything. 
We're  coming  over." 

Janet  had  raised  her  head  and  was  smiling 
tremulously.  "You  should  see  your  face,"  she 
said.  "It  s  black." 

He  couldn't  think  of  a  thing  to  say.  No  wit- 
ticism; no  adequate  word  of  thanks.  He  knew 
only  that  he  was  intolerably  tired  and  sick  to 
the  stomach.  He  reached  over  for  her  hand 
and  grinned  back.  end 


You  have  1,001  high-protein  meals  on 
hand  with  Borden's  Cottage  Cheese!" 


says  Elsie,  the  Borden  Cow 


Wonderfully  versatile  Borden's  Cottage  Cheese 
makes  meatless  meals  a  delight  instead  of  a  problem. 
Best  of  all,  it  gives  your  family  the  vital  protein  they 
need.  Try  this  hearty  casserole  tonight . . . 


COTTAGE  CHEESE 
SEASHELL  CASSEROLE 


V4  cup  butter  •  2  tablespoons  flour  •  1  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  pepper 
21/^  cups  milk  •  3  cups  cooked  seashell  macaroni 
1  (7-oz.)  can  salmon,  drained  and  flaked 
1  (8-oz.)  cup  Borden's  Cottage  Cheese 
1  (10-oz.)  package  frozen  peas,  cooked 
y4  cup  diced  pimiento  (optional) 

Melt  butter;  blend  in  flour  and  seasonings.  Slov/Iy  stir  in 
milk;  mix  'til  well  blended.  Heat  mixture,  stirring  until  it 
thickens.  Remove  from  heat,  stirring  in  remaining  ingredi- 
ents. Pour  into  buttered  2-qt.  casserole.  Sprinkle  with 
paprika.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°)  for  25  minutes. 
Makes  4  to  6  servings. 


Power-packed  with  pure  protein 

If  it's 


it's  got  to  be  good ! 

Tou  can  gel  Borden's  Collage  Cheese  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  too.        ©i95y.  The  Borden  Company 
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You  have  1,001  high-protein  meals  on 
hand  with  Borden's  Cottage  Cheese!" 


says  Elsie,  the  Borden  Cow 


For  meatless  meals,  salads,  snacks  .  .  .  Borden's 
Cottage  Cheese  is  your  handiest  food !  Rich  in  the 
protein  you  need,  it's  full  of  the  fresh  flavor  you  love. 
Have  you  tried  Borden's  Cottage  Cheese  with  eggs? 


COTTAGE  CHEESE  OMELET 

Prepare  your  favorite  6-egg  omelet.  Just  before  re- 
moving from  the  skillet,  spread  one  8-ounce  cup  of 
Borden's  Cottage  Cheese  over  the  half  of  omelet 
which  is  opposite  skillet  handle. 

Gently  fold  over  the  other  half.  Slowly  tip  skillet  so 
omelet  slides  out  onto  serving  platter.  Garnish  with 
a  sprig  of  parsley.  Makes  3  to  4  servings. 


Power- packed  with  pure  protein 

//  it's 


it's  got  to  be  good! 

You  can  get  Borden's  Cottage  Cheese  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  too.        ©1959.  The  Borden  Company 


BOX- 
OFFICE 
DISHES 


Stars  of  stage  and  screen 
share  their  top-favorite  recipes  .  .  . 
dramatic  in  flavor  .  .  . 

perfect  for  your  "special"  menus. 


By  SELMA  CHERKAS 


Clams  Moriiay, 
zesty  with  cheese, 
is  Katharine  Cor- 
nell's choice  for  a 
company  luncheon. 


CLAMS  MORNAY.  Pick  over  1  quart  shucked  clams  for  any  bits  of  shell. 
Simmer  in  their  liquid  for  just  a  few  minutes,  until  the  edges  curl.  Drain  well,  re- 
serving '4  cup  of  the  liquid.  Chop  clams  fine.  Canned  minced  clams  do  nicely 
too.  Make  a  thick  cream  sauce  using  3  tablespoons  butter,  3  tablespoons  flour, 
^4  cup  milk  and  '  i  cup  clam  juice.  When  sauce  is  smooth  and  thickened,  stir  in 
2  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks.  Add  the  clams.  Season  with  hot  pepper  sauce  and  salt 
to  taste.  Pour  the  mixture  into  4  individual  scallop  shells.  Top  with  fine  buttered 
bread  crumbs  and  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Broil  till  bubbly  and  cheese  is  browned. 
Makes  4  servings. 


//  you  are  an  im- 
aginative cook, 
you'll  want  to  try 
an  exotic  soup  oc- 
casionally. Gladys 
Swarthout  says, 
"Senegalese  soup 
is  easy  to  prepare, 
delectable  to  eat." 


SENEGALESE  SOUP.   Bring  3^  cups  chicken  stock  to  a  boil.  Add  1  cup  finely 

diced  white  meat  of  cooked  chicken  and  1  teaspoon  curry  powder.  Beat  4  egg 
yolks,  stir  in  a  little  of  the  stock  and  blend  w  ith  2  cups  light  cream.  Add  this  to  the 
rest  of  the  stock.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  thickened.  Sea- 
son to  taste  and  chill  before  serving.  Do  not  use  black  pepper  to  season,  as  it  will 
spoil  the  appearance.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Makes  1  quart. 


Helen  Traubel  sug- 
gests a  novel  and 
dramatic  way  to 
serve  lobster — so 
easy,  so  divinely 
good  to  the  taste. 


ROAST  LOBSTER  flamb£.  Split  a  2-pound  raw  lobster  in  half,  or  have  your 
fishman  do  it.  Remove  sac,  crack  claws  and  place  in  a  baking  pan,  shell  side  down. 
Salt  and  pepper  well.  Mix  4  tablespoons  butter  with  pinches  of  dry  mustard  and 
thyme  and  spread  on  the  lobster  halves.  Fill  in  the  cavities  with  well-seasoned  and 
buttered  bread  crumbs.  Roast  in  a  very  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  for  20  minutes,  basting  oc- 
casionally with  extra  melted  butter.  When  done,  serve  the  lobster  on  a  platter  and 
pour  the  pan  juices  over  it.  Serve  very  hot.  Just  before  serving,  Helen  Traubel  likes 
to  pour  3  ounces  cognac  on  the  lobster  and  light  it,  though  this  is  not  essential. 
Baste  again  with  the  platter  juices. 


Rosalind  Russell 
says  of  her  chef- 
d'oeuvre,  "/  love 
my  deviled  Swiss 
steak.  So  does 
my  Auntie  Mame." 


DEVILED  SWISS  STEAK.  In  a  large  skillet,  saute  1  cup  sliced  onions  and  1  clove 
I  garlic,  crushed,  in  3  tablespoons  shortening  or  salad  oil  until  golden  brown.  Cut  a 
1 '  -pound  sirloin  steak  into  pieces  3"x  2".  Dredge  in  seasoned  flour.  Saute  in  skillet 
w  ith  onions  until  well  browned.  Mix  together  2  cups  canned  tomatoes  and  I  cup 
water.  Add  2  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce,  1  tablespoon  dry  mustard,  1 
tablespoon  brown  sugar,  1 M  teaspoons  salt,  a  pinch  each  of  pepper  and  paprika. 
Pour  over  meat  in  skillet.  Simmer  for  about  1 1^->  hours  or  until  meat  is  tender. 
Makes  4  servings. 


Robert  Taylor  brings 
outdoor  cooking  in- 
doors by  simply  uti- 
lizing the  broiler 
for  his  specialty,  ap- 
propriately called: 


BEEFKABOBS.  Season  %  cup  soy  sauce  as  desired :  salt,  pepper,  garlic  salt,  and 
io  on.  Robert  Taylor  varies  it  from  time  to  time— using  sometime  this  herb,  some- 
ime  that.  Marinate  1 H  pounds  beef,  cut  into  \  "  cubes,  in  sauce  for  2  hours. 
Alternate  meat  on  skewers  with  small  whole  cooked  onions,  raw  mushrooms, 
p-een-pepper  slices  and  tomato  quarters.  Brush  kabobs  with  melted  butter  and 
iroil  10  to  15  minutes  on  each  side,  basting  the  vegetables  with  melted  butter  fre- 
luently.  One  and  one  half  pounds  of  beef  will  make  kabobs  for  4-6  people. 
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^-  Elsie's  brightest 
-  spring  idea! 


Borden's  Vegetable  Salad 
Cottage  Cheese ! 

Just  open  and  serve.'  Borden's  Cottage  Cheese 
is  tossed  with  chunks  of  crisp  garden  vegetables  . . . 
celery,  carrots,  cabbage,  onion,  red  and  green  pep- 
pers ...  a  tempting,  wholesome  dish  all  ready  to 
serve!  Good  news  for  quick  suppers,  short  lunch 
hours,  easy  buffet  spreads.  Try  Borden's  Vegetable 
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THE  RUSSIAN  POET-PROPHETS 


r  husbands,  lovers  and  children — every- 
g,  including  their  own  "virtue,"  remaining 
jllied  by  the  sacrificial  purity  of  their  mo- 
9  and  the  fidelity  of  their  souls.  If  these 
letypes  recur  in  a  powerful  contemporary 
jI,  Russia,  in  her  human  deeps,  cannot 
;  changed  so  fundamentally  as  we  are 
t  to  think.  Where  is  "Soviet  Man"? 
ut  the  political  and  social  overturns  that 
;  occurred  were  all  foreseen  and  proph- 
i  by  Dostoevsky  with  a  prescience  truly 
iinny. 

e  died  on  January  28,  1881,  at  the  age  of 
-\e  was  born  a  decade  after  the  Napoleonic 
sion;  the  only  Russian  war  that  occurred 
s  lifetime  was  the  Crimean  War  that  never 
•trated  into  Russia  proper.  The  brief 
>o-Japanese  War  and  abortive  revolution 
)05  were  to  come  more  than  two  decades 
his  death. 

jt  already,  then,  the  Russian,  and  espe- 
y  the  Moscow,  intelligentsia  (whose  num- 
tvas  by  no  means  inconsiderable)  were  in 
ment  of  revolutionary  ideas,  mostly  im- 
sd  from  Western  Europe,  to  which  they 
ed  as  to  a  more  advanced  society  and  cul- 

ostoevsky,  in  the  great  dialogues  be- 
n  his  characters  that  form  so  large  a  part 
very  novel,  records  all  these  ideas,  and, 
every  great  novelist  or  dramatist,  is  able 
the  Devil's  Disciple,  even  though  in  his 
terpoint  the  Devil  is  later  to  be  revealed 
II  Satanism. 

astoevsky,  born  in  middle-class  poverty— 
itherwas  an  underpaid  doctor  employed 
poorhouse — lived  in  a  police  state,  tem- 

only  by  greater  inefficiency  than  Soviet 
itarianism  has  achieved  in  this  respect, 
the  police  apparatus  caught  Dostoevsky 

claws  as  the  Soviet  apparatus  never  has 
mak,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  anv  other  out- 
ling  Russian  writer.  The  whole  intelli- 
ia  among  whom  Dostoevsky  moved 
led  with  revolutionary  ideas  of  one  kind 
lother — and  were  infiltrated  by  govern- 

spies. 

jstoevsky,  who,  with  the  publication 
earliest  works,  was  recognized  as  a  man 
nius,  was  an  obvious  target.  He  was  ar- 
d  for  conspiracy  and  spent  eight  months 
notorious  Peter  and  Paul  fortress  await- 
rial  (and  writing  while  he  waited).  Then 
ell  door  was  opened  and  he  and  nine 
led  out  to  be  executed.  They  were 
id  to  stakes,  dressed  in  the  white  shirts  of 
ondemned,  given  a  crucifix  to  kiss  and 
sword  snapped  over  their  heads— the 
1  for  the  firing  squad— when  a  horseman, 
ig  a  white  cloth,  stopped  the  firing  squad 
a  reprieve  from  the  czar, 
t  he  was  sent  to  Siberia  jn;  chains,  im- 
ned  in  "The  House  of  the  Dead,"  the 
rga  prison  in  Omsk,  thereafter  released 
ordinary  convict  condemned  to  the 
»t  labor  under  an  overseer's  lash. 


CHAUFFEURS' 
LICENSES 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  14 

Of  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  productive, 
creative  life,  ten  were  thus  spent  in  living 
death.  He  had  every  reason  to  loathe  the 
regime  under  which  he  lived. 

And  not  only  the  state  regime!  Although  he 
was  perpetually  ill— he  suffered  from  epilepsy 
from  childhood— the  creative  frenzy  of  his 
genius  turned  all  his  sufferings  into  literature. 
But  poverty  haunted  him.  He  was  always  liv- 
ing on  advances;  debts  piled  up  at  exorbitant 
interest,  and  creditors  gouged  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  legally  tying  up  all  his  future  royalties. 
He  had  every  reason  to  hate  the  moneylenders 
who  were  so  representative  of  "capitalism"  in 
those  days. 

It  may  be  fitting  here  to  compare  the  per- 
sonal fate  of  Dostoevsky  under  czarism  with 
that  of  Boris  Pasternak. 

Dostoevsky  had  a  dingy,  impoverished,  un- 
inspiring childhood.  Pasternak  was  born  the 
son  of  two  famous  and  highly  successful  art- 
ists, his  father  a  painter  (the  aged  Tolstoi  sat 
for  him,  and  Albert  Einstein)  and  his  mother 
a  brilliant  musician.  Though  they  were  Jewish, 
in  a  strongly  anti-Semitic  country  at  that  time, 
they  were  socially  accepted  (as  were  other 
Jews  of  outstanding  superiority  and  talent) 
and  the  intellectual  and  artistic  elite  of  Mos- 
cow frequented  their  home. 

Young  Boris,  endowed  with  a  variety  of 
talents,  and  with  education  open  to  him  for 
any  career,  found  music  a  consuming  passion, 
and  composed  and  played  so  well  as  to  win 
enthusiastic  encouragement  from  the  famous 
Scriabin. 

From  his  original  interest  and  studies  in 
the  natural  sciences,  especially  botany,  he 
switched  to  law,  again  to  music  as  a  possible 
profession,  and  then  to  philosophy,  which  he 
studied  in  the  University  of  Marburg,  Ger- 
many, under  the  internationally  famous  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Cohen.  (Pasternak  differed 
from  him  only  on  Jewish  nationalism — or 
Zionism— which  the  Russian  rejected  then,  as 
he  still  does,  as  a  positively  backward  step 
from  the  universal  Jewish  revelations.) 

He  thus  turned  to  literature,  originally  lyric 
poetry,  with  a  superb  cultural  background, 
and  was  already  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
poet  before  the  revolution. 

A  leg  fractured  in  boyhood  exempted  him 
from  military  service  in  two  wars,  and  he  per- 
formed his  service  in  World  War  II  working  in 
a  munitions  factory  in  the  Urals  far  from  the 
battle  line.  After  the  revolution  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  library  of  the  Commissariat  for 
Education,  where  he  has  concentrated  on 
translations  from  English  and  German,  in- 
cluding many  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  poems 
of  Shelley  and  works  of  Goethe,  while  writing 
works  of  his  own. 

For  his  translations  he  has  been,  by  Soviet 
standards,  well  paid,  and  he  has  lived  com- 
fortably in  an  artists'  colony  in  the  Moscow 
suburbs.  The  first  blow  directed  at  him  by  the 
Soviet  powers  has  been  the  suppression  in 


Russia  of  his  major  work.  Some  indignant 
literary  "lights"  have  recommended  he  be 
exiled  to  the  West. 

Dostoevsky  fled  to  the  West  to  escape  his 
Russian  creditors  and  there  suffered  such  pov- 
erty and  humiliation  that  he  ever  afterward 
hated  it.  Dostoevsky  never  really  commanded 
any  language  but  his  native  Russian.  Pasternak 
speaks  English,  French,  Italian,  writes  a 
German  any  German  writer  might  envy,  and 
his  Western  royalties  would  support  him 
handsomely. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  has  openly  stated,  it 
"would  be  the  worst  imaginable  sentence." 
For  this  also  he  has  in  common  with  all  the 
great  Russian  writers,  including  those  who, 
under  the  czar  (Turgenev,  Gorki,  for  instance), 
chose  voluntary  exile  for  years.  But  the  Rus- 
sian air,  the  Russian  soil  were  part  of  the  very 
substance  of  their  creative  powers.  Dostoevsky 
really  went  to  pieces  in  Europe  and  recovered 
only  in  Russia — and  quite  regardless  of  pre- 
vailing political  conditions. 

Dostoevsky,  in  the  last  century,  never 
doubted  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Rus- 
sian state  and  "capitalism"  would  be  over- 
thrown and  Russia  drenched  in  blood.  But  he 
foresaw  the  face  of  its  successor,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  paradise,  but  another  police 
state,  ruled  by  avidity  for  power,  and  betray- 
ing the  loftiest  dreams  of  humanity;  that  rev- 
olutionary commissars  would  assume  the  role 
of  the  medieval  Grand  Inquisitor;  that  Rus- 
sia and  Europe,  secure  in  Utopian  dreams  of 
perpetual  peace,  would  be  shaken  by  Gar- 
gantuan wars. 

Dostoevsky,  speaking  for  himself  through 
the  fictional  character  of  Father  Zosima,  has 
him  say,  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  "To 
create  the  world  afresh  man  must  turn  into 
another  path  psychologically.  Until  you  have 
become  really,  in  actual  fact,  a  brother  to 
everyone,  brotherhood  will  never  come  to 
pass.  No  sort  of  scientific  teaching,  no  kind 
of  common  interest,  will  ever  persuade  man 
to  share  property  and  privilege  with  equal 
consideration  for  all."  He  saw  no  essential 
difference  between  the  fatal  materialistic  spirit 
of  the  liberal-capitalist  drive  for  self-enrich- 
ment and  the  fatal  materialism  of  Commu- 
nism. Organized  mass  enslavement  would  fol- 
low anarchic  capitalist  enslavement.  And  "It 
is  madness  to  want  to  bring  about  a  new  era 
and  a  new  humanity  by  sacrificing  half  a  mil- 
lion heads." 

Dostoevsky,  furthermore,  foresaw  Fascism 
as  a  revolt  of  the  instinctual  and  still  basically 
uncivilized  man  against  the  rational-materi- 
alism of  the  dominant  intellectuals;  that  the 
primitive  call  of  the  blood  would  arise  again; 
the  appeal  to  blood  and  soil;  the  elevation  of 
the  primitive-brutal. 

In  short,  in  the  extraordinary  dialogues  that 
comprise  so  much  of  his  novels,  there  is  not  an 
"ideology"  or  a  view  that  has  since  become 
reality  that  is  not  examined,  one  being  atheistic 
humanism  (by  no  means  confined  to  Com- 
munists!). His  characters  present  this  view  so 
convincingly  that  the  reader  is  tempted  to 
agree — until  the  dialogue  is  joined  by  another 
character  who  paints  an  apocalyptic  picture  of 
a  human  society  in  which  everyone,  acting  as 
his  own  God,  does  as  he  pleases.  "The  earth 
will  weep  for  its  old  gods!" 

But  Dostoevsky,  too,  had  faith,  the  faith 
that  Pasternak  shares.  The  older  Russian  be- 
lieved with  passion  that  the  guiding  force  that 
would  eventually  lead  man  to  renewal  and 
reconstruction  would  be  his  return  to  God 
through  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance as  a  grace,  of  the  mora!  burden  He 
has  imposed  upon  humanity. 

And  not  only  Christ,  but  those  prophets 
and  seers  who  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  have 
shared  His  revelations. 

Last  Christmas  a  card  came  to  me  from  the 
Turkish  Ministry  of  Information.  Its  message 
was  a  single  sentence  from  the  Koran,  the 
Bible  of  Islam:  "The  East  and  the  West  is 
God's;  therefore,  whichever  way  ye  turn, 
there  is  the  face  of  God." 

That,  too,  is  a  declaration  of  faith.  We  hope, 
also,  a  prophecy.  end 
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man  tried  to  speak,  stuttered  and  then,  collect- 
ing himself,  gave  us  a  grave  bow. 

"Let  me  present  myself.  Miss  Louise.  I  am 
Robert  Shaldon,  Mr.  Shaldon's  nephew,  at 
your  service." 

Louise  didn"t  say  anything,  but  she  smiled 
shyly  and  Mr.  Shaldon  smiled  too.  Nobody 
spoke,  and  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  just 
the  way  I  do  in  the  silence  after  I  say  the 
w  rong  thing  at  one  of  mamma's  Ladies"  Guild 
meetings.  At  those  times  mamma  usually  goes 
on  talking  rather  hard,  so  that  I  can  slip  out 
of  the  door  with  no  one  noticing:  so  that's 
what  I  did  for  Louise.  I  said,  "Have  you  come 
to  stay.  Mr.  Shaldon?"  in  a  meetings'  kind  of 
voice. 

He  was  very  polite.  "For  a  little  while.  Miss 
Henrietta.  I've  persuaded  my  uncle — who's 
my  guardian — to  have  a  ball  here  in  two 
weeks'  time  for  my  twenty-fifth  birthday." 

A  ball.  Balls  were  for  Cinderella  and  the 
tv\eKc  dancing  princesses;  balls  belonged  to 
fairy  tales,  and  there  was  to  be  one  in  the 
house  next  door.  In  a  few  seconds  m>  imagi- 
nation saw  Louise  dancing  down  the  future, 
for  perhaps,  just  perhaps  Mr.  Shaldon  would 
invite  her;  I  could  see  her  dressing  in  a  ball 
gown,  hear  the  music  across  ihc  garden,  and 
her  telling  me  of  all  the  men  who  had  asked 
lo  be  introduced,  and  how  there  weren't 
enough  dances  on  her  card  for  them  all.  and 
how  she  danced  ihc  last  wall/  with  a  hand- 
some guards  officer  and  made  all  the  other 
girls  green  with  jealousy. 

While  I  dreamed.  Louie  plucked  up  courage 
lo  say.  rather  softly.  "We  hasen't  seen  you 
here  before,  sir?" 

"No.  Miss  Wickham.  I  knew  Mr.  Marlowe, 
who  was  the  incumbent  before  your  father, 
but  since  those  da>s  I've  been  up  at  univer- 
sity, and  spent  my  \acations  there  with  friends. 
Now  I'sc  just  come  back  from  touring  Hu- 
rope." 

"What  was  it  like,  Mr.  Shaldon?  I  have 
always  wanted  so  much  to  travel." 

He  laughed.  -Raiher  dull,  lo  tell  the  truth. 
Every  city  seemed  lo  be  made  up  of  a  cathe- 
dral, a  museum  and  an  art  gallery  ." 

"Il  can't  be!  Was  there  nothing  you  liked?" 

"Yes,  plenty  I  hoiiU  ha\e  liked.  But  my 
bear-leader  thmighl  cathedrals  were  good  for 
my  soul.  I  think,  and  museums  good  for  my 
mind,  and  so  that's  all  I  seemed  to  see.  As  for 
the  art  galleries,  well,  at  least  they  were  bad 
for  part  of  me— my  feet!  I  doubt  I'll  be  able 
to  dance." 

Louie  dimpled.  "Your  heels  will  take  to  the 
music.  I  expect,  Mr.  Shaldon.  Is  there  a  ball- 
room in  your  uncle's  house?" 

"No.  W  e  are  going  lo  build  a  marquee,  out 
here  on  the  lawn.  Mr.  Briggs,  whom  you  just 
saw  me  with,  knows  how  it  ought  to  be.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  room— 1  mean  to  in\  ite  all 
the  friends  I  haven't  seen  since  I  went  abroad. 
Everyone,  in  fact — everyone  I've  ever  known." 


H 


is  voice  grew  excited  as  he  went  along, 
and  then  suddenly  he  paused.  I  clutched  my 
hands  tightly  in  my  lap  and  closed  my  eyes, 
willing  him  to  sa\  it.  When  he  did.  it  was  in 
quite  a  different  \oice,  uncertainly. 

"I— I  wonder,  do  you  dance.  Miss  Wick- 
ham?" 

M>  heart  swelled  for  Louie.  She  answered 
quite  simply,  her  eyes  quiet,  "1  do,  yes,  Mr. 
Shaldon." 

It  was  so  odd.  It  seemed  as  if  as  soon  as 
they  looked  at  each  other  they  couldn't  speak, 
or  move,  or  look  away  again.  It  was  quite  a 
moment  before  Mr.  Shaldon  spoke,  almost  I 
thought  as  if  he  were  taking  a  vow  . 

"I  shall  send  an  invitation  to  your  parents 
directly.  I  hope  very  much  they  will  consent 
to  come."  And  then  he  turned  to  me  and  said 
with  a  grin,  "You  must  make  them  for  me. 
Miss  Henrietta." 

I  nodded  solemnly  as  if  L  too,  were  mak- 
ing a  \ow.  Then  we  heard  the  gong  for 
dinner  and  had  to  run  indoors,  with  hardly 
time  to  say  a  proper  good-by.  After  all,  it 
wasn't  me,  it  was  Louie  who  didn't  want  any- 
thing to  eat,  and  mamma  was  quite  anxious. 
I  was  afraid  she'd  ask  questions,  so  I  pre- 
tended to  ha\e  a  cough  and  felt  very  noble 
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afterward  when  I  had  to  swallow  a  spoonful 
of  linctus. 

The  invitation  arrived  next  day  at  breakfast- 
time.  Louie  and  I  saw  it  lying  by  papa's  plate 
with  another  letter.  We  knew  it  must  be  the 
invitation  because  the  envelope  looked  so 
stiff.  I  glanced  across  at  her  as  we  stood  wait- 
ing for  grace,  and  saw  she  could  scarcely 
breathe  with  wanting  papa  to  open  it.  But 
when  we  all  sat  down  and  mamma  began  to 
serve  out  the  porridge,  she  didn't  look  at  him 
at  all  but  just  stood  quietly  by  mamma,  pour- 
ing out  the  cream,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  row  of 
blue  bowls  in  front  of  her.  I  had  to  tie 
Johnnie's  napkin  round  his  neck,  and  as  I 
did  it  I  heard  papa  opening  the  envelope.  He 
read  out  the  words  slowly.  You  couldn't  tell 
what  he  was  thinking  from  his  voice. 

""Mrs.  James  Fortescue  and  Mr.  George 
Shaldon  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  a  ball  on  Thursday.  September  sixth,  1900, 
at  nine  o'clock  p.m.  Carriages  at  one  a.m.'  It 
is  marked  "For  the  Reverend  John  Wickham, 
Mrs.  Wickham.  Miss  Louise  Wickham.'" 

All  the  children  began  speaking  at  once. 

"A  ball — vs hat's  a  ball,  mamma?"  .  .  . 
"Can  I  go  too,  mamma?"  .  .  "Is  Mr.  George 
Shaldon  the  ogre,  mamma?  Is  he  going  to 
dance?"  .  .  .  "Who's  Mrs.  Fortescue?  Who's 
Mr.  Fortescue?"  .  .  .  "Where's  it  going  to 
be?"  .  .  .  "What'll  you  wear,  mamma?"  .  .  . 
"Louie's  going  to  a  ball— Louie's  going  to  a 
ball— Louie's  going  to  a  ball!" 

"Children!  Can't  you  sec  your  father's  try- 
ing to  siiy  something?  What  is  it.  dear?" 

"I'm  very  much  afraid  Louise  can't  go  to 
any  ball." 

There  was  dead  silence.  Louise  went  quite 
while.  A  little  cream  slopped  over  the  rim  of 
the  jug  she  \\as  holding,  and  very  carefully  she 
pul  it  down.  All  of  us  looked  at  papa  where 
he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  other  letter 
open  in  his  hand. 

"This  is  to  tell  me  your  Great-Aunt  Edith 
has  just  died,  God  rest  her  soul.  Under  the 


circumstances  it  would  be  quite  unsuitab: 
her  great-niece  to  go  to  any  festiv  ity  sc 
I'm  afraid  1  shall  have  to  decline  the 
tion,  ahhough  it  w  as  \er>  kind  of  Mr.  Sh 
to  think  of  us.  At  any  other  time  I 
have  been  pleased  for  >  our  mother  and 
self,  Louise,  my  dear,  to  have  gone  ar 
joyed  the  ball:  though  as  for  me.  dan^ 
more  of  a  penance  than  a  pleasure.  Bl 
is,  it  must  be  out  of  the  question." 

I  could  see  it  would  be  no  good  to  a 
w  ith  him.  The  unfairness  of  it  boiled  up  ir 
me.  Why  did  Aunt  Edith  have  to  die  n 
It  wasn't  as  though  we  really  knew  her— 
Louie  had  hardly  ever  seen  her.  But 
wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  that.  She 
been  a  relation,  and  we  had  to  mourn  for 
Papa  had  an  enormous  collection  of  elt 
relatives  who  were  always  dyirig,  and  nvi 
our  lives  a  miserv',  and  not  leaving  us  a  pe 
Louise  didn't  say  anything.  She  just  tu 
and  looked  at  mamma,  her  eyes  pleading, 
mamma  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  afraid  your  father's  right,  dear 
shall  have  to  refuse.  If  it  had  been  a 

later  But  there  it  is.  Never  mind,  th 

be  other  balls." 

The  boiling  inside  of  me  wouldn't  stoj 

"It  isn't  true,  mamma,"  I  burst  out. 
know  there  won't  be  another  ball.  Not 
this  one:  Louie  never  goes  to  parties  likei 
girls.  It  isn't  fair.  Why  shouldn't  she  go? 
Edith  was  beastly,  and  the  ball  would  1 
much  fun.  Papa,  you — you  don't  ui 
stand." 

"I  understand,  Henrietta,  that  you 
being  rude  and  unmannerly  at  table  to 
mother  and  me.  Will  you  please  go  to 
room  until  you  think  you  can  control  yours 

Papa  isn't  very  often  stern.  But  I  thin 
was  disappointed  for  Louise,  too:  at  le 
think  so  now,  though  at  the  time  I  slan 
the  door  and  dashed  upstairs,  trembling 
anger  at  the  injustice  of  it  all.  Louie 
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THIS    'S  A  ^ATCHBiRV 
W-^TCfi/NG  you 

By  MUNRO  LEAF 

This  silly  poi>-eyed  creature  looking  at  that  plate 
of  food  is  a  Food  Foolish.  You  would  think  some- 
body was  try  ing  to  poison  it.  from  the  look  on  its 
face.  Its  mother  gave  it  something  new  to  eat.  and 
just  because  it  has  never  tasted  it  before  this  Food 
Foolish  is  being  as  stubborn  as  a  mule  and  won't 
even  try.  You  wonder  sometimes  why  the  family 
of  a  Food  Foolish  doesn't  just  give  it  mush  and 
milk  the  way  they  would  treat  any  other  baby. 

\A/£K^  You  A  f  OOP  FOOLISKTHI5  t^pUJW? 


Exciting  meatless  uieal-in-a-dish.  Simmering  and  tuna  fish!  Your  family's  sure  to  go  for  it  in  a 
with  tangy  Creole  flavor  .  .  .  it's  a  delicious  com-  big,  BIG  way.  So  will  you — it's  so  easy  to  make, 
bination  of  Minute  Rice,  cheese,  evaporated  milk         Try  delicious  Minute  Rice  Mardi  Gras  Dinner ! 

MARDI  GRAS  DINNER 
3  tablespoons  Hour  •  Dash  of  pepper  •  %  teaspoon  salt  •  Vi  cup  melted  butter 

1%  cups  (1  tall  can)  evaporated  milk  •  \V2  cups  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 
2  tablespoons  grated  Parmesan  cheese  •  iVs  cups  {4%-ounce  box)  Minute  llice 
1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley  •  Dash  of  cayenne  •  Paprika  •  Vz  teaspoon  oregano  •  iVs  cups  of  \v;;ter 
1  can  (1  pound)  solid-pack  tomatoes,  drained  and  sliced,  or  2  medium  tomatoes,  peeled  and  thinly  sliced 
V2  medium  onion,  thinly  sliced  or  chopped  •  1  cup  (7-ounce  can)  tuna  fish,  drained  and  flaked 


Stir  flour,  pepper,  and  V4  teaspoon  salt  into  melted  butter 
in  saucepan ;  mix  until  smooth.  Gradually  add  evaporated 
milk,  stirring  constantly  over  medium  heat.  Cook  and  stir 
until  sauce  is  tiiickeiied.  Tlien  add  tlie  cheese.  Continue 
to  cook  and  stir  until  cheeses  melt. 

Place  Minute  Rice  (right  from  the  box),  parsley,  cayenne. 


oregano,  water,  and  the  remaining  salt  in  a  7)4  x  11  x 
1%-iiicli  baking  dish.  Stir  to  moisten  all  rice. 

Place  two-thirds  of  the  tomatoes  on  tiie  rice.  Top  with 
onion  and  tuna  lish.  Spread  on  cheese  sauce.  Garnish 
with  remaining  tomato.  Sprinkle  witli  paprika.  Bake  iii  a 
moderate  oven  (375°F.)  15  minutes.  Serves  6. 


COOKED 


3 


Minute  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  General  Foods  Obrp. 
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Captain's 
Table 


Quality  m 


The  real  good 
meat  from  the  sea 


This  is  the  kind  of  tuna  for  the 
captain  at  your  house.  Prime 
tuna  meat  with  the  hearty 
flavor.  So  good  you  can  even 
serve  it  like  meat.  Look  for 
Star-Kist  in  the  bright  new 
cans  featuring  the  fisherman 
with  the  earring. 

New  idea  for  Lent-TUNA  PIZZA 

A  really  different  kind  of  pizza  using 
Star-Kist  tuna  meat.  Tastes  wonderful 
and  so  easy  anyone  can  do  it.  Look  for  the 
recipe  on  the  Bisquick  or  Fleischmann's 
Active  Dry  Yeast  packages. 

Chunk  Light  and  Chunk  While  in  new  Family  Size. 
All  styles  in  regular  size,  including  Solid  Light  and  Solid  White. 

©  1959.  STAR-KIST  FOODS,  INC. 
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after  a  while,  and  made  me  sit  up,  and  began 
to  brush  my  hair,  which  1  always  loved  to 
have  her  do. 

After  a  while  she  said,  "I  didn't  have  a  ball 
dress  to  wear  anyway.  All  the  other  girls 
would  have  made  me  look  old-fashioned." 

And  then  she  dropped  the  hairbrush  in  her 
lap  and  bent  her  head.  And  her  voice  came 
out  tight  and  unhappy.  "Henry— think  of  all 
those  other  girls  dancing  with  him.  He'll  for- 
get all  about  me." 

She  began  to  brush  my  hair  again  and  I 
heard  her  whisper,  "But  how  can  1  forget 
him?" 

And  somehow  it  made  me  feel  lonely  to 
hear  her,  as  if  she  were  very  far  away. 

Papa  wrote  and  declined  the  invitation  that 
very  afternoon.  Louie  was  helping  mamma  in 
the  kitchen,  and  1  wandered  otT  to  the  medlar 
tree,  hoping  fervently  I  might  see  Mr.  Shaldon 
over  the  garden  wall.  I  wanted  to  tell  him 
about  Aunt  Edith  and  why  Louise  wasn't 
coming. 

I  sat  perched  in  the  fork  of  the  tree  for  a 
long  while.  It  began  to  rain,  large  heavy  drops 
on  the  leaves  round  me,  then  down  my  neck 
and  spine.  1  sat  there  shivering,  unwilling  to 
believe  that  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  help  Louie. 
When  I  couldn't  bear  the  cold  and  wet  any 
longer,  I  slid  down  the  trunk  and  ran  toward 
the  house.  But  someone  had  locked  the  garden 
door,  so  I  had  to  go  round  to  the  front.  I  met 
the  postman  in  the  drive  and  took  the  mail; 
there  was  a  letter  for  Louise:  "Miss  Wickham, 
the  Rectory."  Written  in  large  black  writing, 
and  I  knew,  I  knew  it  must  come  from  Mr. 
Shaldon!  I  stutVed  it  into  my  pinafore  pocket. 
In  the  kitchen,  Louie  was  splitting  scones  and 
buttering  the  warm  halves.  I  stood  beside  her 
and  nibbled  the  crumbs,  waiting  until  mamma 
went  to  the  larder.  Then  I  slid  the  letter  into 
her  pocket.  Her  hand  felt  it,  she  looked  at  me 
and  1  nodded.  She  gave  me  the  buttery  knife 
and  1  began  to  split  the  scones,  hugging  my 
excitement. 

"Where's  Louise  gone?"  asked  mamma, 
coming  back. 
"She  went  upstairs,"  I  said  casually. 
In  a  little  while  Louie  came  back.  I  couldn't 
understand  her  expression.  She  said  to  me 


softly,  "It's  on  my  dressing  table.  You  can 
read  it  if  you  like." 

So  as  soon  as  I  could  I  went  up,  flattered 
that  Louie  wanted  me  to  see  it.  I  imagined  it 
would  be  a  love  letter,  with  perhaps  a  poem, 
but  there  was  only  a  single  sheet  folded  over. 

Dear  Miss  IVickham:  This  is  to  let  you  know 
that  I  have  to  go  to  London  very  suddenly,  and 
so  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  call  on  your  parents 
as  I  otherwise  should  have  done  directly.  1  shall, 
however,  look  forward  to  meeting  them,  and  to 
seeing  you  again  at  the  ball  in  three  weeks'  time. 
May  I  ask  you  now  to  keep  at  least  one  waltz 
for  me? 

Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Robert  Shaldon. 

So  he  didn't  know  that  Louie  couldn't 
come— and  we  shouldn't  see  him  for  three 
whole  weeks.  It  wasn't  a  love  letter  but  surely 
he  wouldn't  have  written  at  all  if  he  didn't 
like  Louise— and  he  wanted  a  waltz  with  her! 

I  slipped  the  letter  under  her  pillow,  and 
went  slowly  down  to  tea. 

In  the  next  two  weeks  it  was  impossible  to 
forget  about  the  ball.  Mrs.  Fortescue  came  to 
stay  with  her  brother,  and  invitations  went 
out  to  all  her  old  acquaintances.  Soon  all  the 
ladies  at  mamma's  sewing  afternoons  could 
talk  of  nothing  else.  How  did  Louie  bear  their 
commiserations  when  they  found  out  she 
couldn't  go?  Of  course  she  did  have  the  letter. 
Best  of  all,  she  and  I  were  Ihe  only  two  girls 
of  all  those  twittering  and  trimming  up  their 
dresses  who  had  met  him,  or  knew  what  he 
looked  like.  Louie  never  tokl  anyone  about 
that  day  in  the  medlar  tree,  but  I'd  find  her 
sitting  quite  quiet,  with  a  faraway  look,  and  I 
knew  what  she  was  remembering.  Mrs.  Bas- 
combe,  who  was  the  worst  gossip  of  all,  said 
he  would  be  coming  into  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  his  twenty-lifth  birthday.  1  thought  at  first 
that  it  sounded  splendid,  but  Louie  confided 
to  me  when  we  were  in  bed  that  night: 

"I've  always  thought  of  marrying  someone 
rather  plain  and  poor  and  shy,  so  that  1  would 
be  the  only  woman  for  him.  Henry,  I  wish  he 
didn't  have  any  money." 

"But,  Louie,"  I  blurted  out,  like  a  goose, 
"you've  only  seen  him  just  that  once.  And — 
and  we  mayn't  ever  meet  him  again." 


She  answered,  very  quickly,  "I  was  only 
talking— foolishness." 

I  could've  bitten  my  tongue  out.  Louie 
never  talked  about  him  to  me  again,  not  even 
when  the  week  of  the  ball  came,  and  over  the 
wall  we  could  see  the  mp.'-quee  being  raised, 
and  the  sewing  circle  buzzed  with  the  details 
of  the  food  ordered  for  the  supper:  salmon, 
they  said,  and  turkey  and  ham  and  lobster 
and  goose. 

The  day  came.  I  knew  when  I  woke  in  the 
early  morning  to  the  sun  on  my  pillow  and  a 
thrush  singing — perhaps  just  for  me — that 
something  special  was  going  to  happen.  The 
whole  day  was  like  that,  golden  and  crowded 


with  birds.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  front-door  bell  pealed  frantically.  On  the 
step  was  a  maid,  her  cap  crooked,  breathlessly 
asking  to  speak  to  mamma. 

"Please  mum,  I've  come  from  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue.  She  said  to  say  she  would've  come  her- 
self, only  everything's  topsy-turvy  and  she 
don't  know  whether  she's  coming  or  going, 
she  said.  It's  the  flowers,  mum.  A  great  mass 
of  'em  in  pots,  Mrs.  Forte.scue  had,  ever  so 
pretty,  all  at  the  end  of  the  tent.  And  they've 
fallen  down,  an'  all  the  pots  smashed,  an'  the 
stems  broken  and  no  flowers  left  to  speak  of. 
We've  just  had  to  sweep  it  all  away.  Mrs. 
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RECIPE  TREASURE  BOX 


•  "My  new  Recipe  Jrpasure  Box  is  as 
pretty  as  spring  flowers." 

•  "I'm  so  pleased:  I  must  try  all  of 
those  wonderful  recipes'' 

^  "My  beautiful  Recipe  Treasure  Box 
matches  my  pink-and-white  kitchen." 

»  "Please  send  two  more  .  . .  one  for  my 
daughter  and  one  for  a  very  special 
bridge  prize." 

•  "It's  a  good  buy— I'm  so  grateful 
you  offered  the  Recipe  Treasure  Box!" 

•  "/  will  fill  it  nearly  to  bursting  with 
the  good  things  in  your  magazine." 


A  washable  pink- 
flowered  metal  file 
box  .  .  .  with  12  handy 
index  dividers  ...  50  all- 
time-favorite  Journal  recipes  .  .  . 
and  space  for  adding  300  more! 
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SE.\D  CHECK  OR  MO.\EY  ORDER  TO: 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  RECIPES 

DEPT.  12,  l\DEPE\DE\CE  SQU.4RE  PH ILADELPH  1.4  .5,  FENNSYLi^ANlA 

Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only 
*  Pennsylvania  residents  add  3%  Pennsylvania  sales  tax. 


PREMIUM  QUALITY...  IN  AN  INSTANT!  Arnun-cxtia  de- 
licious! Only  new  i\k,sii-,a  in.siani  ika  fills  yoiu'  cup  Avith  such 
satisfying  tea— instantly.  Friendly  aroma.  Clear,  true  amber  color. 
Delicious  flavor,  as  only  Ne.stea's  premium  tpiality  Orange  Pekoe 
and  Pekoe  Tea  can  make  it.  By  the  teapot  or  by  the  (  tip,  use 
one  level  teaspoonlul  ol  ne\v  Nestea*  per  cup.  When  you  add 
boiling  water,  all  its  wonderful  flavor  is  released  .  .  .  fla\ or  that's 
been  safely  locked  in  Nesiea's  crystals  with  equal  amounts  of 
added  malto-dextrins.  You  enjoy  full  flavor  tea  .  .  .  and  enjoy  it 
as  never  before.  No  messy  tealjags!  No  waste -you  use  all  the  tea, 
throw  nothing  a^vay.  And  j^^-^y  NESTEA  today! 
no  teabag  paper  taste! 
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Try  either  of  these  amazing 
new  Aunt  Jemima  Easy -Mixes 


FOR  COFFEE  CAKE 


..Get  20^  Refund 

on  Strawberry  Jam 


4^ 


You'll  be  so  glad  you  tried  these 
simply  elegant  new  mixes.  Just 
imagine — fragrant  cinnamon  Cof- 
fee Cake  .  .  .  r)erfe<  t  golden  Corn 
Bread — each  mixed  in  seconds! 
What's  more,  there's  no  cleaning 
up  afterwards  .  .  .  not  even  a  bowl 
or  pan  to  wash  .  .  .  because  there's 
a  special  mixing  bag  and  baking 
j)an  in  every  package ! 

Here's  all  you  do:  Add  egg  and 

milk  to  the  mix  that's  already  in 
the  mixing  bag  .  .  .  squeeze  the 
bag  to  blend  .  .  .  then  pour  into 
the  special  baking  pan.  What 
could  be  easier?  What  surprise 


could  be  more  fun  for  the  family? 

Try  Aunt  Jemima  Easy-Mixes 
soon  and  take  advantage  of  this 
money-back  offer. 

20<  Refund  on  Jam.  Buy  either 
of  these  wonderful  new  Aunt 
Jemima  Easy-Mixes  and  your 
favorite  strawberry  jam.  Send  us 
the  label  from  the  Easy-Mix  pack- 
age together  with  the  label  from 
the  jar  of  jam  and  we'll  mail  you 
20  cents  refund  on  the  jam.  Ad- 
dress: Redemptions,  Box  6015, 
Dept.  A-83,  Chicago  80,  Illinois. 
Offer  expires  June  30,  1959. 


Jell  Easy-Mixes 


Fragrant  cinnamon  Coffee  Cake! 


Golden,  non-crumbly  Corn  Bread!  , 
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Fortescue  wondered  if  you  might  be  able  to 
help  her,  she  said.  She  said  to  ask  if  you  had 
any  shrubs  or  anything  like  that  you  could 
spare  her  to  fill  in  the  gap,  like.  At  her  wit's 
end  she  is." 

The  girl  stopped  for  breath,  twisting  her 
hands  in  her  apron.  People  always  came  to 
mamma  when  there  was  a  crisis,  and  now  we 
watched  for  her  finger  to  go  to  her  lip,  as  it 
always  did  when  she  was  considering  how 
best  to  help.  Once  you'd  told  mamma  your 
trouble,  you  needn't  worry  any  more — she 
had  confidence  enough  for  two  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  emergency. 

'The  ivy,"  she  said.  "The  ivy  on  the  wall  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Quickly,  boys — go 
and  tear  down  what  you  can  in  long  trails.  I'm 
afraid  we  haven't  any  shrubs  to  speak  of,  but 
I'll  see  what  I  can  find.  Now  you  run  back  to 
Mrs.  Fortescue,  and  tell  her  I'll  be  over  as 
soon  as  possible.  Quickly,  now.  Louise,  have 
you  seen  my  gardening  scissors?" 

We  all  descended  on  the  garden  like  a 
swarm  of  wreckers.  The  boys  stripped  the  old 
wall,  so  overgrown  with  ivy  that  it  was  trailing 
on  the  grass.  There  were  some  horrid  bugs 
underneath,  that  scuttered  away  when  we  let 
the  sunlight  into  their  nests;  and  knowing 
that  they  might  crawl  up  my  boots  or  imder 
my  sleeves,  I  ran  away  to  help  Louie  strip 
the  picking  border  of  all  our  flowers.  It  looked 
dreadfully  bare  when  we  had  finished,  but 
our  arms  were  so  full  that  the  petals  tickled 
our  noses  and  we  stood  in  the  sun  and 
laughed  at  each  other  over  the  great  bunches, 
and  1  thought  I'd  never  been  so  happy. 
Mamma  marshaled  us  in  the  hall  and  then  led 
the  way  to  the  rescue.  I'm  afraid  we  quite 
overwhelmed  Mrs.  Foriescue.  She  stood  in 
her  dark  hall  and  just  stared  at  our  armfuls 
hopelessly.  I  thought  she  certainly  did  look 
dreadfully  topsy-turvy,  with  her  hair  sticking 
out  round  her  head  like  a  scarecrow,  and  the 
back  of  her  dress  damp.  Mamma,  of  course, 
took  charge. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Fortescue,"  she 
said  in  her  most  charming  voice.  "  What  an 
upsetting  thing  to  happen  to  you  just  at  the 
last  moment.  I'm  so  glad  you  asked  us  to 
help.  I'm  afraid  we  didn't  have  shrubs  or 
anything  like  that,  but  1  thought  just  possibly 
we  could  make  something  for  you  with  the 
ivy.  Now  if  you  had  some  trellises  we  could 
thread  the  ivy  through  them — that  is,  if  you 
will  let  us  help." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Fortescue  weakly. 
"I'll  ask  the  gardener  if  you  like,  though.  If 
I  can  find  him — no  one's  ever  there  when  I 
want  them — I  really  don't  know  whether  I'm 
coming  or  going — my  head's  going  round  and 
round.  It's  too  much — I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
how  anyone  expects  me  to  stand  up  this 
evening — I  shall  be  worn  out  and  I'm  ruining 
my  hands  doing  all  the  work — and  there's  the 
buffet  to  be  seen  to  yet.'^  ' 

We  all  knew  mamma  was  about  to  enjoy 
herself.  Somehow  in  a  matter  of  minutes  she 
had  persuaded  Mrs.  Fortescue  that  she  really 
should  lie  down  and  rest  herself  for  the 
evening's  ordeal.  I  heard  mamma  promise 
soothingly  that  she  would  see  to  the  supper 
and  the  flowers,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
Mrs.  Fortescue  to  worry  about.  From  the 
I  head  of  the  stairs  she  called  down  to  the  boys 
to  take  the  ivy  through  into  the  tent,  and 
Louise  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the  hall,  still 
with  our  bunches  of  flowers.  We  were  just 
going  to  follow  the  boys  when  someone  came 
running  down  the  stairs. 

T— I  say,"  said  Mr.  Shaldon,  "let  me  take 
those  for  you — they're  much  too  much  for 
you  to  carry."  And  he  leaped  down  the  last 
three  steps,  crossed  the  hall  and  took  Louie's 
flowers  from  her.  She  smiled  up  at  him. 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Shaldon.  Are  you 
just  back  from  London?" 

"Yes,  I  arrived  this  afternoon,  and  brought 
havoc  with  me:  it  was  my  dog  that  upset  the 
flowerpots,  chasing  Uncle  George's  cat.  The 
pair  of  us  were  in  disgrace,  I  can  tell  you.  But 
I  knew  you  would  come  to  our  rescue.  Miss 
Wickham.  I  practically  owe  my  life  to  you — 
aunt  was  so  furious,  there's  no  knowing  what 
^he  might  have  done  to  me  if  I  hadn't  conjured 
up  your  name.  I'm  surprised  you  didn't  drop 
>ut  of  the  tree  with  your  flowers,  though!" 


Louie  blushed.  "It's  not  kind  in  you  to 
remind  me  of  that  morning,  Mr.  Shaldon.  I 
felt  so  ashamed,  perched  up  there." 

"You  shouldn't  have!  You  looked  charm- 
ing—like a  wood  nymph  or  something." 

1  sat  on  the  stairs,  hugging  my  knees,  hop- 
ing they  wouldn't  remember  me.  I  think  Mr. 
Shaldon  would  have  stood  there  forever  talk- 
ing, and  gazing  at  Louie,  oblivious  of  the 
wilting  bundle  in  his  arms. 

"It's  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  Mr.  Shaldon. 
But  having  come  to  your  rescue,  it  would  be 
a  shame  if  the  flowers  died.  Do  you  think  we 
could  find  some  jars  and  water  for  them?  And 
trellises  for  the  ivy?" 

"You  think  of  everything.  Miss  Wickham. 
Jugs  and  water.  There  should  be  some  already 
in  the  marquee.  It's  through  this  way." 

Louise  turned  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me. 
"Coming,  Henry?" 

Mr.  Shaldon  fetched  the  gardener,  and  he 
found  some  trellises,  and  we  made  a  wonderful 
arbor.  Mamma  arranged  the  flowers  in  great 
sheaves— just  the  way  she  does  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  pulpit,  but  nobody  but  us  would 
have  guessed  it.  Mr.  Shaldon  played  a  clever 
kind  of  naughts  and  crosses  with  the  ivy  in 
the  trellis,  and  the  boys  practically  fell  over 
themselves  laughing  at  him.  At  bedtime 
mamma  sent  them  home.  I  was  allowed  to 
stay  and  watch  her  arrange  the  long  table  for 
the  bufl'ct,  with  a  silver  rose  bowl  in  the 
center,  the  dishes  of  fruit  and  nuts,  sweet- 

If  you  observe  a  really  happy  man, 
you  will  find  him  building  a  boat, 
writing  a  symphony,  educating  his 
son,  growing  double  dahlias  in  his 
garden,  or  looking  for  dinosaur  eggs 
in  the  Gobi  Desert.  He  will  not  be 
searching  for  happiness  as  if  it  were 
a  collar  button  that  has  rolled  under 
the  radiator.  He  will  not  be  striving 
for  it  as  a  goal  in  itself. 

W.  B.  WOLFE 

How  to  be  Happy  Though  Human 
Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc. 
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meats  and  ginger,  the  silver  in  gleaming  rows 
and  the  glasses  opaque  and  thirsty  for  wine. 
The  napkins  looked  like  nuns,  only  their 
starched  coifs  showing  as  they  knelt  under  the 
tall  creamy  candles.  In  the  evening  light  I  could 
believe  1  was  in  a  fairy  tale,  and  that  at  any 
moment  princes  and  princesses  might  come 
glittering  through  the  door. 

While  we  were  in  the  dining  room,  Mrs. 
Fortescue  came  in,  rustling  and  splendid, 
apologizing  for  her  nervousness  and  thanking 
mamma  all  in  one  breath,  and  begging  her  to 
come  and  see  that  all  was  right  in  the  kitchens. 
At  the  doorway  she  paused  and  looked  back 
at  me. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  listen  to  the  or- 
chestra rehearsing,  dear,  while  you  wait  for 
your  mother.  Now,  Mrs.  Wickham,  the  kitch- 
ens are  this  way.  Isii'r  it  a  shame  that  you  and 
your  dear  daughter  can't  come  tonight ;  you're 
sure  you  won't  change  your  minds?  Can't  I 
persuade  you?" 

Her  voice  died  away  down  the  passage.  As 
I  left  the  dining  room,  I  met  Mr.  Shaldon. 
He  had  changed  into  evening  clothes,  and 
looked— I  thought— exactly  like  my  fairy-tale 
prince:  taller,  and  if  not  older,  then  more 
distinguished  than  in  everyday  things.  He 
made  me  feel  all  arms  and  legs.  He  gave  me 
a  grin. 

"Do  I  look  all  right?  M-my  pumps  are  too 
small,  and  I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  starched  as  well 
as  my  collar." 

"You  look  very  grand,"  was  all  I  could 
think  to  say,  but  I  did  mean  it. 

He  bowed  to  me,  laughing.  "Are  you  wait- 
ing for  your  mother?" 

"M'm-m.  Mrs.  Fortescue  said  I  might  go 
and  listen  to  the  orchestra." 

"We'll  both  go.  I  hate  waiting  about." 

So  we  went  together  to  the  ballroom.  I  was 
going  to  say  I  thought  our  ivy  looked  most 
professionally  done,  trained  round  behind  the 
orchestra  stand,  when  Mr.  Shaldon  and  I 
both  saw  Louise  standing  there  talking  to  the 


violinist.  Then  she  saw  us,  and  came  across 
the  room.  Mr.  Shaldon  went  to  meet  her. 

"I  was  sure  you  must  have  gone  home  to 
change!  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  look  for 
you  and  warn  you  of  the  time.  Miss  Wickham, 
you'll  be  so  tired,  and  it's  all  on  my  account. 
I  can't  forgive  myself  Never  mind— promise 
me  the  first  dance  and  the  last  one,  and  we  will 
sit  out  together  all  the  others  in  between.  Is 
it  a  bargain?" 

Louise  looked  up  at  him,  all  her  concern  in 
her  eyes.  "Mr.  Shaldon,  I  thought  you  knew— 
I  thought  Mrs.  Fortescue  would  have  told 
you  " 

"K  new  what?  Dear  Miss  Wickham,  what  is 
wrong?  Please  sit  down.  There.  Now,  what 
has  my  aunt  forgotten  to  tell  me?" 

That  we  were  obliged  to  decline  your  invi- 
tation, sir.  I  am  so  sorry.  1  wouldn't  have 
misled  you  for  the  world." 

"Decline  it?  Why,  what  is  this?  What  has 
happened  that  you  may  not  come?"  He 
looked  at  her  hard,  his  face  quite  stern. 

"My  great-aunt  has  recently  died.  We  are  in 
mourning."  And  Louise  looked  down  at  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Mr.  Shaldon  said 
slowly,  "I  see.  I  am  so  very  sorry.  I  had  no 
idea— it  was  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  looked 
at  the  final  acceptance  list.  And  you  have  been 
helping  us  all  evening!  Miss  Wickham,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say.  You  are— you  are  by  far 
too  good  to  me  ...  to  us." 

"It  was  fun  to  help  this  evening.  Far,  far 
better  than  just  staying  at  home."  She  could 
not  keep  her  voice  from  sounding  a  little 
wistful. 

Mr.  Shaldon  got  to  his  feet  suddenly,  and 
took  a  few  restless  steps. 

"It  is  too  bad.  I  cannot  forgive  your  great- 
aunt.  She  has  ruined  all  my  pleasure  in  this 
evening.  All  these  weeks  since  I  met  you  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  dream  of  our  dancing 
together — being  together." 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  my  sister's  face.  In 
a  moment  his  voice  changed,  and  he  came  and 
stood  before  her. 

"I  am  a  selfish  fellow  indeed.  Miss  Wick- 
ham. Forgive  me  for  upsetting  you  with  my 
disappointment.  And  after  all,  it  is  only  one 
evening.  There  is  always  tomorrow,  and  the 
day  after,  and  the  day  after  that." 

Louie  looked  up,  her  face  bright.  "You  are 
staying  longer,  then?" 

He  put  a  hand  down  to  help  her  to  her  feet, 
and  still  held  her  fingers  as  he  said,  "Why 
not?  It  is  my  birthday,  and  I  may  do  as  I 
please.  It  will  please  me  to  stay  here  for  a 
while." 

Louise  looked  suddenly  contrite.  "And  I 
forgot  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns,  Mr. 
Shaldon!" 

"Will  you  give  me  my  name,  just  this  once? 
It  would  please  me  so  much." 

"Happy  birthday,  Robert."  It  was  so  gently 
spoken  that  I  could  tell  the  words  only  from 
the  way  her  lips  moved. 

He  said  slowly,  "Thank  you."  And  then, 
"I  won't  be  denied.  Open  the  ball  with  me 
now.  They  shall  play  us  a  waltz,  and  I  shall 
dance  with  you  this  once,  and  remember  you 
all  evening  long.  Oh,  please  don't  be  alarmed- 
tonight  has  gone  to  my  head !  Come,  what  do 
you  say?" 

He  signaled  to  the  orchestra,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  Louie  in  a  half-comical,  half- 
imploring  way.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
gave  him  a  little  curtsy,  picked  up  the  hem  of 
her  skirt,  and  went  into  his  arms. 

The  music  gathered  them  up  and  swept 
them  away,  and  around  and  around  they  went, 
her  head  thrown  back,  his  slightly  bent  above 
her.  Alone  in  the  ballroom,  they  turned,  sway- 
ing and  gliding,  looking  as  if  they  were  part 
of  the  music  and  would  disappear  as  soon  as 
it  stopped.  The  waltz  was  enchanted — forbid- 
ding them  to  slop  dancing  while  it  played  in 
the  silent  room,  where  their  feet  made  no 
sound,  no  sound  at  all.  And  then  ...  it  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  enchantment  was  over. 
Robert  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  it  very 
gently.  I  think  I  saw  Louise  touch  his  cheek 
as  he  bent  his  head.  But  mamma  was  coming 
to  fetch  us  home,  and  I  had  to  slip  from  my 
corner  and  run  to  her,  so  I  can't  be  sure.  At 
any  rate,  she  didn't  notice  anything,  scolding 
me  for  sliding  on  the  parquet! 
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Louie  didn't  say  a  word  as  we  hurried 
home  under  the  stars,  but  she  held  on  to  my 
hand  tightly  all  the  way,  as  if  she  needed  me, 
and  silently  I  clung  to  her  in  the  darkness, 
sharing  her  happiness,  her  memories,  her 
hopes.  And  as  I  lay  in  bed  that  night  and 
heard  the  music  faintly,  I  imagined  Robert 
looking  over  his  partners"  shoulders  as  they 
danced,  absent-mindedly  frowning  a  little.  He 
didn't  know  that  I  was  thinking  of  him,  nor 
did  Louie  know  I  heard  her  whisper  as  she 
turned  in  bed. 

"Happy  birthday,  Robert." 

I  felt  older  than  either  of  them.  As  old  as 
the  moon  that  watched  them  too.  end 
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Nothing  beats 

Wall-Tex 
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Loveliest  of  wall  coverings  —  and 
so  ijractical,  too.  Wall-Tex  is  genu- 
ine woven  fabric.  Washes  slick  and 
quick  as  tile.  Won't  tear  like  paper. 
Won't  chip  like  paint.  More  than 
200  patterns.  See  them  at  your  dec- 
orating .store.  Columbus  Coated 
Fabrics  Corp.,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 
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Science  finds  Com  Oil 
rich  in"L-plus"factor 


Wkat  is  the 
factor 


Golden  Mazola  Corn  Oil  contains 
substances  called  lirioleates  . . .  impor- 
tant to  nutrition  and  health.  Free  of 
cholesterol,  Mazola  is  rich  in  natural 
sterol  products  derived  from  veRe- 
table  sources.  We  call  this  combina- 
tion the  "L-plus"  factor. 

Your  body  cannot  make  linolcates, 
so  its  supjily  should  be  replenished 
regularly.  Of  all  popular  food  oils, 
Mazola  Corn  Oil  is  the  richest  source 
of  the  "L-plus"  factor. 


CORN  onOOUCTD  COMPANY 


Mazola 

111  PURE 

CORIV  OIL 


SO  IMPORTANT  TO  GOOD  HEALTH 

. . .  and  of  all  leading  U.  S.  brands 
only  Mazola"  is  pure  Corn  Oil 


Every  day  new  evidence  come.s  to  lipht  emphasizing  the 
benefits  of  corn  oil  to  nutrition  !  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
"L-plus"  factor  ...  a  natural  combination  of  substances 
valuable  in  nutrition  and  health.  Ile.search  findings  also 
show  that  corn  oil  in  controlled  diets  is  often  effective  in 
lowering  the  cholesterol  level  of  the  blood  stream.  This 
may  be  significant  because  the  fatty  deposits  which  are 
often  found  in  the  blood  stream  of  people  with  coronary 
heart  conditions,  contain  large  amounts  of  cholesterol. 

Nutrition  authorities  and  doctors  often  recommend 
that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  fat  we  eat 
should  be  in  the  form  of  vegetable  oil.  Because  of  its  high 
content  of  "L-plus"  and  its  other  desirable  qualities, 
Mazola  is  preferred  by  informed  people. 

For  many  years  Mazola  Corn  Oil  has  been  prized  for 
its  delicate  lightness,  flavor  and  golden  goodness.  .  .  . 
With  its  exceptional  nutritional  value  now  widely  rec- 
ognized, more  people  than  ever  before  are  including 
Mazola  Corn  Oil  in  their  daily  meals! 


So  many  wonderful  ways  to  use  Mazola  Corn  Oil! 


In  frying,  Mazola  heats  quickly  with- 
out smoking,  seals  in  food  juices  and 
flavors  gives  you  delicious,  digesti- 
ble golden-brown  goodness. 


For  salads,  Mazola  Oil  is  the  favor- 
ite of  millions—it's  like  "liquid  sun- 
shine" —  makes  the  finest,  freshest 
dressings,  quickly  and  easily. 


In  cooking  vegetables,  add  a  table- 
spoon or  two  of  Mazola.  Vegetables 
will  be  richer,  tastier,  and  you  need 
less  water,  thus  preservingvitamins. 


~When  I  wTOie  m\  name  on  the  adoption 
papers.  I  wanted  to  put  'God  forgi\e 
me"  underneath.  I  feel  as  though  a  pan  of 
me  had  been  torn  off.  I  couldn't  hear  to  know 
wiiere  he  is  or  what  he  looks  like." 
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MOTHER 


B>  nt:al  gilkyson  stt  art 


The  problem  of  Ql^itHnate  pr^naiK>  increases  yearl>'.  VN'e  are  accus- 
tomed to  thinkii^  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  lowo-  depths  of  societ> — for 
many  of  us  decently  out  of  siaiit  and  out  of  mind — but  such  a  \ie»  is  at 
teasi  »en  years  out  of  date.  Reported  illegitimate  births  are  now  nearly 
200.000  a  N'car.  No  one  pretends  that  these  known  births  tell  the  whole 
stor>.  There  are  no  statistics  on  forced  marriages,  although  a  leading 
diurcfaman  is  on  record  with  his  guess  that  ever\  tenth  bride  he  marries 
is  already  prMjiant.  No  one  knows  how  many  abortions  are  done 
annualh  in  this  countr>.  although  one  official  estimate  is  1.200.000. 
Another,  based  on  the  limited  records  of  a  few  exposed  abonionists.  is 
that  the  real  number  may  be  "astronomical." 

The  heartache  of  an  incompatible  marriage,  the  terrors  of  a  secret 
abortkm  come  after  the  event.  So  do  our  tax  dollars  for  dependent 
children,  and  the  de\  oted  » ork  of  our  social  agencies.  It  is  before  the 
event  that  the  great  work  of  prevention  must  be  done.  No  one  else  can 
aooomplish  this  ta^  so  genih.  so  steadily  or  so  well  as  a  young  per- 
son's own  family.  No  one  else"s  understanding  will  accomplish  so  much 


T. 


HOW 

A 


4^ 

LIV'S  ^ 


he  JoiTRNAL  received  many  letters  after  IThen  is  Love 
Wron^?.  the  self-told  stor)^  of  a  young  girl  who  bore  an 
illegitimate  babv.  appeared  in  the  December.  1957.  issue. 
Many  of  these  were  from  readers  whom  Jennv"s  story 
touched  personally  —  from  other  unwed  mothers,  from  the 
bewildered  parents  of  voung  daughters  and  sons  who  had 
beirotten  "trouble.''  Most  of  them  had  thiuirs  to  say  that 
they  hoped  might  help  others. 

Believing  that  the  problem  of  illegitimate  pregnancy  is 
a  stor\- witli  many  facets,  but  a  true  part  of  "How  America 
Liyes."  the  J0URN.\L  sent  an  editor  to  yisit  some  of  the 
writers  of  tliese  letters,  to  tn  to  find  out  a  little  more  about  the  persons 
who  wrote  them,  the  experiences  they  had  lived  through,  the  mistakes  they 
thought  they  saw  in  the  past  tliat  might  account  for  the  big.  irreparable  mistake. 

Here,  on  the  next  two  pages,  are  four  of  the  letters,  witli  their  follow-up 
material.  In  each  case,  names  and  places  and  identifying  facts  have  been 
charmed,  but  tlie  significant  events  are  true.  In  each  case,  someone  who  has 
l>een  hurt  voluntarily  confided  secrets  to  our  visiting  editor  in  the  hope  that 
someone  else  would  read  them  and  be  spared  the  suffering  she  endured. 


TO  THE  EDITORS 


DEAR  EDITOR: 

Yes,  I  faced  the  misery  of  finding  myself  pregnant,  but  I  fought  every 
step  of  the  way  and  hy;w. 

I  married  my  baby's  father  two  months  before  our  son  was  born.  It  was 
what  is  laughingly  called  a  "shotgun  wedding."  But  it's  no  joke  when  the 
groom  is  sullen  and  angry  and  even  the  minister's  eyes  are  worried.  Nor  is 
it  fun  to  be  told  by  your  new  husband's  beloved  grandmother.  "I  give  you 
a  year.  A  marriage  can't  last  with  hate."  Now.  five  years  later,  this  same 
marriage  is  firm  and  strong  and  overflowing  with  mutual  love  and  faith. 

Bob  and  1  met.  loved  and  let  nature  take  its  course.  I  remember  when 
I  told  him  that  1  was  pregnant.  I  have  never  heard  the  wofds  "1  love  you" 
since  that  time. 

1  went  on  seeing  him  even  though  he  wouldn't  marry  me,  while  he  went 
out  with  others  and  seemed  to  lake  delight  in  seeing  how  it  hurt  me.  And, 
too,  I  kept  it  from  my  parents  by  living  away  from  home.  But  when  in 
my  fifth  month  my  child  started  to  send  his  love  to  me  I  changed.  From 
the  first  movement  of  my  baby  I  knew  I  could  not  give  him  up.  It  was 
then  I  told  my  mother;  and  no  matter  what  is  said,  parents  do  not  die  of 
disgrace.  Mom  was  hurt  and  my  stepfather  acted  as  if  I  were  an  outcast. 

I  went  to  Bob  and  asked  him  to  come  home  with  me.  Reluctant,  but  he 
went.  It  was  then  mom  told  him  that  he  had  to  marry  me  or  face  imprison- 
ment. You  see,  I  was  just  18:  he  was  23.  No  man  likes  to  be  told  what  to 
do,  but  with  an  ultimatum  like  that  what  could  he  do? 

Fven  then  it  took  two  months  to  get  married,  for  Bob  kept  putting  it 
off.  Finally  our  wedding  day  came,  and  as  1  said,  our  first  son  was  born 
just  two  months  later.  Within  two  years  our  second  son  was  born.  And  in 
all  this  time  ours  was  a  life  in  which  there  was  no  love,  only  a  mutual 
feeling  of  "Let's  make  the  best  of  it." 

Hut  w  hen  I  became  pregnant  for  our  third  child,  our  life  took  on  a  new 
aspect.  Bob  became  steadier  and  kinder.  We  became  //■(cw/v .'  From  then 
on  the  future  looked  bright,  and  on  mv  last  birthday  I  began  to  sec  my 
husband  with  a  new  understanding.  On  the  breakfast  table  was  a  package. 
In  it  was  an  engagement  ring.  True,  the  lone  diamond  is  small,  but  the 
sentiment  behind  it  is  large.  When  our  baby  was  born  last  spring,  a  darling 
girl,  my  husband  came  to  me  and  said  "Thank  you,"  words  so  full  of 
meaning  that  they  almost  made  me  forget  that  what  I  wanted  to  hear  was 
"I  love  you."  Yet  1  feel  that  now  he  does,  and  I  know  that  someday  he'll 
tell  me  so.  Until  then  I'm  content  lo  vsait.  for  ours  is  truly  a  house  of  love. 
Words  now  can  ohiy  tell  what  one  feels  and  senses. 

1  only  hope  thai  some  other  girl  who  must  someday  face  this  same  trou- 
ble will  benefit  by  knowing  that  even  a  shotgun  wedding  can  succeed.  And 

why  shouldn't  it?  For  God  takes  care  of  us  all.  ...  , 

.>Y  l.\  \.\  K. 

Pcniisvl\ania 


ylvia  K.  grew  up  unblessed  in  either  appearance  or  cir- 
cumstances. Her  parents  were  East  Europeans  divorced 
w  hen  she  was  two,  her  home  had  a  broken  porch  and 
cardboard  where  panes  of  glass  were  gone.  Her  mother  was  a  some- 
times domestic,  her  stepfather  a  mill  hand,  and  she  learned  from  them 
almost  nothing  of  love,  hardly  even  what  a  family  unit  is. 

Somehow  she  taught  herself.  Perhaps  she  learned  it  by  reading. 
(She  says,  "I  still  read  everything  I  can  get  my  hands  on,  though  I 
like  historical  novels  best.")  She  is  overweight  (5'2",  she  weighs  150 
pounds,  says,  "1  can  sit  down  and  eat  a  whole  box  of  chocolates  on 
my  own"),  cannot  stand  the  silences  of  being  alone  ("The  minute 
Bob  is  gone  I  turn  the  TV  or  the  radio  on  full  blast;  1  have  to  have 
noise"),  but  her  most  secret  desire  is  to  be  the  good  wife  of  a  loving 
husband.  Next  to  that  she  wants  her  children  "to  be  decent."  Her 
tenacious  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  good  life  have  held  her  mar- 
riage together  and  almost  converted  her  husband.  She  can  point  to 
one  glowing  achievement  that  no  one  can  take  away  from  her:  all 
three  of  her  children  are  far  more  beautiful  than  she. 

Sylvia  had  to  quit  school  when  she  was  15,  to  help  out.  She  got  a 
job  as  counter  girl  at  a  drugstore,  and  was  glad  to  be  away  from  home 
most  of  the  day.  "My  stepfather  was  old-fashioned,"  she  says,  "and 
he  had  a  filthy  mouth.  I  didn't  like  him.  He  didn't  like  me."  Her 
mother  had  had  little  or  no  schooling,  barely  spoke  English,  and 
humbly  accepted  her  husband's  dominance.  Neither  had  given  Sylvia 
any  sex  instruction  ("I  tried  to  ask  my  mother  a  couple  of  times;  she 
shut  me  up"),  but  both  gave  her  continued  on  page  t74 


Sirs:  The  trouble  with  most  young  people  of  today  (and  yesterday)  is 
that  they  underestimate  how  much  it  would  take  to  kill  people,  especially 
parents. 

My  daughter's  father  died  when  she  was  15.  When  I  remarried  she  must 
have  felt  forsaken,  although  she  never  let  on.  After  she  graduated  from 
high  school  she  persuaded  me  to  let  her  share  an  apartment  with  another 
girl,  whom  I  knew,  in  the  city  150  miles  away.  We  wrote  regularly  and  she 
came  home  often,  and  like  so  many  parents  1  believed  I  had  given  my 
daughter  a  good  moral  upbringing.  We  were  a  close  family,  went  to 
church,  and  1  had  attempted  to  discuss  sex  and  its  dangers  with  her. 

When  she  met  the  boy  who  became  her  child's  father,  he  was  just  being 
discharged  from  service.  They  dated,  and  she  says  now  that  she  cannot 
understand  what  happened.  She  does  not  love  the  boy,  and  never  did.  She 
left  her  job  because  of  her  condition,  and  then  began  to  weave  a  web  of 
lies  to  me. 

She  went  to  a  social  agency,  and  they  arranged  for  her  to  live  in  a 
foster  home  and  give  birth  at  a  hospital  operated  for  charity  cases.  I  had  a 
lot  of  faith  in  her,  and  since  she  had  always  been  a  truthful  girl  I  did  not 
doubt  her  when  she  found  excuses  why  I  could  not  visit  her,  or  she  me,  for 
five  months.  She  planned  to  give  her  child  up  for  adoption,  but  now  fate 
stepped  in.  She  had  an  especially  difficult  delivery,  and  the  hospital  felt  that 
I  should  be  notified.  They  called  me  long  distance  and  I  went  to  my  child. 
Her  baby  was  a  fine  boy,  and  I  paid  for  her  care  and  took  her  and  the 
baby  home.  Although  my  husband  could  not  accept  this  situation,  and  did 
not  stand  by  us,  I  have  my  daughter  and  we  have  our  baby.  We  moved  to 
a  new  neighborhood  and  I  began  divorce  proceedings.  Everyone  thinks 
the  baby  is  mine  as  I  am  only  39  now.  I  feel  that  my  own  shortcomings  in 
being  so  preoccupied  with  my  second  marriage  had  a  part  in  this. 

My  daughter  is  not  too  well  known  here,  for  my  first  husband  and  I  had 
raised  our  family  on  the  East  Coast  before  moving  west,  and  then  we  moved 
again  after  my  second  marriage.  She  has  a  job.  and  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances is  just  another  20-year-old  girl.  She  has  a  sweet  baby  brother  whom 
she  is  crazy  about.  I  found  strength  to  help  her  even  when  my  husband 
failed  me.  and  I  am  not  too  unhappy.  I  hope  to  adopt  "our  baby"  legally, 
but  even  if  this  never  takes  place  he  is  here  with  us  and  we  love  him  so  much. 

I  failed  my  daughter  as  a  mother,  and  God  has  given  me  another  chance. 
So  I  w  ill  give  my  child  another  chance  now.  But  here  is  a  word  to  young 
girls:  Be  strong  and  keep  the  rules;  but  if  you  fail,  please  believe  that  you 
can  trust  your  mother.  Most  of  us  are  pretty  good  guys  who  love  you  very 
much,  and  we  are  pretty  hard  to  kill  off. 

MRS.  margarp:t  .Ml  \S0N 

California 


M:  _ „  _ 
was  a  happy  one.  "It  was  never  a  story- 
book romance,"  she  says,  "but  I  don't 
think  we  ever  doubted  each  other.  He  showed  affection,  often  by 
sticking  his  thumbs  in  my  ribs,  but  we  always  had  a  good  time." 

In  such  a  household,  their  only  daughter,  Sally,  grew  up  "fuh- 
loving  and  happy-go-lucky,"  although  her  shrewd  mother  adds, 
"She  was  never  a  girl  who  liked  to  feel  different."  Following  two 
older  brothers,  she  was  the  family  baby,  and  "especially  close  to  her 
father,  though  they  argued  like  mad."  Mrs.  Munson's  own  methods 
with  her  children  seem  to  have  combined  common  sense  with  warm 
sympathy.  "I  always  wanted  my  children  to  be  capable  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  but  I  don't  believe  in  the  modern  method  of  letting 
children  do  as  they  please.  Some  things  they  have  to  learn."  She  an- 
swered Sally's  questions  about  sex  honestly,  and  Sally  remembers, 
"Several  of  my  girl  friends  would  come  and  talk  to  mom  because 
they  couldn't  talk  to  their  own." 

When  Sally  was  12  her  father  moved  the  family  from  the  East 
Coast  to  Southern  California,  and  three  years  later,  still  young,  he 
was  killed  while  at  work  on  a  night  shift.  Sally  was  in  bed  and  slept 
right  through  the  stir,  and  the  next  morning  she  asked  her  mother, 
"Where's  dad?"  Mrs.  Munson  says,  "I  told  her  what  had  happened — 
and  she  looked  at  me  as  if  she  despised  me.  She  said,  'You're  lying 
to  me!'  Then  she  ran  into  her  bedroom  and  locked  the  door.  She 
wouldn't  even  answer  my  calls.  She  didn't  come  out  until  noon.  But 
she  never  cried,  never  said  a  word." 

A  year  later  her  mother  remarried.  "I  had  been  married  so  long 
and  my  husband  and  1  had  been  in  love  all  our  years  together.  I  was 
so  lonely."  Both  her  sons  were  now  in  college;  both  had  won  scholar- 
ships, but  she  was  anxious  to  give  them  extra  support.  Sally  was 
popular  at  high  school,  was  graduated  near  the  top  of  her  class,  and 
stayed  at  home  long  enough  afterward  to  run  through  a  brief  sum- 
mer engagement.  Her  mother  says,  "He      continued  on  page  \7* 
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DEL\R  EDITOR: 


GENTLEMEN: 

I  am  2 1 ,  and  learned  my  lesson  early.  I  also  had  been  to  college,  and  was 
well  on  my  way  to  seeing  a  career  in  dancing— a  lifelong  dream— materialize. 

In  my  blindness  I  chose  to  live  in  New  York  alone,  to  study  under  a 
great  teacher.  I  came  to  the  city  in  July,  1956.  and  a  year  later  I  gave  binh 
to  a  baby  boy.  What  happened  in  the  interim  is  a  hazy  pattern  of  personal 
defeat,  complete  disillusionment  and  confused  ideals. 

Hugh  was  a  friend  of  long  standing,  and  although  I  had  never  dated 
him  before,  I  had  known  him  at  home  as  a  girl.  Our  relationship  was  neser 
tawdry  .  There  \^as  such  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  admiration  (roman- 
ticists ma\  term  it  love)  that  our  e\enings  were  spent  at  concerts,  plays,  an 
occasional  mo\  ie,  and  so  on.  And  more  often  than  not  we  went  to  these 
e\ents  w'ah  others. 

The  result  of  some  unfortunate  circumstances  which  Hugh  and  I  blun- 
dered our  way  through  was  the  birth  of  m\  little  boy.  1  saw  him  only  once- 
just  after  he  had  been  delivered.  He  was  very  tiny.  \ery  precious,  but  not 
e\en  remotely  mine.  I  had  only  given  him  life.  Someone  else  will  have  the 
privilege  of  watching  him  grow.  Whatever  his  future  holds,  1  know  God 
will  protect  him  and  help  him  find  happiness. 

After  1  came  home  from  the  hospital  I  was  confronted  with  a  question 
that  haunted  me:  "Where  do  I  go  from  here?"  There  is.  of  course,  an 
answer.  Fundamentally,  forward.  I  cannot  bear  to  look  back— it's  too 
painful.  More  specifically,  my  answer  has  been  to  find  a  job,  resume  my 
study  of  the  dance,  and  work  at  my  chosen  career.  I  want  to  start  again  at 
this  chaos  called  life  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  anything  harder  for  a  woman  to  do  than  to  give 
away  her  baby.  But  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  it  can  have  a  positive  rather 
than  a  negative  effect  upon  her  future. 

If  there  were  only  some  way  to  impress  the  painful  consequences  on 
those  who  think  sex  is  fun.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  love.  Someone 
always  pays— and  in  my  case  it  was  both  Hugh  and  1.  not  to  mention  the 
heartache  his  family  and  mine  suffered. 

JACQI  ELINE  S.  KINGSLEY 
North  Carolina 


acqueiine  Kingsley  grew  up  in  a  small  Southern  town  "always 
knowing  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  tradition 
behind  my  name."  It  w as  a  "basic  Bible"  community,  and  her 
parents  neither  smoked  nor  drank,  but  the  family  atmosphere  she 
remembers  was  anything  but  austere.  "My  brother  Chet  and  1  had 
every  thing  we  wanted.  e.Npensive  presents,  good  clothes.  As  a  family 
we  were  always  either  very  happy  or  tragic.  I  used  to  think  we  had 
too  much  temperament,  but  now  I  think  of  it  as  immaturity.  It 
wasn't  until  I  was  much  older  that  I  learned  we  were  living  on  bor- 
rowed money  much  of  the  time,  and  the  various  "investments'  my 
father  was  always  undertaking  often  didn't  work  out." 

She  remembers  herself  as  "a  thin,  gaw  ky  girl."  who  loved  music 
and  who  "adored"  Jjer  older  brother,  Chet.  Chet,  blond  and  hand- 
some, made  friends  easily  and  was  a  football  hero  at  school.  "I  was 
the  little  sister,"  she  says,  "and  I  was  accepted  at  first  because  of 
him.  But  1  really  didn't  date  much.  He  was  two  years  older  than  I 
and  brought  home  the  athletes  and  the  student-council  officers,  while 
I  stood  around  and  hoped  to  be  noticed.  I  first  fell  in  love  hard, 
when  I  was  sixteen,  with  one  of  his  close  friends  who  was  nice  to  me. 
He  called  me  'Baby'  and  I  called  him  'Monster.'  Then  I  learned  that 
he  was  dating  a  girl  from  my  own  class,  and  regularly  necking  with 
her.  He'd  never  even  kissed  me!  I  was  crushed!" 

Jacqueline  feels  that  she  "could  have  confided  in  my  parents — but 
I  just  never  did.  I  played,  and  thought,  and  collected  classical-music 
records  like  mad  alone."  It  was  Chet  she  went  to  with  her  first  con- 
fusion about  sex.  "One  night  when  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen,  mother 
put  a  pile  of  books  on  my  night  stand.  She  just  told  me  to  read  the 
books  and  ask  questions.  So  I  did.  I  asked  Chet  what  it  was  all  about 
and  he  compared  it  to  a  chicken  laying  eggs.  I  didn't  believe  it  and 
I  giggled.  Then  he  explained  what  would  happen  every  month,  and 
I  laughed  because  it  seemed  odd  and  sickening." 

By  junior  year  she  began  to  "wake  up,  '  and  go  on  dates,  although 
"petting  and  drinking  and  pregnancy  were  just  out  of  my  world. 
Something  else  had  happened,  too.  by  then.  Jacqueline  had  been 
taken  to  New  Orleans  to  see  a  modern  dance  company  on  tour,  and 
the  experience  revolutionized  her  continued  on  page  i7i 


I  wonder  if  you  ever  heard  of  a  grandmother  who  gave  up  her  grand- 
child? Yes.  that's  pretty  terrible,  but  no  way  I  can  state  it  makes  it  appear 
any  nicer,  for  I  refused  to  give  my  consent  for  my  underage  son  to  marry 
a  girl  who  was  expecting  his  child. 

The  girl,  whom  I  shall  call  Bella,  is  of  a  different  religious  faith,  and  one 
of  her  parents  is  of  a  different  race.  I  do  not  consider  either  of  these 
obstacles  great  enough  not  to  be  overcome,  but  the  fact  that  Bella  would 
be  only  14  by  the  time  she  became  a  mother  was  a  terrible  obstacle.  My 
son  Frank  was  just  1 7.  He  had  a  year  and  a  half  to  go  before  he  would 
graduate  from  high  school.  Bella  was  in  the  eighth  grade. 

How  can  a  situation  like  this  come  about,  involving  two  children?  I 
really  wish  I  knew. 

Bella  comes  from  a  family  of  three  girls.  Her  parents  both  work  and  go 
everyplace  together.  They  dance,  bowl  and  go  to  horse  races  twice  a  week. 
Their  children  range  from  9  to  16.  so  there  is  someone  to  look  after  the 
youngest.  Their  daughters  were  allowed  to  date  from  10  or  1 1  on.  Yet  they 
are  nice  kids,  all  of  them  very  pretty,  and  the  oldest  has  never  gotten  into 
trouble.  Bella  has  had  sexual  relations  with  boys  since  she  was  11.  That  is. 
she  had  relations  with  three  boys  she  went  steady  with.  She  was  caught  by 
her  parents,  and  the  young  boys  sent  scooting. 

Now  my  family  consists  of  two  older  girls,  19  and  20,  then  Frank,  and 
a  two-year-old  son.  My  daughters  were  never  allowed  to  date  until  they 
were  16,  except  to  school  functions,  supervised  parties  and  such.  We 
always  had  young  people  at  the  house,  but  my  husband  and  I  were  always 
home.  Both  my  daughters  are  now  married  and  happy,  although  as  yet 
there  are  no  grandchildren  for  us  to  claim. 

Frank  never  went  with  girls  until  he  met  Bella,  who  told  him  she  was 
15.  No  one  doubted  this.  She  came  to  the  house  many  times,  and  was  very 
sweet  and  shy-appearing.  Frank  had  fixed  up  an  old  car.  and  they  went  to 
drive-in  movies  several  times  to  my  knowledge.  It  later  turned  out  that 
drive-ins  were  where  they  spent  most  of  their  time,  but  because  Frank  was 
always  home  by  eleven  o'clock  I  accepted  his  vague  answers  of  "over  to 
Bella's,  rode  around,  got  a  hamburger."  and  so  on. 

I  guess  I'll  have  to  take  all  the  blame  for  my  son's  lack  of  sex  education, 
for  it  was  me  who  looked  him  right  square  in  the  eye  and  answered  every 
\  question  and  gave  him  books  on  the  subject.  My  husband  would  not, 

although  I  tried  to  get  him  to.  And  it  was  me  he  told  about  Bella's  condi- 
tion. I  knew  about  it  over  a  month  before  my  husband  or  her  parents.  I 
nearly  died  during  this  time,  but  agreed  to  keep  silent  until  she  had  told 
her  parents  herself. 

Frank's  story  was  something  like  this:  He  went  steady  with  Bella  for  six 
months.  She  told  him  in  a  moment  of  confession  her  true  age.  and  also  of 
her  past  love  life.  After  that,  he  wanted  that  relationship  for  himself.  It 
was  something  so  strong,  he  forgot  all  about  what  was  right  or  wrong.  He 
loved  Bella  and  she  loved  him.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  least.  So  the 
answer  was  simple.  You  got  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 

Bella's  parents  were  all  for  the  marriage,  and  got  special  permission 
from  a  judge.  Her  father  admitted  to  my  husband  he  could  not  handle 
Bella,  but  when  he  told  about  her  previous  relations  with  boys  my  husband 
did  a  double-take.  He  had  thought  our  son  had  seduced  a  virgin  and  should 
pay.  but  now  he  felt  he  was  being  made  a  scapegoat.  He  began  to  feel  this 
would  have  happened  to  Bella  anyway,  sooner  or  later.  I'm  inclined  to 
agree  with  that.  But  I'm  still  the  one  who  refused  the  permission  for  my 
son  to  marry. 

One  night  when  my  innocent  little  baby  son  was  ill.  I  was  rocking  him 
in  my  arms  and  thinking  about  motherhood.  And  I  knew  that  Bella's  baby 
had  to  be  considered.  It  deserved  more  than  a  14-year-old  mother  and  a 
17-year-old  father,  neither  of  whom  had  any  education  or  way  to  provide 
it  with  the  necessities.  I  knew  that  this  marriage  was  wrong,  and  yet  one  of 
the  parties'  religion  forbade  divorce.  I  did  not  think  another  mistake  would 
help  the  previous  mistake.  I  think  every  child  needs  more  than  these  two 
child-parents  could  give.  And  when  I  was  holding  my  youngest  child.  1 
thought  of  my  other  son  and  knew  I  ow  ed  him  something  too.  I  had  to  stop 
him  from  ruining  his  life.  So  I  refused  to  let  him  marry. 

Bella  was  sent  away  and  we  paid  all  expenses.  She  bore  a  daughter  who 
was  adopted.  She  is  now  with  her  family  and  going  to  school  again.  Frank 
is  in  Germany  with  the  Army,  which  he  joined  after  graduation.  He  hopes 
to  come  home  and  marry  Bella  in  two  years.  He  says  if  I  have  caused  him 
to  lose  her  he  will  hate  me.  Yet  I  hear  Bella  is  going  out  with  other  boys, 
and  he  mentions  dates  too.  Perhaps  time  will  take  care  of  these  things.  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  this  boy  and  girl  find  happiness  after  all  they 
hav  e  been  through.  It  is  obvious  that  we  as  parents  have  failed  our  children. 
I  hope  very  sincerely  that  my  granddaughter,  whom  I  gave  away,  will  never 
suffer  so.  A  little  darling  1  can  never  admit  having. 

I  hope  God  will  forgive  me  for  my  blunders,  for  in  all  sincerity  I  tried  to 
do  right,  but  Bella  has  suffered  the  most.  God  be  with  her! 

MRS.  FR.\NKLIN  STETT.MAN 
Florida 


Stettman's  letter  was  a  true  account  of  the 
events  surrounding  her  young  son's  pa- 
ternity, but  she  allowed  herself  one  em- 


broidery: she  did  not  have  a  two-year-old  son  whom  she  held  in  her 
arms  while  she  thought  about  motherhood;  two  years  before,  Mrs. 
Stettman  had  had  an  abortion,  at  great  mental  as  well  as  physical 
cost  to  herself.  She  had  it  because  she  was  not  sure  whether  her 
marriage  was  going  to  collapse  or  not.       continued  on  page  i72 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURfJ 


Happy  Birthday  from  Aunt  Jemima ' 


Candlelit  pancakes — a  sensation  at  birthday  breakfasts! 


Birthday  Pancakes... sweet  treat  in  lO  shakes  ! 


Birthday  cakes  at  breakfast?  Sure— when  they're  made  of  wonderful  Aunt 
Jemima  Buttermilk  Pancakes !  Just  shake  up  a  batch  of  Aunt  Jemima  Butter- 
milks as  directed  on  package.  Pour  out  small,  plain  pancakes  on  griddle.  Then 
shake  up  a  second  batch  of  batter,  adding  a  few  drops  of  red  food  coloring  with 
the  milk.  Bake  these  "pink  pancakes."  Stack  the  plain  and  the  pink  in  alternate 
layers  with  softened  butter  between.  Sprinkle  top  lightly  with  confectioners' 
sugar,  then  put  a  candle  in  each  stack  and  light  up  a  happy  birthday  surprise! 


QmHa^  Au^votr  j€/i^A>u^tay  g.uA^  i^jchju  ALL  THREE .' 


:CH,  1959 
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THE  UNWED  MOTHER 


JACQUELINE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  169 

)le  love  of  music.  From  that  time  on  she 
w  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  do. 
[er  parents  agreed  to  send  her  north  to  a 
college  that  was  noted  for  its  dance  de- 
ment. She  left  home  when  she  was  18,  and 
lediately  began  smoking  because  "it  was  a 
of  independence  for  me."  Less  than  two 
s  later  she  was  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  a 
onaily  renowned  dancer  in  New  York, 
jueiine  talked  her  parents  into  letting  her 
3  college  at  the  end  of  sophomore  year.  Two 
;r  family  changes  occurred  that  spring.  Her 
her  Chet  was  married  (Jacqueline  was  a 
esmaid),  and  her  father  sold  the  small, 
ggling  sawmill  founded  by  his  grandfather 
he  whole  town  centered  around  that  saw- 
")  and  was  offered  a  position  in  the  new 
er's  offices  in  North  Carolina.  One  of 
lucline's  talking  points  was  that  Chet  and 
a  would  also  be  in  New  York.  With 

I  children  gone  from  home,  her  parents 
ded  to  give  up  the  old  family  house  and 
e. 

icqueline  came  to  New  York  that  July,  not 
e  20,  with  full  family  approval.  Chet  and 
clia  urged  her  to  stay  in  their  extra  bcd- 

II  until  she  found  an  apartment  of  her  own 
her  mother  came  up  from  North  Carolina 
:e  her  settled  in.  Mrs.  Kingsley  says  now, 
;  were  more  concerned  about  her  tem- 
irily  invading  Chet  and 

lella's  privacy  than 
ut  the  fact  that  she'd 
t  loose  ends  in  the  city, 
ver  thought  to  worry. 

had  a  part-time  job, 

she  was  so  intense 
Lit  her  dancing  that  it 
Ic  her  a  little  different 
1  most  girls.  I  remeni- 
d  I  didn't  have  enough 
■iom  as  a  girl.  I  thought 

hould  try  her  wings." 
icqueline,  dark-haired,  with  a  small,  win- 
e  face,  had  learned  how  to  carry  herself 
low,  although  she  says,  "I  still  wore  roll- 
1  sailor  hats  and  round  collars,  and  people 
n  mistook  me  for  sixteen."  She  had  been 
kv,  York  only  a  few  weeks  when  a  young 

from  her  old  home  town,  a  high-school 

mate  of  Chet's,  got  in  touch  with  her. 

was  Hugh. 

icqueline  says,  "He  had  never  been  one  of 
fs  close  friends;  he  wasn't  an  athlete.  But 
lad  always  seemed  to  admire  Chet.  His 
jle  were  of  very  humble  means,  and  I 
kthat  bothered  him.  He  was  terribly  good- 
ing,  an  only  child,  and  he  was  ambitious 
restless  sort  of  way."  A  Korean  War  vet- 
,  he  was  in  New  York  stucjyipg  journalism 
;r  the  G.I.  bill,  but  "what  he  really  hoped 

0  was  break  into  television.  He's  so  hand- 
e,  I  think  he'll  make  it." 

he  two  dated  over  the  summer  months. 
;  went  to  the  movies,  he  took  me  to  some 
ies,  and  regularly  on  Sundays  we  would  go 
to  Long  Island  to  swim.  Sometimes  he'd 
meet  me  after  work  and  walk  me  over  to 
dance  studio.  We  were  still  dating  in  the 

Stages.  We  didn't  neck.  We  had  a  little 
e.  I'd  say,  'I  think  I  love  you,'  and  he'd 

'I  think  I  love  you,'  and  then  we'd  both 
'Yes,  I'm  sure  I  do,'  and  then  he'd  kiss  me 

1  night." 

y  fall,  Jacqueline  was  still  in  Chet  and 
ella's  apartment,  unable  to  find  anything 
liible  for  herself.  This  was  a  source  of  em- 
i;  assment  to  her,  and  she  began  to  notice 
5  thinks  now  she  may  have  been  oversensi- 
i''  that  her  brother  and  her  sister-in-law 
Fit  more  and  more  e\enings  and  weekends 
"  of  the  apartment  in  the  company  of  new 
'  ig-married  friends  they  were  making.  One 
i>  Hugh  telephoned  her  at  work.  "He 
he  wanted  to  meet  me  right  away.  I  told 
'i  1  couldn't  leave  the  office,  so  he  said  he'd 
*<'aiting  for  me  when  I  came  out.  He  was, 
•ijhe  was  drunk.  I  told  him  I  wasn't  going 
jvhere  with  him,  but  I  did.  We  got  on  a 
"j  and  then  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  go  to 
*ywood.  Some  friends  had  arranged  an  ap- 
>^tment  with  a  television  producer  there. 


We  were  still  talking  about  it  when  we  reached 
the  apartment,  but  when  we  went  in  there  was 
a  note  pinned  for  me  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 
It  said  Chet  and  Louella  had  gone  to  the  Po- 
conos  for  the  weekend.  I  could  feel  myself 
blushing  because  they  hadn't  told  me,  and  be- 
cause we'd  just  been  wondering  what  Chet 
would  say  about  Hollywood.  I  looked  in  the 
refrigerator,  and  there  was  a  little  dish  of  but- 
ter and  two  heels  from  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
that  was  all.  I  was  sure  Louella  had  done  it  on 
purpose.  I  laughed  and  laughed,  and  then  I  be- 
gan to  cry.  Hugh  didn't  know  what  was  wrong 
with  me,  and  neither  did  I.  I  told  him  1  didn't 
know  what  I  wanted  except  a  home.  He  said, 
'Shall  I  stay?'  I  said  'No,  no,  no!'  and  almost 
pushed  him  out  the  door." 

The  next  day  Hugh  telephoned  in  worried 
voice  and  asked  Jacqueline  to  come  that  eve- 
ning with  him  to  a  party.  The  studio  apart- 
ment was  jammed,  and  Jacqueline  knew  al- 
most no  one  there.  "Hugh  disappeared,  and  I 
went  to  look  for  him.  He  was  talking  to  a  girl. 
She  was  in  black,  she  looked  cold  and  hard  to 
me,  and  older.  I  said  'Hugh,  I've  been  looking 
for  you,'  but  he  ignored  me.  Maybe  he  didn't 
hear  me.  Anyway,  I  walked  out. 

"There  was  a  makeshift  bar  down  a  flight 
of  stairs,  and  I  went  down  by  myself.  I  don't 
even  know  what  I  drank.  It  was  something 
dark,  and  it  probably  wasn't  very  strong,  but  I 
drank  it  fast  because  I  didn't  like  the  taste. 
There  was  another  boy  there,  and  I  noticed 
him  watching  me  for  a 
while,  and  then  he  said, 
'Don't  tell  me  your  name. 
I'm  going  to  call  you 
Jeannie.'  He  stayed  right 
with  me,  and  he  offered  to 
kill  Hugh  for  me  any  time 
I  gave  the  command.  We 
were  silly,  and  high.  A 
long  while  later  Hugh  was 
suddenly  standing  behind 
me,  holding  my  coat. 
'Shall  we  go  now?'  he  said, 
and  icicles  dripped  from  his  words.  We  left, 
and  out  on  the  street  he  jerked  my  wrist  and 
said,  'I  was  looking  foryou  for  a  whole  damned 
hour!'  I'd  never  seen  him  mad  before,  and 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  hit  me. 

"When  we  got  to  the  apartment  he  said, 
'Well,  we're  home.'  I  looked  around  the  empty 
place  and  screamed,  'I  have  no  home!'  The 
warmth  seemed  to  make  the  alcohol  go  to 
my  head  again,  and  I  rushed  into  Chet  and 
Louella's  bedroom  and  began  throwing  their 
things  around.  Little  things  from  their  dresser. 

"Hugh  said,  'What  the  hell  are  you  doing 
now!'  and  grabbed  my  arms.  Then  he  said  he 
wouldn't  leave  me,  and  just  sat  and  watched 
me.  I  lay  on  the  bed,  and  he  covered  me  with 
his  coat.  I  guess  I  slept,  but  I  woke  up  to  find 
Hugh  holding  me.'^He  began  kissing  me,  but  he 
still  was  just  trying  to  sober  me  up.  He  made 
some  coffee,  and  we  talked  about  a  lot  of 
things.  He  said  he  really  did  love  me  and  that 
he  wanted  to  marry  me.  He  suggested  I  come 
to  Hollywood  with  him.  But  I  told  him  I  was 
afraid  of  marriage,  that  I  always  would  be  be- 
cause I  wanted  my  career  too  much. 

"We  were  just  talking,  not  even  touching 
each  other,  and  then  he  leaned  over  and  said 
he  wanted  to  prove  his  love  to  me."  Jacqueline 
puts  her  hand  to  her  mouth  in  a  fist.  "I  wasn't 
even  sure  what  he  was  going  to  do  at  first.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  hold  me.  I  didn't  like 
any  of  it,  not  any. 

"Afterward  I  said,  'Now  I've  really  done  it.' 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  anything  to  use  as  a  con- 
traceptive, but  I'd  never  even  heard  the  word. 
He  went  to  sleep,  and  I  just  sat  there  on  the 
bed,  with  the  blankets  pulled  up  around  me.  I 
was  too  scared  to  move.  I  remember  seeing 
my  dress  all  wadded  up  in  a  comer  and  think- 
ing 'My  dress— my  beautiful,  beautiful  dress.' 
Then  I  prayed  for  punishment.  I  thought  of 
getting  up  to  take  a  bath,  but  I  was  sure  I 
would  never  be  clean  again." 

Hugh  left  for  California  within  a  week. 
Jacqueline  was  suddenly  sick  of  the  sight  of 
him,  and  refused  to  see  him  again  before  he 
left.  About  six  weeks  later  she  was  waiting  for 
a  bus  and  lit  a  cigarette.  "1  took  a  drag  and 
nearly  fainted.  I  thought,  'I  knew  it  would 


^  vanted  to  know  if  I  thought  he  should  go.    happen.'  I  felt  almost  relief." 


tMS  PAW 


"  aW  shoe  repa//^ 


NU-NAILS 

ARTIFICIAL  FINGERNAILS 

Cover  short,  broken,  thin  nails 
with  NU-NAILS.  Applied  in  a  jiffy 
with  our  amazing:  ne  w  quick-dry- 
tag  glue.  Can  be  worn  any  lengrth 
. . .  polished  any  shade.  Helpover- 
come  nail-biting  habit.  Set  of  ten 
29c.  At  dime,  drug&  dept.  stores. 

NU-NAILS  CO.,  Dept.  12C, 

5251  W.Harrison,  ChicaKo44 
A\so  Hollywood  FingBmailm..  m 

Permanent  Dubonett.Rose  Color. 
No  polish  requirod . . .  39c  ••(• 


STOP  PAIN  INSTANTLY 

COMBAT  INFECTION-PROMOTE  HEAUNG 


WITH  ANTISEPTIC 


CamphO'Phenique 

■  (" PRONOUNCED  CAM  FO-FIN-ECk) 

USED  ON  MINOR  BURNS^GUTS 

SCRATCHES,  ABRASIONS 

Quick!  Apply  Campho-Phenique  at  once  to  minor  bums 
from  hot  cooking  utensils,  hot  water  or  steam  .  . .  stops  pain 
instantly,  promotes  rapid  healing.  The  same  thing  happens 
when  you  use  it  on  minor  cuts,  scratches  and  abrasions. 
Campho-Phenique  is  highly  antiseptic.  Wonderful  for  fever 
blisters,  cold  sores,  gum  boils;  to  relieve  itching  and  to  guard 
against  infecting  insect  bites.  Used  on  pimples,  Campho- 
Phenique  helps  prevent  their  spread  and  re-infection. 


Campho- 

Pheniiiue'i 

I  ANTISEPTIC  Jl 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUP 


Jacqueline  stayed  in  New  York  for  another 
month.  She  had  finally  moved  into  a  new 
apartment  with  a  friend,  and  took  herself 
alone  to  her  first  obstetrician.  Her  pregnancy 
was  confirmed.  Then  she  went  home  and 
wrote  a  letter:  "Dear  Hugh:  Perhaps  you  will 
not  be  too  surprised  to  learn  I  am  pregnant. 
Don't  try  to  find  me,  because  you  won't  suc- 
ceed. Is  this  love?  1  wonder."  When  she  came 
back  from  mailing  it  she  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  her  bed  and  cried  while  she  tried  to  make 
up  her  mind,  and  then  she  finally  lifted  up  the 
phone  and  called  her  parents.  "I  just  said,  'I'm 
going  to  have  a  baby,'  and  the  next  day  they 
were  there  to  take  me  home." 


As  it  happens,  Jacqueline's  parents  were  not 
the  only  ones  to  rush  to  her  rescue.  As  soon  as 
Hugh  got  her  letter  he  dropped  his  affairs  in 
Hollywood,  flew  to  New  York,  and  after  a 
wild-goose  chase  there  came  on  a  hunch  to 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kingsley  says  of  him  re- 
spectfully, "He  had  guts,  at  least,  to  show  up 
in  front  of  the  parents." 

He  was  insistent  that  Jacqueline  marry  him, 
and  even  told  her  he  had  told  his  parents  the 
whole  story  (the  Kingsleys  wish  very  much  he 
hadn't).  "We  sat  out  on  the  porch  swing,  and 
rocked,  and  he  said  there  was  only  one  thing 
to  do.  It  made  sense  the  way  he  said  it,  but  I 
was  dying  inside.  I  knew  I  couldn't  live  a  lie. 


but  I  was  so  exhausted,  I  said  yes  to  every- 
thing. He  said,  'My  dad  wired  me  some 
money.  Let's  go  right  now  and  get  a  ring.'  I 
even  stood  up,  but  then  I  sat  down  again  and 
said,  'Hugh,  I'm  not  going  to  marry  you.  I'm 
not  going  to  marry  anyone.'  He  asked  if  I 
didn't  love  him  and  I  said  no.  He  couldn't  be- 
lieve it.  He  asked  what  I  was  going  to  do  with 
the  baby,  and  I  said  I  didn't  know."  All  this 
time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley  were  staying  tact- 
fully inside  the  house,  but  when  they  heard 
Jacqueline  coming  in  the  door  crying,  they 
came  forward.  Jacqueline  went  upstairs,  and  it 
was  they  who  firmly  said  good-by  to  Hugh. 
"We  thought  if  she  wanted  to  get  rriarried,  all 


This  is  all  you  do  to  get  whiter  washes- safely  and  automatically:  Just  pour  in  proper  amount  of  full-strength 
bleach.  Dispenser  dilutes  bleach  automatically,  then  adds  it  to  wash  water  at  exactly  the  right  time. 

New  Maytag  automatic  bleach  dispenser 
knows  exactly  when  to  add  the  bleach 


Takes  the  mistakes  out  of  bleaching, 
gives  whiter  washes  automaiically. 

Now  you  can  bltacli  williout  worry,  mess  or 
inistake.  To  ^ct  pcricct  results,  just  pour  proper 
amount  ol'  lull-strength  bleach  into  Maytag's 
new  Automatic  Bleach  Dispenser. 

Your  bleach  is  automatically  diluted  to  just 
the  right  strenmli  the  dispenser.  Bleach  solu- 
tion is  automalicallv  added  to  the  wash  water 


IVI 


only  after  your  detergent  has  had  a  chance  to 
do  its  best  work.  And,  because  your  Maytag 
Automatic  Bleach  Dispenser  waits  till  the  time 
is  right,  you  get  whiter  washes  than  you  can 
with  any  other  method. 

Lint-Filter  Agitator  is  another  new  Maytag 
invention.  It  removes  more  lint  than  ever  before 
possible.  See  it  at  your  Maytag  Dealer's.  Sold 
in  Canada  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  Maytag  Conipimy,  Newton,  Iowa. 


the  most  service- free  automatics  made 


right.  But  when  she  started  to  cry  we  knew  ■ 
didn't  want  to,  and  we  weren't  going  to  pi 
her."  Mrs.  Kingsley  pauses.  "It  nearly  kil 
us  at  first.  This  was  our  only  daughter.  But  ; 
got  over  it." 

Jacqueline  has  been  with  her  parents  e  • 
since.  She  was  able  to  pose  as  the  marr 
daughter  of  the  family,  since  they  were  all 
comers  to  town.  She  bought  some  cheap  rm 
and  even  used  a  picture  of  Chet  in  his  R.O.T 
uniform  as  that  of  her  naval  husband.  !■ 
fiction  was  used,  however,  only  when  nee- 
sary,  and  mostly  "I  stayed  home  and  hid  fr  i 
the  neighbors."  Her  doctor  was  told  the  tr  i 
and  was  particularly  kind.  "He  put  me . 
touch  with  the  state  department  of  social  -  . 
fare  to  arrange  for  the  adoption,  but  he  di. 
put  any  pressure  on  me.  That  was  a  decisic 
made  alone.  When  I  wrote  my  name  on  t 
paper  I  still  wanted  to  put  'God  forgive  i 
underneath." 

She  is  now  working  and  living  at  home, 
is  not  dancing;  there  are  no  teachers  of  iji 
ern  dance  in  this  inland  North  Carolina  c 
She  hopes  to  return  to  New  York  when 
is  stronger  emotionally,  but  for  the  time  be 
she  feels  safer  at  home. 

If  anything  good  has  come  from  Jacc 
line's  experiences,  it  is  a  closer  understand 
between  her  and  her  parents.  With  Chet  gc 
she  is  in  a  new  position  as  only  child,  an 
has  been  a  real  gratification  to  her  to  find  f 
deep  her  parents' affection  for  her  is.  Shes: 
"They've  both  been  wonderful — comple 
sympathetic.  We're  closer — all  three  of  i 
than  e\er  before.  We're  a  unit.  But  it  t 
such  a  terrible  thing  to  bring  us  together. 
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and  "I  was  so  unhappy  I  didn't  feel  I  cc 
have  a  child." 

Mrs.  Stettman  is  a  large-boned,  comfo 
bic-looking  woman  of  50,  who  wears 
make-up  and  dislikes  to  spend  time 
money  on  her  own  appearance  because  "\ 
wants  to  look  at  an  old  shoe  like  me?"  Ins 
of  her  self-effacement,  she  loves  people,  ge 
ously  gives  away  what  nice  things  she  co 
by,  joins  clubs  and  classes,  and  as  a  girl  sa 
through  high  school  at  the  top  of  her  cl 
graduating  "without  effort"  at  the  age  of  I- 

At  18  she  married  handsome  Fran 
Stettman,  whom  she  had  set  her  cap  fory 
before.  Franklin  was  a  great  joker  and  a  te 
and  up  until  the  marriage  ceremony  itself 
wasn't  sure  she  would  land  him.  "One  evei 
he  said,  'Do  you  believe  marriage  is  f 
fifty?'  I  said  'Yes' — we  joked  a  lot — ano 
said,  'Well,  give  me  a  dollar.  The  licensee 
two.'  So  I  did.  I  still  thought  he  was  jok 
and  the  license  nearly  did  run  out.  1  was  & 
out  with  several  other  men  at  the  time— c 
than  Franklin  and  making  more  money- 
I  always  wished  they  were  Franklin.  0 
knew  my  own  mind.  Twenty-nine  days 
we  got  married." 

She  speaks  of  her  marriage  now  as  "ston 
Mr.  Stettman  is  still  slim  and  attractive,  a 
who  "spends  forty-five  minutes  a  day  com 
his  hair  to  cover  the  bald  spot."  From  the 
he  would  "dump"  her  at  parties  and  "g( 
flirting."  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Stettman  ha 
mained  philosophical.  "If  I  hadn't  mai 
him,  I'd  probably  have  gone  through  thei 
my  life  wishing  I  had.  I  have  kept  hoping 
get  fat  or  bald  so  we'd  be  on  an  equal  b&"^ 
But  public  opinion  means  a  great  deal  tc  ly ' 
husband,  and  he  was  always  ashamed  of  i  ' 

In  spite  of  his  restlessness,  Mrs.  Stettin 
thinks  that  being  married  gave  her  hushd 
"the  security  he  needed.  He  would  never  ar 
of  breaking  up."  He  is  now  an  executive  a 
small  manufacturing  company,  and  has  o- 
vided  his  family  with  a  pleasant  house,  a  :  nt 
deal  of  expensive  home-movie  equipni'i 
and  a  voice  of  authority.  "He  wps  the  is- 
ciplinarian  with  the  children.  His  motto  is. 
'Don't  talk,  just  spank.'  He  insisted  they  rgo 
to  Sunday  school,  although  he  doesn't  f  'o 
church  himself.  He's  never  come  out  and  lid 
he's  an  atheist,  but  he's  not  a  religious  pr- 
son."  He  was  closest  to  his  two  daugfis, 
the  younger  being  a  particular  favorite.  V;en 
the  girls  were  older  "he  never  did  reall\  """^ 
any  of  the  boys  they  dated,"  and  one  ol 
married  with  definite  paternal  disapproN. 
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Frank  was  his  mother's  child.  "He  was  lov- 
ing, always  wanting  to  be  kissed.  1  could  be 
close  to  Frank,  while  I  never  felt  the  warmth 
of  the  two  girls.  Both  were  always  so  well  be- 
haved. Everywhere  we  went,  people  would  say, 
'Oh,  what  pretty  little  girls.'  while  Frank  just 
stood  there.  He  couldn't  go  out  of  the  house 
without  getting  dirty.  Yet  he  always  was  good 
and  obedient. 

"But  there  were  few  times  when  he  could 
feel  that  his  father 'really  approved  of  him.  I 
think  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  just  trying  to  make 
up  to  his  dad,  but  his  dad  wouldn't  notice. 
There  were  times  I'd  even  bawl  the  girls  out 
cspL'cially  hard  just  because  Frank  got  bawled 
oLii  so  often." 

All  three  got  their  sex  instruction  from  Mrs. 
[stettman.  "When  they  asked  questions  I  told 
them  the  truth,  always.  But  I  come  from  a 
[family  of  girls,  and  I  did  feel  handicapped  with 
Frank.  Once  he  said  to  me,  'Well,  you  don't 
\know  about  boys.'  1  asked  my  husband  to  talk 
to  Frank,  but  he  wouldn't.  His  attitLide  was, 
'Oh,  kids  tind  out  things.'  I  finally  got  hold  of 
a  very  good  book  and  gave  it  to  him." 

At  about  the  time  Frank  was  first  seeing 
Bella  ("She  was  his  first  crush;  he  was  still 
shy,  but  putting  on  a  good  show  and  being  the 
big  man"),  Mrs.  Stettman  was  going  through 
her  worst  ordeal.  A  year  before,  she  had  dis- 
covered conclusively  that  her  husband  was  be- 
ing unfaithful.  "1  finally  found  lipstick  on  his 
clothes  and  earrings  in  his  pocket.  She  was  a 
working  girl,  and  was  even  bold  enough  to  call 
the  house.  I  guess  he  wanted  someone  to  make 
a  fuss  over  him.  1  didn't  dance."  At  first  Mr. 
Stettman  denied  any  misbehavior  hotly,  but 
"Everybody  else  seemed  to  know.  The  worst 
was  when  the  wives  would  come  up  to  me  at 
social  gatherings  with  a  'poor  you'  attitude." 

F«ar  knocked  at  the  door.  Faith  an- 
swered. No  one  was  there. 
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manner  that  put  a  shy  boy  at  his  ease.  And 
while  Frank  was  seeing  more  and  more  of 
Bella,  Mrs.  Stettman  was  going  through  an 
upsetting  emotional  reaction  of  her  own.  "For 
five  or  six  months  after  the  abortion  1  went 
through  one  change  after  another  toward  my 
husband.  In  some  ways  it  was  harder  than 
when  he  was  going  out.  One  time  I'd  feel  lov- 
ing, then  I  couldn't  stand  to  have  him  touch 
me.  When  I  lay  down  in  bed,  I  couldn't 
breathe.  I  couldn't  stand  his  making  love  to 
me,  so  I  couldn't  breathe.  In  the  daytime  I 
could  lie  down  and  sleep  and  breathe  all  right, 
and  suddenly  I  realized  what  was  keeping  me 
from  breathing.  I  decided  if  loving  my  bus- 


She  let  things  drift  for  ten  months,  but  when 
she  discovered  herself— unexpectedly,  incred- 
bly— pregnant,  she  felt  sheer  consternation. 
I  was  forty-eight,  my  other  children  were 
grown,  and  I  never  knew  from  day  to  day 
whether  my  husband  would  come  home  that 
day  and  tell  me  he  wanted  a  divorce.  1  tell  you, 
was  sick." 

She  did  not  tell  her  husband,  but  instead 
reached  an  abortionist  through  devious  routes. 
The  abortionist  found  the  fetus  already  dead, 
old  her  that  it  would  have  been  expelled  nat- 
urally within  twenty-four  hours,  charged  her 
S350,  and  sent  her  home  with  a  fever  of  107°. 
Peritonitis  had  already  set  in. 

She  had  been  instructed  'to  go  to  bed  at 
once,  but  instead  she  put  up  a  front  for  the 
children  and  cooked  their  evening  meal.  It 
was  a  Tuesday  night,  and  Mr.  Stettman  was 
upposed  to  be  out  visiting  a  "lodge  brother." 
After  supper  Mrs.  Stettman  lay  dawn  on  the 
ouch  while  her  younger  daughter  played  a  rec- 
ord over  and  over  again  from  her  bedroom. 
'It  was  called  'You'll  Never  Walk  Alone"  and 
I  thought  it  was  the  saddest  song  in  the  world. 
I  sobbed." 

The  children  drifted  to  bed,  but  Mrs.  Stett- 
|man  couldn't  gather  energy  to  climb  the 
stairs.  She  stayed  on  the  couch  all  night.  Her 
ihusband  had  said  he  would  be  home  at  nine, 
but  at  three  he  hadn't  returned.  I  knew  where 
he  was.  I  started  to  hemorrhage.  He  got  in  at 
ti\e  in  the  morning  and  found  me  crawling  on 
the  floor  trying  to  mop  up  the  blood.  He  was 
thoroughly  frightened.  He  said,  'I'm  not  go- 
ling  to  do  this  to  you  again.  I'm  going  to  break 
lOfT  with  that  girl.'  I  didn't  even  care.  I  just 
hoped  I'd  live." 

Mr.  Stettman  did  break  up  his  extramarital 
relationship  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Since  then, 
Mrs.  Stettman  has  had  no  reason  to  think 
ithat  he  has  been  anything  but  as  good  as  his 
iword.  It  was  only  shortly  after  she  came  home 
from  a  brief  stay  in  the  hospital  ("The  doctor 
itold  me  the  abortionist  had  done  a  very  good 
ijob")  that  young  Frank  had  his  first  date  with 
ithe  spirited,  dimpled  Bella,  with  the  swinging 
black  pony  tail,  childish  tummy,  and  teasing 


band  was  going  to  kill  me,  I  would  stop  loving 
him.  I  decided  that  love  is  a  luxury,  not  a 
necessity.  When  1  changed  my  attitude  toward 
my  husband,  his  changed  toward  me." 

Thus,  over  half  a  year,  Mrs.  Stettman 
worked  herself  into  a  state  of  mind  where  she 
no  longer  felt  so  keenly  the  pain  of  her  mar- 
riage relationship.  For  a  full  year  before  that, 
she  had  lived  with  a  very  specific  pain,  and 
there  had  been  the  "stormy"  years  before 
that.  Mrs.  Stettman  feels  she  cannot  gauge 
the  effect  of  all  this  on  her  children,  but 
she  admits  that  effect  there  must  have  been. 

When  Frank  came  to  her,  wide-eyed  with 
fright  at  his  and  Bella's  predicament,  Mrs. 
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Stettman  brought  forth  new  courage.  It  was 
she  who  broke  the  news  to  her  husband.  "He 
said  'I'll  be  damned!  How  can  he  do  this  to 
us?'  And  I  told  him  Frank  needed  help  as  he 
never  had  before."  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stett- 
man intended  at  first  to  meet  the  problem  re- 
sponsibly, together  with  Bella's  mother  and 
father.  They  found,  however,  that  there  was 
very  little  sitting  down  and  talking  things  over 
with  Bella's  parents. 

"Her  father  took  charge  everywhere,"  says 
Mrs.  Stettman.  "He  came  to  the  house — he 
was  shouting  quite  badly — and  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  my  son  out  and  horsewhip  him. 
This  girl  had  been  nothing  but  trouble  to  him, 


WHAT'S  BEST  FOR  DISCOMFORTS  OF  HEADACHES,  COLDS  AND  FLU  ? 

Every  home  with  children  needs 
this 'FAMILY  ASPIRIN  PAIR" 


For  your  child's  pain 
and  fever  .  .  . 


StJoseph 

ST.JOSEPH  I  ASPIRIN 

ASPIRIN 
fOR  CHILDREN 

ORANGE  FLAVOR  ' 
'^4  ADUIT  DOSE 


n      ...  for  adults' 
-/  headaches  and  pain 


lOO  TABLETS 


Approved  by  more  doctors 
than  any  other! 

Mother,  when  sickness  strikes  your  child,  don't  ex- 
periment with  unproved  medicines.  You  want  to  be 
sure  about  reUef.  That's  why,  for  fever  and  pain,  you 
should  always  give  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children. 
It's  approved  by  more  doctors  than  any  other  medi- 
cation for  children  .  .  .  anywhere. 

Here's  why.  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  is  the 
finest  aspirin  .  .  .  with  the  creamy  texture  and  orange 
flavor  children  prefer.  And  ...  its  dosage  is  accurate. 
No  need  to  break  up  tablets.  No  messy  measurmg 
that  can  make  Hquid  medicines  so  untrustworthy. 

And,  only  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  has  a 
new  medically  approved  safety  cap! 
It's  another  "first"  for  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children,  the  world's 
largest  selling  aspirin  for  children. 

{In  Canada,  ask  for  St.  Joseph 
Bebetine  For  Children) 
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Choice  of  millions 
who've  tried  them  all! 


For  the  best,  safest,  fastest  relief  from  headaches, 
pains  and  aches  of  colds  and  flu  .  .  .  millions  have 
found  they  don't  need  expensive  buffering  or  costly 
combination  pain  relief  drugs!  All  they  need  is  pure, 
safe  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  .  .  .  the  finest  money  can  buy. 

St.  Joseph  Aspirin  goes  into  action  almost  immedi- 
ately .  .  .  is  ready  to  go  to  work  faster  than  any  other 
pain  reliever  tested.  Yet  isn't  "loaded"  with  filler  .  .  . 
doesn't  disintegrate  in  your  throat. 

And  ...  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  acts  without  stomach 
upset.  No  wonder  it's  the  choice  of  millions  who  have 
tried  them  all!  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  saves  you  money, 
too.  Only  49f^  for  100  tablet  bot- 
tle, big  200  tablet  bottle  for  only 
79^'.  You  can  pay  more  .  .  .  but 
what  for?  Get  the  best  for  less. 
Demand  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  .  .  . 
and  feel  better  fast. 
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More  and  more  doctors  are  endorsing  this ''FAMILY  ASPIRIN  PAIR 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAt 


Your  Pie 
t  It,  Too! 


Enjoy  sweets 
in  ANY  form 
—yet  control 
your  weight! 


Nothing  could  be  easier.  You  simply  switch 
from  sugar  to  Pearson  Sakrin  Liquid 
Sweetener  to  sweeten  your  coffee,  tea, 
food,  fruit,  baking,  etc.'Your  taste  can't 
tell  the  difference— NO  bitter  after-taste  as 
with  so  many  sugar  substitutes.  Contains 
NO  calories  . .  .  NO  sugar  .  .  .  NO  salt . . . 
NO  sodium  .  .  .  Absolutely  non-fattening. 

One  tiny  drop  of  Pearson  Sakrin  equals 
the  sweetness  of  a  whole  teaspoon  of  sugar. 
Only  69(1.  At  Drug  Stores  and  Supermarkets. 
Wntefor  FREE  Recipe  book  "J-3",Box38D,  Miami, Fla. 


Pearson  sakrin 

LIQUID  SWEETENER 


New  "Look" 


Eyes  Sparkling  Bright 
and  Rested  in  SECONDS! 

Just  2  drops  of  safe  EYE-GENE  in  your 
eyes— and  presto!  — gone  is  that  tired,  tense 
look  and  irritated  feeling  due  to  lack  of 
sleep,  smoke,  glare,  dust,  reading,  TV,  etc. 
Use  gentle  EYE-GENE  every  day  starting 
today.  75^  and  $1.25  sizes.  In  handy 
eye-dropper  bottles.  At  all  Drug  counters. 

§^EYE-GENE 


stops  Bad  Breath 
INTERNALLY! 


NOW  you  simply  can't  offend 


No  other 
method 
dares 
make  this 
claim! 


For  quick,  safe,  sure,  'round-the-clock 
freedom  from  odors  of  strong  food, 
alcoholic  beverages,  smoking,  etc.,  take 
wonder-working,  pleasant-tasting 
"ENNDS"  Tablets  containing  the 
miracle  extract,  Daratol®. 

"ENNDS"  act  interna/Zy  where  sprays, 
mouthwashes,  toothpastes  simply  can't 
reach.  Can't  upset  the  stomach.  Trial 
size  at  Drug  counters  only  54ff. 


he  said,  and  now  she  was  my  son's  problem. 
He  could  marry  her  and  take  care  of  her. 
Every  time  I  met  her  mother,  she  only  cried. 
Many  times  I  wanted  to  talk  to  her,  but  I  had 
no  meeting  ground.  Frank  told  me  that  he 
and  Bella  never  could  understand  her  father. 
He  had  a  terrible  temper  and  would  lay  down 
laws  for  his  daughters,  and  then  go  off  to 
Miami  for  three  days  with  his  wife,  and  leave 
the  girls  completely  alone." 

Bella's  father  insisted  on  marriage,  while  at 
the  same  time  refusing  to  let  Frank  see  Bella. 
It  was  he  who  arranged  a  court  hearing  so  the 
two  young  people  could  get  a  special  marriage 
license,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Stettman  who  at  the 
last  minute  became  adamant.  "Bella's  mother 
and  father  signed  the  consent,  and  it  was  my 
turn,  and  suddenly  I  couldn't.  I  had  been 
thinking  about  this  for  two  or  three  days — 
trying  to  sec  it  from  the  girl's  point  of  view. 
And  I  thought  this  poor  baby  didn't  have  a 
chance.  I  said,  'I  just  can't  sign  it.  I  think  it's 
wrong.'  Everybody  looked  at  me  as  if  I'd  done 
something  terrible.  Then  the  judge  asked  me 
to  stay  in  his  chambers  while  the  others  went 
out,  and  we  talked  for  ten  minutes.  I  tried  to 
explain  that  I  wasn't  just  helping  my  son  out 
of  his  responsibility,  I  was  trying  to  think  of 
everyone.  The  judge  told  me  to  stick  to  my 
guns. 

"On  the  way  home  in  the  car  my  husband 
seemed  embarrassed  and  said  I  had  certainly 
pulled  a  fast  one.  Then  he  started  again  on 
(  rank's  spoiling  a  little  s  irgin,  and  Frank  told 
him  he  hadn't  been  the  first.  'You're  a  Jail 
guy!'  my  husband  yelled." 

Mrs.  Stettman  still  feels  guilty  about  Bella, 
whom  she  calls  "a  girl  who  needs  help;  I 
doubt  she  gets  much  from  her  parents."  She 
;ind  Iklla  had  several  con\ersations,  and  it  was 
Mrs.  Stettman  Bella  telephoned  the  day  her 
labor  began.  "I  told  her  that  I  knew  Frank 
loved  her  very  much  and  was  sorry  he  had 
caused  her  so  much  trouble.  I  told  her  I  was 
sorry  we  couldn't  be  with  her." 

I  he  baby,  a  girl,  was  born  during  Frank's 
senior  year  at  high  school.  When  Bella  came 
home,  she  and  I- rank  had  a  few  surreptitious 
niceiings  against  Bella's  father's  orders,  but 
Mrs.  Stettman  was  relie\ed  when  I-rank  went 
into  the  Army.  She  has  told  both  young  peo- 
ple that  if  they  still  want  to  marry  when  they 
are  older,  she  will  have  no  objections,  but  she 
belicNcs  I  rank's  Army  term,  vshich  he  is  still 
tinishing,  is  probably  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  him. 

Mrs.  Stettman  is  still  fairly  sure  she  did  the 
right  thing,  although  she  says,  "Who's  to 
know?  Raising  children  is  the  most  diflicult 
thing  in  the  world — you  can  make  so  many 
mistakes." 

Her  one  real  point  of  anguish  is  the  thought 
of  her  grandchild.  "Bella  didn't  consider 
keeping  the  child.  The  home  where  she  was 
delivered  said  she  wouldn't  be  ready  for  a 
child  for  five  years,  and  it  wasn't  fair  to  the 
child  to  make  it  wait  that  long.  1  wanted  to 
take  it  myself,  but  when  I  broached  the  sub- 
ject to  my  husband  he  blew  his  top."  She  sighs 
and  adds  stoically,  "If  he  had  been  a  different 
kind  of  man,  it  might  have  been  different." 

SYLVIA 
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frequent  and  sinister  warning  against  being  a 
"bad  girl."  Her  mother  sent  her  to  confession 
every  Saturday  ("Mom  put  plenty  of  stress  on 
that")  as  though  she  feared  the  worst. 

Sylvia  found  the  social  life  of  the  small- 
town drugstore  a  dazzling  contrast  to  the  at- 
mosphere at  home.  She  began  dating  heavily, 
and  her  stepfather  began  beating  her  heavily. 
"He  didn't  believe  in  me  dating  at  all.  He 
didn't  trust  me.  I  began  using  fancy  tales  to 
get  out  of  the  house.  Even  if  I  got  permission 
to  stay  out  till  eleven,  I'd  stay  out  till  one.  Then 
I'd  get  it.  With  a  rawhide  strap.  My  stepfather 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  didn't  care  about 
feelings.  He  didn't  believe  in  emotions.  If  you 
cried  when  you  were  spanked,  you  got  it  twice 
as  hard.  I  learned  not  to  cry  pretty  fast." 

By  the  time  she  was  16  she  began  living 
away  from  home  most  of  the  time,  although 
she  kept  her  job  and  at  no  time  cut  herself 
adrift  from  some  kind  of  "home"  to  go  to. 
She  lived  with  a  succession  of  "girl  friends," 
some  of  them  with  parents  to  supervise;  for  a 


while  she  lived  with  a  married  woman  friend 
who  "tried  her  best  to  keep  me  straight,  even 
though  she  was  running  around  herself."  She 
speaks  of  this  exercise  of  authority  as  though 
it  were  a  kindness  done  to  her,  not  as  some- 
thing a  16-year-old  would  resent. 

Meanwhile,  however,  men  were  being  nice 
to  her.  "I  think  I  did  more  petting  than  most 
girls — I  don't  know,  but  that's  what  I  thought. 
But  generally  the  kids  were  nice  and  didn't  try 
anything.  There  was  only  once  I  had  to  walk 
home  from  a  ride  in  a  car." 

Her  virtue  quickly  fell,  however,  before  the 
first  man  to  date  her  seriously  and  steadily 
and  talk  of  marriage.  She  had  known  him  for 
six  months,  but  after  he  had  gained  his  point 
he  "calmly  told  me  he  was  already  married 
and  that  he'd  gotten  what  he'd  wanted  from 
me."  Then  he  left  town. 

Sylvia  was  not  quite  1 7,  and  the  old,  sinister 
warnings  of  her  parents  leaped  into  her  mind. 


Clyde  Beck,  of  Decatur,  Illinois. 

"I'm  not  ambitious  in  the  sense  of 
wanting  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 
What  I  make  now  [S5600  a  year] 
is  O.K.  But  I  want  better  things 
for  my  childrfti.  By  the  time 
Cynthia  is  in  junior  high  I've  got 
to  be  doing  better  than  I  am  now. 
There's  nothing  unusual  about 
us,"  Clyde  concludes,  "we're  just 
an  average  family." 

Editors'  Note:  See  if  you  agree 
that  the  Clyde  Becks  arc  right  in 
saying 

''We  nic" 
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"I  thought  when  you  slept  with  a  man  you 
married  him.  1  was  so  ashamed.  I  was  so  dumb 
I  thought  anyone  could  tell  what  I  had  done. 
Mom  had  always  told  me  anybody  could  tell 
a  bad  girl  just  by  looking  at  her,  and  I  believed 
her."  She  was  so  frightened  that  she  bought 
two  cheap  dime-store  rings  and  told  everyone 
at  the  drugstore  she  was  married. 

She  could  not  stay  dampened  long,  however, 
and  within  six  months  she  was  again  going 
steady,  this  time  with  Bob. 

"He  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  considerate," 
she  says.  "You  know  what  a  girl  likes  on 
a  date — having  doors  opened,  and  so  forth. 
He  did  things  a  man  would  do  and  a  boy 
wouldn't." 

Bob  was  an  only  child,  early  orphaned  and 
raised  by  grandparents  who  lived  in  another 
state.  He  was  23,  had  knocked  about  on  his 
own  since  he  was  17,  in  the  Army  and  in  jobs 
across  the  country,  and  had  an  air  of  ma- 
turity and  independence  that  Sylvia  admired. 


Two  months  after  they  were  going  steady  they 
were  intimate.  After  that,  "It  took  me  only 
about  two  weeks  to  get  pregnant." 

The  seven  months"  interlude  between  this 
time  and  her  and  Bob's  eventual  marriage  was 
more  or  less  as  Sylvia  described  it  in  her  letter. 
As  soon  as  she  was  sure  herself,  Sylvia  told 
Bob,  but  she  admits  she  gave  him  a  great  deal 
to  swallow  at  once,  for  she  also  had  to  tell  him 
that  she  was  not  really  married.  "I  had  given 
him  one  lie  after  another  about  those  rings." 
He  hedged,  began  seeing  less  of  her,  then  was 
laid  off  at  work  and  disappeared  over  the 
state  line  to  his  grandparents'. 

Yet  he  let  her  know  where  he  was,  and 
Sylvia  meekly  "decided  to  let  things  lake  their 
course."  Her  pregnancy  began  to  show  and  she 
lost  her  job.  She  moved  back  home,  but  "My 
stepfather  wouldn't  speak  to  me.  He  wouldn't 
even  stay  in  the  same  room  with  me.  He  just 
yelled  and  swore  at  my  mother  and  said  it  was 
all  her  fault,  she'd  been  too  easy.  He  was  really 
swearing  at  me,  but  he'd  swear  at  her  and  say  ' 
he  wished  to  hell  I'd  get  out  of  his  house.  After 
about  a  week,  I  got." 

On  her  eighteenth  birthday  Sylvia,  now 
clearly  pregnant,  got  her  hair  fixed,  went 
alone  to  a  cocktail  lounge,  joined  some  drink- 
ing friends,  and  was  offered  marriage  by  one 
of  them.  They  drove  through  the  night  looking 
for  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  "1  changed  my 
mind.  I  told  him  if  he  was  sober  the  next  day 
and  wanted  to  ask  me,  to  do  it  then.  He  asked 
me  the  next  day — I  give  him  credit  for  that — 
but  I  said  no.  I  wasn't  in  love  with  him." 

Through  her  deepest  moments  of  anxiety, 
she  clung  to  the  hope  of  marrying  the  man  she 
most  wanted— Bob.  And  Bob  himself,  driven 
by  no  one  knows  what  degree  of  guilt  or  loy- 
alty, came  back  to  town.  He  could  easily  have 
stayed  in  another  state,  but  he  came  back. 
Sylv  ia  bumped  into  him  within  a  week  and  im- 
mediately asked  if  they  could  have  a  talk. 
They  talked,  went  to  a  show,  and  talked  some 
more.  Sylvia  was  fortified  by  the  stir  and  anger 
at  home,  although  she  admits,  "Maybe  I  exag- 
gerated the  shotgun  part."  In  fact,  her  moth- 
er's threats  of  jailing  Bob  were  never  made  to 
his  face.  Her  own  words,  and  perhaps  the  liv- 
ing presence  of  her  condition,  must  have  had 
their  effect,  however,  for  by  the  end  of  the 
evening  he  had  agreed  to  marry  her. 

Now,  six  years  later.  Bob  is  a  truck  driver,  a 
neat,  stocky  man  whose  job  supports  the  fam- 
ily in  a  simple  three-bedroom  house.  He  is  af- 
fectionate toward  the  children,  and  when  he  is 
leaving  for  a  night  trip  he  gives  each  child  two 
kisses,  one  for  good  night  and  one  for 
good-by.  He  is  enchanted  with  their  year-old 
daughter,  who  has  curly  yellow-brown  hair 
and  could  pose  for  the  sugarplum  fairy.  He 
tosses  her  up  and  says,  "Aren't  you  pretty! 
Not  like  your  mother!" 

Sylvia  says  of  him,  "He  has  never  in  the  six 
years  we've  been  married  thrown  it  up  to  me 
that  we  had  to  get  married,  even  though  he 
hasn't  said  "I  love  you'  either.  I  have  said  it  to 
him  lightly,  but  I  want  it  to  come  from  him 
seriously  first.  Now  we  just  have  a  standing 
joke.  When  he  stands  in  front  of  the  mirror,  I 
say  'I  love  you,  who  do  you  love?'  and  he  says 
'Mer 

"I  do  think  he  loves  me.  I  think  he  started 
to  change  about  the  time  he  gave  me  the  ring. 

"Since  then,  things  have  been  getting  better 
and  better.  I've  got  three  lovely  kids,  and  I'd 
like  two  more.  My  husband  is  a  good  father 
and  a  good  provider,  and  he  puts  up  with  me 
even  though  I  know  I've  got  my  faults.  I'm 
willing  to  wait  for  the  "I  love  you."  I've  got 
nothing  else  I'd  rather  be  doing.  I've  got  all 
the  time  in  the  world." 

SALLY 
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thought  he  ought  to  finish  his  service  before 
they  were  married,  and  Sally  wasn't  one  to 
wait  around.  To  tell  the  truth,  1  never  did  ex- 
pect her  to  marry  him.  It  was  more  the  thing 
to  do."  Soon  after  that,  Sally  moved  to  the 
city  with  her  friend,  into  a  "supervised" 
apartment  house  for  young  working  girls.  The 
girls  had  not  wanted  to  live  there,  but  both 
their  mothers  had  insisted. 

Half  a  year  later  one  of  Sally's  fellow  secre- 
taries at  the  office  asked  her  to  fill  in  a  four- 
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Help  you^self- 

*  HAVABANAMAI 

« enjoy  these  4 happy  breakfast  ideas! 


BRUNCH  BOWL:  Here's  a  happy  idea  for  a  help-yourself  brunch  — 
a  centerpiece  you  can  eat!  Just  fill  your  prettiest  bowl  with  lots  of 
smooth,  mellow,  golden  bananas— and  add  other  fresh  fruits  in  season. 


BREAKFAST  IN  A  GLASS:  Mashabanana  with  a  fork.  Shake  with 
milk,  flavoring  and  one  whole  egg— and  you've  a  wholesome,  well- 
balanced  breakfast  that's  rich  in  vitamins,  minerals,  protein  and  pep! 


CEREAL  DAISY:  Easy  way  to  pretty  up  your  family's  morning  cereal! 
Cut  a  slice  from  the  middle  of  a  banana  to  use  for  a  center.  Cut  the 
two  ends  in  quarters  lengthwise  to  use  for  petals.  Fun— and  so  nourishing! 

Help  yourself  —  addabanana:  A  medivun  banana  has  only  88  calories 
and  so  much  satisfaction!  Bananas  help  you  to  new  vitality,  too-they  supply 
vitamins,  minerals  and  wholesome  fruit  sugars! 

Calorie  Low!  Vitality  High!  Bananas  belong  in  your  daily  dietl 


SMILING  PANCAKE:  Let  bananas  add  flavor  and  fun  to  your  pan- 
cakes. Diceabanana  into  the  batter— and  make  'em  plate-size  big.  Use 
banana  slices  for  eyes  and  nose,  a  long  slice  for  the  grin. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

PIER  3,  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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it's  so  much  fun  to  wear 

paradise 


. .  the  softest  shoes  you've  ever  worn 


(top)  Black,  red.  alabaster  or  grey  punched  leather.  About  $15.00 
(bottom)   Black  patent,  blue,  red  or  bone  calf.  About  $15. OO 


At  these  and  other  fine  stores 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Ames  la. 
Appleton,  Wisc- 
Arkansas  City.  Kan. 
Baheisfield,  Calit. 
BellingAam,  Wath. 
Billings.  Mont. 
Bismarch  N  0 
Bojeman,  Mori 
Butte,  Mont. 
Carmel.  Calit.    ,  . 
Caspet.  W)(o 
Cedat  Rapids  la... 
Cla/ton,  N  M  ., 
Champaign  |M 

Cincinnati.  0  

Cincinnati,  0  

Columbus,  0  

Oavenpoit.  la  


Oaylon.  0  

Denver.  Colo... 
Oet  Moines,  la.. 
Dututh.  Minn.. . 
eihhart.  Ind.... 


.  Paris  Shoe  Stores 
Emerhoft  Boolery 
Heckert  Shoe  Co. 
Sandersons 

  Eggets 

Bon  Mar  Che 
Tucker  Shoes 
Richmond's  Bootery 
Staudahei  Shoes 
,  Hennessey's 
.Village  Shoe  Tree 
..Tucker's  Shoes 

 Ford  Shoes 

 Herzsletns 

 Robeson's 

 McAlpin's 


Min< 


  Minor's 

.Peterun-Harned- 
Von  Mauf 


Younker  Bros 
.Oututh  Glass  Block 
  ,  Ziesel's 


Fargo,  N.  D  

Fargo,  N.  0  

Findlay.  0.      . , 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Fresno.  Calif  h 
Gtendale  Calif 
Grand  Fold.  N  D. 
Grand  Island.  Nebr 
Great  Falls.  Mont 
Green  Bay.  Wise 
Hannibal.  Mo 
Helena  Mont 
Hulchrnson,  Kans.. 
Idatto  Falts.  Ida. 
Iowa  City.  la.  . . . 
Kansas  City.  Mo.. 

Kenrwtt.  Mo  

Keokuk,  la  

Kokomo.  Irtd.  . . . 
LaCrosse.  Wise. 
Las  Cruces  N.  M. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Madison,  Wise 
Mjnkalo,  Minn. 


 Oelendrecie  Co. 

 Hall  Allen  Shoes 

Fenslefmaker  s 
Bobilya  Shoes 
:.  S  Carlslon  Shoe  Co. 
Banislei  i  Fine  Shoes 
Rand  Shoe  Co. 
.  .    Kernan  Shoe  Co 
Jimmy  s  Shoes 
.     .  Tombal's  Shoes 
Saftord  Shoe  Co. 

 Fligelman's 

.  Jones  O'Neal.  Inc. 
Hudson's  Shoe  Stores 

 Ewers  Shoe  Co. 

 Jones  Store 

  Kahn's 

 Youngren  Shoes 

 OAR  Shoe  Co. 

Wm.  Ooerflinger  Co. 

Ounlap's 
i  W.  Robinson 
Huegel-Hyland 
Vosbech's  Shoe  Slore 


Manon.  0. 
Mason  City.  la. 
Medlord.  Ore. 
Meiico.  Mo 
Milwaukee.  Wi: 
Minol,  N-  D.  . 
Modesto.  Calif. 
Nampa.  Ida. 
Napa.  Calif 
Netvton  la. 
Oakland.  Calif. 
Oskaloosa.  la.. 
Pocalello.  Ida.. 
Pocatello.  Ida. 
Portland,  Ore.. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Praine  Village. 
Pueblo.  Colo 
Rapid  City.  S  I 
Richmond,  Call 
Rochester.  Mm 
RoswelL  N  M 
Salem.  Ore.  . 
Salinas.  Calif, . 
St  Paul.  Minn. 


Sutton  &  Lightner.  Ltd. 
Nichols  &  Green 
Johnson  &  Stewart 
Safloid  Shoe  Store 
.  Caspan-Virmond 
Taubes 
.  .    .  Sutlons 

  Siryan's 

.Marylander  Shoes 

 Brown  Shoe  fit 

  Kahn's 

  Satfoid's 

.   Hudson's,  Inc. 

  Peoples  Store 

 Meier  &  Frank  Co. 

  Nordstroms 

Jones  Store 
Crews  Beggs  Co. 
F  A  M  Bootery 
Marylander  Shoes 
Richmond's  Boolery 
Tucker  Bros. 
..  Meier  &  Frank  Co. 

  Daley's 

Besden.  Kennedy  Co. 


St  Louis,  Mo  Famous-Barr  Co. 

St  Louis,  Mo  Vogue  Boot  Shop 

Santa  Fe.  N.  M   Pflueger's 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah . .  Pans  Co. 

San  Diego.  Calif.    Boldrick's  Fine  Shoes 

San  Francisco.  Calif  City  of  Paris 

Santa  Rosa.  Calif.    .  .  Rosenberg's 

Scotlsblufl.  Nebr   B  &  G  Boolerie 

Sidney  Nebr  Merrick's  Shoes 

ento.  Calif.    .  Skeel's  Walk-Ov 


Sheridan,  Wyo. . 
Sioui  City,  la. 
Spen. 


Goar  Shoe  Store 
Younker  Davidson 
K  &  D  Bootery.  Inc. 


Kan. 


Springfield.  Mo   Savage  Juliette 

Sterling.  Colo  Brown's  Shoe  Fit 

Stanley,  N.  0  Anderson  Dress  Shop 

Tacoma,  Wash  The  People's  Store 

Terre  Haute.  Ind  Root  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Twin  Falls.  Ida  Hale  s 

Warren.  0.  Rappold  Co. 

Waterloo,  la  ,  Foi's 

Wausau,  Wise  Porath  Shoes 

Whiltier,  Calif  Earl  J.  Douglas 

Worlhington,  Minn.  Schmidt's  Shoe  Store 
Youngstown,  0  G.  M.  McKelve>  Co. 


or  write:  BRAUER  BROS.  SHOE  CO..  SAINT  LOUIS,  8. 
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some.  Sally's  blind  date  was  a  sailor  on  ter- 
minal leave,  tall,  curly-haired,  full  of  festive 
spirits  and  separation  pay.  The  time  was 
spring.  He  took  Sally  out  three  nights  in  a 
row.  The  third  ended  on  a  lonely  bit  of  beach 
at  two  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of  things 
he  acknowledged  her  virginity.  The  next  day 
he  left  for  his  home  state  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

His  friends  called  him  "Dobie,"  and  to  this 
day  Sally  does  not  know  his  proper  first  name. 
When  she  was  sure  she  was  pregnant  she  had 
no  impulse  to  let  him  know.  "I  was  too  horri- 
fied at  what  I  had  done  to  even  think  about  it. 
I  was  just  numb.  I  went  from  day  to  day  as  if 
nothing  was  happening."  When  she  began  to 
show,  she  had  to  act,  and  she  finally  took  her- 
self to  Catholic  Charities,  who  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  her  care  and  confinement. 
Sally's  plan  was  to  keep  everything  from  her 
mother.  Beyond  that— "I  wouldn't  even  think 
about  it.  I  put  all  decisions  off." 

As  soon  as  the  hospital  telephoned  Mrs. 
Munson  because  of  Sally's  difficult  breech 
birth,  however,  Sally  s  baby  was  no  longer 
her  private  problem.  The  first  Sally  knew  of 
how  it  would  affect  others  was  when  she  tele- 
phoned home  herself,  after  being  told  of  the 
hospital's  call.  "My  stepfather  answered  the 
phone  He  told  me  my  mother  had  packed  her 
bags  and  gone — he  didn't  know  where."  Real- 
izing the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  Sally  told  her 
stepfather  the  news.  There  was  a  long  silence 
at  the  other  end  Then  he  told  her  that  she 
could  come  home,  but 
she  couldn't  bring  the 
baby. 

The  other  family 
members,  meanwhile, 
had  reacted  quite  dif- 
ferently. Mrs.  Munson 
remembers  "just 
standing  there,  hold- 
ing the  phone"  after 
the  hospital  called,  but 
she  soon  collected  her- 
self and  got  in  touch 
with  her  older  son, 
on  his  campus  ten  miles  away.  One  of  the 
first  things  he  said,  she  remembers,  was 
"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Sally  belongs 
to  us  and  we  ll  take  care  of  things.  "  Within 
half  an  hour  both  boys  were  home,  and  after 
consultation  they  agreed  that  the  younger, 
Arthur,  ct)uld  better  afford  to  cut  his  classes 
for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  drive  Mrs.  Munson 
to  Sally.  They  were  just  starting  off  when  her 
husband  arri\ed  home  for  lunch,  and  they 
simply  left  him  standing  astonished  on  the 
porch. 

"When  Arthur  first  saw  the  baby,"  Mrs. 
Munson  says  now,  "he  said,  "He's  the  cutest 
in  the  nursery,  grandma!'  and  just  then  little 
Jimmy  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled.  We  called 
him  Lord  Jim  for  a  long  time,  and  he  was 
definitely  ours." 

Arthur  refused  to  go  back  home  to  his 
classes,  but  stayed  to  chauffeur  Mrs.  Munson 
from  motel  to  hospital  until  Sally  was  able 
to  travel.  Then  they  all  four  drove  home  to- 
gether. 

Two  years  have  now  gone  by.  That  last- 
moment  telephone  call  from  the  hospital  has 
altered  Mrs.  Munson's  life,  but  the  "I  am  not 
too  unhappy"  of  her  letter  appears  as  a  capa- 
ble good  humor  when  she  is  seen  in  her  kitchen 
preparing  a  Sunday  dinner  for  four  of  her 
"children,"  the  most  recent  of  whom  is  Sally's 
new  husband. 

M  rs.  Munson  is  short  and  plump,  but  looks 
more  sensible  than  cozy.  She  speaks  of  divorc- 
ing her  second  husband  without  regret.  "Ac- 
tually," she  says,  "I  think  the  fuss  he  raised 
was  merely  an  excuse  to  get  out  of  the  mar- 
riage. What  had  really  interested  him  was  the 
insurance  my  first  husband  had  left  me,  and 
his  love  faded  as  the  bank  roll  diminished.  The 
children  never  could  respect  his  ideals,  be- 
cause he  didn't  have  any.  It  was  hard  on  Sally. 
When  we  came  back  with  the  baby  we  had 
the  most  horrible  two  weeks  I've  ever  lived 
through  in  my  life.  Finally  I  just  left,  and 
moved  into  this  house  and  filed  for  divorce." 

With  this  move  to  a  new  neighborhood, 
Mrs.  Munson  officially  began  the  fiction  that 
little  Jimmy  was  her  child.  She  must  work  now 


There  Is  no  clots  of  hired  laborers 
omong  us.  Twenty-five  yeors  ago  I 
was  a  hired  laborer.  The  hired  la- 
borer of  yesterday  labors  on  his  own 
account  today,  and  will  hire  others 
to  labor  for  him  tomorrow. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


to  support  him,  and  Jimmy  spends  his  da' 
with  a  neighbor  and  her  children,  but  her  eve 
nings,  weekends,  and  a  good  many  of  he 
workday  thoughts  revolve  around  him.  Whe; 
the  small  sandy-haired  boy  with  the  big  eye 
and  pink  cheeks  wraps  his  arms  aroun 
"mamma's"  knees,  and  she  smooths  back  hi 
hair,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  ver 
dear  to  each  other. 

She  still  has  time  and  thought  for  her  othe 
children  too.  Her  older  son  is  now  marrie 
and  living  elsewhere.  "He  sends  me  ten  do 
lars  every  now  and  then,  and  then  I  have 
write  and  scold  him.  They're  expecting  the 
first  baby  at  the  end  of  the  year."  Arthur 
commuting  to  his  college,  where  he  is  an 
student  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  clas 
"When  I'm  worried  I  go  to  him  for  advit 
now."  She  pauses,  then  adds,  "Both  my  boj 
have  always  been  a  comfort  to  me." 

M  rs.  Munson  particularly  rejoices  at  Sal^yl 
marriage,  a  sudden  one.  "At  first  Sally  wante 
to  stay  at  home  and  hide.  She  thought  ever 
one  knew  everything  about  her.  Even  afters! 
began  going  to  some  of  the  college  affairs  wil 
Arthur's  friends,  she  was  full  of  talk  aboi 
marrying  the  day  after  hell  froze  over.  But  tl 
first  time  she  brought  Frank  home,  I  thougl 
he  was  sweet.  Two  weeks  later  they  told  n 
they  were  going  to  get  married." 

Frank  and  Sally  have  a  housekeeping  roor 
but  they  come  often  for  a  family  dinner  to  t 
little  house  Mrs.  Munson,  Arthur  and  Jimr 
share.  Frank  and  Sally  exchange  a  stea 
stream  of  affection 
insults  with  each  oth 
but  it  is  a  langua 
they  seem  to  enjoy.a 
Frank's  present 
Sally  on  her  twent 
first  birthday  was 
record  player.  Mi 
Munson  says,  "Whi 
they  were  first 
gaged,  he  came  to  r 
and  carefully  told  r 
that  Sally  had  tried 
tell  him  her  life  stoi 
but  that  he  didn't  want  to  hear  it.  It  was 
warning  to  me  not  to  try.  /  think  he  knows, 
guesses,  but  he  had  a  kind  of  miserable  fam 
background  himself,  and  maybe  he'sjust  bei 
wise.  Anyway,  he  and  Sally  seem  to  trust  ea 
other,  and  that's  what  counts.  Sally  told 
they  want  to  start  a  baby  soon,  and  I  was 
lieved.  For  a  while  she  was  so  repelled  tha 
was  afraid  she'd  never  agree  to  ha 
another." 

Sally  is  a  gay  and  affectionate  aunt 
Jimmy,  but  she  tends  to  let  his  "mothe 
change  his  diaper,  and  she  has  no  plans  for 
claiming  him.  Mrs.  Munson  looks  to  the  ye 
ahead  of  raising  and  educating  another  s. 
with  equanimity,  although  she  is  not  s 
where  she  will  be  financially  by  the  time  shi 
60.  One  question,  however,  was  settled  wh 
her  adoption  papers  came  through,  replac 
his  original  birth  certificate  with  its  "fall 
unknown."  "I  see  no  point,"  says  Mrs.  Mt 
son,  "in  going  through  the  rigmarole  of  telli 
him  the  truth  someday  just  for  truth's  sa 
And  I  certainly  don't  want  him  to  think 
second  husband  was  his  father.  So  I'll 
start  telling  him  that  he  was  adopted,  that 
mother  and  daddy  couldn't  keep  him  an 
wanted  him  so  much.  Because  that's  just  ab 
the  way  it  was." 

Readers  may  feel  that  these  four  sto 
suggest  that  young  people  seek  intimate 
tions  for  much  deeper  reasons  than  heed 
"fun";  that  they  need  an  image  of  a  lovi 
respectful  partnership  between  their  parei 
that  not  only  mothers,  but  fathers  and  broth 
and  sisters  help  shape  what  a  child  think: 
himself  or  herself;  and  that  a  young  perse 
best  immunity  against  "trouble"  is  self 
spect. 

Perhaps  still  another  conclusion  can 
drawn  from  these  stories:  when  trouble  d 
come,  it  often  happens  that  someone  ain« 
those  involved— a  bewildered  parent,  a  gu 
youth,  or  the  hurt  girl  herself — rises  to 
problem  with  a  kind  of  generosity  of  spirit, 
immediate  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  some^B 
close,  on  which  all  our  law  and  social  orfW 
depend.  ' 
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^'ust  yourself 
to  Tussy 
Deodorants 


.  .  .  because  no  matter  how  active 
you  are,  no  matter  how  long 
your  day,  they  promise 
you  wonderful  protection. 
And,  they're  specially  balanced 
to  help  pres'ent  acid  damage 
...  a  kindness  you  can  rely  on. 
Aren't  you  glad  Tussy  makes  the 
kind  of  deodorant  you  like  best? 

TUSSY  CRE.\NI  DEODOR.\NT 
checks  perspiration  gently  .  .  .  stops  odor 
surely  .  .  .  without  irritation  or 
biu^ning  after-effect  to  normal  skin. 
It's  truly  kind  in  action,  with  a  smooth 
cosmetic  base.  50i  and  $1 

TUSSY  STICK  DEODOR,\NT, 
the  fresh,  cooling  way  to  prevent  odor, 
suppress  odor-forming  bacteria 
all  da\-.  A  fa\  oriie  of  men. 

TUSSY  ROTO-M.\GIC  ACTION, 
the  spill-proof,  roll-on  lotion  .  .  .  checks 
perspiration  and  halts  odor .  .  . 
such  a  nice  way  to  teach 
the  youngsters  good  grooming.  $1 


YOUR  SECRET  SERVICE 
—TUSSY  DEODORA.MS 

All  prices  plus  (.ix. 
On  Canadian  countrr.s,  too. 

.  1958,  Tussy,  445  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


A  SOFT,  FINE  SPRAV  THAT  IS  GOOD  TO  YOUR  HAIl| 
HOLDS   CURFS  BEAUTIFULFY  IN  PLACE  FOR  HOUR: 


IT    DOES    NOT    MAKE    HAIR  STIFF 

This  fine,  gentle  sjiray  lea\"es  hair  soft  and  shining, 
ne\  er  stiff  or  (lr\-.  Its  delicate  touch  holds  c'urls  softly, 
beautifully  in  place  for  hours,  even  in  damp  or  humid 
weather.  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  is  good  to  >our  hair. 


IT   DOES   NOT   MAKE   HAIR  STICK 

Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  sprays  on  gently,  evenly,  leavirj 
the  hair  soft  to  the  touch,  nex  er  sticky  or  dull.  Ahva] 
good  to  your  hair,  this  fragrant  mist,  with  lanolij 
brings  out  the  natural  lustre  and  beauty  of  your  haJ 


•  Use  after  combing,  to  hold  hair  in  p'ace  ^  Use  before  combing — style  as  you  comb  0  Use  for  pincurlij 

5  V2  ounce  size  $1.25;     8  ounce  size  $1 .50;      11  ounce  size  $2.00     All  plus  federal  ta\ 
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Most  wives  agree  on  the  importance  of  organizing  their 

daily  work  efficiently;  but  many  fail  to  practice  it. 

Home-economics  researchers  report  that  the  average  homemaker 

could  reduce  the  time  spent  on  her  job  by  as  much  as  40 

per  cent.  Those  who  have  tried  to  do  so,  with  competent  guidance, 

agree.  One  of  our  popular  classes  at  the  American  Institute 

of  Family  Relations  is  called  "Less  work,  more  fun  for 

homemakers."  Often,  as  in  the  family  here  described,  the 

mere  reorganization  of  the  daily  routine  is  an  important  factor 

in  producing  far-reaching  effects  on  the  personalities  of 

every  member  of  the  household.  Practical  help  of  this  kind, 

in  an  unhappy  home,  is  usually  far  more  necessary  than  is 

psychoanalysis!  .  .  .  The  counselor  in  this  case  was 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Bernhard.  Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D.,  General  Director 


SHE :  "Nowadays  I  am  tired  all  the  time.  1  need  Lyle's  help  with  the  house  and 
with  the  girls  and  with  the  eternal  problem  of  my  mother.  I  don't  get  it. 


HE:  "Ann  and  I  survived  the  death  of  our  son.  It  now  appears 

we  can't  survive  the  stress  and  strain  of  ordinary  living.' 


ANN  TELLS  HER  SIDE:  "He  was  a 
beautiful  baby  at  birth,  perfectly  normal 
in  appearance,"  said  Ann,  a  pretty 
young  woman  with  large  but  sorrowful 
eyes  who  seemed  older  than  her  twenty- 
nine  years.  "Our  girls  are  five,  four  and 
two  and  we  love  them  dearly,  but  Joey 
was  our  only  boy.  Lyle  and  I  can  never 
have  another. 

"1  had  all  my  babies  by  Caesarean  sec- 
tion. At  the  time  of  Joey's  birth  we  were 
so  overwhelmed  financially — we've  been 
broke  since  Day  One — that  I  spoke  to  the 
obstetrician,  who  had  been  concerned 
about  my  health  all  through  the  preg- 
nancy. He  agreed  with  Lyle  and  me  that 
four  Caesareans  were  enough,  and  I  had 
an  operation  which  ended  childbearing 
for  me.  Sometimes  now  I  wonder  what 
my  decision  would  have  been  if  I  could 
have  looked  ahead. 

"Until  Joey  was  three  months  old  he 
seemed  brighter,  healthier,  more  alert 
than  any  of  my  other  babies.  Then  one 
Sunday  we  took  the  family  on  parade— 
the  girls  are  so  active  and  strenuous  and 
my  husband  is  so  perpetually  tired  we 
usually  stick  at  home— and  a  friend  com- 
mented on  the  stiff  way  Joey  held  his 
head.  Lyle  and  I  had  wondered  about 
that  and  we'd  noticed  his  head  seemed 
large  for  his  age.  But  we'd  never  had  a 
baby  boy  and  we  assumed — we  hoped,  I 
guess — boys  developed  at  a  different 
pace  from  girls. 

"I'd  taken  Joey  to  a  pediatrician  regu- 
larly, although  we  couldn't  really  afford 
it  and  the  girls  had  done  without  such 
medical  attention.  Another  visit  was 
scheduled  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  But  on 
the  Monday  following  that  Sunday  we 
were  still  so  upset  that  I  took  our  baby  to 
the  doctor  and  explained  that  we  were 
worried.  The  pediatrician  looked  at 
Joey's  head  for  only  a  minute— I  can  still 
recall  how  short  a  time  it  seemed— and 
then  he  said,  'You  have  reason  to  be 
worried.' 

"Well,  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Joey  lived  for  eight  months,  gradu- 
ally growing  sicker,  retrogressing  men- 
tally and  physically  every  day,  and  then 
the  struggle  was  all  over.  Before  that 


happened  Joey  had  three  operations  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  his  brain,  and 
when  he  died  we  were  two  thousand  dol- 
lars in  debt.  During  those  terrible  months 
Lyle  and  I  lived  from  one  hour  to  the 
next,  calling  the  hospital  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  as  often  as  we  dared.  Had 
Joey  kept  down  his  food?  Had  he  smiled 
when  he  was  bathed?  Did  he  seem  to  be 
improving  even  a  little?  We  kidded  our- 
selves to  the  last. 

"On  the  hospital  visiting  days  I  went 
to  see  him  in  the  morning  whenever  I 
could  find  somebody  to  spell  me  with  the 
girls.  Because  of  Lyle's  long  hours — he  is 
still  going  to  college  as  well  as  working 
and  it  often  seems  problematical  to  me 
that  he  will  ever  get  his  master's  degree — 
an  exception  in  the  rules  was  made  for 
his  visits.  After  his  last  class  at  night,  he 
was  allowed  to  slip  into  the  hospital  by 
the  side  door  and  sit  a  few  minutes  beside 
Joey's  crib.  He  would  then  come  home  to 
me  with  the  latest  news. 

"I  always  waited  up.  In  those  months 
Lyle  and  I  were  as  close  as  two  joined 
hands.  We  would  suddenly  look  at  each 
other  at  the  same  moment,  we  caught 
ourselves  listening  for  the  telephone  to 
ring  at  the  same  moment,  we  almost 
breathed  at  the  same  moment.  I  felt  help- 
less and  lost  and  quite  separate  from 
other  young  wives  with  healthy  chil- 
dren— and  Lyle  told  me  he  felt  just  as 
solitary  and  separated  from  other  men. 
Yet  somehow  he  and  I  comforted  each 
other  and  bore  the  aloneness  together,  if 
that  makes  sense. 

"When  our  call  from  the  hospital 
finally  did  come  I  was  profoundly  grate- 
ful that  it  came  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  he  was  at  home.  Joey  died  before  we 
could  reach  him,  which  was  fine,  of 
course,  speaking  realistically.  But  I'd 
pushed  myself  to  the  limit  and  I  more  or 
less  collapsed.  Lyle  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  He  arranged  with  a  neighbor  to 
take  charge  of  the  girls— they  aren't  easy 
children  to  handle— and  until  the  funeral 
was  over  he  did  his  best  to  shield  me  from 
my  mother's  company.  She  did  make  a 
scene  during  which  she  insulted  our  won- 
derful doctor,  but  Lyle  saved  me  from 
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being  a  party  to  it.  I  just  couldn't  have  made 
it  without  him."  Ann  hesitated,  sighed  deeply. 
"With  that  baci<ground  I  cannot  understand 
why  Lyie  has  changed  and  I  have  changed 
so  much,  in  the  six  months  since  Joey's  death. 
Instead  of  drawing  us  closer  together,  seem- 
ingly our  sorrow  has  driven  us  apart.  LyIe 
doesn't  help  mc  with  my  grief  and  I'm  not 
helping  him  to  bear  his.  We  got  through  our 
big  tragedy  only  because  we  had  each  other 
to  depend  on,  but  now  small,  daily,  essentially 
mediocre  difficulties  are  destroying  our 
Icve. 

"LyIe  and  I  quarreled  many  times  before 
there  was  a  Joey— our  marriage  began  on  a 


stormy  basis — but  we  had  a  foundation  to 
work  from.  We  liked  each  other.  I  never  felt 
completely  alien  toward  LyIe  as  I  feel  now.  He 
feels  equally  alien  toward  me. 

"Housekeeping,  child  rearing  and  home- 
making  don't  come  naturally  to  me.  But  I  try 
hard.  Lyle  is  contemptuous  of  my  failings  and 
lets  me  see  it.  He  never  gives  me  A  for  effort. 
Last  Monday  was  a  particularly  tough  day  at 
our  house.  The  girls  were  even  wilder  than 
usual  and,  as  usual,  I  had  to  do  battle  with 
tons  of  laundry.  It  was  late  when  Lyle  came  in, 
but  I  wasn't  halfway  finished.  I  was  ready  to 
drop  with  fatigue  and  was  crying  at  the  ironing 
board.  What  I  needed  was  a  loving  hand  on 


my  shoulder,  a  loving  smile.  Lyle  looked  at 
me  with  the  indifference  of  a  stranger.  He 
didn't  ask  why  I  was  crying.  He  asked  for  his 
supper.  I  started  to  put  the  food  on  the  stove, 
but  his  uncaring  attitude  was  too  much  for 
my  self-control.  I  slammed  the  unwarmed 
plate  on  the  table  and  told  him  to  heat  his  own 
meal.  Lyle  went  to  bed  without  eating  and 
without  a  word  to  me.  I  didn't  even  undress 
and  go  to  bed.  I  was  too  exhausted,  too  dis- 
pirited. I  slept  untrl  morning  with  my  head  on 
the  ironing  board. 

"Nowadays  I  am  tired  all  the  time.  I  need 
Lyie's  help  with  the  house,  the  girls  and  the 
eternal  problem  of  my  mother.  I  don't  get  it. 


Photogrophed  by  G.  Meluso  at  Dunn's  River  Foils,  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 


UTooUte 


for  washing  woolens: 

in  cold  water,  of  course. 
That  is  Woolite's  pur- 
pose: to  wash  back  the 
fresh  new  look  .  .  .  easily  and  safely.  Without 
shrinking  or  matting.  No  need  to  block.  Just 
soak,  squeeze,  rinse.  Woolite  is  recommended 
on  woolen  makers'  washing  instruction  tags. 
Also  in  Travel  Pak.  Available  in  Canada,  too. 

Woolite  and  Lastic  Life  at  fine  stores  everywhere 


r 


t    for  washing  elastic  garments: 

®  In  cold  water  only.  Lastic 

£a$ticufc 


Life  for  elastic  garments, 
just  as  Woolite  is  for 
woolens.  Girdles,  bras,  swimsuits  stay  resilient, 
last  longer.  Colors  keep  original  brightness. 
Immaculate  whiteness  stays  with  white  gar- 
ments. It  is  so  easy  to  use.  Soak,  squeeze, 
rinse.  Liquid  cold  water  soap  in  squeeze  bottle. 

Offices:  New  York;  Chicago;  North  Hollywood,  California 


"I  used  to  love  the  dawn,  to  get  a  real  c 
ative  lift  out  of  the  early  morning.  Yesterdu 
could  hardly  drag  myself  to  my  feet.  I  fell 
though  I  hadn't  slept  a  wink  in  a  thousa 
years.  Debbie,  our  two-year-old,  doesn't  J 
lieve  in  sleep  for  herself  or  anybody  else.  D 
ing  the  night  she'd  come  into  our  bedro 
four  separate  times  and  wakened  me 
crawling  in  beside  me  and  pulling  open  \ 
eyelids.  She  wanted  a  cooky,  she  wante 
drink  of  water,  she  wanted  to  go  to  the  b. 
room,  she  wanted  to  keep  me  awake.  T! 
are  bars  on  Debbie's  crib  but  Beth,  the  fi 
year-old,  unfastened  the  bars  and  egged 
Debbie  in  her  nocturnal  prowls.  On  the  fou 
visit  I  woke  Lyle  and  insisted  he  get  up  and 
the  honors. 

"Lyle  got  up,  but  instead  of  getting  Do 
the  water  she  wanted  he  spanked  both  hei 
Beth.  When  five-year-old  Stella  burst  into  w 
of  sympathy  he  spanked  her  too.  I  don't 
lieve  in  corporal  punishment,  as  Lyle  is  v 
aware.  My  own  mother  was  so  harsh  to  1 
long  ago  decided  to  be  understanding 
gentle  with  my  children.  I  complained  of 
spanking  to  Lyle — surely  parents  should  ag 
in  disciplining  their  young — but  he 
listen  to  me.  Anyhow,  he  didn't  answer, 
crawled  back  into  bed,  turned  his  face  to 
wall  and  went  straight  back  to  sleep. 

"In  addition  to  being  exhausted  when  ] 
up  in  the  morning — we  eat  at  seven  o'cloci 
I  had  a  splitting  headache.  I  asked  Lyle 
police  the  girls  while  i  rustled  breakfast, 
said  he  had  to  study  and  buried  his  nose 
book.  He  then  objected  to  the  youngsi 
noise — I'll  admit  they  were  bringing  down 
roof — and  suggested  they  be  put  out  in 
back  yard.  We  have  no  fence.  For  the  pasi 
years — ever  since  my  parents  sold  the  hous 
us — Lyle  1t«s  been  promising  to  build  one. 
knows  if  we  had  a  fence  I  could  accomp 
some  of  the  housework  with  the  girls  safel; 
the  open  and  not  underfoot  indoors  wreck 
my  schedule.  For  the  thousandth  time 
minded  him  about  the  fence.  I  then  put 
girls  outside,  intending  to  keep  an  eye  on  ih 

"Maybe  my  children  are  no  worse-beha 
than  other  people's  children,  but  they  are 
more  active.  When  I  turned  my  back  to  mi 
ure  the  coffee,  Beth  seized  the  opporlunit; 
escape  on  her  scooter.  She  was  two  blo 
away  before  I  overtook  her.  When  1  brou 
her  back,  Stella  had  gone  a  block  in  the  op 
site  direction.  Debbie  had  cut  her  knee  < 
piece  of  glass  in  the  alley.  After  I  bandaged 
knee  and  changed  Beth's  and  Stella's  dothe 
they  were  both  filthy — it  developed  that  i 
of  the  three  was  willing  to  eat  a  bitel  ^" 
breakfast. 

"My  children's  erratic  appetites,  combi 
with  their  fondness  for  gravitating  toward' 
nearest  mud  puddles,  drive  me  almost  en 
However,  I'm  determined  they  shan't  re| 
my  miserable  childhood.  My  mother  is  a 
logical  and  disorganized  human  being, 
moment  she  would  force  me  to  eat  every 
of  food  set  before  me.  In  the  next  moment 
would  send  me  to  school  in  a  dress  so  dirtj 
teacher  would  send  me  straight  home  wi 
note  requesting  a  change  of  costume, 
youngest  brother— the  poor  kid  is  just  tw 
years  old— is  suffering  those  humiliations  r 
Whatever  happens  to  our  marriage,  I  am  fir 
decided  1  will  never  be  her  kind  of  mothe 

All  the  while  yesterday  when  I  was  rot 
ing  up  and  dealing  with  our  youngsters, 
calmly  continued  to  study.  When  I  served 
food,  I  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  ft 
again,  but  I  doubt  that  he  heard  me.  He  gul 
his  coffee  and  toast,  grabbed  his  briefcase 
left  without  kissing  me  good-by. 

"Lyle  considers  his  job  dull — I  realize  b 
a  property  clerk  in  an  aircraft  plant  isn'l 
actly  fascinating— but  at  least  he  mixes 
adults  and  he  has  the  mental  stimulatioi 
studying  and  preparing  himself  to  teach, 
ence  is  his  field.  After  he  does  get  his  ^ 
eventually,  he  will  have  the  satisfactioi 
knowing  he  is  engaged  in  making  a  w( 
while,  valuable  contribution  to  the  worl 
have  nothing  to  look  forward  to.  Nothin 

"As  I  watched  Lyle  rush  off"  to  his  j 
envied  him  his  life  so  much  1  could  ha 
stand  it.  1  tackled  the  house  in  an  almost  '\% 
perate  frame  of  mind.  Yesterday,  as  it 
pens,  was  my  day  for  vacuuming  and  t  ft 
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ough  dusting.  I  managed  to  trap  the  girls  in 
their  bedroom  long  enough  to  do  a  bang-up 
job  on  the  living  room.  But  while  1  was  busy  in 
our  room  Stella  and  Beth  got  hold  of  the 
carpet  sweeper  and  dumped  its  contents  over 
the  freshly  vacuumed  rug.  Debbie  spilled  a 
bottle  of  milk  in  the  kitchen  and  got  butter  in 
her  hair  trying  to  fix  a  meal  for  herself.  At  that 
point  I  postponed  further  vacuuming  until 
evening.  I  washed  Debbie's  hair  and  changed 
her  dress.  Meanwhile  Stella  was  clamoring  for 
a  sandwich  and  milk  and  Beth  wanted  fruit 
juice  an.d  cereal.  I  fed  them. 

"I  then  scrubbed  the  kitchen  floor  and 
cleaned  the  stove.  One  of  the  youngsters  had 
got  jelly  in  the  burners.  Right  after  I  ate 
lunch— all  three  girls  refused  to  join  me— I 
bedded  them  down  for  naps  and  for  once  I 
could  manage  a  short  rest  for  myself.  But  then 
my  mother  telephoned  and  announced  she  was 
coming  over.  1  begged  her  to  stay  away.  Five 
miuLites  later  she  unlocked  the  door  and 
walked  in.  My  parents  live  right  around  the 
I  corner.  Mother  dabbles  in  real  estate  and 
[when  she  sold  us  our  house  at  a  bargain— we 
paid  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  nine  thou- 
sand was  the  reasonable  market  value— she 
hung  on  to  a  key.  She  uses  the  key  whenever  it 
suits  her. 

"The  girls  heard  her  ctime  in  and  bounded 
out  of  bed  with  the  agility  of  antelopes.  She 
brought  them  a  box  of  candy  which  they  aren't 
supposed  to  eat  and  which  was  certain  to  spoil 
their  supper.  They  threw  the  wrappings  and 
little  paper  cups  on  the  floor  and  smeared 
chocolate  over  themselves  and  on  the  furni- 
ture. My  mother,  who  is  the  world's  worst 
housekeeper,  took  no  notice  of  that,  but  she 
spied  the  biuulage  on  i;)ebbie's  knee  and  ac- 

Miracles  sometimes  occur,  but  one 
has  to  woric  terribly  hard  for  them. 

CHAIM  WEIZMANN 

used  me  of  neglecting  the  children  ana  letting 
hem  hurt  themselves.  She  then  settled  down  to 
iscuss  her  favorite  topic— Lyie's  lack  of 
Tioney-making  ability.  It's  true  vNc've  had  to 
Jorrow  from  her  and  father,  but  I  get  sick— 
lick — sick  of  hearing  about  it.  I  can't  help 
hinking  Lyie  should  have  figured  out  a 
inancial  arrangement  which  would  have 
pared  me  my  mother  and  her  voluminous 
arpingand  lecturing  on  thrift  and  such.  She  is 
)ne  person  who  has  always  got  under  my  skin. 

worry  endlessly  about  her  influence  on  my 
loor  kid  brother,  but  I'm  too  bushed  all  the 
ime  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  him. 

Mother  didn't  leave  the  house  until  Lyle 
ame;  she  had  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  to 
lim  a  few  of  her  uncomplimentary  opinions  of 
lim.  By  that  time  I  was  a  nervous  wreck,  the 
hildren  were  fighting  and  crying,  and  the 
lOuse  was  in  chaos.  Lyle  took  one  look. 
I'hen  he  turned  around  and  walked  right  out 
gain  with  my  mother's  criticisms  still  ringing 
n  his  ears.  He  didn't  come  back  until  hours 
ater.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  blamed  him,  but 
did.  I  hated  him  for  his  cowardice  and  the 
.y  he  ran  out,  leaving  me  with  a  dirty  house, 
lUarreling  children,  a  maddening  mother. 
"Back  in  the  days  when  I  was  lucky  enough 
)  be  single  and  in  college  and  headed  some- 
'here,  I  was  filled  with  hope  and  confidence, 
iy  professors  encouraged  me  to  believe  I  was 
lented  in  journalism.  In  those  days  I 
reamed  of  a  worth-while,  inspiring  life  and  a 
rriage  in  which  I  could  fulfill  the  best  in  my 
•wn  personality  while  I  helped  Lyle  fulfill  him- 
ilf.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  I  couldn't  han- 
ile  a  home  and  children  and  also  earn  a  little 
loney  on  the  side  with  writing  and  journal- 
I  haven't  written  a  decent-length  letter 
ice  my  eldest  daughter  learned  to  walk.  It 
been  months  since  I've  had  the  energy  to 
,d  a  serious  book.  The  best  I  can  manage  is 
glance  at  a  newspaper.  Lyle  and  I  haven't 
t  the  money  to  own  hi-fi  or  a  television  set. 
e  can't  afford  to  buy  theater  tickets  or  books, 
ihave  no  time  to  pursue  cultural  interests. 
'Nowadays  I'm  so  depressed  I  frequently 
ih  I  could  die.  I'm  tired  of  the  whole  insti- 
ition  of  marriage." 


Lyle  tells  his  side: 

"Ann  and  I  survived  the  death  of  our  son," 
said  thirty-year-old  Lyle,  a  dark-haired  young 
man  whose  eyes,  like  his  wife's  eyes,  were  lined 
and  shadowed  and  old  for  his  years.  "It  now 
appears  we  can't  survive  the  stress  and  strain 
of  ordinary  living.  Maybe  Ann  wouldn't 
agree,  but  I  think  both  of  us  may  be  suffering 
from  a  guilty  conscience.  Neither  she  nor  I 
wanted  a  fourth  child;  for  that  matter,  the 
birth  of  our  third  wasn't  especially  welcome. 
Two  kids  were  all  we  figured  we  could  swing 
until  I  finished  college  and  got  into  teaching. 

"When  Joey  was  born  we  were  overjoyed,  of 
course,  to  have  a  son,  but  we  were  anything 


but  happy  about  the  pregnancy.  Another 
thing  haunts  me  too.  Joey  had  tremendous 
courage.  But  he  had  three  chances  and  he  lost 
them  all.  After  the  second  operation  I  was  told 
the  fight  was  hopeless  and  I'm  ashamed  to  say 
I  began  to  almost  hate  my  baby's  courage.  I 
used  to  pray  that  God  would  either  help  him 
or  take  him.  If  he  couldn't  be  well  and  strong 
again  I  wanted  him  to  die  quickly,  to  stop  the 
dreadful  struggle  for  breath,  to  be  at  peace. 
How  I  hate  remembering  those  prayers  and. 
feelings  now !  How  I  miss  my  son !  I  wish  I  had 
him  back  on  any  terms. 

"I  guess  Ann  told  you  that  our  boy's  long 
illness  and  the  funeral  expenses  left  us  behind 


the  eight  ball  financially.  Medical  bills  have 
complicated  our  difficulties,  but  money  trou- 
bles have  been  piling  up  on  us  for  years.  We 
haven't  really  stayed  abreast  of  our  expenses 
since  Stella,  our  eldest  daughter,  was  bom. 
Apparently  Ann  and  I  are  such  fiscal  idiots  we 
couldn't  afford  to  have  children,  any  children. 

"During  her  first  pregnancy  we  floated  our 
first  loan  from  her  parents.  1  balked  at  bor- 
rowing from  them  even  though  the  amount  we 
needed  was  small.  Ann  has  long  ago  forgotten 
that  she  persuaded  me  it  was  foolish  to  pay 
interest  to  a  bank  when  her  family  had  funds 
lying  idle.  At  that  time,  too,  my  mother-in- 
law  seemed  to  be  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of 
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Now!  Discover  Instant  Way  to  Color  Hair 
with  GLO-PUFF  Push  Button  Dispenser! 


Glo-Puff  in  not  a  dye.  npray 
or  rinse.  Junt  ivanh  your  hair, 
and  towel  dry.  Then  puff 
foamy  Glo-Puff  on  a  brush. 


Simply  brush  Glo-Puff 
throu/fh  and  you're  ready  to 
set.  Glo-Puff  is  wonderful 
for  pray  or  streaked  hair. 


See  your  hair  shining — lus- 
trous—  alive  with  vibrant 
color.  Glo  -  Puff  washes  out 
with  each  .shampoo. 


New  Hair  Coloring  Discovery  Gives  You 
Exact  Shade  You  Want  Instantly! 

■  Banish  forever  the  mess  and  fuss  of  drippy  rinses 
and  sprays.  Just  puff  foamy  Glo-Puff  on  your  brush 
from  the  handy  push  button  dispenser,  then  brush  it 
through  your  hair.  Instantly  you  have  alive,  natural- 
looking  color.  Washes  out  with  each  shampoo. 

Glo-I'uff  covers  every  strand  of  hair  with  glowinf? 
vibrant  color. 

What's  more,  Glo-Puff  conditions  as  it  colors  — gives 
your  hair  new  body  to  hold  its  set.  Ask  for  a  Glo-Puff 
color  application  at  your  favorite  beauty  salon.  Get 
Glo-Puff  at  your  drug  or  department  store  for  hf)me 
use  between  appointments. 

 12  GLORIOUS  SHADES  


Starlight  Silver 
Slate  Gray 
Dutky  Silver 
Charcoal  Gray 


Honey  Blond 
Golden  Blond 
Flaming  Red 
Copper 


light  Brown 
Medium  Brown 
Dark  Brown 
Black 
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J1.95  plus  tox 
IS  to  20  applications 


Now... a  special 
laxative  for 

women 

Gives  gentle  relief  more  naturally 
than  any  ordinary  laxative 

"All  iny  26years,"  writes 
Mrs.  Holland,  "and 
through  two  pregnan- 
cies, I've  had  to  fight 
constipation.  But  no 
more!  With  Correctol, 
I'm  'regular'  at  the  same 
time  daily  . . .  and  I'm 
never  nauseated  or  up- 
set as  I  used  to  he  with 
ordinary  la.xatives." 

Correctol®  has  been  specially  developed 
for  a  woman's  delicate  system.  It  is  com- 
pletely different  from  harsh,  all-purpose 
laxatives. 

Its  secret  is  a  non-laxative  miracle 
regulator  thdt  simply  softens  waste.  Along 
with  this,  Correctol  contains  just  enough 
mild  laxative  to  give  regularity  a  start. 

Working  together,  these  two  gentle 
ingredients  make  Correctol  bring  relief 
more  naturally  than  any  ordinary  laxa- 
tive can.  Even  in  pregnancy  and  follow- 
ing childbirth.  In  menstrual  periods— and 
after  middle  age,  too! 

Do  try  Correctol  soon.  /<^°W"''^°^ 
30  tiny  pink  tablets,  $1.00  (LSiK'eOnO 
—at  any  drug  counter.  ^^JE««„.miDwSS> 


Mrs.  Kerman  Holland 
texington,  Ky. 


CORSETRY* 


LADY  LONG  LEGS.  Super-slims  hips, 
thighs,  legs  via  strong  satin  side  panels.  French 
Secret  dip  frees  waist,  non-bind  legs  stay  put 
without  nylons,never  ride  up.  Hidden  garters  de- 
tach. Nylon  powernet,  small  to  extra  largelO.95 
For  store  and  free  figure  beauty  booklet  write 
Olga,  Dept.  J39,  79  1  5  Haskell,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 


becoming  a  grandmother.  She  practically 
forced  us  to  take  over  our  present  house  so  the 
first  jewel  in  her  grandmotherly  crown  would 
have  a  proper  setting 

"I  didn't  ever  like  the  house,  but  the  price 
was  made  so  attractive — we  got  a  G.I.  loan  to 
cover  the  down  payment — I  felt  I  had  no  right 
to  turn  it  down.  I  should  have  been  suspicious 
of  the  "bargain,"  but  I  wasn't.  My  mother-in- 
law  surrendered  the  deed  to  us,  but  she  never 
actually  gave  up  complete  possession  of  the 
premises.  She  pops  in  at  least  twice  a  day.  She 
scolds  me  for  the  way  I  look  after  my  prop- 
erty. She's  worse  than  my  father,  who  also 
lives  in  our  neighborhood,  and  feels  competent 
to  advise  me  but  not  quite  so  copiously.  My 
mother-in-law  tells  me  when  to  mow  the  lawn, 
when  to  trim  the  hedges,  when  to  clean  the 
gutters.  I'll  admit  I  procrastinate  and  am  in- 
clined to  put  off  household  chores,  but  her 
nagging  and  Ann's  nag- 
ging don't  make  it  easier 
for  mc  to  be  effective. 
My  mother-in-law's 
home  is  the  worst  kept 
in  their  block,  but  she 
thinks  I  should  paint, 
huild  sheKcs,  plant  cx- 
pcnsiNc  shrubbery,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what 
all.  She  and  Ann  both 
think  I  should  build  a 
fence  to  pen  in  the 
youngsters.  Undoubt- 
edly they  could  use  a 
fence,  but  somebody  else 
will  have  to  build  it.  I 
won't.  I'm  carrying  a 
full-time  college  course 
and  a  full-time  job; 
frankly,  I  feel  I'm  al- 
ready toting  my  share 
of  the  load.  ^ 

"I  have  no  talent  for 
do-it-yourself  projects. 
I  have  no  cash  to  buy 
materials.  I  have  no  time 
to  spare.  I  have  no  wish 
to  improve  a  place  where 
I'm  made  to  feel  like  an 
intruder.  What  Ann  and 
I  should  do  is  sell  our 
place  — it's  gone  up  in 
value  in  the  past  six 
years- and  use  the  prof- 
its from  the  sale  to  pay 
oif  our  debt  to  her  par- 
ents and  finance  another 
house  far  away  from 
them  and  my  folks;  in 
the  present  market  our 
house  would  fetch  at 
least  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  Ann  agrees  we 
should  sell,  but  she 
thinks  we  should  return 
the  house  to  her  parents 
for  the  seven  thousand  dollars  we  paid.  Her 
position  seems  to  me  quixotic  and  silly.  We 
can't  afford  such  gestures. 

"Ann  is  more  anxious  to  move  than  I  am. 
Her  mother  upsets  her  more  than  her  mother 
upsets  me.  The  two  are  opposed  in  all  their 
ideas  and  values.  I've  never  seen  my  mother- 
in-law  with  a  broom  in  her  hand.  It  is  seldom 
indeed  I  see  my  wife  when  she  isn't  attached  to 
some  sort  of  cleaning,  scrubbing,  mopping  or 
polishing  implement.  Ann  chases  dirt  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night.  She  does  ev- 
erything the  hard  way.  Last  Sunday  she 
changed  the  youngsters'  clothes  from  the  skin 
out  three  different  times.  When  I  protested  she 
had  hysterics.  Where  our  youngsters  are  con- 
cerned she  is  soft  as  butter,  but  she  is  always 
tough  as  steel  on  herself  and  on  me. 

Last  Monday  I  came  home  at  eleven  p.m. — 
dead  beat  and  hungry  for  a  little  company  and 
conversation.  I  found  Ann  at  the  ironing 
board  and  too  busy  to  look  up  and  say  hello. 
When  I  asked  for  my  supper  she  slammed  the 
food  on  the  table  without  heating  it.  I  wanted 
to  urge  her  to  come  on  to  bed,  but  I  knew  bet- 
ter. When  Ann  screams  and  rages  at  me  I  can 
hear  the  echo  of  her  mother's  strident,  shriek- 
ing voice.  It  scares  me. 

"Her  deep  depressions,  similar  to  her 
mother's  depressions,  frighten  me  too.  My 


THERE  ONCE 
WAS  AN  01 

By  JOHN  CIARDI 

There  «mc«  was  an  owl  perched 

on  a  .nhrcL 
Fifty  years  later  the  owl  wa.s 
dead. 

Some  say  mice  are  in  the  corn. 
Some  say  kittens  are  being  born. 

Some  say  a  kitten  iK'coines  a  eat. 
.Mice  are  likely  to  know  about 
that. 

Some  eats  arc  scratchy,  some  are 
not . 

Corn  grows  Im'sI  when  it's  damp 
anil  hot. 

Fiflv  limes  fifty  >ears  go  by. 
()orn  ke<'ps  hest  when  it's  cool 
an<i  <lry. 

Fiflv  times  fifly  and  one  by  one 
Night  iM-gins  when  (lav  is  done. 

Oh  I  in  the  shed,  cat  in  the 
clover. 

Mice  in  the  corn — it  all  starts 


mother-in-law,  with  her  temper  tantrums  and 
her  wild  bursts  of  generosity,  her  high  moods 
and  her  low  moods,  isn't  a  normal  woman. 
Ann  has  high  and  low  spells  too.  I'm  at  my 
wits'  end  trying  to  deal  with  her  moodiness. 
I'm  rarely  able  to  give  her  any  comfort.  What 
usually  happens  is  that  I  sink  into  a  blue  funk, 
too,  which  does  neither  of  us  any  good. 

Our  youngsters  take  advantage  of  Ann  all 
the  time.  She  is  afraid  she  may  inhibit  and 
cramp  their  individualities.  While  she  was 
pregnant  with  Stella  she  read  a  book  advising 
that  children  sleep  and  eat  whenever  they 
please  in  order  to  develop  their  personalities  to 
the  fullest.  Possibly  demand  feeding  works 
with  infants;  with  our  kids  it  works  out  as 
plain  calamity.  One  Sunday  I  counted  the 
number  of  times  Ann  walked  to  the  refriger- 
ator and  the  snack  shelf  to  satisfy  the  appetites 
of  our  girls,  and  she 
made  thirty-seven  sep- 
arate trips.  The  only 
times  the  kids  weren't 
eating  or  clamoring  to 
eat  were  mealtimes.  My 
income  is  inadequate, 
it's  true,  but  our  grocery 
budget  is  much  too  high. 
We  waste  money  on  the 
food  the  youngsters 
waste. 

"Stella  and  Beth  oc- 
casionally go  to  bed 
peaceably  if  Ann  coaxes 
and  reads  them  a  long 
enough  story.  Debbie 
invariably  falls  asleep 
on  the  floor  and  wakens 
the  moment  she  is  lifted 
intohercrib.  Ouryoung- 
est  daughter  has  vir- 
tually put  an  end  to  our 
sex  life.  Debbie  spends 
more  time  in  our  bed- 
room than  she  spends 
in  her  own. 

"I  wish  Ann  wouldn't 
run  herself  ragged  run- 
ning the  house  and  run- 
ning after  the  girls.  I'd 
rather  have  a  welcoming 
smile  from  her  than  be 
greeted  with  shining, 
polished  windows,  a 
fiercely  scrubbed  floor, 
a  pile  of  freshly  ironed 
shirts.  More  than  once 
I've  suspected  our  older 
girls  play  in  the  mud 
just  to  get  Ann's  dander 
up.  Last  week  we  were 
at  the  supermarket  and 
Stella  smeared  cookies 
all  over  herself.  When 
Ann  started  to  reprove 
her  in  a  gentle  voice  the 
little  imp  threw  herself  at  me  and  howled  so 
everybody  could  hear,  'Don't  let  mommy  hit 
me!  Don't  let  her  hit  me!'  I  thought  it  was 
pretty  funny  and  that  Stella  was  deliberately 
tempting  her  mother  to  give  her  a  spanking. 
Ann  wasn't  at  all  amused. 

"Back  in  our  college  days  she  had  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  humor.  It  seems  incredible  to  me 
that  she  could  turn  into  a  household  drudge,  a 
girl  who  whines  about  her  dreary  lot  in  life  and 
almost  never  smiles.  Ann  was  a  campus 
wheel — the  editor  of  the  yearbook,  the  vice  ] 
president  of  the  class — and  I  was  nobody  very 
much.  I  had  to  work  to  help  my  father  support 
the  family  and  I  couldn't  participate  in  many  f 
activities.  Ann  was  so  cocky  and  sure  of  herself , 
that  the  night  we  met  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  j 
to  take  her  down  a  peg.  I  took  the  yearbook 
apart,  told  her  everything  I  thought  was  wrong 
and  expected  her  to  explode  and  walk  away. 
Instead  she  said,  'You  interest  me,'  and  next 
morning,  bright  and  early,  I  received  a  ten- 
page  special-delivery  letter  analyzing  my  ob- 
jections to  the  book  and  offering  me  a  job  as 
her  editorial  assistant.  I  took  the  job.  Three 
weeks  later  we  were  married. 

"In  those  days  she  and  I  considered  our- 
selves free  souls.  Ann  was  working,  too,  and 
both  of  us  were  self-supporting.  We  rented  an 
apartment  and  set  up  housekeeping  together 
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and  for  a  while  had  a  real  ball ;  we  didn't  even 
bother  to  notify  our  parents  of  our  marriage 
until  I  was  drafted.  That's  how  independent 
we  were. 

"Naturally  my  Army  service  curtailed  our 
fun  and  freedom,  but  I  was  lucky  and  missed 
being  sent  to  Korea.  I  had  to  drop  college,  but 
I  was  able  to  save  nearly  all  my  military  pay. 
In  addition  to  handling  college  and  her  regular 
job,  Ann  managed  to  write  articles  for  the 
town  newspaper.  Everybody  then  predicted  a 
brilliant  future  for  her. 

"1  suppose  life  is  dull  now  for  Ann.  Well,  it's 
dull  for  me  too.  If  Ann  can  stand  the  gaff  until 


I  get  my  degree  and  go  into  teaching,  things 
should  look  up  for  us.  The  girls  will  be  older 
then.  And  by  then  we  should  figure  out  some 
way  to  escape  her  parents  and  locate  ourselves 
in  a  different  neighborhood. 

"Our  life  now  is  no  picnic — that's  for  sure.  I 
don't  exactly  blame  Ann  for  feeling  depressed, 
but  I  wish  for  both  our  sakes  she  could  pre- 
tend to  be  a  bit  more  cheerful." 

The  Marriage  Counselor  Says: 

"When  Ann  and  Lyle  came  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Family  Relations  they  were  still 
dazed  by  the  shock  of  their  son's  illness  and 
death.  As  parents  of  an  abnormal  child — it  is  a 


classic  pattern — they  suffered  from  feelings  of 
personal  guilt.  They  blamed  themselves  for  a 
tragedy  for  which  nobody  can  be  blamed.  They 
were  full  of  questions  and  self-doubts:  'Why 
did  this  happen  to  us?  What  did  we  do 
wrong?' 

"Actually,  of  course,  they  had  done  nothing 
wrong  and  the  question  "Why  did  this  happen 
to  us?'  is  age-old  and  unanswerable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  and  best  medical  information 
their  son's  malady — hydrocephalus — has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  heritage;  it  is  not 
passed  down  through  the  genes.  Yet  all  of  us 
know  husbands  who  have  blamed  their  wives 
for  the  birth  of  a  defecti\  e  baby  and  wi\  es  who 
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have  blamed  their  husbands.  And  there  are 
many  more  who  are  self-accusatory  in  the  long- 
empty  hours  of  the  night. 

"In  this  case,  quite  unknown  to  each  other. 
Ann  and  Lyle  were  attributing  the  guilt  n 
Ann's  maternal  heritage.  There  were  occasion^ 
when  Ann's  mother  was  eccentric  to  the  pointi 
of  abnormality,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  record 
that  two  of  the  mother's  sisters  had  spent  time 
in  mental  hospitals.  Ann's  own  latent  hysteria 
was  often  near  the  surface  and  her  depressions 
were  real  enough.  Both  Ann  and  her  husband 
were  secretly  afraid  that  she  had  a  taintec'' 
blood  line  and  that  her  psychic  difficult 
might  eventually  culminate  in  insanity. 

"Both  were  overlooking  the  fact  that  then 
troubles  began  long  before  their  son  \va: 
born — indeed,  dated  back  to  the  beginning  Oi 
their  association.  After  nine  disjointed,  hectii. 
years  they  were  suffering  not  only  from  deef 
grief  but  from  a  bad  case  of  disenchantmen 
with  marriage.  Usually  this  period  of  dis 
illusionment  sets  in  during  a  couple's  seconi 
or  third  year.  But  Ann  and  Lyle  had  ne\e 
settled  down  to  ordinary  living.  After  the; 
spent  a  college  year  together  Lyle  went  in  thi 
Army  for  two  years  and  then  they  plunged  intc 
a  period  of  greeting  one  baby  after  another 
These  unquiet  years  were  climaxed  by  th 
death  of  their  son. 

"Ann  and  Lyle  didn't  realize  it,  but  througl 
out  their  marriage  they  had  fed  themselves 
diet  of  emotion  and  raw  sensation  liberal 
peppered  with  quarrels,  reconciliations  ar 
other  dramatic  upheavals.  What  they  bad 
needed  was  to  give  their  emotions  a  rest  ai 
do  some  solid,  constructive  thinking  abo 
themseKes  and  each  other.  In  our  opening  i, 
terxiews  I  assured  Ann  and  Lyle  that  the 
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fears  about  her  heritage  were  baseless.  It  was 
relief  to  both  to  have  this  unspoken  dread  e: 
posed  to  the  light  of  common  sense.  Almost 
once  Ann  perceived  a  quite  evident  truth  abo 
herself. 

"In  her  fear  of  emulating  her  mother,  si 
was  forcing  her  personality  to  another  extren 
and  was  becoming  an  eccentric  too.  It  wasp 
to  Ann  that  she  had  made  herself  a  slavi: 
housekeeper  and  a  slave  to  her  children  main 
to  prove  her  difference  from  her  moth< 
When  she  grasped  and  acknowledged  this  o 
vious  fact  she  saw  how  she  was  harming  L> 
and  herself  and  their  youngsters.  She  decid 
she  could  and  would  change.  We  then  tackl 
her  dissatisfactions  with  the  marriage  and  d 
cussed  various  ways  of  mitigating  the  dissat 
factions.  We  tossed  out  her  impossible  drea 
of  possessing  a  spotless  house,  perfectly  I 
haved  children,  ample  time  for  gaiety  and 
tellectual  pursuits,  time  to  aid  her  negleci 
younger  brother.  We  concentrated  on  arrivi 
at  a  plan  to  achieve  the  possible.  We  put  fi 
things  first. 

"It  was  vitally  important  (a)  that  she  g: 
control  o\er  her  children,  and  (b)  that  ; 
modify  her  housekeeping  techniques  and 
adequate  rest.  Lyle  was  entitled  to  a  few  sm 
from  her  and  she  was  entitled  to  a  little  fi 
dom  and  fun.  As  a  first  practical  move.  Id 
and  keys  were  bought  for  the  house.  Procrai- 
nating  Lyle  gladly  put  a  lock  on  their  bedrof 
door  and  they  used  it.  He  didn't  build  a  feif 
around  the  back  yard— since  they  planned^ 
mo\e,  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  waste  p 
time  and  money — but  he  installed  an  indijr 
gate  designed  to  keep  the  children  confinet? 
their  room  whenever  he  and  Ann  feli't 
necessary. 

"Ann  and  Lyle  braced  themselves  fo3 
period  of  storm  lasting  perhaps  several 
The  storm  blew  up  but  was  shorter-liNcd  iM 
they  anticipated.  At  the  end  of  five  da>s  i 
three  youngsters — like  the  sensible  yonntis  s 
they  really  were — stopped  crying  and  sere  • , 
ing  for  attention  they  didn't  need.  DchM 
nocturnal  ramblings  ceased  and  she  .md  r 
sisters  began  sleeping  straight  throngli  ^ 
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n  It.  Ann  and  Lyle  regained  the  privacy  they 
rliiy  deserved  and  their  sexual  relationship 
V .  resumed. 

^,  h  tooic  somewhat  longer  for  Ann  to  re- 
c  anize  the  children's  eating  habits.  But  she 
$  definite  hours  for  meals  from  which  there 
V  e  no  deviations,  and  temporarily  she  al- 
Ir  ed  no  in-between  snacks.  A  time  limit  was 
&  on  the  meals  to  prevent  tlie  children  from 
d  /dling;  then  the  table  was  cleared  until  the 
n  t  regular  meal  hour.  It  was  difficult  for 
/ 1  to  resist  her  children's  pleas  for  food, 
b  after  she  reluctantly  admitted  that  de- 
li id  feeding  wasn't  successful  with  her  par- 
ti lar  youngsters  she  did  resist.  Within  a 
n  nth  the  eating  problems  of  the  three  were 
Sa  ed. 

Similarly,  Ann  set  regular  nap  times  every 
a  rnoon  for  the  youngsters  and  herself.  All 
c  hem  benefited  from  the  rest.  Needless  to 
s  ,  Ann's  housekeeping  was  enormously 
s  -d  by  these  numerous  changes.  The  mere 
f  (hat  she  got  more  rest  made  it  easier  for 
h  to  curb  her  compulsive  desire  to  scrub  and 
z  in  and  to  grant  that  a  little  dirt  wouldn't 
d  lagc  the  house  or  the  children  half  so  much 
J  vould  the  company  of  an  exhausted,  over- 
k>  iLighl  mother. 

Ann  made  it  an  inflexible  rule  not  to  let 
,£  catch  her  at  the  ironing  board,  busy  with 
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a  mop  or  pursuing  some  other  household  task. 
Because  she  was  less  tired  and  harried,  she 
found  it  a  simple  matter  in  the  evening  to  spare 
Lyle  a  recital  of  the  misdoings  of  the  children 
or  a  diary  of  mishaps  of  the  day.  As  she  asked 
and  expected  less  of  Lyle,  he  gave  more.  If  she 
seemed  weary  to  him,  he  offered  to  put  the 
children  to  bed  or  pitched  in  and  helped  with 
the  dishes. 

"Ann  and  Lyle  learned  to  talk  over  their 
mutual  problems  calmly  and  constructively. 
Agreeing  that  they  needed  more  diversion, 
they  started  going  out  regularly  once  a  week 
with  the  children— usually  to  the  market— and 
once  a  week  by  themselves.  Ann  traded  off 
baby  sitting  with  neighbors  so  no  expense  was 
involved  on  that  score  and  they  selected  in- 
expensive forms  of  recreation.  Perhaps  they 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  books,  but  they  could 
borrow  books  from  the  public  library.  They 
mapped  out  a  course  of  reading  for  themselves 
that  also  on  occasion  included  Ann's  young 
brother.  She  was  persuaded  that  she  could 
help  her  brother  only  in  small  ways ;  her  major 
responsibility  was  to  her  own  youngsters  and 
her  husband. 

"After  Ann  and  Lyle  improved  their  daily 
routine  they  faced  and  solved  the  problem  of 
their  interfering  in-laws  and  unsatisfactory 
house.  Because  Ann  felt  so  strongly  on  the 
subject  they  sold  their  house  back  to  her 


mother  for  exactly  the  price  they  had  paid, 
seven  thousand  dollars,  and  bought  a  modest 
dwelling  elsewhere.  They  sacrificed  their 
financial  profit  but  they  also  bought  inde- 
pendence. They  told  Ann's  mother  frankly 
that  her  unannounced  visits  were  unnerving 
and  unwelcome  and  that  they  were  willing  to 
receive  her  only  by  appointment.  At  first  there 
was  a  terrific  outcry  from  the  older  woman- 
she  was  not  inclined  to  take  defeat  without  a 
battle— but  eventually  she  resigned  herself  to 
the  inevitable. 

"Nowadays  Ann  and  Lyle  see  their  in-laws 
about  twice  a  month.  They  feel  this  is  often 
enough.  In  some  ways  their  present  home  is 
less  desirable  than  the  other  house.  It  is  farther 
away  from  Lyie's  place  of  work  and  his  college. 
But  he  is  content  to  spend  the  extra  time  on 
traffic-crowded  highways.  Within  a  few 
months  now  he  will  acquire  his  degree  and 
next  September  he  expects  to  start  teaching  in 
a  public  high  school. 

"He  and  Ann  are  enjoying  their  marriage 
and  their  home.  Not  long  ago  I  called  on  them 
there.  And  I  took  the  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Lyle  on  the  skillfully  built  fence  that  he 
turned  out  in  his  first  week  of  residence!" 


Editors'  Note:  This  case  history  was  compiled  and 
condensed  from  actual  records  by 

DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


A  WHOLE  HEART  FOR  RAMONA 


tricles.  The  venous  blood  enters  through 
right  atrium  and  passes  through  the  right 
tricle  to  the  lungs  to  be  oxygenated  and 
ified.  The  oxygenated  arterial  blood  then 
;rs  the  heart  through  the  left  upper  chani- 

or  atrium,  passes  down  through  the  left 
tricle  and  on  out  to  circulate  through  the 
ly.  In  Ramona's  heart  there  was  a  hole  in 
wall  which  separates  the  two  atria.  Much 
he  arterial  blood  returned  from  the  lungs 

escaping  into  the  right  atrium.  The  cir- 
ition  in  Ramona's  right  ventricle  was  be- 
overloaded;  that  in  the  left  ventricle  was 
ig  deprived.  This  condition  is  known  medi- 
y  as  a  "left-to-right  shunt." 
uch  a  condition  is  not  necessarily  fatal  in 
If.  But  the  impairment  to  circulation  it 
ses  has  serious  results.  Children  bom  with 

defect  are  slowed  down  in  physical  devel- 
nent.  By  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of 
Ive  or  thirteen,  they  may  be  retarded  in 
wth  as  much  as  four  or  five  years.  In  times 
t,  they  have  seldom  li\ed  past  adolescence, 
they  are  prone  to  infectious  illnesses,  par- 
ilariy  pneumonia.  Blood  infection  is  an- 
er  possibility. 

■'et  at  the  time  the  surgeon  made  his  diag- 
is,  he  did  not  consider  that  the  operating 
iniques  then  available  were  suitable  in 
Tiona's  case.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
ch  over  the  little  girl  unceasingly,  guard 

health  as  best  they  could, 
"he  next  three  years  were  a  repetition  of  the 
t  three.  During  the  winter,  Ramona  would 
itract  one  infection  after  another.  Each 
uld  drag  her  down  still  further  physically. 

was  too  frail  to  romp  like  other  children, 
len  she  started  to  school,  her  doctor  con- 
sred  her  too  frail  even  to  ride  in  the  school 
She  had  to  be  taken  to  and  from  school 
I  taxi,  alone.  She  liked  the  taxi  driver,  but 

was  distressed  at  being  set  apart  from  the 
er  children. 

)uring  these  years,  however,  and  years  pre- 
ing  them,  scientists  had  been  working  on 
artificial  pump  which  would  send  the  vital 
od  through  the  body  while  the  heart  rested. 
I  the  time  Ramona  was  four  and  a  half,  her 
s  geon-doctor  was  himself  doing  open-heart 
( :rations.  But  in  these  early  days  the  opera- 
ii  vwis  very  risky,  the  mortality  rate  ex- 
'  Tiely  high.  It  was  employed  only  as  a  last 
I  ort  in  the  most  desperate  cases. 
Then  came  last  winter,  an  unusually  good 
<:  in  Ramona's  brief  life.  She  had  fewer  in- 
•  tions  than  in  previous  winters.  With  spring, 
I  surgeon  felt  that  she  was  in  better  physical 
'  idition  than  she  was  ever  likely  to  be  again. 
1  w  the  mortality  rate  for  the  operation  was 
'  longer  prohibitive.  The  surgeon  believed 
'  time  had  come  to  repair  Ramona's  heart. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  67 

There  is  perhaps  no  harder  decision  for 
parents  to  have  to  make— the  immediate  risk 
of  an  infinitely  precious  life,  even  though  the 
alternative  is  invalidism  and  death  in  early 
years.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  every  con- 
fidence in  the  surgeon.  They  chose  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  first  step  was  for  Ramona  to  go  into 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City,  for  a 
last,  thorough  diagnosis.  This  constituted  a 
minor  operation  in  itself,  and  was  conducted 
under  light  anesthesia.  For  it  included,  besides 
X  ray  and  fiuoroscoping,  the  insertion  of  an 
exploratory  catheter  into  the  heart.  (This 
technique,  made  possible  by  the  work  of 
Columbia  Medical  Center's  Nobel-prize  win- 
ners Dr.  Dickinson  W.  Richards  and  Dr. 
Andre  F.  Coumand,  has  been  an  immeas- 
urable help  in  surgical  repair  of  heart  defects, 
because  of  the  accurate  diagnosis  it  affords.) 


I  hove  never  got  over  my  surprise 
that  I  should  have  been  born  into  the 
most  estimable  place  in  all  the  world, 
and  in  the  very  nick  of  time  too. 

THOREAU 


The  exact  location  of  the  hole  was  deter- 
mined. The  operation  was  scheduled  for 
April  8. 

The  next  step  was  to  round  up  the  blood 
donors.  The  surgeon  computed  that  seventeen 
to  nineteen  pints  of  blood  would  be  needed. 
Ramona's  own  blood  would,  of  course,  circu- 
late through  the  pump  and  her  body.  But 
there  must  be  blood  to  prime  the  pump- 
oxygenator,  and  blood  to  replace  what  Ra- 
mona would  lose  during  the  operation.  Twenty- 
odd  donors  must  be  found,  to  allow  for  some 
rejections  after  blood  matching. 

Mr.  Smith  took  his  problem  to  a  woman  in 
the  Personnel  Department  of  the  Republic 
Aviation  Corporation,  where  he  works.  "We'll 
call  the  Intercounty  Blood  Bank  at  Jamaica," 
she  told  him.  Republic  and  some  five  hundred 
other  Long  Island  and  New  York  City  indus- 
tries and  organizations  belong  to  this  blood 
bank;  Mr.  Smith  himself  is  a  member.  Still, 
the  Smiths  could  hardly  believe  their  good 
luck  when  they  were  told  the  Intercounty 
Blood  Bank  would  take  over  the  entire  task  of 
finding  the  donors. 

Some  seventy  telephone  calls  to  persons 
with  blood  type  A,  Ramona's  blood  type, 
produced  twenty-three  people  who  said  they 
would  be  glad  to  help.  Seven  were  New  York 


City  firemen,  a  group  of  men  always  notably 
generous  in  responding  to  appeals  for  blood. 
Four  of  the  volunteers  had  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause their  blood,  though  of  type  A,  con- 
tained a  Kell  factor  (named  for  the  person  in 
whom  this  factor  was  first  found)  antagonistic 
to  a  Kell  factor  in  Ramona's  blood.  Nineteen 
met  the  requirements. 

Donors  are  entitled  to  receive  $17.50  for 
each  pint  of  blood  they  give.  But  according  to 
Controller  Grassi,  of  the  Intercounty  Blood 
Bank,  all  but  four  of  those  who  gave  blood  to 
Ramona  refused  payment.  The  firemen  asked 
credit  for  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  a 
member  of  the  Intercounty  Blood  Bank. 
Others  asked  for  family  credit,  which  is  good 
indefinitely. 

A  week  before  the  date  set  for  the  operation, 
Ramona  moved  into  the  Children's  Ward  of 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  surgeon  wanted  to 
make  further  tests.  Also,  this  gave  Ramona  a 
chance  to  get  well  acquainted  with  the  special 
nurses  who  would  care  for  her  after  the  opera- 
tion. Ramona's  parents  would  not  be  able  to 
see  her  until  she  was  past  the  danger  point, 
unless  the  operation  went  badly.  It  was  im- 
portant that  when  the  little  girl  came  out  from 
the  anesthetic  there  should  be  someone  at 
hand  whom  she  knew  and  trusted.  The  nurse 
chosen  for  this  shift  was  a  pediatric  nurse  who 
had  had  special  training  in  the  care  of  patients 
after  heart  surgery.  She  was  young,  pretty, 
vivacious.  Ramona  took  to  her  at  once. 

Ramona  understood  that  she  would  be  put 
to  sleep,  and  while  she  was  asleep  her  surgeon 
friend  would  cure  her  of  the  wheezes  with 
which  she  was  afflicted.  It  would  hurt  for  a 
while,  but  after  that  she  would  be  as  well  and 
strong  as  her  schoolmates.  The  big  selling 
point  from  her  standpoint,  however,  was  that 
she  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  school  by  herself  in 
a  taxi  any  more.  She  would  be  able  to  ride  on 
the  school  bus  with  the  other  children. 

By  April  7,  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  oper- 
ation which  would  take  place  the  next  morn- 
ing. At  2:00  P.M.,  eleven  blood  donors  started 
arriving  at  the  hospital  at  half-hour  intervals. 
They  gave  blood  for  "perfusion" — the  blood 
that  would  be  mixed  with  Ramona's  in  the 
pump-oxygenator — and  "infusion" — blood  to 
replace  what  Ramona  would  lose  during  the 
operation. 

Simultaneously,  Ramona's  father  and 
mother  arrived  in  the  Children's  Ward  for  a 
last  visit  with  their  little  girl.  When  visiting 
hours  ended  at  6:00  p.m.,  Mr.  Smith  returned 
to  Long  Island,  to  the  Smiths'  two  younger 
children.  Mrs.  Smith  tried  to  eat  some  dinner, 
though  she  had  little  appetite.  Then  she  went 
on  to  Bard  Hall,  a  residence  for  medical  stu- 
dents, where  she  was  to  stay  overnight. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR^,- 


The  operation  is  to  begin  at  8:00  on  Tues- 
day morning,  April  8.  But  it  is  5:00  a.m.  when 
the  first  of  the  several  teams  an  open-heart 
operation  requires  comes  into  the  operating 
room.  The  task  of  this  team  is  to  install  the 
pump-oxygenator  and  make  sure  it  is  in  per- 
fect working  order.  A  surgeon  is  in  charge,  one 
of  the  three  surgeons  who  perfected  the  open- 
heart  technique  as  it  is  carried  out  at  Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical  Center. 

Set  up  on  a  movable  steel  table,  the  pump 
is  a  futuristic-appearing  group  of  plastic 
tubes.  On  the  left  side  rears  up  a  tall  tube 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  two  to  three 
feet  high.  This  is  the  "mixing"  tube.  Here 
oxygen  will  be  bubbled  through  Ramona's 
blood  as  it  is  drawn  from  her  body.  A  wider 
plastic  tube  slants  down  from  the  top  of  the 
mixing  tube.  This  is  called  the  "dcbubbling 
chamber."  From  it,  the  blood  will  run  down 
into  the  helix  reservoir— a  very  wide  plastic 
container  inside  of  which  arc  plastic  coils, 
slanting  downward.  The  coils  are  kept  in  a 
water  bath  in  which  a  constant  temperature  is 
maintained.  The  pump  proper  is  made  of 
plastic  rather  than  glass,  for  plastic  causes  less 
damage  to  the  blood  corpuscles  and  there  is 
less  likclihooil  of  the  formation  of  clots. 

In  front  of  the  pump  is  its  small  motor,  with 
a  low  steel  cabinet  on  either  side.  The  cabinets 
contain  lingerlike  contrivances  which  will 
wave  back  and  forth  constantly  when  the 
pump  is  in  use.  I  he  lingers  at  (he  left  of  the 
motor  will  propel  the  blood  into  the  vertical 
mixing  tube  as  it  is  drawn  from  Ramona"s 
body.  I  hose  al  the  right  will  propel  the  bU)od 
back  into  Kaniona's  boily  as  it  emerges  from 
the  coils,  IVrfect  operation  of  the  pump  ob\i- 
ously  is  vital.  When  Ramona  is  on  the  pump, 
three  surgeons  and  a  technician  will  be  watch- 
ing it.  Should  the  electricity  go  olf  or  the 
nK)tor  fail,  the  pump  can  be  operated  by 
hand. 

At  6:.10  A.M.,  ani>thcr  team  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, bringing  in  the  tall  rack  on  which 
bottles  of  dextrose  solution  ami  "infusion" 
blood— to  replace  what  Ramona  will  lose  dur- 
ing the  operation- will  be  suspended. 


The  oscilloscope,  a  recording  machine,  is 
rolled  in.  This  is  a  steel  cabinet  about  five  feet 
high,  with  squares  of  yellow  glass  set  into  its 
front.  While  the  operation  is  going  on  it  will 
display,  simultaneously,  an  electrocardiogram 
and  an  electroencephalogram,  and  also  the 
pressure  in  Ramona's  arteries  and  the  pressure 
in  her  veins.  Before  and  after  the  operation,  it 
will  show  the  pressure  in  each  of  the  four 
chambers  of  Ramona's  heart.  This  will  enable 
the  surgeons  to  know  whether  or  not  the  cir- 
culatory imbalance  has  been  corrected. 

The  anesthesiology  team  will  be  responsible 
for  following  the  encephalogram,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  best  indicator  as  to  whether 
the  brain  is  receiving  an  adequate  supply  of 
blood  during  the  period  when  the  machine 
takes  over.  Failure  here  could  mean  irrevoca- 
ble damage  to  the  brain  if  not  death.  A  cardi- 
ologist who  has  been  in  touch  with  Ramona's 
case  from  the  beginning  will  follow  the  cardio- 
gram and  the  blood-pressure  recordings. 

Also  at  6:30,  Ramona  is  wakened  gently  by 
her  special  nurse.  They  make  a  joke  together 
over  the  fact  that  this  morning  Ramona  will 
have  to  go  brcakfastless.  Ramona  is  given  an 
injection.  Then,  happy  and  unafraid,  the 
friendly  nurse  beside  her,  Ramona  is  taken  to 
an  anteroom  of  the  operating  theater. 

7:00  A.M.  The  anesthesiology  team  arrives. 
It  consists  of  four  specialists  and  assistants, 
for  the  anesthesiologists,  in  addition  to  ad- 
ministering anesthesia  and  monitoring  the 
encephalogram,  are  responsible  for  keeping 
Ramona's  lungs  in  a  proper  state  of  expan- 
sion—both while  she  is  using  them,  and  during 
the  period  when  the  machine  will  be  breathing 
for  her— and  fi>r  regulating  the  flow  of  infu- 
sion blood  and  dextrose  solution. 

After  Ramona  is  sufficiently  drowsy  from 
the  injection,  tracheal  anesthesia  is  started, 
applied  through  a  tube  inserted  in  her  mouth 
and  ilown  her  throat. 

Promptly  at  7:(X).  too.  the  day-shift  nurses 
come  on.  replacing  those  from  the  night  shift 
who  had  been  helping  to  set  up  the  machines. 
The  day  nurses  begin  laying  out  rows  of  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds,  arranging  in  orderly 


fashion  sterile  towels,  gauze  pledgets,  sponges, 
rubber  gloves  and  the  countless  other  objects 
that  may  be  needed.  In  this  operation,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  something  forgotten  for 
which  a  nurse  must  scurry  down  the  hall. 

And  at  7:00  the  eight  remaining  blood 
donors  report  at  the  hospital's  blood  bank. 
From  six  of  these  is  drawn  the  blood  that  will 
be  used  to  prime  the  pump.  The  two  other 
donors  will  stand  by  until  the  operation  is 
over,  in  case  an  emergency  should  arise  and 
further  blood  should  be  needed. 
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7:30  A.M.  Ramona's  mother  enters  the  hos 
pital,  goes  to  the  lounge  in  the  adjoinini 
Babies'  Hospital.  She  had  planned  to  meet  he 
husband  here,  and  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Eugene  Mellevold,  of  Florai  Park,  Lons 
Island,  at  9:00  o'clock.  They  are  to  wait  to 
gether.  But  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  unable  t( 
sleep,  and  had  risen  early.  She  felt  that  she  hai 
to  get  as  close  to  Ramona  as  she  could. 

The  spectators'  balcony  overlooking  thi] 
operating  theater  begins  to  fill  with  doctor' 
and  nurses.  Columbia-Presbyterian  is  a  teach 
ing  hospital.  The  professional  men  engaged  ii 
the  operation  on  Ramona  are  donating  thei 
services.  Other  professional  persons  are  all 
lowed  to  watch. 

8 :00  A.M.  The  doors  of  the  operating  theate 
are  swung  wide.  The  operating  table  with  Ra' 
mona  on  it  is  pushed  in.  wheeled  to  the  cente' 
of  the  amphitheater,  beneath  a  great  spotlighC 
Lights  go  on  behind  two  large  X  rays  of  Ra' 
mona's  chest,  in  a  case  behind  the  artific 
pump.  Underneath  Ramona  is  a  matti 
through  which  fluid  circulates.  It  is  imporia 
that  her  body  temperature  shall  remain  noi 
mat,  and  an  electric  control  can  make  th 
fluid  warmer  or  cooler  as  desired.  Followin 
Ramona  into  the  theater  comes  an  anesthes 
ologist  with  tanks  of  oxygen  and  an  oxyge 
bag.  fn  an  open-heart  operation,  the  rig 
amount  of  oxygen  at  every  stage  is  treme 
dously  important.  The  oxygen  will  be  fi 
through  the  bag.  This  anesthesiologist  u 
regulate  the  flow  by  squeezing  the  bag  with ; 
expert  hand. 

Ramona  lies  on  the  table  as  if  in  a  norm 
sleep,  her  dark  hair  spilling  over  the  sno\ 
sheet  that  covers  the  fluid-filled  mattre; 
With  tracheal  anesthesia,  no  mask  is  necf 
sary.  The  tube  in  Ramona's  mouth  does  n 
impair  the  view  of  her  pretty,  childishly  rour 
face.  But  the  round  face  is  deceptive.  R 
mona's  body  reveals  the  damage  done  by  tf 
imperfect  heart,  ft  is  pitifully  small;  as  whitJ 
almost,  as  the  sheet  beneath  it;  and  thin  tott 
point  of  emaciation.  The  rib  case  stands  ou  ^ 
the  legs  are  little  white  sticks.  One  spectat 
feels  serious  qualms.  Will  it  be  possible 
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land  and  watch  while  knives  cut  deep  into 
lis  fragile  structure? 

But  now  the  four  surgeons  of  the  operating 
am  come  in,  gauze-masked,  white-gowned, 
■'ith  utmost  gentleness,  they  fasten  rubber 
{raps  around  Ramona's  wrists  and  lower 
,gs.  These  are  to  hold  in  place  the  electrodes 
hich  will  convey  to  the  oscilloscope  a  con- 
ant  stream  of  messages  as  to  the  way  the 
tild  is  standing  the  operation.  Her  right  arm 
.  padded,  then  bound  up  out  of  the  chief  sur- 
•on"s  way.  Four  more  electrode  needles  are 
SL-rlod  gently  just  beneath  Ramona's  scalp. 
Now  in  the  theater  are:  four  operating  sur- 
mis  and  two  operating  nurses;  four  anes- 
Lsmlogists;  two  technicians  at  the  oscillo- 
opc ;  three  surgeons  and  a  technical  assistant 
ho  will  have  charge  of  the  pump;  the  cardi- 
ogist  who  will  watch  Ramona's  blood  pres- 
rc:  an  anatomist  who  will  record  Ramona's 
ai  t  sounds  before  tiie  operation,  and  record 
i.ni  after  the  operation;  two  circulating 
uses.  In  an  adjoining  laboratory,  four  tech- 
cians  are  waiting.  As  the  operation  proceeds, 
cy  will  be  constantly  analyzing  samples  of 
iniona's  blood,  a  further  check  on  her  con- 
tioii  at  every  stage. 

S  I  2  A.M.  An  operating  surgeon  starts  pre- 
,iring  Ramona's  torso.  Using  sterile  gauze 
edgets  held  in  slender  forceps,  he  washes  it 
St  with  soap  and  water,  then  with  alcohol, 
cii  with  ether;  ending  with  a  coating  of  tinc- 
ic  of  Mcrthiolate.  By  8:19  Ramona  is  a 
ight  orange  color  from  neck  to  knees. 
Next  comes  the  "draping."  Sterile  towels 
c  I, lid  over  her  thighs  and  along  her  sides, 
iMiig  an  oblong  of  orange.  A  rack  is  placed 
mss  her  shoulders,  to  support  the  upper  end 
a  sterile  sheet.  It  has  a  hole  above  the  sur- 
_al  area,  is  tucked  under  her  sides.  The 
iilc  towel  laid  lightly  over  her  face  while 
IS  u.is  going  on  is  removed.  Ramona  now 
Ji\uled  into  two  parts,  so  to  speak.  On  one 
Ic  of  the  sheeted  rack  can  be  seen  her  dark 
II  and  pretty  face.  The  rest  of  her  is  a 
iiiiimylike  swathing  of  sheet  and  towels. 
S  >^  A.M.  All  the  electrical  connections  are 
kIc  Points  of  light  move  across  the  yellow 
iss  squares  of  the  oscilloscope.  The  surgical 
im  gathers  close  about  the  operating  table. 
I  he  surgeons  cut  first  in  Ramona's  upper 
ghs,  to  prepare  the  two  femoral  arteries 
d  right  femoral  vein.  Through  the  left  ar- 
7,  the  blood  will  be  returned  to  Ramona's 
dy  from  the  pump.  Through  the  right  ar- 
and  vein,  a  constant  check  on  arterial 
d  venous  pressure  will  be  recorded.  The 
rgeons  probe  so  delicately  and  carefully, 
th  such  fine  little  cuts,  that  there  is  after 
no  sense  of  shock  or  violation.  The  blood 
sels  reached,  they  are  lifted  up  a  little, 
ry  carefully,  on  instruments  slipped  under- 
ath.  A  small  nick  is  made  in  each  one,  a 
nder  catheter  inserted,  clamped  off  for 
w.  An  anesthesiologist  by  the  bottle  rack 
rts  dextrose  solution  drippitig  through  the 
theter  in  the  femoral  vein.  This  prevents 
Dod  from  entering  and  clotting  in  it. 

luffied  voices  come  up  to  the  glass-encased 
ectators'  balcony,  through  an  amplifier  on 
wall.  Mingled  with  the  voices  is  a  steady 
jmp.  The  pump  technician  is  tapping  the 
,er  of  the  pump  with  a  stick,  to  remove  air 
bbles  from  the  plastic  tubes  and  coils.  Air 
ding  its  way  into  Ramona's  body  could 
jse  serious  trouble  or  death. 
Blood  has  been  oozing  from  the  cuts  that 
josed  the  femoral  vessels.  Citrated  blood 
iripped  slowly  into  her  body  to  replace  it.  As 
;  operating  nurses  remove  the  sponges  with 
lich  the  blood  is  sopped  up,  the  circulating 
rses  weigh  them,  report  the  amount  of  blood 
,s  to  the  anesthesiologist  at  the  bottle  rack, 
tienls  with  a  heart  defect  may  sLiffer  as  much 
im  overtransfusion  as  from  undertrans- 
iicn.  Hence  the  anesthesiologist  must  return 
ictly  as  much  blood  to  Ramona's  body  as  is 
ained  from  it. 

8:51  A.M.  The  femoral  arteries  and  vein  are 
idy.  The  surgeons  have  worked  with  marked 
re  and  deliberation.  Yet  with  every  minute 
It  goes  by  much  has  been  done.  The  operat- 
5  team  relaxes  for  one  minute  before  the  six 
imbers  take  their  stations  for  the  major  task, 
ere  will  be  no  moving  from  stations  until 
!  operation  is  finished,  no  maiter  how  long 
may  last.  (Chest  surgeons  have  kept  their 


stations,  without  moving  from  them,  for  seven- 
teen hours  or  longer.)  The  chief  surgeon,  who 
has  been  Ramona's  own  doctor  for  three  and 
a  half  years,  stands  on  her  right,  immediately 
by  her  heart.  Directly  across  from  him  at  Ra- 
mona's left  side  stands  the  first  assistant.  (He 
also  is  one  of  the  three  surgeons  who  worked 
out  Columbia's  open-heart  technique.)  Next 
to  him  stands  the  second  assistant,  the  third 
assistant  standing  to  the  right  of  the  chief 
surgeon.  Two  operating  nurses  at  the  end  of 
the  table  complete  the  group. 

8:55  A.M.  The  first  cut  is  made  horizontally 
across  Ramona's  chest,  at  a  point  where  the 
scar  will  be  hidden  by  her  breasts  when  she  is 


grown.  Again  there  is  no  feeling  of  shock,  only 
of  absorption  in  the  skill  with  which  the  sur- 
geons work,  of  fascination  in  the  dramatic 
scene  below.  For  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  there 
is  the  tranquil  face  of  the  sleeping  child;  on 
the  other  side,  the  surgeons  cutting  and  spong- 
ing away  blood,  cutting  and  sponging  away 
blood,  gradually  making  the  incision  wider 
and  deeper.  An  electric  cauterizer  coagulates 
the  small  veins  and  arteries  as  they  are 
severed.  The  larger  ones  are  tied  off  with  silk 
thread.  As  the  surgeons  go  deeper  into  the 
chest  wall  they  seal  the  area  off  with  moist- 
ened sterile  towels.  Ramona  sleeps  on  quietly, 
unconscious  alike  of  the  six  people  working 


with  intense  concentration  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sheet  that  is  reared  above  her  head;  of 
the  two  anesthesiologists,  just  behind  her;  of 
the  steady  tap,  tap  on  the  pump  filter. 

9:15  A.M.  The  chest  is  open.  One  can  see  a 
pink  mass — Ramona's  lungs — moving  up  and 
down,  pumping  strongly.  Its  action  is  due  to 
expert  manipulation  of  the  oxygen  bag,  which 
keeps  the  oxygen  supply  constant.  Otherwise 
the  lungs  would  collapse  when  the  chest  cavity 
is  penetrated.  The  chief  surgeon  spreads  the 
ribs  apart  with  a  metal  retractor.  Now  one 
gets  a  glimpse  of  the  heart,  covered  with  a  thin 
membrane  called  the  pericardium,  where  it 
lies  just  below  the  lung  mass.  Very  gently  the 
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surgeons  move  the  lungs  aside,  exposing  Ra- 
mona's  heart  in  its  entirety. 

"That's  a  big  heart  for  such  a  little  girl,"  a 
doctor  in  the  spectators'  balcony  murmurs. 
But  it  beats  regularly  and  strongly  while  the 
chief  surgeon  and  the  first  assistant  slit  the 
pericardium;  tie  long  silk  threads  in  the  edges 
of  the  slit  and  then  with  utmost  gentleness 
work  the  pericardium  back  and  down,  freeing 
the  heart  surface.  As  they  work,  more  sterile 
towels  are  tucked  in  at  the  sides,  constantly 
narrowing  the  field  of  view. 

9:30  A.M.  Now  nothing  can  be  seen  of  Ra- 
mona's  body  except  her  heart,  nestled  in  its 
bed  of  moistened  sterile  towels;  contracting 


and  expanding,  cr-ntracting  and  expanding. 
Receiving  the  venous  blood;  pumping  the 
arterial  blood  through  the  network  of  blood 
vessels.  The  chief  surgeon  and  the  first  as- 
sistant are  both  working  on  Ramona's  heart, 
rapidly  now  but  always  with  care,  cleaning 
away  all  vestiges  of  blood  with  gauze  pledgets 
held  in  long  forceps.  Under  their  manipulation 
the  heart  tosses  and  tumbles,  rolls  this  way  and 
that  way,  but  keeps  working  with  the  utmost 
regularity,  never  losing  a  beat. 

Now  the  two  men  are  putting  tapes  around 
the  ve/iae  cavae — the  two  great  veins  which 
carry  the  venous  blood  into  the  heart.  The 
anesthesiologist  at  Ramona's  head  crouches 


above  her  with  the  alert  tensity  of  a  runner 
poised  for  the  starting  signal.  His  left  hand  is 
on  Ramona's  temple,  to  get  the  pulse  there, 
his  right  hand  squeezes  the  oxygen  bag.  He 
watches  the  surgeons'  every  move,  while  also 
receiving  constant  reports  from  the  recordings 
of  the  oscilloscope  and  from  the  blood  sam- 
plings, to  guide  him  in  administering  the 
oxygen. 

9:40  A.M.  A  pause  now,  while  a  surgeon 
applies  a  miniature  stethoscope  to  Ramona's 
heart.  For  a  second  or  more  the  spectators  in 
the  balcony  hear  the  thud,  thud  of  Ramona's 
heartbeat.  In  this  procedure,  Ramona  is  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  science,  as  well  as  bene- 
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fiting  from  one  of  its  ingenious  devices.  These 
recordings,  from  a  stethoscope  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  heart,  are  of  tremendous  value  in 
making  diagnoses  and  in  evaluating  the  results 
of  heart  surgery. 

Zero  hour  is  approaching.  Ramona  is  given' 
an  injection  of  heparin,  so  that  her  blood  will 
not  clot  in  the  pump.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bottle  of  citrated  infusion  blood  is  removed 
from  the  rack,  a  bottle  of  blood  containing 
heparin  is  substituted.  j 

The  chief  surgeon  is  pushing  a  catheter! 
through  the  right  atrium  of  Ramona's  heart, 
at  the  apex  of  the  right  chamber,  into  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  the  three  other  surgeons  as- 
sisting. Then  another  catheter  into  the  supe- 
rior vena  cava.  For  a  brief  period,  eight  rubber- 
gloved  hands  are  engaged  on  and  around 
Ramona's  heart.  (The  inferior  vena  cava  is  the 
venous  trunk  line  that  brings  blood  back  to 
the  heart  from  the  legs  and  abdominal  region; 
the  superior  vena  cava  brings  the  venous  blood 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Both  empty 
into  the  right  atrium.)  By  now,  the  towels 
tucked  around  Ramona's  heart  have  taken  on 
the  color  of  Mercurochrome. 

One  can  feel  the  mounting  tension,  even 
though  there  is  no  change  in  the  calm  pre- 
cision with  which  those  in  the  operating 
theater  are  doing  their  work.  The  heparinized 
blood  collected  from  this  morning's  donors 
is  running  up  through  the  mixing  tube  of  the 
pump,  spilling  over  into  the  debubbler  and 
forming  a  slender  red  ribbon  down  through 
the  plastic  coils  of  the  helix  reservoir.  The 
pump-oxygenator  is  being  primed. 

The  four  members  of  the  pump  team  take 
their  stations.  One  surgeon  will  manage  the 
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connections  between  Ramona  and  the  ma- 
chine. The  two  other  surgeons  of  this  team 
will  watch  the  operation  of  the  pump  itself, 
a  technician  standing  by  to  help. 

The  crucial  moment  is  at  hand.  The  two 
catheters  in  the  venae  cavae  sprout  out  from 
Ramona's  heart  like  willow  branches;  yet  its 
steady  beat  has  not  faltered  once.  The  first 
assistant  ties  knot  after  knot  of  silk  thread 
around  the  catheters,  so  that  they  cannot  poS' 
sibly  slip  out  of  position. 

10:07  A.M.  The  last  knot  is  tied.  The  chie 
surgeon  adjusts  the  retractor  which  holds  the 
sides  of  the  chest  apart.  An  anesthesiologist 
lowers  the  spotlight.  A  voice  comes  through 
the  amplifier:  "Are  you  ready  to  go  on  the 
pump?"  The  first  assistant  answers  "Yes." 

10:10  A.M.  The  clamps  are  being  removed 
from  the  catheters  that  will  convey  Ramona's 
blood  to  and  from  the  pump.  Except  for  the 
watchers  at  the  oscilloscope,  all  eyes  in  the 
operating  theater  go  to  the  vertical  mixing 
tube.  The  thin  red  column  is  becoming  a  thick 
column  of  dark  red  blood,  filling  the  tube.  The 
pump  is  working  perfectly.  Now  it  is  carrying 
the  full  task  of  oxygenating  the  blood  from  the 
veins,  and  pumping  it  back  into  and  through 
Ramona's  body.  The  dark  red  blood  shoots  up 
strongly  through  the  tall  vertical  tube,  goes 
through  the  debubbling  chamber  and  runs 
down  through  the  coils  of  the  helix  reservoir 
a  lighter,  brighter  red.  Ramona's  heart  has 
not  lost  a  single  beat,  though  it  beats  less 
strongly  now.  The  tension  relaxes.  A  critical, 
moment  has  been  passed  safely. 

The  chief  surgeon  makes  a  single  strong, 
decisive  cut  into  the  heart.  The  first  assistant 
holds  the  severed  sides  apart,  the  two  men 
peer  closely  into  the  interior  of  the  orgati.  The 
spotlight  is  lowered  again  until  it  all  but  touches 
the  chief  surgeon's  bent  head.  Another  careful 
little  cut  or  two  and  the  hole  in  the  inner  heart 
wall  is  reached.  The  chief  surgeon  sews  the 
sides  together  with  silk  thread.  This  will  hold 
until  the  tissue  joins  of  itself,  in  about  two 
weeks'  time.  (The  surgeon  used  running 
stitches.  Had  ordinary  stitches  been  employed, 
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Someday,  you'll  be  the  one  who  must  take  charge. ..Will  you  know: 


•  who  slioiild  be  notified  right  away, 
ill  addition  to  relatives? 

•  when  the  family  should  meet  with 
the  funeral  director? 

•  whether  the  closest  relatives  are  ex- 
pected to  greet  callers  at  the  home? 

•  how  to  select  pallbearers? 


•  when  to  decide  date  and  hour  of 
funeral  service? 

•  how  to  go  about  selecting  a  ceme- 
tery plot? 

•  why  it's  important  to  select  at  the 
same  time  a  proper  grave  vault? 

•  how  to  be  sure  it  protects  against 
water  in  the  ground? 
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around  nine  would  have  been  required.  A  big 
hole  in  the  heart  of  so  tiny  a  girl.)  All  the  while 
Ramona's  blood  shoots  up  through  the  mixing 
tube  in  a  steady  stream,  down  through  the 
coils,  into  her  left  femoral  artery  and  through 
her  body,  bypassing  the  heart. 

10:25  A.M.  The  chief  surgeon  says,  "We're 
about  through."  The  hole  in  the  heart  has 
been  mended.  The  surgeons  are  getting  ready 
to  sew  up  the  incision  in  the  heart  muscle.  The 
spectators'  balcony  and  the  passage  leading 
to  it  are  crammed  with  doctors  and  nurses, 
those  at  the  rear  standing  on  tiptoe,  trying  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  below. 

10:29  A.M.  Blood  is  started  back  into  Ra- 
mona's heart  through  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
Another  tense  moment.  But  the  beat  is  grow- 
ing stronger  now.  Without  a  miss.  Ramona's 
heart  is  again  taking  up  its  work  of  pumping 
her  blood. 

10:30  A.M.  Ramona's  special  nurse  goes  to 
the  lounge  in  Babies'  Hospital  to  report  to 
Ramona's  parents  and  grandparents.  She  is 
able  to  tell  them  that  the  most  perilous  part  of 
the  operation  is  already  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

10:32  A.M.  The  catheter  in  the  superior 
vena  cava  is  removed  gently.  The  pump  is 
stopped.  The  surgeons  close  the  holes  that  were 
made  in  inserting  the  catheters  through  the 
right  auricle;  the  tapes  on  the  big  veins  are  re- 
moved. The  chief  surgeon  carefully  works  the 
pericardium  back  up  over  the  heart  again,  ty- 
ing the  slit  sides  together  with  the  long  retain- 
ing threads  that  had  been  left  in  them  for  this 
purpose.  After  all  the  cutting  and  sewing  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  Ramona's  heart  is 
beating  as  strongly  and  regularly  as  before. 

"That's  a  good  heart — a  very  good  heart," 
says  one  of  the  diKtor  spectators  approvingly. 
It  was  a  good  heart,  but  for  the  one  defect. 
Now  that  it  is  a  whole  heart,  it  should  serve 
Ramona  long  and  well. 

10:45  A.M.  The  surgeons  are  gently  teasing 
the  lungs  back  into  their  proper  place.  They 
pause  to  take  a  bit  of  tissue  from  a  lung  for 
biopsy.  Often  a  defective  heart  has  a  damag- 
ing elTect  on  the  lungs.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  Ramona's  lungs  have  suffered  as 
yet.  The  surgeons  sew  the  cut  tissue  together; 
take  a  full  minute  to  examine  the  stitching 
closely,  making  sure  that  no  gap  is  left  through 
which  air  may  escape  into  the  chest. 

10:51  A.M.  The  chest  contents  arranged  pre- 
cisely as  they  had  been  before,  the  head  sur- 
geon removes  the  clamps  which  held  the  in- 
cision open,  pulls  the  chest  together,  prepara- 
tory to  closing  it.  The  severed  breastbone  is 
held  together  lirmly  with  stainless-steel  wire, 
the  soft  tissues  of  the  chest  wall  are  closed  with 
silk  thread. 

There  are  still  many  things  to  do.  Tests 
must  be  made  of  heart  action  blood  pressure 
and  many  other  things.  It  is  12:05  before 
Ramona  is  carried  to  the  recovery  room, 


trailed  by  technicians  bringing  the  oscillo- 
scope and  the  temperature-control  mattress, 
both  of  which  must  be  reinstalled.  As  the 
mattress  is  slipped  beneath  her,  she  whimpers 
and  begins  to  wail  softly.  This  is  a  good  sign. 
At  once,  eight  doctors  surround  Ramona's 
bed.  The  first  assistant  begins  issuing  crisp 
directions  for  postoperative  care. 

1 : 00  P.M.  The  first  assistant,  in  street  clothes, 
is  sitting  in  the  dining  room  of  Harkness 
Pavilion,  part  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center,  bowed  head  resting  on  his 
hands.  The  stand-by  crew,  which  will  watch 
over  Ramona  until  she  is  out  of  danger,  has 
taken  stations.  Her  special  nurse  will  not  leave 
Ramona's  side  nor  remove  her  eyes  from  the 
child.  After  her  eight-hour  shift,  she  will  be 
relieved  by  other  nurses  with  special  training 
in  open-heart  cases.  A  chest  surgeon  will  keep 
a  twenty-four-hour  vigil,  round  the  clock, 
snatching  such  sleep  as  he  can  get  on  a  cot 
placed  beside  Ramona's  bed.  Three  anesthesi- 
ologists are  assigned  to  Ramona,  each  on  afti 
eight-hour  shift.  At  least  one  cardiologist  will 
be  on  duty  round  the  clock.  Other  cardiolo- 
gists undoubtedly  will  be  dropping  in,  for  an 
open-heart  patient  is  of  special  interest. 

The  first  assistant  straightens  up  briskly  as 
the  other  guests  approach  the  table. 

"An  oF>en-heart  operation  is  a  strain,"  h 
admits.  "You  don't  think  about  it  while  th 
operation  is  going  on.  All  you  think  about 
the  patient  and  what  you  are  doing.  Th 
after  it's  all  over,  you  get  the  impact." 

One  reason  for  the  extremely  complicate< 
procedures  in  Ramona's  case,  the  chief  surged 
explains,  is  that  the  open-heart  technique 
still  new.  "In  a  few  years'  time,  we  may  l>edo 
ing  it  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Perhap 
someday  it  will  be  simplified  to  a  point  when 
it  can  be  carried  out  with  ordinary  operating 
room  procedures." 

Today,  though,  an  open-heart  operation  i; 
high  drama ;  a  succession  of  daring  risks,  offse 
by  endless  precautions.  It  requires  a  very  largi 
cast.  Counting  the  workers  at  the  blood  banl 
in  Jamaica  who  found  the  donors,  the  worker 
at  the  blood  bank  at  Columbia-Presbyteria 
Medical  Hospital  who  drew  the  blood,  an 
the  diagnostic  teams,  sixty-three  men  an 
women  played  an  immediate  part  in  the  oper 
ation  on  Ramona.  And  back  of  the  incredibl. 
smooth  intermeshing  of  intricate  machine 
and  human  skills  and  intelligence  lie  Ion 
years  of  study  and  practice;  long  years 
dreaming  and  experimenting  and  striving  b 
a  multitude  of  scientists.  To  the  end  that 
frail,  sickly  little  girl  may  be  able  to  romp  ani 
play;  may  have  the  same  chance  as  any  othe 
bright,  pretty  little  girl  to  grow  to  lovelj 
radiant  womanhood. 

And  how  did  it  go  with  Ramona?  Withi 
two  weeks  she  was  up  and  playing  with  th 
other  youngsters  in  the  Children's  Ward.  Th 
winter,  Ramona  is  riding  to  school  on  tl 
school  bus,  with  the  other  children.  Eh 
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"Why  can't  we 
hove  roast  beef?" 


"Why  can't  we  hove 
roost  chicken?" 


^th  a  little  imagination...and  bg  Cabin  Syrup 


You  can  fix  fabulous  French  toast  sandwiches!  Remove  crusts  from  8 
sHces  of  bread.  Place  ham  slices  between  two  pieces  of  bread  and  dip  quickly 
into  mixture  of  2  slightly  beaten  eggs,  M  cup  milk  and  ^  teaspoon  salt. 
Saute  in  Presto's  new  automatic  Control  Master  Fry  Pan,  turning  until 
brown  on  both  sides. 


Presto  Fry  Pan  browns  evenly  because  controlled  heat  Jceeps  temper- 
ature constant.  Control  Master  detaches,  so  Fry  Pan  can  be  washed 
completely  under  water.  Drain  sandwiches  on  paper  towel  apd  serve 
hot  with  lots  of  tempting  Log  Cabin  poured  on  top.  There's  real  maple 
sugar  blended  into  every  golden  drop  of  Log  Cabin ! 


You  can  give  Log  Cabin's  marvelous  flavor  to  baked 
beans.  Add  Yi  cup  of  Log  Cabin  and  your  favorite  season- 
ings to  approximately  2  one-pound  cans  of  beans.  Brown 
in  oven,  topping  with  a  trickle  of  Log  Cabin.  Its  heavenly 
flavor  enhances  favorite  dishes. 


You  can  glorify  baked  apples  ...  so  easily.  Use 
Log  Cabin  instead  of  brown  sugar.  Pour  Log  Cabin  on 
before  baking;  baste  apples  often.  Pour  on  more  to  serve. 
Apples  glazed  with  Log  Cabin  look  so  pretty,  taste  so  good. 
Log  Cabin's  maple  flavor  makes  any  dish  special. 

Recipes  Tested  and  Approved  by  General  Foods  Kitchens 
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10  WAYS  A  CHILD  MAY  TELL  YOU 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  63 


ODD  HABITS 


One  odd  habit,  especially  if  it  is  temporary, 
does  not  spell  trouble  any  more  than  one 
isolated  antisocial  act  makes  a  delinquent,  or 
one  retarded  response  a  mental  defective.  But 
in  Norman's  case  there  was  a  whole  pattern 
of  them. 

Norman  was  a  bright,  alert  boy  of  eleven. 
His  parents  described  him  as  friendly,  serious- 
minded  and  helpful  around  the  house— and 
so  tenderhearted  that  he  didn't  like  to  eat 


animal  crackers  because  it  made  him  feel  bad 
to  think  of  the  animal!  But  his  parents  were 
concerned— and  rightly — because  he  had  de- 
veloped some  odd  habits. 

Every  so  often  he  would  clap  his  side  re- 
peatedly with  his  hand.  This  habit  persisted 
for  over  a  year.  And  he  would  sit  down  on  a 
chair  and  then  get  up  at  once  and  sit  down 
again,  either  once  or  several  times.  He  also 
repeated  some  phrases  several  limes:  "That's 
fine.  That's  fine.  That's  fine."  He  explained 


Miracle-Tread  Shoes 
arc  priced  at  S9.95  to  SI  1.95 
Some  styles  and  distant  points 
slightly  higher 

For  name  of  nearest  dealer,  address;  MIRACLE -TREAD,  Division  of  Craddock-Terry  Shoe  Corporation,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


that  he  had  to  repeat  these  words  and  actions 
because  once  they  got  on  his  mind  he  had  to 
carry  them  out.  If  he  tried  not  to,  then  he 
would  worry;  if  he  did  them,  he  felt  com- 
fortable. He  never  appeared  to  be  depressed 
or  tense  or  anxious.  At  first  his  parents  con- 
sidered these  merely  "bad  habits"  and  tried 
to  stop  him  with  punishment.  Of  course  this 
didn't  help  because  he  didn't  want  to  do  these 
things  in  the  first  place.  So  they  wisely  sought 
psychiatric  help. 

It  then  developed  that  his  dreams  were 
filled  with  anxiety  and  violence.  The  most 
vivid  dream  remembered  by  this  gentle  boy 
who  couldn't  bear  to  eat  animal  crackers  was 
that  somebody  had  murdered  his  grandfather. 

Norman's  basic  trouble  was  a  tendency  to 
morbid  anxiety,  and  his  abnormal  behavior 
was  built  as  a  defense  against  that. 

In  his  case  advice,  guidance,  education  or 
improved  living  conditions  would  not  have 
been  enough.  Thanks  to  good  technical  psy- 
chotherapy, a  serious  neurotic  process  was  un- 
covered and  arrested. 

VIOLENCE 

As  children  are  exposed  to  more  and  more 
violence — through  TV,  movies,  comic  books — 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  tell  whether 
a  child  who  is  violent  in  his  behavior  and  his 
play  is  showing  a  dangerous  tendency  or 
merely  imitating  the  "heroes"  we  allow  to  be 
set  up  for  him. 

Many  intelligent  parents  know  from  com- 
mon sense  that  violence  in  children  is  some- 
thing to  be  taken  seriously,  but  they  are  afraid 
that  if  they  say  so  the  "experts"  will  call  them 
"overanxious,"  "overconscicntious,"  "over- 
protective."  As  an  "expert"  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  young  people  in  trouble,  may 
I  align  myself  on  the  side  of  parents'  common 
sense?  It  is  not  "perfectly  natural"  or  "desir- 
able" for  children  out  of  diapers  to  be  ha- 
bitually \  iolent  and  aggressive  and  destructive. 
This  kind  of  behavior,  even  in  play,  if  per- 
sisted in,  is  u  danger  signal. 

One  form  of  violence  which  usually  spells 
serious  trouble  ahead  is  the  setting  of  fires. 

Twelve-year-old  Jimmy,  by  the  time  he  was 
brought  to  me,  had  set  eleven  fires — three  of 
them  in  schoolhou.ses.  Although  he  was  aloof 
and  timid,  inclined  to  keep  things  to  him.self, 
he  did  finally  confide  in  me  that  he  set  his 
first  schoolhouse  fire  because  he  was  having 
trouble  with  his  schoolwork  and  this  seemed 
one  way  out.  But  back  of  his  trouble  with 
studies  was  a  sexual  problem  he  had  never 
discussed  with  anyone  before.  He  was  restless 


and  he  got  a  thrill  out  of  stirring  up  exci 
ment.  Something  had  really  gone  wrong  w 
this  boy,  but  because  it  was  caught  in  time 
came  out  all  right. 

In  contrast  is  the  case  of  a  seventeen-ye 
old  boy  whom  I  did  not  see  at  the  time  of, 
first  delinquencies,  but  only  later,  after  he  \ 
strangled  to  death  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  whi 
he  had  driven  in  his  car  to  a  lonely  place. 

Starting  from  this  event  I  went  back  o 
his  life — with  him  and  his  parents.  I  learr 
that  he  had  always  been  a  "model  bo 
obedient  to  his  parents,  "a  great  help  arc 
the  house" — but  that  at  the  age  of  seven 
had  set  fire  to  the  house.  His  stepfather 
mother  accepted  his  explanation  that  he 
done  this  "for  excitement"  and  had  let 
at  that.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mi 
however,  after  exploring  this  act  of  violei 
with  him,  that  he  had  done  it  out  of  unc 
scious  resentment  toward  his  stepfather 
mother,  which  he  could  find  no  accepta 
way  of  expressing. 

When  this  fire  setting  brought  him  no 
from  his  deep-seated  troubles,  he  tried  plaj 
hooky  from  school.  Then  he  cut  up  his  moth 
underwear  with  a  razor,  took  women's  um 
wear  off  neighbors'  washlines  and  tore  it 
broke  into  a  house,  ransacked  bureau  drav 
and  ripped  up  the  women's  underwear 
found  there.  He  did  these  things,  he 
because  it  gave  him  a  feeling  of  power.  A 
ally  it  seemed  fairly  clear  that  he  was  tn 
to  punish  his  mother  and  drive  his  stepfa 
away.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  th 
dreadful  murder  could  have  been  preve 
if  this  boy  had  had  professional  help  at 
time  he  set  his  first  "signal  fire." 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
no  set  of  rules  can  supplant  a  parent's 
sense,  let  me  give  the  example  of  a  fire.sei 
that  was  without  significance. 

Seven-year-old  Laura  came  to  see  me 
her  mother.  She  had  set  a  fire  in  a  big  ap 
ment  house.  By  a  miracle,  no  great  dan 
was  done  and  no  one  was  hurt,  but  her  mo 
wanted  to  know  what  was  behind  this  dest 
tive  act.  I  asked  Laura  to  show  me  what 
happened  the  day  of  the  fire.  She  sat  dowi 
the  floor.  "I  was  playing  house,  like  this, 
said.  She  explained  the  various  activities 
housewife,  dusting  the  furniture,  taking 
of  the  children,  going  to  the  telephone 
swering  the  door. 

Finally  I  asked  her,  "What  about  thefi 

"Oh,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  with 
big  eyes,  "that  was  when  I  was  cooking. 
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Ask 


an 


WOMAN 


By  Marcelene  Cox 


oo  often  "planned  parenthood"  ends 
when  the  child  is  born. 

Note  to  cold  sufferers:  An  account  of 
your  virus  doesn't  inspire  us. 

A  teacher,  testing  a  little  girl,  asked 
if  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"conquer." 

"Of  course !"  answered  the  child.  "Con- 
quer means  to  hit  her  on  the  head." 

His  dish  may  be  a  gourmet'' s  delight ; 
But  not  to  his  wife  when  her  kitchen'' s 
a  fright. 

The  driver  who  weaves  about  in  traf- 
fic may  finish  his  life  pattern  too  soon. 

When  raising  rabbits,  it  doesn't  take 
long  to  get  double  your  bunny  back. 

Where-is-ers  ? 

It  is  one  woman's  opinion  that  when  a 
man  opens  a  drawer,  cupboard,  closet, 
refrigerator  his  eyes  automatically  close. 


Contemplating  marriage  .  .  .  show  the 
real  you  before  either  says  "I  do." 

The  word  "disperse,"  as  defined  by  a 
sixth-grader:  "Disperse  is  not  mine." 

Once  a  child  goes  off"  to  boarding 
school  and  returns,  he  never  again  can 
use  a  small  quantity,  or  just  one,  of  any 
thing.  It  takes  a  handful  of  paper  towel 
or  napkins  for  one  spot,  and  a  sinkful  ol 
water  and  a  half  box  of  soap  to  wash  a 
few  dishes.  His  money  needs  have  dou 
bled  and  the  water  necessary  to  get  hin' 
clean  each  day  would  float  the  house 
away  if  it  weren't  for  efficient  drainage 

Our  realtor  friend,  when  hard  pressec 
for  a  parking  space  near  a  customer,  es 
capes  a  parking  ticket  by  leaving  hi: 
car's  hood  up. 

To  escape  a  lion  or  man-eating  shark 
A  man  can  learn  the  art ; 
But  he'll  always  he  a  sitting  duck 
For  cupid  with  a  dart. 
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AMAZING  NEW  DISCOVERY  is  made  by  doctors  who  looked 
inside  a  living  person's  stomach  to  determine  why 


BAYER  BRINGS  FASTEST  RELIEF 


the  fastest,  most  gentle  to  the  stomach  rehef 
you  can  get  from  pain! 


Doctors  found  Bayer  Aspirin  has 
astonishing  action  never  before  known 

/nsi^nf  Fkh'ng  AcHon 

so  you  get  relief  without  delay 

The  medically  designed  glass 
beaker  above  represents  the  area 
from  your  mouth  to  your  stomach. 
It  illustrates  what  doctors  saw 
in  the  stomach  of  a  living  person: 
that  Bayer  has  an  astonishing 
instant  flaking  action.  Therefore, 
a  Bayer  tablet  enters  the  stomach 
—not  whole— but  in  soft,  tiny 
flakes.  As  a  result,  there's  no 
waiting  for  relief  until  the  tablet 
disintegrates.  Bayer  Aspirin  is 
ready  to  go  to  work  instantly— 
without  delay— to  make  you 
feel  better  fast. 


~  W  A 


ASPIRIN 


Fast  Pain  ReuEF   ■  /- 


Mm  who  know  medicine 
recommend  Aspirin! 

in  rnedlca.  journals,  eminent  doctors  consistently  acclaixn  aspirin  for  its  gr^^^ 

,„  newspapers.  pubUc  health  officials  have  repeatedly  recommended  aspirin  as  the  one  thing  for  headaches,  muscular  pams  fever  of  a  cold 
.„  persona.  Interviews,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  doctors  said  tkey  recommend  aspirin.  So  buy  the  test  aspirin  the  world  has  ever  known- 


— Bayer  Aspirin 
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Why  Grapefruit 
keeps  your 
vitality  high! 


For  Vitality -Get  Your  Vitamin  C  The 
Natural  Way!  To  keep  your  youthful 
vital  it\',  vou  must  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
Vitamin  C  every  single  day  — because 
it's  one  vitamin  your  body  can't  store 
up.  And  it's  equally  important  to  get 
your  Vitamin  C  as  nature  intended- 
in  combination  with  the  other  vital 
nutrients  and  health  benefits  found  in 
fresh  Florida  grapefruit.  That's  what's  | 
meant  by  V;to/rt(/ Vitamin  C! 


No  Wonder  The  Smart  Set  Goes  For 
Grapefruit!  As  your  doctor  will  tell) 
you  — grapefruit  can  play  an  importanti 
part  in  helping  vou  look  and  feel  vouth-j 
ful— healthy— full  of  life!  For  in  addi-l 
tion  to  natural  Vitamin  C  —  grapefruit] 
and  grapefruit  juice  provide  other  im-j 
portant  vitamins  and  minerals  —  helpl 
maintain  your  alkaline  reserve  —  fightT 
fatigue  and  give  you  quick  energy. 
•    •  * 

It's  Smart  To  Be  Trim!  And  fresl: 
Florida  grapefruit  is  satisfvingly  lou 
in  calories.  Grapefruit  is  loaded  witli 
flavor... not  pounds!  Enjoy  fresh  grape-i 
fruit  through  the  day  —  as  a  sparkling 
appetizer  before  meals— in  hearty  main 
dish  salads— instead  of  rich  desserts.  Geij 
\  our  Vitamin  C  the  natural  way  — ill 
delicious  fresh  grapefruit  from  Florida! 


gold  mine  of  Vitality  Vitamin 


WONDERFUL  GRAPEFRUIT  SPOONS  THAT  REALLY  WORK 

$100 


•  Serrated  tips  eliminate  sectioning 

•  Famous  Wiiliam  Rogers  Silverpiate 

•  Loveiy  new  pattern— goes  with  any  service 

•  Amazing  vaiue— you'd  pay  3  times  more  in  stores 


MAIL  TODAY!  Grapefruit  Spoon,  Dept.  L-2,  P.  O.  Box  64,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  set(s)  of  4-  Grapefruit  Spoons. 

enclose  $  In  cash  or  money  order. 


(no  stamps,  please) 


(Please  Print) 


_Zone_ 


-State. 


FRESH 
GRAPEFRUr 


from  Florid 


©FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION,  LAKELAND,  FLORIDA, 


MARCH,  1959 
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She  had  lighted  some  paper  to  prepare  food 
"for  the  baby."  The  flames  had  spread  rapidly 
and  started  the  fire. 

Further  study  of  this  little  girl  revealed 
nothing  wrong.  My  prognosis  was  that  she 
would  probably  be  a  good  housewife  some- 
day, and  that  her  parents  had  erred  in  not 
teaching  her  more  about  the  danger  of  playing 
with  fire. 

The  parent  who  sees  a  marked  tendency 
toward  violence  in  his  child  would  be  well 
advised  to  try  keeping  him  away  from  the 
violence-inducing  influence  of  certain  TV 
shows,  movies  and  comic  books  for  a  time; 
ind  if  this  doesn't  help,  outside  advice  should 
be  sought. 

Preoccupation  with  violence  or  violent  acts 
nay  directly  produce  sexual  excitement.  That 
ilways  indicates  an  abnormal  psychological 
levelopment.  It  is  not  natural  but  patho- 
logical, and  it  requires  special  treatment.  Here, 
jigain,  parents  who  are  trying  to  arrest  such 
;endencies  in  early  stages  must  be  aware  of 
he  bad  influences  to  which  children  are  ex- 
jwsed  nowadays.  (Day  after  day,  recently, 
arge  newspaper  ads  for  a  movie  house  fre- 
liuented  by  the  younger  set  said:  "On  Stage! 
I'Jew  Kind  of  Horror  Show.  Action  takes 
hlace  in  Audience.  We  warn  you  this  is  the 
vIost!  See  Monsters  Torture  Beautiful  Girls. 
I'lus  Horror  Movie."  The  illustration  accom- 
panying this  text  showed  a  half-nude  girl 
jhained  to  a  rock  in  a  position  that  only  a 
adistic  adult  could  think  up.  Only  if  adults 
ealize  that  such  sadistic  sexual  abnormality  is 
fiorbid  and  contagious  will  they  learn  to  keep 
heir  children  away  from  it.  It  would  be  help- 
Lil,  of  course,  if  this  sort  of  thing  could  be 
ept  away  from  children.) 

IRRESPONSIBILITY 

Francis,  aged  fourteen,  came  from  a  shel- 
.Tcd,  well-to-do  environment.  He  had  good 
itelligence,  but  used  it  in  only  a  superficial 
.ly.  He  didn't  play  with  other  boys,  pre- 
•TTed  doing  what  some  adults  do — going  to 
lovies  and  the  theater,  eating  in  restaurants, 
•ving  beyond  his  means, 
j  He  didn't  steal,  but  he  did  run  up  bills  like 
n  irresponsible  adult,  buying  presents  for  his 
lends,  charging  things  freely  to  his  parents' 
xounts.  He  was  often  scolded  for  this,  but 
lat  didn't  bother  him.  He  loved  the  life  of 
big  shot,  never  seemed  to  feel  tense  or  ap- 
■ehensive,  displayed  usually  a  cheerful  "I 
Dn't  care"  attitude. 

■  This  boy's  parents  felt  there  was  nothing 
tally  wrong  with  him  and  it  was  only  upon 
^le  urgent  advice  of  his  school  headmaster 
lat  Francis  was  brought  to  me.  With  me  he 
as  charming.  He  didn't  exactly  lie.  but  told 
ily  those  parts  of  the  truth  that  suited  him 
'hen  the  whole  truth  finally  came  out  1 
imed  that  he  had  develoged  very  early  an 
itagonism  toward  his  father,  whom  he  never- 
eless  tried  to  imitate  in  many  ways.  He  had 
Aer  known  real,  just  authority,  and  1  be- 
\e  that  he,  like  so  many  boys  who  are 
glected  by  their  indulgent  parents,  was 
.ifting  toward  either  delinquency  or  severe 
■rsonality  disorder. 

Treatment  in  such  cases — whether  it  is 
en  by  psychiatrist,  clergyman,  school  coun- 
or  or  even  by  a  parent  suddenly  awakened 
his  own  responsibilities — must  be  twofold, 
rst,  one  must  find  out  what  the  young  person 
itrying  to  prove— for  he  is  certainly  working 
rd  to  prove  something;  and  second,  one 
Jst  find  what  is  good  and  sensible  and 
nstructive  in  the  young  person's  aim  and 
Ip  him  find  acceptable,  eff'ective  ways  of 
hieving  this.  (He  wants  to  be  a  "big  shot." 
(I  right.  A  big  shot  is  a  success.  There  is 
thing  wrong  with  being  successful.  What 
out  being  a  real  success — by  getting  better 
ides,  doing  well  in  sports  and  extracurricu- 
activities?  Boys  like  Francis  will  consider 
s  advice  unspeakably  "square"  unless  the 
^It  giving  it  has  taken  the  trouble  to  build 
j  a  relationship  of  trust  and  respect  before 
fing  it.) 

CHANGE  IN  PERSONALITY 

fhough  all  children  go  through  stages — we 
■netimes  say  of  a  child  that  he  or  she 

3esn't  seem  the  same  person  from  day  to 
'    —the  normal,  well-developing  young  per- 


son has  a  basic  personality  pattern  that 
changes  only  gradually,  with  growth. 

Whenever  there  is  a  sudden,  sharp  change 
m  a  child's  personality,  it  may  well  indicate 
that  unless  attention  is  paid  there  will  be 
serious  trouble  in  the  future. 

Outside  help  may  be  needed  when  an  alert, 
active  child  becomes  habitually  bored  and 
listless;  when  a  neat  child  loses  all  interest  in 
appearance;  when  a  friendly,  outgoing  child 
becomes  withdrawn;  when  the  child  who 
loved  his  hobbies  loses  interest  in  them. 

These  abrupt  changes  may  indicate  a  loss 
of  energy  due  to  some  physical  cause— such  as 
diet  deficiency— or  an  anxiety  too  heavy  for 
the  child  to  carry  without  his  putting  aside 
everything  else.  In  any  case,  he  needs  help;  he 
is  letting  us  know.  If  we  don't  respond  to  this 
call,  he  may  send  out  a  really  devastating  one. 

HOMOSEXUALITY 

Homosexuality  is  always  an  interfering  fac- 
tor in  an  individual's  healthy,  happy  develop- 
ment. Therefore  any  definite  signs  in  young 
people  should  be  taken  seriously. 

Modern  clinical  research  shows  that  the 
majority  of  adults  who  are  called  homosexual 
are  not  exclusively  so.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  many  homosexuals  are  not  incurably  so, 
certainly  not  if  they  are  given  good  profes- 
sional help  in  childhood  or  adolescence. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  false  alarms. 
The  term  "latent  homosexuality"  is  bandied 
around  widely  nowadays  by  glib  interpreters 

The  most  beautiful  thing  we  can  ex- 
perience is  the  mysterious.  To  know 
that  what  is  impenetrable  to  us  really 
exists,  manifesting  itself  as  the  high- 
est wisdom  and  the  most  radiant 
beauty  which  our  dull  faculties  can 
comprehend  only  in  their  most  primi- 
tive forms — this  knowledge,  this  feel- 
ing, is  at  the  center  of  true  religious- 
ness. ALBERT  EINSTEIN 
I  Believe 

published  by  George  Allen  and  Unwin 


of  psychological  tests.  I  know  a  number  of 
cases  where  worried  parents,  on  the  strength 
of  such  test  results,  have  sought  treatment  for 
very  young  boys  and  girls  who,  as  shown  by 
careful  clinical  study,  had  nothing  whatever 
wrong  with  them. 

Physical  signs  such  as  wide  hips  or  slightly 
indicated  breasts  in  boys  are  not  usually  signs 
of  homosexuality,  but  just  stages  of  physical 
development  in  normal  growth.  The  parent 
who  is  too  conscious  of  "early  sexual  stages" 
may  be  o\erconcemed  and  may  subject  the 
child  to  unnecessao  therapy. 

Some  children,  however,  long  before  pu- 
berty, do  show  little  behavior  signs  which 
point  to  a  disorder  of  sexual  development  in 
the  direction  of  homosexuality. 

Harry  was  seventeen  when  1  saw  him  first. 
I  learned  that  he  had  preferred  playing  with 
girls  since  the  age  of  eight.  Even  when  alone 
he  preferred  girls'  games— such  as  jump  rope- 
to  boys'  games— though  he  disliked  being 
called  a  sissy  and  often  disobeyed  his  mother 
just  to  prove  he  wasn't  one.  He  liked  girls' 
dresses  and  went  through  his  mother's  and 
sister's  bureau  drawers  inspecting  underwear. 
As  he  grew  older,  and  nothing  was  done  to 
help  get  him  on  the  right  track,  these  interests 
increased.  He  was  vain,  and  postured  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  tossing  his  head  like  a  girl.  It 
was  noticed  that  he  had  "the  little  winning 
ways  of  a  girl"  and  that  he  was  eff"eminate 
in  gait,  posture  and  speech.  He  blushed 
easily. 

By  the  time  I  talked  with  him  he  considered 
himself  an  irremediable  homosexual,  called 
male  adults  "dearie,",  sought  the  company  of 
other  males  similarly  inclined,  was  interested 
in  books  and  plays  only  as  they  portrayed  the 
liking  of  men  for  men. 

His  pattern  of  behavior  was  so  deeply  set 
by  the  time  he  came  to  me,  and  he  was  so 
attached  to  it,  so  disinclined  to  change,  that 
I  could  do  very  little  for  him.  But  treatment 
at  a  much  earlier  stage  might  have  saved 


Harry  and  his  parents  a  good  deal  of  unhappi- 
ness. 

Children  with  homosexual  tendencies  should 
be  competently  studied  and  diagnosed  and,  if 
necessary,  treated.  Repression  and  strict  edu- 
cational measures  will  not  suflice  when  there 
is  a  neurotic  development  needing  profes- 
sional attention. 

DELUSIONS 

Eleanor,  a  pretty  girl  not  yet  fourteen,  came 
to  me  with  her  parents  because  they  felt  she 
was  daydreaming  too  much.  They  did  not 
think  there  was  much  really  wrong  with  her, 
but  they  wanted  advice  about  how  to  organize 
her  activities.  After  telling  me  general  things, 
she  confided  that  she  thought  a  lot  about 
something  in  her  room  at  home.  She  felt  that 
what  she  heard  on  the  radio  and  on  TV  had 
in  a  mysterious  way  some  bearing  on  her  own 
life.  "I  know,"  she  said  matter-of-factly, 
"there  is  a  connection  between  the  radio,  the 
TV  and  the  light  in  my  room.  It  is  a  general 
hookup."  She  elaborated  this  in  baffling  detail. 

The  belief  that  machines  are  influencing  the 
functioning  of  one's  brain  is  a  form  of  delusion 
that  has  been  known  for  centuries.  Every  new 
scientific  discovery  is  adopted  by  unbalanced 
persons  to  express  their  peculiar  morbid  feel- 
ings. When  I  was  a  medical  student  only  elec- 
tricity or  magnetism  was  cited;  now  schizo- 
phrenic patients  tell  me  about  radar  and 
electronics  working  on  them.  Eleanor  was  a 
case  of  schizophrenia.  Early  recognition  of 
such  a  disorder  is  obviously  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

TRUANCY  AND  RUNNING  AWAY 
FROM  HOME 

Usually  these  acts  do  mean  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  not  with  the  child  but  with  the 
child's  general  situation.  The  child  who  has 
found  his  place  in  the  family,  in  school  and  in 
his  group  does  not  take  to  flight. 

If  it  is  adventurous  and  playful,  if  many 
other  children  in  the  school  do  it  (a  group 
temptation),  and  if  it  does  not  really  harm  his 
schoolwork,  "playing  hooky"  may  not  have 
any  deep  meaning.  But  if  it  is  cunningly 
maneuvered,  if  he  seems  to  be  determinedly 
running  away  from  somelhing— schoolwork, 
school  situation,  home  situation — then  it 
should  be  taken  seriously. 

An  isolated  incident  of  running  away  may 
not  mean  much.  Parents  are  ill  served  when 
told  by  psychologists  that  every  running  away 
is  an  emergency  situation.  If  a  child  runs 
away  once  and  the  matter  is  taken  up  con- 
structively, there  should  be  no  cause  for  alarm. 
But  repeated  running  away  is  always  a  sign 
that  a  child  is  facing  an  emotionally  intoler- 
able situation.  Usually  both  child  and  situa- 
tion have  to  be  corrected. 

Now,  in  a  mere  cheerful  vein,  let  me  cite 
some  things  young  people  do  that  alarm  their 
parents  but  which,  taken  by  themselves,  usu- 
ally have  no  great  significance. 

Stealing.  In  a  very  young  child  "taking  things 
that  don't  belong  to  him"  is  quite  natural — 
more  so  than  not  taking  them,  when  you  come 
right  down  to  it.  Even  among  children  up  to 
the  age  of  six  or  seven,  a  tendency  to  swipe 
something  now  and  then  is  not  a  symptom  of 
anything  deep  and  dreadful.  Though  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  a  child  that  he  can  get  in 
trouble  this  way,  and  though  every  reasonable 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  confusion  that  would  result  if  no- 
body respected  anybody  else's  ownership  of 
things,  still  I  think  there  may  be  more  danger 
in  punishing  a  child  too  severely  for  "taking 
things"  (I  am  reluctant  to  apply  the  term 
"stealing"  to  the  occasional,  casual  thievery 
of  small  children)  than  in  letting  him  off 
easily— the  first  time  or  two. 

Planned,  deliberate  thefts,  especially  those 
that  involve  breaking  into  buildings  or  any 
other  kind  or  threat  of  violence,  are  something 
else.  Children  who  become  involved  in  this 
sort  of  thing  need  the  most  serious  profes- 
sional attention. 

Stammering.  Some  children  go  through  a 
period  of  stammering  at  about  the  age  of 
three.  It  is  a  transitory  thing  and  requires  no 
treatment. 
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The  real  disorder  of  stammering  begins  at 
about  five  or  six.  It  is  a  disability  which  is  dis- 
turbing to  the  one  who  has  it,  but  does  not 
indicate  anything  more  serious  in  any  other 
sphere.  In  contrast  to  enuresis  (bed  wetting), 
for  example,  it  is  not  so  clearly  correlated 
with  pressures  from  a  disordered  family  or 
from  the  social  environment  in  general.  The 
ideal  procedure  would  be  for  teachers  to  dis- 
cover this  disability  and  for  the  school  to 
refer  the  child  for  remedial-speech  training. 

Refusal  to  go  to  school.  Entering  school  is  as 
important  a  landmark  for  a  child  as  puberty. 

continued  on  page  199 
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•w  problems  for  parents  may  show  up  then. 
Le  often  comes  with  great  force  and  as  a 
Tiplete  surprise:  the  child  simply  announces 
it  he  won't  go  to  school.  Why  not?  He  has 
;ided  he  doesn't  want  to.  No  coaxing  helps, 
e  parents  have  read  just  enough  "child 
'chology"  to  believe— wrongly— that  they 
t  have  to  find  out  what  his  reason  is  for 
using.  So  they  thresh  out  the  entire  situa- 
n  with  him — and  talk  and  talk  and  talk. 
,e  child  says  little  except  "No."  If  by  any 
;  ince  they  succeed  by  some  ruse  or  threat  in 
i  ting  him  to  school,  he  goes  through  the 
nc  routine  the  next  day,  throwing  in  for 
id  measure  the  announcement  that  he 
,  n"t  cat,  or  maybe  he  gets  sick  at  lunch  and 
lost  throws  up.  What  is  going  to  become  of 
:  ,  child?  Has  he  stepped  over  the  subtle 
t  imtary  that  divides  normal  obstreperous- 
[  s  from  serious  trouble?' 

"here  is  probably  nothing  seriously  wrong 
t  li  this  child.  Other  things  being  equal,  he 
.  I  eventually  learn  to  face  a  social  situation 
I  school  as  we  all  have  to.  There  may,  how- 
;  r,  be  something  wrong  with  the  family  life. 
[  ilicir  own  doubts  and  uncertainties  the 
f  icr  and  mother  may  have  created  in  their 
.  il  a  feeling  of  insecurity  which  he  is  express- 
1  1  hey  have  probably  allowed  him  to  get 
t  iilca  that  he  can  "talk  them  down"  if  he 
t  s  hard  enough. 

Knvever  many  of  these  tests  of  strength 
t  parents  may  have  lost  in  the  past,  they 
V  I  Id  be  well  advised  to  win  this  one — and 
t  1  lo  devote  a  little  time  to  figuring  out 
w  ii  they  can  do  to  help  their  child  under- 
s  id  that  certain  things  in  life  simply  have 
U  K-  faced  and  accepted.  And  perhaps  by 
tl  r  own  example  of  self-discipline  they  can 
h  1  him  find  new  courage  to  meet  life's 

c  JS. 

L  iciiliy  of  concenlration.  Parents  and  teach- 
ei  often  complain  that  children  nowadays 
"  n't  concentrate  well."  Sometimes  there 
ir  ■  be  an  emotional  reason  for  this:  excessive 
dJreaming,  insufficient  motivation  for  learn- 
ir  Though  everything  possible  should  be 
d'C  to  help  a  child  strengthen  his  concentra- 
ti  ,  the  lack  of  it  is  no  cause  for  alarm— nor 
fc  surprise,  when  we  consider  how  today's 
d  dren  are  exposed  through  the  mass  media 
tt  flood  of  stimuli  which  the  child  of  twenty 
yt  s  ago  did  not  have. 

7  ';;/)  sucking  and  nail  biting.  Both  of  these 
hi  ts  are  socially  disturbing,  but  even  if  they 
p<  1st  beyond  early  childhood  they  are  not 
H'  ssarily  portents  of  further  trouble. 

IS  not  wise  to  attempt  to  break  these 
hi  ts  by  mechanical  means  such  as  putting 
b:  lasting  substances  on  finger  tips.  One  has 
use  in  the  child  an  interest  in  getting  rid 
^c  habits,  and  do  what  one  can  to  help 
\e  the  child's  general  emotional  situa- 

imb  sucking  is  more  passive  and  exists 
CSS  in  some  withdrawn  children.  It  is  an 
le  habit  and  represents  an  attempt  at 
isolation.  To  get  rid  of  it  therefore  re- 
>  s  help  for  the  child  to  grow  up  and  find 
ways  to  relax. 

I  biting  is  a  manifestation  of  more 
ssive  attitudes.  It  is  a  nervous  habit  which 

ii  express  a  conflict  sometimes  accompanied 
ome  unspent  aggression.  An  attempt 

h  Id  be  made  to  ease  the  child's  tenseness. 

i  5  fails,  parents  should  seek  advice. 

Whether  this  is  something  to  be  con- 
c  d  about  depends  on  how  often  it  bap- 
's and  under  what  circumstances.  What 
Ic  the  child  lie  about?  What  does  he  hope 
0  in?  How  much  of  the  lying  was  provoked 
erambitious  or  overstrict  parents?  Fre- 
y  a  child's  lying  is  an  elaborate  act  of 
^sion  to  get  his  own  way. 

father  of  an  eleven-year-old  boy  once 
cd  me  effusively  for  seeing  his  son  so 
He  said  he  appreciated  particularly  my 
^  the  boy  play  the  violin  for  me,  thereby 
raging  him  in  his  music  lessons. 
IS  was  news  to  me.  I  had  seen  the  boy 
I  ft  with  his  father,  when  I  had  advised 
■lotherapy  for  a  simple  behavior  disorder, 
wned  out  that  the  boy  had  been  using  the 
■  of  his  visits  to  me  to  cover  up  absences 
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from  school  and  from  home.  This  boy  needed 
help,  and  discipline,  but  there  was  nothing 
very  wrong  with  him.  Like  many  other  young 
people  nowadays,  he  had  been  given  too  much 
leeway.  A  properly  watchful  parent  would 
have  caught  on  to  the  deception  much  sooner. 
Many  parents  invite  lies  from  their  children 
by  being  so  gullible— by  not  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  check  up. 

There  is  a  kind  of  hysterical  lying  which 
spells  a  definite  personality  disorder  and  needs 
psychiatric  attention. 

Susan  was  fourteen.  For  several  years  she 
had  been  telling  elaborate  stories  about  hav- 
ing been  the  victim  of  sexual  attacks.  She  said 
two  boys  had  tied  her  up  in  a  basement  and 
done  "bad  things"  to  her.  Other  boys,  she 
said,  had  lured  her  to  an  isolated  spot  and 
kissed  her  "and  all  that  junk."  She  described 
petting  parties  among  girls  and  finally  accused 
a  married  uncle  of  having  kissed  her,  touched 
her  breast  and  told  her  she'd  have  a  baby 
from  that. 

When  I  asked  her  about  these  things  she 
said,  "I  don't  know  what  is  true  and  what 
isn't.  I  can't  tell  the  difference  any  more." 
Actually  this  girl  was  ignorant  about  sex, 
sex  relations  and  pregnancy.  Her  lies  came 
close  to  delusions  and  she  needed  psychiatric 
help. 

Restlessness.  Some  children  are  constantly  on 
the  move.  When  they  know  what  they  are 
doing,  this  is  usually  harmless  and  can  be 
influenced  by  educational  means.  But  some- 
times this  motor  restlessness  is  beyond  the 
child's  control.  Reports  from  teachers  are 
important  in  such  ca-ses  because  teachers  fre- 
quently know  the  difference  between  the  exu- 
berant child  who  won't  sit  still  and  the  com- 
pulsively restless  one.  In  these  latter  cases  a 
search  for  more  serious  trouble  must  be  made. 
Sometimes  an  electroencephalogram  gives  a 
hint  of  an  organic  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Temper  tantrums.  Many  perfectly  normal  chil- 
dren have  found  out  that  they  can  get  what 
they  want  by  throwing  tantrums.  Parents  who 
are  too  lazy  or  uninterested  to  hold  out  for 
what  is  right  in  the  face  of  a  child's  tantrum 
may  find  the  tantrums  becoming  habitual. 
This  doesn't  indicate  some  deep  problem  in 
the  child,  though  it  can  develop  into  a  very 
unattractive  habit  and  cause  trouble  when  the 
child  comes  up  against  outside  authority. 

The  child  who  cannot  control  his  tantrums, 
however,  does  present  a  serious  problem;  the 


child  who  becomes  violent,  who  scratches, 
bites,  throws  things. 

Sometimes  something  more  is  at  work  in 
these  cases  than  just  the  provoking  situation. 
These  attacks  of  ungovernable  temper  may 
have  an  explosiveness  similar  to  epileptic 
seizures.  Such  conditions  are  not  only  serious 
in  themselves;  they  indicate  deeper  disturb- 
ances which  need  study  and  treatment. 

Preoccupation  with  sex.  Some  young  people 
nowadays  take  a  lively  interest  in  sex  much 
sooner  than  their  parents  think  they  ought 
to,  but  this  doesn't  necessarily  mean  there  is 
anything  seriously  wrong— with  the  young 
people.  The  fault  may  be  in  the  sexually 
charged  atmosphere  of  our  time:  the  emphasis 
on  sex  in  comic  books,  picture  magazines, 
movies — and  in  the  advertisements  for  movies, 
which  are  sometimes  more  suggestive  than 
the  movies  themselves. 

Parents  who  are  disturbed  about  their  chil- 
dren's sexual  precocity  would  be  wise  to  take 
an  interest  in  what  they  are  being  exposed  to 
outside  the  home. 

A  fifteen-year-old  girl  was  brought  to  me 
by  her  anguished  mother  who  had  discovered 
that  her  daughter  had  had  sex  relations  with  a 
friend.  The  mother  told  me  at  length  how 
carefully  she  had  brought  up  the  girl.  She  and 
her  husband  wanted  to  know,  "Mustn't  she 
be  neurotic?  Maybe  she  is  really  insane! 
Should  she  maybe  be  committed  to  a  mental 
institution?" 

This  girl  was  very  pretty,  but  slightly  under- 
developed in  comparison  with  her  school- 
mates. A  nineteen-year-old  boy  had  played 
on  her  susceptibilities  and  told  her  that  her 
figure  would  not  develop  unless  she  fell  in 
with  his  plans.  In  a  culture  that  puts  so  much 
emphasis  on  obvious  sexual  attractiveness,  is 
it  surprising  that  some  girls  will  do  almost 
anything  to  attain  it? 

Masturbation.  According  to  modem  clinical 
science,  the  physical  harm  from  masturbation 
is  practically  nonexistent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  emotional  harm  from  worrying  or  brood- 
ing about  it  is  still  greatly  underestimated. 

One  boy,  having  broken  his  resolve  to  stop 
the  habit  several  times,  actually  wrote  his 
resolution  in  blood  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  hid 
it  under  a  stone  in  the  country. 

1  have  known  many  cases  where  parents 
scared  their  already  scared  youngsters  even 
more.  One  father  passed  his  little  boy's  hand 
through  a  flame  as  a  deterrent!  Another 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  son's  hand.  One 


"Don't  worry,  dear.  At  one  time  or  another 
all  men  »ay  they  wont  to  go  to  the  moon." 


mother  looked  at  her  little  son  in  the  tub  and 
said,  "I  can  see  you've  been  playing  with 
yourself!"  One  boy  was  so  impressed  and 
alarmed  by  the  "dangers"  of  masturbation 
that  he  masturbated  almost  constantly  to  ease 
his  tension ! 

Early  worries  about  masturbation  may  cause 
neurotic  developments.  One  boy  felt  that  his 
"soul  was  damned";  he  developed  a  number 
of  compulsive  symptoms  like  having  to  swear 
against  his  will,  to  look  in  certain  directions 
and  repeat  certain  acts.  He  required  psycho- 
therapy. Other  children  are  so  crushed  by 
their  feelings  of  unworthiness  that  they  drift 
into  serious  careers  of  stealing.  That  may  hap- 
pen even  when  the  state  of  the  family  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  very  good.  Tommy,  aged 
fourteen,  had  a  long  history  of  stealing  and 
burglarizing.  Nothing  seemed  to  stop  him. 
He  was  regarded  as  incorrigible  and  uncom- 
monly self-assertive.  What  he  really  was, 
however,  was  hopeless  and  crushed.  He  had 
not  told  anybody,  but  he  had  brooded  about 
autoerotism  until  he  was  absolutely  sure  he'd 
"go  out  of  his  mind"  and  "go  insane"  and 
that  he  was  "absolutely  lost." 

Parents  should  discuss  masturbation  with 
their  children  calmly,  and  only  in  connection 
with  the  whole  subject  of  sex— its  physiology, 
morality,  its  place  in  our  lives.  It  is  better  to 
do  nothing  at  all  about  masturbation  than  to 
do  the  wrong  thing. 

Undressing.  Sally  was  a  five-year-old  girl 
whose  parents  brought  her  to  me  fearing  she 
was  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  sexual  de- 
linquent. It  seems  that  one  summer  afternoon 
she  had  been  playing  in  the  garden  with  a  six- 
year-old  playmate.  Both  were  active,  exuber- 
ant children.  The  boy  had  suggested  that  she 
take  off  all  her  clothes.  It  was  a  hot  day  and 
she  did.  Then,  clothes  under  her  arm,  she 
walked  down  the  street  to  a  park.  Nobody 
paid  any  attention  to  her.  But  in  the  park  a 
policeman  saw  her  and  brought  her  home.  He 
was  alarmed,  and  so  were  her  parents.  Had 
she  been  molested?  The  child  was  given  all 
the  routine  examinations  and  was  observed 
in  the  playroom  while  playing  with  the  other 
children.  Nothing  was  found  wrong  with  her. 
She  just  did  not  understand  why  people 
should  not  take  off  all  their  clothes  on  a  very 
hot  day  and  go  to  a  park  where  it  is  cooler.  I 
had  a  hard  time  convincing  her  parents  that 
the  incident  had  no  significance.  Now,  years 
later,  they  send  me  Christmas  cards  telling  me 
what  a  fine  and  well-adjusted  girl  she  has 
become. 

Nightmares.  Nightmares  have  less  significance 
in  young  children  than  in  adolescents  and 
young  adults.  In  young  children  any  shocking 
or  frightening  situation  of  the  day  before  may 
precipitate  a  nightmare  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  child's  general  emotional  situa- 
tion. 

In  children  over  the  age  of,  say^  ten,  fre- 
quent nightmares  may  indicate  a  state  of 
anxiety  to  which  attention  should  be  paid. 
Without  making  too  much  of  it,  parents 
should  try  to  find  out  what  is  bothering  the 
child.  If  they  are  unsuccessful  and  the  night- 
mares persist,  along  with  other  indications  of 
an  anxiety  state,  professional  help  is  needed. 

As  in  all  these  matters,  the  important  thing 
is  to  know  your  own  child,  to  see  him  as  a 
whole  person  and  not  just  as  a  symptom  or  a 
collection  of  symptoms.  Sometimes  a  child 
will  use  anxiousness  as  a  half-unconscious 
method  of  getting  attention— in  which  case  a 
wise  parent  will  pay  attention  to  the  child  and 
ignore  the  symptom. 

"Low  I.Q."  So-called  intelligence  tests  have 
their  uses— and  their  misuses.  They  do  not 
always  measure  a  child's  intelligence  so  much 
as  what  he  has  learned.  They  should  be 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  child's  whole 
situation. 

For  example,  we  hear  it  said  that  intelli- 
gence tests  show  that  60  per  cent  of  all  juve- 
nile delinquents  are  of  substandard  intelli- 
gence. This  is  misleading.  Many  children  so 
classified  do  not  suffer  from  substandard  in- 
telligence but  from  substandard  training,  edu- 
cation and  family  and  social  conditions.  When 
parents  are  told  their  child  has  a  low  I.Q.  they 
are  apt  to  view  him  as  a  pretty  hopeless  case. 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOUS 


meal  after  meal  after  meal... 

youll  be  glad  you  have  a 

MIRRO-MATIC 

electric  fry  pan 


COMPLETELY  IMMERSIBLE 
when  Heat  Control  is  removed, 
(or  easy,  sale,  thorough  sudsing 
and  rinsing.  No  special  precau- 
tions. 


1B» 


COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC 
with  new  precision  Heat  Control 
plug  that  fits  all  three  of  these 
MIRRO-MATIC  automatic 
utensils. 


Your  MIRRO-MATIC  will  be  the  busiest  pan  in  the  kitchen. 
First,  it's  bacon  and  cnys,  or  possibly  pancakes,  for  a  hearty 
start  in  the  mornint;.  Then  tangv  cheese  sandwiches,  toasted 
to  a  crusfv,  iust-ri_i;iu  brown,  lor  home  from-school  lunch. 
And  the  demands  at  dinnertime!  Swiss  steak,  chicken,  or 
chops  .  .  .  crispy,  pan  frieJ  potatoes  .  .  .  even  doughnuts,  or  an 
upside-down  cake,  baked  in  your  MIRRO-MATIC,  for  dessert. 
The  Pan  That  Pays  Ifs  Way! 

MIRRO-MATIC  goes  right  on  earning  its  keep,  day  in,  day  out, 
with  no  more  fuss  or  bother  than  anv  ordinary  pan.  Its  care- 
fully controlled  heat  puts  an  end  to  sticking  and  burning  and 
waste.  And  you  wash  it  uriJer  water,  handle  and  all,  without  a 
worry  or  care.  Ask  for  MIRRO-MATIC,  by  name  .  .  .  you'll 
be  glad  you  did!  C't/~^QC^ 


11"  square,  2'/»  "  deep— with  Cover.  Heat  Control, 
Cord,  and  colorful  recipe  booklet.  Fed.  Tax  included. 


$14.45 


MIRRO-MATIC  Eleclric  Dulch  0«en  anil 
French  Friier— Controlled  heat  for  french 
frying  ana  famous  Vapor  Seal  design  for 
healthful,  carefree  waterless  cooking.  Use 
It  for  stews,  one-dish  dinners,  baking  and 
smart  buffet  service.  5-qt.  Dutch  Oven, 
with  Cover,  Fry  Basket,  Heat  Control,  Cord, 
and  Recipe  Book,  $1 9.95— without 
Conlrol,  iM.45.   Fed.  Tax  incl. 


MIRRO-MATIC  Electric-The  Ullimile  in  Pressure 
Cookint  — Controlled  heat,  combined  with  famous 
MIRRO-MATIC  Selective  Pressure  Control  that  auto- 
matically prevents  pressure  from  going  higher  than 
recipe  requires  ...  5,  10,  or  15  lbs.  Also  ideal  as  an 
electric  saucepan.  4-qt..  with  Heat  Control.  Cord, 
and  Recipe  Book,  $24.95.  Without  Control.  $13.45. 
Fed.  Tax  incl. 


Guaranteed  by 
.Good  Housekeepinj^ 


MIRRO 


MIRRO 


^  FOIL-WRAP 


Best  for  cooking,  wrapping,  freezing. 
MIRRO  ALUMI^M  CO  M PAN Y,  M A NITO  WOC.  WIS. 


World's  Largest  Manufacturer  o; 


r  t>6StlaULf.  .. 
Cooking  Utensils 


This  has  deprived  many  children  of  better 
education  and  has  affected  and  blighted  their 
whole  lives.  Actually  many  children  have 
ability  far  beyond  their  training  and  beyond 
the  limits  put  on  them  by  intelligence  tests. 

If  a  child  is  se\erely  retarded,  that  is.  of 
course,  a  serious  matter.  But  he  should  not 
be  judged  so  on  the  basis  of  one  test,  given 
and  graded  by  someone  who  knows  nothing 
about  his  life  situation. 

"Backwardness."  An  alarmed  father  consulted 
me  about  his  fourteen-year-old  son.  whom  he 
had  found  surreptitiously  reading  a  book 
which  he'd  brought  along  to  show  me.  It  was 
a  beautifully  illustrated  collection  of  fairy 
tales.  The  father  was  sure  that  must  mean  his 
boy  was  \er\  "backward."  My  study  of  this 
boy  revealed  nothing  wrong  at  all.  He  simply 
enjoyed  reading  this  book  over  and  over.  I 
reassured  the  father  and  told  him  how  one  of 
the  greatest  European  psychiatrists,  when  he 
visited  this  country,  brought  along  only  one 
book,  an  illustrated  edition  of  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  which  he  had  read  as  a  child. 

"Rudeness."  A  mother  brought  her  twelve- 
year-old  son  to  see  me  because  of  this  episode: 

While  his  middle-aged  father  was  sitting  in 
his  armchair  peacefully  reading  the  paper  the 
boy  had  gone  up  to  him  and  said,  "Daddy,  I 
feel  like  saying  something  real  mean  to  you!" 
His  father  interrupted  his  reading  to  say,  "Go 
ahead  and  say  it  if  it  will  make  you  feel 
better."  Whereupon  the  boy  said, "You  are  the 
ugliest  man  in  the  world!" 

I  found  nothing  wrong  with  the  boy.  He 
had  heard  other  people  make  aggressive  re- 
marks against  authority  and  it  cKcurred  to 
him  to  imitate  them. 

T  he  fault  lay  ssilh  the  father,  who  encour- 
aged hiin  to  say  "something  mean"— and  then 
took  it  o\crseriously.  Many  parents  ha\e  ab- 
sorbed as  gospel  a  whole  trend  of  deep- 
sounding  but  utterly  misleading  theories.  They 
ha\c  been  told  that  all  children,  as  part  of 
their  normal  de\elopment.  are  supposed  to 
show  deepK  ingrained,  egoistic  attitudes: cruel 
instincts  are  supposed  to  lurk  in  their  uncon- 
scious from  the  beginning:  fears  and  anxieties 
are  "inevitable"  and  resentment  and  hostility 
unavoidable.  All  this  is  a.ssumed  to  be  natural. 
The  only  remedy  for  these  children  is  sup- 


posed to  be  expression  in  word  or  deed  c 
basic  aggressive  feelings.  It  is  incalculable  hoi 
much  harm  these  fallacies,  widely  taken  fcf 
granted,  have  done  to  American  children.  Fd 
one  thing,  they  have  prevented  parents  froi! 
recognizing  whether  something  is  wrong  whl 
their  children  and  whether  they  are  beir> 
exposed  to  bad  outside  influences.  Instead  i|  - 
exerting  that  control  over  their  children  whicf  ■ 
leads  them  to  self-control,  parents  have  r{ 
acted  to  a  whole  hex's  sabbath  of  terminolo|l 
with  which  they  have  been  inundated:  "Yc' 
must  let  the  child  give  \ent  to  his  emotionsj 
"He  must  express  his  feelings";  "He  inuj 
ha\ e  an  outlet  for  his  aggressions" :  and  so  oj  ■ 
All  this  is  unproved,  misleading  and  educi . 
tionally  harmful.  ' 

I 

To  go  from  the  particular  to  the  gener^  - 
may  I  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  nosafd- 
no  better— in  fact,  no  other — way  of  prevei*  ■ 
ing  adolescent  delinquency  and  disturbanj- 
than  b>  respecting  and  safeguarding  childiw- 
essential  rights.  About  4  per  cent  of  ^ 
American  children  between  the  ages  of  ^- 
and  fourteen  have  something  seriously  wroj' 
with  them  and  will  cause  trouble  in  the  futu] 
In  the  highest  socioeconomic  strata  the  pif-- 
centage  is  less;  in  the  lowest,  it  is  more. 

Children  ha\e  the  right  to  health,  to  edu( 
tion.  to  protection  and  to  happiness.  We  a 
not  leave  out  a  single  one.  Health  means  t 
only  physical  health  but  mental  health ' 
well.  Psychiatry  is  advanced  enough  to  reci 
nize,  diagnose  and  treat  children's  psyc 
logical  troubles,  but  there  is  urgent  neal 
better  and  more  facilities  in  the  commur 
Three-shift  schools  certainly  do  not  safegu 
the  right  to  education,  nor  does  locking 
retarded  children  in  institutions  with  no  r 
vision  for  thorough  remedial  education.  Si ! 
children  have  become  an  important  group  I 
consumers,  they  need  protection  against  : 
pressures  of  society  directly  on  them.  TV 
includes  all  kinds  of  outside  influences,  ) 
healthy  entertainment  and  reading  mat' 
alluring  mass  advertising  and  direct-sales  \ 
peals  for  arms  and  other  merchandise  wf^ 
they  cannot  judge  or  evaluate. 

The  right  to  happiness,  finally,  requ 
something  positive,  the  intangible  free  gif 
something  of  ourselves  that  is  more  than 
the  supplying  of  needs. 
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ever  had  a  similar  experience,  we  drew  our 
conclusions  about  Flo  in  approving  silence.) 

The  monstrosity  was  the  first  thing  I  thought 
of  when  the  letter  came.  I  always  had  to  help 
move  it  and  invariably  ended  up  with  mashed 
fingers  or  a  sprained  back.  The  monstrosity, 
as  mother  called  it,  was  a  bed  in  which  Uncle 
Shad  had  slept  during  some  dim  period  in 
history.  We  kept  it  in  the  cellar,  but  when 
Cousin  Dolly  came  it  had  to  be  erected  in  the 
guest  room  for  her.  Cousin  Dolly's  reason  for 
wanting  to  sleep  in  "deah  papa's  bed"  was 
beyond  anybody's  comprehension,  but  it  was 
nonetheless  very  positive. 

The  monstrosity  was  a  formidable  creation 
in  stained  oak  with  a  headboard  that  reached 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  At  the  top  of  the  head- 
board there  was  a  grotesque  array  of  mas- 
sively carved  curlicues  which  gave  it  a  top- 
heavy  appearance.  It  seemed  to  lean  forward 
at  a  perilous  angle,  threatening  to  crush  the 
sleeper  to  death  in  case  he  survived  suffoca- 
tion among  the  voluptuous  feather  mat- 
tresses. Altogether  it  must  have  weighed  about 
even  with  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Giza. 

Sitting  there  at  the  breakfast  table,  mother 
and  I  were,  as  often,  thinking  about  the  same 
thing.  "Now,  girls,"  she  said,  "you'll  have  to 
give  me  a  little  help.  First  we'll  do  the  mon- 
strosity and  that  will  be  out  of  the  way." 

She  had  risen  from  the  table,  chin  up,  speak- 
ing briskly,  ready  for  the  siege.  Things  got 
mother  down  pretty  often  and  sometimes 
pretty  far,  but  never  for  long.  She  launched 
into  a  plan  of  action,  rattling  off  a  list  of 
errands,  chores  and  side  issues  which  nobody 
could  possibly  be  expected  to  remember.  But 
we  knew  that  she  was  talking  to  herself  and 
getting  things  straight  in  her  mind. 


"Perhaps,"  she  said  after  a  bit,  "we 
better  wait  until  your  father  comes  hom 
noon  and  let  him  help  with  the  monstrosi 
She  saw  the  horror  in  our  faces:  mother 
daddy  always  fought  violently  when 
moved  furniture  together.  "Oh,  well,  I 
pose  we  can  manage  it  ourselves.  Flo 
help."  Delayed  irritation  stung  her.  " 
can't  that  old  woman  sleep  in  twin  bed^ 
anybody  else?" 

"It's  just  as  well  she  can't,"  Anne 
"Imagine  what  two  of  her  would  be." 

Mother  looked  a  trifle  alarmed  in  spi 
herself.  "Don't  be  disrespectful,  Anne 
dear" — she  turned  to  me — "you  go  up; 
and  get  the  bedding  off  the  twin  beds, 
the  hammer  with  you,  but  don't  try  to 
the  springs  until  Flo  and  I  come  up 

"Now,  mother,"  Anne  interrupted  her. 
fore  anything  else,  I  want  to  know  who 
ing  to  do  Uncle  Shad  this  year.  I've 
ing  him  since  I  could  toddle  and  it's  not 

"Doing  Uncle  Shad"  was  a  matter  of 
erently  yanking  dock  and  Jimson  weed 
his  grave  in  the  corner  of  the  yard.  He  wi 
last  of  the  family  to  be  buried  there.  C^ 
Dolly  had  once  been  quite  stem  with 
about  the  condition  of  "deah  papa's  n 
place,"  so  we  always  tidied  up.befor 
came. 

.\nr[(£  watched  mother  closely  and  wht 
saw  her  hesitate  she  said  quickly,  "Tom 
almost  five,  mother."  Mother  looked 
fully  at  Tommy,  who  was  maneuvering 
sly  pinch  at  Anne's  leg.  "Anybody,' 
Anne,  "can  pull  weeds,  and  he  can  get  f 
ivy  just  as  bad  as  I  can." 

"All  right."  Mother  was  going  to  co: 
mise;  that  was  how  she  forced  peace  a 
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Nature  kindly  warps  our  judgment 
about  our  children,  especially  when 
they  are  young,  when  it  would  be  a 
fatal  thing  for  them  if  we  did  not  love 

them.  GEORGE  SANTAVANA 


'You  and  Tommy  will  do  it  together  this 
ar  and  next  year  Tommy  can  do  it  all  by 

nisclf." 

■Was  his  name  really  Shadrach?"  Anne 
kcJ  irrelevantly. 

'  I'm  afraid  so,"  mother  answered  and 
llcJ  Flo.  They  went  down  to  the  cellar  to 
iunect  the  monstrosity. 
On  my  way  upstairs  I  heard  Anne  and 
)niniy  on  the  front  porch.  Anne  was  coach- 
j  him  in  a  low  voice: 
■•(  oiisin  Dolly  is  off  her  trolley." 
They  started  for  the  cemetery.  Tommy  gig- 
iv.i  and  chanting  delightedly,  "Coz-zen 

■  Ms  is  off-fer  trolley!" 

I  Ik-  monstrosity  grew  heavier  by  the  year. 

il\    by   mother's   ingenuity,   Flo's  giant 

cnuth  and  my  agility  did  we  manage  to  get 
headboard  up  through  the  cellar  head, 

kIi  was  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  into 
[  li.ill  and  halfway  upstairs.  At  that  point 
I J  (if  the  casters  caught  in  the  stair  carpet 
;  I  I  was  pinned  against  the  wall.  While  l  lo 
■  s  li  ving  to  keep  me  from  being  crushed  and 
I  .ihcr  struggled  with  the  caster,  a  car  drove 
1  lo  the  front  gate.  In  a  moment  Mr. 
(iiklye,  the  postmaster,  appeared  looking 
lulled  and  somber.  He  had  driven  out  from 
village. 

I'Telcgram,  Grace!"  He  waved  a  scrap  of 
r.  "The  telegraph  operator  in  Portertown 
ildn't  get  you  by  phone  so  he  called  it  in  to 

["Thank  you,  Harry."  Mother  sighed  and 
(ewed  her  attack  on  the  caster.  "Either  the 

;  is  out  of  order  or  the  C  utler  chiklren  have 

the  receiver  otT  the  , 
|)k  again.  I  haven't 
Ird  the  phone  ring 
li  morning." 

["he  Cutlers  were  on 

■  five-party  line  and 
I  a  flock  of  children 

seemetl  to  do 
ling  but  play  with 
telephone,  and 
fcn  they  left  it  off  i he 
Ik  they  threw  the 

pie  line  out  of  commission.  We  never  took 
I  telephone  for  granted. 

/ould  you  mind  reading  it  lo  me,  Harry  ?" 
Iher  asked,  and  with  a  furious  jerk  pulled 
|caster  loose,  ripping  the  stair  carpet.  Flo 
the  headboard  off  my  shoulders  and 
lier  sat  down  on  the  steps.  "Well,  Harry?" 
Ir.  Claridge  looked  perplexed.  "Grace,  I 
I  took  this  down  right,  but  I'm  blessed 
makes  sense."  Shaking  his  head,  he 
ded  the  scrap  of  paper  to  mother. 

was  from  Cousin  Dolly,  of  course, 
kher  read  in  silence  and  bit  her  underlip, 
-h  was  what  she  always  did  before  she 
re.  But  Mr.  Claridge  saved  the  moment. 
Id  news,  Grace?"  he  asked  sympathet- 

|y  ►  . 

ph,  no,  Harry,"  she  replied  with  deadly 
l.'tness.  "It's  just  that  we  were  expecting  a 
liin  of  George's — but  you  remember  Dolly, 
ljurse— and  now  it  seems  that  she  has  put 
foming  down  for  a  while." 
How  long's  that?"  Flo  was  apathetic, 
[t  could  be  a  week  or  it  could  be  a  month," 
,  mother. 

IVe  gonna  stand  here  with  this  headboard 
[he  come?" 

iDther  stared  at  the  headboard  for  a  long 
lient  and  then  her  eyes  snapped  with 
[iion. 

larry,"  she  said  briskly,  "just  help  Flo 
^his  thing  upstairs.  Would  you  mind?" 

paused  to  smile  charmingly  at  Mr. 
tdge,  who  hustled  himself  to  the  head- 
Id.  "And  this  is  the  last  time  I  intend  to 
jle  up  and  down  stairs  w  ith  this  monster, 
in  just  stay  in  the  guest  room  now 

-"  She  stopped  and  bit  her  lip. 
Till  the  Lord  takes  a  hand."  Flo's  voice 
[heavy  with  meaning.  She  and  mother 
inged  a  glance  of  delicate  understand- 

pddy  didn't  ask  when  he  came  home  at 
for  dinner  whether  or  not  the  monstros- 
lid  been  moved,  and  pretended,  in  case  it 


about  it.  Mother  sighed  sharply  and  didn't 
answer.  Daddy  recognized  the  sigh  as  I've- 
had-just-about-enough-of-your-family-George 
and  changed  the  subject. 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  he  re- 
marked that  he  thought  it  very  inconsiderate 
of  Cousin  Dolly  to  expect  mother  to  put  her- 
self out  for  an  extra  guest ;  that  we  were  of 
course  glad  to  have  Cousin  Dolly;  but  that 
after  all,  Mr.  Dunn  was  not  a  friend  of  the 
family's  and  anyway,  where  would  two  of 
them  sleep? 

He  kissed  the  top  of  mother's  head  and 
started  for  the  door. 

"George."  The  deadly  quiet  of  her  voice 
galvanized  him.  "M/luit  did  you  say?" 

He  turned,  stricken  with  confusion.  Tommy 
ran  quickly  to  him  and,  flinging  a  protective 
arm  around  the  back  of  his  knees,  he  glared 
at  mother.  Daddy  ignored  him  and  stared 
helplessly  at  the  look  on  mother's  face. 

"Will  you  kindly  answer  me,  George?"  she 
said. 

"Why,  Gracie  darling,  I  thought  you  said 
you  had  heard." 

Anne  and  I  exchanged  a  wondering  look. 
The  tingling  atmosphere  brought  Flo  silently 
to  the  door.  Daddy  swallowed  and  plunged 
into  an  explanation. 

"She  couldn't  reach  you  by  phone  so  she 
called  me  at  the  bank.  I  sent  the  Carlton  boy 
down  with  the  message.  Hasn't  he  come? 
Probably  stopped  home  for  dinner  first.  Any- 
how, Dolly's  coming  tomorrow  and  she  is 
bringing  Clarence  Dunn  along  with  her." 

Mother's  mouth  fell 
^^^^"^/^^^•^r"      open  and  she  stared  at 
i--     daddy,  speechless. 
I  hen  she  turned  in- 
stinctively toward  Flo. 

"She  telephone 
Mistuh  George  ajier 
she  send  that  telegram. 
Miss  Gracie.  She 
gonna  come  after  all 
and  bring  that  'ere 
beau  with  her." 
"isn't  he  the  old  charmer  who's  been  after 
her  money  for  the  last  hundred  years?"  Anne 
asked. 

But  mother's  mind  had  swept  aside  every- 
thing and  had  leaped  ahead  to  the  bed  situa- 
tion. So  had  mine.  It  couldn't  be  done  unless 
the  tw  in  beds  were  brought  back  into  circula- 
tion; and  even  then  it  was  going  to  be  tricky. 

"The  beds,"  mother  said,  staring  fixedly  at 
nothing,  waiting  for  her  mind  to  begin  work- 
ing again. 

"They  can  both  sleep  in  the  monstrosity," 
piped  Tommy,  and  Flo  hissed  at  him. 

Daddy  buttoned  his  coat.  "Darling,  I'm 
terribly  sorry,"  he  said  and  kissed  her  again, 
this  time  on  the  temple.  Mother  glanced  at 
him  with  vague  displeasure  and  turned  toward 
Flo,  who  made  crooning  noises  and  said  we 
would  make  out  all  right  and  for  mother  to 
finish  her  nice  dinner.  Daddy  sent  a  look  of 
appeal  to  Anne  and  me.  1  nodded  a  we'll- 
manage  and  Anne  winked  at  him.  He  looked 
doubtful  and  left.  The  Carlton  boy  appeared 
with  his  message  a  few  minutes  later.  He  was 
thanked  coldly  and  sent  away. 

The  next  twenty-four  hours  were  a  night- 
mare of  cleaning,  scrubbing  and  waxing, 
ordering  food  and  dressing  chickens,  cooking, 
baking,  arranging  flowers,  and  polishing  glass 
and  silver. 

By  evening  Uncle  Shad  was  done  to  a  Tand 
Anne's  poison  ivy  was  breaking  out.  Tommy 
didn't  catch  it.  Flo  set  a  basin  of  chicken 
feathers  on  the  back  porch  for  a  minute  and 
Tommy  got  into  them  and  flung  them  all  over 
the  yard.  Mother  made  Anne  pick  them  up 
because  she  was  supposed  to  be  looking  after 
Tommy.  Then  Tommy  went  prancing  through 
the  hall  shouting,  "Coz-zen  Dolly  is  off-fer 
trolley!"  until  mother  heard  him  and  smacked 
him.  Anne  dug  her  poison  ivy  and  grinned. 

The  bed  maneuver  was  appallingly  compli- 
cated. I  don't  remember  how  it  was  managed. 
But  I  do  remember  that  when  daddy  came 
home  mother  asked  him  coldly  if  he  would 
transfer  his  cousin's  father's  bed  from  the 
't,  that  he  had  to  get  straight  back  to    guest  room  to  the  cellar.  Daddy  warmly  as- 
He  did  mention,  though,  that  he  sup-    sured  her  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure 
mother   had    heard   about   Cousin    in  the  world,  and  did  so  with  Flo's  patient  help 
''s  latest  plan.  I  wondered  how  he  knew   and  Tommy's  loyal  hindrance. 
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They're 
Extra  Good 
with  B  &  M 
Brown  Bread 


For  generations,  master 
cooks  have  captured  the  real  old 
fashioned,  "downeast"  flavor  in 
beans.  ^sQi^  Brick  Oven  Baked 
Beans  are  baked  all  day  long  in 
real  brick  ovens  in  a  delicious 
brown  sugar  sauce  and  with  tender 
pieces  of  selected  pork.  Once 
you've  tried  them  you'll  agree  that 
only  C»Hw^  bakes  beans  so  good. 
Serve  them  soon  with 
Corn  Relish. 

brick  oven 
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Burnham  &  Morrill  Company  ,  Portland,  Maine 
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But  that  was  only  the  beginning  for  daddy! 

During  all  the  years  of  Cousin  Dolly's 
visits,  if  daddy  happened  to  be  at  home  on  the 
last  mad  day  of  preparation,  he  would  manage 
to  busy  himself  beyond  calling  distance:  he 
usually  patched  the  chicken-house  roof;  and 
if  he  didn't  mother  would  invent  some  endless 
errand  jList  to  keep  him  out  from  underfoot. 

But  the  next  morning  as  he  started  for  the 
chicken  house,  his  pockets  sagging  with  roof- 
ing nails  and  a  hammer  in  his  belt,  Flo  stood 
in  the  back  doorway  and  watched  him.  As  she 
leaned  against  the  doorjamb  with  her  arms 
folded  and  her  head  cocked  to  one  side,  her 
eyes  narrowed  slowly  and  glinted  like  steel. 
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and  a  wonderful 
chance  for 
Spencer  Wearers 
to  order 
for  summer! 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  ON  ALL  SPENCERS 
IN  TWO  NEW  COOL  FABRICS 

March  1— April  30  only! 

Reach  for  your  phone  this  minute,  and 
save  money  on  a  Spencer.  Look  up 
"Spencer  C  orsetiere"  or  "Spencer  Sup- 
port Shop"  in  phone  book.  Or  look  in 
classified  under  "Corsets".  Then  call ! 

Tell  the  corsetiere  you're  interested  in 
the  special  introductory  offer  on  Spencer 
foundations  and  bras  in  the  beautiful 
new  Tracerie  and  Frostflower  fabrics. 
Tracerie  is  embroidered  nylon  taffeta. 
Frostflower  is  airy  latticed  Dacron  and 
cotton.  Both  are  cool  and  light. 
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"Mistuh  George,"  she  called  softly,  "I 
wonder,  sir,  would  you  mind  running  down 
that  big  red  rooster?  He  slipped  out  of  the 
coop  and  to  save  my  life  I  can't  catch  him." 

When  daddy  good-humoredly  delivered  the 
rooster  to  Flo,  she  turned  from  the  range 
where  she  was  stirring  something  and  thanked 
him  extravagantly.  As  he  started  for  the  back 
door  again,  Flo  called  out: 

"Yes'm,  Miss  Gracie,  I'm  coming!"  She 
turned  toward  daddy  with  an  ingratiating 
murmur:  "Busy  as  you  are,  Mistuh  George, 
I  hate  to  put  any  more  on  you,  but  if  some- 
body don't  stir  this  pudding  it's  going  to 
scorch,  sure."  She  stood  aside  from  the  range 
and  handed  the  spoon  to  daddy.  "I  won't  be  a 
minute,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir." 

As  she  passed  me  in  the  dining  room  where 
I  was  polishing  silver,  she  steadfastly  avoided 
my  eye.  If  mother  had  called  Flo,  I  would 
have  heard  her  too. 

A  moment  later  she  entered  the  kitchen 
again  and  took  the  spoon  from  daddy, 
chuckling:  "Know  what  they  say,  Mistuh 
George?  They  say  men  make  the  best  cooks 
and  you  know,  I  believe  it.  This  old  pudding's 
smooth  as  satin."  She  sobered  then  and  shook 
her  head.  "Poor  little  Miss  Gracie,  don't 
know  one  end  of  a  tool  from  the  other,  up 
there  struggling  with  that  old  door." 

"What's  this,  Flo?"  Daddy  turned  in  the 
tloorway. 

"The  closet  door  in  the  guest  room  sticks 
something  awful,  sir.  Poor  little  lady  going  to 
tear  up  her  hands  with  them  old  tools." 

Daddy  sighed  faintly  and  strode  upstairs  to 
plane  the  gucsl-room-closct  door,  and  the 
next  time  I  saw  him  he  was  carrying  a  wing 
chair  upstairs,  and  the  next  lime  a  riKking 
chair  downstairs.  As  the  hours  advanced  I 
saw  him  once  or  twice  head  for  the  back  door, 
but  before  he  even  reached  the  kitchen  some- 
body called  him.  My  most  vivid  recollection 
of  him  that  day  was  standing  in  the  hall  with 
a  scrub  bucket  in  one  hand  and  can  of  paste 
wax  in  the  other,  turning  like  an  uneasy 
weather  vane  in  the  eye  of  a  hurricane  as 
mother  called  from  upstairs,  Flo  from  the 
kitchen.  Anne  from  the  living  room  and 
Tommy  from  the  porch. 

At  first  he  had  gone  about  amused  at  all  the 
buslle  and  indulgently  assisted  vsith  all  the 
little  chores;  but  his  amusement  wavered 
alter  a  while  and  gave  place  to  astonishment 
and  astt)nishment  ga\e  place  to  concern;  then 
he  began  lo  look  harried  and  at  last  he  was 
plainly  appalled.  He  acquired  a  mashed 
linger,  a  rip  in  his  trou.sers  and  a  burned  wrist ; 
he  was  fcstt)oned  with  cobwebs  and  smudged 
w  ith  ilust,  and  he  smelled  of  yellow  soap  and 
furniture  polish.  As  a  final  touch  to  his  over- 
all aspect,  an  exceedingly  dirty  dust  rag 
drooped  from  his  breast  pocket,  where  he  had 
ab.scntly  tucked  it.  handkerchiefiike. 

At  one  point  he  said  to  mother,  "Gracie, 
my  dear,  I  really  do  think  you  had  better  stop 
and  rest  for  a  while." 

"Are  you,"  mother  inquired  as  she  stitched 
the  rip  in  the  stair  carpet,  "stark,  raving  mad; 
or  are  you  attempting  to  be  funny?  Your 
cousin's  train,  we  assume,  arrives  in  two  hours. 
Please  find  me  some  carpet  tacks." 

The  telephone  rang  then.  I  answered  it  and 
got  a  mixture  of  the  telegraph  operator  in 
Portertown  and  Mrs.  Cutler's  children  who 
had  also  answered.  1  told  the  telegraph  opera- 
tor to  wait  a  minute  and  crossly  advised  the 
Cutlers  to  get  off  the  line.  It  silenced  them,  but 
they  didn't  hang  up:  I  could  hear  their 
wheezy  old  clock  strike  the  half  hour.  But 
when  the  telegraph  operator  gave  me  the  mes- 
sage the  Cutler  children  began  to  fight  and  all 
1  caught  was  that  the  wire  was  from  Cousin 
Dolly  (who  else?)  and  involved  a  change  of 
plan.  The  words  "will  advise  later"  were  clear 
enough. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  mother  called  wearily. 

I  hesitated  only  a  moment.  "Nothing,"  I 
said.  "Wrong  number." 

Everything  was  done  at  last.  Swept  and 
garnished.  Mother  collapsed  on  the  hall  sofa 
and  daddy  brought  her  a  cup  of  coffee  and  sat 
down  beside  her.  She  sipped  the  coffee  grate- 
fully. 

"You  know,  George,"  she  murmured  re- 
flectively, "if  1  had  the  strength,  I'd  throw  this 
at  you." 


"Yes,  darling,  I  know,"  said  daddy. 

They  sat  quietly  for  several  minutes,  mother 
sipping  coffee,  and  daddy  with  his  fingers 
laced  and  his  thumbs  revolving,  the  way  he  did 
when  he  was  thinking  nineteen  to  the  dozen. 

"How  in  heaven's  name,"  he  asked  at 
length,  meditatively,  "have  you  stood  it  all 
these  years?  I  never  had  any  idea  it  was  like 
this.  This  tremendous,  this  Herculean  prepara- 
tion. And  then,  when  she  comes,  she  is  so 
critical,  so  viciously  unappreciative!  Taking 
all  of  it  for  granted.  And  you .'"  His  voice  rose. 
"You!  Taking  you  for  granted!  And  I'm  no 
better.  How  have  you  stood  it,  Gracie?  And 
how  have  you  stood  me?" 


Mother  answered  crossly,  close  to  tears, 
"Because  I  love  you,  you  jackass." 

He  bent  his  head  and  sighed  miserably. 
"Well,  you  know,"  he  murmured,  "I  was 
really  thinking  of  you.  It  seems  to  me  I've^ 
given  you  so  little." 

"Oh,  George,  the  money?  We  live  such  a 
nice  life;  the  kind  of  life  we  all  like,"  she 
told  him.  "What  could  money  add  to  it?" 
She  turned  the  cup  around  in  the  saucer, 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "I  can  think,"  she 
went  on  reflectively,  "of  only  one  thing  in 
the  world  that  I  want  that  costs  money."  She 
meant  the  Meissen  soup  tureen,  of  course, 
and  daddy  knew  it. 
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Girls'  Camps 


Bryn  Afon  Rhinelander.  Wis. 

42n<l  St  axon.  Alt.  1750 ft.  300  acres.  Sailing;  Riding;  Tennis; 
I'l'iicing;  Kirtcry;  Aquaplaning;  Dancing;  Crafts.  Resident 
Physician  and  Nurse.  One  Counselor  for  every  four  girls. 
Brother  camp-  Camp  Ueerhorn  —  mi.  distant.  Booklet, 
letta  J.  Bfoodbrida*.  3906  E.  MTarten  Av«.,  Delrell,  Mich. 

Brown  Ladae  Mallett's  Bay.  Vt.  "One  of  Amer- 
fccwyc  ica'a  tinest  camps"  — 2  divisions. 
The  "  Buffs"  7-16;  The  "  Browns"  11-18.  Free  daily  riding 
for  all.  Water  skiing,  swimming,  sailing,  dramatics,  golf, 
riflery.  archery,  crafts,  trips.  No  "extras",  (iive  age. 
B(H>klet  l>olh  divisions.  Write  winter  office: 
Mrt.  H.  E.  Brown,  II  Corvar  Av*.,  Box  A,  Sciluote,  Matt. 

Moy-mo-dd-yo 

"Sunny  Wo(Kllan<l."  S.^rd  Vr.  Cornish,  Maine,  in  famed 
Sehago  Region.  80 girls,  6-18.  Varied  iirogram  indi\-idually 
scheduled  each  day.  Weekly  reiwjrls  to  parents.  Feature 
riditiK.  water  and  land  siKirts.  archery .  dancing,  crafts,  trips. 
Mr.  t  Mrt.  C.  C.  Potwion,  1 1  -F  Winilo  w  Rd.,  Woban,  Matt. 

Ogontz  White  Mountain  Camp 

I  .11  girl«  <)Ti  Ogoiit?  l  ake-.  iii  ;ir  Sugar  Hill,  N.H.  Aqua- 
plainiig.  swiriitning.  sailing.  g<ill.  ricliiig.  tennis.  Crafts,  na- 
ture study,  dancing,  music.  OuIiUkit  cooking.  Mt.  trips. 
1  utoriiig.  Caliins.  7M)  acres  of  wtxxls  and  meadows.  I7th  yr. 
HiK.klei    A|,|,y  A.  Sulhorlond,  Box  B,  Ogenli  Contor,  Pa. 

Boys'  A  Girls'  Camp 

Dr.  Johnsons  Camps  l^^T^^i^^^F^ 

Mf«)M.  h.arl.  f<ir  iHiyH  fi  16  Throe  I'int's.  for  girls  616 
Atliacrtit  ciiMi|>».  All  aclivitii-H  inc  ri<linK,  BwimminR. 
NiiiliiiK.  watrr  ikiinit.  Rolf,  lcnni<).  trips.  tiuiRic.  ilraina. 
Natiirr.  canii>craft  Jr.  Maine  (iuide.  lutoring.  ('ataloR. 
Arthur  B.  Johnson,  Bos  307  J,  Woilon,  Mostochutettt 
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capacity 
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7.  Tcl(-t>  I-  wiitiriB 

8.  Pcrponal  HyRiene 
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10.  Supervised  Study  & 
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■d  by  State  Kdutation  Dept. 
/>jv  (la^^r^  only  Cft  Hook  MS 

GRACE  DOWNS  ^'^cho-o" 

477  FIrtt  Av*.,  New  York  IS.  N.  Y. 

(Between  27lh  ami  28th  Streets)  OKegon  9  6440 


Katharine  Gibbs  outstandu 


<'Pg''ee  in  2  or  3  yrs.  Profos- 
Dryuni  WOlltSge  sional  training  for  business  lead- 
ership. Business  Administration:  Acctg..  Management. 
Marketing.  ICxec.  Secretarial:  Admin..  Legal,  Acctg..  Med. 
Business  Teacher-iid. :  4  yrs.  1-yr.  Sec'l  Diploma.  Coed. 
27  bldgs..  dorms.  Vet  appr.  96th  yr.  Sept..  Feb.  entrance. 
Catalog:     Ruth  West,  Bryant  College,  Providence  6,  R.  1. 

ig  training. 

^hree  practical  courses;  One- Year 
Secretarial.  Liberal  Arts-Secretarial  (two  years).  Special 
Course  for  College  Women.  Residences.  Personal  place- 
ment service.  For  catalog  write:  Admissions  Dean,  Boston 
16,21  Marlborough  St.;  New  York  17,  230  Pork  Ave.; 
Montclair,  N.J.,  33  Plymouth  St.;  Providence6,1 55  Angell  St. 

For  women.  Professional  sec- 
retarial training  combined 
with  advantages  of  living-in-Boston  available  to  high  school 
graduates.  2-year  Medical,  Legal.  Executive  courses.  1-year 
skills  course.  Excellent  resident  facilities  with  cultural, 
social  program.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough,  Pres.,  440  Beacon  St.,  Boston  15,  Moss. 

Latin  American  Institute  ^\^i:^^i,^^E^ 

ernment  &  Foreign  Service.  Exec.  Secretary.  Bi-lingual 
sec'y-  Foreign  trade  &  commerce.  Translator-Interpreter. 
Languages.  Coed.  Day  &  Evening — summer  courses.  Char- 
tered by  N.Y.  Bd.  df  Regents.  Residences  recommended. 

Room  218,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36 


Chandler  School 


SHORTHAND 


IN 


Famous  SPKEUWRl  T  IN'G  shorthand.  120  words 
per  minutf.  No  symbols;  no  machines.  L'ses 
.ABC's.  Learn  at  home.  Lowest  cost.  Over  500.000 
graduates.  Typing  available.  36th  Year  Write 
lor  F RER  booklet  to 


55  W. 


N.  Y.  36 


WEEKS 


Boys'  Camps 


Farragut  Naval  Camps 

Summer  of  adventure  on  Toms  River.  Boys  8-18  in  3  age 
groups.  Trips  on  6Vft.  flagship.  42  land  and  water  activi- 
ties. Modern  buildings.  2  gyms.  2  athletic  fields.  Approved 
summer  school  program  available.  Write  for  catalog. 
Forrogut  Noval  Camps,  Box  ABC,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 

Adirondack  Woodcraft  Camps 

Fun  and  Adventure  in  the  Woods.  34th  yr.  Boys  7-18.  Five 
age  groups.  2  private  lakes,  trout  stream  near  Old  Forge. 
Adirondack.  Canadian  canoe  trips.  Horsemanship.  Riflery, 
forestry,  fishing.  Moderate  inclusive  fee.  3  nurses.  Bklt 
William  H.  AbboH,  Director,  Box  2387,  Fayetteville,  N.Y, 

^#     l/\hn*c  ^  lakeside  Mountain  Camp.  Sandy  Beach  — 
JOnn  5  on  Hunter  Lake.  N.Y.  Boys  6-16.  2300  ft  ^ 
alt.  lC)Omi.from  N.V'.C.  Modern  buildings.  Lavatory  ineacl 
cabin.  Hot  showers.  Excellent  meals.  Recreational,  instruc  I 
tional  activities.  Mature,  professional  staff.  1  counsello 
for  every  4  boys.  Jesuit  Chaplain.  All  incl.  fee.  Catalog 
Robert  B.  Giegengack,Yale  Univ.  A.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn 

IHlAu/iIrl  The  Oldest  Private  Camp.  69th  year 
IUI«;WIIU  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  N.H.  For  boys.- 
^  <iivisions.  8  weeks  $495.  No  extras.  Riding.  Sailing 
canoe,  mountain  trips.  Coif,  riflery,  archery,  speedboat 
water  skiing,  aquaplaning,  music,  tutoring  Mature  Staff 
Doctor,  nurse.  Cabins  Booklet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  RoySi 
375  Otis  Street,  West  Newton  65,  Massachuseftt 


Medical  Technology 


Northwest  Institute  of  Medical  Laboro- 

f  Arv  Tckrhnimio  I-ount'^tl  1918.  M.  D.  Supervisioi 
fOry   lecnnique  (  ourses  to   12   mos.  in  clim 
laboratory.  X-ray  and  EKG.  Free  placement  service.  O 
classes  start  Jan.,  Apr.,  July.  Oct.  CI.  I.  approved.  Cat:  " 
341«  E.  Lake  Street,  Minneapolis  6,  Mil 


Franklin  School  of  Science  &  Arts 

Nationally  famous  for  excellence  of  training  in  Medica 
Technology  -  12  months;  X-Ray  Technology — 6  month? 
Me<lical  Secretary  —  12  months.  Top  paying  positions  wait 
ing.  Coed.  I*ree  I*lacemcnts.  Approved.  Founded  1919' 
Write  for  Catalog  A.  35,  5.  22nd  St.,  Phila.  3,  Pc 


Vocational 


Hotels  Call  for  Trained  Women 


fftt 


You  can  qualify  at  home  or  throug 
rcsi<!ent  classes  in  Washington  for  f 
well-paid  position  in  hotels,  motel 
clubs,  and  aiiartment  house  project 
Thousands  of  Lewis  graduates,  bol 
young  and  mature,  "making  good 
e\  erywhere  Get  into  this  fast-growii 
field  offering  sound,  substantial  oppc! 
t unities,  fine  living,  luxurious  8U, 
rounciings.  Previous  experience  prov' 
tion  in  I^wis  Nationwide  Placemei 


(lerj 


unnecessary.  Rrgist 

Service  KRKK.  Send  today  for  FREE  Book 

Courte  Approved  for  ALL  Veteran  Training. 

LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  ^Q'w^lfi 

Room    EC-549,    Woshington    7,    D.    C.   5!!. 


Home-Study  Schools 


HOW  TO 
GET 
INTO 


»lsJi 


There's  big  money  In  this  fascinating  field. 
I.C.S.  will  send  .vou  3  FREE  books  to  show 
you  how  to  qualify:    (1)    "How  to  Succeed." 
(2)  career  catalog.  (3)  sample  lesson.  Write: 
INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  86454B,  Scranton  IS,  Pa. 


101)  c 


Honi 


Chicago  School  of  Interior  Decoratic 

Home  study  training.  Approved   and  supervised.  " 
starting  point  for  career.  No  classes.  No  wasted  time.  _  _ 
and  work  kit  furnished.  Diploma  awarded.  Send  for  f  )I\r, 
Chicago  School  of  Interior  Decorai||[[ 
835  Diversey  Pkwy.,  Dept.  1373,  Chicogo 


American  School 


High    School    at    hor  '^Wr- 
Many  finish  in  2  ye*  ^ 
Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Prepa 
for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  texts  suppH 
Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.S.  subjects  already  cc 
pleted.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Free  Bulletin 
American  School  Dept.  H33,  Drexel  al  58th,  Chicogo 


WANT  TO  PLAY  PIANO 


DEAI)  ROSS.  45  W 


This  proven  successful  sho 
cut  method  teaches  you 
play  songs  in  only  15  m 
utes.  No  scales,  exercises, 
practice.  Secret  is  the  P 
ented  Automatic  Chord 
lector.  Send  for  Free  sairfc.  i 
Lesson.  Chord  Selector,  N  ,  "te 
Selector,  and  5  "play- 
once"  Songs.  Enclose  10* 
postage  and  handll 
45.  Dept.  R-9361,  New  Yotk 


I 
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Gazing  steadfastly  at  his  hands,  he  mut- 
ed harshly,  "Solid  brass  with  a  cast-iron 
n!" 

•'What?"  His  tone  of  voice  startled  her  as 
4ch  as  the  phrase. 

"1  was  merely  describing  the  of  jackass 
im,"  he  explained.  Then  he  jumped  to  his 
;t  and  strode  down  the  hall  and  snatched  his 
t  from  the  rack.  "If  I  knew  how  to  get  in 
.ich  with  that  rattlebrained,  wasp-tongued, 
d-mannered  female  Croesus,  I'd  tell  her  that 

ihe  ever  again  presumes  to  " 

'George!"   Mother  was  stunned.  "You 
I't  do  that!" 
'And  why  not?" 


"Why,  she's— she's  your  cousin." 

"And  you  are  my  wife!""  he  shouted  and 
stamped  to  the  front  door.  His  mouth  was 
grim  and  his  eyes  looked  the  way  they  did  the 
time  Tommy  kicked  mother  in  the  shins. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  mother  asked  in 
alarm. 

"Out,  my  dear,"  he  replied  shortly  and 
jammed  his  hat  on  his  head  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  him.  From  the  living-room 
window  Anne  and  I  watched  him  go  down  the 
front  walk  to  the  car,  the  dust  rag  flying  from 
his  pocket. 

"He's  going  to  derail  the  train,"  Anne 
stated  matter-of-factly. 


"Girls,"  mother  called,  and  when  we 
stepped  into  the  hall  she  held  out  the  coffee 
cup,  which  was  empty,  and  said,  "Take  this 
to  Flo,  please,  dear.  Now,  I  think,"  she  went 
on,  obviously  trying  to  think  something,  "I 
think  we  had  better  dress.  Yes.  Cousin 
Dolly's  train  will  be  here  in  an  hour.  If  she's 
coming  today.  And  I  presume  she  is."  She 
glanced  uneasily  toward  the  front  door.  "That 

is,  if  your  father  "  She  didn't  finish,  but 

looked  at  us  in  vague  alarm.  I  took  the  coffee 
cup  to  Flo,  who  was  washing  up  the  last 
odds  and  ends.  She  moved  on  cat  feet  between 
the  stove  and  sink,  her  mountainous  shoulders 
heaving  with  soundless  mirth. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

:  ADVERTISERS  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  SEND  BULLETINS  AND  ARRANGE  PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS.  IN  WRITING,  MENTION  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  380  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  IT,  NEW  YORK 


Uunior  Colleges 


irmont  College 


\  two-vrar  coMcKe  ftir  .t2.S 
ivoiiK-n:  l.TiiuiKil.  traiisf.T 
Asdociate  tU'Brc'cs.  Liber. il  arl>*.  i>rt-  proii-isional. 
ec.  art,  lUirHery  teacliiiix,  st-crftarial,  im-ilical  si-c*l, 
lical  tech..  Kencral,  Spacious  lulltui>  caiiii'Vis  in  Vcr- 
lt'8  winter  recreational  area.   17   bUUs.  (.lei-  Cluh. 
r.  Kat.  18.H.  CataloK.  R.  h.  Noble,  Prei.,  Monlpelier,  Vt. 


_|X^-J  Accreiliteil  Junior  t'olieKe  anil 

attOrd  (.Ollege  l.re,,aratory.  Develops  apli 
«  and  al>ilities.  Liberal  Art!*,  I'ine  Arts,  Vocational 
r»C8.  Healthful  location  in  foothills  Khle  RiclKC  Mts. 
ipus  of  \S  acri'H  all  sijorts.  S<icial  pcouruni.  Write  for 
linate  (lUniijMcH"  and  catalog. 

Jphn  C.  Simpion,  ll.D.,  Prat.,  Box  L-3,  Danville,  Va. 


REENBRIER 

Junior  ColieKe  Sl  2  yrs.  HlKt>  School.  In 
hfuKhrut  Alletfhentes.  147th  ytur.  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Carvvr  Courses.  Tersoii- 
al  Kuliluiu-e.  OutstaiHllniE  social.  s[>orttt 
proKrariis.    Flrepruor   suites.  Addah 
B.  McClaskey.  Dir.  of  Admiitio 
Box  L.  Lflwiiburg.  W.  Va. 


H'cum  Jr.  College 


[■'.ilucatioii  tu  coiiibiiii.-  ca- 
rter with  cuUiirc.  l-sl.  I'JIS 
lila'lflphia'f*  Main  l-iiu*.  diHtiuKuishril  L-ducatioiiai  & 
coinnuiiiily.  I'wo-year  assoc.  di-Krct-s  in  lilu-ral  arts, 
ry  school  ed..  inodical  ti*clinoI<>Ky.  mLTchan«lisiiiK. 
dran\a,  art.  bu-siness  f*t  medical  si  cly.  \\  riu-  for 
Harcum  Jr.  College,  Bryn  Mowr,  Po.  Box  J 


ehell  College 


Icnotinnational.  Small  classes*. 
I  academic  work;  specitic  \  ocai 
I  arts,  lerniiiial  hiisiuess  eillical 
)orniitorie!*.  l-^sl.  1S56.  Endowed 


tl  Jnnii>r 
ccrediled. 
n  li)r  ad- 
i.iK  Basic 


Kate:  $794.  t'alaloK. 

.  Montgomery*  Fre«.,  Mitchell  College,  Stalesville,  N.C. 

^^ft  College 

rls.  fully  accreilitetl.  Transfer,  terminal.  Liberal  Arts, 
ofesssiunal  courses.  Merchan<lising.  home  ec.  aecre- 
med.  sec'l.  Music,  art.  drama.  Individual  attt-niion. 
:laH!«es.  Si>orts,  ytoo\.  sym.  ICndowed.  llXKh  yr.  Catalog. 
It  Bishop,  President,  424  W.  Main  St.,  Danville,  Va. 


bier  Junior  College  ft^iir'^iSJ."  mo 

:hool  of  Horticulture.  Landscape  Design.  Horticul- 
.ib.  ,\rts.  l'llecti\  es  in  Horse  Husbandry  &  horseinan- 
*^uUy  accredite<L  A.S.  &  A. A.  degrees.  Co-ed.  15(( 
ir.  I'hila,  Clreenhouses,  gardens,  nurseries  &  stables 
.  Tennis,  swimming.  Social  Activ.  ^   Ambler,  Pa. 


Colleges 


tiols  Junior  College 


VoT   Men.  ICxecutive 
I'oursea    in  Business 
lisiration.  leading  to  degree.  Conser\ation  &  For- 
^ourses.  1500-acre  forest.  An  inx'estnient  in  Kdu- 
Unexcelled   location.   2lK)-acre  country  campus, 
dorms.  All  sports.  Limited  enrollment.  Jamet  L. 
l-ad.  Pres.,  Nichols  Junior  College,  Dudley  6,  Mass. 


ircAn  f^All^riA  A  liberal  arts  college 

|rson  ^-ith  required  special- 

in  radio,  television,  drama,  speech,  or  speech  and 

\i  therapy.  1- ully  accredited.  B.A..  B.S.,  M.A..  M.S. 
1.  Coetl.  College  owned  theatre,  radio  station, 
nic  TV  production  studio.  r>orms.  79th  yr.  Catalog. 

|dmitsions  Dean,  126  Beacon  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


lome  Study  Scliool 


PAY  POSITIONS  WITH 

[ENOTYPE 


Jtype  is  the  easy 
St  way  to  top-pay 
raphic,  secretarial, 
Durt  reporting  positions.  Easier  to  write 
ler  to  transcribe,  because  you  "take"  in 
'  easy-to-read  typewritten  letters, 
flight  opportunities  unlimited — and 
eld  is  wide  open  and  highly  inviting. 
I  can  learn  Stenotype  in  spare  time  at 
[without  interfering  with  your  present 
awcost — easy  terms.  Machine  included. 

THE  FACTS — send  today  for  your 
jpy  of  "Stenotyf)e,  For  Better  Busi- 
Tareers"  and  learn  how  quickly  you 
Iter  this  highly  profitable  profession. 
^LLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
A  Correspondence  Institution 
earborn  St.,  Dept.  346  ST,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Boys'  Schools 


PtiH^k  ChallMqe  io  education  u.  met  at ^ 


PEEKSKILL 


I2rith  yr.  Intensified  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  pro- 
gram for  students  of  ijood  or  above  avernqe  aliitity 
to  advnncA  to  htiiher  levels  in  Fundamentals  includ- 
iiiij  Mathematics,  Sciences,  Foreign  Lantjuage  and 
Enijlish  Composition.  Tills  program  which  be(ii ns  at 
7tl)  grade,  also  permits  capable,  interested  students 
to  enter  at  8th,  9th,  and  lOtb  grade  levels. 

Outstanding  record.  Boys  learn  to  study  through 
stimulatini)  instruction  in  small  classes,  men  teachers. 


\ch    subject    (k  cord  in  g  to 


Students  advance 

their  ability  under  flexdfle  uroupttiK. 

Military  training  develops  leadership,  self-disci • 
pli ne.   and  systematic   habits.   All   Sports  with  ex- 


Manlius 

I'  ounded  186^.  Kor  boys.  Accredited.  Grades 7-12. Comi)lete 
collcKe  preparalioii.  KOT'C.  Highest  U.S.  Army  ratitig  for 
o\iT  50  y<-ars,  126-acre  caiTipus.  Kemedial  reading.  Sports. 
Uantl.  SiinuiKT  sessitni.  l  ulorial  assistance.  Catalog. 

Robert  A.  Weekes,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


Bordentown  Military  Institute 

!■  ull>-  actTi-dilcd.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 
Aviation.  <>uistan<ling  record  of  college  entrance.  ROTC. 
Boys  taught  how  to  Htudy;  small  classes;  individual  atten- 
tion. All  sports.  Junior  School.  78ll>  yr.  Summer  session. 
Write  for  catalog     Registrar,  Box  403,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


FORK  UNION 

*  Our  ONESUBJECT  PLAN  of  study  inUp- 
per  School  (gnidi-s  4-12)  has  increased  hooor 
roll  50%.  IJevelopa  concciltralion.  Fully 
accredited.  ROTC  hichest  rating.  17  modero 

.    buildings,  2  completely  equipped  gyms.  2 
«  indoor  liools.  Splendid  environment,  excel- 
lent hralth  reioril  Junior  School  (cradtl 
■ir  4  8i  hu  ■•puate  boildiocs,  crm,  pool. 

Houiomolhen.  nlat  vear  1-ot  ONE  SUB- 
.   JKCl   I'L.AN  booklet  and  catalog  write: 
Or.  J, C, Wicker.  Bo»  S63,  Fork  Union, Va. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★*★ 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


1 


DAwbi^MAM  Boys  taught  how  to  Study. 

rerKIOmen  Graduates  attend  leading 

colleges,  uitiversities.  Homelike  atiuosphere.  Grades  8-12. 
Sports,  activities  for  all.  Modern  dormitories.  Near  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia.  85th  year.  Summer  school.  Write 
for  catalog. 

Stephen  A.  Raber*<,  Headmaster,  Penntburg,  Penna. 

The  Sewanee  Military  Academy 

Division  Univ.  of  the  South.  Fully  accredited.  Grades  8-12. 
Small  classes.  Individual  attention.  Boys  Taught  to  Study. 
KO  rC  Highest  Rating.  .Ml  sports.gym,  indoor  pool.  10.000- 
acre  mountain  domain.  Kpiscopal.  92nd  year.  Catalog. 
Col.  Craig  Alderman,  Supt.,  Box  L,  Sewanee,  Tenneoee 

Miami  Military  Academy  s''h?pan°Jcharact"r: 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory  high  school.  Junior 
School.  Small  clas,ses.  Boys  learn  to  study.  National  De- 
fense Cadet  Coriis  Honor  School.  Sports,  sailing;  pool.  ,(5 
acres  on  Bi.scayne  Bay.  Moderate  fee.  .Uth  year.  Catalog. 
Col.  F.  R.  Williami,  10603  Biscoyne  Blvd.,  Miami  38,  Flo. 


Girls'  Scliool 


Samuel  Ready  School      Resident  and  day. 

Accredited  preiiaration  for  college.  Music,  art.  dramatics, 
dancing;  secretarial.  Daily  chapel,  family  life  emphasised. 
Siiorts  20-acre  campus.  Modern  buildings,  hst.  18»/. 
C  atalog.  Mitt  Evangeline  lewit,  Headmittrett, 

5126  Baltimore  National  Pike,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 

Girls'  School 
Switzerland 


,      /»■     .    I    •  St     Blaise,    Neuchatel.  French 

La  tnaielainie  Switzerland.  Preparatory  School 
for  Girls  H-18.  College  Board  prep  in  Knglish.  Languages. 
Also  post-graduate  finishing  school  Home  tconomics 
secretarial  courses.  .Ml  sports.  Optional  winter  Si  summer  at 
Gstaad.  Tours  to  Italy  and  l^rancc.  .Mso  summer  session. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Jobin,  Principal 

Coeducational  School 

,        1   A  1.,.^..       Near  Milwaukee.  Chi- 

Wayland  Academy    cago.  coed.  coiiege  prep 

Grades  9-12.  Fullv  accredited.  Limited  enrollment,  indi- 
vidual attention.  Christian  environnient  Graduatesin  lead- 
ing colleges.  Drama,  music,  speech.  Athletics  for  all  2 
gyms.  po5l.  Winter  sports.  Ice  Carnival.  Dorms.  Kst.  1855. 
Catalog.  R.  A.  Patterton,  Hdm.,  Box  87,  Beover  Pom,  Witc. 


Fine  A  Applied  Arts 

.....  X  A -»  115th  year.  Profes- 
MoOre  inStlft'te  Ot  Art  slonal  College  for 
Career  Women  Fully  accredited  4-year  B.F  .A.  or  B.S  de- 
cree prog?Zs  Internationally  kiKiwn  a"ist-instructors^ 
Advertising  Art  Art  Kd..  Fashion  Design  &  Illus..  Interior 
&  Textile  D«ign.  Painting  &  Illustration  New  can^pus^m 
Sept.  Catalog.  1384  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  21,  Po. 


Ray-Vogue  Schools 

Commercial  Art.  Photography.  Interior  Decoration.  Dre^ 
l>°."ign  Fashion  Merchandising  with  M°de.l'ng  Ff^h'°" 
llli^fntion  Coed  Attract  ve  residence  for  girls,  hnter  1st 
N  on  of  month  VVrite  Registrar.  Room  706.  Specify  course. 
Ray.Vogue  Sehoolt,  750  N.  Michigon  Ave.,  Chicago  11 


Admiral  Farragut  Academy 

Foully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River.  New 
Jersey;  St.  Petersburg,  h'lorida.  Naval  training.  Separate 
Junior  Schools.  Testing,  guidance  for  college  aiul  career. 
Sports,  boats:  bands.  Slimmer  camp  and  school.  Catalog. 
Adm.  Farragut  Academy,  Box  AB,  Tomt  River,  New  Jert ey 

Carson  Long 

Military  School.  Itducates  the  whole  boy — physically, 
mentally,  spiritually.  How  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how 
to  live.  Prepares  for  college  and  life.  Grades  6-12.  12.1rd 
year  of  character  building.  Rate  SI -150.00. 

Box  10,  New  Bloomfleld,  Pa. 


ALLEY  Forge 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 


"Af  the  Nation's  Shrine"  Prepare  your 
boy  to  enter  leading  colleges  and  at  the 
same  time  be  trained  for  a  commission  in  the  Armed 
Services.  Small  classes,  highest  academic  standards 
Prep.  School,  grades  9  thru  12  &  Jr.  College,  fully  ac- 
crerlited.  All  sports.  Arty..  Cav..  Infantry.  Band.  Senior 
Div.  ROTC.  Catalog.  Radnor  Rd..  Wayne.  Pa. 


New  York  Military  Academy 

Develops  today's  Youth  for  tomorrow's  world  by  building 
mind.  body,  character,  leadership.  R.O.T.C.  Graduates 
all  colleges.  Infantry.  Aeronautics.  Artillery.  Band  scholar- 
ships. Grades  1-12.  Catalog,  list.  1889. 

17  Academy  Ave.,  Cornwoll-on-Hudton,  N.  Y, 

Massanutten  Military  Academy 

60th  yr.  Accredited.  New  Dorm  &classrooms.  Small  classes. 
College  Preparatory.  Supervised  study.  ROTC.  Band,  Rifle 
team.  Riding.  Tennis.  Football.  Basketball.  Baseball.  Ath- 
letics for  all.  Gym.  Pool.  Grades  7-12.  Catalog.  Col.  R. 
J.  Benchoff,  Hdmr.,  Wooditock  4,  Va.  (Shenandoah  Vol.) 


Greenbrier  Military  School 

147th  yr.  The  School  of  Achievement.  7th  &  8th  grades  & 
H.S.  and  P.G.  Dept.  ROTC.  2.i00ft.  elev.  White  Sulphur 
Springs'  golf  &  swim  pool.  Modern  gym  &  new  Rifle  range. 
Athletics.  Band.  Glee  Club.  Summer  Camp.  For  Catalog 
write  0.  T.  Moore,  Box  J-601,  Lewitburg  6,  W.  Va. 

Hargrove  Military  Academy  ("Je^'^  foilel; 

preparatory,  general  courses.  Grades  6-12.  How-to-study 
training;  remedial  reading;  individual  guidance.  Whole- 
some Christian  influence.  Separate  Junior  School.  All 
sports.  Summer  School.  F'ounded  1909.  Catalog: 

Col.  Joteph  H.  Cotby,  Pret.,  Box  L,  Chatham,  Virginia 

al«r\-.  — —  — U  A  leading  preparatory  school  for  boys. 
IVtCUOnOgn  Grades  1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Semi- 
military.  Outstanding  preparation  for  all  colleges  and  the 
service  academies.  Small  classes.  Individual  guidance. 
Music,  activities.  Sports.  80  horses;  2  gyms,  indoor  pool. 
8.15-acrecountrycampusnear Baltimore.  l-Zst.  187J. Catalog. 
Robert  L.  Lomborn,  Ed.  D.,  Box  1 17,  McDonogh,  Maryland 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 

Boys  planning  to  attend  engineering  schools  and  leading 
colleges  need  thorough  preparation.  T.M.I,  provides  that 
foundation.  Over  90' ,  of  graduates  enter  colleges.  Grades 
8-12.  Small  classes.  Summer  School.  86th  year.  Catalog. 
Colonel  C.  R.  Endtley,  Jr.,  Pret.,  Box  810,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional  leaders  started  here. 
4-vr  High  School;  separate  2-yr.  College.  Accred.  Sr.  ROTC. 
C  AA  flying.  Modern  bidgs..  country  club.  Sports  for  all;  pool. 
Summer  school;  also  younger  boys'  camp.  80th  yr.  Catalog. 
Col.  J,  M,  Sellerf,1839  Waihington  Place,  Lexington,  Mo. 


STAri^TOX 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

In  Beautiful  Shenandoah  'Valley. 
Thorough  college  preparation; 
fully  accredited.  Individual  guid- 
ance. Band.  All  sports.  '2  gyms. 
Pool.  Fine  health  record.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  Separate  Junior 
School.  Illus,  Catalog  write  Supt. 
S  M.A.  BO'S  J-3.  Staunton,  'Va. 
BASIC  COURSE  R.O.T.C.  BY 
U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTORS. 


Founded  I860 


"Flo?"  I  said. 

But  her  only  answer  was  to  gasp  for  breath 
and  surrender  herself  to  another  silent  earth- 
quake of  amusement. 

Thirty  minutes  later  we  were  dressed  and 
assembled  in  the  hall  waiting,  presumably, 
for  daddy  to  return  with  the  car  so  that  we 
could  meet  the  train.  Mother  kept  putting  on 
her  hat  and  taking  it  off  again  and  Tommy 
kept  moaning,  "Why  did  God  make  com- 
pany?" and  presently:  "Where's  daddy?" 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  Mother  sighed  fervently, 
and  at  that  moment  daddy's  car  pulled  up 
before  the  front  gate  and  the  telephone  began 
to  ring.  We  all  jumped  to  our  feet  and  col- 
lided with  one  another  in  a  scramble  for  the 
door  and  the  telephone. 

As  mother  opened  the  door  for  daddy, 
Anne  grabbed  the  telephone  and  I  grabbed 
Tommy  to  keep  him  from  jumping  on  daddy, 
who  entered  wearing  his  hat  at  the  same  wild 
angle  as  when  he  left,  with  the  dust  rag  still 
drooping  from  his  breast  pocket  and  carry- 
ing in  both  hands  the  great  Meissen  soup 
tureen. 

While  Tommy  kicked  me  in  the  shins  and 
Anne  argued  furiously  with  Mr.  Claridge  on 
the  telephone,  mother  stood  before  daddy 
clasping  her  hands  and  weeping: 

"Oh,  George,  you  are  a  jackass,  and  a 
solid-gold  one!" 

Flo  stood  in  the  doorway  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  arms  folded,  and  her  face  bore  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  expression. 

"But  which  came  firsi,  Mr.  Claridge?" 
Anne  was  squeaking  with  irritation.  She  put 
her  hand  over  the  mouthpiece  and  said,  "The 


Don't,  like  the  cat,  try  to  get  more  out 
of  on  experience  than  there  is  in  it. 
The  cat,  having  sat  upon  a  hot  stove 
lid,  will  not  sit  upon  a  hot  stove  lid 
again.  Nor  upon  a  cold  stove  lid. 

MARK  TWAIN 

Following  the  Equator 


telegraph  operator  at  Portertown  phoned 
two  telegrams  to  Mr.  Claridge  because  they 
couldn't  reach  us  by  phone.  But  he  doesn't 
know  which  one  came  first." 

"What's  the  difference?"  I  asked. 

"Only  that  one  says  she's  never  going  to 
speak  to  Clarence  Dunn  again  and  she's  ar- 
riving tonight  and  the  other  says  she  and 
Clarence  have  eloped." 

Anne's  announcement  fell  with  a  thud  in  the 
hollow  silence  that  followed.  Presently  daddy 
spoke. 

"I  can  hardly  think  it  makes  any  difference 
one  way  or  another,"  he  said.  "Just  thank  Mr. 
Claridge  and  tell  him  to  forget  the  whole 
business.  And  when  you've  done  that,  please 
leave  the  phone  off  the  hook." 

"Are  you  hungry,  darling?"  mother  said. 

"Yes,"  yelled  Tommy. 

Mother  glanced  vaguely  at  Tommy.  "I  was 
speaking  to  your  father,"  she  murmured  and 
took  the  Meissen  tureen  from  daddy  and 
turned  toward  Flo.  "Here,  Flo.  Be  very  care- 
ful with  this.  We'll  have  supper  now.  We 
won't  wait  for  Miss  Dolly." 

"Oh.  Doy,  fried  chicken!"  Tommy  shouted. 

"No,"  mother  corrected  him  quietly,  "we 
will  have  soup  tonight,  if  Flo  can  manage 
that." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Flo  and  her  eyes  slipped  to- 
ward daddy.  "I  expect  I  can  manage  most  any- 
thing you  want.  Miss  Gracie." 

She  moved  majestically  down  the  hall,  hold- 
ing the  tureen  proudly  as  though  it  were  a 
trophy.  She  turned  in  the  doorway. 

"What  if  Miss  Dolly  come?" 

"There'll  be  plenty,"  mother  said.  "It's 
such  a  nice  big  tureen." 

"Big  enough,"  daddy  murmured,  "for  her 
to  submerge  her  head  and  take  a  deep  breath. 

Flo  failed  to  smother  an  explosive  shriek 
of  laughter.  Recoverinu  herself,  she  said. 
"Mistuh  George,  you  favor  them  big  putty 
dumplings  or  them  \ktle  slippery  ones 

"Whatever  Miss  Grace  wants  is  all  right 
with  me,  Flo."  , 

"V         •    "    1...  sTl'd  SO/t'y-  END 

Yes,  sir,   she  saiu  » 
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On  (jjikxmiiMOAiA  \}ake  ojj^&i  to  new  newh&i^  oj  iko.  Colmbia  @  CU 

 ,r==   I   nwirfiTMnTnTTnfmMli  1 1  ^ 


DORIS  DAfS 
eREATESTHITS 


SING 

ALONG 
WITH 

MITCH 

MITCH  MILLER  *N0  THE  6ANS 


Frank  Sinatra 
FEEUNG 


ERROLL  GARNER 

PARIS  IMPRESSIONS 
VOL.1 


13. 12  songs  -  Love 
Me  or  Leave  Me, 
It's  Magic,  etc. 


12.  This  musical  paint- 
ing has  become  an 
American  classic 


15.  16  favorites-You 
Are  My  Sunshine, 
Sweet  Violets,  etc. 


47.  Pianistic  fireworks 
abound  in  these 
2  romantic  scores 


62.  Blue  Skies,  Mean 
to  Me,  Nearness 
of  You,  9  more 


JOHNNYS     I  »i 
GREATEST  HITS 

JOHNNY  MATHIS 

CHANCtS  AR[  •  I*[lfiH  l<l  Ulm 
NOi  fO»  M[  10  SA(  ■  »I11D  IS  IHE  HIN 
com  10  ME  ■  WJNOERflll.  WONOERFU 
PLUS  6  OTHERS 


46.  8  numbers-Louise 
Moulin  Rouge,  I 
Love  Paris,  etc. 


.  "...superb. ..most 
sensuousof ensem- 
bles," N.Y.  Times 


44.  A  dozen  hit  tunes 
—  performed  by 
12  pop  artists 


11.  No  Love,  I  Look 
at  You,  Warm  and 
Tender,  12  in  all 


ANY  SIX 


NUTCRACKER  SUITE 
%^t*>  P^RGYNT 
'  '  BOLERO 
CLAIR  DE  LUNE 


PHIUDEIPHIA  ORCH  ORMANDV 


of  these  superb  [High-Fidelity 


14.  This  great  show 
album  is  the  all- 
time  best-seller 


60.  Dream  Girl,  A  Kiss 
In  the  Dark, 
Toyland,  9  more 


26.  4  brilliant  works- 
played  by  "World's 
Greatest  Orch." 


34.  Newport  Up,  Jeep's 
Blues,  Festival 
Junction -2  more 


COLUMBIA 


RETAIL  VALUE  UP 


TO  $2988 


RAYCONNIFFani)  orchestra 

•S  MARVELOUS 


NEW  WORLD 
SYMPHONY 


if  you  join  the  Columbia  (g)  Record  Club  now- and  agree  to  purchase  only  5  selections  during  the  coming  12  months 


5.  The  Way  You  Look 
Tonight,  Where  or 
When,  10  more 


20.  "Ravishingly  pe 
formed,"  High 
Fidelity  Magazir 


BEETHOVEN: 
EMPEROR  CONCERTO 

CASUDtSIlS,  Tim 

MITROPOIILOS 

KW  TORK  PlllltRMONIC 


THE  DESERT  SONG 

NELSON  EDDT-DOIIEn>  MORROW 


REX  HARRISON 
JULIE  ANDREWS 
MV  FAIR  LADY 


Or.g"' 


KOSTELANETZ 

•nd  hit  Orchcfttra 

WOMfiNTiC  MUSIC  OF 

RACHIVIANINOFF 


18.  The  intense  drama 
of  this  work  is 
here  fully  realized 


17.  Romberg's  roman- 
tic operetta  Is 
alwaysa  joytohear 


22.  Mozart's  last  work 
-called  "an  opera 
for  the  angels" 


1.  Make  the  Man  Love      48.  Rain  in  Spam,  I 
Me  Smoke  Gets  in  Could  Have  Danced 

Your  Eyes,  10  more  All  Night,  etc. 


28.  Hauntingly  lovely 
music-beautifully 
played 


61 


A  hi-fi  thriller. 
Six  stirring  over- 
tures and  marches 


27.  Orig,  performances 
of  11  Goodman 
Classics  in  Swing 


38.  12  beloved  hymr 
-LetHim  In.Swe 
Hour  of  Prayer,  el 


Mbei  t  Schweitzer 

BACH 


■iml  liiciiP  inCMinoi 
I  iiyue  in  A  MiiM 

and  liiRiic 
ifi  G  Minot 


RUDOLF  SEBKIN 
BEETHOVEN'"" 


EODV  DUCHIN 
STORV 


BEETHOVEN: 

SYMPHONY  No.  9  ("Choral") 
BRUNO  WALTER 
N[W  YORK  PHIUARMONK 
Soloists,  Westminsttf  Choir 


7.  Jezebel,  High  Noon. 
I  Believe,  Jealousy, 
Granada,  7  more 


10.  Schweitzer's  inter- 
pretations of  three 
Bach  organ  works 


21.  13  Jazz  Greats  per- 
form Honeysuckle 
Rose,  Laura,  etc. 


50.  3  popular  sonatas 
played  with  rare 
keyboard  artistry 


19.  Duchin  plays  The 
Man  I  Love,  April 
Showers,  13  more 


63.  A  truly  inspired 
performance  of 
this  majestic  work 


9.  Complete  score  of 
Rodgers&Hammer- 
stein's  great  hit 


58.  Istomin  captures 
all  the  poetry  and 
passion  of  Chopin 


49.  ".  .  .  lustrous 
sound"-Higti  F 
delity.  7  waltze 


ROY  HAMILTON 


YOU'LL 
NEVER 
WALK 
ALONE 


SCHUBERT: 

UN(INlNHi;i)  SYMPHONY 
MENDELSSOHN 

MIDSUMMtR  NIGHl  S  DRLAM 


PHIUOELPHIA  ORCH  .  ORMANDV 


LEVANT  PLAYS  GERSHWIN 


RHAPSODY  IN  BLUE 
CONCERTO  IN  F 
ANAMERIGMINPMIS 


OlSTRAKH 

MENDEISSOHN  mfii  HOZttI 

VIOLIN  CONCeilTOS 
Tk«  PWiMyku  Orcktitu.  Owad) 


29.  The  "Big  Voice" 
Sings  Ebb  Tide,  I 
Believe,  10  more 


16.  Two  ever-populjr 
classics-superbly 
performed 


33.  Three  great 
Gershwin  works- 
on  one  record 


51.  September  Song,  I 
Love  Paris,  House 
of  Flowers,  etc. 


39.  Exciting  perform- 
ances of  two 
colorful  scores 


23.  You  Belong  to  Me, 
Far  Away  Places, 
10  more  numbers 


54.  B.  ,^  -  ertos 
that  gleam  with 
sprightly  melodies 


25.  Come  to  Me,  That's 
My  Desire,  Some- 
oneLikeYou,9more 


2.  The  most  popul; 
of  Tchaikovsky'^ 
lovely  symphom 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  Mail  coupon  to  receive  6  records  for  $3.98  n 


COLUMBIA  ©  RECORD  ClUB.  Dept.  229-2 

Terre  Haute,  Indiono  .  ..^  .,.>.  , 

I  acceot  vour  offer  and  have  indicated  at  the  right  the  six 
Jecords  I  w^h  to  receive  for  $3.98.  plus  small  mailing  charge. 
Enroll  me  in  the  following  Division  of  the  Club: 
(cheek  one  box  only) 

□  Classical       □  Listening  ond  Dancing       □  Jaix 

□  Broadway.  Movies.  Television  and  Musical  Comedies 

I  agree  to  purchase  five  selections  from  ^^^e  more  than  2<K>  to  be 
offered  during  the  coming  12  months,  at  regular  list  price 
pfus'smal"  mfiling  charge.  For  every  two  additional  selectio^^ 
I  accept,  I  am  to  receive  a  12"  Columbia  or  Epic  Bonus  record 
of  my  choice  FREE. 


Name  

(Please  Print) 


AMrcH. 


ti,-   IQNE  Hofe  

"caNADA:  Prices  slinhtly  higher,  address  il-13  Sohp  St  .  r^on'o  2^ 
If  vou  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited  to  an  established  Columbia  or 
Epic  record  dealer,  authorized  to  accept  subscriptions,  flu  In  below: 


Dealer's  Name 
Dealer's  Address 


CIRCLE 

1 

2 

5 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


6  NUMBERS: 
19  39 


.  .  a  convenient  method  of  acquiring,  systematically  and  under  exper 
guidance,  an  outstanding  record  library  of  the  music  you  en|oy  most  - 
at  far  less  than  the  usual  cost! 


20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

33 

34 

38 


44  I 
46  I 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
SI 
54 
58 
60 
61 
62 

63 

K-4S 


JL-  You  receive  ANY  6  of  the  superb  12"  high- 
fidelity  records  shown  here  for  only  $3.98 
•X-  Your  only  obligation  as  a  member  is  to 
purchase  five  selections  from  the  more  than 
200  Columbia  and  Epic  records  to  be  offered  in 
the  coming  12  months.  Thus  you  actually  receive 
eleven  records  for  the  price  of  six  -  a  saving 
of  more  than  40%  on  your  record  purchases 
^  After  purchasing  only  five  records  you  receive 
a  12"  Columbia  or  Epic  Bonus  record  of  your 
choice  free  for  every  two  additional  selections 
you  buy 

^  You  enroll  in  any  one  of  the  Club's  four  musi- 
cal  Divisions:  Classical;  Listening  and  Dancing; 
Broadway,  Movies.  Television  and  Musical  Come- 
dies; Jazz 


a-  Each  month  the  Club's  staff  of  musica 
perts  selects  outstanding  recordings 

every  field  of  music  .  .  .  music  that  deserv 

place  in  any  well-planned  library.  These  seiec 

are  described  in  the  Club  Magazine,  which 

receive  free  each  month 

JL.  You  may  accept  or  reject  the  selectio 
your  Division,  take  any  of  the  other  re 

offered,  or  take  NO  record  in  any  pai  ticular ' 

JL-  You  may  discontinue  membership  at  an) 
after  purchasing  five  records 

JL  The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and 
^  at  the  regular  list  price  of  $3.98  (Cla 
Selections,  $4.98),  plus  small  mailing  char 
*  Mail  coupon  today  to  receive  your  six  r« 


1 

loV 

f 
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Dealer  s  Aadrejs  ■  •  ■  •   ^  _  _  ^  ^  aJ 


es;  idic 

COLUMBIA  (S)   RECORD   CLUB  Xe.re  H-u.e.  .nC.. 

®Cnlumbi»  Records  sales  Corp..  1059   -S)  -C..lumt,ia."  (ft.  ■  Kp.c. 


MAGAZINE  WOMEN  BELIEVE  IN 


>  V 


APRIL 

1959  35c 


DAPHNE  du  MAURIER 


'THE  ALIBI" 


PARTY  DISH": 

DAVE  GARROWAY 


"I  DESPISE 
NAGGING  WOME^•" 

CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED? 


CONDENSED  NOVEL 

THE  GOOD  WIVES  OF  SK3LLEY  ROAD 

COMPLETE  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


HOW  DOES  A 

$200,000-A-YEAR  MAN  l  \V^ 

AND  SPEND  HIS  INCOfViE? 


UTiFUL,  BRILLIANT...  CAST' LLO,  M^i POC H ER  FASHIONS 

IGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  LADIES    H^VJI  uOURNAL 


TELL  ME  DOCTOR: 

"IS  IT  ALWAYS  I 
THE  DAUGHTER'S  FAULT?"  ^ 


I 


THE   DALES   GAVE   TEEN-AGE   SUSAN    HER   VERY  OWN  ROOM 

the  Armstrong  Linoleum  floor  has  no  dirt-catching  cracks,  quiets  footsteps 


The  moderate  cost  of  Armstrong  Linoleum,  in- 
stalled by  experts,  was  a  nice  surprise  for  the  Dales. 
They  decided,  rather  than  try  to  put  down  a  Hoor 
themselves,  to  leave  the  job  to  professionals.  For 
Susan's  bedroom-bath,  they  chose  Spatter  Style  5030. 


The  experienced  craftsman  laid  tlu>  ^i\■foot-wide  sheets 
ot  Armstrong  Linoleum  so  skillfuih.  the  floor's  two  seams 
are  almost  invisible.  No  dust-trapping  cracks  in  this 
smooth  surface.  When  Mr.  Dale  saw  the  flawless  job,  he 
was  mighty  glad  a  professional  had  put  down  the  floor. 


There's  quiet  downstairs  even  when  Susan  and 
her  pals  play  upstairs.  That's  because  Armstrong 
Cushion-Eze  Underlayment  was  put  down  with  the 
linoleum.  A  soft  laver  of  foam  quiets  footsteps,  re- 
duces noise  carried  through  the  floor  to  rooms  below. 


SEND  25<  FOR  "SUCCESSFUL  DECORATING,"  32  pages  of  ideas  In  color  for  every  room. 
Available  free  is  a  descriptioi  of  this  goy  beHroom  for  a  girl.  Write  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  5904  King  Street,  loncaster,  Po.  In  Cocada,  Dept  49-A,  Box  919,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


APMSTCJONG  CinCLE 


THEATRE,      ALTERNATE  WEDNESDAY 


NIGHTS, 


C  BS-TV 


(^)-mstrong 

THE    MODERN    FASHION  IN 

FLOORS 


I 

Not  a  whisper  of  bod  breath 
with  new  I  pa  no 

. . .  //  leaves  your  mouth  antiseptically  clean 


NEW! 


iow  clean  can  a  tooth  paste  leave  your  teeth  .  .  . 
'our  mouth  .  .  .  your  breath?  Antisepticalhj  clean  — 
.vhen  you  use  new  Ipana^^  with  germ-killing  \\'D-9. 

Ipana  cleans  not  just  your  teeth  but  your  whole 
Tiouth  with  a  penetrating,  decay -germ  killing  foam. 
Laboratory  tests  prove  it  is  more  effective  even  than 
eading  mouthwashes. 

Note  the  distinct  taste 

The  moment  you  taste  new  Ipana  you  know  it  is  clif- 
erent.  You  can  practically  feel  it  working.  And 


Ipana's  after-taste  is  clean  and  refreshing. 

Ipana's  distinct  taste  and  refreshing  after-taste  tell 
you  that  your  mouth  and  breath  are  clean.  So  use 
Ipana  regularly. 

Children  like  Ipana,  too.  And  it  has  ticice  the 
decay-germ  killing  power  of  any  other  leading  tooth 
paste. 

For  the  whole  family,  get  new  Ipana  with  germ- 
killing  WD-9.  In  the  tube  with  the  BIG  cap  ...  or 
the  new  handy  pressure  can. 


ipan^ 

Touch-n-BrusHl 


Try  Ipana  in  the 
handy  pressure  can. 

SAVE  100 
Compare : 

Not        .  .  .  you  pay  only  88* 


ipana 


I 


In  the  new  tube  with  the  big  cap 


IPANA    IS   ANOTHER   FINE   PRODUCT  OF   BRISTOL  MYERS 
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Yardley  products  for  Americans  are  created  In  England,  and  finlstied  in  the  U.S.A.  from  ttie  original  English  formulae,  combining  Imported  and  domestic  ingredients.  Yardley  of  London,  Inc.,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 


ow  in 


RED 
ROSES 


new 


SPRAY  MIST 


by 

YARDLEY 


led 


PR,AY 
M  1ST 


Scent  yourself  at  the  touch  of  a  button         Here's  fragrance  in  its  most 
delightful,  easiest  to  use  form!  A  light  touch  on  the  button  surrounds  every  inch 
of  you  with  a  lovely,  lingering  mist  of  your  favorite  Yardley  scent.  And  there 
are  hundreds  of  long-lasting  sprays  in  each  bottle.   Yours  to  enjoy,  not  only  in 
the  newest,  Red  Roses,  but  in  four  other  famous  Yardley  fragrances. 


I- 


Yardley  Spray  Mist 
also  available  in 
English  Lavender 
Bond  Street 
April  Violets 
Flair 

only  $0  eoch 


''2 

( plus  tax) 


.NTENTS. 
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AND  SO  MUCH  LOVELIER! 
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Jan  Westcott 


One  of  the  great  story- 
tellers of  this  or  any 
other  month.  Daphne 
DU  Maurier  has  turned 
out  another  short  chiller 
(The  Alibi,  page  66). 
She  is  perhaps  best 
k  ^^^^^^^^  known  for  that  unfor- 
gettable  novel,  Rebecca, 
Daphne  Jit  MauriiT  but  Frenchman' s  Creek, 
Jamaica  Inn  and  My 
Cousin  Rachel,  among  others,  will  also  be 
long  remembered.  In  private  life,  she  is  Lady 
Browning,  of  Menabilly,  Par,  Cornwall,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Frederick  A.  M.  Browning,  a 
lieutenant  general  in  World  War  II  and  a 
leader  of  the  Allied  air-borne  forces.  In  an 
essay  Daphne  du  Maurier  once  extolled  the 
delights  of  an  existence  built  upon  doing 
nothing,  but  she  apparently  doesn't  believe 
in  this  way  of  life  for  herself  Besides  having 
written  some  sixteen  books,  she  is  the 
mother  of  three  children.  Sailing  and  walk- 
ing are  her  recreations.  On  cold  days  she 
bundles  up  in  a  warm,  scarlet,  gold-braided 
military  greatcoat  which  belongs  to  her  hus- 
band and  takes  solitary  walks  along  the  rug- 
ged Cornish  coast,  plotting,  we  like  to  imag- 
ine, her  next  bit  of  suspenseful  literature. 

rfHjj^H  The  Queen's  Grace  (sec- 
^^^^1  ond  part  on  page  64)  is 
^^^H  Jan  Wesicoits  sixth 
„.^^H  novel  and  there  are  six 
'  t^H^  children,  four  girls  and 
.  1  r  'wo  boys,  in  her  big  old 
— ^  house  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia.  The  house 
is  usually  jumping,  she 
says,  because  four  of  the 
children  are  in  their 
teens.  "I  write  during  the  peaceful  hours  of 
the  morning,  from  nine  to  twelve,  unless  it 
is  school-vacation  time  or  one  of  the  chil- 
dren is  sick.  Several  of  them  can  get  sick  at 
once,  but  they  never  seem  to  have  a  debilitat- 
ing disease  which  puts  them  peacefully  to 
sleep  or  allows  them  to  turn  off  their  radios. 
Myself,  I  succumb  almost  never,  except 
that  last  year,  while  trying  to  finish  The 
Queen,  I  got  the  mumps."  Her  husband, 
Robert  Barden,  is  a  doctor.  She  took  three 
years  to  write  The  Queen's  Grace — "and  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  without  the  help  of 
Otelia  Baskerville,  our  cook  and  general 
factotum,  who  takes  care  of  all  of  us." 

^^^^Hjj^l^  "Occupation  'writer' 

^^Pm^^^^^  seems  to  others  a  very 

^^^^^K  pleasant  way  to  make  a 

H^jl^^^^H  living,"  Jan  Spiess  tells 

u^-  you  lil^c  '>^- 

^BLSi^^^^H  ing  on  a  seesaw — in  the 
^■^^^Hj^H  depths  one  day  (a  re- 
^^^^^^^  jection),  on  the  clouds 

^  the  next  (Journal  likes 

Jan  Spiess  Good  Wives  of  Skilley 

Road,  page  62).  I  was 
bom  in  Sante  Fe,  went  to  a  variety  of 
schools  and  ended  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia—good marks  in  literature  and  his- 
tory, bad  in  mathematics.  By  some  quirk  of 
fate  both  of  my  sons  are  fine  mathematicians, 
and  they  like  to  write  too.  I  wrote  my  first 
short  story  when  I  was  ten — I  remember  my 
heroine  was  fainting  all  the  time.  1  have 
covered  reams  of  paper  since  with  every 
type  of  writing  except  science  fiction,  and— 
who  knows?— I  may  still  do  that."  Having 
given  up  the  "difficult  two-way  stretch"  of  a 
commuter's  life,  Jan  Spiess  and  her  family 
have  settled— permanently,  they  hope— in 
midtown  Manhattan,  New  York  City. 
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ur  Hair 

QUICKLY  •  SAFELY 
WITHOUT  BLEACHING  OR  DYEING 

Nestle  Colorinse  glorifies  your 
natural  hair  shade  with  glamorous 
color-highlights  and  silken  sheen. 
Colorinse  also  removes  dulling  soap 
film,  makes  hair  easier  to  manage, 
unbelievably  lovely!  12  colors  that 
rinse  in... shampoo  out!  29< 

nestle:  colorinse 

Nestle  Colortint  intensifies  your 
natural  hair  color  OR  adds  thrilling 
NEW  color.  Colortint  also  blends-in 
gray  hair  to  youthful  new  beauty! 
More  than  a  rinse  but  not  a  perma- 
nent dye  — Colortint  lasts  through  3 
shampoos!  10  fabulous  shades.  35< 

NESTLE  COLORTINT 

Nestle  Spraze  adds  the  final  touch 
of  perfection  as  it  sets  hair  in  soft, 
lovely,  lasting  waves ...  keeps  hair 
perfectly  controlled  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  2  types  — regular  Spraze 
and  Soft  Spraze  (no  lacquer).  4  oz. 
49?:,  7  oz.  69((,  12  oz.  899i 

NESTLE  SPRAZE  and  SOFT  SPRAZE 


HAIR  COLORING  SPECIALISTS 

FOR  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 


Color  yo 
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sweaters 


are  dependably  different 

Behind  the  beauly  of  carefree  "Ban-Lon"  sweaters 
is  a  remarkable  difference  which  explains  their 
super  softness,  luxury,  stability,  and  resistance 
to  pilling.  Unlike  ordinary  sweaters,  these  easy- 
care  flatterers  are  knit  of  filament  yarn  with  a 
special  crimp,  a  unique  permanent  wave  that 
keeps  them  smartly  in  shape  without  shrinking 
or  stretching,  assures  automatic  wash-and-wear 
performance,  eliminates  blocking.  Choose  your 
'  Ban-Lon"  sweaters — from  a  wide  range  of  styles 
and  colors — at  leading  stores. 

Pandora  designs  the  beautiful,  carefree  "Ban-Lon'' 
sweaters  worn  by  the  mother  and  the  children;  Puritan 
styles  the  father  s  smart  easy-care  "Ban-Lon  ^  sportshirt. 


the  test  is  in  the  touch 


For  ^  our  Protection 

Siceatera  which  carry 
this  trailemnrk  must 
pass  rigid  quality 
and  performance  tests 


KVERCLAZE  MARKKTIISC  DIVISION.  WILMINGTON,  DKLAWARK.  SUPF.RVISKS  THE  1 NTERN  ATION  At,  M  |;R<:11  A  NI>IS- 
INC    OF    THE   "baN-LON"  AND    "kVERCLAZE"    TRADEHARKKI>    PRODUCTS    OP    JOSEPH     BAN<:ROKT    «    SONS  CO. 
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What  Dr.  Spock 

Didn't  Tell  Us 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
I  am  left  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion 
from  laughing.  Hterally  until  the  tears 
came,  at  Mr.  Atkinson's  "What  Dr.  Spock 
Didn't  Tell  Us"  (January).  I  now  have  a 
whole  new  appreciation  of  the  stages  my 
children  are  bound  to  go  through  before 
the  dreadful  day  when  they,  suddenly, 
no  Ifmger  are  children. 

He  missed  one  affliction  I  have  enjoyed 
the  most  (depending  on  my  mood  at  the 
time!),  namely.  Dictator's  Dfliriiim,  a 
chronic  ailment  occuring  in  most  young- 
sters at  about  15  to  20  months — or  when- 


/>./*./'. 

ever  they  learn  to  Ik-  most  convincing 
with  no.  As  an  example  of  D.D.  Person- 
ified, see  Joseph,  17  months. 

(  VNTHI.X  J.  HODGES 

South  lilnin,  Illinois 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  B.  M.  Atkin- 
son, himself  an  acknowledged  parent,  could 
author  a  Survival  Kit  for  the  New  Parent 
without  mentioning  the  two  most  fre- 
<|ueiil  childhood  diseases: 

U'inirr  Complaint.  This  affliction  mani- 
fests itself  only  during  the  coldest  months. 
It  is  characterizetl  by  a  small  child,  legs 


crossed,  screaming  "Hurry !  Hurry ! "  while 
wearing  snow  pants  (bib  and  straps),  over- 
alls (trap-door  style)  and  galoshes  (hidden 
zippers)  all  thickly  encrusted  with  snow. 

Rider's  Nap.  This  always  begins  late  at 
night.  As  you  approach  your  driveway  thfe 
children  sink  into  oblivion  on  the  rear 
seat  of  the  station  wagon,  not  to  awaken 
until  you  have  hoisted  them  out,  carried 
them  into  their  beds,  removed  their  cloth- 
ing and  buttoned  them  into  one-piece 
pajamas.  This  occurs  more  frequently 
each  year  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  child. 

MRS.  M.  J.  STERNBERG 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Don't  forget: 

Epiglottis  Stentoris.  Although  alarming 
in  acute  cases,  this  is  a  common  childhood 
disease,  persisting  into  adolescence.  Stif- 
fening of  the  vocal  cords  prevents  produc- 
tion of  any  sound  at  a  volume  less  than  a 
low  scream.  By  a  process  known  to  psy- 
chologists as  Automotive  Osmosis,  the 
symptoms  are  later  transferred  to  the 
horn  of  the  family  automobile. 

Scholar's  Complex.  This  mental  aberra- 
tion occurs  in  varying  degrees  and  for 
various  lengths  of  time.  The  sufferer  is " 
convinced  that  only  his  teacher  knows 
anything  (known  psychiatrically  as  Infal- 
liliilitas  Mentoris),  his  parents  usually 
being  the  immediate  point  of  comparison. 

DONALD  J.  PEARCE 

Chicago,  Illinois 

I  became  hysterical. 

MRS.  M.  N.  SHAPIRO 

►  As  did  countless  other  parents,  judg- 
ing hv  our  mail.  FD. 

Oh,  Mother! 

Pensacola,  Florida 
Dear  Sirs :  I  am  thirteen  years  old.  I  en- 
joyed "What  Dr.  Spock  Didn't  Tell  Us," 
and  was  moved  to  write  the  following . 
Teen-A  gers'  Guide  to  Parents. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  39 


Our  Own  "Grandma  Moses" 

Ridgway.  I'ennsylvania 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould :  The  Joi  RNAL 
published  my  first  poetry,  and  I  love  you 
beyond  measure.  I  thought  you  might 
also  like  to  see  some  of  my  art. 

I  have  never  had  a  lesson,  being  self- 
taught.  My  mother  said  I  drew  my  first 
I)ictiire  at  three  and  a  half,  of  my  grand- 
father, wearing  a  hat  with  fat  roses  upon 
it  and  also  an  apron.  I  painted  and  wrote 
all  through  my  childhood;  then  when  I 
was  twenty,  I  was  hit  by  a  train,  leaving 


me  practically  stone  deaf  and  with  a  bad 
curvature  of  the  spine.  I  married,  though, 
and  had  one  child — and  I  am  very  happy, 
God  never  closes  one  door  but  what  He 
opens  another!  Faithfully, 

EUNICE  LonCOSKE  McCLOSKEY 

►  Mrs.  McCtoskey  has  exhibited  her 
paintings  in  Pittsburgh's  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum for  thirteen  years,  noiv  has  tivo 
Hater  colors  at  Et'eryman's  Gallery,  Phil- 
adelphia. In  19.i8,  she  teas  elected  her 
home  loivn's  Woman  of  the  Year.  ED. 


'NoxemluT  l)a>.  >\«'sl  Knd.  Ridgway' 


From  this  very  moment... 


Fresh  New  Beauty  begins  with 


. . . that 
radiant, 
glowing  clean, 
natui-ally 
lovely  look ! 


And  now  Zest  brings  you  an  extra 
glamor  bonus  with  this  special  offer  of 

CEIL  CHAPMAN'S  CEIL  BLEUE  PERFUME! 

($1.SO  value  —  yours  for  just  25f  and  2  Zest  wrappers) 

The  first  touch  of  Zest's  gentle,  smooth  lather  leaves  your  complexion 
radiantly  aglow — free  from  dulling  soap  film.  And  Zest  washes  away 
skin  bacteria  to  protect  your  complexion— gives  it  a  fresher,  clearer, 
more  naturally  lovely  look.  Discover  the  fresh  new  beauty  of  Zest 
now  and  get  the  fragrant  bonus  of  Ceil  Bleue  Perfume — America's  own 
fashion  fragrance. 


► 


{'/i  dram  flaconette) 


Th«  Procter  A  Gamble  Ortntwmy 


.  iifiliitffiiMrti'i 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 


Perfume,  Department  J-4 

P.O.  Box  52,  Cincinnati  99,  Ohio 
I  have  enclosed  two  Zest  bar  wrappers  (any  size)  and  25^ 
to  help  defray  expenses.  Please  send  me  my  flaconette  of 
Ceil  Bleue  Perfume. 


N£ui\e_ 


Address. 


City, 


.Zone_ 


_State_ 


Offer  good  only  In  continenUI  United  SUtes  and  Uawfiii.  Offer  expires  Sept.  30.  1959. 
Be  sure  u»  place  lufficieot  potiUKe  on  your  envelope  sod  allow  three  weeka  for  deJivery. 


lOME  JOURNAL 


I  dreamed 
I  set 
a  record 
in  my 


%rm  bra 


Sweetest  bra  this  side  of  heaven... ne?f  Sweet  Music  by  Maidenform!  Special  "Hfts"  in  the  under-cups  bring  out  curves 
you  never  knew  you  had.  Embroidered  bands  outHne  the  cups  —  an  elastic  band  under  the  cups  makes  this  bra  fit 
and  feel  Uke  a  custom-made.  You'll  love  the  difference  Sweot  Music  makes !  2.50  And  ask  for  a  Maidenform  girdle,  too! 


*REG.  U.  S,  PAT.  OFF.  ©1959  MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO..  INC.    NEW  YORK  )6.  N.  Y, 


Look  for 
this  package 
everywhere. 
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Illustrated,  left  to  right:  La  Scala  and  Rendezvous. 


George  L.  Smith  starring  in  "The  Dark  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs. 


Opening  lines  for  a  dramatic  season 

here's  a  bit  of  beautiful  deception  here.  For  here  are  shoes  with  all  the  fashion  and  femininity  of 
spring's  open  and  airy  look  ...  yet  with  all  the  gentle  support,  fabulous  fit  and  heavenly  feel  for  which 
Red  Cross  Shoes  are  famous.  The  secret?  The  all-but-invisible  vinyl  or  lace  inserts  that  discreetly 
complete  the  vamp. 


Largest  selling  brand  of  fine  footwear  in  the  world.  Styles  from  1  O^^ 


to 
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SHOE   CORPORATION,    CINCINNATI    7,  OHIO 
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BEATS... WHIPS... MIXES  DRINKS! 

It's  the  new  General  Electric  Portable  Mixer 


^  Lightweight,  yet  powerful— Enough  power 
to  mix  the  heaviest  cake  batter,  yet  the  General 
Electric  Portable  Mixer  weighs  less  than  3 pounds! 

It's  so  convenient  to  use!  Take  it  with  you — to 
the  food,  whether  at  table,  range  or  counter. 
After  use,  set  it  on  its  heel  like  an  iron. 

@  Dreamy  desserts,  feather-light  frostings.  a 
mountain  of  whipped  cream  can  be  made  with 


ease.  Three  speeds.  Just  consult  the  handy  mixing 
chart  for  the  setting  you  need. 

So  easy  to  clean  and  store,  too!  Pushbutton 
ejector  releases  beaters  for  washing  at  a  touch. 
Cord  removes  for  separate  storing.  Mixer  hangs 
on  your  wall — within  easy  reach! 

0  NEW  drink-mixing  beater!— A  General 
l-lcclric  exclusive!  This  special  third  heater  whips 


up  nutritious  malteds,  frozen  juices,  fancy  party 
drinks  by  the  pitcher-full  or  glass — in  a  jiffy! 

See  it  at  your  dealer's  soon !  In  Turquoise,  Pink, 
Yellow  and  White.  General  Electric  Company, 
Portable  Appliance  Dept.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

Tigress  Is  OurMosf  Imporfanf  Product 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


There's  always  a  PLUS  in  General  Electric! 


New!  Cooks  a  king-sized  meal! 
PLUS  .  .  .  completely  immersible 

General  Electric  Automatic  Skillet  in  new  12-inch 
size.  Accurate  temperature  control  maintains  the  just- 
right  heat  for  each  food — without  constant  watching. 
Fries,  bakes  and  stews  to  flavorful  perfection. 


It's  an  automatic  toaster! 
PLUS  ...  a  toasting  "oven"  below 

General  Electric  Toast-R-Oven*  toasts  2  slices  to 
your  favorite  shade  on  top — keeps  6  slices  of  toast 
warm  below.  Or  use  it  to  heat  rolls,  pastry,  muffins. 
Makes  delicious  melted  cheese  sandwiches! 

*  Trademark  of  General  Electric  Company 


Brews  delicious  coffee  every  cup! 
PLUS  .  .  .  now  in  stainless  steel 

General  Electric  Automatic  Coffee  Maker  brews  2 
to  9  cups  perfectly.  Just  set  control ;  signal  light  glows 
when  it's  ready !  Easy-to-clean  stainless  steel  protects 
flavor.  Reheats  without  reperking! 
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Help  yourself— 

CATABAN  AN  A ! 

There  are  so  many  wa^s  to  enjoy  them ! 


Sllceabanana  into  a 
jelly  sandwich 


Splitabanana  and  top  with 
orange  sections 


Mashabanana  and  shake 
with  cold  milk 


Blendabanana  with 
pineapple  juice 


Cutabanana  for  a 
smiling  pancake 


Addabanana  to  your 
favorite  cereal 


Enjoyabanana  with 
your  favorite  ice  cream 


Havabanana  sliced 
on  gingerbread 


Grababanana,  peel, 
eat  and  enjoy! 


Help  yourself!  Addabanana  and  you  add  so  few  calories  -  only  88  In  a  whole  medium 
banana!  Yet  you  add  a  bonus  of  healthful  vitamins  and  minerals  along  with  that  sweet, 
mellow  flavor!  Enioyabanano  often  in  happy  combinations  or  straight  from  the  peel! 
Calorie  Low!  Vitality  High!  Bananas  belong  in  your  daily  diet! 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Pier  3,  North  River,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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Scrumptious  new  Lucky  Whip  dessert  topping 

tastes  like  it's  homemade 

-YET  CONTAINS  ONLY  18  CALORIES  PER  AVERAGE  SERVING 


A  mouth-watering  new  dessert  topping  is 
in  your  grocer's  refrigerated  case  today. 
It's  called  Lucky  Whip.  And  it  really  tastes 
like  it's  homemade. 

See  how  luxurious  it  makes  that  dessert 
look.  Surprisingly,  Lucky  Whip  is  low  in 
calories.  Only  18  calories  per  average  serv- 


ing. (If  you  want  a  double  serving,  shucks, 
that's  only  36  calories. ) 

Old-fashioned  whipped  toppings  come  in 
small  six-ounce  cans.  Lucky  Whip  comes  in 
a  giant  can.  That  means  you  get  as  much  as 


ten  extra  servmgs. 


Crown  your  family's  desserts  with  Lucky 


Whip  — scrumptious  on  pies,  puddings,  ice 
cream,  cakes.  Simply  delicious  on  all  your 
favorite  desserts. 

New  Lucky  Whip  is  guaranteed  by  Lever 
Brothers  to  taste  like  it's  >5?J^"°W""'°^ 

h,  A'  Cuoionleed  by 

Omemade  — or     your       ySood  Housekeeping 

money  back. 


lujclcy 
UJhip. 

DESSERT  TOPPINO 
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Though  it  was  an  illiterate 
Indian  half-breed  who  designed  and 
built  this  first  schoolhouse 
in  Vermont,  and  the  school  was  i 
so  crowded  pupils  had  to  stand  up 
to  study  and  recite,  Greek  was  j 
taught  from  the  start,  as  ' 
well  as  how  to  "rite"  and  "sypher." 


THE 

RAGGED  BEGGAR 
STANDS  AGAIN 

By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Sfill  silx  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragfjed  hcfigar  sleeping: 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow 

And  blackberry-vines  are  creeping. 

So  wrote  Whitticr  in  "School-Days,"  and 
so  stood  the  little  schoolhouse  when  last 
I  saw  it.  Those  who  passed  by — and  they 
would  not  be  many — would,  if  they  noticed 
it  at  all,  see  only  another  gray-weathered 
deserted  cabin,  its  windows  hanging  crook- 
edly and  the  shingles  peeling  from  the  roof. 
One  would  hardly  wonder  whether,  or 
when,  it  might  have  been  a  schoolhouse. 

There  are  many  such  abandoned  one- 
room  schools  in  Vermont,  and  sometimes 
"summer  folk,"  cruising  through  that  rarely 
beautiful  state  that  still  retains  more  sim- 
plicity than  most,  pick  them  up  to  restore 
and  expand  as  cottages,  in  which  to  escape 
the  noise  and  heat  of  city  summers.  But  this 
one  stands  too  near  the  road.  Building,  in 
Vermont  as  elsewhere,  has  become  expen- 
sive, and  the  ragged  beggar  would  appear 
,too  far  gone,  soon  to  lean  and  fall  to  the 
earth,  no  longer  even  to  sun  itself,  its  boards 
rotting  to  humus — sumac,  blackberry  and 
goldenrod  covering  it  all. 

But  this  will  not  happen.  A  few  miles 
away  in  the  central  area  of  the  big  town  of 
Springfield,  where  nationally  known  in- 
dustries, machine-tool  and  gear  works  draw 
their  power  from  the  falls  of  the  Black  and 
Connecticut  rivers,  stands  a  big,  new,  beau- 
tiful modern  school.  Beam  by  beam  and 
board  by  board  this  cabin  will  be  set  up 
near  it,  restored  exactly  as  it  was  completed 
in  1 790,  the  first  schoolhouse  to  be  erected 
in  the  last  of  the  New  England  states  to  be 
settled,  and  the  somewhat  recalcitrant  four- 
teenth state  of  the  Union. 


Since  1885  no  child  or  youth  has  attended 
"Eureka"  school,  nor  has  the  little  wooden 
building  served  any  other  purpose.  That  it 
still  stands,  though  so  long  unoccupied, 
even  raggedly,  after  more  than  70  years 
through  arctic  winters,  blizzards,  sleet  storms, 
muddy  springs  and  summer  rains,  is  testi- 
mony to  the  work  of  the  men  who  built  it, 
or,  as  they  used  to  say  (and  old-timers  still 
do),  "raised"  it. 

America  was  new.  Vermont  was  very 
new,  and  Vermont  was  very  poor — as,  rela- 
tively speaking,  it  still  is.  But,  like  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  Vermont  was  imbued 
with  a  new  idea  nowhere  stronger  than  in 
New  England  and  among  the  sturdy  de- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Every  child 
was  to  have  an  education.  Every  child  was 
to  learn  to  read,  and  "rite,"  and  "sypher," 
even  if  his  parents  could  not. 

The  free  public  school  open  to  all  was 
born  in  America;  it  was  built  into  the 
earliest  foundations  of  this  nation.  Never 
before  in  the  world  had  such  a  notion  been 
entertained.  This,  more  than  anything  else, 
it  seems  to  me,  marked  the  birth  of  Amer- 
ican democracy,  as  it  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  American  patriotism. 

So  when  they  raised  a  schoolhouse,  by 
vote  of  the  town  meeting  and  the  very  early 
statutes  of  the  states,  they  raised  it  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  United  States  of 
America — the  two  being  closely  conjoined 
in  the  early  American  mind.  They  built, 
though  with  the  primitive  means  and  ma- 
terials at  hand,  structures  that  were  to  last, 
as  America  was  to  last,  "for  the  ages." 

An  illiterate  half-breed,  son  of  some 
French  voyageur,  perhaps,  and  of  an  Indian 
mother,  hewed  the  beams  and  boards  of  the 
Eureka  schoolhouse,  and  the  old  settlement 


took  its  name  from  the  school.  Fisherman, 
huntsman  and  woodsman,  he  had  wandered 
down  from  Canada  to  the  wild,  mountain- 
ous, heavily  forested  country,  threaded  with 
streams,  dappled  with  lakes,  and  abounding 
with  fish  and  game.  He  built  himself  a  log 
cabin.  When  talk  of  the  school  was  heard,  it 
was  he  who,  fired  with  enthusiasm,  felled  the 
straightest  trees,  hewed  the  beams,  adzed 
the  wide  boards  for  its  interior  walls  and 
floors,  and  the  clapboards  for  its  exterior. 

The  settlers  would  have  liked  to  build  it 
of  stone,  but  masons  were  rarer  than  car- 
penters and  joiners,  and  wooden  buildings 
are  warmer.  But  the  half-breed  grooved  the 
exterior  clapboards  to  simulate  blocks  of 
stone.  So  legend  has  it,  and  it  is  probably 
true.  His  name  is  believed  to  have  been  Better- 
ganeau.  Vermont  has,  I  am  sure,  more  his- 
torians, scholarly  and  amateur,  than  any 
other  state,  searching  through  every  old 
record,  talking  with  every  old-timer  who 
remembers  his  grampa,  putting  two  and 
two  together  and  checking  with  other  re- 
searchers to  see  if  they've  found  the  same 
things. 

Scores  of  towns  have  their  histories,  some- 
times running  to  several  volumes,  often  writ- 
ten in  a  pedestrian  manner,  but  invaluable 
source  material.  The  Vermont  Historical 
Society  publishes  an  excellent  quarterly,  and 
its  editors  encourage  continuous  research, 
which  is  done  not  only  by  college  professors 
and  teachers  but  also  by  housewives,  store- 
keepers and  all  manner  of  people,  co- 
operating to  keep  and  transmit  the  Vermont 
tradition.  In  a  highly  organized — and,  to 
my  mind,  overorganized — society,  this  tra- 
dition of  independence,  personal  and  local 
responsibility,  self-government,  and  unco- 
erced co-operation  and  mutual  aid  is  now 
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Just  between 
us  Girls... 


...wi>  like  our  viiciilioii  to  be  ii  rhan/ir 
...like  being  wiii(e(i  on,  Hei-ing  new 
fnces,  doing  tliffrrrni  tliingH  nnci 
HtayinK  at  nice,  fun  pliu-eH.  lIoneHtly, 
we  know  that  diul  ami  brother  do  too. 
So,  we're  going  went  (liiH  summer... 
((>  WuHhington  .Sla(e...for  a  ri'al 
change.  I'Viendly  people,  wonderful 
climate,  unuHual  restauranlH  and 
shopH — that's  for  us!" 


I'oulaidr  Dininn  .  .  .  you  just  know 
you're  vacation in/t! 


Join  the  Fun . .  .clam'digging  on  ocean  tteaches 

Fun  unlimited... in  the  mricty 
vacationland  that's  Washington 
State.  No  matter  what  your  idea  of 
fun — hunting  rocks  or  fossils,  dining 
in  smart,  cosmopolitan  restaurants, 
climbing  mountains,  surf-bathing  in 
ocean  breakers,  or  just  relaxing 
beside  a  sparkling  blue  lake  or 
inland  sea— it's  all  here.  Best  of  all— 
everything's  only  hours  apart! 


free  color  folders  - 
Send  today  I 


Washington  Stole  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Gen'l  Administration  BIdg., 
Olympio,  Woshington  LHJ-2 
Please  send  your  free  vocation  folders  to: 


Name  

Addre$$_ 
City  


_Stato_ 


(PLEASE    PRINT  CLCARLY) 


WASHINGTON  STATE 


fiiding  as  it  is  everywhere  else,  with  universal 
mobility  and  national  and  even  international 
intertlcpcndence.  Town  meetings,  which  Lord 
Hryce  declared  to  be  the  purest  examples  of 
democracy  in  the  world  of  his  times,  still  meet, 
but  the  number  of  matters  with  which  they  deal 
arc  dwindling  as  the  stale  and  Federal  govern- 
ments increasingly  undertake  tasks  that  were, 
for  generatitms,  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
communities,  in  meeting  a.sscmbled. 

Hut  one  thing  has  not  faded  out,  and  that  is 
the  tradition  of  education.  With  less  than  half 
a  million  inhabitants  this  state,  apart  from 
public  elementary  and  high  schools,  has  far 
more  universities,  colleges  and  private  schools 
than  many  a  slate  three  or  four  limes  as  pop- 
ulous. And  it  draws  students  from  all  parts  of 
llie  Union.  This  tradition  may  also  account 
for  the  fact  thai  per  capita  Vermont  has  con- 
tributed more  names  to  Whi>'s  Who  in 
America  than  any  other  state. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  public- 
spirited  (and  historically  minded)  citizens 
should  restore,  and  thus  keep  in  memory  for 
coniemporiiry  school  children,  Vermont's  first 
school. 

The  Springlield  area  v^as  one  of  the  lirsl  to 
be  settled  in  what  was  then  a  beautiful  but  for- 
hiilding  vs'ilderness — apportioned,  inciden- 
tally, by  no  less  than  four  grants  from  the 
Hrilish  crovsn.  Hounded  on  the  east  by  the 
(  onnecticut  Kiver  (hat  separates  it  from  New 
Hampshire,  i>n  (he  v^'est  by  New  York  State, 
.md  on  (he  north  by  C  anada,  it  was  claimed  or 
desired  by  all  three,  and  the  tussle  over  it  re- 
sulted in  its  declaring  itself,  and  becoming  for 
a  few  years,  an  independent  republic. 

Its  southern  neighbors,  Massachusetts  and 
C ■onnec(icut,  gave  it,  on  (he  i>ther  hand,  its 
lirst  setders.  I  hey  came,  lirsl.  up  (he  fonnecti- 
cut  Ki\cr.  and  then  along  the  lirst  roail  built 
lor  mililary  purposes  as  a  defense  against  then 
(uibuleiK  C  anada.  Ihis  road  ran  pas(  and 
ihidiigh  (he  present  (own  of  Springfield  — 
home  of  the  tu>\\  retiring  U.  S.  Senator  Ralph 
I  landers 

I  hose  were  preindiistrial  days,  and  (he 
yeomen  settlers  sought  out  the  plains  and 
hills  t>n  which  to  car\c  farms  out  of  the  forests. 
Moilern  Springlield,  harnessing  rivers  for 
power,  lies  on  the  streams,  several  miles  away 
from  the  original  I  ureka.  Many  of  the  lirst 
,se(tlers  were,  as  one  might  expect.  i>nicers  and 
soldiers. 

Hu(  (hey  were  alsi>  farmers  and  craftsmen. 
In  178.^  (here  was  a  considerable  community, 
living  no  longer  in  log  cabins  but  in  frame 
houses,  w  ith  a  (avern,  stores,  a  church,  a  par- 
sonage. 

Parsonages  in  those  early  days  were  often 
scIh>oIs  too.  In  "Smiley  Manse"  (where  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  Manders  now  live)  Mrs.  Smiley 
lirst  (augh(  (he  children  of  the  parish  their 
letters  (and  the  strict  Puritan  discipline  and 
cateciiism). 

Hut  still  the  settlement  needed  a  school 
building.  And  in  1790  it  was  ready 

Well  constructed  as  its  endurance  (estilies, 
i(  was  not  made  for  many  pupils.  When  I 
paced  it  otV  I  estimated  that  its  one  room  (apart 
from  a  cloakroom)  was  about  seventeen  by 
lifteen  feet.  It  was  lieated  by  a  lireplace  (stoves 
had  not  \et  been  introduced).  There  were  no 
desks.  The  children  and  youths  sat  on  plank 
benches  around  the  walls,  atop  the  backs  of 
wliich  another  narrower  plank  served  to  write 
on,  by  pupils  who  stood. 

Tie  school  was  many  months  without  a 
teacher,  who  could  hardly  be  produced  by  a 
state  without  even  an  elementary  school! 
Then  a  young  Yale  graduate,  a  classical 
scholar,  who  felt  he  had  a  "call"  to  teach  and 
was  looking  for  a  post  on  his  ow  n 'legs,  dis- 
covered (he  brand-new  but  pupilless  building 
with  the  pyramid  roof  that  set  it  apart,  and 
reportedly  cried,  "Eureka!"  Of  course  he  got 
the  job;  probably,  according  to  more  or  less 
contemporary  records,  for  S3  a  week.  He 
would  ha\e  boarded  with  the  family  of  a 
pupil  for  less  than  that. 

School  was  free  and  open  to  all,  but  at- 
tendance was  not  then  compulsory,  and  on 
family  farms,  where  everything  had  to  be  done 
by  human  labor  and  a  horse  team  or  oxen, 
every  strong  child  was  a  "hand" — boys  in  the 
barns  and  tields,  girls  in  the  house  where  even 
the  clothing  was  spun,  woven  and  made.  So 


without  any  payment  for  tuition  it  was  still  a 
family  sacrifice  to  spare  a  child  of  ten  or 
twelve  for  the  four  terms  (including  a  summer 
term)  that  then  made  up  the  school  year.  But 
the  children  flocked  in. 

The  first  teacher,  young  Mr.  Searles,  was, 
as  I  have  recorded,  a  classical  scholar  with  an 
especial  passion  for  Greek.  Nowhere  in 
Vermont  was  there  then  a  high  school  or 
college-preparatory  school.  The  nearest  col- 
lege was  ancient  Dartmouth.  Daniel  Webster's 
college,  across  the  Connecticut  River  some 
fifty  odd  miles  from  "Eureka."  Yale  and 
Harvard  were  flourishing  centers  of  learning. 
Eureka's  first  teacher— and  his  early  succes- 
sors— decided  (ha(  among  (hese  backwoods 
children  and  youlhs  were  some  who  showed 
grea(  in(ellectual  promise,  who  might  become 
clergymen,  teachers  (the  two  most  esteemed 
professions  then)  and  community,  state  and 
national  leaders.  So  he  kept  them,  with  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary classes,  and  (aught  them,  among  other 
things.  Greek! 

When  that  became  known,  maturer  youths 
who  had  had  no  elementary  education  at  all 
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Started  going  to  school,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Old  letters  record  (hat  at  one  time  there 
were  125  pupils  in  (ha(  little  room,  most  of 
them  standing  as  they  learned,  and  seated  in 
relays,  and  that  one  (and  probably  many 
others,  but  I  shall  stick  to  recorded  facts)  was 
twenty-one  years  old. 

There  was  no  gymnasium  or  playground. 
Children  w  ho  walked  ten  miles  or  more  to  and 
from  school  at  a  time  when  roads  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  did  not  exist,  through  snowdrifts 
and  muddy  ruts,  and  at  home  were  perpetually 
busy  with  farm  or  indoor  work,  hardly  needed 
physical  exercise! 

Dartmouth  records  show  that  forty-four 
Eureka  students  went  from  that  one-room 
elementary  and  high  school  to  that  college. 
How  many  more  went  to  other  universities  and 
colleges  is  unrecorded.  But  among  Eureka's 
college  men  are  names  familiar  to  all  who 
have  followed  the  history  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State. 

What  teachers  those  must  have  been— some 
of  them  clergymen  who  both  preached  and 
taught — who  in  a  room  crow  ded  like  a  sardine 
box  could  give  backwoods  children  the  rudi- 
ments (or,  as  we  say  now,  the  "basic  skills") 
of  education  and  also  introduce  them,  in 
Greek,  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato!  One  thing  is 
certain:  for  them,  teaching  was  not  a  "job." 
Like  the  ministry,  it  was  a  "calling,"  far  above, 
far  nobler,  far  more  important  than  the  arts 
and  devices  of  making  money. 

What  parents — who,  rawboned,  chapped- 
handed,  suffering  continual  discouragements, 
did  not  insist  that  their  offspring  acquire  only 
"useful"  knowledge,  immediately  applicable 


as  a  means  of  earning  income  in  everyday 
life!  To  what  use  could  they  put  ancient 
Greek,  which  a  Greek  peasant  of  their  times 
and  ours  could  not  understand? 

I  don't  know  that  they  asked  themselves  the 
question,  depending  rather  on  the  conviction 
and  advice  of  the  teacher  and  the  require- 
ments, then,  for  college  entrance.  But  if  they 
did.  the  teacher  could  give  them  an  answer 
To  t  rain  the  brain,  which  requires  exercise 
and  disciplines  no  less  than  the  hand— some- 
thing that  would  be  quite  clear  to  those  yeo- 
men, even  to  the  illiterate  half-breed  in  a  pre- 
push-button  epoch.  Mr.  Betterganeau  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  he  knew  how  to  fell 
the  right  tree,  to  handle  an  adz,  to  make  a 
mortise  that  would  hold  without  glue.  He  had 
learned,  one  may  be  sure,  not  only  by  doing 
but  by  using  his  eyes,  brains  and  memory— 
i.e.,  experience. 

Greek  cannot  be  learned  by  ear,  by  half 
attention.  It  is  very  precise  and  logical,  and 
its  study  a  discipline,  among  other  things,  a 
discipline  in  memory.  It  is  not  the  only  such 
discipline,  nor  am  I  here  advocating  the  re- 
sumption of  classical  education  as  a  require- 
ment for  college  entrance.  But  studies  of 
equally  rigorous  disciplines  must  be  substi- 
tuted. A  really  educated,  working  mind  is  not 
created  by  catch-as-catch<an.  And  without 
such  minds,  even  if  their  number  is  limited, 
affairs  of  state  cannot  successfully  be  con- 
ducted. 

I  wonder,  now,  what  the  Springfield  par- 
ents, teachers  and  pupils  will  think  as  they 
enter  and  pass  this  first  Vermont  schoolhouse. 
Will  it  be  only  an  interesting  antique,  to  be 
cherished  with  some  amusement?  Or  will  it 
not  only  be  a  reminder  of  the  early  pioneers 
who  believed  in  free  public  education,  but  also 
testify  to  things  of  permanent  educational 
value— regardless  of  lack  of  classroom  space, 
posture  desks,  stainless-steel  kitchens,  bright 
lunchrooms,  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds 
and  all  the  amenities  that,  however  we  may 
criticize  waste,  we  all  take  for  granted? 

I  hope  it  will  be  a  reminder,  and  that, 
though  empty  of  pupils,  it  will  continue  to 
teach.  What? 

First,  that  free  public  education  was  a  radi- 
cal experiment  that  must  always  justify  itsetf 
by  its  results  and  that  its  foundations  were 
laid  by  work  and  sacrifice. 

Second,  that  great  or  even  good  teachers 
are  not  to  be  described  by  the  number  of 
credits  they  acquire  in  pedagogy,  but  by  de- 
votion, dedication,  and  (he  girls,  boys  and 
youths  upon  whom  they  leave  their  mark, 
in  eager  disciplined  brains  and  becoming  be- 
havior. 

Third,  that  no  education  worth  the  name 
can  be  achieved  without  effort.  Those  with  a 
passion  to  learn  and  improve  themselves— 
regardless  of  improvement  of  worldly  post 
tion — will  learn  no  matter  what  the  level  of 
the  schools  they  attend.  They  will  learn  even 
without  formal  schooling,  as  Thomas  Edison 
did,  and  thousands  of  others.  But  alas  for 
those  in  whom  the  desire  has  never  awakened! 
They  may  graduate  with  degrees,  but  they  will 
never  know  the  joy  and  inward  satisfaction  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake.  They  will  contin- 
ually be  running  to  catch  up  with  inferior  sat- 
isfactions that  leave  them  frustrated. 

Fourth — with  a  view  to  present  times  and 
the  future— that  America's  pioneering  period 
will  end  only  when,  or  if,  this  nation  becomes 
senile,  indolent,  and  given  over  to  the  pursuit 
of  luxury. 

We  limit  our  territory,  but  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  frontiers  of  the  mind  and  of 
constructive  action.  And  in  whatever  realms 
those  frontiers  may  lie,  their  conquest  will  al- 
ways require  the  pioneering  spirit.  This  spirit 
does  not  slavishly  watch  and  compete  with 
what  others  may  do.  It  serenely  creates  its  own 
patterns.  Its  virtues  are  faith,  fortitude,  will- 
ingness to  take  risks,  and  natural  co-operation 
w  ith  others.  Its  mental  qualities  are  discipline 
and  the  ability  to  be  taught  by  experience  and 
the  experience  of  others,  even  of  others  who 
lived  long,  long  ago.  This  spirit  always  edges 
freedom  with  contempt  for  luxury. 

And  if  these  qualities  are  cultivated  in  a 
cabin  schoolhouse,  it  is  still,  to  paraphrase 
Walt  Whitman,  a  great  schoolhouse— perhaps 
the  gregtest  one. 


Recapture  old-time  goodness  the  modern  way 


Spicy  Oatmeal  Bread... mixed  in  seconds 
...and  no  bowl  or  pan  to  wash!  g-...  f 


Now  you  can  mix  fabulous  spicy  Oatmeal 
Bread  in  seconds . .  .without  even  a  bowl  or  pan 
to  wash  up  afterwards! 

Every  package  of  Aunt  Jemima  Easy-Mix  carries  a 
plastic  mixing  bag       and  a  baking  pan 

All  you  do  is  add  egg  and  milk,  blend  in  the  plastic 
bag  and  pour  into  the  special  pan.  Then,  into  your 
oven  and  onto  your  table  — moist,  fragrant  slices  to 
add  homey  app>eal  to  supfjer,  snacks  or  coffee  I 


Makes  Fruit  Breads — Nut  Breads,  too!  For  a  vari- 
ety of  old-time  favorites,  just  add  fruits  or  nuts- 
Easy  directions  in  every  package  for: 

Date  Bread      Banana  Bread      Raisin  Bread 

Pineapple  Bread         Cranberry  Bread 
Currant  Bread       Fruit  Bread       Nut  Bread 

And  did  you  know  .  .  .  there  are  two  other  Aunt 
Jemima  Easy-Mixes?  One  for  Cinnamon  Coffee 
Cake,  one  for  golden  Com  Bread— each  comes  with 
Mixing  Bag  and  Baking  Pan.  Buy  several  packages 
—one  to  enjoy  this  week,  the  rest  for  emergencies. 


OATMEAL 


Aunt  Jemima  oatmeal  bread  easy-mix 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


FABULOUS  FOODARAMA 

Better  Living Jbr  ^veri/one , .  ,Jrom  Kelvinator 


"WE  EAT  BETTER!"  say  (hi'  RakiKhs.  It's  so  much  easier  to  plan  and  serve 
tastier,  more  nutritious  meals  from  a  I  oodarama  because  it  stores  such  a  variety  of 
fresh  and  frozen  foods.  Only  Foodarama  has  the  convenience  of  a  family-size,  upright 
free/er  plus  a  refrigerator  HHf  „  ii.uihic  for  fresh  foods.  There  are  work-savers  every- 
where. Instead  of  a  "stoop-over"  crisper,  for  instance,  Foodarama  has  a  deluxe  Cold 
Mist  Freshener  at  waist  le\el  and  a  Package  Panti;y  for  ready-wrapped  produce. 


"I  SAVE  TIME,"  says  Mrs.  WUIiams,  "every  single  day!  Baking  'extras'  for  later 
use  is  a  big  time-saver.  And  no  more  running  up  and  down  stairs  to  a  separate  base- 
ment freezer.  Fewer  "emergency'  trips  to  the  store  . . .  we  just  don't  'run  out'  of  things. 
1  can  whip  up  a  snack  or  a  feast  in  no  time  at  all  because  Foodarama  is  so  conven- 
iently arranged.  You  see,  it's  the  only  upright  freezer  and  refrigerator  combined  in  one 
cabinet.  A  beautiful  cabinet  only  41  inches  wide." 


"SAVE  MONEY!"  says  Mrs.  Anderson.  "^OL  IJLi  :  In  ine  i;;^.  ,  a.c,  Fooda- 
rama cost  us  less  than  a  separate  freezer  and  deluxe  refrigerator  would  have.  But  the 
savings  go  on  and  on.  In  a  cabinet  only  41  inches  wide,  Foodarama  has  18  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  and  frozen  food  storage  space.  Thai  gives  me  so  much  more  space  for  buyins; 
in  big  quantities.  I  really  stock  up  at  sales,  and  when  seasonal  prices  are  lowest. 
We  even  save  gasoline  by  shopping  only  two  or  three  times  a  month!" 


"AND  HAVE  MORE  FUN,  TOO!"  say  the  Thompsons.  Teen-age  party  or 
growTi-up,  the  Thompsons  serve  at  leisure,  right  from  their  Foodarama.  /!// the  snacks, 
treats,  sweets  they'll  need  ...  or  a  whole  buffet  feast ...  are  prepared  ahead  of  time 
And  Foodarama  has  so  much  beverage  space.  Dad  never  has  to  excuse  himself  tc 
juggle  ice  cubes  or  re-load  with  bottles.  Mother  has  time  to yo//i  the  fun.  Incidentally. 
Foodarama  is  beautiful  either  built-in  or  in  your  present  kitchen. 


Foodarama  costs  much  less  than  a  separate 
Deluxe  Refrigerator  and  Upright  Freezer 


:2cu.ft.  deluxe  refrigerator  and  a  6  euji.  uprightjreezer 
'  in  one  cabinet  only  4rwide,  63" high  and  25" deep  / 
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Best 

thing"  next 
to  an 

ironing  lady 


is  the 
Knee  Room  Table 

The  only  table  that  offers  you  all  these  features: 


•  SpredWing  design — tapered  end 
of  table  "squares-off"  for  ideal 
flatwork  ironing  surface. 


Turn  handle . . .  table  spreads  wings 


•  Maximum  Knee  Room— /77o/-e  than 
any  other  ironing  table.  Plus  12  comfort - 
level  height  adjustments. 


Other  features  include  a  fully  ventilated,  open-mesh  top  for  faster, 
cooler  ironing.  Stop-or-go  wheels  and  automatic  opening  and  closing 
make  the  table  easy  to  handle.  Pad  and  cover  set  expands  and  con- 
tracts with  the  exclusive  SpredWing  feature. 

You  deserve  the  best  .  .  .  stop  at  any  leading  department 
or  hardware  store  for  a  demonstration. 


SprbdWimg  $ 


Knee  Room 
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Pad  and  cover  (Reg.  J4.98) 
only  J3.00  with  table.  Sold 
only  in  combination  at  $19.95. 


SpredWing  Adjustable  (without  Knee  Room  features) 

^^95  Pad  &  cover  (Reg.  $4.98)  only  $3.00  with  table. 
Sold  only  in  combination  at  $16.95. 

.Abfl^ffitf  Ironing  TabI 


es 


Manufactured  by 

THE  J.  R.  CLARK  COMPANY       Spring  Park,  Minn.  •  Reading,  Pa. 
For  over  80  years  creators  of  convenience  in  quality  household  products 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

TO  PREVENT ^ 
CANCER? 


By  peter  BRIGGS 


Many  contributing  factors  of  cancer 
are  definitely  known  today.  Oth- 
ers are  so  strongly  suspected  that  avoid- 
ing them  is  only  common  sense. 

IV/iat  can  I  do — or  not  do — that  will 
greatly  cut  down  the  risk  of  getting  this 
most  feared  of  all  diseases  ? 

Can  I  do  anything  about  the  danger 
of  breast  cancer?  Probably.  A  number 
of  observers  have  shown  a  lower  rate  of 
breast  cancer  among  women  who  have 
borne  children  than  among  those  who 
have  had  no  offspring.  There  also  seems 
to  be  a  much  lower  rate  of  breast  cancer 
among  women  who  have  nursed  their 
children.  In  any  case,  it  is  natural  to 
have  children  and  nurse  them.  Science 
suggests  that  it  is  also  a  good  way  to 
avoid  breast  cancer.  Self- 
examination  of  the  breast, 
of  course,  should  be  rou- 
tine for  all  women. 

What  is  the  most  general 
of  the  known  causes  of  can- 
cer? Protracted  exposure 
to  the  sun  definitely  relates 
to  cancer  of  the  skin.  This 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  dan- 
ger to  sailors  and  farmers, 
but  too  much  exposure  to 
sunshine  by  anyone  with 
light  skin  can  be  dangerous. 

H'luit  can  be  done  about 
overexposure  to  X  rays  and 
radiation  ?  Women  who 
have  been  X-rayed  while 
pregnant  have  been  shown 
to  be  twice  as  likely  to  bear 
children  who  will  get  leu- 
kemia. Doctors  who  regu- 
larly handle  X-ray  equip- 
ment have  a  terribly  high  rate  of  leu- 
kemia, nine  times  that  of  other  physi- 
cians. Only  a  doctor  can  decide  when, 
and  when  not,  X  ray  is  justified,  but  the 
known  facts  make  it  obvious  that  cau- 
tion is  common  sense. 

Does  weight  have  anything  to  do  with 
cancer?  Yes,  if  life-insurance  statistics 
can  be  believed.  Overweight  people  die 
more  often — and  earlier — from  cancer 
than  people  of  normal  weight.  No  one 
has  shown  that  fat  causes  cancer — but 
why  take  a  chance  that  is  statistically 
all  against  you? 

When  should  I  suspect  a  sore  of  being 
cancer-dangerous  ?  Any  chronically  irri- 
tated area  is  in  danger  of  becoming  can- 
cerous. Any  sore  that  does  not  heal  in 
what,  to  common  sense,  is  an  ordinary 
time  should  be  seen  by  a  doctor.  Gall- 
stones are  related  to  cancer  of  the  gall 
bladder.  Long-standing  infections  any- 
where can  lead  to  serious  trouble. 
Chronically  infected  bum  scars  often 
break  down  into  malignancy.  Cancer 
of  the  cervix  often  follows  any  chronic 
irritation  in  that  area.  Any  long-stand- 
ing sores  in  the  mouth  are,  of  course, 
something  to  be  professionally  looked 
into. 

Why  are  goiters  dangerous  ?  Because 
any  sufferer  from  goiter  trouble  is  four 
times  as  likely  as  the  average  woman  to 
get  cancer  of  the  thyroid.  Goiters  are 
ordinarily  caused  by  lack  of  iodine  in 
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the  food.  The  areas  in  the  United  States 
where  iodine  is  lacking,  chiefly  the  Mid- 
dle West,  are  well  known  to  all  doctors, 
The  use  of  iodized  salt  in  such  areas  is 
a  partial  preventive  of  goiters. 

Does  circumcision  help  prevent  can- 
cer? Yes.  This  has  been  well  proved, 
Cancer  of  the  cervix  is  rare  among  Jew- 
ish women,  and  of  course  the  Jewish  r^' 
ligion  requires  circumcision  of  all  males, 
The  Jewish  ritual,  it  has  been  statisti 
cally  proved,  plus  the  religious  emphasis 
on  cleanliness  usually  prevents  cancer 
of  the  penis.  Circumcision,  of  course,  is 
widely  practiced  in  modern  times  among 
people  of  all  faiths. 

Should  I  give  up  smoking  to  avoid  lung 
cancer  .^Although  there  is  still  consider 
able  discussion  among  sci 
pgp>^,  entists  about  the  relatior 

ii  IJ  smoking  and  lung  can 

,  i  &^  ji^g  statistics  indicate 

that  until  the  matter  is  set 
tied  giving  up  smoking  i: 
simple  common  sense 

What  about  the  food  addi- 
tives, the  dyes  and  the  anti 
biotics,  that  are  put  in  ev- 
eryone's food  ?  There  is  con- 
stant danger  from  thes< 
sources  and  the  Food  am 
Drug  Administration  doe 
as  well  as  it  can  to  police  ar 
enormously  complex  field 
New  laws  now  demanc 
that  additives  must 
proved  safe  before  they  car 
be  added  to  the  food  w( 
eat. 

I  have  heard  about  strangt 
types  of  mouth,  skin  am 
stomach  cancers  that  seem  to  be  uniqm 
among  certain  different  tribes  and  races 
Except  for  our  national  habit  of  smot 
ing  cigarettes,  Americans  seem  to  have 
no  proved  general  habits  that  might  b« 
considered  causes  of  specific  cancers 
(Unless  it  is  our  habit  of  living  in  air 
polluted  cities  which  seems  to  be  one  o 
the  causes  of  increased  lung  cancer 
We  get  enough  vitamin  B,  thus  avoid 
ing  the  liver  cancer  which  is  so  commoi 
among  the  Javanese.  We  don't  chev 
betel  nuts,  like  many  Asians,  and  thu 
avoid  cancer  of  the  cheek.  We  don't  ea 
our  food  unusually  hot,  like  the  Chi 
nese,  and  thus  are  not  so  likely  to  ge 
cancer  of  the  esophagus.  (Chines' 
women,  incidentally,  do  not  get  thi 
cancer;  but,  then,  they  do  not  sit  dowi 
to  eat  until  their  husbands  have  finishe( 
and  the  food  has  cooled.) 

What  about  cancers  arising  among  in 
dust  rial  workers  from  the  strange  fume 
and  chemicals  they  encounter  ?  Researcl 
in  this  field  is  constant  and  precaution 
are  numerous.  There  will  always 
dangers  in  any  new  processes,  but  acci 
dents,  statistically,  in  this  country  ar 
likely  to  be  few. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  all  for  pn 
venting  cancer  ?  Periodic  examination 
for  it,  particularly  as  you  get  older,  t 
catch  it  before  it  gets  a  foothold.  Anc 
naturally,  for  women,  periodic  sell 
examination  of  the  breast. 


NEW  WASHING  DISCOVERY! 


TO  DAY'S 
CLOROX 


gets  out  dirt 


rEE   WHAT  HAPPENS. 


suds 
leave 


0  matter  which  leading  deter- 
int  you  use  in  your  family  wash 


. .  .there's  a  left-in  dirt  that  suds 
alone  simply  cannot  get  out. 


But  Clorox  today,  added  to  your 
laundry  suds,  dissolves  this  dirt. 


Suds,  plus  today's  Clorox  bleach, 
give  today's  cleanest  washes! 

©  1959.  The  Clorox  Company 
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The  bed  that  folds  back  into  a  wall  com- 
partment was  invented  in  1909.  Known 
the  world  over  as  the  Murphy  Bed,  it 
served  a  useful  purpose  for  one-room 
apartments,  for  slapstick  comedy  situa- 
tions and  for  getting  rid  of  relatives.  Also 
for  that  small  minority  of  people  who  pre- 
fer to  sleep  folded  into  the  wall.  While 
Fieldcrest  has  no  objection  to  the  Murphy 
Bed,  and  in  fact  makes  sheets  and  blank- 
ets well  suited  thereto,  we  cannot  claim 
any  great  enthusiasm  for  this  l)p<l  with 
the  withdrawing  personality. 

We  believe  beds  and  bedrooms  are  to 
be  seen,  not  bidden  in  a  wall,  and  we 
devote  ourselves  to  making  them  out- 
standingly beautiful.  No  greater  glory 
than  the  new  "One  Look"  fashions  for 
bedroom  and  bath  which  Fieldcrest  has 
been  pleased  to  assemble  for  you.  In 
"Breath  of  Spring",  for  example,  sheets, 
blankets  —  yes,  even  bedspreads  —  have 
all  combined  in  a  floral 
fantasy.  Your  bedroom  ,f^'- 
becomes  a  perfect  ex- 
halation of  the  spring 
spirit,  and  even  the 
bath  accessories 
join  in  the  fun  to 
give  both  rooms 
"One  Look". 

Underlying 
the  frivolity,  of  course,  is  the  rigorous  per- 
fection that  Fieldcrest  has  always  de- 
manded of  itself  in  each  of  its  products 
. . .  the  smooth  strength  of  its  sheets,  the 
airy  lightness  of  its  blankets,  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

So  unless  you  are  fanatically  loyal  to 
beds  that  conceal  in  the  wall,  won't  you 
have  a  look  at  "Breath  of  Spring"  — 
either  in  its  separate  components  or  as 
a  total  bedroom  and  bath  decor. 


(tl^ieldcieM 

FASHIONS     FOR     BED     AND  BATH 


"Tlie  romantic  .yearning  for  the  parent — 
and  the  later  renunciation — 
plays  a  vital  role  in  creating  some  of  the 
finest  attributes  of  human  nature." 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 


Parents  can  keep 

children's 
unconscious  rivalry 
NMtliin  hounds 

Hy  BFNJAMIN  SPOCK,  M.I). 


I^iircnts  wonder  whether  children  m  the 
thrcc-to-six-ycar-old  period,  when 
they  iirc  subjected  lo  special  tensions, 
should  be  managed  with  special  consider- 
aiion.  I  suppose  the  answer  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  special  consideration. 
I  think  parents  can  better  understand 
their  children's  behavior  and  arc  in  a 
better  position  to  cope  with  it  if  they 
know  something  about  the  strains  that 
are  likely  to  be  experienced  at  this  age. 
Bui  there  is  no  way  to  ward  olT  these 
strains  altogether,  and  the  attempt  to  do 
so  can  create  new  difficulties. 

Around  the  age  of  three  and  four  years 
a  boy's  increasingly  romantic  and  posses- 
sive attachment  to  his  mother  makes  him 
gradually  more  aware  that  she  already 
belongs  to  his  father.  This  arouses  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  and  antagonism.  In  his 
childish  way  he  assumes  that  his  father 
knows  all  about  his  rivalrous  feelings  and 
reciprocates  them.  This  is  frightening,  be- 
cause his  father  is  so  much  bigger,  and 
also  because  the  boy  admires  him  greatly 
and  is  dependent  on  his  lo\e.  (To  imagine 
this  predicament  in  adult  terms,  picture  a 
man  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  wife  of 
his  best  friend  and  boss  who,  he  believes, 
has  superhuman  strength,  is  a  mind 
reader,  is  very  jealous,  but  in  whose 
house  he  has  to  live.) 

A  little  girl,  because  of  her  growing  ro- 
mantic attachment  to  her  father,  finds 
herself  in  a  correspondingly  uncomfort- 
able rivalry  with  her  admired  mother. 

Sometimes  a  conscientious  father,  who 
has  heard  that  a  little  boy  is  apt  to  picture 
his  old  man  as  a  stern,  vengeful  figure, 
resolves  to  lean  over  backward  to  be  a 
genial  playmate  with  his  son  and  to  avoid 
being  the  disciplinarian.  A  father  is  par- 
ticularly likely  to  take  this  position  if  he 
remembers  his  relationship  with  his  own 
father  as  having  been  strained.  He  wants 
his  son  to  love  and  enjoy  him  more  than 
he  ever  did  his  father. 

A  mother  may  have  the  same  kind  of 
concern  in  rearing  her  daughter. 

This  aim  sounds  sensible  enougli  at 
first  glance.  But  child-guidance  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  usually  does  not 
work  out  as  intended.  One  way  of  ex- 
plaining it  would  be  to  say  that  a  boy  by 
his  basic  nature  feels  that  his  father  is 
primarily  a  father  and  only  secondarily  a 
pal.  All  his  experience  tells  him  that  his 
father  is  bigger,  stronger,  wiser  than  he. 


//  a  father  is  self-confident ,  has  no  doubts  about  whether  his  son  loves 
him.  then  the  hoy  will  he  comfortable  about  where  he  stands. 


Therefore,  he  has  to  be  in  a  dependent 
relationship  to  him — for  protection  and 
guidance.  He  realizes,  too,  that  his  father 
cares  \ery  much  how  he  f>ehaves.  that  he 
is  pleased  when  he  is  co-operative  or 
skillful  or  brave.  He  senses  that  his  father 
is  disappointed  when  he  is  timid  or 
clumsy,  irritated  when  he  is  rude,  dis- 
obedient or  destructive,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  father  is  trying  to  conceal  these 
negative  attitudes.  To  a  degree,  a  boy's 
guilt,  when  he  has  misbehaved,  demands 
some  form  of  discipline.  As  for  the 
rivalry,  remember  that  it's  the  boy's  own 
antagonism  toward  his  father  which  is 
the  main  factor  that  makes  him  imagine 
that  his  father  is  antagonistic  to  him,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  agreeable  the 
father  actually  feels. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  that  a  boy's 
very  nature  insists  that  his  father  is  a 
somewhat  awe-inspiring  and  slightly 
threatening  figure. 

Then  what  happens  when  a  father  is 
trying  too  hard  to  be  only  a  friend?  We 
have  found,  when  the  boy's  unconscious 
attitudes  are  gradually  revealed  through 
months  of  child-guidance  work,  that 
such  a  father  often  seems  more  rather 
than  less  threatening  than  the  average. 
Why  should  he  seem  more  so? 

When  a  father  is  hesitant  to  say  what 
he  expects,  and  always  suppresses  any 
irritation,  this  leaves  the  boy  uncertain 
about  his  own  behavior,  and  apprehen- 
sive about  what  the  paternal  anger  would 
be  like  if  it  ever  exploded.  (Most  of  us 
imagine  an  unknown  danger  as  worse 
than  it  turns  out  to  be — whether  it's  the 
first  trip  to  the  dentist,  childbirth,  battle 
or  examinations.)  We  can  put  it  another 
way  by  saying  that  since  he  senses  that 
his  father  is  occasionally  holding  back 
on  his  anger  because  he's  afraid  to  let  it 
go,  the  boy  accepts  the  father's  estimate 
that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  (Perhaps 
you  yourself  were  once  subordinated  to  a 
teacher  or  boss  who  was  suppressing  his 
anger,  and  can  remember  how  uneasy  it 
made  you.) 

If  a  father  is  the  usual  self-confident 
kind  who  does  not  have  doubts  about 


whether  his  son  loves  him  and  who  has 
no  hesitation  about  being  the  leader — or 
even  the  disciplinarian  when  the  occasion 
demands  it— then  the  boy  will  be  quite 
clear  and  comfortable  about  where  he 
stands.  The  boy  will  have  had  occasional 
experiences  of  meeting  his  father's  firm- 
ness and  disapproval.  He  will  find  that  he 
comes  through  these  episodes  safe  and 
sound  and  a  little  bit  wiser.  This  has  a 
reassuring  effect,  just  as  it  will  be  reassur- 
ing to  him  to  find  that  he  can  ride  a  bike, 
keep  afloat  in  swimming,  hold  his  own 
with  the  other  boys.  The  fact  that  his 
father  isn't  afraid  of  his  own  feelings 
teaches  the  boy  not  to  be  too  afraid  of 
them  either.  The  fact  that  the  air  is 
cleared  after  a  moment  of  firmness  or 
disapproval  or  anger  is  a  relief. 

There's  another  angle  of  the  Oedipal 
situation  that  we  ought  to  considcY  for  a 
minute.  The  father  who  has  heard  about 
the  rivalry  that  his  son  may  feel  toward 
him  may  think  that  it  is  fairer,  more  tact- 
ful if  he  himself  refrains  from  claiming 
his  wife's  attention  too  obviously.  Per- 
haps he  keeps  from  showing  much  phys- 
ical affection  for  her,  or  breaks  off  his 
conversation  with  her  when  the  boy  wants 
to  talk  to  her,  or  is  hesitant  to  butt  in 
when  he  finds  them  together.  He  may 
avoid  taking  her  out  alone,  except  when 
the  child  is  tucked  in  bed  and  asleep. 

Experience  shows  that  this  degree  of 
consideration  for  the  child's  feelings  is 
apt  to  misfire.  If  he  gets  the  impression 
that  he  has  first  rights  to  his  mother,  it 
only  makes  him  more  possessive,  more 
jealous  of  his  father's  attentions  to  her. 
He'll  be  apprehensive  of  what  he  assumes 
must  be  his  father's  resentment.  It  even- 
tually creates  more  difficulties  for  him 
when  he  is  a  little  older  and  has  to  face 
the  realities. 

A  boy  in  the  long  run  gets  confidence 
in  himself  as  a  male,  learns  to  enjoy 
rather  than  fear  competition  with  other 
males,  becomes  appropriately  bold  with 
the  opposite  sex,  not  in  beating  out  his 
father  for  his  mother's  attention  but  in 
patterning  himself  after  his  father,  in 
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Look!  Familiar  scenes  from  American  history 
delightfully  designed  in  vivid  3-D . . . 

AMERICAN  STORY  PLAQUES 


All  3  for  only  *100 

*  Ready  to  hang— size:  11"  x  8" 

*  For  the  nursery  — or  for  any  room 

*  In  gay  Colonial  colors 

*  Washable,  durable  plastic 


Betsy  Ross  sews 
the  First  Flag 


The  Midnight  Ride 
of  Paul  Revere 


MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  WITH  THIS  COUPON! 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1870,  New  York  46,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  sets  of  AMERICAN  STORY  PLAQUES 

(3  plaques  per  set).  I  have  just  purchased  a  package  of  Johnson's 
Baby  


(name  of  product) 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY- 


.ZONE_ 


Enclosed  is  Money  Order  (or  Check)  for  $_ 


.STATE- 


($1.00  for  each  set) 


lADIES'  HOME  J 


A  new  idea  from 
Kraft  and  Pillsbury 


for  the  golden  shell- 
Pillsbury  Golden  Pie  Crust 


^  for  the  emni-eheese  fillings 
Philadelphia  Brand  Cream  Cheese 


KING  SIZE 

NET  WT.  10  02. 


Now  see  how  tender  and  flaky  a  pie  crust  can  he!  No  matter 

how  you  bake  it — for  this  fancy  Dessert  Pizza  or  just  plain  apple  pie — this 
crust  always  turns  out  tender  and  flaky,  golden  and  delicious.  That's  because 
you  use  Pillsbury  Golden  Pie  Crust  Mix  or  Sticks.  So  easy,  too — you  just 
add  water.  Pillsbury  gives  you  ten  full  ounces  of  mix — plenty  for  this  big 
14-inch  pizza  shell.  Try  it  soon. 

Smooth  and  creamy.'  The  cream  cheese  filling!  Make  it  as  delicately 
good  as  your  "Philly"  pies,  with  the  same  perfect  cream  cheese:  freshest 
tasting  (because  it's  fastest  selling!)  Philadelphia  Brand,  of  course.  Made 
only  by  Kraft,  Philadelphia  Brand  Cream  Cheese  blends  so  quickly,  you'll 
make  your  Dessert  Pizza  "Philly"  filling  in  minutes! 

Fresh-fruit  goodness  all  year  long!  Only  the  finest  fruits  that  rip- 
ened in  the  sun  are  choice  enough  for  Kraft  Jellies  and  Preserves.  They're 
hurried  to  the  Kraft  Kitchens  and  carefully  cool-cooked  our  special,  secret 
way  so  the  true  flavor  of  the  fruit  isn't  lost  in  boiling.  A  dozen  luscious 
varieties  to  enjoy — all  fresh-fruit  good! 


DESSERT  PIZZA 


1  pkg.  Pillsbury  Golden 
Pie  Crust  Mix  or  Sticks 

1  8-oz.  pkg,  Philadelphia 
Brand  Cream  Cheese 

Vi  cup  sugar 


2  eggs 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Kraft  Pure  Peach  Preserves 

and  Kraft  Pure  Strawberry 

Preserves 


n  also  hake  your 
Pizza  in  round 

are  cake  pans, 
jelly  roll  pan. 


Prepare  pastry  for  two-crust  pie  following  the  direc- 
tions on  the  package.  Form  into  a  ball.  Flatten  to 
3^-inch  thickness;  smooth  edges.  Roll  out  on  a 
floured  surface  to  1  inch  larger  than  14-inch  pizza 
pan.  Fit  loosely  into  pan;  trim  pastry  edge.  Prick 
generously  with  fork.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  450°,  8  to 
10  minutes  until  golden  brown.  Cool. 

Combine  the  cream  cheese  and  sugar,  mixing  until 
smooth  and  well  blended.  Add  the  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  beating  well  after  each  addition.  Stir  in  the 
lemon  juice.  Turn  into  baked  crust.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven,  350°,  10  to  12  minutes.  Cool. 

Lightly  score  to  divide  the  pizza  into  4  sections. 
Spread  peach  preserves  on  2  opposite  sections. 
Spread  the  remaining  sections  with  strawberry 
preserves. 
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Cool -Mesh  breathe 


lets  cool  air  in 

warm  air  out 
absorbs  perspiration 


with  your  child ! 


©V059  NITET  NITE  SLECPERS  PEJIRT   K  ' 


Only  Nitey  Nite  covers  your  child  in  light, 
•  '-.  »  u comfortable  Cool-Mesh,  the  wonderful  cotton 
■■•   •  '•   knit.  Millions  of  tiny  diamond-shaped  win- 
<    dows  let  cool  air  in— let  body  heat  escape. 
And,  for  even  greater  sleeping  comfort, 
Cool -Mesh  absorbs  perspiration.  Pi-actical 
—yet  fasliion-wise,  too.  Boys'  Cowboy  print  has  gripper 
waist  and  top.  Sizes  1-4,  blue,  red,  yellow  on  white  $2.00. 
Girls'  3-piece  Tulip  print,  Empire  style  with  long  and  short  i 
pants.  Sizes  4-14,  pink,  aqua,  yellow  on  white  $4.00. 

NITEYSlNITE 


Kids  love  'em 
and  they're 


GOOD 
for 

iEl^     ^  them! 


They  can  eat 
all  they  want; 
they're  made  of  pure 
creamery  butter  and  other 
premium,  good-for-kids 
ingredients. 


within  easy  reach  at 
your  nearby  supermarket 

"Vernells 

mbutter  minis 

VANILLA  or  CHOCOLATE 

Vernell-Thompson  Candy  Co.,  Seattle 
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feeling  that  he  is  a  chip  off  the  old  block.  So 
the  old  block  must  be  impressive.  The  father 
needs  to  show  himself— at  home  even  more 
than  outside— to  be  an  agreeably  self-confident 
male,  reasonably  masterful  in  protecting  and 
providing  for  the  family,  comfortable  in  as- 
suming his  share  of  the  discipline  of  the  chil- 
dren, successful  romantically  with  his  wife. 
(Needless  to  say,  the  parents  should  not  tease 
the  child  by  being  deliberately  ostentatious 
with  their  mutual  affection.) 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  relation- 
ship between  father  and  young  son,  you'll  be 
able  to  guess  what  I'll  say  about  mother  and 
daughter.  In  her  unconscious  mind  a  little  girl 
feels  that  she  is  at  the  short  end  of  an  unfair 
rivalry.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
a  sensible  mother  should  show  her  daugh- 
ter extra  consideration  in  the  sense  of  being 
unnaturally  patient  and  long-suffering  in 
dealing  with  her  day  by  day,  or  by  minimiz- 
ing the  signs  of  her  own  affection  for  her  hus- 
band. 

Two  months  ago  I  quoted  from  a  letter  in 
which  a  gentle  mother  expressed  bewilder- 
ment at  her  four-year-old  daughter's  flashing- 
eyed  defiance.  She  added  that  by  contrast  the 
girl  was  all  peaches  and  cream  with  her  father 
and  was  making  a  great  show  of  taking  care  of 
him.  When  a  child  starts  with  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing being  treated  a  bit  unfairly  and  then  finds 
that  the  parent  is  willing  to  put  up  with  rude- 
ness or  disobedience,  it  confirms  the  child's 
suspicion  that  the  parent  is  guilty,  and  it  un- 
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leashes  further  disagreeableness.  The  con- 
scientious mother  in  the  letter  was  assuming 
that,  in  some  way  which  she  didn't  under- 
stand, she  was  failing  her  daughter.  But  in  be- 
ing willing  to  accept  the  blame  and  the  un- 
pleasant behavior,  she  was  getting  in  deeper 
and  deeper.  (If  I  were  she,  I'd  give  my  daughter 
a  talking  to  about  politeness  and  obedience 
and  who's  boss,  and  I'd  check  her  firmly  each 
time  she  forgot.)  What  keeps  a  little  girl's  un- 
conscious rivalry  within  bounds  is  to  find  her 
mother  a  self-assured,  unguilty,  firm  but 
friendly  individual. 

A  mother  does  her  daughter  no  favor  in  let- 
ting her  gain  the  impression  that  she  may  be 
displacing  her.  (You  sometimes  see  a  girl  in 
the  full  bloom  of  adolescence  taking  great  de- 
light in  showing  her  affection  for  and  under- 
standing of  her  father  when,  because  of  men- 
opausal or  other  troubles,  there  is  a  lot  of 
grumpiness  between  her  parents.)  Such  a 
short  cut  to  success  is  apt  to  leave  her  a  some- 
what guilty,  anxious,  disagreeable  person  who 
may  have  trouble  becoming  detached  from 
her  father  later.  In  the  long  run,  a  girl  will  gain 
more  confidence  in  herself  as  an  attractive 
girl,  prepare  herself  for  eventually  falling  in 
love  with  an  appropriate  man  of  her  own  age, 
by  looking  up  to  her  mother  as  a  fine  example 
of  romantic  success,  and  identifying  herself 
with  her. 

To  round  out  this  discussion,  I'll  add  a  few 
points  about  the  father's  relationship  with 
daughter,  mother's  with  son. 

A  daughter  needs  acceptance  by  and  appre- 
ciation from  her  father,  not  only  as  a  child  but 
specifically  as  a  girl.  There  are  occasional 
cases  in  which  a  father  was  looking  for  a  son, 
never  got  him,  but  instead  treated  his  daughter 
as  a  son.  He  showed  his  enjoyment  mainly 
when  she  was  acting  like  a  boy.  We  see  how 
hard  it  is  for  such  a  girl  as  she  grows  up  to  get 
satisfaction  from  most  of  the  jobs  (including 
wifehood)  that  women  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  doesn't  help  a  little 
girl  to  grow  up  if  her  father  lets  her  carry  her 
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AQUA  IVY  TABLETS 


Your  family,  too,  can  enjoy  season-long 
immunity  to  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak  by 
taking  aqua  ivy  tablets  now! 

AQUA  ivy  tablets  are  clinically-tested 
and  perfectly  safe  for  children.  They  pro- 
vide natural  immunity— from  within  — 
against  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak— any- 
where you  go. 


have  given 

this  family 
season-long 
immunity 
to  poison  ivy 
and  poison 


AQUA  IVY,  AP®  TABLETS 

are  available  at  your  neighborhood  drug  store 


Send  for  free  booklet -"Facts  You  Should  Know 
SYNTEX  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 


About  Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Oak" 

,  Dept.H,  Box  1306,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 
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Maternity  Fashions 

CompUU  Klh.  Pr«-Cut!  Pre-FiHed!  Just  sew 
together  smart  meternity  jackets,  skirts,  sports, 
wear.   It's   easy.   Save   up  to  $6   pe,  outfit. 
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ONTARIO...  where  every 
vacation  is  an  adventure! 

Picture  a  vacation  area 
with  over  250,000 
lakes,  vast  acres  of 
unspoiled  woodland 
—and  complete  re- 
sort facilities! 
Here  you'll  find 
all-new  vacation 
adventures  .  .  . 
you  can  choose  the  one 
your  family  will  like  best! 
Come  to  Ontario,  Canada's  variety 
vacationland— just  across  the  Great  Lakes! 

For  this  big,  FREE,  colourlul  luoklet,  jusi  mail  toupon: 

Province  ol  Ontario,  Dept.  of  Travel  and  Publicity, 
Room  395,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto  2. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  vacation  adventure 
In  Ontario  (  )  caTiping  (  I  fishing  (  )  hunting  (  ) 
summer  resorts  (  )  sightseeing  (  )  boating 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE. 


Important  facts 

about 
diabetes  and  diet 


Not  long  ago,  a  famous  tennis  player 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner.  He 
polished  off  his  steak  and  vegetables 
with  good  appetite.  But  when  the 
pie  a  la  mode  arrived,  he  waved  it 
aside.  "I'll  skip  this  course,"  he  said. 
"I'm  diabetic,  you  know." 

Today,  if  you  have  diabetes,  you 
can  pursue  almost  any  career,  as  long 
as  you  follow  the  diet  and  medical 
program  your  doctor  advises. 

The  diabetic's  diet  often  includes 
nearly  all  foods  found  in  a  regular 
well-balanced  diet,  but  in  exactly 
specified  proportions.  High  carbo- 
hydrate foods  are  limited.  But  you 
don't  have  to  give  up  desserts— 
if  you  choose  the  right  ones ! 

Delicious  D-Zerta  Gelatin  helps 
gratify  your  desire  for  a  variety  of 
desserts.  It's  made  without  sugar. 
One  full  serving  has  only  12  calories. 
Enjoy  it  at  mealtime  and  between. 

You  can  buy  D-Zerta  Gelatin  in 
six  refreshing  flavors.  It  combines 
well  with  many  foods  for  refreshing 
entrees  and  salads. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  D-Zerta. 
He'll  recommend  it.  It's  made  by  the 
makers  of  Jell-0  Desserts  and  is 
available  at  grocery  stores. 
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NOW  BY-THE-YARD 


RUBBERMAID  SHELF-KUSHION 


SNIPS  TO  FIT 


So  easy  ...  so  lovely  ...  so  lasting.  It's  Rubbermaid  Shelf-Kushion, 
rubber-cushioned  beauty  you  buy  by-the-yard  ...  fit  to  your  shelves  .  .  . 
with  never  a  snip  of  waste.  You'll  love  the  way  Shelf-Kushion  guards  fine 
surfaces  against  nicks,  scratches  .  .  .  protects  china,  glassware  from  chips 
and  breakage.  And  Shelf-Kushion  never  needs  changing.  Just  the  stroke 
of  a  damp  cloth  keeps  it  sparkling-clean.  Choose  any  length — up  to  45 
feet— in  red,  yellow,  pink,  turquoise.  Wall-Cabinet  Shelf-Kushion, 
wide,  S9i  yard.  Base  Cabinet  Shelf-Kushion,  22"  wide,  $1.89  yard. 
Look  for  the  colorful  display  unit  in  the  housewares  department  of  your 
favorite  store.  For  free  folder,  write  Rubbermaid  Inc.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


RUBBERMAID  INC.,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


romantic  attentions  to  him  as  far  as  she  wishes 
or  if  he  responds  to  them  with  too  much  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm  of  his  own.  It's  good  for 
his  attitude  toward  her  to  have  a  flavor  of 
chivalry  and  tenderness.  But  child-guidance 
work  shows  that  if  she  is  allowed  to  snuggle 
with  him  in  a  romantic  mood,  engage  him  in 
tickling  games,  climb  into  his  bed,  the  effect  is 
apt  to  be  both  stimulating  and  disturbing. 
And  if  he  shows  he  has  more  fun  passing  the 
time  of  day  with  her  than  with  his  wife,  then 
he  is  pulling  her  out  of  her  orbit. 

The  corresponding  points  can  be  made 
about  mother  and  young  son.  She  lets  him 
take  the  initiative  in  showing  his  manly  devo- 
tion through  helpful  and  chivalrous  acts,  and 
responds  with  gracious  appreciation.  She  en- 
joys his  rare  compliments  and  admires  the  ex- 
ploits that  he  tells  her  about.  But  when  he  car- 
ries his  physical  ardor  beyond  a  hug,  she  tact- 
fully distracts  his  attention.  She  doesn't  dazzle 
him  with  deliberate  displays  of  her  lingerie  or 
her  nudity.  She  doesn't  let  him  sleep  in  his  fa- 
ther's bed  when  the  latter  is  away  on  a  trip, 
sensing  that  this  will  stir  up  hopes  in  his  un- 
conscious mind  which  will  only  backfire  when 
his  father  comes  home. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  you  have  a  feeling  of 
impatience  that  I've  used  so  many  words  to 


LONELINESS 

By  MARY  CARTER 

My  IftnrlineKs  ix  no  lament 
riiiil  koeiis  al  ni^hl.  a  wailinf; 
\>  iii<l. 

M^  l<iii<-liiif'->>  <'an  rejoice, 
Fliiifj  life  a  rliallen;:^  v>\l\\  firm 

!('>  lovr  I  U'vX  liiit  rannot  share, 
A  M>n^  NiiMpriiiled  in  mid-air, 
A  M\»oel lies- jii~l  I>e>oncl  my 

reaeli  — 
'rhal'H  i«m«'liiir^».  if  I  r>iust 

preach. 

It'-  life  «ilh  l>eaiil\  so  replete 
Thai  onl>  I  am  incomplete. 


recommend  a  set  of  parental  attitudes  and  pro- 
cedures which  arc  only  what  sensible  parents 
have  always  used  intuitively.  It  certainly  is 
true  that  billions  of  parents  since  the  begin- 
nings of  our  race  have  brought  their  children 
up  well  without  knowing  about  the  Oedipus 
complex. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  proportion 
of  children  in  each  generation  have  been 
switched  off  the  main  track  in  passing  through 
this  phase,  as  history  books,  novels  and  our 
knowledge  of  our  friends  show.  And  if  every- 
one is  to  share  in  our  newer  knowledge  about 
where  the  neuroses  come  from,  I  think  he 
should  be  equally  clear  about  what  makes  for 
successful  character  formation  too. 

Or  perhaps  you  are  impatient  with  Nature 
for  using  such  a  complicated  pattern  of  de- 
velopment. Why  is  it  necessary  for  little  chil- 
dren first  to  get  romantically  attached  to  their 
parents,  only  to  become  so  worried  by  the  im- 
plications and  so  frustrated  by  the  realities 
that  they  try  to  renounce  the  whole  quest  by 
the  age  of  six  or  seven?  We  only  know,  from 
studies  of  different  individuals  who  were  either 
successful  or  unsuccessful  in  traversing  this 
stage  of  development,  that  the  romantic 
yearning  for  the  parent — and  the  later  re- 
nunciation— plays  a  vital  role  in  the  creation 
of  some  of  the  finest  attributes  of  human  na- 
ture: the  spiritual  quality  of  adult  love  and 
marriage,  human  idealism  in  general,  religious 
belief,  artistic  creativeness,  scientific  curi- 
osity, even  the  stability  of  society.  That's  quite 
a  list  and  will  take  some  explaining. 

Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  recei>e 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — Ed. 


Dirtiest  Ovens 
SPARKLE 

IN  LESS  TIME... WITH  LESS  WORK 

this  quick  EASY-OFF  Way  I 


DOES  YOUR  OVEN  LOOK  LIKE  THIS? 

Greasy-griyriy  .  .  .  can  smoke  and 
cause  a  dangerous  fire 


APPLY  EASY-OFF  OVEN  ClIaNER 

and  let  set  .  .  .  then  .  .  . 


JUST  WIPE . . .  EASY-OFF  cuts  black 
encrusted  grease  like  magic 


A  chaii  iti'iii  bakes  better 
roasts  better  .  .  .  makes 
you  a  better  cook 

Depend  on 


EMSYOFt 

OVEN  CLEANER 


New_discovery!  Amazing  pain-killer  stops 
agony  at  once.  Cooling.  Contains  benzo- 
caine,  "blocks"  pain.  Fights  infection, 
speeds  healing.  For  cuts,  Itching,  too. 
Greaseless  lotion.  Save  on  large  size. 

®SOLnRCmNE 


A  Ploug 
proiluci 


Why  you  need  a  kitchen  extension  phone 


First,  it's  a  great  help  in  running  the  house 
near  shopping  lists  and  at  your  finger  tips 
r  calls  to  the  plumber  or  other  repairmen. 
Next,  it  saves  you  trouble.  Biscuits  won't 
irn,  or  a  pot  boil  over,  because  a  telephone 
11  took  you  out  of  the  kitchen.  And  you  can 
11  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  playing  children. 
It  saves  you  lots  of  steps,  too.  Your  husband, 


like  you,  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  useful 
phones  in  your  house. 

And  when  all  your  work  is  done,  it's  easy 
and  fun  to  take  a  break  and  chat  with  a 
friend  on  your  handy  kitchen  extension. 

Fact  is,  extension  phones  in  the  places  your 
family  works,  sleeps  and  plays  help  so  much 
and  cost  so  little. 


S  R'NG-A  UN  '^^ ! 

IT'S  KITCHEN  TELEPHONE  TIME! 

Drop  in  soon  at  your  local  Bell  Telephone 
business  office  and  see  the  colorful  kitchen 
phones  on  display  there.  One  of  them  will 
be  just  right  for  your  kitchen ! 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUI!N,t 

new  CANNON  colors 


You  can  do  wonderful  things  with  Cannon  colors.  Constant  use,  countless  washings  can't  dim 
their  fresh  and  sparkling  looks.  That's  the  beauty  of  Cannon's  exclusive  Carefree  colors. 


..exciting  ways  to  use  them 


;annon  beauti-fluff  towels  in  carefree  colors  that  stay  bright  for  years 


Bathe  in  a  garden  abloom  with  Hyacinth  Blue 
annons  and  other  lovely  Carefree  flower  tones. 


Keep  it  personal  with  wallpaper  and  Cannons 

monoqrammed  in  Fern  and  White,   (m  ^-noarnms  are  extra) 


It's  all  done  with  bamboo,  brass  and  most-tor- 

vour-money  Cannons.  -Key  tone?  Hyacinth  Blue. 


Show  your  Cannons  on  a  Victorian  hat  rack. 
Let  them  glow  in  Peach,  Empire  Green,  Yellows. 


Try  a  fluffy  bouquet  of  Hyacinth  Blue,White  and 
Pink  Whisper  in  a  flowerpot  stand  —  so  delightful! 


Arrange  bright  towels  on  a  wicker  screen.  Try 
^each,  Green  Mist,  White.  Cannon  colors  mix  well. 


See  how  pretty  china  knobs  look  with  your 
heovenly-soft  Cannons  in  a  Hyacinth  Blue  scheme. 

( monogroms  exfro  ) 


For  a  smart  look  —  pigeonhole  fingertip  towels. 
Above,  Fern  Green  makes  so  many  colors  sparkle. 


'ANNON  BEAUTI-FLUFF  TOWELS  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  FEEL  AND  BEAUTY  THAT  LAST 
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YOUR  FIRST  TASTE 
WILL  TELL  YOU 

its  real  whipped  cream 


DESSERT  EOR  TON  IGHT.  ..  from 
your  family's  favorite  gelatin  flavor. 
Add  fresh  fruit  if  you  like,  but  glorify 
your  creation  with  a  crest  of  snow-white 
Reddi-Wip.  It's  delicious  because  Reddi- 
Wip  is  made  from  the  finest  of  farm-fresh 
cream. ..  delicately  flavored  with  a  hint  of 
sugar  and  vanilla. 


.  1959.  REDDI  WIP.  INC.,  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 


UNDE 


By  Bernardine  Kielt^ 

/#/, 


<  orvRlGHT       19:.G  THE  NEW  YORKER  MAGAZINE,  INC. 

"Now  slop  frrltinjj,  dear.  If  you 
<li<i  have  one,  il  would  just  pet  in  your  way." 


^g^tn'  first  I'ttirr  ht  //if  ffirlh's  hislitry 
J.  irfi.s  thill  t>f  I  lit'  fro)'!  ^  Ixilil  slalc- 
iiii-ii I .  Iiii I  |ir<>lial>l>  triK-.  a<'('iir<linu  l<> 
<!liarl<-H  lt<i|:<-rl.  in  \<iliir<il  History.  At 
aii>  ml)-.  I  Ik- <-arl>  frocs  liail  <'ar<lriiniH 
aiiil  <-<>iil<l  lit-ar;  and  (heir  |>r(M'r<l<Mi<'<' 
in  linii-  is  un<|n<-N( ioix'd.  I'Voks  liax- 
licvn  in  ••xixlrncc  for  n<-arl>  2(K(.(I(MI,- 
000  >iars  — a  uoixl  I00.0(HI.000  ><-ars 
alicail  i>r  lli<i<><-  later  t  reat  iir<-N  that 
:irnie(l  <lo>«  n  ont  of  tli<'  tr<-<'s."  ai^ 
li«*  sa>  N.  ti*  "<-lii|i  at  Hti>n<*s,  li<l{£et  w  itii 
lircH.  ami  l>nil<l  ainin  Ixinibs."  Mr. 
l(oK<'rt'H  article.  'I'lir  first  Itiirr  i>f 
Spring,  'iH  t\|iieal  of  the  faHeinaliiiK 
l>iee<-H  in  tluN  inatzay.ine  (if  lUv  Xmvr- 
ieiin  MiiHeiirii  of  Vat  iiral  lli.st<iry  (.New 
^  ork  I .  <  M  her  fine  na  I  lire  art  ieles  eomc 
out  ill  imliihim  Miiunziiif  (11.30  .>th 
\»«'..  N.Y.)  ..  .  \ii<l  in  liiiniiil  Kinu- 
ilimi  (\v\\  ^  <irk  /ooloKieal  Sin'i«'ty, 
Itroiix )  apiiear  t  he  hest  animal  piet  iires 
to  In-  IoiiikI  anywhere.  . . .  Tliese  three 
iiia^a/.iiirn  arc  a  joy  and  a  delight  for 
all  aues. 


As  for  a  book  on  natural  history,  I 
know  none  better  than  pa  ths  ,\<;koss 
TIIK  KVKIII.  by  Lnnis  and  Margery 
Mihic  (Harper).  Did  you  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  except  for  bats,  Australia  has 
no  native  mammals  of  the  types  found 
elsewhere  in  the  world?  That  penguins 
lay  their  eggs,  standing  with  their  backs 
against  the  biting  Antarctic  wind,  at 
temperatures  descending  from  64°  below 
zero  to  77°?  That  all  chimney  swifts 
from  North  America  converge  in  winter 
in  one  single  remote  valley  of  Peru?  .  .  . 
Another  attractive  book  for  the  ama- 
teur naturalist  is  the  livinc;  forest, 
by  Jack  MrCorniick  (Harper) — the 
complete  story  of  American  forests  from 
root  to  treetop,  from  insect  to  owl,  from 
pests  to  men.  ^ 

Sometimes — some  few  extraordinary 
times — a  novel  comes  as  a  literary  "ex- 
perience," a  profound  communication  in 
the  realm  of  one's  reading.  I  have  recently 
read  three  short  novels  which  had  just 
such  an  overpowering  effect. They  are  Law- 
rence Durrell's  .iustine,  Balthazar 
and  MOU!\TOLiVE(Dutton),  which,  with  a 
fourth,  are  to  make  a  single  unit,  much  as 
Prousfs  series  of  novels  made  Rcmein- 
hi  ancc  of  Things  Past.  They  tell  the  same 
story  from  different  points  of  view,  but 
behind  them  all  is  the  brooding  city  of 
Alexandria,  intense  and  mysterious;  a 
woman,  Justine,  who  is  the  very  heart  of 


allure;  and  a  group  of  strange  dramatis 
personal'  whose  relationships  are  traced 
through  a  gossamer  web. 

Each  hook  is  tantalizingly  elusive,  writ- 
ten in  passionate  poetic  pro.se  (Durrell  is  a 
poet):  and  together  they  uncover  a  pulsat- 
ing alien  world — a  modern  world,  to  be 
sure,  hut  undreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 
Their  impact — on  this  reader  at  least — was 
devastating. 

Two  books  of  special  interest  to 
Journal  readers  are  THE  new  parents' 
SUHVIVAI,  KIT;  or  What  Dr.  Spock 
Dithri  Tell  I's,  the  hilarious  spoofing  of 
parent-child  tangles  by  R.  M.  .Atkinson, 
Jr.  (Simon  &  Schuster);  and  in  all  love 
AND  HONOR,  by  Scudder  Parfcer  (Ab- 
ingdon Press),  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
Parkers'  marriage,  some  of  which  came 
out  in  a  1954  How  America  Lives  ("We 
Started  Life  Over"). 


THE  SATl'RDAY  EVENING  POST 


'That's  the  first  time  either  of  them 
has  used  the  library  in  years!" 


National  Library  Week.  April  12-18, 
underlines  the  importance  and  the 
enchantment  of  the  written  word. 
Huild  a  library  in  your  own  home  if 
you  can.  Give  your  children  close  ac- 
quaintance with  books.  Remember 
the  usefulness  of  the  public  library. 
If  there  is  another  institution  in  your 
town  more  important  (outside  the 
church),  what  is  it? 


Captain's 
Table 


1  ■ 
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A -pun -Idea  ftom 


French's  Mu^+ard  and  'RcA  vrcfor 


plan  a  platter 


lA/ifh  fbi^  exciting 
1^CA  vfc+or 


Ames  Brothers 


'PrevievA/  Album 


Six  great  Ames  Brothers  recordings 
Ti  one  wonderful  album:  "Two  Sleepy  People"  .  .  .  "Seventeen"  .  .  . 
"I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But  Lx)ve"  .  .  .  "Rag  Mop"  .  .  . 

"Moonglow"  "When  My  Sugar  Walks  Down  The  Street"!  It's  a 

BIG  S1.29  value — and  it's  all  yours  for  on'LY  50c— with  the 
label  [or  reasonable  facsimile*  from  a  jar  of  French's  Mustard. 


Spectacular 
^1^  C^£fer_ 


RCA  Victor,  Box  68,  Rockawav,  Xew  Jersey 
I  enclose  50c  and  the  label  ^or  reasonable  f  acsimfle) 
from  a  jar  (rf  Fr«ich's  Mustard.  Please  send  my 
Ames  BrothCTS  Preview  Album  to: 


.\d(ires.5_ 
Cry  


I,  1959 


French's  Cheesebusters 


Bring  on  theburgers — double  ones, 
filled  with  a  melt-in-your-mouth 
blend  of  Cheddar  cheese  and 
sunny  French's  Mustard.  Light 
and  lively  menu:  Just  add  a  salad 
bowl,  brownies,  andCokes-on-the- 
rocks! 

Recipe 

Allow  14  pound  ground  beef  for 
each  hamburger.  Press  gently  into 
2  thin  patties,  about  4  inches 


across.  Spread  the  following  fill- 
ing on  one  patty,  leaving  inch 
around  edge  for  sealing.  Top  with 
second  patty,  pressing  edges  to- 
gether. Broil  on  each  side.  Sprinkle 
lightly  with  salt  and  pepper.  Fill- 
ing: cream  together  }4  lb.  butter, 
14  lb.  Cheddar  cheese  and  3  tbsps. 
French's  Mustard.  Spread  gener- 
ously between  the  two  thin  ham- 
burger patties.  Serve  on  roll. 


)eiYe  afiendis  parby^platter! 


French's  Good  and  Plenty  Pizza 


A  hearty  new  man-sized  pizza 
with  a  meaty,  stick-to-the- 
ribs  filling  .  .  .  and  a  spicy 
crust  of  gold!  Crowd  combo: 
Roll  out  the  pizza.  Toss  a 
salad.  Sundaes  for  the  sweet 
tooth.  And  you've  got  a  party ! 

Recipe 

Pizza  Crust 
2  cups  biscuit  mix 
2  tbsps.  French's  Mustard 
l  o  cup  milk 

Measure  mix  into  a  bowl. 
Stir  mustard  into  milk;  blend 
into  mix.  Knead  1  minute  on 
board  dusted  with  biscuit 
mix.  Roll  to  fit  r2-inch  pizza 
pan.  Prick  surface  with  fork. 
Bake  in  very  hot  oven  (425°) 
5  to  7  minutes.  Retpqve  from 
oven;  lower  oven  to  moder- 
ate (375°^.  While  crust  bakes 
prepare  sauce. 


Pizza  Sauce 
2  cans  (8  oz.i  tomato  sauce 
1  tbsp.  sugar 

1  tbsp.  French's  Minced  Onion 

2  tbsps.  French's  Mustard 
'4  tsp.  French's  Oregano 

1  lb.  bulk  pork  sausage  meat, 
well  cooked  and  well  drained 

1  cup  grated  sharp 
Cheddar  cheese 

2  tbsps.  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

Mix  tomato  sauce,  sugar, 
onion,  mustard,  oregano; 
bring  to  a  boil;  simmer  10 
min.  Pour  into  partially 
baked  crust.  Sprinkle  with 
half  of  Cheddar  cheese,  then 
sausage,  then  remaining 
Cheddar;  top  with  Parme- 
san. Return  to  oven;  bake  12 
to  15  min.  longer  or  until 
cheese  melts  and  crust  is  deep 
golden  brown.  Yield:  6 
servings.  Serve  at  once. 


Frenchs  Barber-Pole  Franks 


Mustard,  dog,  and  bun  all  in  one! 
For  a  big-deal  meal,  serve  with 
Instant  Potato  Salad,  Chocolate 
Cake.  M-m-m! 

Recipe 

8  frankfurters,  large  size 

1 J4  cups  biscuit  mix 

4  teaspoons  French's  Mustard  for  dough 

plus  enough  to  fill  frankfurters 
3-3  cup  milk 


Place  franks  in  boiling  water;  let 
stand  8  min.  Put  biscuit  mix  in  bowl. 
Blend  mustard  with  milk,  add  to  mix. 
Roll  into  8"  square,  '4"  thick.  Cut  in 
8  one-inch  strips.  Split  franks;  fill  with 
French's. Wrap  dough  in  spiral  around 
each  frank.  Place  on  greased  cookie 
sheet.  Brush  with  butter.  Bake  at  450° 
F.,  10-12  min.  Serve  at  once. 


^/uiUfjCC^C/  l/V^Al^CuC^    French's  mustard  has  a 
flavor,  color  and  texture  all  its  own;  you  can't  get 
best  results  with  any  other  mustard!  No  wonder 
more  women  use  French's  than  any  other  mustard! 

On.  food.  •  •  •  In.  food  • . . 

no  other  mustard  has  the  light  and  lively  flavor  of 

FRENCil  S  MUSTARD 
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J  Jave  you  taught  her  the 
3  secrets  of  being  regular? 

Jf  you  have,  she'll  thank  yoti  the  rest  of  her  long  life! 

Today's  mothers  know  how  much  it  means  to  grow  up  with  good  eating 
and  sleej)ing  habits.  With  reguhu  bathroom  habits,  too. 

The  3  keys  to  regularity  are  remarkably  simple.  Use  diem  as  well  as  teach 
them. .  .and  set  a  good  example!  Here  they  are: 


1.  Follow  that  urge!  Don't  put  it 
off!  Failure  to  follon'  that  urge  is  the 
most  important  single  cause  of  in- 
terrupted regularity. 

2.  Let  your  bathroom  time  be  the 
same  time  every  day.  Pick  the  time 
that's  most  natural  to  you.  (After 
breakfast,  perhaps.)  Important: 
This  little  interval  should  be  kept 
relaxed  and  unhurried. 

3.  Drink  6  to  8  glasses  of  liquid  a 
day — count  'em!  If  you  drink  2  of 
them  before  breakfast,  you'll  en- 
courage normal  regularity. 

Also  important:  Exercise  . . .  bulk 
in  your  diet  .  .  .  and  regular  sleep- 
ing and  eating  habits.  Before  you 


take  a  laxative,  give  Nature  a  chance 
to  correct  herself. 

Remember,  however,  even  the 
most  regular  person  may  run  into 
unavoidable  upsets  of  schedule, 
which  can  upset  her  normal  regu- 
larity. 

If  a  laxative  does  become  neces- 
sary, you'll  find  that  today's  Ex-Lax 
provides  the  closest  thing  to  natural 
action  .  .  .  helps  you  gently  toward 
your  normal  regularity — overnight. 
Taken  at  bedtime,  it  won't  disturb 
your  sleep.  Keep  today's  Ex-Lax 
on  hand  for  emergencies.  It's  choc- 
olated, pleasant-tasting,  pleasant- 
acting.  Is  today's  Ex-Lax  in  your 
medicine  cabinet?  It  belongs  there. 

Copr.  Ex-Lax  Inc.  1959 


ABBOT  MILL- 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  Schauffler  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.D. 


"/  llxmulil  I  ktwir  nil  nlxml  adoles- 
rrnrv.  Itnrlnr,  hiil  Ititris  has  niesliintpefl. 
I  can't  ill)  anylhin/e  u-ilh  her  noic.  ff  hal 
is  giting  to  happen  in  the  next  few  years? 
I  irisli  ymt'd  git  v  Iter  a  gimrl  talking  to!" 

HOW  nice  to  sec  you  again,  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth!" The  doctor  came  around  his 
desk  to  shake  hands  with  a  well-dressed,  at- 
tractive, fortyish  woman.  "It's  been  a  long 
time!  I  saw  your  Doris'  name  on  my  ap- 
pointment list,  but  I  didn't  know  you  were 
going  to  come  in  too." 

"I  wanted  to  explain  about  Doris,  see  if 
you  can't  help  me  with  her.  I  thought  I  knew 
all  about  adolescence.  After  all,  I've  had  one 
daughter  go  through  it.  But  Doris  has  me 
absolutely  defeated!" 

"Let's  sec,  Doris  would  be  about  thirteen 
now?" 

"Yes,  fourteen  next  August." 

"Has  she  started  to  menstruate?" 

"Oh,  yes,  she  began  when  she  was  eleven. 
She  seems  to  just  float  through  that.  She's 
very  tall  and  well  developed  for  her  age  too. 
Lots  of  people  take  her  for  sixteen.  I've 
wondered  if  maybe  her  glands  are  over- 
active." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  a  girl. 
She  used  to  be  just  as  sweet  and  biddable  as 
Martha,  her  older  sister.  But  for  the  last 
year  she  has  been  so  stubborn  and  ornery  I 
can  hardly  bear  it!"  Mrs.  Ellsworth's  voice 
took  on  a  shrill,  edgy  note. 

"How  does  she  get  along  in  school?  Is  she 
unhappy  there?" 

"That's  a  breeze  for  her  too,"  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth replied  rather  bitterly.  "She's  in  her 
last  year  of  junior  high,  gets  excellent  grades 
and  scarcely  has  to  open  a  book  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  Her  teachers  rave  about  how  co- 
operative she  is.  She  makes  a  very  good  im- 
pression— when  she's  away  from  home!" 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  took  a  handkerchief  out  of 
her  handbag,  mopped  her  face  and  neck. 
Yet  it  was  not  overly  warm  in  the  consulting 
room. 

"I  take  it  that  the  story  is  different  at 
home?" 

"It  certainly  is !  She  argues  over  every  little 
thing  I  ask  her  to  do.  Like  setting  the  table, 
or  helping  with  the  dishes.  If  I  don't  happen 
to  be  feeling  well,  it  seems  to  me  she  makes  a 
special  effort  to  be  exasperating." 


"Does  Doris  start  these  arguments  wit 
you,  appear  to  be  inviting  them?" 

"Doris  doesn't  invite  anything,  so  far  as 
am  concerned.  She  ignores  me  most  of  th 
time.  When  I  pin  her  down  she  acts  i 
though  I  hadn't  a  brain  in  my  head.  If  si 
has  no  respect  for  me  now,  what  will  haf 
pen  when  she  starts  going  out  with  boys 
Her  father  is  no  help.  He  says  I  pick  on  he 
Oh,  I  probably  do  say  too  much,  but  s^ 
makes  me  so  furious.  I  thought  maybe  yo 
could  talk  to  her.  She  might  listen  to  you 

While  Mrs.  Ellsworth  was  pouring  out  ht 
woes,  the  doctor  had  been  observing  h( 
closely.  Now  he  said,  "You  mentioned  nc 
feeling  well.  I  hope  you've  been  seeing 
doctor." 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  replied  with  some  emba 
rassment,  "Well,  no,  I  haven't.  There  isn 
really  anything  you  can  put  your  finger  oi 
I  do  have  headaches  every  now  and  then, 
low,  pressure-type  pain.  And  backaches,  th 
same  kind  of  pain,  as  if  something  we 
pressing  on  my  spine.  One  thing  has  pu 
zled  me.  I  gain  weight  all  of  a  sudden,  fi 
no  reason  I  can  see.  Then  I  lose  it  just 
suddenly.  But  most  of  the  time  I  feel  fine 

"Do  your  feet  and  ankles  ever  swell,  ar 
your  fingers?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  guess  they  do.  At  least,  som 
times  my  most  comfortable  shoes  get  to  fee 
ing  tight,  and  my  fingers  feel  tight  at  time 
too,  in  my  rings.  And  my  tummy  appea 
to  bloat.  You  know,  get  big  and  heavy." 

"That's  when  you  notice  those  sudde 
weight  gains,  I  imagine.  Do  your  breas 
ever  bother  you?" 

"They  certainly  do!"  Mrs.  Ellsworth  wi 
becoming  interested  now.  "They  get  terrib 
tender  at  times,  especially  just  before 
period.  Now  that  I  think  about  it,  that 
when  everything  seems  to  get  swollen  u) 
But  it  always  goes  away.  I  haven't  thougl 
these  things  were  worth  bothering  about 

"Tell  me  about  something  else.  Do  yc 
ever  feel  depressed?" 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  gave  the  doctor  a  startle 
look,  hesitated  and  then  said  agltatedl; 
"Oh,  Doctor,  I  do!  Dreadfully,  horribly  d' 
pressed!  Sometimes  it's  almost  unbearabl 
I  feel  as  though  nobody  loves  me  or  nee( 
me,  as  though  I've  lost  contact  with  ever 
one.  There  have  been  times  when  I've  acti 
ally  thought  of  taking  too  many  sleepir 
pills  or  jumping  off  a  bridge." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  37 


KEEP  FRESH! 
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You  can  bathe  wearing  Tampax! 
Shower  wearing  Tampax!  Swim  wearing  Tampax! 
ions  use  it.  Worn  internally,  it's  the  modern  way 


TAMPAX 


Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection  is  made  only  by  Tampax  Incorporated.  Palmer,  Mass. 


SO  MUCH  A  PART  OF  YOUR  ACTIVE  LIFE 


A  new  kind  of  lipstick  with  a  light  touch -no  greasiness 


iiew  Cutex 


n 
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-.^'s  a  completely  new  kind  of  lipstick  that  feels  as  beautiful  a?  it  looks!  Beauti- 
lly  creamy,  j-et  j-ou  won't  feel  a  touch  of  greasiness  fiom  the  minute  it  glides  on! 
;ht  and  moist  as  a  delicate  mist,  it  has  all  t'lc  brilliant  color  and  glow  you 


could  want.  Give  j^our  lips  a  neic  excitement ...  a  imr  delicacy. .  .witli  Cutex  Delicate 
Lipstick.  In  the  new  slim,  elegant  Xug^ot 
Case...  in  gold,  aqua,  or  pink!  79i  plus  tax. 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  EXCITING  WOMEN  IN  THE  WOBLD:  PARI, 


ft. 


JACQUELINE  HUET — lovely,  glamorous,  busy!  The  devoted 
mother  ol  a  young  daughter,  she  is  also  a  successful  stage  actress  and  a 
popular  television  personality.  Her  proudest  television  achievement — 


She's  husij,.. 
yet  she's  beaiitifuL.. 
she  uses  PoiuVs 


a  special  show  for  children  she  writes  herself!  "I  often  feel  tired,"  she 
says,  "But  I  must  never  show  it.  I  fmd  Pond's  Cold  Cream  acts  almost 
like  a  'tranquilizer' — keeps  my  skin  soft  and  smooth  all  day  long." 


Pond's  beaulifios  as  it  cleanses — replaces  the 
moisture  modern  living  drains  away.  This  fabulous 
cream  actually  moisturizes  beloto  the  surface.  From 
deep  within  your  skin  it  keeps  sending  freshets  of 
moisture  upwards  .  .  .  and  goes  on  moisturizing  long 
after  you  tissue  it  off!  Use  Pond's  to  deep-cleanse  at 
night,  to  moisturize  under  make-up  all  day.  Your 
skin  will  stay  wonderfully  soft  and  smooth  .  .  . 
glow  with  an  exciting  new  beauty. 


WITH  POND'S  COLD  CREAM  YOU  NEED  NEVER  BE  TOO  BUSY  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  32 

The  doctor  nodded  sympathetically.  "I 
ink  1  know  how  you  feel,"  he  said.  "Tve  had 
.  nty  of  descriptions  from  patients.  A  woman 

10  was  in  the  office  the  other  day  told  me 

11  at  those  times  she  feels  as  though  she  were 
rrounded  by  a  yellow  haze,  a  jaundiced 
Hid  between  her  and  the  whole  outside 
n\d.  Do  these  spells,  by  any  chance,  occur 
;ht  to  ten  days  before  your  period?" 

Mrs.  Ellsworth's  eyes  opened  wide.  "Yes. 
'>  do!  Do  you  mean  that  isn't  uncommon? 
e  wondered  if  I  was  losing  my  mind!" 
Not  if  it's  what  I'm  guessing  it  is.  Has  it 
.urred  to  you,  IVIrs.  Ellsworth,  that  you 
ght  be  starting  menopause?  1  saw  you  wipe 
spiration  away  several  times.  Ha\e  you 
.n  hav  ing  hot  flashes?" 
i  do  break  out  in  a  sweat  now  and  then — 
Ooctor,  I'm  only  fort\-four,  and  my  pe- 
s  are  just  as  regular  as  they  e\er  were." 
How  about  the  flow?  Ha\e  you  noticed 
.  change  there?" 

cs,  it  has  been  getting  scantier.  That's 
ihcr  thing.  I  thought  that  in  menopause 
I  periods  become  irregular  and  heas  ier." 
Many  of  my  patients  report  heav  ier  bleed- 
nd  irregularity,  as  you  mention.  But  there  is 
.  ac  range  of  patterns  for  the  ceasing  of  o\  u- 
on  and  menstruation.  A  number  of  women 
racteristically  have  dribblingor  spotting  for 
-nsiderable  number  of  days  before  or  after 
period.  Some  stop  menstruating  quite  ab- 
tly.  Others  just  bleed  less  and  less  until  it 
ers  out  altogether.  Some  sufler  severely 
m  cramps,  others  feci  scarcely  any  discom- 
t  in  connection  with  the  period  itself." 
'That's  me— I  haven't  had  cramps  for  a 
g  time.  My  worst  pain  seems  to  come  in  the 
idle  of  the  cycle,  between  periods." 
"That  is  the  tmie  when  you  ov  ulate— that  is 
ay,  when  >our  ovarv  releases  its  monthly 
m.  Some  women  react  more  to  ovulation 
n  others  do,  especially  w  hen  thev  get  a  little 
~r.  It  is  my  idea  that  as  she  nears  the  end 
er  reproductive  life  a  woman  may  have 
re  trouble  producing  an  ov  um." 
Are  the  bloating  and  weight  gains  con- 
ted  with  all  this?" 

It  all  seems  to  be  related,  though  we  don't 
w  exactly  how  or  why.  The  bloating,  we 
w,  is  due  to  salt-fluid  retention.  What  we 
't  know  is  why  it  so  often  complicates  the 
enstrual  period.  Even  young  girls  oc- 
onally  have  it  in  mild  form.  Women  ap- 
r  to  be  particularly  prone  to  this  condition 
hey  approach  the  menopause,  and  I  gather 
you  have  quite  a  case  of  it.  I  should 
gine  it  is  pressure  of  this  extra  fluid  that  ac- 
nts  for  the  pains  you  speak  of." 
But  couldn't  these  symptoms  be  due  to 
-thing  else  than  menopause?" 
I  can  see  that  you  aren't  going  to  give  up 
r  preconceived  ideas  of  menopause  w  ith- 
a  struggle.  Mrs.  Ellsworth,"  the  doctor 
with  a  smile.  "But  I  belifvp  we  ought  to 
out,  don't  you?  I'll  be  glad  to  talk  with 
's.  First,  though,  I  would  like  to  know 
t  the  situation  is  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
1  Suppose  you  go  dow  n  to  the  end  of  the 
Mao-Ann— yes,  she's  still  my  office 
-will  tell  you  what  to  do." 

rs.  Ellsworth  said  apprehensively,  after 
imination  was  finished,  "It  seems  to  me, 
'or,  that  some  of  these  things  you  have 
doing  are  tests  for  cancer." 

examination  of  any  woman  in  her 
'es  should  include  tests  for  cancer,  Mrs. 
"orth.  That  is  our  way  of  satisfying  our- 
that  you  don't  have  one!  I  checked  your 
carefully.  They  are  absolutely  all  right, 
the  rest  of  it— not  a  sign  of  serious  trou- 
b  We  won't  get  the  report  on  the  Papa- 
"  laou  smear  test  back  until  tomorrow,  but 
1  pretty  sure  it  will  be  negative.  There  is 
'iutely  nothing  to  indicate  trouble." 
m  glad  to  know  that,  at  any  rate." 
Yes,  it's  always  a  fine  thing  to  get  cancer 
J  out.  Your  urine  is  clear,  and  your  blood 
sure  is  low  rather  than  high.  There  is  noth- 
o  indicate  anything  wrong  w  ith  your  kid- 
.  that  comW cause  the  bloating  and  swelling, 
n  fact,  I  don't  find  anything  out  of  the 
nary  except  some  more  or  less  routine 
-lis  that  ovulation  is  on  the  wane.  For  in- 
ce,  your  breasts  are  losing  a  little  elasticity, 
r  uterus  is  smaller  and  more  solid.  The 


vaginal  smear  1  took  will  give  a  rough  indica- 
tion of  your  ovarian  activity.  I  don't  put  as 
much  faith  in  this  test  as  some  doctors  do.  it 
isn't  sufficiently  accurate.  But  I  believe  the 
smear  will  show  that  your  estrogen  output  is 
tapering  off.  1  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  before 
long  you  will  cease  ovulating  entirely.  In  other 
words,  you  are  definitely  entering  a  sort  of 
sphere  of  release.  For  most  women,  it's  actu- 
ally "a  change  of  life'  for  the  better." 

"Oh.  dear.  Doctor,  how  is  my  husband  go- 
ing to  take  this?  I  don't  want  any  more  babies, 
but  I'm  not  ready  to  become  unsexed  either. 
My  husband  is  far  from  being  senile!" 

"There  isn't  the  slightest  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  that  factor,  Mrs.  Ellsworth.  My 
friend  Robert  Latou  Dickinson  reported  long 
ago  that  for  the  average  woman  the  peak  of 
her  interest  in  normal  sex  and  her  healthy  re- 
action to  it,  come  between  the  ages  of  forty- 
five  and  fifty." 

"That  is  certainly  news  to  me." 

"It's  quite  interesting,  I  think.  My  own  ex- 
planation is  that  it  is  because  of  the  normal 
woman's  greater  maturity.  She  has  learned  not 
to  be  afraid  of  a  lot  of  things  that  bothered  her 
before.  In  many  instances— and  1  imagine  that 
before  long  this  will  be  true  in  your  case — she 
doesn't  have  to  be  concerned  any  more  about 
pregnancy.  Patients  have  told  me  that  they 
never  truly  found  themselves  in  their  marital 
relationship  until  they  were  in  the  middle 
forties."  The  doctor  chuckled.  "One  of  my  pa- 
tients told  me  of  attending  a  club  meeting  of 
women  in  their  late  forties.  The  speaker,  a 
young  Ph.D.,  counseled  them  earnestly  that 
they  must  find  a  new,  sexless  basis  for  har- 
monious companionship  with  their  husbands. 
He  got  the  shock  of  his  life  when  these  very 


It  is  good  to  collect  things;  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  walks,  anatole  France 


respectable  wives  and  mothers  informed  him 
he  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about!" 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  smiled  appreciatively.  "At 
least,  it  s  a  relief  to  know  that  my  depressions 
and  irritability  are  due  to  change  of  life  and 
not  to  something  worse." 

"Well,  frankly,  I  think  your  glandular 
changes  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  Doris'  adolescent  quirks  have  hit  you 
so  much  harder  than  Martha's  did  when  she 
was  going  through  the  same  thing.  1  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  your  overly  emotional  approach 
has  made  Doris  more  stubborn  and  rebellious 
than  she  would  have  been  otherwise.  I 
know  1  have  observed  this  quite  often  when  a 
woman  entering  menopause  has  a  youngster 
entering  adolescence.  You  can  get  some  spec- 
tacular upsets  in  family  relationships  then!" 

"There  have  been  times  when  I  sensed  that 
the  trouble  with  Doris  was  my  own  fault,"  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  confessed.  "But  I  didn't  seem  to  be 
able  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  suppose  you'll 
start  me  on  estrogens  now?" 

"Perhaps,  later  on.  But  we  doctors  are  not 
giving  hormones  quite  as  indiscriminately  as 
was  done  a  while  back.  I  don't  think  estrogen 
would  take  care  of  all  your  troubles  at  this 
time.  I'd  like  to  tackle  that  salt-fluid-retention 
business  first  of  all.  I  believe  it  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  your  discomforts.  In  the  ten  days 
before  your  period,  cut  down  on  your  fluid  in- 
take to  the  point  of  thirst.  By  fluid,  I  mean  ev- 
en thing  that's  wet.  No  salt  at  all,  though  you 
may  use  a  salt  substitute  if  you  wish.  I'd  like 
you  to  take  these  tablets— they  are  diuretic. 
They  will  help  eliminate  extra  fluid  and  salt 
through  your  kidneys." 

"But  w  hat  about  the  depression  spells.  Doc- 
tor? Wouldn't  estrogen  help  with  those?" 

"I  hope  you  won't  think  I'm  being  mean, 
but  I  would  rather  not  give  you  sex  hormones 
now.  They  might  confuse  the  picture  as  to 
what  is  really  causing  your  difficulties.  Your 
depressions  could  come  from  pressure  of  extra 
fluid  on  the  brain  1  will  give  you  a  bit  of 
thyroid,  however.  \  our  low  blood  pressure  m- 
dicates'that  you  may  be  somewhat  low  in 
thyroid.  Thyroid  often  seems  to  help  in  meno- 
pause even  when  a  woman  has  no  demon- 


strable thvToid  lack,  .•^nd  I'm  going  to  give 
you  some  pills  that  I  call  optimizers.  They  are 
combinations  of  nonhabit-forming  drugs  like 
Dexedrine  or  Benzedrine,  together  with  very 
mild  medications  such  as  aspirin  empirin. 
phenobarbital.  I've  found  these  pills  quite  help- 
ful for  making  things  look  rosier  for  the  mo- 
ment. If  you  have  a  backache  or  headache,  you 
can  take  a  little  plain  or  buffered  aspirin  or 
empirin. 

"I'd  like  you  to  try  this  program  for  two 
menstrual  cycles.  If  it  doesn't  seem  to  work, 
then  we  can  think  about  sex  hormones;  and 
I'll  have  a  better  idea  as  to  which  ones  to  use. 
Estrogen  isn't  the  only  sex  hormone  we  have 
now  for  menopause,  you  see.  It  is  the  best  for 
hot  flashes,  and  for  depression,  too,  when  the 
depression  is  caused  by  a  low  estrogen  balance. 
However,  if  you  continue  to  feel  depressed 
and  uncomfortable  at  the  time  you  ovulate, 
it  will  be  more  eftectiv  e  to  suppress  ov  ulation 
entirely  with  progesterone.  Then  there's  a  com- 
bination of  estrogen  and  a  male  hormone, 
testosterone,  that  is  proving  helpful  to  lots 
of  people. 

The  truth  is,  though,  that  you  will  be  bet- 
ter off  if  you  can  get  along  without  sex  hor- 
mones. Then  your  ovulation  and  periods  will 
cease  in  the  way  Nature  intended  them  to.  You 
may  even  be  through  with  the  whole  meno- 
pause business  sooner.  That's  w  hy  I'd  like  you 
to  try  our  simple  program  first. 

"One  thing  more:  try  very  hard  to  avoid 
anything  that's  complicated  or  tiring  or  con- 
fusing during  the  ten  days  before  your  period. 
Particularly,  stay  out  of  arguments  with  Doris 
then!  You  can't  win,  you  know,  when  your 
nerves  are  tied  in  hard  knots." 

While  Mrs.  Ellsworth  dressed,  the  doctor 
had  Doris  come  into  his  consulting  room  for  a 
little  chat.  Doris  was  indeed  well  developed, 
with  a  poise  considerably  beyond  her  years. 
She  promised,  besides,  to  be  an  extremely 
pretty  girl.  The  doctor  could  understand  why 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  had  worried  about  not  being 
able  to  control  her  daughter. 

Doris  had  a  closed,  wary  look  on  her  face, 
as  the  doctor  apologized  for  keeping  her  wait- 
ing so  long.  "I  suppose  mother  was  giv  ing  you 
a  big  earful  about  me." 

"WTiy  should  she  do  that?" 

"Well.  I'm  not  the  least  bit  sick.  So  I  figured 
that  what  mother  dragged  me  here  for  was  to 
have  you  give  me  a  lecture.  She  seems  to  think 
I'm  hopeless.  I  guess  I  do  get  mad  and  talk 
back  sometimes.  But  honestly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  for  the  last  year  she's  done  nothing  but 
pick  and  nag  at  me." 

"The  reason  we  took  so  long  was  that  I 
was  giving  your  mother  a  physical  examina- 
tion, instead  of  you.  Someday  I'd  like  very 
much  to  talk  to  you  about  yourself.  But  you 
look  to  me  like  a  pretty  sound,  healthy  char- 
acter. I  think  that  right  now  your  mother  needs 
medical  attention  a  lot  more  than  you  do." 

The  wary  expression  on  Doris'  face  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  concern.  "Is  mother  sick?" 

"Not  exactly.  But  she  is  entering  meno- 
pause. Do  you  know  what  that  is?" 

"It's  when  women  stop  menstruating.  I  guess 
it  can  be  pretty  rough.  Is  that  why  mom  has 
been  so  naggy  ?" 

"I  think  it  is,  Doris.  And  she  realizes  now 
that  she  has  been  irritable.  She's  going  to  try 
hard  to  stop  it,  and  I  will  be  giv  ing  her  medi- 
cines that  should  keep  her  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind.  But  she  may  not  always  be  able  to  help 
herself.  These  symptoms  last  for  only  a  few 
years  at  most.  Then  a  woman  gets  cheertul  and 
happy  again.  But  while  it's  going  on,  she  defi- 
nitely needs  understanding  and  love  from  her 
family.  It  would  help  your  mother  a  lot  if  you 
would  do  the  little  things  she  asks  you  to  do 
without  arguing." 

"I'll  to  But  I  wish  we  could  get  away  from 
these  calamity  sessions  eveo  so  often." 

•it  will  help  to  stop  those  sessions  if  you'll 
pitch  in  and  to  to  keep  the  family  as  happy  as 
you  can.  Especially  since  you  feel  you  have 
been  a  little  at  fault  yourself  this  past  year. 
Just  try  extra  hard  if  your  mother  starts  get- 
ting emotional. 

"But  do  you  know  something?  From  now 
on,  I  don't  believe  she  will." 


Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  the  possibility 
of  a  ■•sterilized"  woman's  t)ecoming  pregnant.— Ed. 


What  clothes 
to  pack 
for  a  trip 
to  Europe? 


A  typical 
question  from 
the  mailhag 
of  Mary  Gordon, 
TWA  Travel  Advisor 

Planning  a  trip  abroad?  Here's  the 
answer  to  a  question  which  ma\-  be 
on  your  mind. 

To  tiavel  right,  travel  light!  Take 
basic  outfits  that  \'ou  can  dress  up  or 
do\%Ti.  Stick  to  the  simple  styles  that 
go  anx'where ...  in  the  smartest  way. 
Plan  around  one  color  and  coordi- 
nate \  our  accessories  so  that  \  ou  will 
need  only  one  suitcase.  Your  weight 
allowance  is  44  pounds.  Economy 
Class  or  66  pounds.  First  Class. 

You  can  fly  TWA  to  London,  Paris, 
Rome  or  20  other  major  cities  abroad. 
And  whatever  vour  destination— \  our 
holiday  begins  on  TWA.  Aboard  the 
JETSTREAM.*  it's  toujours  gaU 
Ma)'  I  suggest  that  you  make  early 
reservations?  Call  xom  tra\  el  agent 
or  nearest  TWA  office  now.  And  for 
tiavel  hints  galore,  send  in  this  cou- 
pon today. 

45  Jetstream  is  a  service  mark  owned  exclusively 
by  TWA 

FLY  THE  FINEST 


FLY 


TWA 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
^  .  _  .  _  —i  . 

Mary  Gordon,  □  Basic  Travel 
TWA  Travel  Advisor,  W  ardrobes 

Trans  World  Airlines,  □  Climates  and 
380  MadisonAve.,  N.  Y.  17  Clothes 

Please  .send  me  the  □  Skvliner  Tours 
folders  checked.  of  Europe 

X.\ME___  


LHJ  4-59 
V.  _  . 
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New  beauty  secret 
for  all  your  floors 


klear  floor  wax 

dries  clear  as  glass 
never  yellows ! 


Created  by  JOHNSON  sT  WAX 


5^V 


klear  won't 

won't  discolor  the  lightest  colors 
won't  build  up  yellowing  layers 
won't  show  unsightly  water  spots 
won't  scuff  up 


Contains  the  new  molecular  discovery,  Plexon. 
For  linoleum,  vinyl,  asphalt  tile,  any  floor. 


klear  will 

will  polish  itself  without  buffing 
will  damp  mop  beautifully  with  clear  water 
will  wash  off  easily  with  soap  and  water 
will  keep  floors  clean,  bright  with  less  care 

Johnson's.  Klear  and  Plexon  are  trademarks  of  S.  C.  Johnson  (  Son.  In( 
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OUR  READERS  WRITE  US 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 


When  a  girl  reaches  thirteen,  which  is 
I  he  age  of  reason,  her  parents,  the  mother 
in  particular,  start  going  through  a  variety 
i>l  bewiltlering  phases,  some  of  which,  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  teen-age  girl,  are  listed. 
The  parents  usuaHy  recover  when  the  girl 
leaches  the  age  of  twenty. 

Jealousy  An  ob.session  on  the  part  of 
I  he  mother  that  she  is  growing  old  and 
ugly  while  her  daughter  remains  young 
,nul  beautiful.  Accompanied  by  violent 
outbursts  that  the  girl  is  absolutely  not  to 
wear  orange  lipstick,  green  eye  shadow  or 
lnonze  streak  in  hair.  Usually  dies  down 
when  girl  develops  skin  trouble. 

FrienJlim-ss.  Following  the  jealous  stage 

an  outburst  of  affection,  particularly  for 
I  he  daugliter's  friends.  The  daughter  is 
I.  ading  a  thrilling  story  when  the  mother 
ii.irges  in  and  cheerily  chirps,  "Why  don't 
you  ask  Gwendolyn  over  for  a  while?" 
Mother  remembers  only  that  (Gwendolyn 
is  the  girl's  best  friend,  and  the  fact  that 
her  daughter  is  absorbed  in  a  book  and 
can  think  of  nothing  more  repugnant  than 
being  friendly  coidd  not  matter  less. 

Amnesia.  Failure,  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  to  remember  that  she  has  told 
her  daughter  eleven  times  to  be  good  at 
the  party,  not  eat  too  much,  and  come 
straight  home  when  it  is  over.  Considered 
incurable. 

Mental  Illness.  Failure  of  the  mother  to 
understand  why  the  daughter  does  nol 
want  a  red  chemise,  does  nol  like  the 
Smith  boy.  is  never  going  to  speak  to 
Selma  Jane  again,  does  not  want  her  room 
painted  powder  blue.  Attempts  at  reason- 
ing are  scorned. 

Lore.  The  ability  of  the  mother  to  love 
the  girl  to  distraction,  even  in  her  most 
impossible  moments,  such  as  when  writing 
derogatory  articles.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing,  there  is  no  known  cure. 

Sincerely, 
GAIL  BROCKETT 

TV  and  Children 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Hriice :  I  am  sure  your  readers  will 
be  interesteil  in  a  report  called  "Tele- 
vision and  the  Child"  (Oxford  University 
Press),  which  was  discussed  in  a  recent 
Manchester  Ciuardian.  Here  are  excerpts 
from  the  newspaper  item: 

"Four  years  ago  the  Nuffield  Founda- 
tion [in  London.  Ed.\  decided  to  find  out 
something  objective  and  reliable  about  the 
effects  of  television  on  children.  Before 
this  inquiry,  impressions  about  these  ef- 
fects were  mostly  personal  and  not  scien- 
tifically reached.  The  two  most  general 
ideas  might  be  put  thus:  television  is  bad 
for  children  because  they  watch  it  pas- 
sively, because  it  contains  too  much  hor- 
ror and  violence  and  because  it  gives  them 
canned  entertainment  too  easily;  against 
this,  television  is  good  for  children  because 
it  stimulates  them,  teaches  them,  gives 
them  more  general  knowledge,  and 
strengthens  home  life. 

"  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Nuf- 
field Foundation's  report  is  that  it  shows 
almost  all  ideas  about  television  to  be 
false,  or  exaggerated. 

"VV'hat  is  left  is  very  interesting  .  .  .  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that 
the  more  intelligent  the  child  the  less  use 
it  has  for  television,  and  the  less  intelligent 
the  more  satisfaction  it  gets  from  tele- 
vision. But  even  here  there  is  a  limit,  and 
only  the  child  with  definite  'problems,' 
unhappiness  or  backwardness  is  liable  to 
become  an  'addict.'  This  finding,  which 
runs  throughout  the  report,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  every  possible  test,  is  not  per- 
haps so  much  a  gloomy  discovery  about 
the  quality  of  television  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  fact  that  active  and  independent 
minds  have  other  occupations  and  better 
sources  of  furnishing  themselves.  It  is 
noticeable  how  little  good  clever  grammar- 
school  children  get  from  television,  most 
of  which  is  already  below  their  own  attain- 
ment. Nothing  is  more  striking  than  that 
nearly  all  children  prefer  Westerns,  crime 
thrillers  and  adult  plays,  that  compara- 
tively few  are  interested  in  children's  pro- 
grams, and  still  fewer  in  'informational' 
programs  of  any  kind. 

"The  part  played  by  parents  is  clearly 
shown:  intelligent  parents,  like  intelligent 
children,  depend  very  little  on  television 
for  entertainment;  in  other  houses,  the  set 


may  be  left  on  indiscriminately.  Par- 
ents who  are  fond  of  television  tend  to 
defend  it  as  a  good  thing,  which  educates 
their  children  and  holds  their  family 
together. 

"One  of  the  most  definite  and  encour- 
aging results  of  the  report  is  that  although 
television  causes  some  temporary  change 
in  reading  habits,  it  docs  not  lessen  read- 
ing at  all  in  the  end.  (Heavy  readers  of 
comics  tended  to  become  heavy  viewers; 
children  with  many  interests  found  less 
reading  time  only  temporarily.)  Nor  does 
it  make  much  difference  to  outdoor  play 
and  pursuits,  which  keep  a  strong  hold." 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE  GALLUP 

Meat-and- Milk  Cooky 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Editors:  The  problem  of  various 
infant  abnormalities  has  been  beautifully 
outlined  in  your  magazine,  but  little  in 
the  way  of  practical  suggestions  is  forth- 
coming. 

As  the  mother  of  two  boys  with  die- 
tary problems,  I  have  found  a  partial  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  diet  restrictions 
by  inventing  a  meat-and-milk  cooky.  I 
hope  it  will  bring  new  pleasure  into  the 
homes  of  children  who  cannot  handle  fats 
or  carbohydrates  but  need  to  chew.  It 
would  also  be  a  good  idea  for  children  who 
love  to  chew  crackers  but  won't  cat  meat 
or  drink  their  milk. 

Meat-and- Skim-Milk  Cookies 
3i^-oitnce  jar  strained  baby  meat 
%  cup  powdered  regular  dry 
skim  milk  (nonfat) 

Add  the  milk  slowly  to  the  meal  while  stir- 
ring. Mix  well.  Drop  by  the  teaspoonjul  onto 
an  ungreased  cooky  sheet.  (/  used  a  shiny 
aluminum  one  to  make  the  cookies  easy  lo 
remoif.)  Bake  3(>-JS  minutes  in  325°  F. 
m'en  until  set  and  slightly  brown.  Watch 
carefully.  Move  immediately  from  the  cooky 
sheet  with  a  spatula.  Store  in  refrigerator  in 
jar  or  plastic  bag. 

My  baby  is  bursting  with  health  from 
eating  many  such  cookies! 

Sincerely, 
NANCY  I.  ROUSE 

No  Problems  Here! 

Van  Nuys,  California 


Lori. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed:  a  picture  of  Lori— 
the  baby  in  our  house.  This  one  really 
knows  how  to  enjoy  life,  don't  you  agree? 

Sincerely, 
BARBARA  CROVVDER 

Those  Asian  Girls 

Berkeley,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir :  I  have  just  finished  reading  an 
article  explaining  why  our  American 
servicemen  are  attracted  to  Oriental  girls. 
The  keynote  seemed  to  be  simplicity 
and  tranquillity.  Our  American  way  of 
life  is  so  complex  and  noisy  that  some- 
times I  feel  as  though  I'd  like  to  go  off  on 
a  desert  island  to  refresh  my  soul,  so  to 
speak. 

Don't  you  think  that  we  can  achieve 
this  tranquillity  and  simplicity  right  here 
in  our  own  homes,  with  a  few  basic 
changes?  Sincerely, 

MRS,  A.  GUENTHER 


you  can  make  unbelievably  beautiful 


. . .  quickly. . .  easily. . .  inexpensively! 


with  CONSO- 
NIP-TITE 

and  CONSO 
BESTPLEAT  > 


Every  woman  knows  that  custom-pleated 
draperies  and  curtains  add  an  air  of  distinction 
and  beauty  to  any  room.  Now— with  Nip-Tite 
Pleater  Hooks  and  Bestpleat  Pleater  Tape 
—  you  can  make  the  professional 
decorator-type  draperies  you've  dreamed 
about  at  little  cost  with  practically  no  effort. 

CONSO  BESTPLEAT  Pleater  Tape  Wash  or  dean 
Bestpleat  as  often  as  you  like  —  it  always  stays 
strong  and  firm.  Bestpleat  is  sag-proof,  too  — 
the  solidly  woven-in  jDOckets 
never  rip,  and  never  sag. 

CONSO  NIP-TITE  Pleater  Hooks  The  exclusive 
hinge  lock  and  unique  middle  arm 
of  Nip-Tite  Pleater  Hooks  hold  and  lock  the  crisp, 
even  drapery  pleats  in  place  with  custom  made 
perfection— and,  they  stay  that  way. 


Your  draperies  almost  make  themselves  with  Conso  Nip-Tite  and  Bestpleat. 
Ask  for  these  fine  products  in  drapery  departments  everywhere. 

1001  DECORATING  IDEAS 

These  76  pages,  many  in  full  color,  are  crammed  with  wonderful  ideas, 
about  the  latest  and  smartest  in  decoration.  You  can  actually  transform 
your  home  with  new  beauty.  1001  Decorating  Ideas  shows  you  just 
how  to  do  it.  Many  easy-to-follow  directions  on  how  to  make  your  own 
slip  covers,  bedspreads,  lamp  shades,  draperies,  cornices  and  swags 
with  that  "professional  touch".  Just  send  25^  in  coin  to  Dept.  LHJ-4. 


TENTED  NO.  ?, 796.928  » 


BESTPLEAT"  &  ' 


•-TITE"  REGlET£REO  "J 


CONSO  •  27  West  23rd  Street  •  New  York  10,  New  York 
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New!  Brand  New  from  Wesson  Oil 


Fried  tender  and  flaky  in  just  4  minutes. 

Cherry!  apple!  berry!  chicken!  tuna!  chili! 


Wesson  has  surprises  galore  for  you  in 
these  golden-crusted  pies. 

1.  You  start  with  simple  Wesson  Oil 
pastry  .  .  .  just  stir  and  roll  and  cut. 

2.  Fill  with  creamy  seafood  or  meat 
mixtures  for  a  hearty  luain  dish.  Spoon 
in  luscious  fruit  or  i)erry  fillings  for  an 
applau(lal)le  (h  sscrt. 

3.  Fry  in  delicate,  pure  vegetable 
Wesson  Oil  in  just  I  minutes  .  .  .  without 
smoke  or  clinging  odor. 


Wesson  Oil  takes  the  smoke  out  of  fry- 
ing, keeps  good  flavors  in  I  Your  fork 
flakes  through  the  tender,  honey  gold 
crust.  You  taste  the  fresh  bloom  of  crisp 
pastry  with  every  bite  of  good  filling 
.  .  .  the  best  eating  in  piedom ! 

Skillet  pies  are  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious .  .  .  fried  in  Wesson  Oil  .  .  .  the 
/rrs7?r.s'/  of  pure  vegetable  oil.  Nice  to 
know  Wesson  Oil  costs  so  little,  tool 


rst  Skillet  Cock  Book— 64  Pages,  210  recipes.  Send  a  Wesson  label  to  Wesson  Oil,  Box  7383,  Chicago  80,  III. 
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Skillet  Pie  Recipes 

New  easy  crust.  No  cutting  in  shortening — just 
pour  Wesson  Oil,  stir  and  roll. 

2V4  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour,  such  as  Gold  Medal 
2  teaspoons  salt*     V2  cup  Wesson  Oil    V2  cup  milk 

*When  using  self -rising  Uour,  omit  salt. 

Mix  flour  and  salt.  Pour  Wesson  Oil  and  milk  into 
one  measuring  cup  (but  don't  stir);  add  all  at  once 
to  flour.  Stir  until  mixed.  Shape  into  ball. 
Place  half  of  dough  between  12-inch  squares  of 
waxed  paper.  (Dampen  table  top  to  prevent  slip- 
ping.) Roll  dough  i/^-inch  thick.  Peel  off  top  paper. 
Cut  in  5-inch  squares  or  circles,  using  canister  top. 
Use  2  cups  thick  cooled  filling.  Place  a  large  spoonful 
on  each  square;  fold  over  to  make  a  triangle  or 
half-circle;  seal  edges  with  fork  dipped  in  flour. 
_Fry  pies  4  to  5  minutes  in  1  inch  of  Wesson  Oil 


heated  to  350°,  turn  to  brown  both  sides.  Drain  on 
paper  towels.  Serve  warm.  Can  be  made  ahead  and 
kept  warm  in  low  oven.  Makes  8  to  10  pies. 
Cherry  or  Blueberry  Filling.  Thicken  cooked  or 
canned  fruit  with  sugar  and  cornstarch  or  use  a 
canned  prepared  pie  filling. 

Apple-Cheese  Filling.  Stew  apple  slices  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon.  Drain.  Mix  with  bits  of  cheese. 
Chili  Filling.  Use  canned  chili;  chili  with  beans, 
well  drained  or  your  own  thick  homemade  chili. 
Chicken  Filling.  Mince  cooked  chicken,  mix  with 
chopped  pimiento,  parsley  and  enough  mushroom 
soup  to  moisten. 

Other  Filling  Ideas.  Creamed  tuna;  hash;  mince- 
meat; strawberry  preserves  and  cottage  cheese; 
sliced  bananas  and  jelly ;  pineapple  and  brown  sugar. 


VVessof 


Wesson  Oil 

takes  the  smoke 

out  of  frying 


MAKE  THIS  TEST  YOURSELF 
(Both  dials  set  at  375") 


^  (Both  dials  set  i 


SOLID  SHORTENINGS  SMOKE    WESSON  OIL  DOES  NOT  SMOKE 

because  they  conliiin  an  emulsifier.  because  there's  nothing  added  to  it. 
This  "additive  "  smokes  in  frying.  Wesson  is  all  pure  vegetable  oil. 
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HINTS  FOR 
HAPPY  MEALS 


>  ? 


!  / 


When  you  suddenly  find  the  family  as  hungry  as  bears- 
give  Ihem  a  quick,  hearty  meal  with  delicious, 
quick-cooking  Rivkr  Brand  or  Carolina  Brand 
natural  white  rice.  So  easy,  nourishing  and  satisfying! 


TASTES  BETTER  NATURALLY-     Up  to  3  times     COOKS  QUICK  NATURALLY- 

Not  "pre-cooked"  . . .  you  gel  oH  the  '^'^  much  rlco  Heady  to  cat  in  a  few  tniniilex. 

delicious  saliafying  nu[ural  Jtoror.  your  money.    Quick-  cooking  recipes  on  every  box. 

THE  NATURAL  WHITE  RICE  THAT  COOKS  QUICK! 

RIVER  BRAND  RICE  MILLS,  INC. 

Now  York,  N.Y.  •  Houston/rcxaH  .  Mcmphig.Tcnn.  •  El  Campo.Texaa  •  Eunice.  La 


20%  Wider-7^%  longer 

25%  more  ironing 
room  than  ordinary 
ironing  tables. 


"Aircrah-Wing"  Top 

Lightweight  honey- 
comb core  between 
layers  of  steel  provides 
100%  more  strength 
with  less  weight. 


Yes — with  this  Arvin  Curvalite  you  will  actually  cut  20 
minutes  out  of  every  ironing  hour!  You'll  take  fewer  strokes, 
cover  more  area  with  each  stroke,  on  the  bigger,  uniquely 
shaped  top. 

Sleeves  and  frilly  things  iron  more  easily  on  the  slender 
nose  .  .  .  The  rounded  base  and  curved  side  make  short  work 
of  bigger  pieces  ...  A  finger-tip  touch  adjusts  height  any- 
where between  24"  and  36"  .  .  .  Automatic  safety  lock  prevents 
Curvalite  from  dropping  below  24"  height  .  .  .  Handsome  gold 
enamel  finish. 

Arvin  also  makes  5  popular  models  of  famous  MET'L'TOP 
and  Glide  Easy  ironing  tables— $6.95  to  $14.95.*  At  your 
hardware  or  department  store. 

Arvin  industries,  inc.,  Columbus,  Indiana 

Arvin  also  makes  Leisure  Furniture,  Outdoor  Grills,  Home  Radios,  Phonographs, 
Portable  Electric  Heaters,  Car  Heaters,  Fans 


Seward  Hiltner  is  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  on 
the  Federated  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
currently  on  leave  for  study  and  teaching  in  New  Zealand. 
He  has  published  nine  books  and  more  than  two  hundred  articles. 

Simon  Doniger  is  editor  of  pastoral  psychology, 
a  magazine  for  ministers,  and  a  lecturer  on  child  guidance 
at  Hunter  College  in  New  York.  For  thirty  years  he  was 
director  of  a  child-guidance  agency.  He  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association. 


FIFTH  OF  A  SERIES 


Sex  and  IB 

Religion 

ARE  YOU  OUILTY? 


I 


Bv  .SRWARD  HILTNER  and  SIMON  DONIGER 


There  is  real  guilt  about  sex,  and  there  is 
false  guilt.  Real  guilt  should  be  heeded. 
False  guilt  should  be  understood  and  elimi- 
nated. How  can  we  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other? 

One  part  of  the  problem  is  posed  by  a 
reader  who  comments  on  the  first  article 
in  this  series  on  sex  and  religion  by  Reuel 
L.  Howe.  A  woman  with  two  children, 
married  for  five  years,  she  writes: 

"My  childhood  was  in  a  very  strict  and 
religious  home  where  sex  was  never  dis- 
cussed. I  was  always  very  ashamed  for 
even  thinking  of  such  things  and  would 
often  pray  for  days  for  God  to  forgive  me 
for  even  letting  any  question  of  sex  enter 
my  mind.  I  thought  I  would  be  damned. 
The  first  years  of  my  marriage  were  diffi- 
cult, but  my  husband  was  so  understanding 
that  we  arc  very  happy  now.  But  even  now 
I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  divided  in  half. 
One  part  of  me  cries  "Dirty!  Nasty  I"  while 
my  other  self  insists  'Beautiful  and  clean!" 
Why  is  it  so  hard  to  break  away  from  the 
ideas  you  have  had  as  a  child?  Thank  God 
the  moods  of  shame  come  less  often,  and 
tnaybe  soon  I  will  never  be  ashamed  of  our 
love  at  all." 

Here  is  a  woman  who  is  using  sex  re- 
sponsibly and  lovingly  within  her  marriage 
relationship.  In  her  head  she  knows  that 
this  is  right  and  good,  that  it  is  as  God 
intends.  Yet  a  part  of  her  still  feels  that 
her  sexual  expression  is  dirty  and  nasty. 
She  traces  this  part,  quite  correctly,  to  her 
early  life  when  she  was  taught  to  be 
ashamed  of  sexual  feelings. 

Why  does  her  feeling  of  guilt  and  shame 
about  sex  jsersist,  when  she  knows  it  is  not 
justified  and  that  it  came  from  false  teach- 
ing in  early  life?  Her  letter  makes  it  clear 
that  her  feelings  of  false  guilt  are  diminish- 
ing. But  why  was  she  not  rid  of  them 
immediately? 

When  the  images  of  the  past  that  come 
into  memory  are  pleasant,  we  usually  re- 
gard them  as  a  good  thing.  '"How  dear  to 
my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood" 
is  positive  as  I  take  out  a  few  minutes 
from  middle  age  to  meditate  upon  the  old 
mill  stream  or  the  pies  my  mother  baked. 
And  yet  even  pleasant  memories  would 
not  be  good  if  I  lived  entirely  within  them 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  present. 
Pleasant  memories  are  good  only  when 
they  are  dealt  with  as  history  and  not  as 
substitutes  for  the  present. 

When  memory  brings  back  to  us  some- 
thing that  is  unpleasant,  we  ordinarily  re- 
gard that  as  a  bad  thing.  And  so  indeed 
it  is,  as  demonstrated  by  the  married 
woman  who  wrote  the  letter.  Her  memory 
of  her  childhood  conviction  about  sex  as 
evil  now  serves  a  negative  purpose  in  her 
married  life.  But  let  us  note  that  she  would 
be  much  worse  than  she  is  if  she  could  not 


remember  her  past.  If  she  had  completely 
forgotten  what  she  had  been  taught  about 
sex  in  her  childhood,  she  would  now 
possess  no  key  with  which  to  unlock  her 
present  sense  of  false  guilt.  Thus  her  diffi- 
culty is  caused  by  something  in  her  past,  - 
and  it  is  unpleasant  to  remember  that,  but 
at  the  same  time  this  capacity  for  memory- 
gives  her  hope  of  release  from  the  chain 
that  the  past  has  put  upon  her. 

But  when  she  knows  that  her  present 
feeling  of  guilt  is  false,  and  that  it  came 
from  poor  teaching  in  childhood,  why  is 
she  not  automatically  and  immediately  free 
of  it?  Our  answer  is  that  she  is  not  yet 
entirely  able  to  see  the  past  as  the  past,  but 
instead  still  confuses  the  past  with  the 
present.  It  is  not  the  past  as  the  past  that 
is  her  present  problem,  but  the  chain  which 
the  past  puts  on  the  present. 

Where  false  guilt  is  involved,  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  special 
procedures  like  psychological  therapy  in 
order  that  memory  may  bring  out  more 
clearly  just  what  the  past  situation  was. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  not  to  live  in  the 
past,  but  to  help  the  past  to  be  the  past 
(rather  than  the  present). 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  deal  with 
false  guilt  on  our  own  without  special 
procedures.  We  may  let  our  memory  take 
us  back  to  those  situations  of  earlier  life 
in  which  we  first  developed  the  kind  of 
attitude  or  feeling  that  we  do  not  now  like. 
Such  a  process  may  be  painful,  since  we 
now  wish  things  had  been  different.  But 
what  we  ordinarily  find,  in  so  casting  back 
our  memory,  is  something  we  had  not  ex- 
pected. We  find  that,  even  though  the 
present  results  are  poor,  there  was  some- 
thing positive  in  the  situation  back  there. 

For  example,  here  is  a  second  young 
married  woman  who  is  now  disturbed  be- 
cause she  is  unable  to  respond  to  her  hus- 
band warmly  and  affectionately,  either  in 
sexual  relationships  or  in  ordinary  social 
life.  As  she  explores  her  own  past,  she 
recalls  a  dismal  early  life.  Her  mother  had 
been  deserted  by  her  father  and  had  to 
work  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence.  She 
herself  had  had  long  periods  alone  as  a 
child,  and  when  her  mother  came  home  she 
was  usually  tired  and  impatient.  Through 
her  memory  she  sees  that  it  was  her  moth- 
er's fatigue  and  impatience  and  discour- 
agement that  made  her  withdraw  and 
become  phlegmatic.  She  realizes  that  she 
did  not  develop  a  capacity  for  warm  re- 
lationships because  that  early  relationship 
with  her  mother  did  not  permit  it. 

But  she  discovers,  through  memory, 
something  else  as  well.  True,  her  early  de- 
velopment of  a  kind  of  unemotional  shell 
is  causing  her  trouble  now.  But  suppose 
she  had  not,  as  a  child,  had  this?  Suppose 
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Meal  in  a  muffin  pan... SO  good  and  easy  with 

Betty  Crocker  Muffin  Mix,  Armour  Star  Hash,  and  eggs 


CORN  MUFFINS  WITH  BAKED  EGGS  ON  HASH 

•  «  Betty  Crocker  and  Armour  s 

^  -^j^        Marie  Gifford  get  together  and 
^  you  get  a  quick,  delicious  recipe 

^^^1  ^      for  Sunday  brunch,  hearty 
lunch,  or  light  dinner.  Heat 
-^ett^Cn^ckex.  ^00°^  Grease  12  large 

muffin  cups.  Pack  about  2  tbsp. 
hash  in  bottom  and  on  sides  of  each  of  6  muffin  cups  leaving 
room  for  1  egg.  Break  an  egg  into  each  hash  nest.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Prepare  1  envelope  Betty  Crocker  Corn  Muffin 
Mix  as  directed  on  package.  Fill  6  muffin  cups  V2  full.  Bake  15 
to  20  minutes,  or  until  muffins  are  golden  brown.  Serve  imme- 
diately ...4to6  servings.  For  limch  or  diimer,  add  your  favorite 
salad. 


SAVE  17^ 


WITH  THE  COUPONS  FROM  THESE 
SPECIALLY  MARKED  PACKAGES 


SAVE  6(?  ON  BETTY  CROCKER  MUFFIN  MIX 
WITH  COUPON  ON  THIS  CAN  LABEL 

SAVE  11^  ON  ARMOUR  HASH 
WITH  COUPON  IN  THIS  PACKAGE 


(Coupons  void  in  state  of  Washington  and  wherever 
prohibited,  licensed,  taxed,  or  regulated.) 


ONLY  BETTY  CROCKER  MUFFIN  MIX  COMES  IN  ALL  FIVE  OF  THESE  LUSCIOUS  FLAVORS:  CORN,  ORANGE,  DATE,  RAISIN  BRAN,  AND  NEW  WILD  BLUEBERRY 
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from  the  world's  most  efficient  cleaners 

at  your  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER 


New  SINGER*  Extra-Power 
"GOLDEN  GLIDE" 

Superbly  styled,  this  beige  and  brown 
beauty  has  more  elcaning  power  than  any 
other  leading  canister  cleaner.  Simplest  of 
all  to  use,  its  streamlined  design  lets  it 
follow  without  tugging  or  tipping.  It 
stands  up  for  stair  cleaning  or  storage. 

Large  throw-away  bag  holds  3  times  as 
much  as  competitive  bags.  Long-wearing 
hose  has  nylon-rubber  core. 


SINGER*  "Magic  Carpet"  Cleaner 

Most  efficient  upright  cleaner  made.  It  sweeps 
and  protects  your  carpets  with  exclusive 
Jloating-hrush  action  and  dual  suction.  Cord 
automatically  rewinds  at  touch  of  button. 
And  it  hangs  up  flat  in  closet  for  storage. 


SINGER*  Revolving  Brush  Attachment 

Turns  any  tank  or  canister  cleaner  into  a  rug- 
sweeper  vacuum.  Just  attach  to  hose  and  brush- 
clean  rugs  fast,  safely.  Only  $19®^ 


SINGER*  "Magic  Mite" 

Weighs  only  3V2  pounds  and  greatest  of  its 
type.  Perfect  for  touch-up  cleaning,  or  for 
stairs,  cars,  furniture.  Only  *29®^ 


SINGER*  Full-Power  "Roll-A-Magic" 
Special  has  the  power  of  cleaners  costing 
nearly  double.  Easy-roll  casters,  swivel  head  make 
cleaning  a  breeze.  Complete  with  attachments. 


Prices  start  with  the  "Full-Power"  Canister  at  ^49^° 


Ask  for  proof  of  SINGER  cleaning  power — 
fhe  "one-minute,  one-foot  test"  in  your  home. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 
Headquarters  for  the  finest  sewing  machines  and  vacuum  cleaners. 


»A  Tndenmrk  of  THE  SINGKR  MAN IJFACTU KING  CUMFANY. 
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SCALLOPED  CHICKEN  AND  MUSHROOMS 

Arrange  in  alternate  layers  in  greased  bak- 
ng  dish:  Vi  c.  sauteed  mushrooms,  several 
liies  cooked  chicken  or  1  jar  Westchester 
Honed  Chicken,  1  c.  cooked  macaroni,  salt, 
u  pper;  any  left-over  peas,  beans,  carrots, 
tc.  Blend  4  tbs.  flour,  4  tbs.  fat;  add  2  c. 
!lerb-Ox  Chicken  Bouillon;  stir  over  low 
leat  till  thickened;  pour  over  chicken  mix- 
ure.  Top  with  1  c.  buttered  crumbs;  brown 
m  400°  oven.  Serves  4. 

FREEI  Money-Saving  Recipe  Booklet! 

Write:  The  Pure  Food  Company,  Inc. 
Dept.  Z-1,  Maniaruneck,  N.  Y. 


OUILLON  CUBES 
A  ,  INSTANT  BOUILLON 
AND  SEASONING 
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iperb  On  Salads! 
ench,  Russian, 
iquefort— fresher, 
stier  with  Pompeian 
i^e  virgin  imported 
ve  oil— first  press 
choicest  olives. 
3t  as  flavorful 
meat,  fish,  fowl, 
sist  on  Pompeian! 


'  TwiHIIfllill 


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 


SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUE 

Doctors  recommend  Sugarine  for 
diabetics,  overweights,  lo-calorie 
diets.  Pure,  Harmless,  Economical. 


GUARANTEED  NON-FATTENING 


4  OZ.— 75( 

AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
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that  she  had  had  no  device  for  protecting 
herself  against  her  mother's  rejection  of  her? 
In  that  case,  she  would  have  been  far  worse 
off.  Her  becoming  phlegmatic— saying  to  her- 
self, "I  don't  cavQ"—did  protect  her  in  child- 
hood. Unfortunate  as  it  may  be  if  it  persists 
into  the  present,  it  had  some  positive  value  in 
the  past,  granted  the  nature  of  the  situation 
she  confronted. 

As  her  memory  reflects  in  this  fashion, 
some  new  and  constructive  light  is  shed  upon 
her  present  situation.  She  wants  to  be  warm 
and  affectionate  to  her  husband,  but  the  chains 
of  the  past  have  bound  her.  She  rightly  regrets 
those  chains,  and  the  early-life  circumstances 
that  made  her  phlegmatic  and  overly  reserved. 
But  now  that  she  sees  her  early  pattern  as 
having  positive  intent,  she  no  longer  need  feel 
so  negative  about  it.  It  is  not  that  she  was 
wrong  or  perverse  all  along.  The  difficulty, 
then,  is  not  so  much  with  the  past  as  past,  but 
with  the  past  when  it  is  not  disentangled  from 
the  present.  She  recognizes  now  that,  ail 
along,  she  wanted  to  be  warm  and  affection- 
ate, but  that  circumstances  in  childhood  pre- 
vented it.  Very  well,  there  is  no  basic  question 
of  an  inherent  capacity  to  be  warm  and  affec- 
tionate. There  is  only  a  question  of  separating 
the  past  from  the  present,  and  recognizing 
that  the  past  had  something  positive  as  well 
as  negative  in  it. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  married  woman 
with  the  false  guilt  about  sexual  relations  with 
her  husband.  As  her  memory  takes  her  to 
her  own  childhood,  she  realizes  that  she  was 
taught  that  sex  is  wholly  wrong.  She  rightly 
regrets  the  early  circumstances  that  produced 
that  result.  But  the  chances  are  very  strong 


Most  people  take  better  care  of 
their  automobiles  than  their  brains— 
they  seldom  put  cheap  fuel  in  their 
cars.  ROSCOE  brown  fisher 


that  her  memory  will  disclose  something  else 
as  well.  Granted  the  nature  of  the  early- 
childhood  situation  as  her  living  in  a  repres- 
sive and  "Don't  do  it"  kind  of  environment — 
suppose,  then,  that  she  had  not  developed  any 
kind  of  negative  feeling  about  sex  at  all?  In 
that  case,  her  life  then  would  have  been  an 
impossible  contradiction.  So  long  as  her  early 
environment  was  what  it  was,  her  developing 
a  negative  feeling  about  sex  had  some  protec- 
tive and  defensive  value  for  her.  Bad  as  this 
later  turns  out  to  be,  it  had  a  positive  inten- 
tion then.  If  she  recognizes  that  fact,  she  can 
more  easily  discern  the  difference  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  She  can  recognize  that 
her  present  guilt  is  false,  but  that  there  was  a 
good  reason  why  the  false  guilt  developed. 

In  trying  to  deal  with  what  she  recognizes 
now  as  false  guilt,  our  woman  is  in  danger  of 
feeling  guilty  because  she  feels  guilty!  She  may 
say  to  herself,  "I  know  I  should  not  feel 
guilty,  but  1  still  do.  I  am  ashamed  of  feeling 
guilty."  In  her  case  she  knows  that  there  is 
not  now  any  moral  reason  for  her  to  feel 
guilty  about  sex  relations  with  her  husband. 
She  knows  that  these  feelings  are  due  to 
teaching  in  her  childhood.  She  must  go  a  step 
further,  and  through  memory  recognize  that 
her  reaction  in  childhood  had  some  kind  of 
positive  intent— even  though  it  had  an  even- 
tual negative  result.  As  she  does  that,  she  need 
not  feel  ashamed  for  feeling  guilty.  Granted 
her  early  situation,  it  is  understandable  that 
she  should  feel  guilty.  When  the  feeling  of 
guilt  becomes  understandable,  its  falsity  may 
be  exposed  and  it  may  be  helped  to  disappear. 

There  is,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  real 
guilt  which  needs  to  be  heeded  and  not  elimi- 
nated Let  us  consider  a  case  of  this  kind. 

A  young  man  in  his  twenties  comes  to  a 
counselor  because  he  is  having  difficuhy  in 
his  occupation.  Although  he  seems  to  have 
the  brains  and  the  skill  to  do  an  effective  job, 
he  is  not  doing  it.  He  does  not  receive  personal 
satisfaction  from  his  work.  He  does  not  feel 
he  is  respected  by  other  employees.  And  he 
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whose  hands  are  their  fortune 
keep  their  nails  lovely  and 
pliant  with  the  help  of 
KNOX  GELATINE 


If  your  fingernails  split,  break,  peel  .  .  .  drink  daily  one  full 
envelope  (about  5^)  of  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine  in  fruit 

or  vegetable  juice,  bouillon  or  water.  This  way,  within  three 
months,  7  out  of  10  women  restore  nails  to  lovely  pliancy. 
Knox  provides  needed  food  factors  from  within. 

At  your  grocer  s    KNOX   GELATINE  . 


1959,  Knox  Gelatine  Co. 


mu  mrnv. 


EARN  extra  money  by  selling  subscriplions 
to  Curtis  publications  and  other  popular  mag- 
azines in  your  spare  time.  For  details  write  to: 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY,  708  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


You  don't  have  to  hurt  her 
to  protect  her! 


Get  proved  protection  in  a  soothing 
antibiotic  ointment  that  will 
not  sting  tender  tissue! 


MYCITRACIN* 

(My-Si-Tray-Sin) 


Soothing  Mycitracin*,  with  its  3  specially  selected  antibiotics, 
provides  triple  protection  against  infection  in  cuts,  burns  and 
scratches.  And  Mycitracin  aids  the  body's  own  natural  healing. 
Always  keep  Mycitracin  in  your  medicine  chest.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  2  tubes  ...  one  for  the  car. 

•TRAOEMARK,  REG.  u.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  Th.'  Upiulin  Company.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


The  nonirritating 
Triple  Antibiotic 
Ointment  for  minor 
skin  injuries. 
Contains  Neomycin, 
Bacitracin  and 
Polymixin  B. 


Upjohn 


] 


CLOTHS 

STYLING  AND  QUALITY 

There  is  a  RITZ  Cloth  for  every  house- 
hold cleaning  purpose  at  your  leading 
local  department  or  hardware  store. 
Write  for  nearest  source.  ^, 
JOHN  RITZINTHAIER,  <^^T^ 
73  rroaUia  St.,  M.  Y.  13  &^S'9SPT»<,7 
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Tepee 


Trellis 


Cush  Un  Soft 
Shoe 


Puritan 


Peek-a-boo 


if  you 
have  a  passion 
for  fashion. . . 


if  you're 
fastidious 
about  fit. . . 


if  you  want 

to  walk 
in  comfort. 


Cush  Un  Soft 
Shoe 


Cush  Un  Soft 
Shoe 


Chanel 


1 


today's  >- 

-^-^^        The  Shoes  You  love  To  live  In 


ENNA  JETTICK  SHOES,  INC..  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


Rll,  1959 
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'In  10,000  years 
it  will  be  perfect" 


I  the 


See  timeless 

MOUNT  RUSHMORE 

BLACK  HILLS 

of  South  Dakota 


As  Gutzon  Borglum  labored  on 
Mount  Rushmore's  mighty  busts,  he 
planned  for  10,000  years  of  wind  and 
weather  to  complete  what  he  had 
begun. 

Make  this  the  summer  see  Mount 
Rushmore.  Visit  the  world-famed 
Passion  Play.  Ride,  fish,  sight-sec, 
camp,  through  a  6,000,000 acre  moun- 
tain wonderland  .  .  .  the  beautiful 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

^   Write  for  rft£C  color  folder! 

%  '.^r  —  

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
_        DEPT.  OF  HIGHWAYS 


Publicity  Director, 
Pierre  7, 
South  Dakota 


20  Second  Way  To  A 

SWEETER  BREATH 
(LEANER  MOUTH 

I ;  really  true  . . .  now  you  can  have  a 
Can,  refreshed  mouth  and  throat — 
a  weeter  breath — in  just  20  seconds 
V  h  Astring-o-sol  Mouth  Wash.  Yes, 
e  n  after  heavy  smoking  or  indulging 
ii  foods  or  beverages  with  lingering 

0  irs. 

developed  by  a  practicing  dentist, 
A  ring-o-sol  is  far  superior  to  any 
tithpaste  in  sw^eetening  breath.  For 
A  ring-o-sol  also  helps  remove  odor- 
e  rying  mucous  from  mouth  and 
that.  So  get  Astring-o-sol,  the  concen- 
I'l  mouth  wash,  at  any  drug  or 
ry  counter. 
REE!  For  free  sample,  write  your 

1  "le  and  address  on  a  postcard  and 

to:  Astring-o-sol,  943  Prospect 


-t,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


\strinq-o-sol 

MOUTH  ^  WASH 
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fears  he  may  be  in  danger  of  being  discharged. 
As  his  story  continues,  he  points  out  unemo- 
tionally that  he  is  rather  promiscuous  sexually, 
but  he  feels  that  this  is  "natural"  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  vocational  problems. 
As  the  counseling  proceeds,  he  begins  to  see 
that  he  has  brought  many  attitudes  and  feel- 
ings to  his  work,  and  his  relations  to  the 
people  with  whom  he  works,  that  are  self- 
defeating  in  character.  He  then  begins  to  see 
that  he  has  been  exploiting  fellow  employees, 
that  there  is  a  good  reason  why  they  are  not 
fond  of  him.  And  about  that  time  he  begins 
to  raise  questions  about  his  sexual  conquests. 
These,  too,  have  exploited  other  people.  And 
by  being  casual  they  have  prevented  him  from 
understanding  the  real  nature  of  sex  in  his 
own  life.  He  develops  a  sense  of  guilt  about 
his  sex  life. 

This  sense  of  guilt  performs  a  constructive 
function.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  now  prevents 
the  young  man  from  exploiting  women  as  he 
had  previously  done.  But  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  note  that  it  prevents  him  from 
"flattening  out"  sex  in  his  own  life.  Of  course 
it  would  not  be  constructive  if  it  made  him 
turn  away  from  everything  sexual  with  revul- 
sion; that  would  be  false  guilt.  But  the  func- 
tion performed  by  the  sense  of  guilt  is  to 
make  him  rethink  sex  to  the  end  that  it  may 
achieve  its  proper  purpose  in  life.  He  has  been 
misusing  it,  to  the  detriment  of  himself  and 
others.  The  sense  of  guilt  makes  him  ask: 
How  can  it  be  used  properly? 

Judaism  and  Christianity  both  hold  that 
God  intends  sex  to  occupy  a  deep  and  im- 


It  should  be  a  motter  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  that  our  values  are  so 
confused  that  our  cultures  pay  tele- 
vision  ond  movie  actors  more  than 
we  pay  our  schoolteachers,  and  we 
hardly  notice  the  absurdity. 

BROCK  CHISHOLM 

Can  People  Learn  to  Learn? 


portant  place  in  the  life  of  mankind.  Rightly 
used,  sex  is  to  be  rejoiced  in,  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  But  where  it  is  not  being  used 
rightly,  then  there  should  be  a  sense  of  guilt— 
to  recall  one  to  the  true  purposes  of  sex  in 
human  life.  This  should  teach  him  to  amend 
his  life  and  behavior,  to  the  end  of  his  own 
fulfillment  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

Some  social  analysts  believe  that  our  present 
society  does  not  have  enough  sense  of  real 
guilt  about  sex.  They  believe  we  are  misusing 
sex  not  only  by  promiscuity  or  perversion  but 
also  by  exploiting  it  to  sell  automobiles  or 
breakfast  food.  They  do  not  deny  that  there 
is  still  a  problem  of  false  guilt,  but  they  believe 
we  are  minimizing  the  problem  of  real  guilt. 
One  noted  psychologist  believes  that  we 
have  talked  so  much  of  late  years  about  not 
having  "repressions"  that  we  have  failed  to 
build  inner  controls  into  people  that  will 
enable  sex  to  perform  its  proper  function 
in  their  lives. 

The  crucial  quesdon  is:  How  can  we  dis- 
tinguish real  guDt  from  false  guilt?  It  is  clear 
that  the  real  guilt  must  be  heeded,  that  it 
should  produce  in  us  an  amendment  of  atti- 
tude and  behavior  which  will  be  more  deeply 
fulfilling  for  us  and  will  prevent  exploitation 
of  others.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  false 
guilt  should  be  diminished  and  eliminated. 
How  can  we  tell  the  diflference? 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  pro- 
ceed if  we  wish  to  know  the  difference  between 
real  and  false  guilt.  The  first  is  to  examine  our 
own  feeling  or  behavior  in  the  light  of  the 
convictions  of  Jewish  or  Christian  faith  about 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  sex  in  human  life. 
Where  sex  is  being  used  in  a  responsible  rela- 
tionship of  love  and  mutuality,  free  from  fear 
or  exploitation,  by  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
contribute  to  each  other's  fulfillment  as«well 
as  enhancing  their  own— then  Judaism  and 
Christianity  believe  the  will  of  God  is  bemg 
followed.  Where  these  conditions  are  present, 
but  there  is  still  a  sense  of  guilt,  then  that 
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Burlingto 


ameo 


SHAPEMAKER 
STOCKINGS 

The  smoothest,  sleekest,  best 
fitting  stockings  ever  — Cameo 
Shapemakers  stretch  to  fit 
better  than  your  own  skin -put 
comfort  in  fashion  1  Seamless 
and  full-fashioned  that  slim 
and  shape  to  perfection. 
In  costume  colors  and  skin 
tones.  $1.50  a  pair.  Other 
styles  from  $1.15. 


A  Member  of  Biirlinfiton  Industries 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAI 


Yes,  three  experts  help  keep  that  man  of  yours 
looking  his  well-groomed  best  wherever  he  goes. 

One  carefully  selects  fine  British  Woollens.  An- 
other skillfully  tailors  the  fabric  into  handsome 
Kuppenheimer  Suits,  like  the  one  above. 

But  how  about  keeping  it  new-looking  longer? 
That's  why  you  need  the  third  expert.  He's  your 
local  Sanitone  Dry  Cleaner,  the  quality-con- 
scious craftsman  who  will  maintain  the  built-in 
quality  of  your  husband's  wardroi)e. 

Using  superior  Sanitone  cleaning  methods  and 
exclusive  Soft-Set®  Finish,  your  Sanitone  dry 


cleaner  keeps  clothes  alive.  Even  after  twenty  ^; 
five  dry  cleanings  and  more,  your  husband's  sui  Vt] 
will  retain  all  the  quality  woven  and  tailored  int  fj| 
it  .  .  .  will  look  and  feel  like  new. 

Clothes  care  is  as  important  to  your  Sanitoiij,,  ^ 
specialist  as  it  is  to  you.  And  you  can  depen 
upon  him  to  care  for  all  your  clothes,  includin  Jjf 
wash  'n  wear  and  summer  cottons. 


iot 


Just  one  look  at  a  Sanitone-cleaned  garment  wi 
convince  you  Sanitone  is  the  finest  dry  cleanin 
service  available.  Look  for  your  Sanitone  Di  njij 
Cleaner  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Cleane 
and  Dyers."  Call  him  today. 


SANITONE  DRY  CLEANING  SERVICE,     A  DIVISION  OF  EMERY  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,     CAREW  TOWER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  ' 
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Now.. .a 
special  laxative 
for  women! 

ires  gentle  reliej  more  naturally 
than  any  ordinary  laxative 

"Thanks  for  giving  us 
women  a  special  laxative 
. . .  and  one  that  is  so  won- 
derful!" writes  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford. "In  my  opinion, 
none  of  the  other  laxatives 
I've  tried  ever  brought  re- 
lief as  gently  and  naturally 
as  Correctol  does." 

)rrector"-  has  been  specially  developed 
•  a  woman's  delicate  system.  It  is  com- 
teiy  dilTercnt  from  harsh,  all-purpose 
atives. 

Its  secret  is  a  non-laxative  miracle  regu- 
or  that  simply  softens  waste.  Along 
th  this,  Correctol  contains  just  enough 
Id  laxative  to  give  regularity  a  start. 

Working  together,  these  two  gentle  in- 
dients  make  Correctol  bring  relief 
>re  itaturatly  than  any  ordinary  laxa- 
;can.  Even  in  pregnancy  and  following 
Idbirth.  In  menstrual  periods  — and 
r  middle  age,  too! 

Do  try  Correctol  soon, 
tiny  pink  tablets.  $  1 .00  a,lZ:Zlt^;-„,^ 
t  any  drug  counter.      ^^^S-um^m^''^  ' 


NEW 


.  Harold  Clifford 
tienactady,  N.Y. 


IISULT5  GUAI« 


AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  BY  MAIL 
'^DREXEL  LABS.,  DREXEL  HILL  14,  PA. 


ORNS 

alluses.  Quick,  easy.   _  _    I  I 

conomical.  Just  rub    rdllOVCQ  Dy 

MOSCO 


ars,  35  c,  60  ^.  At  your 
kist.  Money  refunded 
ft  satisfied.  Moss  Co., 
lester,  N.Y. 


ZIP  EPILATOR 

IT  S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 
^GUARANTEED  to  remove 

UNWANTED  HAIR 

^'^-^MORE  COMPLETELY  ond 

MORE  LASTING  than  any_, 
am  hoir  remover  or  razor,  or 

MONEY  BACK 

Inolly  $5.,  Now  $1.10.  At  cosmetic 
lers  or  send  $1.10  to  Box  4-L 
JeAU  inc.  south  orange,  N.J. 


|rry  of 

FALSE  TEETH 

Slipping  or  Irritating? 

't  be  embarrassed  by  loose  false  teetb 
Ing.  dropping  or  wobbling  when  you  eat, 
«r  laugh.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH 
mr  plates.  This  pleasant  powder  gives  a 
rkable  sense  of  added  comfort  and  secu- 
>y  holding  plates  more  firmly.  No  gummy, 
',  pasty  taste  or  feeling.  It's  alkaliiie 
-acid ) .  Get  FASTEETH  at  drug  counters 
where. 


iOTTSCHALK'S 
letal  sponges 


45  years,  housewives'  favorite  for 
aning  and  scouring  utensils,  tiles,  metal, 
celain  and  enamelware,  floors,  wood- 
k.  Efficient,  long  lasting,  hsrmless  to 
ids  and  Tine  Finishes.  Sold  everywhere— demand  original 
tichalli's  Metal  Sponges.  Melal  Sponge  Sales  Corp., 
40 
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sense  is  false.  Where  any  of  these  conditions 
is  not  present,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  sense 
of  guilt.  It  is  real,  and  it  calls  for  change  and 
amendment  of  life. 

The  second  way  in  which  we  may  discover 
the  difTerence  between  true  and  false  guilt  is 
to  explore  the  function  the  guilt  is  performing 
in  the  life  of  the  person— just  as  we  have  done 
with  the  married  woman  and  the  promiscuous 
young  man.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them"  is  true  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  guilt, 
true  or  false.  In  both  instances  the  sense  of 
guilt  is  trying  to  convey  a  message,  but  it  is 
a  different  message  in  real  guilt  from  that  in 
false  guilt. 

In  real  guilt  the  message  is:  Change,  repent, 
rethink,  alter  your  behavior  and  your  way  of 
viewing  life.  In  false  guilt  the  message  is: 
Something  from  the  past  is  enchaining  your 
present,  examine  it  and  be  freed  from  it. 

It  is  very  often  difficult  to  tell  in  advance 
whether  a  sense  of  guilt  is  real  or  false.  But 
as  one  proceeds  to  ask  what  the  message  is 
that  is  being  conveyed,  then  he  can  make  the 
proper  distinction. 

The  sense  of  guilt  in  human  life  is  a  com- 
plex matter;  and  we  must  not  oversimplify. 
But  suppose  it  were  not  complex?  Suppose 
that  every  feeling  of  guilt  meant  precisely  the 
same  thing?  Then  people  would  either  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  guilt— so  that  they 
would  neither  drive  an  automobile  nor  engage 
in  sexual  relations  with  a  spouse — or  they 
would  ignore  all  the  warnings  of  guilt  and  as 
a  result  be  highway  demons  or  Don  Juans. 
We  iiiusi  learn  to  distinguish  the  warnings 
according  to  their  nature,  according  to  the 
message  they  trv  to  convey  to  us,  in  regard  to 
sex  or  anything  else. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  therefore,  our  ca- 
pacity to  experience  a  sense  of  guilt  is  a  mark 
of  our  humanity.  If  we  had  no  memory  and 
no  imagination,  we  should  have  no  sense  of 
guilt,  only  an  animallike  sense  of  vigilance 
before  clear  and  piesent  dangers.  But  if  we 
had  no  memory  and  no  imagination,  we 
should  not  have  the  depth  and  complexity  and 
richness  that  give  our  human  life  its  unique 
rewards.  end 


THE 

LADIES' 
HOME 
JOURNAL 

RECIPE 

TREASURE  BOX 

A  washable  pink-flow- 
ered metal  file  box  .  .  .  with  12 
handv  index  dividers  ...  50  all- 
time-favorite  Journal  recipes  .  .  . 
and  space  for  adding  .SOO  more! 

135' 

J—  Postpaid 

Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

RECIPES 
Dept.  4,  ]  ndependence  Square 
Philadelj)hia  .5,  Pennsylvania 

OITer  good  in  U.S.A.  only 
♦(Pennsylvania  residents  add  3% 
Pennsylvania  sales  tax) 


See  |fhat  I  got  for 
being  the  Hostess... 


. . .  Stanley  Party  Hostesses  are  rewarded  with 
valuable  gifts  by  appreciative  Stanley  Dealers 


This  beautiful  glass  Coffeemaker  with  Tea 
Ball,  decorated  with  gold  pine  cones  and 
turquoise-colored  pine  needles,  is  but  one  of 
the  many  wonderful  gifts  with  which  grateful 
Stanlex  Dealers  say  "thank  you"  to  Stanley 
Party  Hostesses.  And  in  many  other  ways 
you'll  find  that  being  a  Stanley  Party  Host- 
ess is  richly  rewarding.  You'll  like  the  fun  of 
shopping  with  friends  in  the  comfort  of  your 
home.  And  most  of  all,  you'll  like  the  out- 
standing values  offered  by  Stanley's  more 
than  250  Quality-Plus  Housekeeping  and  Per- 
sonal Grooming  Aids. 

Once  you've  given  your  own  Stanley  Party 
you'll  know  why  12,000  homemakers  like 
yourself  act  as  Hostesses  for  these  popular 
Parties  every  single  day. 


NOW  BEING  FEATURED.  Ask  your 
Stanley  Dealer  about  the  Stanley 
Shampoo  for  Hard  &  Soft  Water 
and  the  Stanley  Junior  Shampoo 
now  being  offered  as  "specials"  at 
Stanley  Parties.  To  arrange  for 
your  own  Stanley  Party,  merely 
phone  your  Stanley  Dealer,  your 
nearest  Stanley  Office,  or  write 
direct  to  Stanley's  Main  Office  in 
Westfield,  Ma.ss. 


-  u.Blt'l.  A'i        ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  STANLEY  HOSTESS  PARTY  PtAN 

'^lAVI  OWlY  Stanley  Home  Produets,  Inc.,  Westfield.  Mass.;  SInnlev  Home  I'roduels  of  Cilnada, 
V^JR,  1"'.„"'^      Ltd..  London,  Ont.;  Slanhomc  do  Mexico.  S.A.  de  C.V.,  Mexico  Cily.  Mexico. 


■  riLilm-ts,  liu\.  I'JMl 


-Send  Today  For  FREE  Home  Service  Literature 


Home  Service  Department,  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

NAME  

AODRES-S  

CITY  ZONE  ....  STATE  . 


Please  send  me  FREK  the  tielpful 
literature  T  have  checked  below: 


□  How  To  Have  Lovelier  Hair 

□  YourFloorsAreInTl>eS|)otliKhl  OppoHunity  To  Make  Money:  Check  here  (    )  if  inter- 

eslcd  in  pleasant  way  to  make  .$3.'>  and  up  weekly  in  part 

□  Best  Care  For  Your  .Silverware.      |     lime.  $100  and  morp  weekly  in  full  time. 
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mother . . . 

should  you  tell  your  daughter 
.  .  .  whrn  she's  9 
.  .  .  or  11 

.  .  .  or  wait  till  she's  13 

If  you  h;ive  been  worKicrinf;  when  to 
tfll  your  il;Hinliti-r  ;il)()iir  im  iistruiition, 
you  will  liiul  the  booklet  "Mow  Shall 
I  Tell  My  DauRhter?"  of  real  help. 

Beautifully  illustrati'd,  and  written 
with  a  clear  understandins  of  the 
motlur-daunhter  relationshi|n  this 
booklet  has  helped  many  mothers  ex- 
plain nu  iisti uation  to  their  daughters. 

For  your /r^v  copy,  from  the  makers 
of  Modess*  Sanitary  Napkins,  Melts 
and  l  een-Ane  by  Modess,  write:  Mox 
59,12-4, 1'ersonali'roductsCorporation, 
Milltown,  N.  J.  or  mail  coupon  below. 


I'cr.wiial  I'roilui  ts  C'orpiirntion, 
Hox  59.U-4,  Milltown,  New  Ji-rscy 

I'lciiHc  send  nic  .\  firr  lopy  iit  "How  Shall 
I  Tell  My  Oaiiglitcrf" 


Name. 
Slrool_. 
City  


_Slale_ 


(OflVr  (tooil  only  in  U.S.A.  ami  Canaila) 


D'Scholl's  SHOES 


make  troubled  feet 
happy. ..look 
so  smart! 


Sizes,  Some  Styles 
2'/.  to  13 
AAAAA  to 
EEEEEEEE 


You'll  quickly  discover  what  real  walking 
ease  is  like  when  you  step  out  in  your  first 
pair  of  supremely  comfortable,  smartly 
styled  Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes.  Made  over 
Dr.  Scholl's  scientifically  designed  lasts, 
their  glove-like,  foot-cradling  fit  makes 
them  ever  so  kind  to  your  feet — devoid 
of  any  "breaking-in"  discomfort. 

Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes  are  made  in  all  sizes  for 
all  types  of  feet.  Expertly  fitted  at  Dr.  Scholl's 
Foot  Comfort'  Shops  in  principal  cities  and 
selected  Shoe  and  Department  Stores.  If  not 
obtainable  locally,  write  for  catalog  to  Dr. 
Scholl's,  Inc.  Dept.  J  49,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  TTTE 
ITOUSE 

Bv  MARFAN  MILLF.R 


OICK  BRICSON 

"I  used  to  he  the 
'lei  (ij-orfie  do  it'  type  .  .  . 
hut  then  1  married  deorfie." 


Another  foreign  biggie  visited  our 
town  and  was  astounded  by  the  ladies' 
frizzled  hair  and  reckless  rouge.  "Do 
they  think  this  charms  the  men?"  he 
asked  incredulously.  He  left  town  be- 
fore the  ladies  reacted. 

Our  country  club's  dance-band  maestro 
says  my  dancing  reminds  him  of  his  or- 
chestra's music.  "Both  are  returning  to 
fashion."  he  says,  "both  are  revivals." 
Shucks,  I'm  a  poor  man's  Fred  Astaire 
when  the  music's  danceable. 

At  the  bridge  table  we  counted  up 
and  found  almost  everybody  in  town 
we  know  has  a  beloved  Absent  One 
who  «lie<l  prematurely.  "They're  no 
farther  away."  said  my  favorite  ma- 
tron, "than  a  friend  traveling  in  Asia." 

"/'</  put  in  a  bigger  vegetable  garden," 
muses  Betty  Comfort,  opening  a  glass  jar 
qI  green  beans,  "if  I  could  get  my  husband 
to  dig  and  weed  more  enthusiastically.  He 
saves  his  enthusiasm  till  my  vegetables  are 
ripe." 

These  frrave-netr-irorltl  teen-agers 
certainly  tinderstnnd  ntarhinery.  Our 
ytiiin gest  ilnrine  the  holiilays  ttperates 
a  fnnvie  projector  atnl  a  slifie  projector 
xiittiiltaiieoiisty,  alternathiK  our  fraz- 
zleil  family  movies  nif/i  our  flahher- 
gasling  slifles,  like  a  juggler. 

What  a  topsy-turvy  world  we  live  in! 
A  man  who  wears  earlaps  or  an  old  flight 
helmet  in  zero  weather  is  deemed  more 
eccentric  than  a  bareheaded  sniffler. 

**//*in*  ileplitrnhlc,^^  says  our  lunch 
ttihtf's  most  auilihle  sftokesman  over 
his  ntutliealaivny,  "that  it  takes  a 
trip  arounil  the  trorhl  to  convince 
some  tlieharils  it's  tine  irorltl.  Can  ire 
ajjoril  $2t)tH>  apiece  to  convert  'em."" 

Without  asking  the  Government  or  Sec- 
retary Benson  for  a  dime,  my  Lady  Love 
has  decided  not  to  plant  any  sweet  corn 
this  spring.  For  two  years  raccoons  from 
the  valley  have  stripped  and  eaten  all  our 
corn. 

I'robably  the  most  winsome  air- 
plane ste«ar<less  we  saw  on  our  trip 
around  llie  world  >tas  Pan  American's 
Itetty  (^orea.  whom  we  met  in  Kang- 
k<ik.  ^e  thftiiglil  <ilie  was  a  half  Asi- 
atic beauty,  but  il  turneil  out  she's  an 
all-Amcrican  girl  born  in  Muskegon. 

"I've  never  been  so  baffled,"  confides 
Peter  Comfort,  emptying  the  mailbox, 
"as  by  a  brave-new-world  gadget  our 
youngest  gave  me  on  my  birthday,  a 
battery-operated  charcoal-fire  blower.  I 
think  I'll  give  it  to  a  mermaid  as  a  hair 
dryer." 

My  Dream  Girl  and  1  find  it  impos- 
sible to  throw  away  Noel  cards  with 
snapshots  of  friends  and  their  fami- 
lies. We've  filled  an  album  with  them, 
and  it  gives  us  a  rough  idea  how  much 
Me  like  people,  unsociable  though  we 
may  be. 

Our  new  Seurat  print  over  the  fireplace — 
"Sunday  Afternoon  on  the  Island" — cost 
us  only  $19  for  the  picture,  airmail,  but 
they  asked  $22  for  the  simplest  sort  of 
frame.  If  it  weren't  blasphemous  Vd  thumb- 
tack it  in  place. 

"Look  at  that  hussy's  neckline!" 
said  our  most  righteous  matron  at  the 
country  elub.  "She  acts  as  if  she  dis- 
covered decollete!"  We  stared  open- 
eyed;  her  own  neckline  was  a  good 
inch  lower. 


Our  town's  foremost  cynic  advises 
American  missilemen  to  emulate  the  Rtis- 
sians :  "If  we  miss  the  moon  by  5000  miles 
let's  pretend  we  were  aiming  at  the  sun." 

I've  talked  my  Dream  Girl  into  a 
guided  trip  this  summer  to  Russia 
and  five  of  her  "satellite"  countries. 
(But  /  had  to  butter  her  up  first  with 
Spain,  Italy  and  England  and  a  cou- 
ple of  comfortable  Scandinavian 
stops.) 

Our  town's  most  stubborn  noncon- 
formist keeps  asking,  "Who  gets  the  dol- 
lars inflation  steals  from  widows  and  or- 
phans?" He  argues  the  average  boy  whose 
dad  dies  is  only  11}^;  of  every  ten  new 
widows,  eight  are  under  60.  (Y ou  guessed 
it ;  he's  an  insurance  man.)  « 

Most  cherished  gift  Admiral  Rick» 

over  ever  got:  a  chunk  of  ice  from  the 
North  Pole,  brought  back  by  the  sub- 
marine Nautilus'  commander.  In  hia 
refrigerator,  no  doubt;  I  hope  he 
doesn't  accidentally  chip  it  into  a 
highball. 

IVe  ritzed  the  town  for  two  parties  by 
serving  quail  eggs  as  hors  d'oeuvres. "  What 
a  delicacy!  What  a  luxury!"  our  guests 
exclaimed.  Until  candor  forced  us  to  con- 
jess  they're  49  cents  for  a  tin  of  six  at  the 
supermarket. 

I'm  fighting  a  losing  battle  in  j 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  Inconspicu* 
ous  Stowage  against  the  policy  of 
Constant  Clutter.  If  I  want  to  tidy  the 
rlutter  I  must  do  it  alone,  and  then 
my  family  calls  me  a  perfectionist, 
the  ultimate  squelcher. 

We're  trying  to  taunt  our  town's  richer 
hostesses  into  reviving  the  "salon"  idea, 
so  creative  souls,  art  and  literary  enthu- 
siasts, intellectuals,  Army  people,  teach- 
ers and  other  eggheads  can  meet  for  a  sip 
and  a  snack.  (We  may  have  to  offer  cider 
and  hot  dogs  once  a  month  ourselves.) 

Hoic  can  we  convince  our  young 
that  the  word  teen-ager"  is  not  an 
epithet?  Teen-agers  are  cute;  often 
they're  even  more  attractive  than 
that.  God  loves  'em  and  tve  love  'em, 
and  we  ivish  they  iveren't  so  stand- 
offish. 

Our  neighborhood  matrons  are  plot- 
ting a  "progressive  dinner,"  like  the  ones 
that  plagued  their  mothers  when  they 
were  girls  and  liked  to  eat  soup  at  one 
house,  meat  at  another,  dessert  at  a  third. 
"That  way,"  one  explains,  "we  can  turn 
three  times  as  many  kitchens  upside 
down.  Our  own  kitchens." 

My  Lady  Love,  who  implacably  re- 
members all  anniversaries,  has  writ- 
ten in  my  engagement  books  at  home 
and  office  the  birthdays  of  all  twelve 
members  of  our  three  immediate  fam- 
ilies. (She  even  reminds  people  of  their 
own  forgotten  wedding  anniversaries.) 

.  .  .  When  both  my  red-haired  children 
applaud  this  page  of  trivia  on  the  same 
day, 

.  .  .  And  I  turn  on  the  tiny  Japanese  ra- 
dio from  Junior  and  its  first  tune  is  "Poor 
Butterfly  "  first  phonograph  record  I  ever 
bought, 

.  .  .  Or  I  rediscover  in  our  freezer  a  big 
Chinook  salmon  our  son-in-law  caught  a 
year  ago, 

. . .  And  my  Dream  Girl  finally  gives  me 
a  new  kaleidoscope  after  I've  hinted  for 
one  for  years. 

Then  I'm  ready  to  challenge  the  ten  glib- 
best bachelors  in  town  to  a  debate. 


WOODBURY  DRYAD 

new  roll-on  deodorant... when  you  buy 

JERGENS  LOTION 

Imagine  a  beauty  bargain  like  this!  Just  buy  the  54;^  size  of  America's  favorite 
hand  lotion...  Jergens,  of  course!  With  it,  you  get  the  39iZ*  size  of  new  Woodbury 
Dryad  Roll-on  Deodorant  free!  It's  the  new  Woodbury  way  to  instant  daintiness! 
Hurry... this  special  offer's  limited.  93^  value  only  54(^. 


eautiful  vou!  Cool,  clean,  clear  of  deodorant  problems  with  new  Woodbury  Dryad!  This  crystal-clear  deodorant 
.Us  on  inst'antly,  dries  in  seconds,  stops  odor  and  perspiration  worries  all  day  long.  Sure,  pure  Dryad  is  free 
tth  the  purchase  of  another  feminine  "must"-Jergens  Lotion!  Jergens  penetrates.  Protects  and  pampers  hands 
;  no  other  lotion  can!  Look  for  the  special-offer  package  now  at  your  dealer's ...  and  be  beaut.ul,  you!     93^  value  only  5#. 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


Even  with 
[6  hesi  will  in  the 
or  ld-lliis  wile 

faced  failure 

By  CI.II  KOKI)  l{.  ADAMS,  Ph.  I). 

l*rim%Ytvnitia  Slatf  ( 'niivrniiv.  I>vfmtlmpul  nf  I'lvrhitloHY 

HUSBANDS  WHO  WONT  T1!V 

f  jynn  and  Carol  were  married  four  years 
ago,  when  both  were  twenty-one.  He  was  a  junior  in 
college,  and  she  had  just  conipleted  nurse's  traitiing. 
I'Ven  after  he  graduated  and  got  a  well-paid  job,  she 
continued  to  work  so  they  could  save  for  a  home. 

A  year  ago  they  made  a  substantial  down  payment 
on  a  home  anil  furnished  it,  using  C  arol's  savings. 
I'hen  they  felt  they  were  ready  to  start  their  family,  and 
Carol  became  pregnant.  .Some  time  before  the  baby 
was  due,  Lynn  was  otfered  a  better  job  at  a  higher  sal- 
ary, which  required  him  to  lake  a  four  montiis"  (raining 
course  in  a  distant  city.  However,  he  came  hotne  week- 
ends twice  a  month,  and  Carol  was  well  and  happy. 

A  month  after  the  baby  was  born,  Lynn  linished  his 
(raining  and  returned  home.  He  displayed  no  interest 
in  his  son,  and  to  Carol's  astonishment  and  dismay 
announced  that  he  was  in  love  with  somebody  else  and 
wanted  a  divorce.  Carol  refused  eveti  to  consider  the 
matter  until  they  hail  consulted  a  counselor.  Lynn  re- 
luctantly agreed,  on  condition  that  he  tell  his  story 
first.  Briefly,  this  is  what  he  said: 

"I'm  not  in  love  with  Carol  and  never  was.  She's  sort 
of  dumb  and  not  very  warm-natured.  But  she's  a  good 
kid  and  we  got  along  all  rigiit  until  I  went  away  for  this 
job  training.  Then  I  met  Marjorie  and  that  was  it.  She 
has  everything  and  Lm  not  giving  her  up.  I  know  it's 
tough  on  Carol,  but  it  can't  be  helped." 

She  said,  "It  was  really  Lynn's  idea  to  get  married 
when  we  did;  I  thought  we  ought  to  wait  awhile.  But 
his  parents  increased  his  allowance  and  urged  us  to  go 
ahead,  because  they  thought  marriage  would  help  Lynn 
settle  down  and  do  better  in  his  studies. 

"He  never  seemed  interested  in  other  girls,  but  he 
wasn't  much  for  staying  at  home.  We  usually  went  to 
the  movies  once  a  week,  and  visited  with  friends  an- 
other night.  Most  other  nights  Lynn  went  bowling,  or 
out  with  the  boys.  I  never  begrudged  the  money  he 
spent  on  himself,  as  he  did  take  care  of  most  of  the 
living  expenses.  1  would  never  have  got  pregnant  if  I 
hadn't  thought  he  wanted  a  baby  too.  The  news  about 
Marjorie  was  a  complete  shock.  When  he  told  me  he 
wanted  a  divorce,  it  was  like  being  hit  in  the  face." 

In  sudden  crises,  time  can  be  a  great  ally.  We  dis- 
cussed with  Lynn  several  alternatives,  designed  to  de- 
lay separation.  First  of  all,  we  suggested  that  he  give 
up  Marjorie  and  try,  with  counsel,  to  make  a  success  of 
his  marriage.  This  he  flatly  refused.  Then  we  proposed 
he  continue  his  marriage  on  a  basis  of  affection  for  six 
months,  and  postpone  decision  about  Marjorie  until 
then.  This  also  he  refused.  We  suggested  that  he  con- 
tinue to  live  at  home  for  six  months,  but  avoid  sex  rela- 


tions with  either  Carol  or  Marjorie.  This  he  declined — 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  disloyal  to  Marjorie. 
Then  would  he  at  least  agree  to  remain  at  home  for  six 
months,  to  try  to  help  Carol  adjust  to  the  idea  of  a  di- 
vorce? His  reply  to  this  was  to  ask  if  he  would  be  guar- 
anteed a  divorce  at  that  time. 

Finally  we  pointed  out  to  him  that  even  if  he  left  his 
wife,  as  he  threatened,  he  still  wouldn't  be  free  to  marry 
Marjorie.  as  he  had  no  grounds  for  divorce  and  Carol 
was  not  ready  to  divorce  him  simply  so  he  could  marry 
another  woman.  When  he  realized  this,  he  discussed  it 
with  Carol  and  they  agreed  to  stay  together  on  a 
friendly  basis  for  six  months.  Since  Marjorie  lived 
some  distance  away,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  her 
often,  and  Carol  naturally  hoped  she  might  win  her 
husband  back  again. 

But  Lynn  lived  up  to  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement.  Far  from  maintaining  a  friendly  re- 
lationship, he  avoided  Carol  as  much  as  possible,  tak- 
ing most  of  his  meals  away  from  home  and  staying  out 
late  at  night.  In  less  than  two  months,  he  gave  up  the 
pretense  and  moved  out  altogether. 

By  (his  time  Carol  was  reconciled.  She  decided  Lynn 
had  been  a  sorry  excuse  for  a  husband,  and  she  could 
learn  to  live  without  him.  By  exchanging  baby-sitting 
services  with  neighbors,  she  was  able  to  get  out  more 
and  to  resume  former  activities  and  friendships.  She 
has  several  admirers,  and  now  her  divorce  is  final,  dates 
frequently.  In  time,  she  will  undoubtedly  remarry. 

I  have  had  no  news  of  Lynn  since  the  divorce,  but  I 
cannot  predict  a  successful  marriage  for  him,  to  Mar- 
jorie or  anyone  else.  He  has  never  learned  to  give,  to 
share,  to  communicate.  Without  communication  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  there  can  be  no  understand- 
ing, and  without  understanding  there  can  be  no  iden- 
tification, none  of  that  sense  of  belonging  that  is  so  pre- 
cious in  a  happy  marriage. 

Carol  was  eager  to  try  to  make  her  marriage  work. 
Lynn  was  not.  Under  the  circumstances,  failure  was 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  For  the  success  of  coun- 
seling depends  first  and  mainly  on  the  willingness  and 
determination  of  hoili  partners  to  try.  Without  this  at- 
(i(ude,  the  counselor's  efforts  will  be  futile. 


THE  UNWELCOMK  PREGNANCY 

She  was  (wenty-one,  well  groomed  and  at- 
tractive. Her  reluctance  to  discuss  the  situation  (as  she 
consistently  labeled  it)  became  the  more  understand- 
able as  her  story  unfolded.  Lor  she  was  in  love  with  and 
virtually  engaged  to  one  man,  but  pregnant  by  another. 

About  a  year  earlier,  she  and  John  had  started  dat- 
ing whenever  he  was  home  from  college.  By  midsum- 
mer they  were  deeply  in  love,  and  in  the  late  summer 
became  intimate.  After  a  few  experiences,  they  jointly 
agreed  (o  refrain  until  they  were  married  or  at  least 
formally  engaged. 

When  John  returned  to  college,  each  agreed  to  the 
other's  having  casual  dates,  especially  for  special  occa- 
sions. Widiin  a  month  Peggy  met  Giles,  who  soon  be- 
came infatuated  and  urged  her  to  break  off  with  John. 
Peggy  wasn't  interested,  but  was  flattered.  After  a  Hal- 
loween party,  overwhelmed  by  too  many  cocktails  and 
Giles"  open  adoration,  she  yielded  to  his  entreaties  to 
spend  the  night  at  his  apartment.  Next  day  she  was 
completely  miserable,  for  she  realized  she  had  be- 
trayed the  man  she  loved.  Giles  meant  nothing  to  her, 
and  she  resolved  not  to  see  him  again. 

But  after  a  month  Peggy  began  to  fear  that  she  was 
pregnant,  and  in  another  month  the  fear  became  cer- 
tainty. In  panic,  she  telephoned  Giles  the  news.  He  ac- 
cepted full  responsibility,  and  proposed  that  they 
marry — provided  she  could  learn  to  love  him.  Other- 
wise he  suggested  an  abortion,  which  he  would  pay  for. 
At  first  Peggy  inclined  toward  abortion,  since  she 
wanted  to  conceal  the  facts  from  her  parents.  But  then 
her  conscience  interfered. 

After  days  of  torment,  she  telephoned  John  to  come 
home.  She  confessed  fully,  and  asked  what  to  do.  When 
he  had  rallied  from  his  shock  and  hurt,  John  wanted  to 
know  which  one  she  loved.  Peggy  said  she  had  never 
loved  anyone  but  John.  Then  he  proposed  that  they  be 
married,  on  condition  that  she  tell  her  parents  the  whole 
story.  He  was  willing  to  let  everyone  else,  including  his 
parents,  assume  that  he  was  the  father.  Peggy  agreed, 
and  John  returned  to  school. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Peggy  sought  counsel.  Her 
dilemma  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  she  is  involved 
with  two  men.  but  she  is  more  fortunate  than  many  un- 
married mothers-to-be,  because  she  can  marry  if  she 
chooses.  Her  problem  is  to  decide  between  Giles, 
whom  she  doesn't  love  but  who  is  the  real  father,  and 
John  whom  she  loves  but  who,  she  fears,  may  come  to 


resent  having  to  support  and  help  rear  another  man's 
child.  She  has  now  rejected  the  idea  of  abortion,  and 
the  remaining  alternative  of  having  the  child  in  se- 
crecy and  placing  it  for  adoption  she  felt  intolerable. 

The  unmarried  mother's  problem  is  never  easy,  for 
herself  or  for  her  parents.  All  too  often,  parents  react 
in  anger,  outraged  by  grief  and  shock,  and  fearful  that 
their  shortcomings  as  parents  are  somehow  responsible 
for  their  daughter's  plight.  But  regardless  of  her  weak- 
ness and  faults,  what  the  girl  needs  now  is  all  the  affec- 
tion, support  and  practical  help  they  can  provide. 

We  cannot  prescribe  a  solution.  We  can  point  out 
the  desirability — or  lack  of  it — of  various  possibilities. 

Marriage.  If  the  prospective  parents  love  each  other, 
a  marriage  can  and  should  be  arranged,  regardless  of 
practical  difficulties.  Then  the  only  problem  is  the  out- 
side reaction  to  the  baby's  prompt  arrival.  If  the  two 
don't  love  each  other,  but  the  father  is  willing,  marriage 
may  still  be  the  best  solution.  Perhaps  a  better  rela- 
tionship will  develop.  Even  if  the  loveless  marriage 
ends  in  divorce,  the  baby  will  have  a  legitimate  name. 

Abortion.  Peggy  was  fortunate  in  that  she  was  able  to 
evaluate  in  advance  her  reaction  to  having  voluntarily 
submitted  to  abortion.  She  knew  her  conscience  would 
torment  her,  though  she  probably  did  not  realize  the 
depth  of  emotional  conflict  she  would  have  experi- 
enced. Abortion  is  illegal  and  socially  disapproved,  of 
course.  But  quite  apart  from  these  considerations,  it  is 
a  serious  physical  hazard,  and  is  often  followed  by 
profound  emotional  disturbance. 

Adoption.  The  Salvation  Army,  many  churches  and 
private  agencies  maintain  maternity  homes  for  girls  in 
Peggy's  situation.  By  entering  such  a  home  early 
enough,  a  girl  can  probably  maintain  secrecy,  despite 
suspicions  and  gossip.  Her  parents  should  co-operate. 
Then  the  child  can  be  placed  for  adoption,  through 
the  home  or  another  agency.  Though  the  idea  may 
be  hard  to  accept,  it  is  a  feasible  solution,  less  likely  to 
produce  painful  consequences  than  abortion,  or  even 
than  a  forced,  loveless  and  unsuitable  marriage. 

DO  YOU  AGREE? 

1  must  make  up  in\  mind  l>elween  two  boys. 
How  can  I  tell  whieh  one  I  love  best'' 

You  can't;  you  aren't  really  in  love  with  either. 
You  are  only  in  love  with  love  and  perhaps  yourself. 


ASK  YOLRSELF: 

l>(i  I  <^ivc  Ilim  a  Fair  Deaff* 

It  is  very  difl^cult  for  a  wife  to  be  objective  about 
herself,  and  even  more  difficult  for  her  to  be  realistic 
about  her  relationship  with  her  husband.  But  if  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  your  marriage,  an  honest  ap- 
praisal of  your  attitudes  toward  yourself  and  your  hus- 
band may  help  you  see  ways  to  bring  greater  happiness 
to  both.  Weigh  each  question  carefully  before  answer- 
ing "Yes"  or  "No." 

Do  Yon  Find  it  Hard  To: 

1.  Be  eheerful  ami  prxxl-humored? 

2.  keep  your  temper  un<ler  eontrol? 

3.  Meet  people  and  make  friends? 

4.  Avoid  jealousy  or  envy  of  others? 

In  Respect  to  Your  Husband,  Do  iou; 

,5.  Reparcl  him  as  a  selfish  person? 

6.  Frequently  find  fault  with  his  suggestions? 

7.  I  sually  try  to  get  your  own  way  ? 

8.  Oeeasionally  withhold  your  love  to  punish 

him? 

9.  Dislike  many  of  his  hobbies  and  friends? 

10.  Ever  orilieize  him  to  frienjis  or  relatives? 

11.  Fin»l  it  hard  to  eonfide  in  him? 

12.  Drag  his  relatives  in  when  you  argue? 

13.  Feel  he  is  a  poor  money  manager? 

14.  Tell  him  you  wish  you  were  single? 

If  you  have  a  very  happy  marriage,  you  probably  an- 
swered "No"  to  12  or  more  of  these  questions.  The 
average  wife  scores  9  to  II.  But  a  score  of  8  or  less  can 
only  mean  one  of  three  things :  you  don't  love  your  hus- 
band; or  one  of  you  is  badly  maladjusted;  or  you  have 
stopped  trying  to  make  the  marriage  work.  If  he  is  get- 
ting along  all  right  in  his  job,  if  he  gets  along  with 
friends  and  if  he  isn't  interested  in  another  woman,  the 
probabilities  are  you  are  putting  less  in  the  marriage 
than  he  is.  Make  a  realistic  effort  to  recognize  your 
faults  and  correct  them.  It  may  be  later  than  you  think. 
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yVhatever  it  is  a  lady  has  to  carry. . .  it  all  fits  beautifully  into 
;his  smart  new  clutch  purse.  Holds  more  without  showing  it, 
:osts  but  $5.*  The  slim  Clutch  Purse  by  Li^DY  BUMTOP 
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There  are  pleasanter  ways  (suffgests  Britain's 
"Pleasant  Amenities  Society") — 


to  leave  one's  mark  on  a  country. 


EVEnvBonrs  job 


TO  KEEP  IT 


To  chcrisli  in  pride  —  a  heritage  of  beauty. 


AVM:R1(:  \  Tin:  nivVUTIFUL 


Hy  MMJCAHKT  IIICKI^ 

A few  years  ago  American  (ravelers  began 
reporting  with  increasing  indignation, 
"Wiierever  you  drive  these  days — highways, 
parks,  forests,  cities,  towns— you  follow  a  trail 
of  trash.  I  verything  from  gum  wrappers  and 
tin  cans  to  blown-out  inner  tubes  and  broken- 
down  automobiles  is  being  discarded  along 
our  roadsides.  The  country's  a  mess.  Doesn't 
anybody  care?" 

Some  people  cared.  Some  communities 
were  organizing  crusades  against  the  tide  of 
litter  which  threatened  to  turn  America  the 
beautiful  into  one  vast,  shockingly  unsightly 
public  dump.  They  pointed  out  that  it  was 
costing  taxpayers  $50,000,000  a  year  just  to 
clean  up  the  country's  major  highways.  "Who 
pays  such  staggering  bills'?  Wc  do.  the  tax- 
payers. What  the  trash  tosser  really  tosses 
away  is  money — his  own  money." 

Most  Americans  just  weren't  really  aware  of 
the  litter  problem.  Once  they  became  aware, 
they  stopped  littering.  With  a  few— a  heedless, 
uncaring  minority — sterner  measures  had  to 
be  taken.  All  48  states  now  have  antilitter  laws, 
and  they  are  being  realistically  enforced.  The 
state  of  Ohio,  for  instance,  says,  "We  reduced 
our  cleanup  costs  $351,946  in  three  years." 
Litter  on  a  test  stretch  of  highway  in  Maryland 
decreased  33 '  3  per  cent  in  six  months. 

Great  cities  like  New  York — shocked  into 
effective,  citizen-sparked  action  against  its 
sidewalk-litter  problem  (137  tons  of  it  miss  the 
litter  baskets  in  the  Times  Square  area  alone 
each  day)  when  a  celebrated  and  widely 
traveled  lady  novelist  called  it  "the  most  dis- 
gustingly filthy  city  in  the  world!" — found 


that  people  responded  to  the  appeal,  "A 
cleaner  city  is  up  to  you!" 

Business  anil  industry  from  coast  to  coast 
lent  enthusiastic  (and  seldom  publicized)  sup- 
port to  Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc.,  a  non- 
prolit  organization  vsith  headquarters  in  New 
York  C  ity.  Among  its  sponsors  are  the  auto- 
motive "big  three,"  major  steel  and  oil  com- 
panies, food,  soft-drink  and  cigarette  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  concerns  creating  glass, 
tin,  paper  and  plastic  containers. 

For  its  "strikingly  etVective"  work  in  New 
York's  "Big  Sweep"  cleanup  campaign,  a 
Keep  America  Beautiful  citation  was  pre- 
sented to  Young  and  Rubicam.  Inc..  as  "The 
first  advertising  agency  to  undertake  volun- 
tarily a  position  of  community  leadership  by 
mobilizing  civic  resources  and  initiating  a 
comprehensive  campaign  of  public  education 
in  local  litter  problems  .  . .  establishing  a  chal- 
lenging precedent  for  other  agencies  in  other 
U.S.  cities." 

Near-priceless  time  and  talent  are  being 
donated  to  the  crusade  by  stage,  movie,  tele- 
vision and  radio  stars;  by  advertising  agencies, 
writers,  artists  newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  networks.  Civic  and  ser\  ice  or- 
ganizations lend  hard-working  volunteers.  In 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  a  little 
pack  of  Cub  Scouts  undertook  a  community 
cleanup  project  with  enthusiasm  undimmed 
by  the  fact  that  only  others'  eyes  could  ever 
be  gladdened  by  their  accomplishments — all 
the  members  of  the  pack  are  blind. 

So  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  people  do 
care  about  keeping  America  beautiful — all 
sorts  of  people,  everywhere.  And  we  know  now 
that  the  job  to  be  done  is  everybody's  job. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA, 

DEFEATS  A  HATED  TITLE 
'AMERICA'S  MOST  LITTERED  CITY." 


Third  largest  of  America's  cities.  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  sprawling,  4866-square-miIe  "community  on  wheels." 
For  6,-300,000  people,  it  registers  3,131,715  cars,  counts  3,926,700 
tourists  a  year.  Within  the  borders  of  Los  Angeles  City  alone  lie  6000 
miles  of  streets,  highways  and  freeways.  Twelve  miles  of  new  streets 
are  added  each  month  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  mushroom- 
ing growth.  And  of  the  city's  budget,  a  staggering  S5,000,000  a  year 
must  be  earmarked  for  cleaning  those  streets. 

In  one  startling  week  a  number  of  things  happened  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  a  problem  Los  Angeles  wasn't  really  aware  that  it  had. 

A  passenger  in  a  speeding  car  tossed  a  newspaper  out  a  window. 
The  wind  caught  it,  ballooned  it  into  a  sudden  blizzard  of  outspread 
pages.  One  of  these  pages  plastered  itself  acrpss  the  windshield  of  a 
following  car.  With  its  driver's  vision  abruptly  cut  off,  the  second 
car's  brakes  screamed,  it  swerved,  crashed  through  a  guardrail  and 
plunged  seventy  feet  into  a  ravine.  An  ambulance  rushed  the  driver 
and  his  passenger  to  a  hospital,  both  seriously  injured. 

Fire  swept  through  dry  brush  in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains, 
blackening  acres  and  threatening  homes.  The  mountain  patrol  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Fire  Department  (with  130-plus  square  miles  to  keep 
watch  over)  pointed  out  tersely  that  far  too  many  of  these  fires  are 
caused  by  illegally  discarded  trash  or  burning  cigarettes  carelessly 
tossed  from  cars. 

It  was  announced  that  the  bill  for  cleaning  up  the  city's  4253-acre 
Griffith  Park  came  to  S21(X)  every  Monday  morning. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  health  officer  reported  the  rat  population 
at  an  all-time  high. 

A  suburban  housewife  noticed  that  the  wind  was  whipping  papers 
and  trash  out  of  an  uncovered  rubbish-collection  truck,  leaving  a 
trail  of  litter  all  along  her  street.  Checking  into  this,  she  found  that 
almost  all  the  collection  trucks  arriving  at  city  dumps  were  un- 
covered. A  prominent  visitor  from  New  York  said  (he  spoke  regret- 
fully, it  was  quoted,  but  that  didn't  take      continued  on  page  57 
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Luxury  on  a  high-flying  cloud — this  fabulous  "angel  wing"  negligee  in  pink  peau  de  sole. 
Specially  designed  by  Scaasi  to  match  the  delicate  pink  luxury  of  Soft-Weve,  the  bathroom 
tissue  that  has  everything  .  .  .  superb  "facial  tissue"  quality — luxurious  2-ply  softness — and 
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The  wolf  will  hire  himself 
out  very  cheaply  as  a 
shepherd. 

RUSSIAN  PROVERB 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  54 

iway  the  sting),  "California  is  one  of  the  dirti- 
est states  and  Los  Angeles  one  of  the  most 
iticred  cities  in  the  nation." 

iji<e  many  other  Los  Angeles  dwellers, 
iu>\ie  director  Henry  King  put  down  his 
lewspaper  one  morning  of  that  week  and  be- 
;an  composing  a  letter  to  the  editor.  A  busy 
nan— he  has  directed  80  motion  pictures  in 
\0  years — tall,  quiet,  meticulous  Mr.  King  is 
loi  much  given  to' writing  such  letters.  But 
oday's  paper  carried  an  appeal  for  public  sup- 
lort  of  something  he  felt  deserved  to  be  sup- 
loried,  a  "Let's  clean  up  our  city"  campaign. 
I  hore  were  photographs— littered  streets,  gar- 
lage-strewn  (and  rat-infested)  alleys,  heaps 
)f  rubbish  piled  high  in  blatant  violation 
;roiind  the  base  of  a  city  No  Dumping  sign, 
acant  lots  turned  into  fire  hazards  by  trash 
ca tiered  through  heavy  growth  of  dry,  uncut 
vccds.  All  these  represented  scenes  his  keen 
lirector's  eye  had  deplored  all  too  often  on 
ecent  location  trips. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  beauty  and  clear 
unny  climate  of  Los  Angeles  had  attracted 
he  brand-new  motion-picture  industry.  Now 
t  was  rapidly  becoming  just  what  the  New 
I'ork  visitor  called  it,  "one  of  the  most  lit- 
ered  cities  in  the  nation."  No  one  likes  to  see 
hat  happen  to  the  "glamour  capital  of  the 
•■orld"  or,  more  important,  to  the  place  he 
ives  in,  works  in  and  loves. 
'Eyesores  and  health  hazards  are  created  by 
discriminate  trash-tossing,"  Mr.  King  wrote, 
t  was  good  to  know  that  people  were  organ- 
zing  to  do  something  about  the  problem. 
Los  Angeles  Beautiful  had  been  organized 
1949  by  "a  handful  of  do-gooders,  including 
le,"  said  its  executive  di- 
ector,  Frederic  Chase, 
who  wanted  to  do  some- 
^ling  to  prevent  the  early 
harm  and  beauty  of  our 
ommunity  from  being 
svallowed  up." 
The  city's  then  mayor, 
letcher  Bowron,'said, "  I '  ve 
icn  such  groups  come  and 
o.  I  give  this  one  about  a 
ear  at  the  most." 
"This,"  said  committee  chairman  Mrs. 
alley  Knudsen,  "made  us  mad.  It  was  such 
challenge  that  just  remembering  it  pulled  us 
irough  a  lot  of  dark  days  when  it  didn't  seem 
e  were  making  any  progress." 
In  the  beginning  the  organization  had 
Kused  on  beautification  of  the  city.  Its  mem- 
ers  encouraged  the  planting  of  street  trees  in 
owntown  Los  Angeles,  and  the  rehabilitation 
f  homes  and  parks  in  older  neighborhoods, 
hey  urged  that  the  growing  maze  of  freeways 
lould  be  landscaped,  "islands  of  beauty" 
^eated  along  40  miles  of  abandoned  streetcar 
ghts  of  way.  But  as  they  worked,  one  fact 
ecame  increasingly  clear.  "You  can't  have  a 
utiful  city  unless  you  have  a  clean  city." 
iheir  job:  make  the  city  aware  of  that  fact. 

ponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
tanned  by  volunteers,  Los  Angeles  Beautiful 
ent  into  action.  Pictures,  posters,  newspaper, 
dio  and  television  stories  saw  to  it  that  the 
:ople  of  Los  Angeles  heard  about  the  cam- 
lign.  Transit-company  buses  wore  big, 
rightly  eye-catching  "Don't  be  a  Litterbug" 
asters.  (In  their  first  six  months  they  traveled 
500,000  miles.)  School  children  wore  equally 
iy  miniatures  of  the  poster  design  as  lapel 
iittons.  "The  children  were  our  effective  cam- 
iigners  from  the  start,"  chairman  Knudsen 
lys. 

"We  should  have  an  identifying  theme  song 
•r  our  campaign.  A  sort  of  jingle.  Something 
Itchy,  easy  to  learn  and  remember,"  sug- 
:sted  the  head  of  the  radio-and-television 
immittee.  Members  thought  about  it,  talked 
5out  it,  tried  a  variety  of  tunes.  They  weren't 
itchy  enough,  or  simple  enough.  "We'll  have 
'  find  something  as  familiar  as  .  .  .  well,  as 
lusician's  Call,"  one  man  said.  He  whistled 
i  five  notes,  broke  off  to  a  chorus  of  "That's 
.'"  from  the  rest  of  the  committee.  (Gilbert 
id  Sullivan  fans  may  also  recognize  it — 
ipropriately  enough — as  "Here's  a  Pretty 
less.") 

Known  as  "Litterbug  Rag,"  the  jingle  was 
>  successful  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  na- 
)nal  Keep  America  Beautiful  organization, 


I 


which  has  printed  and  distributed  500,000 
copies  of  the  sheet  music,  and  more  than  2000 
records. 

Sidewalk  litter  containers  in  Los  Angeles 
were  drab,  unpainted  and  little  used  by  pedes- 
trians. "Maybe  that's  because  they  can't  really 
see  them,"  a  volunteer  worker  said.  "Wouldn't 
a  striking  color  be  more  eflfective?" 

This  problem  was  turned  over  to  experts 
too— members  of  the  Society  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Art  Directors,  designers  of  Hollywood's 
fabulous  movie  sets.  "You  couldn't  buy  their 
talents,"  Mr.  Chase  says  appreciatively.  "They 
gave  them.  They  said,  'We'll  be  glad  to  help; 
th  is  is  our  home  too,'  and  went  to  work  re- 
searching color  combinations,  practical  types 
of  paint,  effective  locations." 

"Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  objects 
there  are  on  downtown  street  comers?"  one 
designer  asked  after  his  investigations.  "Mail- 
boxes, fire  and  police  call  boxes,  newsstands, 
signs  of  every  description— street  signs,  high- 
way-route signs,  one-way-traffic  signs,  no- 
parking  signs,  bus-stop  signs,  to  mention  a 
few.  Your  sidewalk  litter  container  has  to  be 
distinct  in  color  from  all  these  things  to  really 
stand  out  and  to  avoid  confusion." 

Final  color  scheme  O.K.'d  by  the  city 
officials  (who  had  their  ideas  too):  desert  gold 
and  a  brilliant,  glowing  green.  It  worked.  The 
drop  in  sidewalk  litter  was  immediately  ap- 
parent. Collaborating  with  metals  and  plastics 
experts,  the  Hollywood  designers  are  now 
working  out  plans  for  the  "perfect"  sidewalk 
litter  basket — attractive,  durable,  inexpensive. 

But  sidewalk  litter  was  not  the  city's  No.  1 
problem.  That  place  was  reserved  for  litter 
tossed  from  cars — and  the 
$5,000,000-a-year  cost  of 
cleaning  it  up.  Los  Angeles 
Beautiful  put  into  eflTect  its 
"Carry  a  litterbag  in  your 
car"  campaign.  Service  sta- 
tions in  the  area  set  up  con- 
tainers carrying  signs  in 
fluorescent  yellow-on- 
■  black.  "Empty  your  litter- 

—  '  ^■=^™  bags  here,"  they  appealed 
to  the  motoring  public. 
"A  cleaner  community  is  up  to  you."  ("This 
last  we  borrowed  from  New  York  City's  ex- 
cellent campaign  against  sidewalk  litter.") 

Business  firms  distributed  litterbags  to  their 
customers.  One  autopark  chain  gave  away 
500,000.  "We  left  one  in  every  car  with  the 
suggestion,  'Won't  you  use  this  to  help  keep 
our  city  clean?'" 

"We  adopted  an  all-over  policy  of  appeal 
and  gentle  chiding,  rather  than  making  mon- 
sters out  of  citizens  who  thoughtlessly  threw 
things  from  car  windows,"  campaign  director 
Chase  explains.  "We  didn't  think  that  just 
scolding  people  would  help  much." 

Perhaps  the  most  eflfective  appeals  were 
those  made  by  Hollywood  stars.  "Name  talent 
donated  help  beyond  price  in  our  campaign," 
Mr.  Chase  says.  The  mother  of  one  seven-year- 
old  describes  the  eflfect  in  her  household : 

"Driving  Johnnie  to  school  one  morning,  I 
started  to  toss  a  crumpled  cleansing  tissue  out 
the  car  window.  'Don't!'  Johnnie  said  firmly. 
'That's  litterbug  stuflf.  We  aren't  supposed  to 
do  that  any  more.' 

"  'Did  you  learn  that  in  school?'  I  asked.  He 
nodded.  'And  Bing  Crosby  says  so  too.  I  saw 
him.'  I  thought  he  was  romanticizing,  but  it 
turned  out  he  had  seen  Bing  and  heard  him 
talking  about  litterbugs,  on  television.  It 
made  a  real  impression." 

Bing  Crosby's  appeal  for  a  cleaner,  more 
beautiful  community:  "Hello.  Ever  gone  to  a 
favorite  picnic  spot  and  found  it  looking  like 
this?"  (The  camera  focuses  on  messy  picnic 
litter.)  "Driven  along  highways  looking  like 
this?"  (Scene  of  depressingly  littered  road- 
sides.) "If  everybody  carried  a  litterbag  in  his 
car  for  unwanted  trash,  it  would  be  easy  to 
keep  America  beautiful.  Won't  you  help?" 

Like  the  catchy  Litterbug  Rag,  Bing's 
filmed  appeal  was  adopted  by  Keep  America 
Beautiful  for  national  use.  So  were  the  "Litter- 
bugs aflFect  your  taxes"  appeal  of  blond  Joan 
Caulfield,  and  the  recorded-for-radio  state- 
ment of  William  Holden :  "Let's  face  it— if 
we're  not  litterbugs,  there  won't  be  any  litter, 
so  let's  work  together  to  make  our  roads, 
parks,  beaches  and  streets  the  cleanest  in  the 
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world."  Gordon  MacRae,  Nat  "'King"  Cole 
and  television  star  Johnny  Carson  were  others 
who  recorded  their  suggestions  on  how  to 
overcome  that  ""most  littered  city"  title  Los 
Angeles  was  still  smarting  under. 

One  top  star — quite  clearly  too  thoughtful 
and  fastidious  a  person  to  act  on  the  line  of 
reasoning  he  presented — summed  up  the  most 
widely  held  opposition  view:  "I  don't  think 
people  will  stand  for  regulation  of  their  minor 
bad  habits.  After  all,  this  is  a  free  country, 
isn't  it?" 

An  eight-year-old  Mexican-American  boy 
has  perhaps  the  best  answer  to  that  view,  'it 
is  a  free  country,"  he  says.  "And  in  a  free 
country  you  can  do  what  you  want— so  long 
as  you  don't  do  things  that  hurt  other  people. 
Litterbugs  who  mess  up  the  country  do  hurt 
other  people." 

Pretty,  dark-eyed  Cyd  Charisse  helped  along 
the  "Carry  a  litterbag  in  your  car"  campaign 
by  displaying  the  \ery  special  one  that  her  car 
carried.  Created  by  Oscar-winning  costume 
designer  Helen  Rose,  it  was  whimsically 
glamorized  with  ribbons,  roses  and  sequins, 
rechristened  a  "Glitterbag."  "During  the  holi- 
days a  lot  of  these  turned  up  under  Christmas 
trees  as  gifts,"  a  school- 
teacher smiles.  "Young- 
sters found  it  was  fun 
to  work  out  their  own 
imaginative  'custom' 
versions." 

Big  John  Wayne,  star 
of  many  an  action 
movie,  thought  that  the 
job  to  be  done  in  the 
city — in  any  big,  over- 
crowded city — went  far 
beyond  a  mere  cleanup, 
though  that  was  cer- 
tainly a  first  step. 

"When  1  was  a  kid," 
he  said,  "Los  Angeles 
was  a  small  city  and  its 
suburbs  were  country 
towns.  Now  it  is  all  one 
great  industrial,  busi- 
ness and  residential 
complex.  These  days 
you  have  to  drive  miles 
and  miles  to  escapn;  the 
city  and  then,  more  of- 
ten than  not,  you  are 
apt  to  find  your  stretch 
of  countryside  filled 
with  other  city  refugees. 
No,  these  days  we're 
pretty  well  stuck  with 
the  city  and  our  only 
course  is  to  try  and  make  it  as  habitable  as 
possible.  This  involves  eliminating  smog,  re- 
ducing noise,  leaving  room  for  public  recrea- 
tion, and  of  course  doing  all  we  can  to  make 
it  beautiful." 

Teams  of  Los  Angeles  Beautiful  volunteers 
surveyed  the  city  for  trouble  spots— littered 
streets  and  alleys,  trash  put  out  for  collection 
in  disintegrating  containers,  messy  weed- 
grown  lots  and  yards,  stores  where  litter  was 
swept  out  into  the  gutters,  junk  yards  which 
were  not  fence-enclosed  as  city  regulations  de- 
manded, buildings  in  unsafe  or  unsightly  con- 
dition, and  many  other  common  violations. 
These  were  noted  on  litter  maps  and  owners 
of  the  properties  were  sent  post-card  appeals: 
"Won't  you  join  in  the  campaign  to  make 
ours  a  cleaner,  more  beautiful  city?" 

"We  found  very  few  who  were  un-co-opera- 
tive  once  they  understood  what  we  were  trying 
to  do,"  says  Mrs.  Louis  Jaques,  who  headed 
this  survey  committee. 

Early  in  its  survey,  Los  Angeles  Beautiful 
decided,  "We  can't  cite  property  owners  for 
allowing  bad  conditions  unless  we  also  cite 
them  for  creating  good  ones." 

A  good  many  communities,  businesses  and 
homeowners  were  the  surprised — and  pleased — 
recipients  of  Special  Achievement  awards  from 
Los  Angeles  Beautiful.  Among  those  cited 
were  two  young  designers  who  remodeled  and 
landscaped  a  small,  old  house  on  a  suburban 
street  which  was— "well,  a  little  past  its  best 
days."  Neighbors  looked  thoughtful.  Soon 
houses  all  along  the  street  began  to  present 
bright  new  faces  to  passers-by.  Olvera  Street, 
oldest  in  the  city,  and  a  real  tourist  Mecca 


with  its  quaint  Mexican  shops  and  restaurants 
won  a  citation  for  antilitter  achievement  am 
for  beautifying  the  street  by  planting  glowing 
orange-red  coral  trees. 

The  committee  engaged  in  the  fight  agains 
inadequately  covered  rubbish  trucks  was  mak 
ing  progress  too.  They  found  that  some  com 
munities  in  the  area  had  ordinances  requirin 
that  trucks  be  properly  covered,  but  the  ordi 
nances  were  seldom  enforced.  Even  when  the 
were,  truck  owners  found  it  cheaper  to  pay 
five-dollar  fine  every/ew  months  than  to  speni 
up  to  S40  for  a  tarpaulin  to  cover  each  trucki 
There  was  no  such  ordinance  in  the  city  of  Lol 
Angeles  itself,  nor  did  the  state  of  Califomiif 
have  such  a  law.  Here  was  a  problem  demand 
ing  co-operation  from  government. 

"And  they  gave  it,"  says  Mrs.  Knudsenl 
"At  our  request,  Mayor  Norris  Poulson  haJ 
appointed  a  liaison  committee  of  city  depart! 
ment  heads  to  work  with  us  on  all  phases  o| 
the  cleanup  campaign.  Many  people  thouebl 
that  the  truck-covering  matter  was  one  forth! 
state  rather  than  for  individual  communitieil 
A  new  bill  was  drafted  and  presented  in  thl 
state  legislature.  We  all  worked  hard  callinl 
the  bill  to  the  attentiol 
of  other  groups  anj 
communities  in  the  stall 
and  asking  their  su[l 
port  of  it.  The  bill  btl 
came  law.  Then  we  ha  I 
a  new  job:  alerting  thl 
truck  drivers  to  the  e  [ 
istence  of  the  new  la  | 
before  enforcement 
it  began.  After  this  p  j 
riod  of  education,- e 
forcement  was  strii  | 
Judges  co-operated  1 1 
imposing  fines  heavl 
enough  to  discoura^l 
that  earlier  notion,  itf 
cheaper  to  pay  a  firl 
than  to  buy  a  tarpai| 
lin.'" 

The  percentage  of  uil 
covered  rubbish  trucll 
arriving  at  Los  Angelel 
twelve  disposal  sit(l 
dropped  from  73  pi| 
cent  to  15  per  cent.  Tl( 
rate  is  still  dropping. 

A  further  step  taktl 
by  the  city  govemmeif 
gave  Los  Angeles 
important,  newswortll 
"first."  They  created- 
as  a  municipal  post  i 
the  country's  first  full-time  co-ordinator  of  i\ 
city  cleanup  and  beautification  activities.  C| 
ordinator  Ben  Morris,  Jr.,  acts  as  liaison  mil 
between  departments  of  the  city  govemmel 
and  all  volunteer  agencies  working  in  the  fiel  j 
Suburban  communities  worked  at  their  o<  [ 
local  campaigns.  Northridge,  on  the  fringes  I 
the  sprawling,  commuter-crowded  San  Ft| 
nando  Valley  (often  called  "the  bedroom 
Los  Angeles"),  won  congratulations  for 
carefully  planned  and  briskly  executed  Cleanil 
Day.  Volunteer  workers  removed  100  tons  f 
litter.  "Now  let's  keep  it  this  way!"  they  sai| 
eying  their  tidy  town. 

Does  Los  Angeles  Beautiful  feel  that  it  b| 
succeeded  in  its  campaign  to  rid  itself  of  th| 
hated  "most  littered  city"  title? 

You  won't  hear  a  negative  answer  tht| 
days. 

"With  enforcement  of  the  new  truck-cov 
ing  law,  traffic  accidents  from  this  cause  1 
been  all  but  eliminated.  And — knowing  ml 
what  can  happen — individuals  think  twl 
about  throwing  accident-causing  papers,  bi 
ties,  and  so  on,  from  their  cars  while  drivinfl 

The  war  on  litter  helped  cut  rubbish  fires  | 
57  per  cent. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Health  Departmtl 
reports  that  the  rat  population  is  now  at^ 
lowest  point  in  years. 

A  newspaper  survey  found  that  street  litl 
had  decreased  by  at  least  30  percent — "andtf 
was  the  halfway  point  in  the  campaign." 

In  four  months  the  cost  of  cleanil 
state  highways  in  the  area  (it  incluJ 
Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  Ventura  coi| 
ties)  was  down  $25,000  from  the  cost 
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SPRING  SONG 

By  LOUIS  GINSBERG 

I  <ln  not  know  what  secret  must 

Have  hi(i  in  field  un<!  hill 
To  clinih  out  of  the  (Ireamless 

I  |>  niun>  u  (lufToclil; 

Or  \thu(  oltl  xirpes  must  l>e|£in 

\^  ilh  meadow  to  abet 
Such  delicate  transactions  in 
So  many  a  violet. 

I  know  not  what  compulsion 
makes 
lirava<lo  clamber  up; 
Rut  in  the  face  of  Death  il 
shakes 
I  ncounted  buttercup! 


Don't  try  to  brush  bad  breath  away-reac/2  for  Listerine: 


Listerine  Stops  Bad  Breath 
4  Times  Better  than  Tooth 


Tooth  paste  is  for  teeth -Listerine  is  for  your  breath. 

You  see,  germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most  bad  breath. 
No  tooth  paste  is  antiseptic,  so  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  the 
way  Listerine  Antiseptic  does  ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 
Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better 
than  tooth  paste -nothing  stops  bad  breath  as  effectively 
as  the  Listerine  way. 
Always  reach  for  Listerine  after  you  brush  your  teeth. 


.  .  .  .Your  N0.I  protection  against  bad  breath 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


16  oz 


BRECK     SHAMPOO  »^ 
$2.40  Value 
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SET    MIST    WITH    BRECK  SHAMPOC 

Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  is  a  soft,  fine  spray  that  holds  hair  in 
place  for  hours.  It  sprays  on  gently,  evenly,  leaving  the  haii 
soft,  never  stifT  or  sticky.  Always  good  to  the  hair,  Brack 
Hair  Set  Mist  brings  out  the  natural  beauty  of  your  hair 
A  65 i  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  with  a  $1.75  bottle  of  one  of  the  Three  Breck  Shampoos  -  both  for  $1.75  plus  5^  federal  tax 
B   Breck  Shampoo  for  Dry  Ilair  "    Breck  Shampoo  for  Oily  Ilair  ■   Breck  Shampoo  for  Normal  Hair 


COMBINATION    OFFER    OF  HAIR 

Each  one  of  the  Three  Breck  Shampoos  -  for  dry,  oily  or  normal 
hair  -  is  now  offered  in  combination  with  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist. 
Select  the  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  individual  hair  condition. 
A  Breck  Shampoo  leaves  your  hair  soft,  lustrous  and  beautiful. 


JOHN 


BRECK 


MANUKACTURING  CHEM 
Cupyrii^m  l>lj9  \>y  Jvliii  II.  Uiiik  In 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETT 
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50  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 


In  April,  the  sedale  U  illiuiii 

Ilowunl  Tafts  were  settled  in  the 
White  IIuuHe,  replaeinf;  the  zinjiy 
Teddy  Koosevelts;  the  immortal 
(ianey  Jone«  was  eoniposed,  and  so 
was  I've  Got  a  Pain  in  My  Saw- 
dust. 'iVxas  (Miinaii  was  an  un- 
known appearini;  in  one-ni^ht 
stands  in  the  Vtest;  Freud's  writ- 
in(;s  lirst  hegan  to  appear  in 
Anieriea,  and  player  pianos  were 
all  the  rage. 

The  April.  1909,  JOURNAL  was 
the  hi^KeMt  >et  — 116  paKes,  with 
I.ettie  l.une  paper  dolls  in  eolor. 
Ktlilor  Itok  lashed  out  against  "a 
national  malady  —  the  (id>j«-lK" 
and  the  insanitary  red  pluMh  in 
Pullman  ears. 

"An  evil  American  habit,"  accord- 
ing to  Madame  Melba,  "is  sending 
to  Italy,  France  and  (iermany  any 
(iirl  who  shows  the  slightest  degree  of 
musical  talent.  Most  of  them  suc- 
cumb to  bankruptcy,  misery  and 
shattered  dreams.''^ 

Fashion:  "It  is  a  real  economy  to 
buy  an  underskirt  several  inches 
too  long.  Shorten  it,  and  then  as  it 
wears  out  aroun^  the  bottom,  cut 
off  the  ragged  edge  and  sew  on  a 
new  one." 

• 

Writes  A  Plain  Country  Woman: 
"In  the  preparation  of  food,  the 
arranging  of  rooms  to  live  in,  the 
cleansing  of  garments  for  the 
family  to  wear,  there  is  a  more 
complete  sense  of  life  than  in  any 
other  thing  a  woman  can  do. 
Women  with  many  servants 
stand  on  the  outside;  there  is  a 
pang  of  intense  life  they  will 
never  feel.'' 

"Can  my  baby  wear  just  bootees 
with  her  first  short  dresses?"  a 
mother  asks  Dr.  Coolidge,  w  ho  re- 
plies, "Unless  you  w  ant  her  to  have 
poor  digestion,  cover  up  her  little 
legs  with  long  woolen  stockings 
pinned  to  the  diaper."' 

"Keeping  the  kitchen  stove  clean 
is  one  of  a  housekeeper's  hardest 
tasks.  After  blacking  the  metal, 
try  slipping  brown  paper  bags 
over  each  hand  for  the  polishing.'' 


\l)(Rll 


EDITED   BY  EILEEN  SHARPE 


WHAT  WE  DO 
WHERE  WE  GO 
WHOM  WE  MEET 


We  got  talking  to  a  good-looking  girl  who  was  soaking  her 
feet  in  the  Beauty  Department.  It  seems  she  was  getting  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  foot  treatment  they  figured  out  here  for  the 
average  housewife,  who  covers  about  nine  miles  a  day.  This 
girl,  Rosanne  Bothatu.  isn't  a  housewife  quite  yet,  we  gath- 
ered from  her  engagement  ring,  but  she's  already  doing  her 
daily  mileage  helping  to  guide  half  a  million  visitors  a  year 
around  Rockefeller  Center.  She  told  us  how  she  spots  honey- 
mooners.  They  both  wear  brand-new  shoes.  Couples  celebrat- 
ing anniversaries  hold  hands.  In  a  place  famous  for  its  pretty 
faces,  college  boys  in  the  tours  miss  many  of  the  celebrated 
sights  they're  supposed  to  be  seeing,  Rosanne  remarked. 
We  asked  her  which  of  all  the  sights  her  visitors  liked  the 
most,  and  of  course  it  was  the  overwhelming  view  on  a  clear 
day  from  the  observation  tower.  "That's  where  I  tell  them 
what  General  de  Gaulle  asked  after  he'd  stood  there  look- 
ing for  five  minutes  without  saying  a  word.  All  he  wanted  to 
know  was,  'Ou  est  Coney  Island?'" 


The  Beauty  Department's  Dotty  Robinson  gives  guide 
Rosanne  Botliam  a  beneficial  hotfoot. 


'I'he  fascinating  fact  about  beauty  is 
that  no  one  agrees  on  it.  Peter  Briggs 
was  sunk  deep  in  study  of  a  British 
science  magazine.  "Scholars  are  de- 
bating it,"  he  said,  "but  can't  find  a 
fornuila.  Why  not  ask  the  editors?" 
Editors  debate  it  too.  Cited  for  sheer 


Beauty  ? 

physical  beauty:  Liz  Taylor,  Grace 
Kelly,  Ingrid  Bergman,  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe, any  one  of  whom  could  launch  a 
thousand  ships  and  a  few  fireboats. 
Top  vote  getter  for  spiritual  beauty: 
Helen  Keller.  But  Donald 
Stuart  votes  for  phospho- 
rescent Maria  Callas;  Anne 
Einsetenforsad-eyedSoraya 
of  Iran;  IS'eal  Stuart  for  se- 
rene Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy; 
and  pfelle  Bell  said  the  most 
fascinating  woman  she  ever 
met  was  Consuelo  Vander- 
bilt  Balsan,  "about  eighty, 
hut  ageless."  Women  were 
objective  about  the  whole 
thing.  Men,  as  we've  hap- 
pily noted  before,  are  sub- 
jective and  personal.  Bruce 


Gould^s  list  was  unhesitating  when  we 
asked  about  favorite  beauties:  "My 
daughter,  my  wife,  my  mother."  And 
Glenn  It  hite  gave  us  his  own  mascu- 
line rule  on  the  matter:  "The  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world  is  the 
woman  a  man  loves." 

Expert  Gladys  Denny  Shultz  tells  us 
medical  opinion  would  scoff'  at  birth 
dates'  affecting  the  future.  Still,  we  want 
to  recommend  April  as  a  month  to  he 
born.  Four  presidents  were — Jefferson, 
Monroe,  Buchanan,  Grant.  No  President 
was  ever  born  in  June;  no  one  knows 
why.  Most  Presidents  were  born  in  Octo- 
ber and  November ;  but  beyond  choosing 
a  month  wisely,  the  best  qualification  is 
still  to  be  born  a  boy.  However,  last  April 
150, 535  females  and  158, 663  males  were 
born  and  no  girl  baby  is  going  to  brood 
with  a  stag  line  like  that — and  the  dia- 
mond as  her  birthstone. 

l  ocation  idea:  a  friend  in  Margaret 
Davidson's  home  town  of  .iiiies, 
Iowa,  disconnected  the  telephotie, 
ordered  a  big  supply  of  books  ami 
food,  assigned  chores  to  the  family, 
and  spent  a  restful  week  at  home. 

This  month's  cover  began  in  Paris  when 
H  ithela  Ciishman  was  presented  with 
a  branch  of  lilacs  by  a  flower-shop 
owner  and  had  a  vision  of  a  hat  (that's 
how  fashion  editors'  minds  work).  Next 

Nora,  Dave,  and  a  $416  shirt. 


step :  to  milliner  Paulette  who  designed 
it,  while  our  editor  worked  with  Ca.s- 
tillo  of  Lanvin  on  more  spring  fash- 
ions. To  cap  the  story,  model  .Monique 
LeFebvre  came  in  to  pose  looking  as 
romantic  as  a  Renoir  girl  who  might 
dabble  languidly  in  an  impressionist 
lake.  Monique,  we  should  say,  is  a 
skilled  water  skier  and  skin  diver.  Final 
test  of  a  hat  and  a  fashion  editor's 
Judgment:  our  model  looked  so 
poetic  a  Paris  gendarme  stopped  traffic 
for  her. 

"/  have  been  playing  a  song  by  ear," 
wrote  a  reader,  "handed  down  in  my  fam- 
ily since  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  in 
1904,  and  while  in  Scandinavia  this  sum- 
mer I  found  it  caught  on  and  was  asked 
to  send  a  copy  of  it.  Can  I?"  Librarian 
.fulie  Ditchy  says  that  In  the  Twilight, 
a  melody  that  lingers  in  E  flat,  is  now  on 
its  way  to  Sweden  and  possibly  to  hit- 
parade status  there. 

Neighbor  Dave  Garroway,  wlio 
w  orks  a  door  below  our  V(  orksbop. 
look  the  elevator  upstairs  the  other 
day  to  consult  Nora  O'Leary  about 
a  shirt.  It  all  began  in  Mexico  «lien 
he  bought  a  handsome  striped  fabric 
fiir  $.■).  an«l  almost  ended  in  New 
^  ork  when  a  taih>r  quoted  Sii.'J  to 
make  it  up  for  him.  "I  rent»»d  a 
sewing  machine  instead."  lie  told 
Nora,  "cut  apart  one  of  my  old 
shirts  as  a  pattern,  and  went  to 
work."  Mastering  his  ma- 
chine and  matcliing  bis 
stripes  like  an  expert.  Dave 
r?H|p  came  out  with  a  prize  pro- 
tlui'tion.  He  needed  only 
a  little  postscript  advice 
on  how  to  make  a  stub- 
born scum  lie  flat.  A  good 
job.  Nora  assured  him. 
Figuring  cost  of  fahri*-, 
sewing  n>acbinc.  the  shirt 
he  cut  up  as  a  pattern  and 
M  r. Garroway 's  gold-plated 
lime,  the  shirt  came  to  pos- 
sibly just  under$416;but  as 
a  beacon  of  man's  indomi- 
table spirit,  we  salute  it. 


SKILLEY  ROAD 

Gina  came  to  tin*  white-pillared  house  as  a  happy  hride  — 
it  was  only  later  that  she  learned  the  terrihle  secret 

Dan  had  not  dared  to  tell  her. 

|{n  j  W  SPIKSS 


Monday  morning  was  sultry.  The  sun.  barely 
risen  over  the  low  Connecticut  hills,  struck 
down  through  a  ha/c  of  heat.  Skilley  Road,  wind- 
ing from  Clark  Mason's  colonial  mansion  to  the 
young  Joneses'  house-made-from-a-harn  at  the 
dead  end.  was  thick  with  dust. 

linoch  Winter  droNC  his  three  cows  out  of  the 
ramshackle  barn  beside  his  house  and  down  the 
road  to  the  lane  that  led  to  his  pastureland.  The 
eight  houses  on  the  Road  were  hidden  by  trees 
and  curves,  but  he  knew  them  so  well  that  they 
sprang  into  his  mind.  The  oldest  house  had  been 
built  in  1773.  The  newest  one.  completed  eight 
years  ago,  was  the  replica  of  an  even  older  house. 
All  except  his  were  owned  by  men  who  went  to 
New  York  to  work  every  weekday.  In  an  hour  the 
gray  dust  would  be  churned  into  clouds  as  the 
commuters  drove  ofi  to  the  station  five  miles  away. 

Sometimes,  recognizing  the  changes  on  the 
Road,  he  felt  like  a  stranger,  even  though  he  had 
been  born  fifty-two  years  ago  in  the  house  his 
grandfather  had  built. 

Enoch  had  had  plenty  of  ofTers  for  his  land— the 
house  with  the  woods  behind  it,  and  the  pasture — 
but  he  refused  to  sell.  His  roots  were  deep  in  his 
land  and  the  money  he  was  oftered  was  so  much  it 
didn't  make  sense. 

Only  last  Saturday  Gregory  Burdick  and  Clem 
Elkin,  who  lived  on  the  Road,  had  come  to  ask 
him  to  sell  to  them.  Mr.  Burdick  had  lived  on 
Skilley  Road  for  twenty  years.  He  had  a  little 
clipped  mustache  with  lines  cut  at  each  side  as 
though  he  was  always  smiling,  but  his  eyes  were 
hard  as  flint.  Mr.  Elkin  was  on  the  radio  in  New 
York.  The  two  men  had  a  plan  tor  Enoch  s  land. 
They  wanted  to  divide  it  into  the  three-acre 
plots  that  the  new  zoning  law  required,  build 
houses  and  sell  them  to  more  people  from  the  city. 
At  first  they  asked  him  pleasantly,  but  when 


Enoch  said.  "I  ain't  aimin'  to  sell,"  Greg  Burdick 
looked  up  to  the  window  of  Ruthie's  room. 

"You  could  do  a  lot  for  your  girl  with  the 
money,  '  he  said,  as  if  he  were  dangling  carrots  in 
front  of  an  old  horse's  nose. 

"1  can  do  for  her  with  what  I've  got." 

He  had  turned  his  back  on  the  men  and  started 
olT  to  the  barn  to  water  the  cows,  the  old  hound 
Ix-side  him.  Greg  Burdick  shrugged  and  the  two 
men  left  talking  busily  in  low  voices. 

Now  Enoch  gave  the  gate  a  push  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  fastened  tight  and  started  down  the 
lane.  He  breathed  deeply  of  the  early-morning 
air.  Most  times  this  was  the  best  of  the  day 
for  him,  but  this  morning  there  were  hard  lines 
between  his  eyes. 

Dent  it.  he  thought,  ii7n-  can't  they  quit  pestering 
me  ?  I've  told  'em  all  I  don't  aim  to  sell.  He  looked 
across  the  Road  to  a  massive  brick  house  with 
white  pillars  framing  the  wide,  gracious  doorway. 
The  lines  in  his  face  softened.  /  wish  Mr.  Moore 
woidd  git  home,  he  said.  He  could  talk  to  Dan 
Moore,  man  to  man,  without  giving  up  any  of 
his  pride,  and  when  they  finished  he'd  know  bet- 
ter where  he  stood.  He  quickened  his  pace.  The 
sun  was  higher  now.  A  full  day  of  hard  work  lay 
before  him. 

Gregory  Burdick  stirred  in  his  half-sleep,  wait- 
ing for  the  whir  of  the  alarm  clock.  For  a  few  min- 
utes more  he  would  be  secure  in  the  warm  bed. 
the  darkened  room,  the  hush  that  filtered  out  the 
infernal  cawing  of  the  crows  over  Enoch's  corn 
patch.  The  yammering  they  made  was  as  sicken- 
ing as  the  guttural  sounds  old  Mr.  Carney  made 
when  he  called  Greg  into  his  office. 

"Can't  have  deadwood  here."  the  old  man  had 
said  last  week.  He'd  said  the  same  thing  the  week 
before  when  he  called  Greg  into  his  office.  "You'll 


have  to  make  a  better  showing  next  week,  Burdick. 
A  salesman  doesn't  stand  still.  He  either  goes 
ahead" — here  an  impressive  gesture — "or  he  goes 
out  of  my  firm." 

Someday  soon  Greg  would  say,  "I'm  going  out, 
Mr.  Carney."  The  old  fool  would  begin  to  hedge 
and  beg.  but  Greg  would  be  firm.  "Sorry.  Mr. 
Carney,  I'm  going  into  business  for  myself,  a  land 
deal  in  Connecticut."  He  moved  impatiently. 
Enoch  thought  he  wouldn't  sell,  but  maybe 
"smaht"  old  Enoch  was  going  to  be  "outsmahted." 
Before  the  summer  was  over  Greg  and  Clem  would 
see  to  it  that  he  climbed  into  his  broken-down  old 
truck  with  his  fat  wife  and  crazy  daughter  and 
drove  off  Skilley  Road.  Not  that  he  had  anything 
against  old  Enoch.  He  was  really  doing  Enoch  a 
favor,  in  the  long  run,  to  buy  his  land  and  give 
him  the  push  that  would  send  him  into  some  back 
country  where  he  belonged.  The  alarm  clock 
whirred.  His  wife,  from  her  bed,  put  out  her  hand 
to  turn  it  off. 

Another  day.  Lucy  Burdick  thought.  It  swept 
down  at  her  relentless  as  the  train  where  in  an 
hour  she  would  wave  Greg  away.  She  tried  to  re- 
member when  she  had  opened  her  eyes  and  seen  a 
day  stretch  before  her  to  do  with  as  she  pleased. 
Not  for  a  long  time,  not  since  things  had  been 
going  badly  for  Greg.  She  turned  on  her  side, 
whispered  softly,  "Curly,  Curly,"  scratching  her 
fingers  on  the  sheet.  A  tiny  pug  leaped  to  burrow 
beside  her.  continued  on  page  127 
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At  the  n  eekend  partie.'i.  Clem  Elkin  inevitably  began  to  proivl  after  the  third  drinhX 
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Henry  VIII  with  Anne  Boleyn,  his  second  queen, 
in  ancient  steel  engraving. 
Actually  Henry  was  six  feet  three.  His  hair 
and  carefully  shaped  beard  were  auburn. 


VNOPSis  OF  Part  I.  Katryn  Parr,  almost  six- 
teen, was  frightened ;  she  had  secretly  prom- 
ised to  wed  Hugo  Burlingame,  about  to 
leave  with  his  cousin,  Tom  Seymour,  to 
serve  Sir  Francis  Bryan.  Katryn  was  afraid 
to  return  to  Kendal  and  tell  her  mother  of 
her  betrothal.  On  Hugo's  last  night  at 
home,  Katryn,  hoping  for  a  secret  meeting 
with  him,  encountered  Tom  Seymour  in- 
stead. She  was  infuriated  by  his  insolent, 
mocking  tone  and  the  wicked  gleam  in  his 
eye.  She  hoped  passionately  never  to  see 
him  again. 

Katryn's  mother,  Maud  Parr,  having 
spent  her  daughter's  dowry  arranging  a 
marriage  for  her  son  William,  wrote  a  dis- 
tant kinsman.  Lord  Borough,  for  help  in 
planning  Katryn's  future.  With  his  unmar- 
ried sons,  Thomas  and  Henry,  Lord  Bor- 
ough, fifty-five,  rode  to  Kendal.  A  rich 
widower,  his  attentiveness  excited  Katryn. 
But  if  he  spoke  to  her,  what  cpuld  she  say? 
She  was  betrothed!  When  Lady  Parr 
brought  up  the  subject  of  marriage  for 
Katryn,  Lord  Borough  said,  "She  is  not  for 
my  sons,  Maud.  I  waBt  'her  for  myself." 


Qfc  was  a  man  who  spelled  danger  for  any  woman  foolish  enough 
to  lose  her  head  over  him.  (^nd  Oiatryn  knew  it.  Q^art  Owo  of  a  new  novel 
telling  the  story  of  a  girl  who  actually  lived. 

^y  Jan  ^estcott 


..atryn  Parr  was  married  in  Kendal  church  the 
second  of  November.  The  day  was  cold.  The  helm 
clouds  wreathed  the  mountaintops;  the  sun  sent 
shafts  of  gold  into  the  valleys.  Winter  had  come  to 
Westmorland. 

Three  days  later,  she  mounted  the  new  mare  Lord 
Borough  had  brought  her;  she  rode  away  from  the 
gray  castle,  through  the  village  where  men  and  women 
and  children  came  out  of  the  small  houses  to  wave 
their  good  wishes.  She  brushed  away  the  tears  with  her 
gloved  hand.  She  was  leaving  Kendal. 

In  a  short  three  weeks  she  had  left  her  home  and 
become  a  woman,  a  wife.  She  glanced  at  her  husband, 
taking  her  eyes  for  a  moment  ofiF  the  rutted  track.  She 
should  not  show  tears,  she  thought.  She  remembered 
her  mother's  words :  "A  wife  is  happy  only  if  she  loves 
her  husband." 

But  there  was  no  time  to  speak  now;  many  miles 
had  to  be  covered  before  dusk.  The  troop  rode  on ;  she 
was  left  alone  with  her  thoughts. 

It  had  been  three  weeks  ago  to  the  very  day  that  her 
mother  had  called  her  in,  early  in  the  morning,  and 
told  her  of  what  had  transpired  between  her  and  Lord 
Borough  the  night  before,  saying  how  fine  a  family  he 
had,  and  that  she  was  proud  that  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Borough  had  spoke  for  Katryn.  It  showed  that  she 
was  a  good  girl,  and  proper  brought  up,  or  else  Lord 
Borough  would  not  be  so  willing  to  take  her  without 
a  dowry. 

She  said,  "We  should  go  down  on  our  knees  and 
thank  the  Lord  for  His  blessings." 

She  was  surprised  at  the  alacrity  with  which  Katryn 
knelt,  and  cried,  "Bless  me,  madam!" 

Maud  Parr  was  touched.  "Why,  my  child,  thou 
hast  always  my  blessings!"  She  laid  her  hand  on 
Katryn's  head.  "Katryn,"  she  said,  "I  bless  thee  for- 
ever from  my  heart  and,  no  matter  what  haps,  I  shall 
always  love  thee."  Then  she  added,  "Prithee  do 
not  weep.  There  is  too  much  to  do  to  weep.  We  must 
sort  out  of  the  chests  the  cloth  and  furs  that  can  be 
recut.  That  court  robe  of  your  grandmother's  that 
lay  away  for  so  many  years.  We  could  line  a  cloak 
of  Kendal  cloth  with  the  white  fur;  'twould  be  mag- 
nificent." 

Katryn  sat  back  on  her  heels.  "Aye,  it  would  truly." 

Katryn  Parr  as  a  contemporary  artist 

painted  her.  This  portrait  hangs 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London. 


"Use  the  water  and  towel,"  Maud  Parr  said,  "and 
have  some  of  the  ale.  And  then  we'd  best  be  around 
and  busy." 

The  whole  castle  was  busy.  Lord  Borough  left  the 
next  day,  for  he  had  much  to  do,  he  said,  afore  he  was 
wed.  "I  shall  bring  you  jewels,"  he  said.  "If  I  must 
send  to  London  1  shall  bring  you  topazes  to  match 
those  eyes." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  she  whispered.  For  a  second 
her  eyes  gleamed  like  the  topazes  he  spoke  of.  "You 
need  not  bring  me  aught."  She  bit  her  lip;  she  knew 
what  she  should  say.  "Save  thyself,"  she  added. 


Gainsborough  Hall,  Katryn's  first  home  as  a  bride, 
is  now  a  museum,  open  to  the  public  on  weekdays. 

It  is  in  the  town  of  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire. 


He  put  his  hand  in  her  red-gold  hair.  "I  love  thee, 
Katryn." 

He  said  it  just  the  way  Hugo  had,  she  thought.  She 
set  her  mouth  stubbornly.  It  was  bad  enough,  what 
she  had  done,  and  now  she  owed  it  to  her  future  hus- 
band never  to  think  again  on  the  man  she  had  for- 
merly dreamed  about. 

She  kissed  Lord  Borough  and  bade  him  Godspeed. 
She  stood  on  the  continued  on  page  96 
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By  mPHNE  du  MAWIER 


11  one  1.S  maddened  by  the  smallness  of  life, 

how  does  one  begin  creating  violent  drama? 
One  chooses  a  door  at  random, 
hat  and  asks  to  rent  a  room. 


The  Fcntons  were  taking  their  usual  Sun- 
day walk  along  the  l.mbankment.  They 
had  come  to  Albert  Hridge,  and  paused,  as 
they  always  did,  before  deeiding  whether  to 
cross  it  to  the  gardens,  or  continue  along 
past  the  houseboats;  and  l  enton's  wife,  fol- 
lowing some  process  of  thought  unknown 
to  him,  said,  "Remind  me  to  telephone  the 
Alhusons  when  we  get  home  to  ask  them  for 
drinks,  it's  their  turn  to  come  to  us." 

Fenton  stared  heedlessly  at  the  pa.ssing 
trallic.  His  mind  took  in  a  lorry  swinging  too 
fast  over  the  bridge,  a  sports  car  with  a  loud 
exhaust,  and  a  nurse  in  a  gray  uniform 
pushing  a  pram  containing  identical  twins 
with  round  faces  like  Dutch  cheeses,  who 
turned  left  along  the  bridge  to  Battersea. 

"Which  way?"  asked  his  wife,  and  he 
looked  at  her  without  recognition,  seized 
with  the  overwhelming,  indeed  appalling, 
impression  that  she,  and  all  the  others 
walking  along  the  Embankment  or  crossing 
the  bridge,  were  minute  dangling  puppets 
manipulated  by  a  string.  The  very  steps  they 
took  were  jerking,  lopsided,  a  horrible  imi- 
tation of  the  real  thing,  of  what  should  be; 
and  his  wife's  face — the  china-blue  eyes,  the 
too  heavily  made-up  mouth,  the  new  spring 
hat  set  at  a  jaunty  angle — was  nothing  but 
a  mask  painted  rapidly  by  a  master  hand, 
the  hand  that  held  the  puppets,  on  a  strip  of 
dead  wood,  malchstick  wood,  from  which 
these  marionettes  were  fashioned. 

He  looked  quickly  away  from  her  and 
down  to  the  ground,  hurriedly  tracing  the 
outline  of  a  square  on  the  pavement  with 
his  walking  stick,  and  pinpointing  a  blob  in 
the  center  of  the  square.  Then  he  heard  him- 
self saying,  "I  can't  go  on." 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  his  wife. 
"Have  you  a  stitch?" 

He  knew  then  that  he  must  be  on  his 
guard.  Any  attempt  at  explanation  would 
lead  to  bewildered  stares  from  those  large 
eyes,  to  equally  bewildered,  pressing  ques- 
tions; and  they  would  turn  on  their  tracks 


back  along  the  hated  Embankment,  the 
wind  this  time  mercifully  behind  them,  yet 
carrying  them  inexorably  toward  the  death 
of  the  hours  ahead,  just  as  the  tide  of  the 
river  beside  them  carried  the  rolling  logs 
and  the  empty  boxes  to  some  inevitable 
stinking  mud  spit  below  the  docks. 

Cunningly  he  rephrased  his  words  to  re- 
assure her.  "What  I  meant  was  we  can't  go 
on  beyond  the  houseboats.  It's  a  dead  end. 
And  your  heels"— he  glanced  down  at  her 
shoes— "your  heels  aren't  right  for  the 
long  trek  round  Battersea.  I  need  exercise, 
and  you  can't  keep  up.  Why  don't  you  go 
home?  It's  not  much  of  an  afternoon." 

His  wife  looked  up  at  the  sky,  low- 
clouded,  opaque,  and  blessedly,  for  him,  a 
gust  of  wind  shivered  her  too  thin  coat  and 
she  put  up  her  hand  to  hold  the  spring  hat. 
"I  think  1  will,"  she  said;  and  then,  with 
doubt,  "Are  you  sure  you  haven't  a  stitch? 
You  look  pale." 

"No,  I'm  all  right,"  he  replied.  "I'll  walk 
faster  alone."  Then,  seeing  at  that  moment  a 
taxi  approaching  with  flag  up,  he  hailed  it, 
waving  his  stick,  and  said  to  her,  "Jump  in. 
No  sense  in  catching  cold."  Before  she 
could  protest  he  had  opened  the  door  and 
given  the  address  to  the  driver.  There  was 
no  time  to  argue.  He  hustled  her  inside,  and 
as  it  bore  her  away  he  saw  her  struggle  with 
the  closed  window  to  call  out  something 
about  not  being  late  back  and  the  Alhusons. 
He  watched  the  taxi  out  of  sight  down  the 
Embankment,  and  it  was  like  watching  a 
phase  of  life  that  had  gone  forever. 

He  turned  away  from  th&  river  and  the 
Embankment,  and,  leaving  all  sound  and 
sight  of  traffic  behind  him,  plunged  into  the 
warren  of  narrow  streets  and  squares  which 
lay  between  him  and  the  Fulham  road.  He 
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walked  with  no  purpose  but  to  lose 
identity,  and  to  blot  from  present 
thought  the  ritual  of  the  Sunday 
which  imprisoned  him. 

The  idea  of  escape  had  never  come  to  him 
before.  It  was  as  though  something  had 
clicked  in  his  brain  when  his  wife  made  the 
remark  about  the  Alhusons:  "Remind  me 
to  telephone  when  we  get  home.  It's  their 
turn  to  come  to  us."  The  drowning  man 
who  sees  the  pattern  of  his  life  pass  by  as 
the  waves  engulf  him  could  at  last  be  under- 
stood. The  ring  at  the  front  door,  the  cheer- 
ful voices  of  the  Alhusons,  the  drinks  set  out 
on  the  sideboard,  the  standing  about  for  a 
moment  and  then  the  sitting  down — these 
things  became  only  pieces  of  the  tapestry 
that  was  the  whole  of  his  life  imprisonment, 
beginning  daily  with  the  drawing  back  of 
curtains  and  the  early-morning  tea,  the 
opening  of  the  newspaper,  breakfast  eaten 
in  the  small  dining  room  with  the  gas  fire 
burning  blue  (turned  low  because  of  waste), 
the  journey  by  Underground  to  the  City, 
the  passing  hours  of  methodical  office  work, 
the  return  by  Underground,  unfolding  an 
evening  paper  in  the  crowd  which  hemmed 
him  in,  the  laying  down  of  hat  and  coat  and 
umbrella,  the  sound  of  television  from  the 
drawing  room  blending  perhaps  with  the 
voice  of  his  wife  talking  on  the  telephone. 
And  it  was  winter  or  it  was  summer  or  it 
was  spring  or  it  was  autumn,  because  with 
the  changing  seasons  the  covers  of  the  chairs 
and  sofa  in  the  drawing  room  were  cleaned 
and  replaced  by  others,  or  the  trees  in  the 
square  outside  were  in  leaf  or  bare. 

"It's  their  turn  to  come  to  us,"  and  the 
Alhusons,  grimacing  and  jumping  on  their 
string,  came  and  bowed  and  disappeared, 
and  the  hosts  who  had  received  them  be- 
came guests  in  their  turn,  jiggling  and 
smirking,  the  dancing  couples  set  to  partners 
in  an  old-time  measure. 

Now  suddenly,  with  the  pause  by  Albert 
Bridge,  and  continued  on  page  i71 


He  looked  at  the  woman  who  sat  there,  posing,  with 
lank  hair  and  her  dumb  eyes,  and  he  only  knew  that  his  hfe  had  change( 
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More  llian  half  goes  for  taxes  —  living  takes  a  fourth — 

charity  gets  a  ninth  —  a  twelfth  is  saved  for  a  rainy  day. 
()  one  hccoines  a  iiiiMionain'  lodaN  hv  working  hard  on  the  job.        \>  lolil  to  BfTrV  HAWAH  HOFFMAN 


r'«lairc  and  Jack  O'Rourkc  (these  are  not  their  real 
*  names)  live  in  an  attractive  Georgian-style  home 
laced  with  ivy  and  banked  with  evergreens  in  a  fash- 
ionable C  hicago  suburb.  Iheir  ten-room  house 
with  three  handsomely  landscaped  acres  is  Hanked 
on  either  side  by  much  grander  homes.  A  simple 
painted  sign  "O'Rourkc"  indicates  the  driveway  of 
one  of  the  country's  most  successful  executives. 

This  writer  had  arranged  to  visit  the  O'Rourkes 
one  Sunday  morning  to  discuss  how  a  self-made 
man  spends  a  salary  check  of  over  SI6,0()0  monthly. 

In  response  to  my  ring.  Jack  O'Rourkc  opened 
the  door  himself.  He  is  a  well-knit  man  of  medium 
height,  somewhat  younger  looking  tluin  his  lifty- 
odd  years.  He  gave  my  hand  a  firm,  friendly  shake, 
helped  me  olT  with  my  coat. 

"Claire,"  he  called  up  the  graceful  stair  which 
curved  down  to  the  large  foyer,  "our  visitor  is 
here!" 

In  a  moment  his  wife  came  down  the  stairs,  a  slim 
blonde  in  a  tweed  suit  and  loafers.  Her  glance,  like 
her  husband's,  was  aleit  and  humorous;  her  hair 
was  short  and  casually  arranged,  her  only  make-up 
a  touch  of  lipstick. 

"Exactly  like  yours,"  Mr.  O'Rourke  remarked, 
laying  my  new  hat  on  the  hall-closet  shelf. 

"1  know."  She  smiled  pleasantly,  as  top-executive 
wives  are  always  supposed  to  do.  "1  noticed."  But 
as  soon  as  we  settled  ourselves  by  the  fireplace  in  the 
long  living  room,  she  remarked,  with  great  serious- 
ness, "Jack  says  you're  going  to  write  an  article 
about  how  we  spend  our  money.  I  don't  see  why.  He 
makes  a  great  deal  and  we  live  very  comfortably. 
Most  people  would  be  very  happy  to  be  in  our  po- 
sition. 1  can't  see  why  he  has  agreed  to  discuss  our 
money  with  Journal  readers." 


"Two  hundred  thoasand  a  year  is  a  terrific  sum  of 
money,"  her  husband  agreed.  "Handling  it  wisely 
is  a  big  job.  Perhaps  other  couples  would  do  it  dif- 
ferently. It's  true  my  monthly  salary  check  is  over 
S  16.000.  but  four  times  a  year  I  sit  down  and  write  a 
check  of  around  S27,0OO  for  taxes — it's  pretty  pain- 
ful and  I  always  wait  until  the  very  last  day.  In  1957 
we  paid  a  total  of  5107,965  for  income  tax. 

"We  give  away  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  of  our  total 
income  to  charity,  close  to  S2.^.000  last  year.  This  is 
very  diflicult,  deciding  which  appeals  are  the  most 
worth  while.  Other  tax-deductible  expenses  absorb 
SI 2.000.  We  put  about  SI 8.000  into  savings  and 
spend  the  remaining  S45,000." 

"You  make  S200.000  and  we  live  on  S45.000," 
summed  up  his  wife.  "That's  still  a  lot  of  money." 

"We  live  well,"  remarked  her  husband  thought- 
fully, "but  not  extravagantly.  We  don't  have  a 
chauffeur  or  a  yacht.  We  get  along  w  ith  one  servant. 
I'm  president  of  one  of  the  larger  ct>mpanies  in  the 
U.S.  My  salary  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  country, 
yet  chances  are  1  will  never  become  a  millionaire. 


"My  father  had  a  small  lumber  business  in  Micl 
igan.  He  ran  into  trouble,  had  a  bad  break  and  wei 
broke.  So  after  graduating  from  college  with  a 
engineering  degree  I  was  on  my  own.  I  became 
SI50-a-month  salesman  for  a  machinery-manufac 
turing  firm.  They  sent  me  here  to  Chicago  and  fc 
the  first  six  months  1  was  here  I  didn't  make 
single  sale. 

"Then  I  got  a  couple  of  lucky  breaks.  My  secon 
year  in  Chicago  I  made  between  $15,000  and  $18 
000  in  commissions  and  got  married.  Claire  ha 
just  finished  Wellesley  and  was  working  in  an  ac 
vertising  agency.  She's  a  very  honest,  straightfoi 
ward  kind  of  person  who  always  tells  me  exactly  ho^ 
she  feels." 

He  looked  at  her  with  obvious  affection  and  cor 
tinued:  "Then  the  depression  hit  and  sales  stoppe(j 
My  company  fired  people  by  the  dozens  until  only 
handful  of  us  were  left.  1  remember  one  weeken 
Claire  and  1  were  down  to  rock  bottom  financiall: 
Our  salary  had  been  cut  to  a  very  low  point  an 
wasn't  coming  through  on  time." 


W  IK)  M AKi:s  BIG  MONEY? 


Last  year  5111  families  in  the  United  States  reported 
incomes  of  $200,000  or  more— 208  of  theni  with  at  least 
SI. 000.000  to  account  for.  The  whole  group  represented 
.008  per  cent— 8  in  every  100,000  families  reported  such 
riches  to  Uncle  Sam.  However,  most  such  large  incomes 
come  from  investments.  Mr.  O'Rourke  estimates  that 
fewer  than  100  men  make  $200,000  in  salary  alone. 

Other  men  whose  companies  pay  them  salaries  in 
the  same  neighborhood  as  Mr.  O'Rourke's  are  David 
SarnofT  of  R.C.A.  (who  also  gets  5200,000),  Henry 


Ford  II  (paid  SI 85,000  in  salary  and  SI 85,000  addition 
compensation).  Benson  Ford  (with  $120,000  and  SlOO 
000  additional),  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  I.B.N 
($151,260  salary,  $131,325  additional  salary,  plus 
director's  Tee  of  $6000),  and  William  S.  Paley,  of  C.B. 
(S299,807  in  salary  and  535,584  to  be  paid  or  set  asic' 
for  a  pension  plan).  The  highest-salaried  man  in  Busin< 
Week's  survey  of  1957  executive  incomes  was  Arthi 
Homer,  president  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  with  a  salai 
totaling  5623.336. 


Total  Income  $206,721   Income  Tax  — With  Deductions  of  $35,363 


FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS.  INTEREST.  TAXES. 
UNCOMPENSATED  LOSSES. 
UNCOMPENSATED  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 


$1793 

CAPITAL  PURCHASES 


$3286 

POLITICAL  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS.  GIFTS 
(UNCOMPENSATED 


3&206,721  ^'Nus  $io7,965'^co^^TAx  leaves  $63,393 

I 
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"But  we  never  yelled  'Help'  to  our  parents," 
Claire  added.  "There  was  some  food  in  the  icebox 
and  we  ate  an  awful  lot  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
we  were  able  to  pick  up  at  a  bargain.  Remember 
th'at  was  in  the  spring  of  '33  when  food  was  really 
;heap." 

'It  was  obvious  to  everybody  that  our  firm  was 
headed  for  bankruptcy,"  went  on  Mr.  O'Rourke. 
*So  the  few  of  us  left  were  doing  everything  we 
:ould  to  hunt  up  ideas  for  new  products.  Finally  I 
lit  upon  a  good  idea  and  hopped  in  my  car  and 
irove  to  Detroit  to  sec  the  president  of  the  com- 
jany.  He  was  interested,  so  he  and  I  worked  out 
;he  manufacturing  and  marketing  plan  for  this 
lew  product.  We  took  some  samples  around  to  a 
lozen  companies  and  got  several  orders — big  ones 
;oo.  Right  from  the  beginning  the  new  product 
:aught  on  like  wildfire,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
iepression. 

"In  a  few  years,  1  left  this  firm  and  joined  my 
jresent  company  as  a  kind  of  floating  idea  man, 
ivith  no  specified  responsibilities.  I  wasn't  very  pop- 
lar, I  can  tell  you.  This  was  in  1940." 
"You  earned  $25,000  a  year  and  it  seemed  like  a 
"ortune,"  put  in  his  wife.  "We  had  five  kids  and 
hree  servants." 

"All  this  changed  when  the  war  came,"  he  said. 
'One  of  the  first  things  Washington  did  was  to  re- 
itrict  the  use  of  steel  essential  to  our  products.  I  was 
;hosen  to  go  after  some  munitions  orders.  That 
jusiness  came  through, Jjut  in  the  process  I  wound 
lip  in  the  War  Department  as  a  civilian  employee.  I 
tayed  in  Washington  for  over  three  years  while 
Claire  remained  at  home  with  the  kids.  Maintaining 
wo  residences  and  with  three  children  in  private 
schools,  I  soon  ran  into  financial  difficulties,  for  my 
salary  stopped  completely  and  the  Government 
paid  me  only  S8000  a  year. 

"We  were  living  on  a  scale  of  about  $40,000  a 
^ear  under  wartime  prices.  To  support  us  during 
hese  war  years,  1  sold  the  stock  that  represented 


ARE  INCOME  TAXES  JUST? 

By  T.  COLEMAN  ANDREWS, /ormer  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 


The  editors  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  asked  Mr. 
Andrews  to  comment  on  the  accompanying  article,  in  the 
tight  of  his  recent  experience  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  his  years  of  service  as  an  officer  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants,  and  his  work  in  the  accounting 
and  auditing  study  group  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
in  l^4H .  He  is  an  Independent  Democrat,  and  ran  as  an 
independent  candidate  for  President  in  1956. 

Mr.  O'Rourke  is  incontrovertibly  right  when  he  says 
that  the  income  tax  penalizes  the  person  who  earns 
his  or  her  way. 

He  is  equally  right  when  he  suggests  that  this  evil  levy 
has  made  us  a  nation  of  liars  and  cheats.  The  fast-buck 
artist  is  favored,  and  the  great  American  sport  seems  to 
be  not  basketball,  football,  baseball,  tennis  or  golf,  but 
finding  a  way  around  the  income  tax. 

But  the  mistake  of  all  mistakes  would  be  a  tax  plan, 
such  as  Mr.  O'Rourke  seems  to  suggest,  which  would 
penalize  the  fellow  with  venture  capital — the  man  who 
risks  his  money  to  erect  business  buildings  and  factories 
that  provide  jobs  for  workers  and  give  men  with  man- 


agerial talent  the  opportunity  to  apply  their  wizardry. 
I  differ  with  Mr.  O'Rourke  on  this  point. 

However,  the  income  tax  is  everything  that  Mr. 
O'Rourke  says  it  is — and  then  some.  Few  people  realize 
how  vicious  it  is. 

To  illustrate,  let's  consider  Mr.  O'Rourke  and  his 
automobile  requirements.  He  allows  about  $2000  a  year 
to  replace  one  of  his  cars.  He  should  figure  that  this  car 
actually  costs  him  $12,000,  because  it  takes  that  much 
of  his  earnings  to  provide  $2000  after  taxes  at  his  top 
rate  of  84  per  cent. 

The  inflation  which  follows  wasteful  spending  and 
confiscatory  taxes  is  even  more  vicious.  Again,  consider 
Mr.  O'Rourke,  or  maybe  his  successor. 

At  the  present  rate  of  taxes  and  momentum  of  infla- 
tion it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar will  be  down  to  25  cents  and  Mr.  O'Rourke's  job  will 
have  to  pay  $650,000  per  year  if  its  holder  is  to  enjoy  the 
same  standard  of  living  that  Mr.  O'Rourke  does  on 
$200,000  per  year. 

This  is  what  the  "steeply  graduated  income  tax"  is  do- 
ing to  its  victims  today,  and  promises  for  the  future. 


most  of  our  savings,  and  stock  prices  were  de- 
pressed then.  Later  some  of  this  stock  was  split  and 
all  of  it  skyrocketed  in  price.  If  I  had  held  on,  that 
stock  would  have  been  worth  nearly  one  million 
dollars  today." 

Ruefully  he  added,  "That  was  a  mortifying  mis- 
take. I  should  have  held  on  to  the  stock  and  bor- 
rowed the  money.  But  who  knew  how  long  the  war 
would  last? 

"Still,  I  don't  regret  a  minute  of  the  time  I  spent 
in  Washington.  As  a  civilian  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, 1  met  many  of  the  business  leaders  in  the 
country  and  acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge 


of  industry.  Without  that  experience,  I  probably 
wouldn't  have  this  job  today. 

"Except  for  that  one  bad  year  during  the  de- 
pression, and  during  the  war  when  my  earnings 
were  very  low,  we  have  always  lived  within  our 
means." 

"This  house  looks  bigger  than  it  actually  is,"  ex- 
plained his  wife,  as  she  glanced  around  the  graceful 
living  room  with  its  comfortable,  traditional  furni- 
ture and  soft  pastel  colors.  "Once  an  aunt  came  to 
visit  and  later  told  her  friends  about  our  antique- 
filled  mansion  on  a  big  estate.  Actually,  for  our 
neighborhood,  this  is         continued  on  page  i87 
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EXPENSES. 
TIONS  NOT 
IINGSUMMER- 
TAGE  COST) 


$13,074 

SERVANTS.  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS HOUSEHOLD 
ITEMS.  MAINTENANCE  OF 
HOMES  AND  GROUNDS. 
HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


$4332       $3208        $4631         $3884  $8285  = 


UNREIMBURSED 
MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
INSURANCE 


CLOTHES 
(FOUR  PEOPLE) 


AUTOMOBILE 
EXPENSES  AND 
DEPRECIATION 


EDUCATION 


CASH  DISBURSEMENTS 
(INCLUDING  FOOD) 


$45,630 
TOTAL 


^ING  EXPENSES 


AND  THIS  MUCH  SAVED    ^'XJ  Q'^) 
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[J^y  lenorc  Ourovlin 


If  you  have  a  minute,  I'd  like  to  speak  to  you 
of  money.  And  men.  Oh,  nothing  boring, 
hke  taxes,  or  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  or 
foreign-aid  programs.  I  leave  ail  that  eco- 
nomic jazz  to  my  constitutionally  elected  rep- 
resentative in  Washington,  heaven  help  him. 
No,  what  1  have  in  mind  is  more  a  discussion 
of  the  stubborn,  one-sided,  irrational  attitude 
of  American  husbands  toward  money  in  the 
homes — or,  more  accurately,  the  lack  of 
money  in  the  home. 

In  all  the  stories  I  read,  there  are  two  ex- 
tremes: either  abject  poverty,  with  a  beautiful 
heroine  reduced  to  robbery,  murder  and 
worse — or  abject  luxury,  with  two  in  help  plus 
the  gardener.  If  money,  per  se,  is  ever  really 
the  problem,  why,  there's  always  an  unex- 
pected legacy,  or  the  daily  double  at  Hia'eah, 
or  first  prize  in  a  jingle  contest. 

What  about  real  life?  Like  mine,  for  in- 
stance—you couldn't  find  a  realer  life  any- 
where, and  the  only  problem  I  ever  seem  to 
have  is  money  Not  enough,  to  be  specific.  I 
have  everything  else — my  health,  my  energy, 
my  sons  in  the  morning  (ages  three,  five  and 
seven)  and  my  husband  Charley  at  night.  He 
is  handsome,  pleasant,  courteous,  cheerful, 
helpful,  intelligent,  loving — a  blooming  Boy 
Scout,  until  the  subject  of  money  comes  up. 

Now,  since  everything  has  to  have  a  pro- 
found psychological  explanation  these  days, 
it's  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  Charley's  father 
was  never  driven  to  the  poorhouse,  nor  was 
his  mother  frightened  by  an  empty  pocket- 
book.  No,  /  am  the  person  responsible  for  his 
money  trauma. 

You  must  understand  that  Charley  is  an 
aeronautical  engineer,  with  a  mind  to  match. 
He  is  systematic,  logical  and  orderly,  like  his 
drafting  table,  equipped  with  slide  rule,  T 
square  and  perfectly  sharpened  6H  pencils. 
With  Charley,  everything  always  comes  out 
even.  With  me,  nothing  does. 

I  was  a  mere  bride,  still  innocently  rubbing 
the  orange  blossoms  out  of  my  eyes,  when 


Charley  proudly  presented  me  with  a  check- 
book for  our  joint  bank  account.  For  five 
delirious  weeks  I  signed  checks  gaily,  never 
paying  the  least  attention  to  those  funny  little 
stubs.  I  didn't  even  know  what  they  were  for. 
And  so,  inevitably,  the  black,  bleak  day  ar- 
rived when  a  check  bounced  back  marked 
"Insufficient  Funds." 

"Good  heavens,  Jean,  what  have  you  done  ?" 
Charley  asked  in  pained  surprise  as  he  leafed 
through  the  canceled  checks.  "Haven't  you 
ever  heard  of  the  decimal  system?" 

I  burst  into  tears. 

"What  kind  of  checks  are  these?"  he  went 
on  relentlessly.  "Cash— fifteen  dollars— for 
what?  Another  cash — twenty-five  dollars. 
Who  do  you  think  you  married,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury?"  He  regarded  me  thought- 
fully for  a  moment.  "You  never  had  to  work 
for  a  living,  that's  your  problem.  And  you 
simply  don't  know  the  value  of  a  dollar." 

Well,  that  ended  the  joint  checking  account. 

There  is  an  American  myth,  originating  in 
the  mists  of  Victorian  sentimentality,  that  fas- 
cinates me:  No  man  of  pride  and  substance 
will  allow  his  wife  to  work.  If  he  can't  support 

her  himself,  by  George  I  never  did  learn 

what  the  alternative  was,  but  presumably  it  is 
just  too  awful  to  contemplate.  That's  the 
popular  folk  tale,  though  it  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  published  statistics  on  working  women, 
the  accepted  facts  of  American  life,  or— least 
of  all— to  my  husband's  attitude.  Charley 
often  tells  me  how  much  good  it  would  have 
done  me  to  work  for  a  living. 

Early  in  the  game  I  tried  to  explain  that  he 
had  seized  me,  young,  charming  and  a  good 
cook,  straight  out  of  college,  before  I  ever 
had  a  chance.  Then,  as  time  pa.ised,  I  felt  that 
with  three  boys,  a  big  house  and  a  small  allow- 
ance, I  put  in  an  honest  day's  work. 

"It's  not  the  same  thing  at  a//,"  Charley 
disagreed.  "'You're  completely  protected  and 


4^  A 


sheltered.  You 
don't  know  what  it  means 
to  go  out  into  the  world 

and  earn  a  dollar  " 

I  gave  up.  So,  almost  from  the  ^ 
very  beginning,  Charley  held  the 
financial  reins  tightly.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  "tight"  is  the  word  for  Charley. 

He's  got  budget  envelopes,  bankbooks, 
account  ledgers,  and  every  bill,  receipt 
and  canceled  check  back  through  the  ten  years 
of  our  marriage.  I  live  on  a  strict  allowance, 
which  now,  after  a  couple  of  cost-of-living 
increases,  comes  to  $42.50  weekly.  It  covers 
everything — milk,  magazines,  newspapers, 
even  lipstick — but  most  of  it  goes  for  food. 

The  food  bills  in  my  house  are  formidable. 
My  boys  are  all  like  Charley,  big,  tall,  muscular 
blonds  with  voracious  appetites.  Prices  being  what 
they  are,  it  takes  some  ingenuity  to  pay  for  the 
rivers  of  milk  that  flow  down  their  gullets,  and  the 
millions  of  calories  needed  to  fill  them  up. 
What's  more,  I  supply  three  meals  every  day,  since 
Charley  scorns  the  company  cafeteria  and 
brings  his  lunch  from  home. 

Early  in  bridehood,  still  fresh  from  my 
home-economics  courses,  I  started  packing 
Charley's  lunches.  He  would  come  home 
beaming,  and  tell  me  how  all  the  fellows 
gathered  round  at  lunchtime,  watching  • 
suspensefully  to  see  what  Jean  had  made 
today.  And  after  sniffing  the  chopped 
liver  on  onion  rye,  or  the  smoked 
salmon  and  dill  butter  on  black 
pumpernickel,  they  would  return 
to  their  inevitable  peanut  butter,  f 
drooling  jealously.  ' 

Well,  nothing  Aj 
improves  the  <^  *>  •  ^ 

CONTINUED 
ON 
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THE  lO  MOST 


Equality  with  men  is  guaranteed  to  Russian 
women  by  the  constitution.  For  the  average 
woman,  this  equality  includes  the  "right"  to 
operate^ steam  shovels,  drive  trolley  buses,  tote 
heavy  luggage  as  a  bellhop,  sweep  streets,  shovel 
snow  from  midnight  to  dawn,  dig  ditches,  lay 
railroad  ties,  or  do  any  other  job  which  may  be 
required  of  her.  Every  second  worker  in  Russia 
is  a  woman.  Women  constitute  75  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  doctors,  70  per  cent  of  teachers,  46 
per  cent  of  farm  laborers.  Almost  4,000,000 
women  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a  tech- 
nical college  education. 

The  Russian  Mary  Doe  works  46  hours  a 
week,  with  Sunday  off.  She  used  to  work  a  48- 
hour  week  in  the  Stalin  regime,  but  under 
Khrushchev  she  gets  off  two  hours  earlier  on 
Saturday.  But  she  still  has  low  wages,  no  choice 
of  representative  in  government,  and  poor  hous- 
ing. She  is  expected  to  work,  also  to  cook  (often 
on  a  stove  shared  by  three  or  four  other  house- 
wives), do  the  wash,  clean  the  house  (which  may 
be  only  one  room),  and,  of  course,  bear  and  raise 
children.  A  Soviet  mother  who  raises  ten  or  more 
children  becomes  a  "mother-heroine"  and  re- 
ceives a  gold  medal  on  a  red  ribbon,  plus  a  pen- 
sion for  life.  The  .'i{),(X)0  mother-heroines  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  arc  Very  Important  Women,  at  least  in 
their  own  locales. 

A  Soviet  woman  can  climb  to  more  lofty  peaks 
of  public  importance  by  toiling  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Communist  Party.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
join;  members  are  an  elite  representing  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  population ;  1,414,456  are  women. 

The  most  powerful  woman  in  Soviet  politics 
is  Ekaterina  Furtseva,  until  recently  a  member  of 
Khrushchev's  ruling  fourtcen-man  F'residium.  A 
great  many  other  women  hold  lesser  political 
ollices.  Within  limits,  they  exert  considerable 
influence  over  the  lives  of  200,000,000  ordinary 
Russians — at  least  in  carrying  out,  if  not  often  in 
shaping,  Kremlin  policies. 

Furtseva's  inlluence  and  that  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Maria  Kovrigina.  are  reflected  in  a 
number  of  measures.  Maternity  leaves  for  work- 
ing women  have  been  extended  from  77  to  112 
days.  Women  arc  now  eligible  for  pensions  at 
55  rather  than  60,  and  in  the  case  of  especially 
depleting  labor,  at  50.  Factory  workers  under 
the  age  of  18  now  work  only  six  hours  a  day 
(six  days  a  week). 

Innumerable  women  hold  important — and 
unusual — ^jobs.  Physiologist  Ada  Kotovskaya 
trained  the  dog  Laika  for  flight  into  space  aboard 
Sputnik  II.  Sea  captain  Valentina  Orlikova  has 
taken  Soviet  ships  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Iceland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Po- 
land. Dr.  Zinaida  Lebedeva  directs  the  Central 
Institute  of  Tuberculosis. 

It  is  possible  to  achieve  success  without  being 
a  Party  member.  Galina  Ulanova,  the  prima  bal- 
lerina, is  not,  and  she  probably  enjoys  the  great- 
est popularity  of  any  woman  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
However,  she  lends  her  name  at  every  chance  to 
further  the  regime's  program  and  subscribes  vo- 
cally to  all  Party  aims.  This  is  essential  for  suc- 
cess in  Russia.  There  is  no  room  at  the  top  (or  at 
the  bottom  either)  for  the  individualist,  the  non- 
conformist, the  innovator  of  new  styles,  trends 
or  philosophies.  A  Soviet  woman,  or  man,  gets 
ahead  only  by  following  the  line  laid  down  by 
Kremlin  leaders  for  politics,  ideology,  art.  reli- 
gion (or  rather,  atheism),  and  for  every  other 
aspect  of  human  endeavor. 


INFLUENTIA 

WOMEN 


MOST  rowKKH  I.  woMVN  IN  iiiK  soMKT  iMON.  Ekaterina 
Furtseva  is  the  first  woman  who  was  ever  named  to  the  Presidium  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  ruling  group  under 
Nikita  Khrushchev.  Some  attributed  her  rise  to  a  romantic  attachment 
with  Khrushchev  (a  persistent  but  unproved  rumor);  but  Mrs.  Furtseva 
has  worked  determinedly  ever  since  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Komsomol.  Communist  Youth  League,  at  14 — three  years  under  the 
prescribed  age.  She  was  voted  into  the  Party  at  20.  Mrs.  Furtseva  is 
married  to  Nikolai  P.  Firyubin.  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  in  Moscow, 
and  has  a  16-year-old  daughter.  She  completely  overshadows  her  hus- 
band in  prestige.  Typically  Russian  in  her  flat  Slavic  face  and  round 
figure,  she  has  recently  lost  15  pounds.  Her  straw<olored  hair  is  tied 
back  in  ;i  braided  bun.  and  her  pleasant  smile  reveals  several  gold  teeth. 


MiMsiFii  tn  iiKM.rii  Maria  Kovrigina  has 
headed  all  Russia's  hospitals.  diKfors,  clinics,  lab- 
oratories and  experimental  stations  since  1954.  She 
is  one  of  the  two  women  (Furtseva  is  the  other) 
included  among  the  I.W  members  of  the  Central 
C  omniittee  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  body  that 
under  Khrushchev  has  superseded  the  secret  po- 
lice as  source  of  the  real  power  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
These  two  women  used  their  influence  to  legalize 
abortions  several  years  ago.  Because  of  Russia's 
strangling  shortage  of  living  space,  and  appalling 
maternity  death  rates,  women  in  significant  num- 
bers were  submitting  to  abortions  to  limit  the  size 
of  their  families.  It  was  therefore  considered  an 
"expression  of  mercy"  to  permit  them  to  undergo 
abortions  as  legal  operations  by  regular  surgeons 
at  hospitals,  all  of  which  are  government-run. 


\  PROFESsio-N^L  PARTY  WORKER  and  a  Russian-style  fisl 
waving  speaker,  Nina  Vasilievna  Popova  has  made  a  career  outcl 
being  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Her  rise  in  the  ranks  htl 
been  steady;  she  has  served  a  number  of  times  as  deputy  to  th[ 
Supreme  Soviet,  and  in  1956  rose  to  a  post  as  candidate  (junicl 
rank)  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  nation's  Padj 
organization.  She  spends  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  her  preserj 
job  as  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Council  of  Friendship  Societiel 
She  is  the  Kremlin's  official  greeter— a  sort  of  solemn  femaij 
Grover  Whalen.  It  is  up  to  her  to  translate  Nikita  Khrushchev f 
policy  of  somewhat  lifting  the  iron  curtain  into  invitations  to  dekl 
gations.  mostly  from  Asia,  which  will  carry  back  favorable  imprej 
sions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  win  friends  for  the  Red  Star  statJ 


PRIMA  BALLERi.NA  Galina  Ulanova  rises  at  9  a.m.  and 
eats  breakfast  prepared  by  her  maid.  Daily  practice,  cos- 
tume fittings  and  rehearsals  take  3-4  hours  at  the  Bol- 
shoi  Theater,  then  her  chauffeur  takes  her  for  a  drive  in 
her  green  Volga  (Russia's  newest  car).  In  the  late  after- 
noon her  masseuse  arrives  for  a  daily  treatment.  She  and 
her  husband,  who  is  chief  designer  for  the  theater,  live  in 
a  spacious  apartment  on  the  ninth  floor  of  Moscow's 
most  modern  apartment  house.  Her  salary  is  6000  rubles 
(S600)  for  dancing  three  times  a  month  (and  1200  rubles 
for  each  extra  performance).  But  she  has  privileges 
money  cannot  buy:  a  privately  owned  ear.  a  country 
house,  trips  abroad.  Such  privileges  are  rare  for  anyone 
who  is  not  a  Party  member.  Ulanova's  smile  is  marred — 
by  American  standards — by  a  prominent  gold  tooth. 
Even  a  Ulanova  cannot  buy  cosmetic  dentistry  in  Russia. 


HERE  ARE  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  WHAT  MONEY  CANNOT  BUY  IN  RUSSIA: 
GOOD  APARTMENTS,  SOME  CHANCE  TO  TRAVEL, 
MAYBE  EVEN  A  CAR  OF  THEIR  OWN. 


By  IRVING  R.  LEVINE    Former  N.B.C.  Moscow  Correspondent,  Author  of  Main  Street.  U.S.S.R. 


:^ussiA 
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INK  NKMtKSI'  SOVIKI'  KOl  l VVl.KNT  TO  A  <•,O^C;|{ KSSWOM \N. 

Varvara  Efimovna  Fyodorova  attained  her  status  by  her  skill  as  a 
loom  operator  in  a  textile  mill  where  she  has  worked  for  28  of  her 
48  years.  She  began  by  tending  two  looms,  worked  up  to  four, 
then  six  and  then  eight.  Finally,  "inspired  by  the  Stakhanovite 
movement,"  she  managed  to  work  twelve  looms  all  by  herself. 
Her  reward  was  election  to  the  Communist  Party,  and  fame.  In 
1958  she  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  nation's  highest 
"legislature."  Getting  elected  was  easy;  approved  by  the  Party, 
she  ran  on  a  ballot  that  presented  the  voter  with  no  other  name. 
Her  major  function,  like  that  of  all  deputies,  is  to  occupy  her  seat 
(absenteeism  is  frowned  upon)  at  the  ten-day  sessions  which 
usually  meet  twice  a  year,  and  to  vote  a  straight  "da"  (yes)  on  all 
measures  which  are  presented  by  the  Communist  Party  Presidium, 
the  fourteen-member  group  that  really  governs  the  U.S.S.R. 


DKi'i  TV  IV1IMSTKK  OK  KDUCX  i  ioN  Ludmlla  Vlkto- 
rovna  Dubrovina  has  an  enormous  job.  Khrushchev's  de- 
cision to  cut  the  years  of  compulsory  schooling  so  young- 
sters can  go  into  factory  and  farm  work  sooner  has  im- 
posed a  huge  task  of  school  reorganization.  But  then, 
Ludmila  Dubrovina  is  used  to  taking  on  big  jobs.  She 
was  a  sector  chief  of  the  propaganda  and  agitation  section 
of  the  Central  Committee— which  propagates  Party  line 
on  everything  from  how  to  plant  corn  to  the  proper  eval- 
uation of  Stalin's  historical  position.  She  was  a  leader  of 
the  "Pioneers,"  an  organization  to  imbue  teen-agers  with 
appropriate  Communist  ideals  and  sift  out  those  who  show 
promise  as  future  Party  members.  She  has  handled  all 
kinds  of  assignments,  from  eulogizing  Lenin  on  an  anni- 
versary of  his  death  to  participating  in  a  delegation  sent  to 
Prague  to  mark  the  Red  Army's  "liberation"  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Despite  all  this,  the  government  encyclopedia 
omits  her  biography,  her  picture  is  almost  never  published. 


OM.Y  2t.  Larissa  Semyonovna  Latynina  is 
the  world's  greatest  woman  gymnast.  The 
all-round  gymnastics  champion  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Olympics,  she  won  four  gold  medals 
and  one  silver — more  than  any  other  con- 
testant. More  important,  many  growing 
girls  like  her  looks  in  contrast  to  the  husky 
figure,  able  to  do  any  man's  job,  that  has 
been  glorified  in  statue  and  painting  as  the 
ideal  Soviet  woman.  Times  are  changing  in 
Russia,  and  torsos  may  too.  Larissa  is  train- 
ing to  be  a  teacher  and  is  a  deputy  to  the 
Kiev  city  council.  She  lives  in  a  two-room 
apartment  with  her  husband,  a  mechanic  on 
the  Dnieper  River  fleet  of  passenger  and 
cargo  ships;  has  a  baby  born  last  January. 


i{iissi\  s  MOST  FVMOi'S  woM\N  \RTisr.  Tatyana 
Niiovna  "Vablonskaya,  is  living  proof  of  the  fact  that  a 
creative  person  in  the  U.S.S.R.  can  achieve  importance 
only  by  using  his  or  her  talents  to  conform  to  Party 
programs  and  prejudices.  Her  early  portraits  and  land- 
scapes were  criticized  for  "formalism"— greater  con- 
cern for  the  form  than  for  the  content  of  the  painting. 
She  changed  her  ways  and  devoted  her  unquestioned 
talents  to  "socialist  realism"— paintings  easily  under- 
stood by  the  masses,  optimistic,  and  representing  only 
laudable  phases  of  Soviet  life.  Her  popular  painting, 
"Grain,"  depicts  a  group  of  healthy,  happy  women 
shoveling  grain  into  burlap  sacks.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered calendar  art  in  the  Western  world,  but  it  has 
brought  her  financial  rewards  and  numerous  honors. 


ASTRONOMER  Alia  Mascvich  is  at  36  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  prominent  scientists.  She  is  a  vice  president 
of  the  Astronomical  Council  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  co-ordinates  all  astronomical  work  for  the 
one  sixth  of  the  earth's  surface  covered  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
She  heads  the  92  observatories  that  trace  the  Sputniks 
visually  and  photographically,  and  it  has  been  at  her  recom- 
mendation that  Russia  has  not  reported  sightings  or  record- 
ings of  America's  earth  satellites  to  Washington;  she  says 
that  no  signal  of  sufficient  clarity  has  been  observed.  She  is 
married  to  a  metallurgist,  and  has  a  five-year-old  daughter. 
She  is,  of  course,  a  member  of  Russia's  privileged  class, 
earns  4200  rubles  (S420)  a  month.  Her  fafriily  lives  in  an 
ample  fifteenth-floor  apartment.  On  the  balcony  she  has  a 
small  telescope  with  which  to  spot  Sputniks  over  Moscow. 


F\MK  AM>  lOH  i  UNK  Came  to  Galina 
Evgenievna  Nikolayeva  as  a  novelist. 
First  she  wrote  poetry.  Then  she  won 
the  Stalin  prize  for  literature  for  Har- 
vesting, a  novel  about  "an  ordinary 
Soviet  woman  going  through  hard- 
ships and  evolving  a  stronger,  more 
mature  person."  Her  latest,  Struggle 
in  the  Road,  is  a  best  seller  promoting 
the  wisdom  of  policies  laid  down  by 
Khrushchev  since  Stalin's  death.  It 
concerns  two  men:  factory  director 
Valgan,  a  Stalinist  demagogue;  and 
factory  chief  engineer  Bakhirev,  con- 
scientious, hard-working  and  sincere. 
Needless  to  say,  Bakhirev  wins  and 
Stalinist  Valgan  is  exposed  and  de- 
moted. Nikolayeva's  income  this  year 
comes  to  80,000  rubles  (S8000),  ex- 
tremely high  by  Russian  standards. 


"I  SEE  WOMEN  YOUNG... 

AND  IN  MOTION" 


CASTILLO    OF  LANVIN 

Itom  in  Madrid,  Antonio  del  Cas- 
tillo,  deaigneroj distinction  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  before  he  joined 
Ixiniin   in    Paris  five  years  ago. 


Coat  of  palest  coral  tweed  lined  with  pale  honey-colored  silk 
shantung.  The  wide  shoulders,  back  with  a  pleat  and  a  bov  make 
a  prophetic  silhouette.  The  slim  two-piece  dress  to  match  the  lining  ha 
a  wide  needlepoint  belt  in  beige-and-white  wool  with  a  Wedgwood 
design.  The  blouse  can  be  worn  separately  with  the  suit. 
Cartier's  gold  earrings  and  bracelets. 
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Brilliantly . 


CASTILL 


designs  a  universal 

spring  travel  wardrobe  for  the 

Ladies' Home  Journal. 

F 

M-Llvery  fashion  should  leave  a  tvoman  free  to  go  about  the  business  of  daily 
living,"  this  talented  designer  believes,  "free  to  run  a  comb  through  her  hair, 
to  get  into  a  car  or  to  rush  off  in  a  jet  plane.''''  He  stands  for  the  young,  the  current, 
the  netv  in  fashion,  and  yet  he  is  convinced  that  "even  for  the  most  elegant  woman, 
a  good  suit  should  last  four  years  —  easily.''''  In  fad,  he  colli  this 
Journal  wardrobe  a  five -year  plan.  "Fashion  is  always  in 
evolution,"  he  says.  "The  new — if  not  extreme  —  adds  spirit  and  change 
and  projects  long  life  into  your  clothes.''     By  WILHEI.A  CUSHMAN 

h'ashion  Kttitor 
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Black  is  always  the  basis— this  silk- 
crepe  sheath  with  the  crushed  waistline, 
widened  bow-tied  shoulders 
and  straight-swept  neckline  is  for  any 
season.  A  dress  to  change  with  many 
accessories:  one  of  the  loveliest,  Castillo's 
embroidered  organdy  coat  for  dinner  and 
evening.  Diamond  pin  by  Cartier. 


Coral-and-beige  fine-line  tweed, 
year-round  travel  suit  with  a 
sash  waistUne  worn  with  a 
cloche  in  pale  beige  silk,  a  big  leather 
travel  handbag  by  Hermes. 


The  celebrated 


HER 


creates  three  beautiful  fashions, 
basic  to  spring  and  summer, 
for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


MAINBOCHER 

Man  of  the  arts — painter,  nut- 
f       si/^ian,  editor  and  illustrious 
fashion  designer.  Bom  in  Chi- 
cago, Main  Rousseau  Bncher. 


I 


.his  great  designer  believes  that  every 
dress  must  have  "something  intangible,  something  more  than 
needle,  thread  and  fabric.''''  He  thinks  that  "any  woman 
with  discernment  about  fashion  and  about  herself 
can  outfit  herself  with  only  a  few  costumes.  It  takes  thought, 
more  than  money;  time  to  eliminate  and  to  be  sure.''"'  Thoughtfully, 
he  has  designed  a  short  evening  dress,  darling  of  todays  world 
and  not  limited  to  a  season;  a  hyacinth-blue  pique  coat  of 
great  distinction  and  a  heavenly  blue  eyelet  cotton  to  wear  with  it. 

Ideas  to  delight  and  inspire  any  woman. 


By  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor 


"A  dress  should  have  life  in  itself,"  Mainbocher  says. 
This  navy-blue  taffeta  is  a  dress  for  a  party,  a  dress  to  dance, 
to  dine,  to  go  to  the  theater — beautifully  fashioned  of  deep  loops, 
lovely  in  movement.  This  silhouette  imparts  grace, 
makes  the  waistline  small,  the  legs  slim  and  attractive. 


ipn 
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I'M  ALWAYS  7^1 1  INKING 

OK  Tl  IK  WOMAN 


>♦  .-7' 


apron  dress  is  very  American,"  and  Mainbocher 
strongly  about  its  return  to  fashion, 
ves  this  blue  Swiss  eyelet  embroidery  an  easy 
back  neckline  and  beautiful  slimness. 


Mainbocher  designs  a  hvacinth-bhie  pique  coat  of  taste  and  distinction. 

He  believes  in  width  of  sleeve  below  the  shoulder  line,  indication  of  height 

of  waistline.  This  is  a  forever  coat,  for  any  summer.  Bracelet  and  pins  by  Tiffany 
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Aroiiiid  $50.00  Silk-sliantiinf;  Huit  willi  a 
wiiiHl-lni^lli  ja<'krl  l>v  l.iiikfi",  Hlrin\  Itrrloii. 

Joliii  rndciicH:  Iciilliir  iMfj.  SIO.')."). 


I'AINTINC  IIV  JACK   VOlIN(;nRMAN,  PARSONS  CAI.I.KHV 


onderful 
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$29.95  Career  checks — silk-and-cotton  fabric  in  a  town  dr 
with  a  rayon-Unen  collar,  wide  belt  by  Dan  Keller;  straw-cloth  h 
$12.95,  from  Mr.  John's  junior  collection;  plastic  patent-leatl 
bag,  $.5.00,  by  Arnold  Garay;  gold  earrings  and  cotton  glov 


Around  $25  .00  Scroll-printed  pique  coat 
with  a  velvet  collar  worn  over  a  linen-weave 
rayon  basic  sheath,  by  Jerry  Cilden.  Deep 
white  straw-cloth  hat  banded  with  velvet, 
$10.9S,  by  Elizabeth  Marks;  leaf  pin,  $1.00. 


The  fashions  on  all  these  pages  are  presentee 
you  becoose  they  show  you  the  trends  of  the  $e 
ond  serve  os  a  guide  as  you  shop.  You  will 
many  of  them  in  stores  throughout  the  notion.  I" 
ever,  if  you  do  not  fmd  identicol  styles  in  your  I 
shops,   we   believe  similor   ones  will   be  avoil' 


A 


good  buy  means  lots  of  fashion  for  your  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  dependable  wearahilily  and  an  assured  fiiture. 
We  give  you  pleats,  polka  dots,  checks,  a  coat-and-dress  costume,  shown  with 
accessories  right  for  the  silhouettes  and  the  season. 

By  RUTH  MARY  PACKARD 


1/ 


\ 


Around  $30.00  Suit  with  pleats,  a  Dacron- 
and-rayon  easy-keeper  by  Stefan:  straw  sailor 
by  Elizabeth  Marks,  .?5.95;  handbag.  .?5.00. 


for 


$29.95  Polka  dots  of  fash  ion — a  linen-weave 
rayon-and-viscose  suit  by  Aivin  Handmacher  com- 
bining black  and  beige,  worn  with  a  shiny  black 
straw  breton,  $16.95,  by  John  Frederics;  three-ring 
twisted  gold  bracelet;  beige  calfskin  bag,  $12.95. 
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Radiant  Cottons 


E^ach  worn  with  a  fabric-trimmed  hat.  .  .  .  Each  worn  w  ith  short,  short  gloves. 
All  looking  radiantly  fresh  and  pretty.  Piques,  cotton  satins,  sheer  voiles  and  bright  prints 

have  never  appeared  in  such  heavenly  colors — and  the  cost  is  so  easy  on  your  budget. 
Wear  thrm  with  colored  shoes,  short  pastel  gloves,  and  do  trim  your  hat  to  match. 

Bv  NORA  O'LKARY  PaUem  F.dUor 
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This  dressmaker  version  of  the  sliirtwaist  dress  takes  advantage  of  the  beautiful  plaid  by 
its  bias  cut.  The  neckline  and  sleeves  are  tied  with  pei  kv  bn\\s.  Strips  of  fabric  are  pulled 
tlu-ouch  slits  in  the  crow n  of  the  straw  hat  and  tied  under  the  hair.  \  omie  Design  No.  ')7.'i  1 . 


This  charminfi  black-and-white  scroll  print  has  a  full  skirt,  a  simple  bodice.  The  sleev 
detail  is  made  bv  following  the  line  of  the  print.  The  same  diamond  shapes  are  used  t 
trim  her  yellow  straw  hat.  Yellow  gloves,  a  i)lack  patent  belt.  Vogue  Design  No.  9731 


i 
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These  niother-and-daugliter  dresses  are  made  in  a  silky  damask-print  cotton. 
Botli  liave  lull  skirts  and  rrisp  while  lucked  louches  accenting  the  necklines. 
Jaunty  streamers  and  hiriding  also  made  irom  the  dress  fahric  trim  both  white 
bretons.  Mother's  dress,  Vogue  Design  No.  1988.  Child's  dress,  No.  2870. 


Cotton  satin  and  voile  combine  to  make  the  most  feminine  summer  fashion. 
The  twin  prints  in  a  pansy  design  come  in  other  lovely  color  combinations. 
We  faced  the  entire  brim  of  a  pale,  smooth  straw  with  the  cotton  satin. 
The  bodice  has  a  low  square  neck,  the  skirt  is  full.  Vogue  Design  No.  4990. 


't 
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This  slim  pique  sheath  has  a  marvelous  pique-and- 
Irish-lace  detail  (to  buy  by  the  yard)  that  buttons  on 
to  the  front.  The  matching  hatband  has  been  pulled 
through  the  brim  and  tied.  Vogue  Design  No.  97.30. 


Tricolor  combinations  are  again  making  news.  This 
one  in  pale  yellow  waffle  pique  combines  turquoise 
and  avocado  green  through  the  midriff.  The  hatbrim 
is  filled  with  ribbon  bows.  Vogue  Design  No.  1991. 


A  slim  blue  basic  dress,  bright  print 
jacket  will  be  summer  favorites.  Flowers 
are  glued  to  her  straw  hat.  Dress.Vogue 
Design  No.  970  k  Jacket,  No.  9692. 


Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them 
order.*  from  Vogue  Pattern  S^ervice.  Putnam  Ave..  Greenw 


P„,  .ac.  and  other  We.s.  sUe,  and  (-conn. 


residents  please  add  sales  tax.)  These  patterns  will  be  sent 
1.  please  include  tOc  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered. 
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Here,  straight  from  the  dieters'  mouths, 
is  the  happy  account  of  how  losing  101  pounds  has  brought 

double  returns  in  good  looks,  good  spirits  and  good  times. 


DEAR  MRS.  NORMAN 

Your  magazine  has  primed  many  diet  articles 
which  have  greatly  influenced  us.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  hear  about  the  diet  which  my  sister  and  I  fol- 
lowed. I  am  18  years  old  and  she  is  19.  We  are  both 
college  students. 

In  February,  1957,  I  weighed  217  pounds  and 
Joan  weighed  164  pounds.  By  September  I  weighed 
152,  and  she  I2fi.  Together  we  lost  101  pounds  in 
.seven  months. 

i'.nclosed  cut  .some  pictures  of  us  taken  be/ore 
and  after  the  diet.  See  for  yourself  the  amazing 
change!  We  are  very  pleased  with  the  results  of  our 
diet,  ami  think  other  teen-agers  might  like  to  know 
how  we  did  it.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

RICHARD  PESIKOFF 
Riverdale,  New  York 


'  Wasn't  I  a  sloppy  sight,  side  view  ? 

Front  was  just  as  had. 
I  weighed  165  pounds  and  every 
ugly  ounce  of  it  showed  F 


'Here  I  am, 
all  217  pounds  of  me, 
pictured  with  mother.  By  the  way, 
mother  jumped  on  our  diet  band  wagon 
and  lost  20  pounds  herself!" 


Bv  DAWN  CROW  ELL  NORMAN  b«,«/vE,/,v„ 


RICHARD  PESIKOFF  (poking  his  crew-cut  head  over  his  sis- 
ter's shoulder  and  smiling  broadly  as  they  enter  the  Beauty 
Workshop):  Before  dieting,  we  couldn't  have  come  through  this 
door  together.  In  fact,  I  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  make 
it  alone.  At  217  pounds  a  boy  has  to  squeeze  his  way  through 
life. 

.lOAN  (vivid  blue  eyes  twinkling):  Yes,  Richard  was  called 
Elly — that's  short  for  Elephant — and  I  was  Chubby,  or  Tubby, 
whatever  took  someone's  fancy.  We'd  laugh  and  pretend  not 
to  mind,  but  a  fatty  gets  tired  of  gluing  a  smile  on  her  face  all 
the  time. 

DAWN  NORMAN:  What  do  you  feel  is  the  biggest  reward  for 
having  dieted  your  way  down  to  such  trim  figures? 
JOAN  and  RICHARD  (in  unison):  Self-confidence ! 
RICHARD:  Man,  at  this  weight  I  feel  as  if  I'm  master  of  my 
own  ship!  I  can  do  things  and  offer  opinions  without  feeling 
everyone  is  snickering  at  me.  It's  a  nice  feeling  to  know  you 
measure  up  to  your  friends,  and  that  on  occasion  you  can  even 
surpass  them! 

.lOAN:  Naturally,  it's  exciting  to  receive  so  many  compli- 
ments. A  boy  I  had  known  all  my  life,  but  who  hadn't  seen  me 
since  I  had  reduced,  asked  to  be  introduced  to  me  at  a  party.  I 
was  35  pounds  lighter,  so  /  understood.  But  he  was  so  embar- 
rassed when  he  realized  his  blunder  he  could  barely  speak.  He 
recovered  quickly,  though,  and  asked  me  for  a  date  the  next 
day. 

RICHARD:  (straightening  his  trim  Ivy  League  jacket):  Clothes 
make  a  big  difference,  even  for  a  man.  When  I  was  fat  my  suits 
looked  like  full-blown  balloons.  Once,  for  a  special  occasion, 
mother  bought  me  a  pair  of  trousers  in  size  42.  She  had  to 
return  them  for  a  44.  Between  the  time  the  second  pair  of  pants 
were  bought  and  the  party,  I  had  to  have  them  let  out  three 
times.  It  was  embarrassing — and  expensive! 
DAWN  NORMAN:  And  your  social  life? 
JOAN:  A  short  girl  in  a  size- 1 6  dress  isn't  going  to  demolish 
the  stag  line,  you  can  bet  on  that.  I  dated  occasionally,  but  1 
always  felt  awkward  and  painfully  self-conscious  clumping 
around  on  the  dance  floor  next  to  tiny-waisted  girls  who  were 
my  own  age,  but  half  my  size. 

RICHARD:  I  was  a  real  wallflower!  I  didn't  date  because  I 
knew  /  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  dating  a  fat  girl,  so  why  should 
a  slender,  pretty  girl  want  to  go  out  with  me?  I  was  afraid  to 
ask  them  for  fear  of  being  turned  down.  I  figured  my  morale 
was  low  enough  without  that. 

DAWN  NORMAN:  Well,  Richard,  sports  must  have  helped 
make  up  for  your  lack  of  social  success — you  don't  need  girls 
to  play  football  or  go  swimming. 

RICHARD:  1  always  wanted  to  do  push-ups  like  the  other  fel- 
lows and  I'll  never  forget  how  proud  I  was  when,  after  weeks 
of  huffing  and  puffing,  I  finally  managed  to  do  one  push-up 
without  falling  flat  on  my  face.  This  year,  at  152  pounds,  I  did 
44  push-ups  without  stopping.  I'm  no  Hercules;  it's  just  that' 
now  there  are  65  pounds  less  of  me  to  push  up.  I  used  to  love  to 
play  golf  with  dad,  but  by  the  time  I  did  nine  holes  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  been  around  the  world  in  eighty  days  on  foot. 
Dad  would  sail  through  eighteen  holes  easily.  (He  had  al- 
ready dieted  and  lost  40  pounds.)  Now  I  can  play  right 
along  with  him  and  enjoy  it,  and      continued  on  page  i  m 


To  the  left  is  tlie  wing  that  was  brought  back 
to  earth,  and  the  window  that  became  a  doorway. 


"/«  seven  months  Joan  lost  36  pounds,  I  lost  65.  When  the  diet  was  over,  we  put  on  some 
new  party  clothes  and  went  dancing.  Did  we  feel  glamorous !  A  year  and  a  half  has  gone^ 
by,  and  as  you  see,  above,  were  still  Just  as  slim.  And  we  intend  to  be  forever  after!" 


RICHARD'S  MEASUREMENTS 

JOAN'S  MEASUREMENTS 

BEFORE 

AFTER 

BEFORE 

AFTER 

CHEST 

42" 

38" 

BUST 

36" 

34" 

WAIST 

43" 

31" 

WAIST 

29" 

25" 

HIPS 

44 

39" 

HIPS 

42" 

37" 

WEIGHT 

217  pounds 

152  pounds 

WEIGHT 

164  pounds 

128  pounds 

HEIGHT 

5'8" 

5 '9" 

HEIGHT 

5'4" 

5'4" 

SUIT  SIZE 

40  (chubbies) 

38  (regular) 

DRESS  SIZE 

16  (let  out) 

9  (perfect) 

PANTS 

44 

31 

end  of  the  house,  before  so  ungainly  off  the 
ground,  has  in  effect  been  brought  back  beautifully 
to  earth. 

The  pines  are  purposely  tali  and  narrow  colum- 
nar types,  and  the  hollies  that  provide  a  cushiony 
evergreen  frame  below  are  Japanese  and  American 
varieties.  The  basket-weave  chairs  are  decidedly 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  manage,  like  the  indis- 
pensable bamboo  blinds.  The  floor  of  slightly 
separated  2  x  4's  is  self-draining  and  always  dry. 

A  really  keen  carpenter  can  build  a  porch  like 
this  for  $500,  or  about  SI 5  a  month  in  FHA 
iome-improvement  payments.  The  ideas  here  can 
DC  readily  adapted  to  a  variety  of  diflferent  houses— 
ust  one  of  many  nice  things  about  a  porch. 
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'  Wasn't  I  a  sloppy  sight,  side  i  /Vvi'  ? 

Front  was  Just  as  had. 
I  weighed  165  pounds  and  every 
ugly  ounce  of  it  showed!' 


IIITE  MANTILLA 


he  twentieth  century  are,  of 
11  the  qualifications  that  the 
suggest  that  Matisse  was  the 
still  vigorous  at  seventy- 
because  he  was  so  precocious 
and,  with  its  unusual  number 
egan  to  revolt  against  his  own 
canvases  belong  to  the  "blue" 
)05,  he  would  have  expressed  a 


vision  of  humanity,  but  he  would  not  have  been  classed  among  the  rev- 
olutionaries— those  few  who  change  the  course  of  art.  Yet  some  of  the 
pictures  of  these  early  years  are  unforgettable:  they  have  a  poignancy 
and  warmth  that  he  was  never  to  surpass  after  he  became  the  ever- 
searching  experimenter.  Woman  in  White  Mantilla  deploys  his  rich 
palette,  marked  by  Impressionistic  and  Pointillist  responses,  and  exudes 
the  poetic  melancholy  that  Picasso  felt  in  his  generous  reactions  to  the 
poor  and  the  unhappy.  Painted  with  love,  this  deeply  expressive  por- 
trait is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  statements  of  a  tormented  romanticist. 


'Here  I  din, 
all  217  pounds  o 
pictured  with  nu 
mother  jumped  ( 
and  lost  20  pout 


From  a  commentary  by  Wallace  Brockway  in  "Tlip  Albert  D.  Lasker  Collection."  published  by  Simon  and  Schuster.  Inc. 


If  the  porch  seems  to  float,  that  is  the  effect  we  were 
after,  and  it  is  readily  achieved  by  letting  three  heavy  girders  on 
recessed  concrete  posts  carry  the  whole  structure. 


To  the  left  is  the  wing  that  was  brought  back 
to  earth,  and  the  window  that  became  a  doorway. 


Now  in  modern  dress,  the  fondest  residential  appendage  of  all  time 
returns  to  popularity— and  not  a  minute  too  soon.        By  RICHARD  PRATT 


There  is  hardly  one  house  in  a  hundred  today 
that  for  various  wrong  reasons  doesn't  stick  up 
too  high  out  of  the  ground  at  some  point  or  all 
around.  One  in  a  thousand  is  probably  more  like  it 
now  that  at  least  a  million  split-level  houses,  in- 
cluding the  one  above,  have  been  built  by  mistake 
on  absolutely  fiat  ground  instead  of  on  hillside 
sites  where  they  were  meant  to  go.  But  no  matter 
how  many,  they  can  all  be  put  to  rights  by  proper 
perching  and  planting.  And  if  they  help  to  bring 
back  the  porch  idea,  and  with  it  a  new  look  at 
landscaping,  the  mistakes  will  have  been  blessings 
in  disguise.  Watch  now  for  more  new  houses,  too, 
with  porches,  and  with  something  more  suitable 
than  foundation  planting  around  them. 


Let  this  be  mostly  about  porching,  which  is  my 
word  for  any  built-on  platform  or  deck,  as  for 
instance  here,  whether  open  or  closed  in.  Also,  it 
can  mean  any  of  porching's  optional  features  such 
as  trellises,  lattices,  arbors  or  other  attachments 
placed  there  for  privacy,  protection,  comfort,  joy 
or  just  plain  attractiveness. 

The  porch  becomes  a  floating  patio  or  garden 
off  the  ground,  full  of  usefulness  and  fun  through- 
out the  year.  The  open-framed  roof  can  be  topped 
at  will  with  either  translucent  or  opaque  panels 
for  rain,  sun  and  snow.  This  porch,  as  you  see, 
makes  possible  a  large  glass-paned  doorway  in 
the  place  of  a  window,  vastly  increasing  the  indoor 
light  and  living  of  the  house.  And  the  whole  main 


end  of  the  house,  before  so  ungainly  off  the 
ground,  has  in  effect  been  brought  back  beautifully 
to  earth. 

The  pines  are  purposely  tall  and  narrow  colum- 
nar types,  and  the  hollies  that  provide  a  cushiony 
evergreen  frame  below  are  Japanese  and  American 
varieties.  The  basket-weave  chairs  are  decidedly 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  manage,  like  the  indis- 
pensable bamboo  blinds.  The  floor  of  slightly 
separated  2  x  4's  is  self-draining  and  always  dry. 

A  really  keen  carpenter  can  build  a  porch  like 
this  for  S500,  or  about  $15  a  month  in  FHA 
home-improvement  payments.  The  ideas  here  can 
be  readily  adapted  to  a  variety  of  different  houses- 
just  one  of  many  nice  things  about  a  porch. 


Most  people  acquire  some  strong  notions  about  what  they  believe 

is  "important"  and  what  is  "ridiculous"  from  one  or  both  parents  in 

their  childhood  homes.  Then  they  take  many  of  these  beliefs 

into  marriage  with  them.  What  happens  when  two  people  with  widely 

differing  notions  marry?  Some  are  able  to  talk  their  differences  out. 

They  have  the  kind  of  communication  skill  and  flexible  personality 

which  will  allow  them  to  see  new  values  in  the  other  person's 

ideas  and  then  to  change  their  own  ways.  But  there  are  others  of 

both  sexes  who  are  blindly  determined  that  they  alone  know 

what  is  "right."  They  really  think  they  are  helping  their  partners 

when  they  unceasingly  use  every  punishment  imaginable  to  try  to 

force  their  beliefs  on  their  mates.  Nagging,  threatening,  and 

withholding  sex  and  affection  are  some  of  the  weapons  often  used. 

Tragically,  many  of  these  "strong-minded"  people  find  out 

too  late  that  they  weren't  really  right  in  the  first  place,  or  that  being 

right  wasn't  very  important  after  all.  In  this  month's  case,  though, 

the  partners  came  to  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations 

in  time  to  save  their  marriage.  Their  counselor  was  Mary  Beth  Poland. 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D.,  General  Director 


Sill'.:  "Kecenlly  Tvc  had  the  awful  feeling  that  I'm  turning  into 

a  Hoiiiaii  like  my  iiioiIkt.  I  c-an  hear  the  same  whiny  note  in  my  voice 
when  I  try  to  reason  with  Paul,  lie  provokes  me  beyond  endurance." 

HE:  "If  Vngie  ean'l  gel  her  way  hy  one  method,  she  tries  another. 

She  has  refused  to  s€'w  on  a  button  or  mend  my  socks  for  weeks 
when  I  did  not  follow  her  advice.  And  once  she  stopped  speaking  to  me." 


"He  walked  in  two  hours  late  and  put  his  supper  on 

the  fable.  He  ignored  me  but  kissed  the  children  and 
settled  them  beside  him  while  he  ate." 


\N<;il  I  I  I  I  S  III  |{  sun  :  "Unless 
Paul  and  I  can  straighten  out  our  trou- 
bles, our  baby  girl's  adoption  may  be 
canceled."  said  forty-year-old  Angie, 
mother  of  two  preschool  adopted  chil- 
dren. Rosy-cheeked,  short-waisted  and 
on  the  plump  side,  she  looked  younger 
than  her  age  except  for  the  tired  droop 
of  her  mouth.  "We  waited  two  years  and 
three  months  to  get  John,  who  is  now 
nearly  live  and  is  a  darling,  and  it  took 
us  even  longer  to  get  a  sister  for  him  last 
fall.  We've  had  Janie  only  six  months 
and  the  agency  requires  a  trial  period  of 
a  year  before  the  adoption  becomes  final. 

"it  would  break  Paul's  heart  and  mine 
to  have  our  little  girl  taken  away.  We 
tried  for  years  to  produce  a  family  of 
our  own  before  we  were  allowed  to  enter 
our  names  on  the  agency's  list.  So  many 
people  want  to  adopt.  Our  children  are 
entitled  to  a  happy  home,  and  we  faith- 
fully promised  they  should  have  it.  We 
aren't  living  up  to  our  solemn  obligation. 

"The  quarrels  between  Paul  and  me — 
I  do  the  quarreling  and  he  just  sits  and 
glowers — are  mostly  my  own  fault.  I 
know  that.  For  a  long  while  I've  been 
nagging  and  whining,  despite  all  my 
efforts  to  be  patient.  I  despise  nagging 
women.  My  mother  was  one.  I'm  sure 
she  nagged  my  father,  who  was  a  really 
wonderful  person,  into  his  grave.  Daddy 
was  a  fat  man  with  high  blood  pressure 
and  she  hammered  away  at  him  about 
the  diet  he  detested.  Mother  meant  well, 
I  suppose.  But  daddy  raided  the  refriger- 
ator whenever  her  back  was  turned  and 
got  fatter  than  ever.  Then,  too,  she  picked 
on  him  endlessly  about  spending  time 
and  money  on  a  run-down  old  farm ;  he 
bought  the  farm  at  auction  and  im- 
proved the  soil  so  much  that  it  was  the 
biggest  asset  in  the  estate.  Often  when 
she  complained,  daddy  would  go  out  to 
the  farm  and  stay  there  with  the  tenants 
as  long  as  a  week  and  work  too  hard. 


"As  a  small  girl  growing  up  in  Kansas, 
I  resolved  I  wouldn't  browbeat  my  hus- 
band when  I  married.  I  haven't  stuck  to 
my  resolution.  Recently  I've  had  the 
awful  feeling  that  I'm  turning  into  a 
woman  like  my  mother.  I  can  hear  the 
same  whiny  note  in  my  voice  when  I  try 
to  reason  with  Paul.  I  can  feel  my  body 
stiffen  ing  in  the  same  way  when  he 
comes  close  to  me.  I  just  can't  prevent 
it.  Paul  provokes  me  beyond  endurance. 

"Last  evening  he  walked  in  two  hours 
late  without  telephoning  me  and  I  man- 
aged to  hold  in  my  anger — I  had  to  pick 
up  a  magazine  to  do  it — but  he  showed 
no  appreciation  for  my  forbearance.  He 
kissed  the  children  and  ignored  me.  He 
played  with  them  awhile.  He  then  went 
to  the  refrigerator  and  got  out  things  for 
his  supper.  I'd  fed  John  and  Janie  earlier, 
but  he  settled  them  in  their  high  chairs 
beside  him  as  he  ate.  Apparently  the 
three  had  a  jolly  time  while  I  stayed  with 
my  back  turned,  pretending  to  read,  but 
hating  him  and  myself. 

"Most  of  my  arguments  with  Paul  re- 
volve around  our  property  and  our  build- 
ing program.  Paul  does  almost  every- 
thing without  consulting  me,  and  I  don't 
think  it's  right  or  fair.  Our  troubles  date 
back  a  long  way.  Twelve  years  ago  we 
bought  a  large  building  lot,  one  hundred 
feet  by  three  hundred.  This  was  before  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  children 
and  I  was  working  too.  Nearly  half  of  my 
savings  went  into  the  purchase.  Paul, 
who  spent  one  summer  on  a  Wyoming 
ranch  in  his  boyhood,  wanted  a  place 
big  enough  to  keep  a  horse — which  of 
course  he  never  got.  I  thought  the  lot 
was  too  large  for  us,  the  area  unpromis- 
ing and  too  far  outside  town. 

"Well,  I'll  admit  my  judgment  wasn't 
so  hot  and  that  it's  lucky  I  let  Paul  have 
his  way.  Our  land,  only  a  piece  of  sand 
and  brush  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
soon  turned      continued  on  page  n 9 
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SHISH  KEBABS 

Have  your  butcher  bone  a  6-7  pound  leg  of  lamb.  Remove  fat,  membranes  and 
tendons  and  cut  meat  into  2"  cubes.  You"ll  get  about  18  cubes— enough  for  6 
servings.  Place  in  a  shallow  glass  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  with  1  cup  finely  grated 
Bermuda  onion,  2  tablespoons  salad  or  olive  oil,  1  tablespoon  each  salt  and  red 
wine  vinegar  (or,  if  you  like,  dry  red  wine),  I  teaspoon  oregano  and  !'2  teaspoon 
pepper.  Rub  mixture  into  the  meat  until  it  is  well  coated  on  all  sides.  Marinate 
in  the  refrigerator  8-24  hours.  Do  not  stir.  When  ready  to  make  kebabs, 
quarter  3  tomatoes.  Peel  and  quarter  3  Bermuda  onions.  From  each  quarter 
peel  off  the  two  outer  layers,  saving  what  remains  for  salads.  Remove  stems 
from  12  mushrooms.  Wipe  caps  with  a  damp  cloth.  Wash,  core  and  remove 
seeds  from  2  large  green  peppers  and  cut  each  into  6  pieces.  Cut  6  strips  bacon 
into  4  pieces  each.  Skewer  lamb,  bacon  and  vegetables  together.  Add  '.3  cup 
olive  or  salad  oil  to  the  remaining  marinade  and  use  to  baste  meat  and  vegetables 
as  they  cook.  Broil  on  one  side  until  brown  but  not  crusty;  turn  skewers  a  third 
and  brown,  then  another  third.  This  takes  about  15  to  20  minutes.  Serve  with 
Armenian  rice.  Makes  6  servings. 


ARMENIAN  RICE 

Heat  6  tablespoons  butter  in  a  heavy  kettle  and  add  '  2  cup  uncooked  fine  egg  noo- 
dles. Stir  constantly  until  golden  brown.  Add  I '  ■>  cups  long-grain  rice  which  has 
been  rinsed  in  cold  water  and  drained.  Cook  for  about  5  minutes,  carefully  stir- 
ring and  turning  so  that  the  rice  cooks  evenly.  Add  I  tablespoon  salt  and  3 
cups  rapidly  boiling  water,  stir  and  cover.  Cook  for  20  minutes  or  until  all  wa- 
ter has  been  absorbed.  Makes  6  servings. 


SWEDISH  LAMB  WITH  DILL  SAUCE 

Season  6  pounds  shoulder  of  lamb,  cut  into  stew-size  pieces,  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Roll  in  flour  and  brown  well  on  all  sides.  Add  4  teaspoons  dried  dill, 
or  dill  seeds.  Add  2  cups  chopped  onion.  6  cups  water  and  1  teaspoon  salt. 
Cover  tightly  and  simmer  l  '2-2  hours  until  quite  tender.  Make  the  sauce  as 
follows:  Remove  meat  from  stock  and  set  aside  to  keep  warm.  Skim  any  fat 
from  broth.  Heat  4  tablespoons  shortening  and  stir  in  4  tablespoons  flour. 
Gradually  add  4  cups  stock  and  season  with  4  teaspoons  sugar  and  1  teaspoon 
salt.  Cook  until  thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Beat  4  eggs  slightly.  Add  a  little 
hot  sauce  to  the  eggs  and  then  stir  into  the  remaining  sauce.  Blend.  Season  with 
6  tablespoons  chopped  dill  pickle  or  2  teaspoons  crushed  dried  dill  and  2  table- 
spoons vinegar.  Pour  over  lamb  and  serve  at  once.  Extra  sauce  can  be  served 
in  a  sauceboat.  Makes  8  servings. 


Clip  these  recipes  and  add  them  to  the  50  treasures  you  II  find  in  the  new  Jouma 
\^     Recipe  Treasure  Box.  To  order  the  Recipe  Treasure  Box,  send  SI. 35  (Pennsylvam 
residents  add  3%  Pennsylvania  sales  tax),  to  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Recipes, 
Dept.  4,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only. 


SWEDISH  CREAM 


Mix  together  2'm  cups  heavy  cream  with  I  cup  sugar  and  I  envelope  gelatin. 
Heat  gently  and  stir  until  gelatin  is  completely  dissolved.  C  ool  until  slightly  thick- 
ened. I  old  in  I  pint  commercial  sour  cream  and  flavor  with  I  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Chill  in  refrigerator  until  lirm.  Spoon  into  serving  dishes  and  top  with  sweetened 
fresh  fruit  or  berries.  Makes  about  ()  servings. 


CURRIED  KIDNEY  LAMB  CHOPS  WITH  STUFFED  MUSHROOMS 
AND  CHUTNEY  PEACHES 

Brush  8  boned  and  tied  kidney  lamb  chops  with  a  nuxlure  of  ' »  cup  butler  and 
I  tablespoon  curry  powder.  Broil  for  8  minutes  on  each  side.  Set  oven  at  350'^  F. 
(moderate)  and  hake  the  chops  for  another  20  minutes.  Serve  with  sausage-stuffed 
mushrooms  and  chutney  peaches. 

STUFFED  MUSHROOMS 

Wipe  20  medium  mushrooms  with  a  damp  cloth.  Snap  off  stems  and  trim 
openings.  Mince  stems.  Saule  I  pound  sausage  meat  until  well  heated,  but  not 
completely  browned.  Drain  on  paper  toweling  and  set  aside.  Remove  all  but  3  ta- 
blespoons sausage  drippings  from  pan.  Add  s(ems  and  '  2  cup  linely  minced 
onion.  Heat  and  stir  for  7  8  minutes  until  tender.  Stir  in  cup  soft  bread  crumbs, 
the  sausage  and  2  tablespoons  chopped  water  chestnuts.  Season  to  taste  with  a  lit- 
tle thyme,  marjoiam.  salt  and  pepper.  StutVmushrooms.  Place  in  a  shallow  casser- 
ole, pour  a  little  canned  chicken  stock  around— but  not  in  the  mushrooms.  Bake 
.30  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  3.'>0  F.  Serve  with  chops.  Makes  8  servings. 

CHUTNEY  PEACHES 

Drain  enough  canned  cling-peach  halves  so  that  everyone  will  have  at  least 
one.  Place  in  a  shallow  casserole.  Brush  with  melted  butter.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  about  8  10  minutes.  Spoon  a  little  chutney  into  each  and  heat  a 
few  minutes  longer. 


BONED  STUFFED  LEG  OF  LAMB 

Have  your  butcher  bone  a  6-  or  7-pound  leg  of  lamb.  Make  a  stuffing  as  follows 
for  lining  the  bone  cavity  in  the  leg:  Mince,  as  finely  as  possible,  '2  pound 
cooked  Virginia-type  ham.  setting  aside  '.i  cup  ham  for  garnish.  Saute  the  ham, 
1  cup  finely  chopped  onion  and  '  _>  clove  garlic,  crushed,  in  3  tablespoons  butter 
for  several  minutes.  Add  I  '  i  cups  soft  bread  crumbs  and  continue  sauteing  for 
a  few  more  minutes.  Remove  from  heat.  Season  with  '  •_>  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
rind,  H  teaspoon  salt  and  a  dash  each  of  pepper,  nutmeg  and  thyme.  Slightly 
beat  2  egg  yolks,  and  add  to  the  stuffing  and  mix  well.  Salt  and  pepper  the 
cavity  of  your  meat.  Cut  several  slits  in  outer  surface  of  meat  and  insert  thin 
slivers  of  garlic,  using  I  clove  garlic  in  all.  Spoon  the  stuffing  into  the  pocket. 
Fold  the  flap  of  meat  from  the  shank  end  of  the  roast  over  the  cavity  on  the 
inside  of  leg  and  fasten  with  a  skewer.  Bake,  fat  side  up.  in  an  open  roasting 
pan  in  a  moderately  slow  oven,  325°  F.,  about  2'  2  hours.  Remove  from  oven 
to  serving  platter.  Sprinkle  minced  ham  you  have  set  aside  on  top  and  serve  with 
Duchess  Gruyire  potatoes  and  cranberry-currant  sauce. 


CRANBERRY-CURRANT  SAUCE 

Mix  together  a  12-ounce  jar  currant  jelly,  cup  vinegar  and  I  tablespoon  pre- 
pared mustard.  Beat  until  smooth.  Add  1 -pound  can  whole-cranberry  sauce,  2 
tablespoons  finely  chopped  mint,  and  stir  until  blended.  Makes  about  2'4  cups. 


DUCHESS  GRUY^RE  POTATOES 

Rice  or  mash  about  6-8  freshly  boiled  and  drained  potatoes  (5  cups).  Add 
cups  grated  Gruycre  cheese  (you  will  need  about  H  pound),  '3  cup  hot 
milk,  4  beaten  egg  yolks,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Beat  until  smooth  and 
fluffy,  using  an  electric  mixer.  If  you  have  a  pastry  bag  and  tube,  fill  with  mashed 
potatoes,  using  a  No.  I  star  tube,  and  make  rosettes,  forming  them  on  a  buttered 
baking  sheet,  or  use  fluffy  tablespoonfuls  of  the  potato  mixture.  Broil  a  few 
minutes,  until  lightly  browned.  Serve  on  platter  with  lamb.  Makes  enough 
potatoes  for  6-8  servings. 


Spring,  for  most  of  us,  comes  to  the  table  with  the  first  golden-brown,  juicy  leg  ol 
lamb,  tenderly  roasted,  surrounded  on  the  platter  with  sweet  green  peas.  "When  it 
is  cut  in  beautiful  slices  a  gravy  issues  forth  which  is  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  it  is 
exquisite  to  the  palate." 

Lamb  lends  its  subtle  flavor  to  countless  herbs  and  seasonings  which  give  ful 
play  to  the  imagination  of  the  creative  cook.  The  fresh  taste  of  mint  and  the  pungenq 
of  curry  are  probably  the  oldest  friends  of  lamb;  dill  and  rosemary  add  glamou 
and  individuality  to  lamb  dishes,  as  do  nutmeg  and  oregano.  Now,  during  the  seasoi 
when  lamb  is  at  its  very  best,  serve  it  often,  and  in  many  guises. 

You  will  want  to  try  your  leg  of  lamb  boned,  for  instance,  and  stuffed  with 
savory  ham  stuffing.  Serve  it  with  currant-cranberry  sauce,  young  green  beans,  an« 
a  crisp  salad  of  lettuce,  water  cress  and  anchovy  fillets,  tossed  with  French  dressing 

On  page  87  wc  salute  the  tulips  outside  the  garden  window  with  a  platter  0 
aromatic  shish  kebab.  Don't  wait  till  outdoor-cooking  time  comes  around  to  makt 
this  delicious  dish!  On  skewers  string  chunks  of  tender  meat,  spicy  with  marinade 
alternating  with  tomato  and  onion  quarters,  and  broil  them;  serve  on  a  bed  of  fluff; 
Armenian  rice  pilaf. 

And  wc  have  a  thought  or  two  for  lamb  chops — "A  plump,  tender  triangula: 
mass  of  bright  brown  meat,"  wrote  Dickens  happily,  when  asked  to  describe  thi 
perfect  chop.  Ours  are  brushed  with  curry  butter,  served  with  sausage-stuffed  mush 
room  caps  and  peach  halves,  baked  with  a  spoonful  of  chutney  in  the  center. 

Our  delicious  Swedish  lamb  in  dill  sauce  glamorizes  the  inexpensive  shoulde 
cut  of  meat.  Serve  the  savory  dill  gravy — there  will  be  lots — with  little  new  potatoe 
in  their  rosy  jackets;  have  fresh  pineapple  and  coconut-frosted  cakes  for  a  refresh 
ing,  delectable  dessert. 


STirAKI-FDWLGII 


Noisettes  of  lamb — thick  lamb  chops  boned  and  tied  around  lamb  kidneys- 
are  sophistication  itself  when  brushed  with  curry  butter  before  broiling. 
Sausage-stuffed  mushroom  caps  and  chutney  peaches  make  perfect  platter  companions. 


MENU 
stuffed  roast  leg  of  lamb 
cranberry  ct'rrant  sauce 
gruyV:re  potatoes 
green  beans 
green  salad  with  anchovies 

MINT  SHERBE^r 
WITH  FRESH  FRUIT 


COFFEE  OR  TfJi 


Roast  leg  of  lamb, 
boned  to  accommodate 
a  well-seasoned  ham  stuffing, 
comes  to  the  table  regally 
crowned  with  a  garnish 
of  chopped  ham  and 
surrounded  by  toasted 
swirls  of  Gruyere  potatoes. 
A  tart  cranberry-currant 
sauce  is  an  elegant 
complement  for  the  lamb. 


CURRIED  KIDNEY  LAMB  CHOPS 

SAUSAGE-STUFFED 
MUSHROOMS 

CHUTNEY  PEACH  HALVES 

CREAMED  POTATOES 

CUCUMBER  SALAD 

CHOCOLATE  ICEBOX  CAKE 

COFFEE  OR  TEA 


MENU 


BRAISED  LAMB  WITH  DILL  SAUCE 

NEW  POTATOES 

PEAS  WITH  MINT 

TOMATO  ASPIC 
SOUR-CREAM  DRESSING 

FRESH  PINEAPPLE 

FRESH  COCONUT  CAKES 

COFFEE  OR  TEA 


Hearty  chunks  of  lamb  shoulder,  slowly  and  succulently 
braised  in  a  dill-flavored  sauce,  had  its  origin  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Rosy  springtime  potatoes 
receive  the  extra  sauce.  A  springtime  dinner  of  little  cost. 
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A^IVew  Look 


Now  laundries  go  anywhere  in  the  house; 
choose  vour  room,  fit  apphances,  and  you're  set. 

Bv  MARGARET  DAVIDSON  ffomemakine  Editor 


Ik'knv  liiicn  nIk'Kcs  \ou  can  til  a  27"  mar- 
vel that  vsashcs  and  dries.  Il  loads  ai  frunt. 
and  controls  are  accessible.  Set  it  to  handle 
any  fabric.  Next  to  the  washer-dryer  is 
hamper  space.  Above  is  a  sliding-door  cup- 
board for  supplies  and  linens.  Louvcred 
doors  allow  ventilation.  They  fold  out  of 
the  way  against  the  wall  when  you  work. 


Sewing  and  laundry  are  a  natural  combina- 
tion. As  you  make  new  clothes  and  care 
for  finished  ones,  all  you  need  is  here.  Iron- 
ing board  is  at  window.  Mending  has 
room.  Table  is  handy  for  laying  out  a  pat- 
tern or  rolling  up  damp  clothes  for  iron- 
ing. Practical— the  washable  wallpaper. 
%inyl  floor,  cotton-ticking  cafe  curtains. 
Automatic  washer  and  dryer  have  special 
settings  for  all  fabrics.  Between,  laundry 
tub  of  plastic  strengthened  w  ith  glass  fibers 
has  soap-storage  room  below.  Portable  sew  - 
ing machine  stows  away  in  a  tall  cupboard. 


Iighthcartcd  laundries  like  these  reflect  a  trend 
-J  to  locate  the  laundry  where  convenient  to  use. 
Il"s  such  a  happy  arrangement  to  clean  clothes  as 
they  collect.  The  start  of  this  revolution  v\as  the  in- 
genious automatic  washer  with  its  own  plumbing 
connections  which  freed  it  from  the  dungeon  base- 
ment with  its  floor  drain.  Then  came  the  dryer  w  ith 
twenty-four-hour  drying  weather  which  released  the 
laundry  from  a  nearby  drying  yard.  As  a  result  you 
can  plan  a  laundry  any  where  in  the  house,  upstairs 
or  down.  These  four  all  have  one  thing  in  common: 
they  arc  UKatcd  in  rooms  where  other  work  goes 
on.  VN  ashing  is  done  w  ith  hardly  an  interruption  in 
housework.  Dual-use  areas  save.  too.  when  count- 
ing building  or  remodeling  costs.  For  economy's 
sake,  laundry  appliances  go  best  near  other  plumb- 


ing fixtures.  A  good  location  is  near  bathrooms 
and  close  to  bedrooms  where  linens  collect,  like  the 
hall-closet,  sewing-room  and  guest-room  laundries 
here.  The  fourth  of  our  laundry  quartet,  in  a  cozy 
basement,  is  a  recreation  room  too.  Washers  must 
have  clean  hot  and  cold  water  piped  in  and  used 
water  drained  out,  and  need  an  electric  connection. 
Dryers,  too.  require  an  electric  connection  for  the 
motor:  they  use  either  gas  or  electricity  for  heat, 
and  the  speediest  electric  ones  need  a  heavy-duty 
circuit.  Most  dryers  need  an  outside  vent  to  re- 
move moisture  or  the  room  will  be  steamy,  but  some 
new  ones  condense  their  own  moisture.  The  newest 
appliance,  a  combination  that  washes  and  dries  auto- 
matically, calls  for  the  requirements  of  two  separate 
machines.  These  are  points  to  remember  as  you  plan. 


.    •    %     •        A     *      *  * 


DON'T  OVERLOOK 

NEW  LAUNDRY  AIDS 

•  A  versatile  ironing  table,  shown  in  the  sewing  room,  can 
be  tapered  at  the  end  for  finishing  fitted  garments  or  wid- 
ened to  full  width  for  doing  fiatwork.  It's  done  with  fins 
that  fold  to  reduce  the  width.  A  shaped  pad  and  cover  of 
heat-reflecting  materj^l.are  available. 

•  Another  ironing  table  is  rounded  at  the  center  back  to 
give  more  ironing  surface  within  easy  reach.  Both  these 
are  adjustable  in  height  to  suit  the  user. 

•  A  hand  iron  with  a  built-in  spray  has  pleased  us,  for  it 
saves  special  dampening  of  dried-out  areas  and  misplaced 
creases.  The  iron  is  used  for  steam  and  dry  ironing  too. 

•  A  three-pound  steam  iron  will  appeal  to  those  who 
feel  less  tired  using  a  lightweight  iron. 

•  A  coiled  electric  cord,  like  those  on  telephones,  can  be 
attached  to  many  irons.  This  stretches  to  the  far  end  of  the 
ironing  table,  yet  on  the  backstroke  the  cord  forms  spirals 
instead  of  dragging  across  the  newly  ironed  material. 

•  Iron-cord  holders  also  save  you  from  rumpling  ironed 
materials  by  holding  cords  above  the  surface.  Some  hold- 
ers have  an  electric  extension  that  makes  for  more  freedom 
in  choosing  ironing  location. 

•  For  wrinkle-free  washing  of  synthetics,  cool  orcold  water 
has  merit ,  and  new  washers  have  settings  for  same.  But  when 
clothes  are  really  soiled,  warmer  water  washes  cleaner. 

•  Successful  drying  of  synthetics  calls  for  a  cool-oflf  period 
at  the  end,  and  some  new  dryers  have  special  cycles  with 
this  included. 

•  Washers  are  even  more  automatic  with  special  dis- 
pensers for  adding  washing  compounds — some  even  time 
additions  of  diluted  liquid  bleach  in  the  wash  water  and 
water  conditioner  and  fabric  softener  in  the  rinse  water. 


Laundry  goes  to  a  gay  and  gregarious  basement;  its  appliances  are  placed  conveniently  at 
foot  of  stairs.  Tub  unit  has  pull-out  hamper  and  storage  drawers  built  in  under  plastic  coun- 
ter. Yellow  washer  can  vary  its  water  temperature  from  hot  for  soiled  play  clothes  to  cold  for 
crease  prevention  in  synthetics.  Matched  dryer  also  has  special  setting  for  easy-care  fabrics. 
Ironer  rolls  out  for  use  under  one  of  the  plastic-shielded  lamps.  Storage  walls  are  prefinished 
hardboard.  Vertical  panels  fit  in  special  tracks  which  also  hold  storage  accessories  such 
as  racks,  shelf  supports,  brackets  and  hooks  used  here  for  laundry  aids  and  playtime  gear. 


Since  a  guest  room  is  generally  unused  from  guest  to  guest,  it  is  a  possible  place  for  a  laun- 
dry. New  appliances  with  muted  color,  mat  finishes  and  concealed  controls  blend  in  here  and 
a  screen  can  mask  them,  if  you  wish,  when  guests  are  present.  Hand  basin  is  a  new  round  one 
set  in  a  colorful  plastic  top,  serves  for  guest  basin  or  laundry  use.  Cabinet  below  sink  has  one 
part  for  guest  towels,  one  for  supplies.  On  these  appliances  you  dial  your  washing  and  drying 
conditions  to  order.  Not  shown,  a  guest  closet  (at  left  of  sink)  has  a  slot  for  ironing  table. 


Evenings  are  ^^our  time  of  day" — 
the  one  chance  we  G arrow  ays  have  to  get 
together  as  a  family.  By  planning  meals 
that  pretty  much  cook  themselves, 
I'm  free  for  family  fun  too. 


I  like  company  when  I  cook, 
so  Dave  sits  nearby. 


This  is  Dave's  idea  of  an  elegant  stew.  He  likes  it,  I  think, 
because  he  doesn't  have  to  hunt  around  for  the  meat.  It's  all  there, 
right  before  him  in  big  luscious  cubes.  Best  with  it  are 
Almond- Poppy-Seed  Noodles  and  a  mixed  vegetable  or  green  salad. 


By  MRS.  DAVE  GARROWAY 

AS  TOLD  TO  JEAN  ANDERSON 


I do  most  of  the  cooking  at  our  house 
for  a  very  good  reason.  Dave  wants 
me  to.  Actually,  he's  responsible  for 
my  learning  to  cook  in  the  first  place. 
Before  wc  were  married  he  asked  me  to 
prepare  dinner  one  evening — out  of 
desperation,  I  think.  We"d  been  "doing 
the  town,"  having  lots  of  fun.  But  we 
weren't  getting  to  know  each  other  very 
well.  You  can't,  surrounded  by  noise 
and  people.  So  when  Dave  suggested 

dinner  at  my  apartment,  I  agreed  although  1  had  hardly  ever  cooked. 

That  first  meal  is  one  I'll  never  forget.  Of  all  things,  I  decided  to  make 
a  cheese  souffle,  never  realizing  it  required  any  particular  skill.  I  chose  it, 
I  suppose,  because  I  had  grown  up  in  France  and  was  used  to  really 
elegant  ones.  From  my  father,  who  is  something  of 
a  gourmet,  I  acquired  a  real  appreciation  for  good 
food  but  unfortunately  little  understanding  of  its  art  of 
preparation.  So  in  all  ignorance  I  blithely  set  about 
making  that  souffle,  visualizing  a  golden  dish,  light  as 
a  cloud  and  almost  as  high.  Proudly  I  set  my  master- 
piece in  front  of  Dave,  then  watched  it  fall  flat.  Dave,  I 
must  say,  suffered  silently  and  nobly.  He  even  suggested 
that  I  cook  again,  which  I  did — after  I  had  enrolled  in  a 
beginner's  cooking  class. 

Today  I  keep  my  meals  simple  whether  I'm  having 
company  or  cooking  for  "just  us" — Dave,  ten-year-old 
Michael  and  one-year-old  Dave,  Jr.  Luckily,  we  all  like 
food  that's  just  plain  good.  Even  dinner  guests  look  for- 
ward to  my  rather  uncomplicated  but  hearty  menus. 
Stew,  for  example,  has  become  one  of  my  entertaining 
favorites.  At  first  I  found  guests  amazed  that  I  would 
serve  stew  for  company.  But  once  they  had  sampled  it, 
they  were  happy  and  soon  helping  themselves  to  more. 

Cooking  will  always  be  a  challenge  to  me.  First  of  all, 
I'm  a  beginner.  Second,  I  simply  don't  have  time  to  work 
in  the  kitchen  all  day.  The  only  way  I  can  cook  both 
quickly  and  well  is  to  combine  the  efficiency  of  frozen, 
canned  and  prepared  foods  with  some  of  the  ingenious 
little  touches  I'm  learning  in  my  Epicurean  Cooking 
courses.  As  an  additional  time  and  trouble  saver,  1  make 
more  of  a  dish  than  we'll  eat  at  one  meal,  freeze  the  rest. 

I  have  much  to  learn  about  the  art  of  cooking.  Still, 
when  Dave  says  to  me  as  he  did  one  night  recently,  "You 
know,  Pamela,  you've  never  served  a  bad  meal,"  I'm 
deeply  proud  and  pleased.  It  inspires  me  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  and  create  something  new— just  for  the  family. 


Since  we're  weight  watchers  we  go  for  the 
lighter,  fruit  desserts.  This  one  is 
a  family  favorite  because  it's  easy  to  make 
and  easy  to  eat — a  medley  of  fresh  and 
frozen  fruits  in  a  honey-mint  sauce. 


'RUIT  FROST  WITH  WALNUTS  AND  HONEY-MINT  SAUCE 

Thaw  2  packages  each  frozen  melon  balls,  frozen  sliced  peaches  and  frozen 
pineapple  chunks.  Meanwhile,  wash  and  remove  stems  from  2  pints  fresh 
strawberries.  Then  slice  berries  in  half.  Or,  if  in  season,  use  whole  fresh  red 
raspberries  instead.  Place  cup  shelled  walnuts  in  a  saucepan,  add  water  just 
to  cover  and  boil  nuts  5  minutes.  Drain,  place  on  a  shallow  baking  pan  and 
dot  with  1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine.  Toast  nuts  in  a  very  slow  oven, 
275°  F.,  for  about  30  minutes  or  until  crisp  and  golden,  then  chop  coarsely. 
For  the  sauce :  Combine  the  juices  of  2  oranges  and  }  2  lemon,  2  tablespoons 
honey,  1 3^  teaspoons  orange  extract  and  14  cup  finely  chopped  fresh  mint.  Set 
aside.  Drain  thawed  fruits,  top  with  half  of  sauce,  pour  remaining  sauce 
over  fresh  berries  and  set  both  in  refrigerator  to  chill  for  about  2  hours.  To 
serve,  stir  half  of  nuts  into  mixed  fruits,  half  into  the  berries.  Now  wreathe 
thawed  fruits  around  a  mound  of  fresh  berries  in  a  large  fruit  bowl.  Garnish 
with  drifts  of  flaked  coconut  and  fresh  mint  sprigs.  Makes  about  8  servings. 


Cook  2  packages  frozen  mixed  vegetables  according  to  package  directions 
but  until  just  "crisp  tender."  Drain  and  chill.  Mix  with  }^  cup  each  sliced 
stuffed  green  olives,  sliced  scallions  and  finely  sliced  raw  cauliflowerets. 
(Here's  a  wonderful  opportunity,  too,  for  using  up  leftover  cooked  vege- 
tables—carrots, beans,  peas,  and  so  on.)  For  the  dressing:  combine  li  cup 
olive  or  salad  oil,  3  tablespoons  wine  vinegar,  1  tablespoon  capers,  1 
clove  garlic,  crushed,  1-1 H  teaspoons  salt  and  Vs  teaspoon  pepper.  Dress 
salad  and  let  marinate  in  refrigerator  about  an  hour  before  serving.  Line 
a  salad  bowl  with  crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  mound  salad  in  the  center.  Or 
arrange  in  lettuce  cups  on  individual  plates.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


LEMON-ONION  CONSOMME' 

For  this  you'll  need  12  yellow  onions.  Peel  and  coarsely  chop  7of  them,  peel 
and  thinly  slice  the  remaining  5.  Melt  34  cup  butter  or  margarine  in  a  large 
skillet  and  saute  all  the  onions  until  tender.  In  a  large  saucepan,  heat  to- 
gether three  103/2-ounce  cans  beef  consomme,  2  soup  cans  water,  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice,  the  grated  rind  of  1  lemon,  and  1  celery  top.  Season 
with  1  clove  garlic,  crushed;  1-1  teaspoons  salt;  H  teaspoon  each  nut- 
meg and  pepper.  Add  onions  and  simmer  slowly  for  about  15  minutes. 
Remove  celery  top  and,  if  you  like,  just  before  serving  add  H  to  }^  cup 
sherry.  Serve  very  hot.  Top  each  serving  with  a  Melba  round  and  a  sprin- 
kling of  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Makes  2  quarts  soup. 


COEUR  A  LA  CREME  GARROWAY 

Blend  together  two  8-ounce  packages  cream  cheese  and  1  cup  commercial 
sour  cream  until  very  smooth  and  creamy.  Cut  a  1 5"  square  of  cheesecloth, 
rinse  in  cold  water  and  wring  out  as  dry  as  possible.  Line  a  1 -quart  heart  or 
basket  mold  with  the  cheesecloth,  smoothing  out  as  many  wrinkles  as  you  can. 
Add  cheese  mixture  and  chill  overnight  or  for  about  8-10  hours.  Unmold 
on  a  dessert  plate  and  surround  with  a  wreath  of  fresh  fruit.  Or  for  a  special 
treatment,  serve  topped  with  Spicy  Bing-Cherry  Sauce.  Makes  6  servings. 


SPICY  BING-CHERRY  SAUCE 


Carefully  blend  3  tablespoons  cornstarch  with  14  cup  cold  water  until 
smooth  and  creamy.  Now  heat  together  slowly  in  a  large  saucepan :  2  cups 
syrup  drained  from  two  1 -pound- 14-ounce  cans  Bing  cherries,  the  juice  each 
of  1  orange  and  1  lemon,  the  cornstarch  paste,  2  tablespoons  light  brown 
sugar,  3  whole  cloves,  2  blades  mace  and  3^2  stick  cinnamon.  Heat,  stirring 
constantly,  until  thickened  and  clear.  Remove  whole  spices  and  add  1  table- 
spoon each  orange  extract,  butter  and  lemon  juice,  and  3^  teaspoon  almond 
extract.  When  well  blended,  stir  in  the  cherries  and  a  few  drops  red  food 
coloring.  Heat  sauce  slowly  about  5  minutes  more,  stirring  occasionally, 
remove  from  heat  and  cool  until  "just  warm."  Serve  over  vanilla  ice  cream, 
sherbet  or  Coeur  a  la  Creme.  Makes  about  2  quarts  sauce. 


SHRIMP  WITH  RED  NEW  ORLEANS  SAUCE 

Bring  to  a  boil  in  a  large  pan  1  quart  water,  2  tablespoons  salt  and  1  table- 
spoon prepared  shrimp  or  crab  spice  (tied  in  cheesecloth).  Add  36  large 
shrimp  and  simmer  about  5-8  minutes  or  until  done.  Drain,  shuck,  devein 
and  chill  shrimp.  If  you  can't  buy  fresh  shrimp,  use  two  10-ounce  packages 
of  the  frozen.  (In  some  areas  you  can  buy  either  fresh  or  frozen  shrimp 
already  shucked  and  deveined.)  Cook  frozen  shrimp  according  to  package 
directions,  but  add  the  shrimp  or  crab  spice.  For  the  sauce,  mix  together  in 
order:  3^  cup  olive  oil,  34  cup  each  paprika  and  prepared  horse-radish 
mustard,  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley,  34  cup  wine  vinegar,  6  tablespoons 
finely  chopped  onion,  2  tablespoons  chopped  celery,  3^  teaspoon  salt  and 
}/s  teaspoon  white  pepper.  Arrange  chilled  shrimp  on  a  bed  of  crushed  ice 
around  little  individual  sauce  dishes.  To  garnish :  lemon  wedges  and  parsley 
fluflfs.  Bring  extra  sauce  to  the  table  in  a  separate  bowl.  Makes  6  servings. 
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lERBEO  BEEF  STEW 

y4  . 

beef  chuck  cut  into  1 14"  cubes.  Add  1  pound  mushrooms,  sliced;  6  yellow 
onions,  peeled  and  chopped;  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed;  1  tablespoon  salt;  1 
teaspoon  dried  dill;  %  teaspoon  basil;  Vz  teaspoon  each  thyme  and  pow- 
dered savory;  2  bay  leaves,  crushed;  and  34  teaspoon  pepper.  Saute  slowly, 
stirring  occasionally,  until  onions  and  mushrooms  are  tender.  Now  add  one 
103^-ounce  can  beef  consomme  and  two  1 -pound- 13-ounce  cans  tomatoes 
and  simmer  for  1 14  hours  or  until  meat  is  tender.  Add  1  pound  small  white 
onions,  peeled,  and  1  bunch  carrots,  peeled  and  cut  into  2"  chunks.  Cover 
kettle  and  cook  45  minutes  more  or  until  vegetables  are  done.  Now  mix  6 
tablespoons  flour  with  H  cup  cold  water  until  smooth  and  add  gradually 
to  the  stew,  stirring  constantly.  Continue  to  stir  and  heat  until  gravy  is 
thickened.  Serve  stew  in  a  big  tureen  and  garnish  with  a  ruff  of  parsley  or 
clusters  of  green  peas  artfully  arranged  ( 1  package  frozen  peas  cooked  ac- 
cording to  package  directions,  drained  and  seasoned  with  2  teaspoons  butter 
and  14  teaspoon  salt  will  do  the  trick).  Makes  8  to  10  servings.  The  perfect 
accompaniment:  Almond-Poppy-Seed  Noodles. 


kLMOND-POPPY-SEED  NOODLES 

Melt  1  cup  butter  (2  sticks)  slowly  so  that  it  doesn't  brown.  Chop  enough 
blanched,  slivered  almonds  to  make  1 14  cups.  Add  almonds  to  the  melted 
butter  and  saute  slowly  until  golden.  Stir  in  14  cup  poppy  seeds  and  M  to  1 
teaspoon  salt.  Now  cook  two  8-ounce  packages  wide  noodles  in  salted 
water  according  to  package  directions.  Drain.  Turn  noodles  back  into  the 
pan  in  which  you  cooked  them,  pour  butter  mixture  o\  er  all  and  mix  lightly. 
Makes  8  to  10  servings. 


This  is  a  recipe  idea  I  picked  up  when  Dave  was  doing 
a  sliow  in  New  Orleans.  I  went  along  for  the  ride, 
but  spent  most  of  my  time  recipe  sampling. 
Worth  the  trip  alone  was  this  unique  shrimp  sauce. 
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Mrs.  A.  Felix  duPont,  Jr.,  tells 
her  philosophy  of  entertaining  to 

Nancy  Crawford  Wood 


Mrs.  A.  Felix  duPont,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  lives  in  a  sunny,  rambling,  many- 
leveled  stone  farmhouse  that  is  ideal  for  enter- 
taining. There  is  a  cheerful  dining  room,  done  in 
sea  blue  and  yellow,  for  formal,  seated  dinners. 
Downstairs,  a  large  study  with  an  open  fireplace 
and  a  big  Early  American  pine  table  makes  a 
perfect  setting  for  informal  bulfct  parties.  "I've 
had  a  lot  of  opportunity  to  entertain,"  says  blue- 
eyed  Mrs.  duPont,  "if  only  at  the  coming-out 
parties  and  wedding  receptions  for  my  daugh- 
ters! Once  a  month  or  so  we  have  a  Sunday- 
night  bulfct  for  a  large  group  of  friends.  We  have 
an  occasional  large  formal  party,  too,  but  I  must 


confess  that  I  enjoy  the  informal  kind  of  enter- 
taining most  of  all. 

"My  husband  and  I  have  a  busy  life  because 
we  are  interested  in  so  many  things.  Our  house 
is  crowded  with  our  children  and  their  friends. 
We  all  love  to  ride  and  sail,  and  travel,  and  I  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  time  to  my  work  with  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health.  It  is 
meshing  all  these  activities  that  makes  life  so 
interesting,  I  think. 

"We  live  so  far  out  in  the  country  that  I  always 
want  to  give  people  something  special  for  dinner, 
when  they  have  traveled  such  a  distance.  For  a 
big  crowd,  we  always  have  buffet  service:  a  large 


Mrs.  duPont,  a  charming,  energetic  and 
beautiful  woman,  says,  "I  beiie\e  in  combining  a 
variety  of  activities  in  my  life.  When  you 
do  a  great  many  things,  nothing  is  overemphasized." 

Mrs.  duPont  works  enthusiastically  and 
tirelessly  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health. 


casserole  of  beef  in  a  spicy  sauce,  with  another 
casserole  of  buttered  rice;  a  platter  of  cold  baked 
ham;  a  mixed  vegetable  salad  with  mustard 
dressing;  a  fruit  compote,  baked  and  then 
chilled,  for  dessert." 

Here  are  recipes  for  two  of  Mrs.  duPont's  fa- 
vorite party  menus.        CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  124 


Tender  chickens  with  a  delicious  sauce  are  served  with  green  peas  and  liny  while  potatoes. 

Small  coquilles  of  scallops,  mushrooms  and  tomatoes  are  baked  and  served  hot  as  a  first  course  for  a 

seated  dinner.  There's  a  simple  green  salad,  and  a  luscious  dessert :  a  ring  of  meringue, 

"iced"  with  whipped  cream  and  crumbled  macaroons;  the  center  filled  with  whole  frozen  strawberries. 


NEW  BUDGET  BEATERS 

how  1  pound  of  hamburger  serves  4! 


BUDGET  BEATER— NO.  7 
Mushroom  Meatballs 

Continental  flavor  —  on  a  budget! 

BLEND  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of  Mushroom 
Soup  with  V2  cup  water.  Measure  out  V4  cup  soup 
mixture.  Combine  with  1  lb.  ground  beef,  M  cup 
fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  2  tbsp.  minced  onion,  1 
tbsp.  minced  parsley,  1  egg  (slightly  beaten), 
V4  tsp.  salt. 

SHAPE  into  meatballs  about  IV2"  in  diameter. 
Brown  in  1  tbsp.  shortening  in  a  large  skillet. 

ADD  remaining  soup  mixture;  cover. 

COOK  over  low  heat  about  15  min.;  stir  occasion- 


BUDGET  BEATER— NO.  9 
Swedish  Meatballs 

Party-elegant  —  picnic-thrifty! 

BIEND  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
with  '2  soup  can  water.  Measure  out  Vi  cup  soup 
mixture.  Combine  with  1  lb.  ground  beef,  ^.3  cup 
fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  1  egg  (slightly  beaten), 
2  tbsp.  minced  onion,  1  tbsp.  chopped  parsley, 
1  tsp.  salt. 

SHAPE  into  balls  about  1"  in  diameter.  In  large 
skillet,  brown  meatballs  in  1  tbsp.  shortening. 
ADD  remaining  soup  mixture  and  1  to  2  tbsp. 
minced  dill  pickle  (if  you  like);  cover. 
COOK  over  low  heat  about  20  min.,  stirring  now 
and  then.  4  servings. 


SOUP 


r  Good  xooks  cook  with 

For  other  Budget  Beaters,  write  to  Campbell  Soup  Company,  P.  O.  Box  888,  Dept.  LH-4,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Now  you  can 
protect  him 
from  polio .  „ . 
why  don't  you? 


Perhaps  no  medical  ilcvelopmcnt  was  ever 
so  eagerly  avvaileti  as  the  vaccine  against 
polio  or  infantile  jiaralysis. 

But  when  the  vaccine  was  perfected  and 
supplies  became  plentiful,  a  strange  thing 
happened.  Millions  of  Americans  failed  to 
take  it— or  neglected  to  get  the  three  injec- 
tions needed  for  their  protection. 

In  fact,  more  than  35','o  of  our  people 
under  age  40 — the  period  when  most  cases 
occur — have  not  had  any  shots;  only  half 
have  had  the  full  scries.  Of  the  preschool 
children  who  are  most  susceptible,  nearly 
one-third  have  not  been  vaccinated  at  all. 

To  help  correct  this  situation,  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice  and  The  National  Foun- 
dation (for  Infantile  Paralysis)  are  spear- 
heading a  drive  for  the  conquest  of  polio. 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company* 


You  can  strike  a  blow  against  polio! 

If  you  have  children,  now  is  the  time  to 
provide  them  with  protection — well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  polio  season  which  is  at  its 
height  during  hot  weather. 

Three  injections— properly  spaced  by 
your  physician- are  S5  to  90  percent  ctTec- 
tive  against  paralytic  polio.  If  your  chil- 
dren completed  their  series  of  three  injec- 
tions a  year  or  more  ago,  ask  your  doctor 
aluHii  a  fourth  "booster"  shot  at  this  time. 

Keiiieiiibcr,  it  is  especially  important  to 
protect  children  under  age  five.  Polio  in- 
jections can  be  started  as  early  as  six 
weeks  of  age. 

If  you  are  under  40,  see  that  you,  too,  are 
vaccinated.  Polio  isn't  limited  to  children. 
Although  it  rarely  strikes  adults,  it  is  usu- 
ally severe  when  it  does  occur. 

So,  you  could  do  no  wiser  thing  than  to 
call  your  physician  or  clinic /((nr — and  ar- 
range for  your  family's  injections. 

If  we  all  act  immediately,  we  can  face 
the  summer  of  1959  with  the  bright  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  polio  epidemics! 

For  more  information  about  this  disease, 

send  for  Metropolitan's  booklet,  ABC'.s  of 
Childhood  Disease.  Use  the  coupon  below 
to  order  your  free  copy. 


Metropoliton  Life  Insurance  Co, 
I  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  free 
booklet, " ABC's oJCItildhood 
Disease,"  4-59-J. 


Name. 


C(>.\tr  (  \  )  I 


•M  • 


Street  _ 
Cily  & 
Zone  


.Sfale_ 


THE  QUEEN'S  GRACE 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65 


battlements  and  waved  good-by  with  her 
shawl.  When  she  could  see  only  a  dot  in  the 
distance,  she  still  leaned  on  the  stone  parapet, 
deep  in  thought,  and  she  smiled  happily  to 
herself. 

On  Katryn's  wedding  day  it  snowed.  Great 
white  flakes  drifted  down  on  the  wedding 
party  as  they  streamed  down  the  hill  to  the 
church.  After  the  ceremony  the  warmed  bride- 
ale  was  drunk  and  the  loving  cup  passed 
around.  The  banquet  was  a  tribute  to  Maud 
Parr  and  the  generosity  of  her  kin  and  neigh- 
bors. After  the  banquet,  when  darkness  fell, 
Katryn  was  taken  upstairs.  A  huge  old  cham- 
ber had  been  cleaned  and  aired,  and  the  straw 
mattresses  shaken,  and  the  new  down  mat- 
tress laid  carefully  on  top.  Katryn  was  put  be- 
tween the  linen  sheets.  Two  candles  burned. 
7  he  door  closed  on  her  mother  and  Joan  and 
Cat  Strickland,  her  cousin.  Cat  was  twenty- 
seven,  and  a  widow;  Katryn,  lying  there  wait- 
ing for  her  husband,  could  hear  her  giggling  in 
the  hallway.  She  put  her  hands  over  her  ears. 
She  rolled  over  and  she  felt  herself  sink  deep 
into  the  feather  bed.  It  was  comfortingly  warm. 
She  waited  for  her  husband. 

The  next  day  she  was  very  annoyed  with 
herself  for  her  continual  blushes.  Even  Meg, 
now  her  personal  maidservant,  received  a  hot 
blush  when  she  asked  in  a  whisper  how  m'lady 
liked  marriage. 

By  afternoon  Lord  Borough  took  charge. 
"We're  going  riding."  he  said. 

They  rode  to  Lake  Windermere.  It  was  cold 
and  blowy.  When  they  stood  on  the  trail  be- 
side the  lake,  looking  across  it  at  its  encircling 
hills,  Lord  Borough  seized  her  and  held  her 
tight.  "This  is  you,"  he  said.  "This  wild,  wild 
land.  And  I  love  thee.  Tomorrow  I  am  going 
to  take  you  home." 

"It  is  best."  she  conceded.  She  was  through 
with  Kendal  now. 

That  night  she  talked  again  with  her  mother. 
Maud  Parr  reminded  her  of  the  great  house- 
hold she  would  soon  have  under  her  com- 
mand. She  reminded  her  again  of  Borough's 
daughter,  Lucy.  "She  is  older  than  you  by 
some  seven  or  eight  years.  I'm  afraid  difficulty 
lies  ahead  for  you." 

Katryn  said.  "I  shall  deal  with  her." 

Maud  admonished,  "But  softly,  Katryn. 
One  can  understand  how  jealous  she  will  be, 
and  the  fact  that  she  did  not  come  to  your 
wedding  " 

The  two  women  both  nodded.  The  sickness 
Lucy  Borough  had  announced  as  an  excuse 
not  to  come  to  Kendal  to  see  her  father  wed 
might  have  fooled  her  father,  but  not  his  new 
wife  or  her  mother. 

Maud  Parr  said,  "Be  kind,  Katryn.  Try 
very  much  every  day  to  deserve  the  Lord's 
blessing.  Since  you  shall  no  longer  have 
mine." 

"No  longer  have  yours?"  Katryn  whis- 
pered, her  eyes  wide  and  suddenly  fearful. 

"I  mean,"  Lady  Parr  said,  "that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  thy  head  every 
night,  as  I  have  done  since  you  were  a  wee 
bairn.  Godspeed,  my  daughter."  She  said  it 
once  more,  the  next  day  at  dawn.  Then 
Katryn  rode  off  from  Kendal. 

Lord  Borough  had  sent  a  horseman  ahead 
to  warn  the  Fountains  Abbey  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  when  Katryn  saw  it,  just  at  dusk, 
with  the  bells  of  the  tall  tower  ringing  out  for 
complin,  she  gasped  in  delight.  The  evening 
was  still.  Over  the  symmetry  of  square  stone 
abbey,  leafless  trees  stood  gaunt  and  tall. 
Firelight  glowed  ruddily  through  the  small- 
paned  windows.  Torches  flared  at  the  gates, 
and  smoke  curled  from  its  fat  chimneys. 

"This  is  a  famous  abbey,"  Lord  Borough 
said.  "And  you  shall  be  comfortable  after 
such  a  long  ride." 

She  looked  into  the  courtyard  eagerly.  It 
seemed  full  of  men  and  horses.  Lord  Borough 
noted  her  glance. 

"There  will  be  other  travelers,  my  dear,"  he 
said.  "But  you  shall  have  the  finest  room,  for 
I've  seen  to't.  Tonight  you  and  Meg  will  sleep 
well  there.  I  shall  probably  have  to  share  a 
room." 


He  is  looking  at  me  expectantly,  she  thought. 
"I  shall  miss  thee,  my  lord,"  she  said  obedi-  , 
ently,  and  was  pleased  to  see  his  smile  told 
her  she  had  said  the  right  thing. 

She  reined  to  a  stop  and  Lord  Borough  dis- 
mounted and  came  to  help  her.  At  that  mo- 
ment, fifteen  feet  away  she  saw  a  long,  lean 
face  topped  by  a  rakish  hat,  and  from  under 
that  hat  a  one-eyed  man  had  fixed  her  like  a 
beacon.  Still  no  warning  raced  through  her 
mind,  and  it  was  not  until  she  saw  Hugo  him- 
self that  she  realized  what  dreadful  coiiici- 
dence  had  occurred.  She  and  Hugo  were  met 
again,  unexpected.  She  clung  to  the  pommel 
with  both  hands,  and  Lord  Borough's  voice 
brought  her  to  her  senses. 

"What's  amiss?"  he  asked. 

She  dropped  the  reins.  "Nought,"  she  lied.  ^ 
"I'm  of  a  sudden  weary,  I  warrant,  my  lord.'' 

She  looked  very  white  and  stricken.  Lord 
Borough  made  an  exclamation  of  concern,  i 
To  his  right  was  a  tall,  black-haired  man  with  ' 
Sir  Francis  Bryan's  badge.  "Here,  sirrah,"  he 
said  peremptorily.  "My  wife.  Lady  Borough."  [ 

Tom  Seymour  turned  in  response  to  the  ' 
appeal.  Katryn  had  bent  over  in  the  saddle,  ' 
so  Hugo  would  not  see  her.  Tom  Seymour 
tossed  the  reins  of  his  own  horse  to  his  serv-  ' 
ant.  and  without  a  word  lifted  Katryn  out  of  ' 
the  saddle.  She  turned  her  head  into  his  | 
shoulder,  but  not  before  he  had  time  to  see 
whom  he  held.  ' 

"By  God's  most  precious  soul,"  he  mut- 
tered. The  oath  reached  her  ears,  muffled  as 
they  were  in  her  hood.  She  even  heard  the  ' 
hint  of  laughter  in  his  voice.  Aloud  he  said.  ' 
"Lord  Borough,  may  I  assist  you  and  her  | 
ladyship  further?"  Katryn,  suspended  in  those 
arms,  wanted  to  ask  to  be  set  down,  and  could  ' 
not.  Helpless,  she  felt  him  squeeze  her,  just  as  ! 
though  he  were  mocking  her  plight.  Yet  his ' 
voice  was  respectful  as  he  spoke  with  Lord  ' 
Borough.  "Let  me  carry  her  ladyship  to  herj 
rooms.  I  fear  she  has  fainted  dead  away."  ' 

Oh,  the  liar,  she  thought.  He  knows  perfect ' 
well  I've  not  fainted!  She  almost  spoke;  then! 
she  lay  limp  again. 

She  felt  Tom  Seymour  move  with  Lord 
Borough  stamping  ahead.  Oh,  I  pray  I  get 
past  Hugo,  she  thought.  She  kept  her  head^ 
turned  into  Tom  Seymour's  shoulder;  under' 
her  cheek  she  could  feel  the  steady  beat  of  his  j 
heart.  She  kept  her  eyes  tight  closed;  a  door' 
banged  behind  them;  now  narrow  steps  must] 
be  ascended.  Tom  Seymour  bore  her  with  such] 
ease.  They  were  walking  down  a  corridor.'' 
She  heard  Meg's  excited  tones.  Meg  bustled' 
past,  and  was  in  the  room  when  Lord  Borough: 
and  Tom  entered  it.  ' 

"Lay  her  ladyship  on  the  bed,  if  ye  please 
sir,"  she  said. 

Tom  Seymour  laid  her  down  gently.  Mc 
pushed  past  him  clucking.  "Poor  lass.  Th^ 
trip  was  too  much,  I  warrant." 

Katryn  opened  her  eyes.  The  first  thing  shi 
saw  was  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  regarding  her,'  - 
mockery  glittering  in  their  depths. 

"Art  feeling  better,  my  lady?"  Tom  ; 
quired  gently. 

Lord  Borough  was  holding  her  hand.  Shi 
looked  up  into  his  concerned  face.  "AllV 
well,"  she  said  shakily.  Lord  Borough  re' 
moved  his  pouch  and  handed  Tom  Seymou' 
a  gold  piece. 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  Tom  said.  "  'Tis  toe 
much  for  so  small  a  service,  and  one  which  Ij ' 
gladly  performed^  But  I  thank  you  and  bet 
ladyship,  and  mayhap  'twill  bring  me  lucl 
at  the  dice  table  tonight."  He  bowed  deeply 
"I  hope  you  feel  better,  my  lady,"  he  said  po 
litely.  Then  he  was  gone,  and  she  found  her 
self  listening  to  the  quick  tread  of  his  booi 
on  the  stairway. 

"What  a  knave  he  is,"  she  said  aloud. 

"Aye,"  said  Lord  Borough  heavily.  "On 
of  the  new  breed.  Daring  all,  almost  godles^ 
disrespectful  and  unmoral."  He  walked  om- 
to  the  window.  The  room  was  above  the  gate 
house  and  he  could  look  down  into  the  court 
"Aye,  there  must  be  twenty  of  them  do«' 
there,  and  this  one  the  leader,  save  for  his  Si 
Francis.  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  him  to  ste 
from  the  priests," 
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Katryn's  eyes  widened;  she  was  thinking  of 
^ugo.  "I  think  they'd  not  steal,"  she  said.  "I 
ion't  think  they're  all  rogues." 

"You're  young,  too,"  he  said  heavily. 
'You're  young." 

This  was  an  indictment  she  could  hardly 
leny.  For  a  second  she  was  tempted  to  sit  up 
,nd  say  that  he  had  wanted  her  young.  In- 
tead  Katryn  closed  her  eyes,  masking  her 
ace,  leaving  it  in  sweet  repose,  guileless.  "I 
hink  I'd  best  retire,  my  lord,"  she  said 
/anly. 

Lord  Borough  said,  "Acourse,  and  forgive 
le." 

The  faintest  smile  touched  her  mouth.  This 
/as  ridiculously  easy.  Her  woman's  mind 
oted  that  and  at  the  same  time  her  young 
tomach  stirred  rebelliously.  "I  think  a  little 
jod,"  she  said,  casting  quickly  about  for 
jmething  suitable  for  both  a  fainting  woman 
nd  a  starving  one.  "Some  buttered  eggs." 
»h,  the  thought  was  delicious.  "And  some 
'hite  bread." 

Lord  Borough  nodded.  He  leaned  down 
nd  kissed  her  cheek.  "Good  night,  my  sweet 
ife." 

"Good  my  lord,  the  saints  bless  you," 
[iatryn  murmured. 

I  Lord  Borough  closed  the  door.  Katryn  sat 
raight  up.  "Lock  it,  Meg,"  she  said,  and 
opped  off  the  bed.  She  went  over  to  the 
indow  and  looked  out.  Down  in  the  court- 
ird  there  were  still  some  figures:  men  and 
•ooms  and  their  horses.  There  was  a  great 
;al  of  laughter  and  she  leaned  her  elbows  on 
e  sill  and  watched  until  the  bells  rang  forth 
illing  all  to  the  chapel. 


Katryn  wiped  the  last  bit 
■  butter  and  egg  off  her 
ate  with  the  crust  of  a 
i^sh-baked  loaf.  The  fire 
jrned  merrily  in  the  white- 
[dshed  rounded  fireplace. 
Jie  room  was  cozy  and 
pm.  She  rested  her  feet 

I  the  hot  bricks  laid  near 
,e  fireplace,  which  Meg 
buld  wrap  shortly  and  put 
jtween  the  linen  sheets. 

II  Katryn  had  discarded  her  fear  that  Lord 

I)rough  would  meet  and  talk  with  Hugo, 
ich  a  contingency  was  remote  and  knave 
at  Tom  Seymour  was,  he  would  not  give  her 
[t/ay,  she  was  sure.  Indeed,  there  was  little 
no  danger,  and  it  was  well,  too,  for  Lord 
)rough  might  conceivably  reject  her.  His 
igious  tenets  were  strong.  He'd  not  be  the 
in  to  keep  a  wife  who  had  contracted  her- 
f  to  another,  for  how  could  children  be 
m  to  such  a  marriage,  he  would  think.  Of 
urse  he  didn't  know  how  she  prayed  every 
|ht,  and  did  penance.  Surely  in  time  the 
>rd  would  smile  once  again  on  her. 
"You  should  get  thyself  to  bed,  madam," 
eg  said.  ••  ' 

Katryn  smiled.  She  could  not  accustom  her- 
f  to  Meg  calling  her  madam.  "I  should," 
agreed,  and  in  the  silent  room,  just  on  the 
sis  of  her  words,  came  a  new  sound,  a  tap- 
lig,  insistent. 

iatryn  whirled.  Meg  looked  a  bit  fright- 
id;  her  eyes  searched  the  room,  comer  to 
mer.  It  was  Katryn  who  went  to  the  win- 
w,  loosed  the  latch  and  swung  the  casement 
vard.  A  booted  leg  swung  over  the  sill,  then 
a  other.  Tom  Seymour  swung  by  his  hands 
1  a  moment,  his  legs  slid  into  the  room,  and 
1  n  his  shoulders  and  arms,  and  finally  his 
hd. 

Meg  gave  a  cry  of  dismay.  Then,  seeing 
1  mistress  had  actually  admitted  this  man, 
s  clapped  her  hands  to  her  mouth,  and  her 
I  ind.  black  eyes  snapped  and  crackled.  They 
<■  Umued  to  do  so  while  her  mistress  and 

m  Seymour  had  words,  low  and  furious  on 
I  tryn's  part.  'J 

You  villain,"  she  whispered.  "How  dare 
J  i?  I  never  gave  you  a  moment's  notion  you 
c  lid  come  here,  like  this  " 

Tom  Seymour  was  closing  and  latching  the 
^  idow.  He  turned  and  said,  "Oh,  for  God's 
lush,  hush,  hush!"  He  sat  down  by  the 
%atryn  stood  glaring  at  him.  hands  on 
'  li I ps.  "If  you'll  cease  your  clacking  tongue 
f  a  moment,  Mrs.  Katryn,"  he  said  lazily, 
'  1  tell  you  why  I  came." 


Self-pity  automotlcally  ex- 
clude* the  fympathy  of 
other*,  for  they  know  they 
cannot  hope  to  match  the 
pity  you  feel  for  your*elf. 

BRENDAN  FRANCIS 


Something  important  it  was  then,  she  de- 
cided swiftly.  She  almost  blushed. 

He  noted  it;  he  said  wickedly,  "Did  you 
truly  think  that  I  was  nigh  mad  for  a  kiss  from 
you?  Or  that  I  couldn't  stay  away  from  your 
bedchamber?" 

"Of  course  not,"  she  cried  indignantly. 
"Oh,  how  could  you  think  thus?" 

"Something  in  your  manner  must  have  sug- 
gested it,"  he  said.  "But  no  matter."  He 
turned  to  look  at  Meg.  "Climb  up  on  the  bed, 
girl,  and  put  the  pillow  about  your  ears." 

Meg's  spine  grew  stiff,  and  her  beady  black 
eyes  snapped.  Tom  Seymour  grinned.  "I  do 
believe,"  he  said,  "that  she'd  listen  in  any 
case."  This  thought  amused  him  and  he 
laughed.  "My  dear  Mrs.  Katryn,"  he  said 
without  preamble,  "Hugo  saw  you  and  is 
aware  you  have  got  yourself  wed." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  Katryn's 
heart  plummeted  down  to  her  shoes.  "Oh, 
marry,"  she  breathed.  "Oh,  by  all  the  saints! 
What  in  God's  name  am  I  to  do?" 

Tom  Seymour  scowled.  "Hugo  is  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to  speak  with  Lord 
Borough  in  the  morn."  He  said  it  as  though  she 
should  know  how  silly  she  had  been.  "How 
little  able  you  are  to  read  yourself,  my  lady. 
One  should  know  what  one  values,  what  one 
wants." 

She  said  passionately,  "I  know  what  I  want 
now!"  Her  face  was  set  and  white,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed,  narrowed  and  calculating.  She 
breathed  hard.  Here  she  was  on  the  very 
threshold  of  stepping  into  Gainsborough  Hall 
as  its  lady.  She  had  already 
paid  the  price  for  it:  wed- 
ding a  man  almost  four 
times  her  age. 

"I'll  not  kill  him  for 
you."  Tom  Seymour  said. 

"I  think  not  of  blood- 
shed!" she  said. 

"You  look  it.  And  you 
look  just  as  guilty  as  Father 
Joseph  down  below  when 
he  wins  at  dice." 

"Father   Joseph?"  she 
asked.  Then  she  said,  "I 
wasn't  thinking  of  bloodshed,  truly!  But  you 
could  put  something  in  his  ale  so  he  would 
sleep  tomorrow  morn!" 

Tom  Seymour  shook  his  head.  "I  carry  no 
drugs  with  me,  my  lady."  He  looked  bored. 

"I  don't  dare  see  him  myself,"  she  said 
hopelessly.  Her  eyes  grew  full  of  horror.  "I 
must  think." 

"Sit  down,"  said  Tom  Seymour,  pushing 
forward  a  stool.  "I  can  do  nought  with  Hugo; 
he  just  listens  to  me  and  says  nought,  but  he 
might  listen  to  a  priest." 

He  watched  her  while  she  digested  what  he 
had  said,  while  she  added  and  calculated  and 
figured  out  what  she  must  do.  He  almost 
smiled. 

"Remember,"  he  said  softly,  "you  once 
loved  Hugo.  So  you  said." 

Virtue  spread  across  Katryn's  face.  "'Tis 
my  duty  to  my  husband  not  to  think  on 
Hugo." 

"How  convenient." 

She  gave  him  a  reproachful  look.  "I  don't 
expect  you  to  understand  duty,"  she  told  him. 
Then  she  pushed  that  thought  aside,  gazing  at 
him  speculatively.  She  rose,  and  retrieved  her 
small  purse.  Tom  Seymour  looked  into  the 
dying  flames.  When  she  returned  to  his  side, 
she  held  out  three  gold  pieces,  all  her  worldly 
wealth,  a  small  pearl  cross  and  Hugo's  ring. 
"Will  you  help  me?"  she  asked,  very  low.  "I 
want  you  to  see  this  Father  Joseph  you  spoke 
of.  Offer  him  these  to  tell  Hugo  'tis  God's  will 
I'm  wed." 

Tom  Seymour  raised  one  black  eyebrow. 
He  studied  her  a  moment.  "No,"  he  said 
flatly. 

Her  face  fell.  "Why  not?" 

"Because  I  have  a  peculiar  conscience  which 
I  shan't  trouble  to  explain  to  you.  I  subvert  no 
priests,  nor  bribe  a  man  of  God,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  bribable.  I  don't  know  exactly 
why,  Mrs.  Katryn.  but  it  sticks  in  my  throat." 
He  got  to  his  feet,  and  she  saw  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving. 

She  cried,  because  there  was  not  much  time, 
"Take  a  note  to  Father  Joseph  for  me  then!" 
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GOOD  BROWN 
BEEF  GRAVY 

ready  to  serve  in  so  many  ways 


Beef  In  Rice  Ring.  Brown  IH  cups  diced  celery  and  H  cup  minced  onion  in  2 
tbsp.  shortening.  Add  1  can  Franco-American  Beef  Gravy,  1  cup  cubed  cooked 
beef,  1  tsp.  prepared  mustard,  1  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce,  H  tsp.  salt,  dash 
pepper.  Simmer  20  min.  or  until  vegetables  are  tender.  Serve  in  ring  of  hot 
buttered  rice.   (Mix  rice  with  pimiento  or  parsley,  if  desired.)  6  servings. 


the  calories  of  homemade — 
made  with  lean,  juicy  beef 

Nicest  thing  about  these  meat-and-gravy  dishes  is  the 
way  men  dig  into  them.  Franco-American  Beef 
Gravy  adds  the  good  roasting-pan  flavor  of  home- 
made gravy — and  it's  always  ready  to  use.  Low  in 
calories,  too  (about  25  per  M  cup),  because  it's  made 
from  the  juices  of  lean  beef.  Try  this  smooth  brown 
gravy  now  in  one  of  these  tempting  meal-makers. 


:  F:ranCO' 

I'^merican 

Beef 
Gravy 


Meatballs  in  Gravy.  Lightly  mix  1  lb.  ground 
beef,  1  tbsp.  chopped  parsley.  Vi  tsp.  salt, 
dash  pepper;  shape  into  small  balls  (about 
16).  Brown  meat  balls  in  1  tbsp.  butter 
withlcan(4  oz.)  sliced  mushrooms,  drained. 
Add  1  can  Beef  Gravy;  simmer  about  15 
min.  or  until  meat  is  done.  4  servings. 


Meat  Loaf.  Mix  2  lbs.  ground  beef,  M  cup 
Beef  Gravy,  '2  cup  minced  onion,  cup 
bread  crumbs,  1  beaten  egg,  2  tbsp. 
chopped  parsley,  1  i,bsp.  Worcestershire 
sauce,  1  tsp.  salt.  Shape  into  loaf.  Bake 
1  hr.  at  350°  F.  Heat  remaining  gravy,  and 
serve  with  meat  loaf.  8  servings. 


AlVIERICAIM 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY 


ONE  FOR  YOU 
AND  ONE 
FOE 
[E 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURt-JAl 


HMY! 


L()\(  l\  SiTccii  Slar.  IKAWK  GRAIN,  and  In  i  (  I idiming daughter,  Jeanine. 
Liislic'-Cieni('  Sliampuo.  \\  liy  don't  yuu  and  your  daughter  try  it,  too? 


,ii|uid 


Try  new  Liquid  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
GET  TWO  FOR  99^ 


A  $1.20  VALUE 


JUST  SHAMPOO  ...  SET  WITH  PLAIN  WATER... 
AND   HAVE    LIVELY,   NATURAL-LOOKING  CURLS! 

Wonderful  new  Lustre-Creme  leaves  hair  shining  clean, 
yet  so  easy  to  manage,  any  hair-style  is  easy  to  set. 
Curls  are  springy,  waves  smooth  without  annoying  fly- 
away ends,  even  right  after  shampooing.  All  this,  thanks 
lo  Lustre-Creme's  exclusive  new  non-drying  formula! 


Lanolin-blessed- 
now  in  creme. 
lotion  and 
liquid,  too! 


4  OUT  OF  5  TOP  MOVIE  STARS  USE  LUSTRE-CREME  SHAMPOO 


(PRIl,  1959 
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He  shook  his  head.  He  said,  almost  bored, 
Poor  Hugo.  He  never  stood  a  chance  with 
lou  and  me  as  his  rascally  opponents,  did  he? 
|<low,  Mrs.  Katryn.  I'll  give  you  a  word  of 
yarning.  Never,  never  commit  to  paper  what 
ou  wouldst  not  have  known  to  any."  For  a 
3ng  minute  he  looked  down  at  her.  "I  shall 
;ll  Father  Joseph  you  will  be  waiting  to  see 
im  before  Mass  tomorrow  morn.  I  shall  tell 
im  you  wish  to  see  him  alone,  in  the  chapel, 
here's  no  harm  in  that ;  there  must  be  much 
ou  have  to  confess,  after  all.  And  I  hope  this 
i  all  worth  it." 

Before  she  could  say  good-by,  he  had 
pened  the  window.  She  saw  his  hands  reach 
ut  for  an  unseen  cornice,  and  then  he  was 
one.  She  ran  to  the  window.  She  could  hear 
im  descending,  using  the  thick  ivy.  Then  she 
card  him  drop  the  last  ten  feet. 

She  made  Meg  hush.  She  sat  down  before 
le  fire.  The  way  ahead  was  clear,  then.  She 
ould  see  Father  Joseph  early  tomorrow.  She 
ould  ask  him  to  sec  Hugo:  she  would  give 
im  all  the  money  and  the  few  jewels  she  had. 
■  it  failed  and  Hugo  spoke  out,  she  would 
ave  to  convince  Lord  Borough  that  Hugo 
as  lying. 

It  was  almost  dark  and  it  was  very  cold,  a 
;ep  biting  cold  borne  on  a  slirill  wet  wind, 
or  several  hours  Lord 
orough  had  spoken  of 
opping.  and  of  con- 
nuing  their  travel  in 
le  morn,  but  each  time 
ley  had  pushed  on. 
Katryn  was  conscious 
>t  so  much  of  wea- 
ness  as  of  discomfort, 
ar  a  while  during  the 
orning,  she  had  been 
joyed  up  by  her  suc- 
ssful  speech  with 
tther  Joseph.  She  was 
)le  to  bask  in  the  re- 
embering  of  a  task 


TRANSIENCE 

By  JOHN  IRVINE 

I'hv  U>v,vvs  of  lliiiiii  an-  low, 
^ikI  L^oniiosc  I iifilfcpsfu covers 
VikI  \*  iiuls  or<-4-iitiiri(;s  ha^o  piU-d 
I'lu-  uhirliii;;  It-aM-s  on  fjra^cs  of 
lox'i's. 


me,  and  an  im pleasant 
nsequence  averted. 
II  was  well;  the  sun 
one,  even  though 
lysically  it  did  not. 
It  hid  itself  behind 
eeping  clouds,  as 
ough  to  tell  the  visitor 
Lincolnshire  that  in- 
ed  here  was  a  land  of 
arby  sea  and  peat 
irsh  and  great  rivers. 
/e,  it   was  different 

)m  Kendal,  much  difterent.  But  soon  they 
ould  see  the  welcoming  lights  of  Gains- 
rough  Hall. 

Tis  on  a  slight  eminence,  nigh  the  river," 
>rd  Borough  shouted  across  the  wind, 
ainsborough  Hall  shoulcT  Be  within  sight, 
Jming  through  the  murk,  its  lights  bearing 
tness  of  comfort  and  warmth  for  the  re- 
rning  lord.  But  there  were  no  lights  ahead, 
d  he  made  an  exclamation  of  anger.  Katryn 
rned  to  look  at  him.  "There  are  no  lights," 
shouted,  waving  his  riding  crop. 
She  peered  ahead  too.  For  some  reason  dis- 
ly  struck  her.  They  rode  on,  the  pace  in- 
iased.  Was  it  possible  she  saw  a  huge  pile  of 
^use  in  the  distance,  through  leafless  trees, 
yond  a  graveled  drive?  She  craned  her  neck 
see;  a  ghostly  glimmering  came  from  the 
'>  of  a  tall  pile  of  house,  now  there,  now 
ne.  She  shivered.  Fearfully  she  tried  to  see 
eact.  for  indeed  this  was  Gainsborough. 
->  ^^ere  turning  into  the  curving  drive. 

went  up  toward  the  house,  the  whisper- 
;  sibilance  of  the  river  following  them.  There 
s  a  great  oblong  ahead.  Brick  it  was;  this 
isi  be  the  new  part.  The  great  doorway, 
nked  by  two  sets  of  windows  twenty  feet 
;h  and  almost  twenty  feet  wide — there  were 
torches  in  the  polished  niches  beside  the 
V  Yet  indeed  there  was  a  light  high  in  the 
10  the  left.  If  she  tilted  her  head  back 
jld  see  it. 

I  iTd  Borough  saw  it,  too,  and  even  in  the 
I  ^he  could  see  the  swift  anger  across  his 
le  leaped  from  the  saddle,  and  was  at 
rs,  hammermg  on  them  with  his  whip. 
'^'r>M,  speechless,  sat  quietly  on  her  horse. 


Look  Ufll  on  l»-aiil\  \tliil«- 
<la>. 

Drink  deep  iM-forc  the  luili 

So  i^ann  old  Omar,  and  lit-  si>;hed 
And  sippcti  his  uint — and  snioll 
I  ho  rost's. 


looking  at  the  silent  house.  Finally  one  of  the 
grooms  was  at  her  side.  She  dismounted  and 
came  slowly  to  stand  by  her  husband  in  front 
of  the  closed  doors. 

Then,  slowly  and  without  sound,  they  be- 
gan to  open.  Lord  Borough  took  her  arm. 
She  glanced  at  him  and  tentatively  put  one  foot 
forward.  She  was  icy  cold;  her  knees  trem- 
bled. Lord  Borough  was  impatient. 

"Come,  come !"  he  said  peremptorily.  "  'Tis 
just  that  mad  Lucy,  forgetting.  Soon  there 
will  be  light  and  warmth.  Come!" 

She  obeyed.  She  gasped  a  little,  for  what 
she  saw  mingled  with  his  words.  Fearfully 
Katryn  fastened  her  eyes  on  the  figure  in  black 
that  stood  before  them,  holding  her  candle 
high,  shielding  it  with  her  hand.  That  candle 
played  across  a  long,  narrow  face,  and  the 
face  possessed  a  pair  of  eyes  startling  in  their 
intensity.  The  mouth  of  the  face  was  moving; 
the  eyes  had  gone  past  Lord  Borough  and 
were  fastened  on  Katryn.  "Welcome  to  Gains- 
borough," the  moving  mouth  said.  The  eyes 
stared  at  her.  At  this  minute  the  candle  flame 
sputtered  and  died,  and  Katryn  uttered  a  cry 
of  terror. 

She  would  have  turned  and  run  if  Lord 
Borough  had  not  seized  her  arm.  He  pulled 
her  close  to  him,  and  raised  his  voice.  "Light," 
he  shouted.  "To  me,  Gib!"  Gib  was  his  per- 
sonal body  servant,  and 
Katryn    heard  Gib's 
feet,  running  across  the 
hallway.  It  was  a  huge 
hallway.  She  had  never 
seen  anything  like  its 
immensity.  Even  in  the 
light  of  one  candle  it 
stretched  ominous  and 
black  all  about. 

A  door  crashed,  and 
more  feet  could  be 
heard.  From  the  very 
back  came  a  man  with  a 
torch.  The  torch  came 
nearer.  Lord  Borough 
squeezed  her  waist. 
"Don't  fret,  sweet- 
heart," he  said.  "'Tis 
all  explained.  Lucy  for- 
got we  were  coming.  She 
is  saving;  shedidn't  light 
the  torches  or  candles." 

The  man  with  the 
torch  was  close  now.  In 
its  light  Katryn  could 
see  the  stairway,  rising 
fifteen  feet  from  her,  a 
heavily  carved  stairway 
with  painted  scutcheons  on  it.  And  now  she 
could  see  the  glitter  of  paint  on  the  paneling, 
gold  and  blue.  She  took  a  deep  breath.  Lighted, 
the  hall  would  be  beautiful. 

"You  see,  my  sweet."  Lord  Borough  said, 
proud  now,  as  her  eyes  roved  over  the  im- 
mense hall.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  appeared 
more  light.  An  older  woman  stood  up  there, 
with  a  branched  candelabra  which  she  set 
down  on  a  sideboard. 

"There's  a  gallery  there,"  Katryn  said  ex- 
citedly. Galleries  were  wonderfully  new. 
Ahead  of  her  loomed  an  open  door.  Within 
was  oak  paneling,  and  Lord  Borough  was  pro- 
pelling her  toward  it. 

"We'll  go  into  the  winter  parlor,"  he  said. 
"'Tis  a  warm  room,  and  we  can  sup  there." 

For  a  second  she  demurred ;  she  would  have 
preferred  to  go  right  to  her  chamber  and 
change  her  wet  clothes. 

Then  Lord  Borough  said,  "Nay.  I  know 
what  you  think.  But  I  wish  to  have  Mrs.  Daw- 
son properly  arrange  thy  chamber,  so  that 
there  are  no  more  bad  surprises."  He  said  it 
jokingly,  but  he  glanced  at  her.  and  she  saw 
not  his  glance.  Instead  she  saw  the  eyes  of 
Lucy  Borough,  deep-set  and  satisfied. 

Katryn  narrowed  her  own  eyes.  She  said 
sweetly.  "Marry,  we'll  economize  no  more  on 
light  and  candles,  dear  daughter."  She  swept 
ahead  of  Lucy  into  the  parlor,  showing  her 
neatly  who  had  precedence,  showing  Lucy  her 
back. 

But  when  Lucy  came  into  the  small  cabinet, 
lighted  now  and  with  a  fire  blazing,  Lucy  said, 
low  to  her  father,  "I  had  the  fires  laid  against 
your  coming,  my  lord." 
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NOW  IN  UNGUENTINE^ 

TWO  TIMES 

the  pain-relieving  medication  for 

FASTER  PAIN  RELIEF 

from  cuts  and  scrapes 

•  Stops  pain  on  contact— won't  ever  sting! 

•  Protects  "skinjuries"  from  infection  as  no  cream  or  liquid  can 

•  Starts  the  healing  while  it  stops  the  hurting. 

•  Keeps  gauze  from  sticking  to  tender  injuries. 


NEW  •  IMPROVED  •  STAINLESS 


OANT\SEPT\C  F\RST-A»D  DRESSING 
UNGUENTINE 
tv/m  DiANESTOL-7he  At/>9c/e P3inTieli&/&- 


New  from  Norwich  Research 
THE  FAMILY  FIRST-AID  ANTISEPTIC  FOR  CUTS,  SCRAPES,  AND  BURNS 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURN/ 


On  Baby:  CoHon-Oacron  Panli-Drett  Set.  Plosticized  ponts.  Snop-fostened  bock.  Pink,  azure,  yellow.  6  mos.-2  yrs.  $3.50. 


■5 


How  to  pretty  up  a  picture 

Grammy  sent  me  this  Cai-ter's  dress  set.  Now  we're  sending  Grammy  this  pictur 
Can  you  guess  who's  in  it?  "You're  as  pretty  as  a  picture  with  your  lacy  apron  ai 
flyaway  sleeves!"  said  Mommy.  "And  because  your  dress  is  Carter's  soft  cotton  ai 
Dacron  knit — long-weaiing,  no-iron  and  Carter -Set  not  to  shrink  out  of  fit — it  w 
still  look  fresh  and  pretty  on  Grammy's  next  visit!"  When  I'm  bigger,  I  can  write 
Grsimmy.  But  at  my  age,  says  Daddy,  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words! 


Left:  Toddlers'  Nevabind  Polo  Shirt.  Blue,  toast,  navy,  red. 
Sizes  1-4  yrs.  $1.69. 

Center:  Toddlert'  Boxer  Short.  Blue,  brown,  navy,  red.  Sizes 
1-4  yrs.  $1.00. 

Right:  Snap-Fattened  Two-Piece  Creeper.  Plasticized  pants. 
Blue,  red,  toast,  yellow.  6  mos.-2  yrs.  $3.50. 
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Katryn  took  the  time  to  look  at  her  closely. 
She  saw  the  great  ruby  cross  on  a  pearl  neck- 
lace Lucy  wore.  How  utterly  and  completely 
beautiful  it  was.  And  when  Lucy  curtsied  to 
her  father  and  then  kissed  him,  Katryn  saw 
gold'-lace  petticoats.  Marry,  she  said  to  her- 
self. She  had  nought  so  fine.  Gold  lace  on 
one's  ordinary  petticoat.  Or  had  she  truly  ex- 
pected them?  Why  would  one  wear  gold  lace 
when  guests  were  not  coming? 

Lord  Borough  was  saying,  "You  did  wrong, 
Lucy.  And  how  oft  must  I  command  you  not 
to  revisit  the  dead  past?  How  oft  must  1  forbid 
you  the  room?"  He  bent  his  stern  eyes  on  her, 
and  yet  his  face  softened.  His  voice  was 
kinder,  as  to  an  errant  child  who  has  been 
punished.  He  sighed  heavily.  "You  retire  now. 
Lucy.  You  need  sleep." 

"Aye,  my  lord,"  Lucy  said.  Then  she  turned 
her  black  gaze  on  Katryn.  She  stood  uncom- 
promising, silent. 

Angry,  annoyed  and  her  feelings  hurt, 
Katryn  stared  back.  Mean  horsy  wench,  she 
thought.  iVho  docs  she  think  she  is.  flaunting 
gold  lace  ?  Much  good  it  may  do  her.  too,  with 
those  long  shanks.  I've  iwver  seen  such  an  un- 
gainly creature.  And  she  must  he  t  wen' y- five,  at 
least. 

Katryn  threw  back  her  cloak.  Her  own  dress 
was  plain  gray  woolen,  for  riding,  but  it  fitted 
neat  and  tight  across  high  young  breasts,  and 
it  was  caught  up  at  the  side  for  fullness.  She 
walked  across  the  room.  At  the  fireplace, 
alongside  Lord  Borough,  she  took  her  place. 
From  that  vantage  point  she  surveyed  Lucy 
and  the  silence  in  the  small  room  deepened. 
!  Then  Lord  Borough  said  heavily,  insistent, 
"Kneel  for  your  lady  mother's  blessing,  Lucy." 

Lucy,  in  her  black  gown,  stood  as  thin  and 
stiff  as  the  black  poker  that  rested  alongside 
the  fireplace.  She  gave  her  father  a  look  of 
mute  appeal,  but  it  availed  her  not.  Dropping 
her  eyes,  she  knelt  as  she'd  been  bidden.  For  a 
moment  Katryn  was  shocked.  There  was  no 
need  for  this;  she  was  too  young  to  expect  a 
mother's  homage  from  Lucy. 

Pity  stirred  in  her;  she  laid  her  hand  on 
Lucy's  head.  She  said,  low,  "The  Lord  bless 
you  and  keep  you  this  night.  Sleep  well." 


Lucy  struggled  to  her  feet.  She  slipped  out 
of  the  room  like  a  wraith,  and  Katryn  spoke 
impulsively:  "Why  does  she  wear  black,  my 
lord?" 

Lord  Borough's  mouth  drew  down  at  the 
comers.  "She  mourns  her  mother,"  he  said. 

Katryn  felt  a  kind  of  cold  horror  come  over 
her.  She  said  slowly,  "But  it's  been  two  years!" 

Lord  Borough  nodded.  Then  he  said,  "As 
God's  my  witness,  Katryn,  if  you  could  help 
her,  I'd  be  in  thy  debt  forever  more!  If  you 

could  help  her  "  He  broke  off,  and  flung 

out  his  hands.  "But  no  one  can.  I  have  tried. 
Her  brothers  have  tried.  I  shall  explain  it  to 
you  later,  but  not  now,  not  now." 

He  looked  to  the  doorway,  and  Katryn  saw 
that  Thomas  and  Henry  were  there.  Lord 
Borough  pointed  his  finger  at  them.  "Just  say 
good  night  "  he  said  "Then  leave  us." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Thomas  es- 
sayed a  weak  smile,  which  did  not  quite  come 
off;  Henry  said.  "We  welcome  thee,  our  little 
mother."  He  bowed.  "In  the  mom  we  hope  to 
show  you  Gainsborough." 

"Good  night,  my  lady"  Thomas  said  stiffly. 
Then  he,  too.  bowed  and  they  were  both  gone. 

Katryn  felt  a  kind  of  chill  go  over  her. 
Lord  Borough  smiled,  his  creased  smile. 

He  said,  "You  find  me  peremptory?  Strict? 
You  will  see  I  must  be.  But  you,  my  little  one, 
I  adore."  He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  gently. 
"Fear  not,  my  sweet  We  will  go  upstairs  to 
thy  chamber  now.  I  have  had  it  redecorated 
for  thee  with  new  paneling  and  hangings.  I 
pray  you  like  them.  Come  now." 

He  took  her  arm.  Outside  in  the  great  hall- 
way lights  burned  on  the  brave  blue  and  gold. 
The  Gainsborough  crest  blazed  over  the  en- 
trance and  its  heraldic  devices  adomed  the 
great  stairway.  At  a  low  landing  the  steps 
branched  both  ways;  elegant,  Katryn  thought 
Step  by  step  she  went  up  to  the  top. 

The  little  desk  was  covered  in  pink  velvet. 
The  quills  were  plumed  and  pink.  The  inkwell 
was  silver  and  the  sander  gilt.  Katryn  dipped 
the  pen,  and  began  to  write. 

My  deal  est  mother:  The  messenger  who  will 
bring  this  should  reach  you  afore  Christmas,  so 
this  carries  our  best  wishes  and  our  heartiest 


greetings.  The  days  have  flown  past  with  so  much 
to  do.  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  all  that  has  happed 
betwixt  our  leave-taking  and  my  coming  here. 

The  hall  is  beautiful,  but  I  shall  not  describe 
it,  for  you  heard  what  my  lord  said  of  it,  and  it 
is  all  true.  I  have  a  waiting  woman,  Mrs.  Daw- 
son, who  is  fat  and  kind,  and  Meg  does  extreme 
well.  So  you  see  I  am  well  took  care  of.  I  have 
three  gentlewomen  too.  They  came  last  week, 
two  of  them,  and  one  three  days  ago.  Two  are 
sisters,  kin  of  the  Cobhams,  for  Alice  Cobham 
was  my  lord's  first  wife.  They  are  all  very  respect- 
ful, and  ofttimes  I  have  to  smile.  Imagine  me! 
At  first  I  could  not  give  them  orders,  but  now  it 
comes  easy. 

You  should  have  seen  the  state  of  the  manor 
here.  All  the  chests  needed  repacking,  and  airing 


THIS  is 
A 

PARE 
PUNCE 


TH\S  iS  A 

WATCHBlRD 

WATCHiMG 
A 

DUMCE 


By  MUNRO  LEAF 

How  foolish  can  a  Dare  Dunce  be?  All  anybody 
has  to  do  is  say  "I  dare  you"  to  do  something  and 
this  crazy  creature  will  try.  This  stupid  Dare  Dunce 
was  dared  to  jump  down  all  those  steps.  When  it 
gets  to  the  bottom  after  it  hits  those  steps  and 
breaks  its  leg  or  arm,  you  can  be  sure  it  won't  have 
that  silly  grin  any  more.  If  they  just  thought  for 
themselves  once  in  a  while  they  wouldn't  be  Dare 
Dunces. 

WERE  VOO  A  DARE  DUKC£  TH^S  ^^0^/TH  P 


and  fresh  herbs.  The  stillroom  looked  as  though 
it  had  never  been  cleaned.  From  butter>'  to  pantr>' 
to  kitchen  itself,  all  was  in  miserable  case.  So  I 
summoned  all  the  ser\ants,  and  I  told  them  all 
was  clean  as  a  pin  at  Kendal  and  it  shall  be  just 
as  clean  here.  All  the  keys  were  handed  over  to 
me  and  every  morn  and  every  eve  I  make  my 
rounds  of  inspection.  My  lord  is  very  pleased, 
also,  with  the  suppers  and  dinners  I  contrive. 

Acourse  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Bell,  and  Lucy 
don't  approve  of  what  1  do,  but  I  have  tried  to 
be  nice  with  them,  albeit  firm.  I  have  tried  hard 
with  Lucy.  I  sent  to  Lincoln  for  two  lengths  of 
goods  for  new  gowns  for  her,  for  she  was  still 
wearing  black!  I  told  her  she  must  put  her  black 
things  away.  Instead  I  found  her  secreting  them 
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ENTER  PUSS'n  BOOTS 

^'PICK  THE  LABEL'' 
5 25,000  SWEEPSTAKES! 

to  qualify. . .  simply  pick  the  genuine  Puss  'n  Boots  label 


WIN  ANY  OF  THESE  282 
WONDERFUL  PRIZES! 


SRANO  PRIZE: 


Owens  ■■2500- 
deluxe  inboard 
cruiser  or 
$6,000  cash. 


SECOND  PRIZE: 


Rambler  custom 
station  wagon. 


10  THIRD  PRIZES:  Philco  stereoplionic 

sound  system 

10  FOURTH  PRIZES:  Bell  &  Howell 

camera  projector 

10  FIFTH  PRIZES:  Philco  remote- 

piaure-tube  TV  set 

SO  SIXTH  PRIZES:  Schwinn  bicycle 

50  SEVENTH  PRIZES:  Hitachi  transistor 

radio  (  world^s  smallest) 

50  EIGHTH  PRIZES:  Certificate  for  $25 

worth  of  groceries 

100  NINTH  PRIZES:  One  year  supply  of 
Puss  'n  Boots 


SWEEPSTAKES  RULES 

1.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  June  15.  1959.  and  received  "o  later 
than  June  30,  1959.  All  wmners  will  be 
notified  by  mail  promptly  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  drawins.  Complete-  list  of  ah;- 
ners  will  be  on  file  at  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  Chicago  54.  Illinois. 

2.  This  Sweepstakes  void  in  Wisconsin. 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  and  any  other  state 
or  localiry  where  prohibited,  taxed  or  re- 
stricted by  law.  Otherwise  all  persons  m 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions may  enter  except  employees  of 
Quaker  Oats,  its  advertising  agencies.  The 
R.  H.  Donnelly  Corporation  and  their 
families. 


Coast  Fisheries  Division  of  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago  54,  III 


WHICH  IS  THE  GENUINE 
LABEL... NUMBER  1,  2  or  3? 

Here's  all  you  do  to  get  your  name  in  the 
drawing: 

1.  Decide  which  is  the  real  Puss  'n  Boots 
label. 

2.  'Write  the  number  of  the  genuine  label  on 
a  post  card,  letter,  the  coupon  below,  or 
free  entry  blank  from  your  grocer. 

3.  Mail  it  to  "Pick  the  Label,"  Dept.LJ29, 
Box  Q,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 

And  when  you  select  a  diet  for  your  pet, 
choose  nourishing  Puss  'n  Boots.  Its  formula 
of  fresh-caught  whole  fish,  selected  cereals, 
and  Vitamins  B.  and  E  means  healthy,  lovely 
cats... sturdy  little  kittens. 


PUSS'n  BOOTS 

Quality  makes  it  America's 

largest-selling  cat  food 


Packed  in  8-oz.  and  IS-oz.  sizes 


Mi.  THIS  BNTRV  SL.ANK  TOOAY  TO  | 


"Pick  the  Label,"  Depl.LJ29,Box  Q,  Chicago  77,  III. 

;  think  No   '>       genome  /obe/. 

NAME     

ADDRESS   

CiTY   ZONE  STATE  


LADIES'  HOME  JOuei 


Why  stop  with  salads  • 


v3  L>^e/A^iuA-^  xdjuxl- 

KRAFT 
IS/1  AVON  MA  I S  E 

No  other  mayonnaise  mixes  like 
Kraft's!  For  while  Kraft's  is  de- 
licious as  Is,  it's  specially  made 
to  blend  with  other  ingredients. 


Blend  Minute  Mustard  Sauce 
for  meats  or  vegetables  — 
easy  with  Kraft  Mayonnaise 

"Dress-up"  dressinj;  in  a  jiffy!  Blend  2  tbsps. 
Kraft  Salad  Style  Mustard  with  1  c.  Kraft 
Mayonnaise.  Creamier,  fluffier,  Kraft 
Mayonnaise  is  specially  made  for  blending. 
Trv  this  smooth,  marvelous  topping  on 
Halo  Ham  Ring:  Combine  H  c.  Kraft 


Mayonnaise.  1  beaten 


H  c.  chopped 


green  pepper  and  a  10!  2  oz.  can  of  cream 
of  celery  soup.  Add  4  c.  (1  lb.)  ground, 
cooked  ham  and  1  c.  fine  dry  bread  crumbs. 
Mix  well.  Pack  in  IH  qt.  ring  mold.  Bake 
at  .3.50°,  15  min.  Unmold.  Top  with  Sauce. 


Refreshing  on  fruit  salads: 
Orange  Blossom  Dressing 
made  with  Kraft  Mayonnaise 

Blend  a  bright  and  lovely  dressing  with  1 
cup  Kraft  Mayonnaise.  '4  cup  orange  juice 
and  1  tsp.  grated  orange  rind.  Delightful! 
Kraft's  is  true  mayonnaise.  Made  with  lots 
of  eggs  and  extra  egg  volks,  too.  Btil  it  lakes 
more  than  eggs  to  make  mayonnaise  mix  like 
Kraft's.  Onlv  Kraft's  own  blend  of  oils  and 
special  beating  process  can  give  such  velvet 
texture.  Trv  Orange  Blossom  Dressing  on 
this  salad:  fluffy  Kraft  Miniature  Marshmal- 
lows  and  golden  pineapple  tidbits  molded 
in  straw  berry  gelatin. 


Blend  Kraft  Mayonnaise  wit 
horseradish  for  an  intriguin; 
new  Molded  Sauce 


Here's  sauce  with  a  shape.  It's  a  zesty 
to  go  with  cheese,  ham  and  deviled 
This  mold  is  velvety  smooth  because 
Mavonnaise  is  specially  made  to  blend 
pletelv  with  other  ingredients.  And  \ 
find  that  Kraft's  never  curdles  or  sepai 
Soften  1  envelope  of  gelatin  in  '  2  e. 
.water.  Dissolve  and  cool.  Blend  with 
Kraft  Mavonnaise,  '3  c.  Kraft  Cream 
Horseradish,  '4  tsp.  each  of  salt  and  paj 
Fold  in  32  c.  cream,  whipped.  Pour  it 
qt.  ring  mold.  Chill  until  firm  and  urn 


J  / 


meal  for  Sunday:  Savory 
ken  Casserole  —  superb 
Kraft  Mayonnaise 

'  ... 

serole  with  company  airs!  Chicken  and 
ahles  nestled  in  cream  sauce  enriched 
easoned  with  delicious  Kraft  Mavon- 
Top  with  flaky  pastry  triangles  baked 
10  min.  at  125°.  For  casserole,  mix 
1  Kraft  Mayonnaise.  cups  medium 
sauce,  2  cups  cubed,  cooked  chicken, 
-0/.  can  sliced,  drained  mushrooms, 
-07.  package  frozen  French  cut  green 
.  cooked  and  drained.  2  tbsps.  chopped 
nto.  Blend  and  pour  into  8  inch  bak- 
'  .  Bake  at  325°,  30  min. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  101 

in  her  chest  in  her  bedroom.  I  had  to  order  her  to 
remove  them.  But  she  is  tractable,  even  though 
she  is  so  odd.  For  when  I  said  to  her,  "Why,  folks 
will  think  you're  daft,"  she  gave  me  the  most 
violent  look. 

That  was  the  day  I  found  out  the  mystery. 
When  I  got  the  keys  I  found  all  the  locks  right 
enough  save  one.  And  one  day  in  the  topmost 
story,  I  found  the  door  for  that.  I  was  looking 
for  a  storeroom.  And  when  I  went  in  and  the  key 
turned,  I  was  nigh  mad  with  fright  myself,  for 
what  should  it  be  but  the  small  chamber  that 
had  held  my  lord's  wife  for  the  last  two  years  of 
her  life.  She  was  utterly  mad,  I  think  she  must 
have  been!  There  was  a  bed  In  it,  with  gyves,  and 
you  could  see  where  she'd  gnawed  at  them.  It  was 


horrifying.  There  was  a  prie-dieu,  and  I  think 
that's  where  Lucy  was  the  first  night  we  came,  up 
there  praying. 

I  locked  the  door  and  the  key  is  on  my  chain 
so  Lucy  cannot  go  in.  But  she  is  most  strange.  I 
think  the  reason  she  wanted  to  wear  black  was 
for  penance,  for  her  brothers  have  told  me  she 
always  fought  with  her  mother.  So  I  said  to  her, 
"We'll  lock  the  room,  and  we'll  never  go  there 
again.  You  just  lock  it  out  of  your  heart,  and  we 
will  make  you  some  new  gowns."  She  cried, 
"How  can  I?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  can.  I  can 
lock  things  out,  and  if  I  can,  you  can." 

Katryn  laid  down  her  pen  for  a  moment. 
She  looked  at  the  words  she  had  written. 
Then  she  looked  over  to  her  gentlewomen, 


grouped  about  the  fire.  The  room  was  pretty 
and  just  as  it  should  be.  If  there  was  a  locked 
room  upstairs  where  a  madwoman  had  ago- 
nized out  her  days,  one  should  banish  it.  She 
picked  up  her  pen  again. 

Lord  Borough's  two  sons  are  very  kind  to  me. 
Henry  is  gay  and  sweet  with  words  and  always 
busy;  he  is  outdoors  even  in  the  most  inclement 
weather.  Thomas,  my  lord's  eldest  son,  is  quiet 
and  resened,  much  the  opposite  of  Henry.  He  is 
in  reality  the  manor's  bailiff,  riding  out  every  day 
to  supervise,  and  oversee  w  hat  is  being  done  and 
what  is  needed.  I  know  it  seems  odd  they've 
neither  wed,  but  I  sometimes  get  the  notion  that 
their  father  wishes  to  keep  them  about  him, 
although  they  could  bring  their  wives  here. 
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She  read  over  the  last  paragraph.  My  hand- 
writing is  neat  and  clear,  she  thought,  and  I 
wonder  if  some  of  my  disquiet  is  clear,  too,  for  I 
do  not  want  it  to  be.  Was  there  much  more  to 
tell?  Should  she  say  she  was  disappointec^, 
about  the  odds  and  ends  of  jeWelry  in  the  case 
that  Lord  Borough  had  handed  over  to  her? 
That  it  had  just  a  few  chains  and  that  Lucy 
had  already  taken  aU  the  best  pieces,  and  al- 
ways v^'ore  the  great  ruby  cross?  Every  time 
Katryn  saw  that  cross  swinging  over  Lucy's 
flat  bosom,  she  wanted  to  seize  it.  That  witch,  ■ 
Lucy,  she  made  every  day  unpleasant!  Look- 
ing as  though  she  hated  her!  It  wasn't  fair  to 
ask  normal,  happy  people  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  such  a  witch.  Her  mother  was 
mad ;  Lucy  probably  was,  too,  going  creeping 
around,  listening  at  doors,  and  her  voice  such 
a  whine  one  could  barely  tolerate  it.  In  some 
distress  Katryn  picked  up  her  pen  and  wrote 
furiously,  words  spattering  across  the  white 
paper: 

Ofttimes  Lucy  annoys  and  angers  me  so  I  don't 
know  what  to  say,  nay,  nor  how  to  control  my 
anger.  Yet  I  know,  my  dear  mother,  that  she 
is  my  lord's  only  daughter  and  I  know  how 
he  must  feel  about  her,  even  though  she's  so 
queer  and  distrustful.  Ofttimes  I  don't  know  what 
to  do! 

Another  sigh  rent  her,  yet  she  felt  a  trifle 
better.  Looking  down  at  her  scribbled  words, 
she  decided  to  end  her  letter: 

Pray  send  news  back,  and  pray  do  not  pa> 
my  messenger,  for  I've  recompensed  him  enough 
1  have  not  said  much  about  my  lord,  but  I  car 
tell  you  he  is  happy  and  well  and  so  am  I.  Will 
my  greatest  respects,  your  loving  and  obedien 
daughter,  Katryn,  Lady  Borough,  K.P 

She  rose.  She  said,  "I  go  to  the  chapel  to 
pray,  and  I  shall  include  all  of  thee  in  my 
prayers.  So,  mind  you,  be  good  whilst  I'm 
gone,  and  keep  busy.  When  I  return  we  shall 
practice  some  carols." 

They  all  rose  and  curtsied,  "Aye,  my  lady." 

On  the  heels  of  such  sweet  homage,  Katryn 
swept  down  the  long  gallery,  her  keys  swing- 
ing at  her  belt,  like  the  chatelaine  she  had  sud- 
denly become. 

The  chajjel  was  small  but  artfully  worked  in 
dark  wood,  with  an  arch  above  the  altar,  and 
a  stained-glass  window  through  which  the 
winter  sun  shone  warm.  Father  Blake,  Lord 
Borough's  chaplain,  knelt  on  the  first  step, 
and  when  he  heard  Katryn  enter  he  rose  rather 
laboriously. 

She  moved  proudly,  nearer  now.  Her  hood 
fell  back  and  she  made  no  movement  to  re- 
place it.  He  said,  "Cover  thy  head,  daughter. 
Hast  thou  forgot  you  are  in  the  Lord's  pres- 
ence?" 

The  great  eyes  gave  him  a  long  level  look 
Then  with  one  white  hand  she  rearranged  he 
hood.  She  stood  before  him;  he  got  the  swif 
impression  of  pride  and  impenitence.  Shi. 
blurted,  "I  have  come  to  confess." 

He  nodded.  "We  shall  seek  the  booth." 

She  said,  "No,  father.  I  want  to  speak  with 
thee  not  as  a  confessor  but  as  a  friend." 

Father  Blake's  face  set  in  sadness.  He  said, 
low,  "What  is  it  you  wished  to  speak  about 
my  lady?" 

"About  Lucy,  father,  and  how  I  can  exor- 
cise the  devil  in  me  that  hates  her  so." 

Father  Blake  said,  waving  his  hand,  "We 
should  seek  the  booth." 

"Why?"  asked  Katryn,  impatient.  "When 
you  know  me  and  I  know  you?  Why  must  I 
be  prisoned  in  that  booth?" 

"My  daughter,"  he  said,  "thou  hast  much 
to  learn  of  humihty." 

"I  am  repentful,"  she  said.  "Else  why 
should  I  come?" 

"Why,  indeed?"  he  asked  himself  and  her. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "about  Lucy,  father, 
that  I  may  be  some  measure  of  help  to  her  and 
thus  to  myself." 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  "She 
is  not  mad,  if  that's  what  you're  thinking.  She 
is  the  victim  of  wicked  emotions.  She  is  jeal- 
ous ;  she  envies  thee.  Her  mother  was  a  strange 
woman  and  she  and  Lucy  were  never  close.  It 
seemed  difficult  for  Lady  Borough  to  love 
Lucy.  In  turn  Lucy  worshiped  her  father.  She 
should  have  been  wed  long  ago.  I  urged  it,  but 
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heed  was  paid  to  my  words,  for  Lady  Bor- 
ugh  said  Lucy  was  unfit  for  marriage." 
His  tired  eyes  searched  Katryn's  face.  He 
ut  a  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "Kneel  with  me, 
daughter,  and  pray  for  forgiveness,  for 
yself  and  for  Lucy.  I  want  you  to  forgive 
ucy  and  her  envy  of  you.  When  you  are 
ne.  you  should  feel  free  of  thy  burdens." 
There  was  silence  in  the  small  chapel  that 
ung  heavy  over  their  kneeling  figures  and 
nt  heads.  Finally  Father  Blake  rose  and 
atryn,  seeing  from  the  corner  of  her  eyes  his 
obes  move,  rose  too.  She  murmured  a  word 
thanks. 

She  said,  "And  thou  art  sure,  then,  that 
he's  not  mad?" 

'Not  she.  She  is  not  the  one,"  he  said, 
hinking  not  on  his  words  nor  what  they  im- 
lied.  "Go  with  God,"  he  said,  and  turned 
ack  to  the  devotions  that  her  coming  had  in- 
rrupted. 

Katryn  made  her  way  from  the  chapel 
ough  an  old  doorway  into  the  oldest  part 
»f  the  hall.  She  stood  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
tassageway  that  skirted  along  the  great  hall, 
ihe  came  to  a  flight  of  narrow  steps. 

Up  there,  at  the  top,  was  the  locked  room. 
ihe  swallowed.  Lady  Borough  must  have 
quite,  quite  mad  to  have  had  to  be  cuffed 
b  her  bed,  by  hands  and  feet.  Mayhap  she 
lad  tried  to  do  away  with  herself— or  harm 
[nother.  Kafryn  gave  the  stairs  another  sur- 
[eptitious  glance.  In  the  distance,  was  it  pos- 
ible  to  hear  the  mad  cries  of  a  demented 
/oman?  The  words  of  Father  Blake  echoed  in 
er  ears,  "She  is  not  the  one."  If  Lucy  was 
ot,  who  was?  Were  they  living  with  a  mad- 
lan  they  didn't  know? 


There  It  nothing  to  like  a  wite  man 
at  a  fool  who  holdt  hit  tongue. 

ST.  FRANCIS  OE  SALES 


/  niusi  go  on,  she  told  herself.  She  gathered 
|p  her  skirts.  Then  she  stood  paralyzed  with 
bar.  Someone  was  coming  down  the  steps, 
pmeone  with  a  heavy  tread.  She  knew  she 
nould  run.  but  she  did  not.  Fear  and  curiosity 
eld  her  and  she  waited,  hardly  breathing,  till 
t  last  she  saw  who  it  was. 

"Thomas,"  she  said  "Thomas!"  She  stared 
t  him,  and  backed  away. 

His  eyes,  like  Lucy's,  were  black  and  he 
azed  at  her  blankly  for  a  second.  Then  he 
aid,  "What  do  you  here,  Katryn?" 

She  gave  a  shaky  laugh.  "You  startled  me. 

was  coming  from  Father  Blake." 

"Oh,"  he  said.  'Well,  do  not  stand  here. 
rou'U  catch  cold."         ,  , 
I  This  evidence  of  his  concern  was  heartening. 
|I  know,"  she  said. 

I  They  walked  together  into  the  great  dining 
Lall.  There  they  parted,  Thomas  going  to  his 
hoset  where  he  kept  his  accounts  and  Katryn 
Ip  the  great  stairway  to  her  chambers.  When 
ne  was  halfway  up,  she  remembered  she 
ladn't  asked  Thomas  what  he  had  been  doing 
kere  himself. 

I  Katryn  was  removing  the  Christmas  deco- 
Btions.  Holly  and  ivy  and  great  pine  branches 
By  piled  on  the  floor.  Snow  lay  on  the  bare 
lUls  and  pasturelands.  The  banks  of  the 
frent  were  slippery  with  ice.  All  the  gifts  had 
leen  given,  and  Katryn  had  a  new  gold  chain 
vith  a  gold  pomander,  and  four  new  pairs  of 
Doves.  She  had  a  new  gold  damask  underskirt 
Irom  Lucy,  and  had  even  been  able  to  give 
Lucy  a  kiss  in  thanks. 

I  Katryn's  mother  had  sent  gifts  for  New 
wear's.  Her  sister  Anne  had  sent  six  linen-and- 
lice  handkerchiefs  and  her  mother  a  purse  for 
ler  girdle  with  three  gold  nobles.  The  familiar 
Bce  of  her  mother's  messenger  had  made 
■Latryn  a  little  homesick.  They  had  fed  him, 
Ind  listened  to  the  news  from  Greenwich, 
Brhere  her  mother  was  staying. 
I  Katryn  had  a  letter  from  her  cousin,  Cath- 
■rine  Strickland,  whom  everyone  called  Cat. 
Kat  was  widowed  and  had  a  son  and  she  lived 
Hear  Kendal.  She  wrote  it  had  snowed  heavily 
nil  during  December :  "From  the  windows  you 


can  see  nothing  but  snow.  We  even  had  diflfi- 
culty  cutting  the  yule  logs." 

Katryn  was  reading  the  letter  to  her  hus- 
band. "If  this  Cat  is  a  widow,  why  don't  you 
ask  her  to  come  visit  us?"  Borough  asked. 

"I  wanted  to,  my  lord,"  Katryn  said  joy- 
fully. "May  I  write  her  back  with  her  own 
messenger?" 

"Certainly,"  Borough  said.  He  was  afraid 
she  was  lonely.  "I'm  sorry  I  must  leave  you  so 
oft." 

"I  like  you  to  be  important,"  she  said  seri- 
ously. "I  warrant  most  wives  who  see  more  of 
their  husbands  aren't  as  proud  of  them  as  I 
am  of  you." 


Borough  said,  "My  sweet  wife." 

Katryn  was  silent.  Borough  went  on.  "I 
shall  be  gone  two  weeks."  He  was  the  king's 
warden  of  Pontefract  Castle,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  see  to  its  armaments,  and  check  over 
its  muster  and  rolls  for  the  crown.  "When  1 
come  back,  we  shall  go  to  Tansfield.  The 
manor  is  part  of  your  jointure,  and  I  wish  you 
to  see  it."  Lord  Borough  rose  and  went  to  the 
fire,  and  stirred  it.  "Wilt  ha'  wine?"  he  asked. 

Katryn  said  that  she  would  not  relish  it. 
The  faintest  shadow  crossed  her  face.  Borough 
swung  around,  cup  in  hand,  to  watch  her. 
She  looked  pale,  and  she  had  been  eating  little. 
"You  need  fresh  air  and  sunshine,"  he  said 


flatly.  "Promise  me  you'll  ride  out  tomorrow. 
You  could  go  part  way  with  me." 

The  morning  was  frosty  and  clear.  The 
January  sun  had  outdone  itself  and  its  shafts 
fell  warm  on  brow  and  cheek. 

After  the  riders  had  covered  about  seven 
miles.  Lord  Borough  called  a  halt,  and  leaned 
over  from  his  high  saddle  to  kiss  his  wife's 
gloved  hand  and  whisper  a  word  of  farewell. 
Then,  with  a  flourish  of  caps,  they  were  gone 
down  the  rutted  road  and  Lucy  and  Katryn 
were  alone. 

Katryn  said  nothing  and  wheeled  her  horse. 
Lucy  trotted  at  her  side,  saying  nothing  either. 
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The  grooms  were  galloping  ahead.  Katryn 
called  out  to  them,  but  apparently  they  did 
not  hear. 

Lucy  said,  "I  told  them  to  ride  ahead." 
Katryn  checked  her  horse  with  her  knees. 
"Why?" 

"I  wished  to  have  a  word  with  you,"  Lucy 
said.  "You  dismissed  the  cook's  helper  that  I 
depended  on,  that  was  so  deft  with  the  medi- 
cine making  and  herbs!" 

Katryn  retorted,  "Marry,  he  was  about  the 
kitchens  half  naked,  dressed  in  a  lewd  fashion, 
and  unlit  to  be  wi'  the  maids!" 

Lucy  said  coldly,  "What  have  you  done 
with  him?" 


"I  should  ha'  had  him  soundly  beat," 
Katryn  said.  "I  sent  him  to  take  care  of  the 
pigs  where  he  belongs." 

"Oh,"  Lucy  said  with  some  relief.  "Look 
you,  m'lady,  if  I  find  fit  attire  for  him,  I  should 
wish  to  have  him  in  the  kitchen,  for  which  he's 
been  well  taught."  She  paused.  "He  is  most 
odd,  I  grant,  but  I  have  taken  an  interest  in 
him  since  he  was  young.  And  now  no  one  can 
understand  him  save  me." 

Katryn  shot  Lucy  an  appraising  glance. 
"If  I  consent,  he  must  scrub  himself  and  have 
the  barber  cut  his  hair." 

"Pray  try  to  be  merciful."  Lucy  clenched  her 
hands  on  the  reins. 


Katryn  said  sharply,  "How  dare  you  speak 
thus!"  She  spurred  her  horse,  and  as  she  did 
she  felt  a  rush  of  blood  to  her  head  and  she 
swayed  in  the  saddle.  She  caught  hold  of  the 
pommel.  Lucy  leaned  over,  staring  at  her. 
Katryn  murmured,  "I  feel  faint."  She  tried  a 
deep  breath,  and  her  head  cleared  a  little.  She 
met  Lucy's  eyes  and  they  were  dark  and  full  of 
venom.  She  bent  over  like  a  falcon  ready  to 
strike,  and  seized  Katryn's  bridle. 

Katryn  struck  at  her  hand  viciously  with 
her  whip.  She  was  breathing  fast  in  sudden, 
inexplicable  terror.  The  grooms  were  nowhere 
in  sight.  She  had  struck  at  Lucy's  arm,  hard, 
bringing  the  riding  whip  down,  and  raised  it 
again.  Lucy  backed  away  and  Katryn  spurred 
her  horse  and  galloped  ahead. 

She  could  hear  Lucy's  horse  coming  be- 
hind. She  shouted  to  the  grooms,  a  long  high 
shout:  "Halloa,  halloa,  there!" 

Merciful  God.  she  muttered  to  herself,  for 
one  of  them  heard  her.  She  saw  them  wheel 
their  horses  and  at  the  same  moment  Lucy 
galloped  up  alongside  her.  Waves  of  dizziness 
went  over  Katryn.  For  fear  of  falling  she 
checked  her  steed.  There  was  no  danger  now, 
for  the  grooms  were  pounding  toward  them. 
She  slowed  her  horse  to  a  walk,  and  Lucy  did 
the  same. 

Katryn  could  hardly  speak.  "Thou  rt  mad," 
she  whispered,  her  huge  golden  eyes  fixed  on 
Lucy's  face. 

Lucy  sat  stiff  and  frozen.  "Nay,  thou  art," 
she  muttered,  holding  her  arm.  "You  struck 
me." 

"Aye,  and  I'll  do  it  more  if  you  come  near 
me,"  Katryn  said.  The  grooms  arrived.  "I  am 
faint,"  she  said,  low. 
"Pray  lead  my  horse." 

Katryn  was  well 
enough  at  suppertime 
to  dine  in  the  hall.  She 
sat  on  the  bench  next  to 
her  husband's  empty 
chair,  her  back  to  the 
fire.  But  halfway 
through  the  meal,  she 
began  to  have  pain  and 
nausea  again.  "I'll 
leave  you,"  she  mur- 
mured. She  stood  un- 
steadily. 

Thomas  was  very  concerned.  He  gathered 
her  up  in  his  arms,  Lucy  and  Henry  running 
alongside.  When  he  lay  her  on  her  bed,  she 
looked  up  at  his  face,  and  then  to  Lucy  and 
Henry.  "Pray  leave  me,"  she  muttered  weakly. 

Tie  next  morning  she  felt  better.  She 
washed,  and  IVIeg  was  poking  up  the  fire,  and 
Mother  Dawson  was  brushing  her  hair,  when 
Lucy  knocked  on  the  door. 

She  had  brought  breakfast  for  Katryn.  It 
was  carried  by  Wat,  and  Lucy  had  indeed 
dressed  him  fitly.  Lucy  said,  "Oh,  my  lady,  I 
hope  you  feel  better  this  morn!  And  I  have 
brought  food.  There  is  warmed  wine,  and  a 
fresh  egg  cooked  in  butter,  and  neat  little 
planchets  of  white  bread.  And  in  a  hot  pewter 
dish,  sizzly  slices  of  pork.  I  wanted  to  show 
you  how  well  Wat  cooks." 

"Thank  you,  but  get  him  hence,"  Katryn 
said  fretfully.  She  realized  that  Meg  and 
Mother  Dawson  were  looking  at  her  strangely, 
but  she  didn't  care. 

"He's  but  a  poor  speechless  thing,  my 
lady,"  Lucy  said.  Wat  had  gone.  Katryn  saw 
that  Lucy  wore  a  bandage  of  linen  on  her 
arm.  Lucy  gave  a  curtsy  and  withdrew.  The 
door  closed.  Katryn  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Mother  Dawson  said,  "Mistress  Lucy  says 
you  struck  her  by  mistake." 

"I  did  it  apurpose,"  Katryn  said.  "She  was 
about  to  push  me  from  my  horse!"  She  bit 
her  lip  and  sipped  the  wine.  It  tasted  good. 

Mother  Dawson  said  mildly,  "Mayhap  you 
think  too  ill  of  her,  my  lady.  I  knew  her  when 
she  was  but  a  babe." 

"I  wish  you'd  strangled  her  in  her  cradle," 
Katryn  said  and  Meg's  eyes  bulged. 

"Nay,  nay,  thou'rt  not  thyself,"  Mother 
Dawson  said  worriedly. 

Katryn  felt  a  stab  of  pain.  "I'm  going  to  be 
sick,"  she  cried.  She  pushed  aside  the  tray  and 
stood  up. 

After  the  retching  was  over,  she  sank  down 
on  the  bed.  She  picked  up  the  wine  cup  and 


smelled  it.  She  knew  now,  suddenly,  what  was 
the  matter!  She  opened  her  mouth  to  speak 
and  shut  it.  Mother  Dawson  wouldn't  believe 
her!  Even  Meg  wouldn't!  Here  she  was,  in  this 
great  manor  house,  and  she  was  being  poi- 
soned and  no  one  would  believe  her  if  she  told  " 
them! 

White  and  worn,  Katryn  stayed  in  bed  all  I 
day.  In  the  afternoon  a  messenger  arrived 
bringing  a  letter  from  Cat  Strickland.  She  was 
coming.  Katryn  burst  into  helpless  tears  of  re- 
lief. 

Then  she  began  to  plan.  She  would  stay  in 
her  room  on  plea  of  sickness  and  she  would 
eat  nothing  but  bread.  Could  the  bread  be 
poisoned?  she  wondered.  She  would  ask  Meg 
to  get  a  fresh  loaf  right  as  it  came  from  the 
oven,  to  make  sure  Wat  had  had  no  hand  in 
its  baking.  And  she  would  eat  apples  and 
nuts. 

In  two  days  she  felt  better.  In  a  week  she 
had  had  no  trouble  save  a  little  dizziness, 
That  week  Cat  came.  Katryn  flew  down  the 
great  stairway,  and  Cat  took  her  in  her  arms. 
They  had  known  each  other  since  they  were 
little  children.  Cat  brought  Westmorland 
right  into  Gainsborough  Hall. 

Katryn  wiped  her  eyes.  "Thou'rt  just  the 
same,'  she  breathed,  "just  as  pert  and  pretty 
as  ever!" 

Cat  bridled  and  tossed  her  head.  "You  are  a 
flatterer." 

Katryn  giggled.  Henry  looked  at  her  with 
surprise  and  relief.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
heard  Katryn  laugh  for  some  time.  He  made 
his  way  up  the  stairway  behind  the  two 
women.  Absently  he 
noted  Cat's  neat  ankle 
ascending  the  stairs 
ahead  of  him.  Ab- 
sently he  became 
aware  she  was  a 
widow,  with  a  seven- 
year-old  son.  and  that  , 
she  was  the  mistress  of 
the  Sizergh  Castle. 
When  he  laid  down 
Cat's  little  box  which 
he  had  carried  for  her, 
he  took  Cat's  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

"I'm   glad  you 
came  here  to  Gainsborough."  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  Cat  said  demurely  her  round 
face  full  of  good  humor,  her  cheeks  dimpled. 
"I'm  glad,  too!" 

It  was  wonderful,  Katryn  thought,  how 
quickly  she  had  regained  her  spirits  since  the 
very  minute  Cat  had  set  foot  in  Gainsborough 
Hall.  She  showed  Cat  all  her  treasures. 

They  had  supper  in  the  great  hall.  There  i 
was  much  laughter  and  songs  and  wine  and  i 
beer.  Henry  was  careful  to  give  Cat  fine  choices  . 
of  fowl  and  meat.  Lucy  sat  up  straight  and  i 
smiled  once  in  a  while.  But  Cat  was  tired  after 
her  journey,  and  covered  her  mouth  politely 
when  she  could  no  longer  restrain  a  yawn.  She 
and  Katryn  were  going  to  share  a  bed,  so  ■ 
Katryn  suggested  they  seek  it.  Henry  lingered 
over  his  good  night  and  Cat  was  still  smiling 
after  he  left  the  room. 

She  sat  down  on  the  stool  before  the  fire  i 
and  gazed  at  Katryn  critically.  "Henry  said  ' 
you  had  not  been  so  gay  in  some  time.  What's 
been  amiss.  Katryn?" 

"I've  not  felt  well,"  Katryn  said  slowly. 
"And  Lucy  upsets  me." 

"Aye,  I  can  see  that.  She  is  probably  jeal- 
ous, but  she  is  rather  pitiful." 

Katryn  said,  low,  "Do  you  think  she  would 
try  to  harm  me.  Cat?  Sometimes  I  fear  for  my- 
self at  her  hands!  I've  been  so  ill,  so  weak  and 
faint  and  nauseated,  and,  marry,  after  a  break- 
fast she  brought  me,  I  retched  and  retched!  I 
am  a  little  afeared  "  Her  voice  trailed  off. 

Cat  rose.  She  patted  Katryn's  shoulder. 
"Why,  Katryn  Parr,"  she  said  slowly,  arid  she 
was  shaking  her  head  in  disbelief,  "how  could 
you  not  see  what's  the  matter?"  She  giggled  a 
little.  "Look  at  thyself.  Why,  you're  blossom- 
ing out  and  getting  rounder,  and  you're  go- 
ing to  have  a  baby!" 

Katryn  stared  at  her.  "Marry,  I  never 

once  "  She  shook  her  head  from  side  to 

side. 
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a.  THE  TIPS;  in  Buttermilk  Daisy  perf  with  Neutral  smooth  trim,  or  White  Daisy  perf 
with  Tan  smooth  trim.  b.  THE  IMPERIAL:  in  Neutral  smooth  leather  or  Black  Patent, 
c.  THE  AVON:  in  Neutral  smooth  leather  with  contrasting  trim.  Also  in  Black  Patent. 
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Cat  said,  "If  I  were  thee,  I'd  go  to  chapel 
tomorrow.  And,  besides  praying  to  our  blessed 
mother  for  your  babe,  I'd  go  to  confession 
and  tell  your  chaplain  you  thought  wicked 
thoughts  about  your  daughter  Lucy." 

Katryn  dropped  her  hands,  and  her  eyes 
narrowed  a  bit.  "I  still  think  she  would  like  to 
kill  me."  But  her  voioe  trailed  off. 

"Well,"  said  Cat,  getting  up,  "I'm  going  to 
try  to  like  her,  and  make  her  like  me.  I'm  go- 
ing to  try,  and  I  think  you  should  too.  And 
now  you'd  best  get  thee  to  bed.  You  need 
sleep.  When  does  Lord  Borough  return?" 

"In  two  or  three  days,"  Katryn  said.  "Pray 
thee.  Cat,  say  nought  to  anyone!  About  me 
and  the  babe!" 

Katryn  wakened  early;  she  stirred  luxuri- 
ously, for  in  the  winter  there  was  no  greater 
luxury  than  to  lie  snug  and  warm  in  bed.  She 
wakened  Lord  Borough.  He  smiled  at  her 
sleepily,  and  asked  in  a  foggy  voice  what  she 
did  astir  so  early. 

Katryn  laughed.  "I'm  so  hungry,"  she  con- 
fessed. "You  know  what  I  crave?  Wood- 
cocks. Stuffed,  with  gravy.  I  could  cat  six 
woodcocks.  I  wonder  why  it  is  I  crave  wood- 
cocks?" 

Lord  Borough,  thoroughly  awake  now, 
laughed  aloud.  "You  shall  ha"  Ihcm,  swecl- 
hcarl."  He  continued  to  chuckle,  and  drew 
back  the  bed  curtains.  "The  sun's  hardly  up," 
he  said,  "and  you're  dreaming  of  food.  That 
must  be  a  big  knave  you  carry."  He  chuckled 
again  and,  regarding  her  fondly,  got  out  of 
bed.  She  hcaril  him  open  the  chest  where  he 
had  laid  his  hunting  jackets.  After  a  while  he 
returned,  fully  ilressed.  "Arc  you  gt)ing  to 
stay  there  in  bed  whilst  I  go  hunting  wooil- 
cocks?"  he  asked.  "Or  are  you  going  to 
breakfast  with  me?" 

"Acoursc  I'm  gt)ing  to  breakfast  with  you." 
Katryn,  yawning  deeply,  rose  anil  dressed. 

An  hour  later  the  hunting  parly  galloped 
off.  Katryn  went  back  to  the  solar  and  sewed, 
for  the  whole  household  was  employed  in  the 
outfilling  of  the  expectcil  hahe.  Hut  when  the 


sun  was  well  up  she  put  on  her  cloak  and  went 
out  to  the  inner  garden,  sheltered  behind 
stone  walls.  There  were  two  stone  benches. 
Katryn  sat  down  on  one  of  them  and  felt  the 
sun  on  her  face.  Soon  her  needle  was  flashing 
back  and  forth. 

But  the  day  that  had  begun  well  proceeded 
badly.  The  great  hall  was  being  swept  of  its 
old  rushes  and  new  ones  strewed,  and  in  the 
work  one  of  the  men  had  become  provoked 
with  Wat  and  had  cracked  him  on  the  skull 
with  a  broom  handle.  He  lay  unconscious, 
with  his  blood  spreading  through  the  pile  of 
dirty  rushes.  Lucy  rushed  to  Katryn. 

Wat  was  carried  to  his  pallet  and  his  head 
cleaned  and  bandaged  and  an  unaccustomed 
tot  of  brandy  administered,  and  Katryn  went 
back  to  her  bench  in  the  garden.  A  black  cat 
was  sitting  on  her  sewing.  She  gave  a  cry  of 
alarm,  and  Cat  Strickland  came  rushing  out. 
She  shooed  the  cat  away. 

"'Tis  a  bad  omen,"  Katryn  said.  She  was 
moody  and  depressed. 

Cat  murmured.  "We'd  best  go  in." 

Kalryn  gathered  up  her  sewing  and  stood 
up.  A  crack  of  thunder  rolled,  and  both 
women  jumped.  Katryn  hurried  toward  the 
gate.  "I  hope  m'lord  soon  comes  home,"  she 
cried. 

After  dinner  Katryn  went  to  her  room  and 
lay  on  her  bed.  but  unease  plagued  her.  The 
hall  was  icy  when  she  went  out  to  descend  to 
the  co/iness  of  the  paneled  winter  parlor.  A 
bright  lire  was  burning  there  and  she  sent  one 
of  her  gentlewomen  to  fetch  wine  and  wafers. 
Kalryn  sal  in  Ihe  window  seal,  with  cushions 
behind  her  back  lo  protect  her  from  drafts. 
She  kept  listening  for  Ihe  sounds  which  would 
herald  Ihe  return  of  Ihe  hunting  parly. 

"I  wish  by  Ihe  Virgin  I'd  never  dreamt  o" 
woodcocks."  she  said  lo  Cat. 

The  genllewoman  named  Maud  came  over 
and  solicitously  slid  a  foolslool  under  Kat- 
ryn's  feel.  She  thanked  her,  and  reflcclcd  how 
sweet  anil  pleasant  a  wench  was  Maiiil.  and 
she  had  a  hundred  pounds  for  her  dowry. 

"Maud.  I  want  lo  gel  thee  wed  afore  Ihe 
summer." 
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Maud  smiled  and  straightened  a  little  and 
Katryn  told  her  not  to  drop  a  stitch  thinking 
about  a  May  wedding.  Cat  went  on  to  say 
what  a  lovely  month  was  May,  to  think  on  the 
sunshine  and  the  fresh  smell  of  the  earth  and 
the  flowers,  and  all  the  time  Katryn  was  listen- 
ing for  distant  sounds.  She  pricked  herself 
with  a  needle  and  swore  a  little  oath. 

Cat  started  for  the  door  to  listen,  for  some- 
thing was  amiss.  There'd  been  no  shouts  nor 
horns,  yet  Cat  could  hear  Henry's  tread.  She 
left  the  room  and  saw  Henry.  He  was  white- 
faced  and  he  was  saying  something  to  Lucy. 
Cat's  eyes  flew  back  to  Katryn,  who  was  com- 
ing slowly  down  the  hall. 

Lucy  turned.  "It's  my  father,"  she  said 
clearly.  "He  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  He's 
in  the  abbey  of  the  Franciscan  friars  down  the 
river.  He  is  dead."  She  raised  her  finger  and 
pointed  to  Katryn.  "You  killed  him."  Lucy 
turned  and  made  her  way  up  the  great  stair- 
way to  her  chamber. 

In  disbelief  and  horror  Cat  turned  to 
Katryn  and  put  her  arms  around  her.  Be- 
tween Henry  and  Cat,  they  took  her  back  to 
Ihe  room  she  had  left,  where  the  fire  still 
burned  bright  and  welcoming. 
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atryn  was  dressed  completely  in  black. 
Her  veil  covered  her  hair  and  her  white  face, 
and  a  sable  pall  streamed  from  her  shoulders 
to  the  lips  of  her  black  velvet  slippers.  The 
great  house  was  full  of  family  and  friends  who 
had  come  to  mourn  and  lay  Lord  Borough  to 
rest  under  the  floor  of  the  great  cathedral  at 
Lincoln. 

Kalryn  had  prayed  kneeling  at  the  side  of 
his  bier  and  each  lime  her  lips  stopped  moving 
the  remembrances  of  him  would  be  like  sharp 
agonizing  thrusts.  She  would  repeat  her  end- 
less prayers.  Henry  would  come  and  find  her 
there,  and  lead  her  away. 

"He  suffered  not,"  Henry  said  over  and 
over. 

"Aye,  ye  told  me,"  she  would  answer. 
"'Tis  God's  will,"  Henry  said. 
"If  I  hadn't  wished  for  woodcocks,"  she 
cried  out  helplessly. 


"Nay,  nay,  wench;  'twas  the  child  you  earn 
made  ye  wish,  and  that's  the  Lord's  will  too.'- 

Katryn  could  neither  believe  it  nor  aecep' 
it.  Each  day  was  slowly  mounting  horror  tha. 
what  had  happened  was  final.  As  the  child  sht 
carried  grew  in  her  body,  he  would  be  forevei 
fatherless.  Wildly,  Katryn  wrestled  with  final 
ity  for  the  first  time.  There  was  nought  sht 
could  do  but  accept.  Vainly  she  beat  her  wing:; 
against  the  rock. 

She  ate  almost  nothing.  Her  huge  eye' 
burned  fiercely  and  full  of  desperate  frustration 
"If  only  I'd  been  there,"  she  would  cry. 

"What  could  you  ha'  done?"  Thomas  wouk 
cry  back,  driven  too.  He  rose  to  his  feet' 
harried.  "Oh.  Jesus!"  He  threw  back  his  head 
and  implored  his  Saviour,  flinging  out  hil 
hands. 

"It  is  almost  supper,"  Cat  put  in,  coming  t( 
stand  by  Katryn,  who  cried,  "I  cannot  eat 
Not  a  morsel!" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Cat,  driven  too.  "I  ha 
lost  my  husband  too.  And  I  acted  not  thi 
way!" 

Katryn  whirled  on  her,  fury  in  her  eyes.  Sh 
caught  her  lip  between  her  teeth  and  bit  hard 
so  the  blood  flowed.  Thomas,  transfixed  will 
alarm,  breathed  fast. 

Cat  said  desperately,  "Look  you,  my  lad\ 
Tomorrow  is  my  lord's  funeral.  Already  the- 
are  guests  within  these  walls!  You  cannot  a. 
thus!" 

"I  shall  act  as  I  please!"  Katryn  shoute 
"D'ye  dare  challenge  my  right?  I  am  t! 
widow!  I  am  the  widow!  Are  you?"  S 
pointed  her  finger  at  Cat  and  a  great  si 
shook  her  body. 

Cat  flew  to  the  door.  "Henry!"  she  cali^ 
desperately. 

Katryn,  suddenly  overwhelmed,  sank  dov 
onto  the  floor  in  a  billowing  heap  of  lace,  ai 
black  gown,  and  bright  head.  Her  shouldei 
shook. 

"Oh,  God,  what  shall  I  do?"  she  moanei 
Her  white  hands  beat  at  the  floor  rhythm 
cally. 

Thomas  sank  on  the  floor  beside  her,  pu 
ting  his  arms  around  her.  "Oh,  my  little  one, 
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cried,  "do  not  weep!  I  shall  take  care  of 
se  forever  and  ever.  1  shall  take  care  of  thee, 
^  sweet." 

Katryn  raised  her  head,  tear-stained;  her 
es  searched  Thomas.  She  felt  his  hands  on 
i",  and  at  his  touch  she  recoiled  sharply. 
*'Let  me  be!"  she  shrieked.  "Let  me  be!" 
Henry  came  bounding  up  the  stairs  and 
ard  this  cry.  Quickly  he  went  to  Katryn  and 
ted  her  up.  She  swayed  back  from  him  and 
:nry  took  her  arm  and  steadied  her. 
He  said,  "Katryn,  forgive  me,  but  you  are 
side  yourself.  I  am  going  to  have  your 
imen  prepare  you  for  bed.  Then  I  am  going 
give  you  a  sleeping  potion."  He  spoke 
adily.  "My  father  is  dead,  and  this  is  no 
y  10  mourn  him."  Henry  dropped  her  arm. 
I  led  her  to  a  stool.  She  watched  Henry 
a-  his  brother's  arm  and  lead  him  from  the 
,im. 

Katryn  sat  with  her  hands  in  her  lap  and 
Cat  undress  her,  and  Mrs.  Dawson  began 
brush  her  hair.  Later  Henry  came  with 
IK,  drugged  a  little,  and  Katryn  drank  it. 
iiuling  by  the  bed,  in  the  darkened  room, 
nr\  spoke  softly. 

1  uniorrow,"  he  said,  "you  will  need 
cngth.  Get  it  from  the  Lord  and  your  saint, 
mcinbcr  you  represent  an  ancient  house, 
c  niotto  is  'Noblesse  oblige.'  It  is  very  old 
J  you  must  obey  it." 

SIk  said,  her  lips  barely  moving,  "I  hear 
c,  Henry." 

Good  night  now,"  he  said. 
She  slept.  In  the  darkened  room,  with  the 
1  kept  burning  by  her  women,  she  slept. 

The  long  night  passed  and  the  long,  gray 
(All  heralded  the  day  on  which  Lord  Bor- 
>  lU  was  to  be  interred  in  the  tomb  below  the 
I  heJral  floor.  All  was  in  readiness— the 
I  iiers.  the  mourners,  the  guests,  the  stricken 
I  nily,  the  choristers  whose  voices  would  im- 
1  >re  the  Lord's  mercy,  the  gaping  hole  in  the 
•  ilted  tomb.  For  the  living,  there  was  sus- 
I  aiKc.  Huge  platters  of  fowl  and  meat,  great 
I  uiMtains  of  white  bread  and  cheeses  and 
;  low  butter,  and  an  even  greater  fire  roaring 


on  the  hearth.  The  hall  full  of  trestle  tables 
and  benches. 

It  was  a  dark  day  and  torches  flared  in 
their  sconces  on  the  walls.  At  the  head  table 
tall  candelabra  shed  light. 

Katryn  had  been  composed  throughout. 
Only  Cat  and  Henry  watched  her  narrowly. 
She  sat  surrounded  by  her  gentlewomen. 
Lucy  sat  apart,  with  streaming  eyes.  Neither 
of  them  ate,  but  drank  wine.  Cat  thought  the 
meal  would  never  end,  but  finally  it  was  over, 
and  the  food  cleared  away. 

Thomas  motioned  to  Cat.  "Take  Katryn  to 
the  solar,"  he  whispered. 

There  were  few  men  and  women  remaining 
in  the  hall.  Katryn  made  her  way  through 
them  slowly,  saying  good-by.  At  the  foot  of 
the  great  stairway  she  gathered  up  her  skirts 
in  her  hand  and  started  slowly  to  ascend.  Cat 
came  behind. 

They  paused  on  a  landing  halfway  up  the 
stairway.  Below  Henry  was  standing  with 
Thomas,  and  three  men  dressed  for  riding. 
They  raised  their  crops  in  salute.  Katryn 
waved  back.  Then  once  more  she  began  to 
ascend.  She  reached  the  top.  From  below 
Henry  saw  Cat  hurry  ahead  of  her  and  saw 
Lucy  slip  out  of  the  shadows.  She  was  crying 
and  she  burst  out,  as  Katryn  took  the  last 
step  up,  "You  killed  my  father!" 

Katryn's  eyes  blazed  with  anger.  Clumsily 
she  moved  toward  Lucy.  "Ye  lying  witch!" 

"I  loved  him!"  Lucy  cried  despairingly.  "He 
was  my  father!" 

"And  what  knowest  thou?"  Katryn's  voice 
was  rich  with  scorn.  "I  was  his  wife!  Aye,  and 
I  carry  him  here!"  She  placed  her  hand  on  her 
heart.  She  took  another  step  toward  Lucy. 

"I  hate  you!"  Lucy  whispered  low  and  vi- 
brant. 

Katryn  laughed  mockingly.  "You're  jeal- 
ous!" 

Wildly  Lucy  advanced  on  Katryn.  Wildly 
Katryn  flung  up  her  arms  to  protect  herself. 
Henry,  below,  gave  a  leap  forward,  pushing 
aside  the  men  in  his  way. 

He  heard  Cat  scream.  He  saw  Katryn  try  to 
regain  her  balance.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  the 


two  black-robed  figures  swayed.  He  was  too 
late.  Katryn's  thin,  high  cry  of  anguish 
pierced  the  huge  hall  as  she  began  to  fall, 
down,  down  the  great  curving  stairway.  By  the 
time  Henry  reached  the  landing,  she  lay  in  a 
little  heap  of  black  clothes  at  his  feet. 

The  wind  had  died.  The  candles  burned 
steadily  and  the  vapor  from  the  torches  on  the 
stair  well  rose  straight  up  and,  by  a  trick  of 
light,  threw  a  shiny  pool  on  the  landing  as 
though  the  blood  spilled  that  night  lay  om- 
inous and  uncleaned. 

It  lay  below  Thomas  as  he  paced  back  and 
forth.  The  house  was  almost  still  now.  Death 


Get  your  tplndle  and  your  distaff 
ready,  and  God  will  tend  you  flax. 
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had  struck  twice.  It  had  claimed  his  father  and 
the  unborn  infant  of  the  woman  who  lay  un- 
conscious in  a  chamber  nearby. 

A  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Dawson's  white- 
capped,  white-aproned  figure  came  rustling 
toward  him.  Her  gray  eyes  were  strained  and 
sad.  "The  bleeding  has  almost  stopped." 

"Almost?"  Thomas  shot  out  the  question. 

"Aye,"  whispered  Mrs.  Dawson.  Her  hands 
sought  for  her  beads.  "I  go  to  fetch  the 
priest." 

"I'll  go,"  offered  Thomas. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Nay,  m'lord.  I  shall." 
She  hurried  ofl".  Thomas  waited  alone  in  the 
cold  hall. 

Presently  Mrs.  Dawson  returned,  the  priest 
in  her  wake.  He  told  Thomas  he  would  speak 
with  him  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Katryn. 

Thomas  remembered  he  was  Lord  Borough. 
"I  shall  come  too,"  he  said  and  dismissed  the 
priest's  protests.  "I  shall  stand  within  the 
door,"  he  whispered. 
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The  bed  curtains  were  pulled  back.  Meg 
had  sprayed  rose  water  in  the  room,  and 
thrown  sweet  herbs  on  the  fire.  The  linen  was 
fresh  and  clean,  but  there  was  an  odor  to  the 
room  which  no  perfume  could  dispel,  the  odor 
of  vomiting  and  blood,  of  pain,  of  sickness,  of 
death. 

Thomas  brought  himself  to  look  at  Katryn's 
face. 

Her  eyes  were  closed.  There  was  a  thick 
bandage  around  her  head,  hiding  the  lovely 
white  temple.  There  was  blood  on  the  bandage 
and  under  both  eyes  were  heavy-bruised 
smudges  of  deep  blue.  He  cried  out  like  an 
agonized  animal. 

Mrs.  Dawson  plucked  at  his  sleeve.  "She  is 
mortally  sick,  my  lord,"  she  said.  "Go  thee  to 
the  chapel  and  pray." 

Over  Katryn  the  priest  was  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  Thomas  turned  blindly  and  fled 
from  the  room. 

Had  two  days  passed?  Thomas  thought.  He 
stood  by  Katryn's  bed,  looking  at  the  bruised 
face.  But  her  breathing  was  quiet  and  even. 
She  had  swallowed  water,  and  an  hour  ago  a 
clear  broth. 

"She  will  recover,  Thomas,"  Henry  said. 
He  patted  his  brother's  shoulder,  trying  to  be 
comforting,  trying  to  soften  him. 

But  I  cannot  be  swayed,  Thomas  thought. 
He  nodded  at  Henry  and  left  him,  and  went  to 
his  room.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  sharing 
a  room  with  Henry,  but  now  Thomas  had  re- 
moved into  his  father's  room,  as  befitted  his 
new  estate.  So  there  he  went,  to  fetch  his  riding 
crop  and  his  keys.  It  was  almost  suppertime. 
Henry  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall. 

They  ate  in  silence.  The  meal  finished, 
Thomas  took  his  leave.  Henry  went  back  into 
the  dresser  and  began  to  pick  out  choice 
morsels  of  cold  meat  and  cheese.  These  he  put 
on  a  pewter  tray,  along  with  a  flagon  of  ale. 
He  made  his  way  upstairs  to  the  small  room 
where  Cat  lay  asleep. 

Henry  knocked  gently.  It  was  a  sleepy  Meg 
who  opened  the  door.  She  took  the  tray  from 
him  and  thanked  him.  On  the  bed  Cat  stirred 
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and  sat  up.  She  blinked  at  Henry  with  a  warm 
sleepy  smile. 

"We  were  both  snatching  a  nap,"  she  said, 
rubbing  her  eyes.  "Have  you  supped?" 

"Aye,"  said  Henry,  iooi<ing  at  her  fondly. 
He  came  to  a  sudden  decision.  He  needed  her, 
needed  her  badly.  He  set  down  the  tray. 
"Leave  us,  Meg,"  he  said. 

Meg  dropped  him  a  curtsy  and  went  out  the 
door.  Cat,  yawning,  got  off  the  bed  and  came 
toward  the  table  where  he  had  set  the  tray. 
Henry  intercepted  her.  He  put  his  arms  around 
her. 

Surprised,  Cat  tipped  her  head  back  to  look 
up  at  his  face.  Henry  held  her  off  and  looked 


at  her,  soft  and  warm  and  sleepy.  "I  adore 
you.  Cat,"  he  said. 

Her  face  changed,  sobered.  "I  adore  you, 
too,  Henry,"  she  whispered.  Waves  of  happi- 
ness washed  over  her. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  Henry  asked. 

She  nodded,  not  trusting  her  voice.  Two  big 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes ;  she  blinked  them  away. 
The  miracle  of  love  had  happened  to  her. 
Surely  it  was  not  time  to  cry.  She  raised  her 
lips  to  Henry  for  their  first  kiss. 

At  ten  the  manor  house  was  quiet.  Thomas 
picked  up  the  candle  by  the  light  of  which 
he'd  been  working,  tucked  his  riding  whip 


under  his  arm  and  made  his  way  toward  the 
unused  staircase. 

Step  by  deliberate  step  he  went  up,  paused 
by  the  door  of  the  locked  room  to  unlock  it 
^nd  went  in,  setting  down  the  candle.  In  its 
light  he  saw  Lucy,  on  her  knees.  He  held  out 
the  whip  for  her  to  see.  "Thou  art  full  of  evil 
spirits  and  it  is  my  duty  to  exorcise  them,"  he 
said. 

"I  know."  she  whispered.  He  looked  at  her 
closely  in  the  unsteady  light  of  the  candle.  Her 
eyes  were  huge  and  full  of  fear. 

But  he  was  not  ready  yet.  "Take  off  your 
shoes."  he  said.  "When  you  leave  this  house 
you  go  on  naked  feet  to  perform  penance."  He 


watched  her  trembling  fingers  pull  off  her 
slippers  and  her  hose.  With  sudden  violence  he 
kicked  them  aside  and  raised  the  whip. 

He  struck  her  across  the  side  of  the  arm. 
Lucy  gave  one  short  cry  of  pain.  After  that 
there  was  no  sound  save  the  impact  of  the, 
whip  and  her  little  stifled  moans.  Finally  they 
stopped  too. 

Thomas  gave  her  a  last  blow.  Then  he 
leaned  down  and  pulled  her  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion by  her  long  hair.  He  twisted  it  about  his 
hand  and  pulled  her  after  him  like  a  sack  of 
grain.  Thus  he  dragged  her  down  the  stairway 
and  flung  her  out  into  the  night,  alongside  the 
chapel  door  which  he  locked  and  bolted. 
There  was  no  need  to  bar  it.  He  knew  Lucy 
would  never  come  back  to  Gainsborough  Hall. 

Katryn  opened  her  eyes  and  closed  them 
again  quickly,  lowering  the  purpled  lids 
against  the  stabbing  pain  of  the  light.  A  small 
sigh  escaped  her.  Her  head  throbbed.  She 
moved  the  toes  of  her  left  foot,  rotating  her 
ankle.  Her  leg  was  stiff  and  aching,  but  she 
could  move. 

She  opened  her  eyes.  "Close  the  curtains," 
she  said,  low. 

Meg  gave  a  cry  of  joy.  "Oh,  thank  the 
Lord  to  hear  you  speak,  madam!" 

Katryn  frowned.  She  did  not  bother  to  an- 
swer. It  was  too  much  effort.  She  felt  so  weak: 
her  body  felt  like  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper. 

Memory  reached  into  her  now,  swift  and 
shattering.  Her  husband  was  dead.  He  was 
buried.  And  the  night  of  the  funeral  Lucy  had 
pushed  her  down  the  stairway.  Terror  and 
grief  were  for  an  instant  one  with  her.  Sht 
said,  struggling  with  her  body  and  her  fears. 
"I  lost  my  child !" 

Meg  leaned  down.  Was  she  crying?  "Aye 
my  lady.  Aye,  bless  thee,  my  lady." 

Katryn  repeated,  "I  lost  my  child." 

She  saw  Meg  clearer  now.  Meg  had  taken 
her  hand.  "You  shall  be  blessed  with  more 
childer  "  she  said. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Katryn.  How  could  that 
be?  Did  not  Meg  realize  that  she,  Katryn, 
knew  she  was  a  widow?  She  felt  Meg  put  an 
arm  around  her  and  let  her  sink  back  onto  the 
pillow.  The  blackness  that  had  been  threaten-' 
ing  her  dispelled  a  bit.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Soundlessly  they  slipped  down  her' 
cheeks.  She  was  whispering  something.  Megi 
leaned  down  close  to  hear. 

"Why  didn't  I  die?"  Katryn  was  saying. 
"Why  didn't  I  die  too?" 

Cat  said,  "Oh,  Meg,  this  will  pass.  This  will 
pass!"  She  held  Katryn's  hand— Katryn,  whd 
was  still  lying  white-faced  against  her  pillows, 
with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  Die? 
she  hear  what  Cat  was  saying  to  Meg?  Cai 
couldn't  tell. 

If  only  Henry  would  return!  Although  thi 
fact  of  his  love  was  a  miracle  that  lighted  he 
days  and  nights,  the  tragedies  of  life  at  Gains 
borough  were  taking  heavy  toll  of  Cat. 

Henry  had  tried  to  spare  her  much.  Whei 
Thomas  told  him  what  he  had  done  to  Lucy 
the  shock  had  been  shattering.  On  Henry' 
mind  and  heart  a  cruder  blow  could  not  havi 
been  inflicted.  Anger  at  Thomas  he  felt,  too 
but  he  controlled  it,  for  he  saw  that  Thoma' 
was  different.  Henry  remembered  all  too  wel' 
his  mother's  madness.  Had  Thomas  inheritet 
it? 

He  managed  to  say  only,  "Thomas,  I  an 
going  out  to  find  Lucy." 

He  wouldn't  bring  her  back  to  Gains^ 
borough,  but  he  could  see  her  safely  to  an 
other  manor  house  or  a  nunnery  where  sh 
could  recover.  He  set  forth  immediately,  onl; 
telling  Cat  what  had  happed. 

The  trouble  was  that  Cat  had  imaginatioi 
enough  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  Henry's  stor\ 
While  she  and  Henry  had  thought  that  Luc 
was  praying  and  keeping  vigil  upsii 
Thomas  had  confined  her  there.  Pity  for  L 
vied  within  Cat  forconcern  for  Henry.  Althoug 
it  would  soon  be  April,  no  hint  of  spring  seeme 
in  the  air,  except  the  drenching  rain.  The  win 
was  bitter  cold  and  whistled  mournfully. 

Cat  looked  down  at  Katryn's  face.  "Com 
age/'  she  whispered  as  much  to  herself  as  i 
Katryn.  She  held  Katryn's  hand  tight  an 
warm  in  hers. 

Katryn  slept  all  afternoon.  About  four  ( . 
fed  her  some  broth,  but  she  slept  after 
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jundly,  quietly.  Cat  waited  by  the  win- 
ow. 

At  a  iialf  after  five  Henry  rode  back  to 
iainsboroLigh  Hail.  He  had  not  found  Lucy. 

The  next  day  Henry  rode  out  again,  and  the 
ext  day  and  the  next.  He  had  told  Thomas 
luntly  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  his 
uty.  Thomas  took  the  reproof,  saying  nought, 
ut  his  eyes  were  veiled  and  dark.  Henry  could 
erceive  malice  in  them.  Troubled,  he  rode 
ut  once  more  the  .fifth  day.  He  did  not  find 
,ucy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  the  tension 
ad  heightened  for  Cat  till  it  was  almost  un- 
earable.  She  ran  down  the  big  stairway  to 
ay  good-by  to  Henry.  Almost  desperately  he 
ook  her  in  his  arms.  Thomas  saw  them  as  he 
amedown  the  stairs.  His  face  was  unnaturally 
lale  and  his  eyes  burned.  "You  have  disgraced 
lur  house,"  he  said.  "And  I  must  ask  you 
loth  to  leave." 

Henry  dropped  Cat's  hands  and  clenched 
lis  own.  Cat  cried,  "Nay,  Henry!  Nay!"  Like 

thunderclap  Thomas'  words  released  her. 
Ihe  cried  again,  "Nay,  Henry!  Let  us  leave! 
t  is  best  we  be  wed  at  Sizergh!"  She  grasped 
ienry's  arm.  "Please,"  she  implored. 

Thomas  said,  "You  have  abused  my  hos- 
litality  by  turning  this  house  into  a  place 
vhere  you  lie  together.  I've  known  it  for  a 
veek." 

Cat  grasped  Henry  closer.  Henry  shook  her 
ree.  He  eyed  Thomas  steadily.  "Mayhap, 
fhomas,"  he  said,  "  'twould  be  best  to  leave 
low.  Mayhap  'twould  be  best  to  leave  until 
'ou  come  to  your  senses.  Cat,"  he  said,  "go 
hou  up  and  pack  thy  things."  He  watched 
ler  leave  them.  He  continued,  "Thomas,  1 


Who  is  best  taught?  He  who  has 
first  learned  from  his  mother. 
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;^all  leave  my  packing  to  Peter.  If  there's 
pght  he  forgets,  pray  honor  him  when  he 
returns  to  fetch  it.  I  also  expect  you  to  honor 
5ur  father's  will,  regarding  Lucy's  dowry  and 
fny  own  bequests,  else  I  warn  you  I  shall  take 
[he  matter  to  the  courts.  Aye,  even  to  London. 
!  go  now  to  say  farewell  to  Katryn.  Mind  you 
take  good  care  of  her  or  you  shall  answer  to 
ne.  Further,  1  think  there  is  no  need  to  say 
!Ood-by.  You  have  forgone  it  by  your  in- 
ixcusable  allegations  and  actions."  Henry 
urned  on  his  heel  and  mounted  the  steps. 

Katryn  had  had  some  porridge  and  was 
jropped  up  in  bed.  Her  clean  white  bandage 
ooked  like  a  coif  about  her  red  head,  and  her 
:yes  were  only  partly  smudged  with  blue 
hadows.  .  • 

"You  look  better  this  morn,"  Henry  said 
heerfully,  taking  her  hand. 

"Aye,"  she  said  listlessly. 

"Katryn,"  Henry  said  without  preamble, 
'Cat  and  1  are  leaving  Gainsborough  today 
ind  we  shall  be  wed  at  Sizergh  as  soon  as  pos- 
ible." 

Katryn  stared  at  him.  She  struggled  up  to  a 
itting  position.  "You  are  leaving?" 

"Are  you  not  glad  we  are  going  to  be  wed?" 
ienry  asked  gently. 

"Acourse,"  she  said,  "but   "  She 

rowned  at  him.  "Why  cannot  you  be  wed 
jere?" 

Henry  said,  "Thomas  wishes  us  gone."  He 
lesitated.  "This  will  pass,  I  think,  Katryn. 
Thomas  is  upset  by  our  father's  death." 

"Does  he  think  you  are  not  upset?"  she  in- 
errupted. 

"I  think  he  is  concerned  only  with  his  own 
eelings,  Katryn.  He  must  know  that  I  mourn 
oo.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  wishes  us  to  leave, 
nd  I  cannot  let  Cat  stay.  Before  we  leave  I 
vant  you  to  listen  careful  to  me." 

He  still  held  her  hand  and  now  she  grasped 
t  tight.  "You  will  be  perfect  safe  here  with 
our  women.  And  I  want  to  explain  about  my 
ather's  will.  The  lawyer  came  yesterday  to  tell 
IS.  Of  course  Thomas  inherits,  as  the  eldest, 
r  ou  have  your  manor  of  Tansfield  and  the 
ight  to  live  here  at  Gainsborough  as  long  as 


you  please  and  Thomas  is  beholden  to  take 
care  of  you.  The  bequests  my  father  made  to- 
ward your  child  are  of  course  nullified." 

Her  grip  on  his  hand  tightened. 

"Katryn,"  he  cried,  "we  shall  come  back 
soon!" 

She  said,  low,  "If  you  don't,  I  shan't  be  able 
to  endure  it." 

"You  can  come  to  Sizergh.  As  soon  as 
you're  well  enough  to  travel,  I  shall  come  and 
fetch  you.  Good-by,  Katryn,  and  God  bless 
you." 

"God  bless  you  and  Cat,"  she  whispered. 
Cat  came  in  the  doorway,  and  went  to 
Katryn,  and  held  her  tight.  Henry  was  grate- 


ful to  Katryn  for  not  crying,  and  when  Cat 
finally  extricated  herself  from  Katryn's  arms 
he  put  his  hand  on  her  elbow  and  steered  her 
out  the  door. 

He  gave  a  last  glance  at  Katryn's  face.  She 
looked  haunted  and  miserable.  Poor,  poor 
child,  he  thought.  But  this  will  pass.  She  is 
young  and  will  recover  quick. 

For  Katryn,  life  at  Gainsborough  went  on 
with  her  bed  as  the  center  of  it.  Two  days 
passed  without  untoward  incident.  Then  Maud 
Bishop  met  Thomas  on  the  stairway  and  was 
taken  "of  a  sudden,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Daw- 
son, by  an  unreasoning  terror.  "There's  some- 


thing strange  and  queer  about  his  lordship," 
she  whispered. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson.  "  'Tis  just 
there's  been  so  much  sadness  here,  ye  felt  it." 

"I  feel  it  in  my  bones,  and  I  want  to  go 
home,"  Maud  said. 

Mrs.  Dawson  could  not  dissuade  her.  The 
next  day  the  house  seemed  unnaturally  silent. 
Katryn  said  fretfully,  "I  miss  Maud."  She 
turned  restlessly  in  the  big  bed.  Outside  the 
sun  shone  fitfully,  and  she  asked  suddenly, 
"What  day  is  it?" 

"April  the  first,  my  lady."  Mrs.  Dawson 
smiled  fondly  and  patted  Katryn's  hand. 
"April  first,"  she  repeated. 
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There  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  then 
Thomas  came  in.  Katryn  looked  at  him,  a  bit 
surprised,  for  he  had  not  waited  to  be  ad- 
mitted. She  passed  a  white  hand  over  her  fore- 
head, for  her  head  plagued  her. 

"Good  morrow,  my  lord,"  she  said. 

He  came  close  and  took  her  hand.  His  hand 
felt  clammy  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  flicker 
of  dismay.  He  said  nothing,  after  a  greeting, 
but  stood  looking  down  at  her  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  she  felt  the  first  shock  of  fear. 

/  cannot  bear  him,  she  thought  wildly.  She 
blurted,  "Pray  leave  me!" 

There  was  no  movement  on  his  part  and 
she  glanced  up  at  his  face.  His  gaze  was  in- 


tense and  devouring.  She  gasped,  "My  head! 
It's  bursting!" 

She  fell  back  on  her  pillows  as  though  in  a 
faint.  She  kept  her  eyes  tight  closed.  Only 
after  she  heard  Thomas  leave  did  she  open 
them.  Mrs.  Dawson  and  Meg  saw  they  were 
wide  and  golden  with  fear.  She  sat  up  straight. 

"What's  wrong  with  him,  Mrs.  Dawson?" 

Like  a  stone  image  she  waited  for  a  reply, 
and  Mrs.  Dawson,  her  lips  quivering,  cried, 
"As  God's  my  witness,  madam,  I  don't 
know!" 

Then  the  truth  was  too  awful  to  be  said.  In 
the  silence  Meg  made  a  little  noise  like  a  whim- 
per. Katryn  and  Mrs.  Dawson  held  their  gazes 
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fixed  on  each  other  in  a  sort  of  dawning  hor- 
ror. 

Finally  Katryn  whispered,  "Ha'  ye  seen  the 
way  he  looks  at  me,  or  is  it  of  my  imaginings?" 

"Madam,  madam,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Dawson, 
"how  can  it  be  true,  and  you  his  father's  law- 
ful wife?" 

Katryn  gave  her  a  look  of  horror.  'Twas  a 
mortal  sin  to  covet  her.  'Twas  sheer  rank  evil 
and  bloody  sin. 

"He's  horrible,"  she  breathed,  "horrible!  If 
he  touches  me,  I'll  die."  She  turned  over  and 
buried  herself,  head  in  the  pillow. 

For  a  long  time  she  lay  thus.  Then  she 
roused  herself.  Katryn  sat  up  in  bed.  Her  eyes 
were  narrow  and  her  voice  was  even. 

"I'm  not  sure  but  that  he  isn't  mad,"  she 
said.  "Lock  the  door,  and  bring  me  pen  and 
ink.  I  shall  write  to  my  mother.  An  innocent 
letter  but  one  that  will  bring  her  here.  He  can- 
not refuse  to  send  a  letter  to  my  mother,  telling 
her  I've  been  ill.  He  cannot  refuse.  Surely  he 
cannot  refuse!" 

Thomas  did  not  refuse  at  all.  After  supper 
that  night  he  took  the  letter  from  Katryn's 
fingers.  It  was  carefully  composed,  should  he 
open  it.  He  was  very  correct  tonight  and  al- 
most distant.  Had  he  smelled  out  her  distaste 
of  him?  She  was  trying  to  keep  it  hidden. 
"Thank  you,  Thomas,  andl  good  night."  she 
said  and  made  a  weary  motion  with  her  hand 
as  if  to  say  she  could  talk  no  more. 

"Good  night,  my  lady,"  Thomas  said.  The 
door  closed  on  him  and  they  heard  his  foot- 
steps going  down  the  hall. 

"I  know  he's  going  to  read  it,"  Katryn 
whispered,  "and  he'll  find  nought  to  cavil  at." 

But  she  was  wrong.  Thomas  didn't  bother 
to  read  the  letter.  He  took  it  in  his  hand,  and 
went  to  his  closet.  There  he  sat  for  some  time, 
staring  at  the  white  paper,  and  the  waxy  pink 
seal.  Then,  with  a  slight  grimace,  he  tore  it 
carefully  to  small  pieces,  and  put  it  on  the 
fire.  He  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 

In  her  perfumed  room,  Katryn  wooed  sleep 
which  did  not  come.  She  listened  to  the  wind, 
listened  long,  and  envied  it,  wishing  herself 
out  in  the  dark  night  with  that  cool  wind.  'Tis 
like  the  elixir  of  the  gods,  she  thought.  Then 
suddenly  she  sat  up  and  swung  her  legs  over 
the  side  of  the  bed.  Excitement  filled  her.  /  ant 
ready  to  walk,  she  thought,  ready  to  walk ! 

Her  legs  hung  over  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
dizziness  seized  her.  Had  she  lain  here  too 
long?  She'd  heard  of  people  who  stayed  in  bed 
so  long  their  legs  got  too  weak.  She  closed 
her  eyes  and  shook  her  head,  waiting  for  the 
dizziness  to  pass.  Then  she  lowered  herself 
carefully  to  the  floor. 

She  almost  fell.  She  clung  to  the  bedpost, 
frightened  at  her  own  weakness.  Then,  with  a 
great  effort  of  will,  she  let  go  the  post  and 
started  across  to  her  chair.  Halfway  there,  she 
slipped  to  the  floor  and,  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  crawled  to  her  chair.  Grasping  its 
heavy  arms,  she  pulled  herself  up  and  sat  in  it, 
breathing  hard.  While  she  sat  there,  Mrs. 


Dawson  wakened.  She  would  have  cried  out,  I 
but  Katryn  put  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

"Shush,"  she  whispered. 

Mrs.  Dawson  came  lumbering  over  to  her. 
Katryn  tried  to  catch  her  breath  enough  to  . 
explain.  "I  must  learn  to  walk,"  she  whis-  ' 
pered.  "Without  my  lord  knowing!  First  l" 
have  to  learn  to  walk  and  then  I  have  to  think! 
To  think  of  a  way  to  get  us  out  of  here !"  i 

"Aye,  my  lady,"  Mrs.  Dawson  whispered  | 
back. 

Katryn  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  she  said, 
"Mrs.  Dawson,  pray  fetch  my  sturdiest  petti- 
coat, and  my  jewel  box.  For  I  am  going  to 
stitch  within  it  and  my  cloak  my  finest  chains 
and  pieces.  'Tis  a  precaution  I  think  we  should 
take  whilst  I  am  learning  to  walk  again.  Now 
I'm  going  to  walk  back  to  bed."  She  started  to 
stand  and  swayed.  She  shook  her  head  when 
Mrs.  Dawson  would  come  to  her  rescue.  She 
said  stubbornly,  "Let  me  be!" 

Slowly  Katryn  came  toward  the  bed, 
step  by  step.  Mrs.  Dawson  backed  farther 
away.  Just  as  she  was  sure  Katryn  was  steady^ 
she  heard  her  stifled  exclamation  of  pain. 
Steady  enough  she  was,  but  the  hurt  ankle 
suddenly  turned. 

"Oh,"  cried  Katryn,  her  leg  doubling  up 
beneath  her.  Before  Mrs.  Dawson  could  reach 
her  she  had  crumpled  up  on  the  floor,  her 
ankle  turning  uselessly  under  her.  She  paid  no 
attention  to  Mrs.  Dawson.  Sitting  there,  she 
carefully  lifted  the  already  swelling  ankle 
straight  out,  her  face  a  grimace  of  pain  and 
disappointment. 

It  was  then  that  they  heard  the  steps,  slow 
deliberate  steps,  coming  closer  and  closer 
up  the  stairway,  and  toward  the  closed,  locked 
door. 

Katryn  put  both  hands  to  her  face.  The 
footsteps  came  nearer.  Mrs.  Dawson  stood 
frozen  above  her.  Both  women  fastened  their 
eyes  on  the  solid  expanse  of  wood  which 
barred  them  from  Thomas'  sight.  Nearer  and  i 
nearer  came  the  slow  steps.  Did  they  hesitate?  | 
Katryn  did  not  know.  They  continued  on, 
sounding  even  harsher  in  the  stillness  of  the  ( 
hall.  They  continued  on,  after  the  briefest  of  j 
pauses. 

On  the  floor  Katryn  sat,  looking  at  her  use- 
less ankle.  She  was  a  hopeless  prisoner  here 
with  an  ankle  on  which  she  couldn't  stand  and 
a  head  that  still  seemed  to  split  wide  apart 
when  danger  threatened.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Dawson," 
she  sobbed.  "What  is  going  to  become  o' 
me?" 

Mrs.  Dawson  had  sunk  down  onto  the 
floor  and  put  her  arms  around  her  mistress. 
She  was  crying  too.  "We  should  pray,"  she 
said.  "We  must  pray  to  the  Lord  for  strength." 

She  rose  and  put  her  arms  under  Katryn's 
shoulders.  She  got  Katryn  back  to  bed  and 
went  for  cold  water  to  put  on  the  swollen 
ankle.  Outside,  the  April  wind  still  blew  gen- 
tly. Outside,  the  great  iron  gates  of  Gainsbor- 
ough Hall  were  locked  tight  and  fast. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Whoever  will 
ignorance,  let 
It. 


Still  have  plenty  of  pep  left  for  an  evening  of 
dancing. 

Dawn  Norman:  How  did  you  let  your- 
selves get  into  such  poor  shape  in  the  first 
place? 

Richard:  When  we  were  little  we  had  a 
nurse  who  must  have  figured  it  was  easier  (on 
her)  to  indulge  us  than  to  put  up  with  our 
complaints  if  she  said  "No"  to  between-meal 
eating.  Mother  is  a  high-school  teacher,  and 
when  she  was  away  from  home  in  the  after- 
noons Joan  and  I  would  just  dig  in  and  eat  all 
we  wanted.  The  habit  stuck. 
Joan  (groanirif;  at  the  memory):  We  were  al- 
ways stuffing  ourselves  with  chocolate  malteds 
or  cups  of  hot  chocolate  with  whipped  cream, 
cake,  pie,  candy,  cookies,  jam-packed  sand- 
wiches. 

Richard:  I  used  to  take  three  sandwiches  to 
school  for  lunch.  I  invented  my  own  Dag- 
wood — it  was  made  of  lox  (that's  a  red  fish), 
several  thick  slices  of  Swiss  cheese,  whitefish, 
tomatoes  and  two  slices  of  thick  bread.  I  used 
almost  a  quarter  pound  of  butter  on  them.  I'd 
also  have  a  pint  of  milk,  and  two  candy  bars. 
Nowadays,  I  take  one  and  a  half  ordinary 
sandwiches  to  school,  and  I'm  plenty  filled. 
Dawn  Norman:  Fattening  lunches  and  all 
that  between-meal  eating!  How  did  you  man- 
age to  give  it  up  and  start  dieting? 
Richard:  One  day  when  I  felt  particularly 
miserable  about  being  so  fat  and  ugly,  I  asked 
myself,  "Why  is  it  I'm  fat,  and  none  of  my 
friends  are?"  So  I  proceeded  to  find  out  by 
writing  down  everything  I  ale  for  the  next  few 
days.  I  got  a  calorie  book  and  counted  the  cal- 
orics. I  compared  those  with 
the  calories  on  a  regular 
diet.  I  was  shocked,  to  say 
the  least.  Next,  my  doctor 
gave  me  a  complete  physi- 
cal examination  and  said, 
"Richard,  the  only  thing  I 
can  find  wrong  with  you  is 
fat.  Gel  rid  of  it  now,  while 
you're  young."  I  started  my 
diet  that  day. 

Dawn  Norman:  Did  you  start  right  off  on 
1000  calories  a  day? 

Richard:  No,  I  knew  I  couldn't  stand  that. 
I  started  at  1500  calories  and  counted  every- 
thing—even a  stick  of  chewing  gum — and  then 
each  week  I  lowered  the  calorie  count  by  1(X), 
so  that  in  five  weeks  I  got  down  to  approxi- 
mately 1000  calories.  And  I  didn't  cut  out 
sweets,  I  cut  down  on  them.  I  still  have  a  sweet 
toolh — but  now  I  know  how  to  control  it. 
Joan:  When  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  Rich- 
ard, I  joined  him  the  following  week,  and  we 
dieted  together.  Each  of  us  encouraged  the 
other  to  stick  to  the  diet,  and  that  helped  a 
lot.  We  weighed  once  a  week  and  recorded  our 
losses  on  a  chart.  We  had  fun  comparing  our 
progress. 

Dawn  Norman:  How  did  you  agree  on 
what  to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat? 
Joan:  Our  breakfasts  have  always  been  sim- 
ple: fruit  juice  or  fruit,  poached  egg  on  toast, 
and  milk.  At  lunchtime  Richard  had  his  low- 
calorie  sandwich  and  consomme.  1  preferied 
cottage  cheese  or  yoghurt  with  fruit,  and  black 
coffee. 

Richard:  On  Sunday  afternoons,  Joan  and 
1  would  sit  down  together  and  plan  the  whole 
following  week's  worth  of  diet  dinners.  We 
gave  the  chart  to  mother,  and  she  shopped  for 
the  food  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  This  way, 
we  never  had  any  "excuses"  to  go  off  the  diet. 
It  was  all  there  in  the  kitchen  waiting  for  us! 
Dawn  Norman  :  Were  you  hungry  in  the  be- 
ginning? 

Joan:  Starved!  Just  for  the  first  week,  though. 
Then  1  got  used  to  eating  less — and  as  the 
pounds  dropped,  I  was  so  thrilled  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  slim  1  didn't  want  to  go  off  the 
diet.  Richard,  for  some  reason,  never  felt  hun- 
gry— not  even  in  the  beginning. 
Richard:  1  think  that's  because  I  didn't  feel 
deprived  of  the  fatty  foods  I  had  been  used  to 
eating.  By  keeping  a  few  of  them  in  our  diet, 
but  in  much  smaller  portions,  I  felt  satisfied. 
And,  as  Joan  says,  it's  a  nice  feeling  to  have 
those  excess  pounds  melt  away.  We  even 
shared  the  work  involved.  Joan  loves  to  cook, 


be  cured  of 
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SO  she  made  the  diet  dinners  taste  delicious, 
and — well,  you're  looking  at  the  dishwasher. 
Dawn  Norman:  When  did  people  begin  to 
notice  your  slimming  down? 
Joan:  Because  we  lost  gradually,  it  took 
about  a  month.  Then  the  compliments  started 
pouring  in,  and  that  kept  us  going  too. 
Richard:  I'm  a  camp  counselor  during  the 
summer,  and  when  the  young  boys  in  my 
group  saw  how  I  had  improved  in  appearance, 
and  how  much  better  I  was  at  sports,  they 
were  real  impressed.  In  fact,  I  began  feeling 
sorry  for  some  of  the  twelve-  and  thirteen- 
year-olds  who  were  fatties  themselves.  They 
were  so  miserable  and  self-conscious.  So  I 
started  a  "Skinny  Table"  at  camp — and  at 
mealtimes  all  the  overweight  boys  at  the  table 
kidded  one  another  into  leaving  the  fattening 
foods  alone  or  taking  only  small  portions.  I'd 
talk  to  them  and  tell  them  how  happy  they'd ' 
be  if  they'd  lose,  and  they  believed  me,  and 
tried  hard.  We  had  four  fat  boys,  and  that 
summer  they  lost  a  total  of  80  pounds.  The  top 
loser  lost  22  pounds.  He's  never  been  healthier. 
His  family  is  thrilled.  And  he's  my  friend  for 
life! 

Dawn  Norman:  Did  you  use  any  medication 
or  appetite  deterrents  during  your  diet? 
Richard:  No,  ma'am.  I'mapremed  student; 
I'm  convinced  that  pills  for  dieting  are  really 
for  the  birds.  I  didn't  want  to  do  this  on  a 
crutch.  I  wanted  to  diet  by  myself,  and  to 
know  that  any  weight  loss  I  achieved  would 
be  [permanent. 

Dawn  Norman  :  Lots  of  young  folks  excuse 
their  overeating  by  saying  they  work  so  hard 
in  school  they  need  to  eat 
to  keep  up  their  strength. 
Richard:  I  disagree.  1  don't  I 
mean  to  brag,  but  I'm  on  ' 
the  dean's  list  at  New  York  j 
University  Heights,  and  I 
think  my  diet  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  got  there.  You 
see,  as  a  fatty  I  was  too  self- 
conscious  to  really  partici- 
pate in  school  activities. 
Feeling  ashamed  of  my  appearance  kept  me 
from  getting  as  good  grades  in  high  school  as 
I  could  have  gotten.  I  was  only  an  average 
student.  But  when  I  dieted,  I  began  feeling 
sure  of  myself.  Also,  I  systematized  my  diet, 
knowing  it  would  help  make  it  work — kept 
charts  and  records  and  all  that.  That  kind  of 
systematizing  has  stuck  with  me.  I  organize  ■ 
my  school  work  now,  budget  my  time  for  this 
homework  or  that  special  activity.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  that  I  know  in  advance 
where  I'm  going.  And  now  that  I  am  a  decent 
weight,  I'm  not  shy  about  getting  up  in  front 
of  the  class  or  in  an  auditorium.  I'm  a  varsity 
debater — something  I'd  never  dreamed  of  at- 
tempting as  a  fatty.  Recently  I  won  an  honor 
in  a  speaking  contest.  And  when  I  walked  up 
to  accept  it,  in  front  of  everybody,  I  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  what  people  would  think 
or  say  about  the  way  I  looked.  I  knew  I 
looked  O.K. 

Dawn  Norman:  Joan,  do  you  agree? 
Joan:  I'll  say!  I'm  on  the  dean's  list,  too,  at 
Hunter  College,  and  I  feel,  for  the  reasons 
Richard  does,  that  I  would  never  have  made 
it  as  a  fatty. 

Dawn  Norman:  Your  diets  have  certainly 
been  rewarding  in  many  wonderful  ways.  How 
do  you  maintain  your  reduced  weights? 
Joan:  Now  that  we're  calorie  authorities, 
we  know  all  about  the  "danger"  foods  and  we 
simply  don't  overindulge  in  them.  At  parties 
or  during  holidays  we  enjoy  everything,  but  as 
soon  as  the  fun  is  over  we  cut  down  on  food  ■ 
until  we're  back  where  we  started.  The  trick  is ' 
not  letting  more  than  three  or  four  pounds  i 
pile  up.  Mother  and  daddy  treated  us  to  new 
wardrobes  when  our  diets  were  over.  The 
clothes  are  divine,  and  we  wouldn't  dream  of 
growing  out  of  them.  Richard  and  I  are  like 
two  new  people  and  we  plan  to  stay  that  way. 
Richard:  I'd  as  soon  go  back  to  being  fat 
as  I  would  walk  out  through  that  window. 
Dawn  Norman:  Twenty-nine  floors  is  a 
hazardous  trip  through  the  air!  Let's  go  down 
in  the  elevator  instead — it's  time  for  some  low- 
calorie  lunch.  EN!^ 


Cheering  bulletin  to  all  Den  Mothers !  Scout's  Honor— 

New  SIMON IZ  FLOOR  WAX  is  CHILDPROOF! 

Keep  2  stiff  upper  lip,  Mother!  All  the  stuff 
the  Cub  Scouts  can  spill  and  throw  -  and  squash 
and  smear-  wont  unshine  New  Simonlz  Floor  Wax. 
Theres  vinyl  in  it,  you  know! 

And  Mew  Sinnoniz  Floor  Wa/  nies  a  special 
Merit  Badge  for  the  way  it  stands  up  to  scuffing 
and  scuffling,  too.    Dirt  Won't  grind  in. 

Its  a  bright  shine.  A  tough  shine.  An  easy  to  wipe  up 
Sh  ine.  /And- easy  to  apply.  Polishes  itse'f~no  rubbing. 


Simoniz 
vinyl 

floor 


wax 


CHILDPROOF  l| 

becausf  theres  VINYL  in  H  ' 


CHILDPROOF  because  theres  VINYL  in  it !    m  simoniz  makes  it 
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We  love  Everything  aL oul 


Raiscil  liming  aua  is  now  scl  nil  hy  ils  ouii  llimrmg.  I'laslic  lahlckip 
is  washable.  Cilamormis  white  modern  Venetian-glass  bubble  of  light 
in  shininieiing  bliie-aiul-green  stripe  hangs  from  the  eciling.  Window 
blind  of  \vo\en  yarns  in  pink  arid  other  colors  raises  in  accordion  folds. 


A  room  that  became  a  bouquet 
of  colors  and  brilliant  accessories, 

combined  with  the  glow  of 
the  used  and  the  personal. 

By  H.  T.  WILLIAMS 

Rooms,  like  personalities,  need  to  be  reanimated  and  re- 
.  freshed  every  so  often.  Here,  in  this  cheerful,  typical 
apartment  living  room  with  dining  foyer,  keepsakes,  personal 
possessions,  books  and  records  have  all  been  given  new  focus 
and  a  flattering  setting. 

The  change  in  color  came  first — walls  were  brightened  with 
a  coat  of  mauve-pink  paint.  On  the  sofa  and  one  chair  bou- 
quets of  garden  flowers  now  bloom  on  slip  covers  of  a  sapphire- 
blue  background.  Another  chair  in  lilac  beckons  one  to  a  read- 
ing corner.  The  12'  x  12'  braided  rag  rug  (S85)  is  hardy  and 
reversible;  its  practical  surface  adds  bright,  inviting  color  to  the 
dark  polished  floor.  Two  Danish  armchairs,  pillowed  in  wash- 
able embroidered  white  linen,  draw  up  sociably  around  the 
slate-topped  cofl'ee  table  every  evening  after  dinner. 

The  room's  raised  dining  area  was  given  a  white  vinyl-tile 
flooring,  cheerful,  scrubbable  and  easy  to  care  for.  Walls  are 
cool  and  simple,  with  a  white-and-charcoal  scroll  paper.  A 
round  tabic  with  white  plastic  top  and  emerald-lacquered 
chairs  set  the  stage  for  hospitality,  whether  it's  to  be  dining  or 
a  game  of  bridge  with  friends.  The  whole  living  space,  in  fact, 
sends  out  a  spontaneous  welcome  to  family  and  friends  alike,. 


Lis 
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oom   1  HE:  7  need  more  space  for  my  books  and  records!" 

SHE:  ''Pd  like  a  big  comfortable  sofa,  covered  in  a  gay  print  dark  enough  to  be  practicaW 
HE:  ''Lots  of  comfortable  chairs  and  plenty  of  light  for  reading." 
SHE:  -Can  we  afford  a  new  rug  that's  light  and  cheerful,  that  I  SorPffSe  to  vacuum  every  minuted 

HE:  'Td  like  a  big  desk  to  spread  my  papers  on."' 
SHE:  ''Could  we  find  a  color  for  the  walls  that  really  sings?" 


iss,  porcelain  and  small  antiques  add  beauty  on 
shelves  above  a  walnut  base,  capacious  enough  for 
ra  linens.  Stylish  carpenter-made  cane  doors  hide 
Ives  designed  to  store  records,  beautiful  to  hear 
not  to  look  at.  Turntable  and  radio  are  below. 


From  dining  area  you  look  down  length  of  living  room — festive  and  fresh.  Coffee  table  is  slate- 
topped;  it  wears  well,  and  cost  of  slate  is  surprisingly  low.  Writing  table,  a  full  six-foot  length,  is 
also  used  as  extra  dining  or  buffet  space  when  needed.  Pink  ottomans  are  plastic  and  washable. 
Near  chaise  in  red-and-pink  silk-and-rayon  mixture  stands  a  small  mahogany  side  table;  in  it 
a  favorite  ceramic  platter  or  tray  can  be  mounted.  Glamorous  full-length  draperies  are  white 
sheer  cotton.  Made  with  pleating  tape  that  unsnaps  at  top,  curtains  lie  flat  for  ironing,  and 
since  each  section  is  approximately  bed-sheet  size  these  curtains  will  fit  in  your  washer  too. 


The  Temptation  of  Beaiityrest 


Another  sfoi't/  of  the  mattress  ivhere  comfort  begins  and  backache  ends 


It's  great  to  get  home  on  Boot  Leave  and  find  everything  the  way  you 
left  it.  Your  room.  Your  trophies.  And  your  Beautyrest®  comfort . . .  just 
as  tempting  as  ever.  Oh-my-achin'-back,  hoA\  can  anybody  stay  on  their 
feet  when  there's  a  Beautyrest  in  the  room. 

No  wonder  more  people  sleep  on  Beautyrest  than  on  any  other  mattress 
in  the  world.  It's  the  place  where  comfort  begins  and  backache  ends. 

It's  the  only  mattress  with  separate  "Back-Supporter"  springs  that 
push  up-up-up  in  the  small  of  your  back.  In  all  other  mattresses,  the 


curve  of  your  back  gets  no  support  at  all.  But  that's  not  all.  You'll  find 
that  your  Beautyrest  gives — 

Single-bed  comfort  in  a  double  bed!  Because  each  spring  is  separate, 
the  heaviest  husband  cannot  disturb  his  wife's  rest  when  he  turns  in  his 
sleep.  No  rolling  together.  Beautyrest  will  never,  never  sag. 

All  this — and  the  best  costs  the  least!  Every  endurance  test  has  proven 
Beautyrest  lasts  3  times  as  long  as  the  next  best  mattress.  So  it  costs  far 
less  to  own.  Don't  bargain  with  your  rest.  Insist  on  Beautyrest! 


BEAUTYREST 


by  SIMMONS  a 


e  19S9  BY  SIMMONS  CO.,  MOSE.  MART,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED? 


out  to  be  a  splendid  investment.  In  a  couple 
of  years  the  town  spread  out  to  us,  and  our 
mountainside  was  covered  with  new  develop- 
mfints.  Ten  years  ago  we  subdivided  our  prop- 
erty and  cut  it  into  four  lots.  Alter  subdividing 
we  built  three  houses  on  the  land,  with  Paul 
doing  a  great  deal  of  the  work  on  weekends 
and  in  the  evening.  We  rent  two  of  the  houses 
and  are  living  in  tiie  third. 

"All  three  of  those  houses  have  suited  Paul; 
he  and  his  contractor  have  planned  them  to 
the  last  doorknob  without  asking  for  any  sug- 
gestions from  me.  Since  I'm  at  the  site  where 
the  building  goes  on,  and  am  now  expert  at 
reading  a  blueprint,  1  have  prevailed  in  some 
things.  My  entire  savings  account  has  now 
been  swallowed  up  in  paying  for  concrete 
blocks  and  plasterboard,  and  I  think  I  de- 
serve a  vote  in  what  and  how  we  build.  Paul 
doesn't  agree.  To  get  my  way,  I'm  forced  to 
be  unpleasant. 

"Paul  has  a  taslc  for  the  best  in  building 
materials  and  we  can't  alford  the  best.  Wc 
have  the  children  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate. 
Even  if  I  were  still  earning — I  became  a  full- 
time  mother  on  the  day  we  adopted  .lohnny— 
1  would  sec  no  sense  in  throwing  away  money 
on  houses  designed  for  rental.  Paul  wanted  to 
spend  a  fortune  on  unnecessary  insulation  for 
the  second  house  wc  built.  1  managed  to  block 
that  move;  the  insulating  material  was  de- 
livered at  a  time  I  was  on  the  spot  helping 
with  the  shingling.  I'm  a  fair  carpenter  myself, 
although  not  so  good  as  Paul.  I  sent  back  the 
insulating  material  and  we  got  a  refund.  Paul 
was  displeased,  1  know,  but  the  bills  were  al- 
iready  running  considerably  above  our  esti- 
mate. 

"Paul  just  won't  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  our  being  careful  and  budgeting  our  money. 
He's  an  awful  softy  when  it  comes  to  collect- 
ing rent  from  our  tenants.  People  lake  him  in. 
Several  different  times  tenants  have  fallen 
behind  in  their  payments  and  last  year  we 
iad  a  real  deadbeat  on  our  hands,  a  man 
lamed  Bob  whom  Paul  met  at  work.  Bob  and 
lis  wife  moved  in  before  I  was  consulted.  The 
wo  had  been  in  possession  less  than  a  month 
\hcn  I  became  uneasy;  a  bill  collector  rapped 
3n  our  door  instead  of  theirs  by  mistake.  I 
ried  to  check  on  the  family's  credit  and  at 
irst  got  nowhere.  But  then  I  heard  Bob's 
vages  had  been  garnisheed.  I  spoke  to  Paul, 
vho  said  Bob  had  had  a  run  of  hard  luck.  The 
lext  thing  I  knew  the  family's  rent  fell  behind. 

suggested  we  evict  them  before  they  got 
leeper  in  the  red,  but  Paul  refused. 

"I  worried  about  the  situation  constantly. 
Job's  car  was  repossessed  and  still  Paul 
ivouldn't  ask  him  to  move.  Creditors  took  his 
ivashing  machine  and  dryer.  Paul  wouldn't 
>udge.  It  wasn't  until  six  months  passed — by 
hen  Bob  was  out  of  a  joB  and  his  wife  had 
;ft  him — that  Paul  finally  told  him  he  would 
;ne  to  go.  Those  six  months  were  miserable 

>i  us.  Days  went  by  when  Paul  and  I  hardly 
poke  to  each  other.  If  we  did  speak,  the  con- 
ersation  aways  swung  around  to  Bob  and 
he  free  ride  he  was  getting.  Bob  left  owing  us 
ent,  as  I  knew  he  would.  Any  sensible  person 
•  ould  have  known.  Seemingly  Paul  just  didn't 
lind  being  cheated. 


■  aul  and  I  have  worked  hard  for  every- 
ling  we've  got.  I  quit  college  as  a  sophomore 
3  take  a  job.  I  used  to  earn  as  much  as  seventy 
ollars  a  week — I  worked  for  nine  years  after 
ur  marriage— but  I  put  in  long  hours  and 
ent  without  things  in  order  to  save.  Paul  now 
arns  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  a  week  and 
'eeps  long  hours.  He  leaves  the  house  at  six 
.M.,  returns  at  four,  and  then  goes  to  work  on 
le  property.  Together  we've  built  fences,  laid 
jiterior  sidewalks,  landscaped  the  grounds, 
!nd  are  now  excavating  for  a  fourth  house.  On 
leekends  Paul  works  with  a  paid  helper  and  I 
lOrk  alongside  when  I  can.  Our  jalopy  has  a 
lailer  and  we  used  to  think  we  might  take 
Dme  camping  trips,  but  we've  never  done  it. 
00  darn  busy.  Too  tired. 
"Our  children  are  the  delight  of  our  lives, 
Jt  we're  older  than  the  average  parents  and 
can't  deny  the  two  have  drained  my  energy, 
tby  Jane  particularly.  John  was  only  three 
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weeks  old  when  we  got  him  and  the  adjust- 
ment was  easy.  Janie  was  eight  months  old 
when  she  came  and  aware  of  the  change  in  her 
surroundings;  she  felt  insecure  and  frightened. 
Night  after  night  she  woke  up  screaming  and 
I  would  go  to  her  and  comfort  her  until  she 
went  back  to  sleep.  She'd  been  neglected,  and 
she  had  a  bad  case  of  eczema.  Frequently  I 
bathed  her  little  body  half  a  dozen  times  a 
night.  My  next-door  neighbor  advised  me  to 
let  her  cry  it  out,  but  that  wasn't  the  advice  I 
got  from  reading  Dr.  Spock.  Anyhow,  I  didn't 
let  her  cry  in  the  dark  and  we've  licked  her 
eczema  and  the  last  few  weeks  Janie  has  begun 
to  sleep  straight  through  the  night. 

"All  Paul  and  I  have  been  working  for  is 
Janie's  and  John's  future.  We  want  them  to 
be  secure.  I  want  John  and  Janie  to  have  the 
best  of  everything.  I  want  their  lives  to  be 
easier  than  Paul's  and  mine  have  been.  I've 
been  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  toward  that 
end.  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  think  Paul 
was  unfair,  or  at  least  terribly  negligent,  when 
he  let  that  deadbeat  Bob  get  away  with  our 
rightful  rent.  Don't  you  agree  he  should  have 
put  Bob  olf  our  property  as  soon  as  his  rent 
was  in  arrears?  Are  you  surprised  that  I  com- 
plained? 

"I  have  plenty  to  complain  about  still.  The 
new  house  we're  ready  to  build,  which  should 
be  a  joy  to  us  both,  has  become  a  nightmare  to 
me.  Our  original  plan  was  for  the  three  rental 
properties,  including  the  house  we  now  live  in, 
to  carry  all  our  payments  and  show  a  small 
profit  too.  There  is  only  one  piece  of  land 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making 
those  peopie  easy  with  whom  we 
converse.  Whoever  malces  the  fewest 
persons  uneasy  is  the  best  bred  in  the 
company.  swift 


left— the  choice  plot,  one  we  reserved  for  our 
own  use  from  the  beginning.  We  always  in- 
tended to  build  our  permanent  home  there. 
I've  dreamed  about  that  home  since  my  wed- 
ding day.  I  know  exactly  what  I  want.  Yet  I 
am  being  allowed  no  voice  in  planning  and 
designing  the  house.  Like  any  other  wife,  I 
think  I  have  the  right  to  be  consulted  and  to 
be  heard. 

"For  the  past  ten  years  I've  lived  in  the 
midst  of  hammering  and  pounding,  have 
stumbled  over  sawhorses,  bricks  and  buckets  of 
paint.  Our  building  has  progressed  slowly  be- 
cause of  Paul's  limited  time  and  our  limited 
finances.  The  neighborhood  children  think  it's 
marvelous— our  place  is  their  favorite  play- 
ground—but I'm  an  adult  and  would  enjoy  a 
little  quiet  and  serenity.  At  times  I  feel  as 
though  I  were  living  in  an  electric  mixer. 

"I've  been  studying  floor  plans  in  the  archi- 
tectural sections  of  magazines  for  years.  I'm 
no  novice.  I  think  our  permanent  home  should 
reflect  something  of  my  taste,  my  personality, 
my  wishes.  Paul  is  deaf  to  every  suggestion 
I  offer.  Weeks  ago  he  went  into  a  huddle  with 
his  contractor  and  I  wasn't  invited  to  their 
conference.  But  I  was  notified  of  the  result. 

"I  want  our  kitchen  on  the  east  so  I  can 
watch  the  sun  come  up.  I'm  out  of  bed  at  half 
past  five  in  the  morning  to  prepare  breakfast 
and  see  Paul  off  to  work.  A  sunrise,  having  a 
view  from  the  kitchen,  would  brighten  my 
whole  day.  Paul  wants  the  kitchen  on  the  west 
and  the  bedrooms  on  the  east.  We  disagree  on 
the  kind  of  roof  we  want,  the  grade  of  floor- 
ing; we  disagree  on  practically  everything.  But 
why  go  on? 

"I've  tried  to  be  reasonable  and  calm,  a 
person  able  to  weigh  both  sides  of  a  question. 
But  thinking  about  that  house  and  Paul's 
selfishness— I  lie  awake  at  night  thinking- 
makes  me  simply  frantic.  Sometimes  I  spring 
out  of  bed  and  walk  the  floor  to  keep  from 
screaming.  So  far  I've  avoided  hysterics,  but 
self-control  has  come  hard.  Maybe  if  Paul 
would  explain  his  ideas  for  the  house  and  de- 


fend his  opinions  instead  of  shutting  his 
mouth  and  saying  nothing,  we  might  arrive 
at  some  understanding. 

"I  know  in  my  heart  I  couldn't  bear  to  lose 
Janie,  but  lately  I've  been  so  discouraged  and 
upset.  I've  debated  taking  a  serious  risk.  I've 
considered  leaving  Paul,  getting  out  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  flying  back  to  Kansas  with  Janie 
and  John  to  stay  with  my  people.  But  I  prom- 
ised the  adoption  agency  to  remain  in  the  state 
until  Janie's  trial  year  was  over.  My  con- 
science probably  wouldn't  let  me  rest  if  I 
broke  my  word.  And  I  doubt  the  children  and 
I  could  live  peaceably  with  my  mother.  So  I 
don't  know  what  to  do,  where  to  turn.  I  have 
no  peace  now. 

"I  want  to  be  firm  and  decisive,  but  my 
thoughts  are  hopelessly  confused.  Another 
thing  has  me  all  mixed  up.  Janie  and  John 
are  entitled  to  be  with  Paul,  who  loves  them 
as  much  as  I  do.  But  he  and  I  seem  to  rub 
each  other  raw.  He  is  obstinate  and  sulky  and 
unfair,  and  I  nag.  Paul's  thriftlessness  is  re- 
sponsible. Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  how  to 
reach  some  cornpromise  that  will  allow  us  to 
continue  with  our  marriage." 

Paul  Tells  His  Side: 

"Angle  isn't  a  dreamer,"  said  forty-one- 
year-old  Paul,  a  tall,  lanky  figure  with  sad 
hollow  eyes  and  something  vaguely  Lincoln- 
esque  in  his  appearance.  "Nor  is  she  senti- 
mental. She's  quite  a  lot  like  her  mother, 
whose  favorite  saying  is,  'Save  the  cents 
and  the  dollars  will  look  after  themselves.' 
Angle  doesn't  pause  to  reflect  that  we're 
spending  our  lives  each  day  and  aren't  as 
young  as  we  used  to  be. 

"I've  never  known  her  to  splurge  on  any 
little  luxury  except  for  the  children.  She  wears 
her  clothes  until  they're  threadbare,  but  buys 
the  children  the  finest.  They  get  the  best  food, 
Grade  A  milk,  butter  rather  than  margarine, 
the  works.  John  has  the  most  expensive  tri- 
cycle in  our  neighborhood.  But  even  with  the 
children  she  occasionally  reveals  her  peculiar 
regard  for  money.  Money  itself.  The  other 
evening  I  gave  John  seven  pennies  to  put  in  his 
bank.  Instead  of  dropping  the  coins  in  the 
bank,  he  started  sliding  them  around  on  the 
floor,  playing  some  kind  of  kid  game.  Angle 
was  horrified — and  I  mean  horrified.  She 
snatched  up  the  pennies,  counted  them, 
banked  them,  and  treated  John  and  me  to  a 
lecture  on  the  value  and  meaning  of  money.  I 
gathered  money  was  no  toy  and  even  pennies 
were  too  important  in  the  scheme  of  things 
to  be  played  with. 

"In  the  early  days  of  our  marriage  I  used  to 
like  to  bring  Angle  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  She 
loves  flowers  and  arranges  them  beautifully. 
But  she  always  asked  the  price  of  the  bouquet 
and  was  so  disturbed  when  she  heard  it  that 
she  broke  me  of  the  habit.  Several  years  ago 
I  won  a  motion-picture  camera  in  a  raffle.  On 
holidays  and  birthdays  she  is  willing  for  me  to 
take  movies  of  the  kids,  but  otherwise  the 
camera  sits  on  a  shelf.  Film  is  too  expensive. 
We  own  a  trailer  and  we  badly  need  a  vaca- 
tion, but  vacations  aren't  for  us.  Vacations 
cost  money. 

"I  know  Angle's  folks  had  it  rough  back  in 
the  depression  days  and  that  the  depression 
left. a  good  many  people  of  her  generation  and 
mine  cautious  about  spending.  But  my  people 
had  a  rougher  time  than  hers  and  there  were 
more  of  us  to  feed.  Unlike  Angle,  however,  I 
feel  depressed,  almost  degraded,  by  the  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  get  double  value  out  of  every 
dime. 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  my 
folks  were  gay  and  giddy;  they  were  far  from 
that.  Birthdays  were  ignoreo  except  for  the 
very  young,  and  any  show  of  affection  was 
frowned  on.  If  I  tore  a  hole  in  my  pants,  my 
mother  pointed  at  the  sewing  box  and  said, 
'Mend  it,'  and  that's  a  good  example  of  her 
conversational  style.  If  I  forgot  to  bring  in 
wood  for  the  stove  and  an  older  brother  had 
to  pinch-hit,  my  dad  said  nothing  but  called 
the  oversight  to  my  attention  by  whacking  me 
across  the  bottom  with  a  piece  of  the  stove- 
wood. 
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by  MAXINE  DAVIS 

The  noted  medical  writer  and  author 
of  numerous  books  on 
family  health  problems. 

"Mom,  what  provision  are 
you  and  Pop  making  for 
your  old  age?"  This  question 
was  enlightening.  Obviously 
our  son  is  growing  up,  his 
perspective  is  changing,  and  he  no  longer 
regards  us  as  moth-eaten  antiquities! 
"We're  not  going  to  have  one,  not  the  dodder- 
ing kind,"  I  told  him.  "We're  planning  to 
live  to  be  100,  and  arranging  it  so  that  every 
single  day  will  be  busy.  We've  been  preparing 
for  our  future,  and  not  merely  by  trying  to 
save  enough  money  to  live  and  die  on,  either. 
Don't  you  smile  that  indulgent  16-year-old 
smile!  This  isn't  whimsical. 

''People  nowadays  live,  on  the  average,  three 
or  four  decades  longer  than  they  did  a  century 
ago.  That's  a  lavish  gift,  and  Pop  and  I  don't 
propose  to  squander  those  glorious  years 
after  you  children  are  grown  and  gone  just 
existing  like  wilting  vegetables." 
A  person  is  as  old  as  he  feels — sunk  in  senility 
before  he's  60  or  bursting  with  vim  and  vigor 
at  90.  That's  not  a  happen-so;  more  often 
than  not  it's  a  result  of  planning. 

Every  sensible  adult  in  his  30's  or  40"s  ought 
to  be  looking  ahead,  taking  emotional  and 
physical  forethought  for  his  later  life.  (Though 
it's  never  too  late  to  begin.)  We  decided  we'll 
never  retire,  just  take  on  new  jobs,  things 
we've  never  been  able  to  do  before.  We'll 
travel  a  little  more,  maybe  garden,  golf,  dance, 
read  more;  but  all  that  will  be  for  fun,  not 
our  major  purpose  in  living.  We  will  each 
still  have  real  work  to  do. 
To  preserve  our  zest  and  energy,  now  and  in 
the  future,  we  naturally  guard  our  health: 
have  all  minor  defects  corrected  as  they 
emerge;  keep  our  weight  down;  get  adequate 
sleep,  and  enough  daily  exercise  to  preserve 
muscle  tone.  That  can  be  done. 

And — this  is  of  paramount  importance— we 
eat  wisely  and  supplement  our  diet,  with 
BEXEL  M  High  Potency  Vitamin-Mineral 
capsules. 

Nutrition  is  a  major  factor  in  health  at  any 
age,  but  the  ailments  resulting  from  faulty 
diet  are  apt  to  increase  with  time.  Therefore, 
I  long  ago  began  to  take  out  vitamin  insur- 
ance for  better  health,  stronger  bodies,  more 
alert  minds,  for  our  whole  family. 
My  husband  and  I  have  taken  bexel  m  for  a 
long  while  and  expect  to  use  it  always.  It  is 
especially  designed  for  very  active  adults  and 
for  older  people.  We're  lit  as  a  pair  of  Ma- 
rines now,  and  expect  to  draw  big  dividends 
from  it  in  what  our  young  will  no  doubt  refer 
to  as  our  "old  age." 

As  they  grow  older,  people  should  eat  less, 
but  eat  well.  They  need  fewer  calories  but 
still  require  a  carefully  balanced  diet:  more 
proteins,  even  less  fat,  and  the  same  propor- 
tion of  vitamins  and  minerals  daily. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  properly  selected 
and  prepared  foods,  but,  for  many  reasons, 
we  don't  always  have  the  essential  elements 
of  a  well-balanced  diet.  Careful  as  I  am  in 
menu-planning,  I  feel  it's  necessary  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  So  I  use  bexel  vitamin-mineral 
preparations.  There's  a  member  of  the  bexel 
family  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
member  of  our  family,  from  the  baby  to  our 
grandfather.  And  not  a  calorie  in  the  bottle! 
Incidentally,  I've  just  written  a  booklet  on 
this  whole'  subject  called  "a  sure  thing. 
The  Magic  of  Vitamins  and  Bexel."  I'll  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  free  if  you'll  send 
me  your  name  and  address,  to:  Maxine  Davis, 
Post  Office  Box  548-B,  Bridgeport  9,  Conn. 
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NEW  SMOOTHER,  FINER  AJAX  WITH  INSTANT  CHLORINE  BLEACH 

Bleaches  sinks  so 
shiny- white  Kt^h^ 


Instant  Chlor  ine  Bleach  Built-in !  So  effective  you'll  need  no  extra  liquid  bleach  on 
your  sinks  or  tubs.  Ajax  makes  them  gleaming,  shiny-white! 

New  Smoother.  Finer  Texture !  New  Ajax  rinses  away  quickly,  completely,  leaves 
no  gritty  film  behind.  Porcelain  surfaces  shine! 

Fresh,  Clean  Smell!  The  Instant  Chlorine  Bleach  in  new  white  Ajax  leaves  sinks 
and  tubs  smelling  as  sweet  and  clean  as  they  look. 


WHICH  STAINS  CAUSE  YOU  THE  MOST  TROUBLE? 


Grease 

Fruit  Juice  Stains 
Tea  &  Coffee  Stains 
Pot  Scratches 
Grime 


New  White  Ajax 

wipes  them  away  easily, 
quickly!  Try  New  Ajax 
now  —  you'll  agree ! 
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"I  can  look  back  now  and  see  how  little 
warmth  there  was  in  my  family.  That's  why  I 
can  thoroughly  appreciate  my  spontaneous 
little  boy;  if  John  likes  something,  he  gets 
happy  all  over  and  he  lets  you  see  it.  My 
mother  worked  too  hard  to  think  of  lucking  us 
kids  in  bed;  and  as  for  kissing  us  good  night, 
she'd  have  thought  the  idea  preposterous. 
Angle  and  I  kiss  our  children  good  night.  On 
that  point  we  agree.  We  agree  on  nearly  every- 
thing concerned  with  the  rearing  of  our 
youngsters. 

"When  I  first  met  Angle  I  had  her  figured 
wrong.  We  met  in  college.  She  was  a  cute 
little  trick— of  course  she's  not  large  now,  but 
then  she  weighed  less  than  a  hundred  poimds. 
She  was  pretty,  but  not  too  pretty.  I  was  the 
bashful  type  myself  and  I  wasn't  looking  for 
a  glamour  girl  who  expected  more  of  me  than 
I  knew  how  to  do.  I  felt  easy  in  her  company. 

"But  I  guess  it  was  Angle's  fatiier  who  really 
cinched  our  friendship.  He  was  a  great  guy,  a 
man  whose  wife  didn't  appreciate  him  until  he 
died.  Half  the  county  attended  his  funeral  and 
all  the  stores  in  their  town  closed.  He  was  the 
most  popular  county  agent  the  comnumity 
ever  had.  Soil  conservation  was  his  life;  he 
loved  to  make  poor  soil  produce.  He  fought 
for  roads  and  rural  electrification  and  helped 
the  farmers  improve  their  land  and  put  in 
ponds  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  With  his 
wife  bucking  all  the  way,  he  transformed  a 
submarginal  farm  of  his  own  into  a  show 
place.  Well,  he  and  I  hit  it  olT  from  the  f'rst 
and  he  as  much  as  told  me  he  wouldn't  mind 
me  as  a  son-in-law. 

"It  wasn't  imtil  after  his  death  that  Angle 
and  I  were  married,  in  the  meantime  I  had 
moved  from  Kansas  to  California.  I  wasn't 
very  experienced  with  women.  The  West 
Coast  was  strange  to  me.  The  girls  I  seemed  to 
meet  wanted  to  wind  up  the  evening  in  a  bar, 
and  I  wasn't  interested.  I  was  lonesome,  but  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  I  knew  1  wanted 
mutual  respect,  a  home  and  a  solid  marriage. 
I  wrote  Angle,  and  we  became  engaged  by 
mail.  She  flew  west — her  mother  disapproved 
of  our  engagement,  since  she  hadn't  stage- 
managed  it — and  we  were  married  in  my 
church. 

"Angle  moved  into  my  small  bachelor 
apartment,  which  wasn't  exactly  the  home  I'd 
pictured,  but  apartments  were  hard  to  locate 
at  that  time.  Also,  she  went  straight  to  work; 
my  hope  was  she  would  stay  at  home.  We 
both  hoped  to  have  a  family  right  away  and 
the  failure  was  not  her  fault.  She  miscarried 
three  times  in  our  first  two  years  for  no  reason 
the  doctors  could  fathom.  1  hid  my  disappoint- 
ment and  she  was  very  brave  in  hiding  hers. 
Angle  is  as  stubborn  a  woman  as  I've  ever 
known,  but  she  has  courage  and  she  has  never 
complained  of  her  ill  health  and  ill  luck. 

"After  our  numerous  disappointments  1 
somehow  got  the  notion,  illogical  I  know,  that 
if  she  and  I  could  manage  (o  buy  or  build  a 
tiome  we  would  be  luckier  about  children.  We 
looked  every  Sunday  for  a  long  while.  Even- 
tually we  bought  our  land.  I  now  realize 
\ngie  and  I  saw  entirely  different  things  in 
that  piece  of  sandy,  scrubby  ground.  1  saw  a 
:hance  to  rip  out  the  brush,  plant  trees  and 
lowers  and  then  build  a  fine  substantial 
Itouse  and  a  stable  for  the  horse  I  expected  to 
;each  our  sons  to  ride.  By  the  time  1  had 
:leared  the  land,  working  every  weekend,  it 
had  doubled  in  value.  She  wanted  to  sell.  I 
•efused.  The  land  tripled  in  value.  Angie  was 
hen  determined  to  sell. 

In  sheer  self-defense  and  before  we  really 
lad  sufficient  cash,  1  started  building  what  I 
magined  would  be  the  future  stable.  It  turned 
into  House  Number  One.  We  started  living  in 
t  to  save  money  to  build  a  second  house.  I 
hought  the  second  house  would  be  home.  I 
bund  out  my  mistake  before  the  foundations 
vere  laid.  Angie  had  made  up  her  mind  we 
hould  get  rental  income  and  split  the  plot 
nto  quarters.  I'm  not  much  of  a  talker,  but  I 
lid  try  to  change  her  mind.  My  objections 
vere  brushed  aside. 

'If  Angie  doesn't  get  her  way  by  one 
nethod,  she  tries  another.  Early  in  our  mar- 
inge  she  cried  for  months  because  I  obliged  a 
nend  by  putting  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
nio  his  shaky  business.  He  went  bankrupt  and 


I  lost  the  money.  Angie  has  never  forgotten  it. 
Several  years  ago  I  took  a  plumber's  advice  in 
buying  bathroom  fixtures— Angie  wanted 
something  cheaper— and  she  didn't  sew  on  a 
button  or  mend  my  socks  for  weeks.  Her  petty 
revenge  hurt  me  deeply.  Just  last  year  she 
stopped  speaking  to  me  until  I  finally  agreed 
to  put  out  a  tenant  who  had  got  behind  in  his 
rent.  In  the  end  Bob  left  owing  us  six  weeks' 
rent,  and  it's  true  he  stuffed  me  with  many  un- 
truthful tales,  but  I  still  don't  think  I  was 
wrong  in  giving  him  a  chance  to  get  on  his 
feet.  Angie  thinks  I  was  cheating  the  children. 
When  I  try  to  explain  myself,  my  words  don't 
come  straight  and  I  get  all  balled  up  and  she 
doesn't  understand. 

"Angie  has  had  no  easy  time  in  our  mar- 
riage, I  know.  In  our  fourteen  years  together 
she's  had  to  bear  the  pain  and  bitter  sorrow  of 
five  miscarriages  and  two  stillbirths.  After  the 
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By  FRANCIS  NEWBOLD 

lleri',  for  a  certain  space, 
Vkerc  voices:  laughing, 

4|iiarrellng,  ihev  rang; 
Soniel  lines  a  woman  sang 

\l  the  window,  her  rapt  stare 
Itesting  u|>on  that  distant,  pinv 
<lcll. 

Here,  for  a  little  while. 
\\  as  stir  ami  niovenient. 

ChlUlren  romped  outdoors 
In  the  wil<l  garden  fiirre«l  with 

snnnner's  smile. 
Or,  pale  with  temper,  stamped 
the  winter  floors. 
The  punctual  Christmascs 
Wove  round  these  walls  their 
innneniorial  spell. 

Here,  Passion  had  his  fling; 
Here,  on  a  he<l,  wept  archetypal 
Grief; 

Ih-re.  Terror  waited  for  the 

phone  to  ring. 
And  Pity  offered  a  clean 

han«lkerchief. 
The  actors  all  are  gone,  and  who 

knows  where? 
The  house,  perhaps — but  houses 

never  tell. 


last  stillbirth  the  doctor  told  us  there  was  no 
use  trying  any  longer,  and  I  can  still  remem- 
ber her  while,  pitiful  face.  When  she  left  the 
hospital,  still  weak  and  wobbly,  we  thought 
of  adoption. 

■"The  day  we  finally  received  our  telephone 
call  from  the  agency  and  were  asked  to  come 
to  the  nursery,  bringing  a  blanket  and  two 
diapers,  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  our 
marriage.  For  thirty  minutes  we  were  left 
alone  in  the  room  with  John  to  get  acquainted, 
but  both  Angie  and  I  felt  acquainted  with  that 
three-weeks-old  stranger  on  sight.  We  told 
each  other  we  knew  Johnny  before  we  ever  saw 
him ;  we  had  longed  for  a  son  just  like  him.  We 
had  another  happy  day  when  we  were  called  to 
pay  a  second  visit  to  the  nursery  to  acquire 
our  daughter.  Janie  was  a  wizened  little  mite, 
eight  months  old  but  not  much  bigger  than  the 
average  child  of  three  or  four  months.  She  was 
squalling  to  beat  the  band.  To  us  she  was 
beautiful. 

"One  of  the  close  sweet  moments  between 
Angie  and  me  happened  the  first  time  she 
bathed  our  little  girl.  Janie  began  to  yell 
with  rage  and  her  face  turned  bright  red  and 
both  of  us  were  scared  stiff'.  But  1  looked  in 
the  baby  book  and  read  that  some  infants  are 
afraid  to  be  without  clothing.  I  wet  a  wash- 
cloth with  warm  water  and  covered  her  little 


stomach  and  she  stopped  crying  and  relaxed 
and  the  bath  went  fine. 

"It  was  to  be  expected,  I  guess,  that  such 
moments  would  be  rare.  Busy  as  Angie  is, 
tending  John  and  Janie,  she  finds  time  to 
hound  me  about  the  building  I'm  doing  on  our 
place.  My  regular  job— I'm  employed  in  an 
electronics  plant— is  no  snap.  I'm  a  tool  in- 
spector working  for  hourly  wages  and  I'm 
supposed  to  have  considerable  authority  over 
salaried  employees.  Salaried  employees  don't 
like  taking  orders  from  men  like  myself,  paid 
on  an  hourly  scale. 

In  the  evening  when  I  reach  home  I'm 
tired  and  nervous  and  jumpy.  I  have  to  brace 
myself  to  face  the  prospect  of  changing  clothes 
and  going  to  work  again.  It  would  mean  a  lot 
if  I  could  work  without  harassment.  When 
Angie  clamors  for  me  to  use  cheap  sleazy 
materials,  she  takes  all  the  fun  and  meaning 
out  of  my  work.  To  her  mind  it  is  foolish  to 
spend  a  little  extra  on  materials  that  don't 
show,  materials  like  insulation  and  subfloor- 
ing.  To  me  there  is  no  pride  or  pleasure  to  be 
had  in  shoddy  workmanship.  To  my  mind,  a 
good  tenant  deserves  good  housing. 

"I  long  ago  stopped  thinking  about  the  kind 
of  house  I  once  planned  as  a  permanent  resi- 
dence. I  set  my  sights  pretty  high.  But  a  man 
must  stand  up  somewhere.  I  just  can't  let 
Angie  maneuver  me  into  building  a  Grade  B 
home  for  us  and  the  youngsters.  Our  land  is 
now  overcrowded  and  our  remaining  lot  is  so 
small  the  house  must  be  carefully  oriented  to 
take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  breeze.  Ac- 
cording to  our  contractor,  the  kitchen  should 
be  on  the  west,  the  bedrooms  on  the  east. 

"Angie  has  tried  every  trick  in  her  box  of 
tricks  to  put  the  kitchen  on  the  east,  choose 
the  style  of  roof,  cut  costs  where  they  shouldn't 
be  cut.  While  we  were  having  trouble  with 
Janie's  eczema  she  moved  into  the  children's 
room  and  moved  John  in  with  me.  Her  excuse 
was  she  needed  to  be  close  to  Janie  at  night. 
Her  purpose,  I  am  positive,  was  to  force  me  to 
give  in  on  the  house  by  withholding  her  affec- 
tion. Janie  is  now  sleeping  through  the  night, 
but  Angie  has  declined  to  come  back  to  our 
bedroom.  Our  sex  life  ended  six  months  ago. 

"She  now  is  threatening  to  leave  me,  fly 
back  to  Kansas  and  live  in  the  old  home  place. 
I  can't  believe  she  will  carry  out  her  threats. 
She  loves  Janie  too  much  to  gamble  on  losing 
her.  And  she  dislikes  her  mother  too  much  to 
share  the  same  roof  with  her. 

"But  I'm  worried  about  the  effect  the  un- 
happy atmosphere  in  our  home  may  have  on 
our  youngsters.  I  want  to  do  my  part  to  im- 
prove our  marriage." 

The  Marriage  Counselor  Says: 

"Happy,  stable  couples  often  run  into 
trouble  when  they  plan  and  build  a  home,  the 
most  expensive  investment  most  of  us  ever 
make.  Differing  tastes  and  backgrounds 
emerge  when  the  blueprints  are  unfurled  and 
some  dissension  is  almost  inevitable.  With 
four  small  houses  to  finance  and  then  build 
largely  with  their  own  hands,  Angie  and  Paul 
quadrupled  the  opportunities  for  discord. 
Moreover,  when  they  launched  this  ambitious 
building  program  their  marriage  was  far  from 
stable.  Although  they  weren't  openly  quarrel- 
ing, both  were  dissatisfied  with  their  life  to- 
gether. 

"They  had  one  enormous  asset  in  saving 
and  bettering  their  marriage— their  mutual 
devotion  to  their  children.  Both  were  genuinely 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  comfort  and  con- 
venience for  the  benefit  of  John  and  Janie.  In 
the  course  of  our  counseling  it  developed  that 
Angle's  mother  had  vigorously  protested  the 
adoptions  on  the  grounds  that  a  well-paid  job 
was  more  important  to  a  woman  than  bring- 
ing up  'somebody  else's  children.'  Therefore  it 
was  obvious  that  Angie  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment intended  to  leave  Paul  and  take  refuge 
under  her  mother's  roof.  When  she  was  faced 
with  this  fact,  she  acknowledged  it  was  child- 
ish and  cruel  of  her  to  frighten  Paul  with  idle 
threats. 

"Angie  was  strong-willed,  but  she  didn't 
think  of  herself  as  mean-spirited,  nor  did  she 
intend  to  be  unreasonable.  She  was  convinced 
that  all  the  justice  in  her  running  battle  with 
Paul  lay  on  her  side  because  she  lacked  wisdom 
and  intuition  where  he  was  concerned.  Except 
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Cup  after  Cup  after  Cup 
to  Your  Taste! 


Year  After  Year  More  People  Buy 


UNIVERSAL 


NO  WAITING  -  NO  \^  ATCHINC 

Flavor-Selector  automatically  assures 
correct  strength  .  .  .  mild,  medium  or 
strong.  Just  set  it  and  forget  it — the 
Redi-Lite  shows  when  coffee  is  ready. 

Eight  and  ten-cup  models 

Chrome  on  Solid  Copper— from  $19.95 


Than  Any  Other  Coffeemaker! 

If  you  ^vant  to  be  sure  of  the  same  full- 
flavored  coffee  time  after  time,  make  it 
in  a  L  niversal  Coffeematic.  Simply  set 
the  Flavor-Selector  to  the  strength  rou 
prefer.  Automatically,  it  brews  to  perfec- 
tion, signals  when  ready  and  keeps  coffee 
hot  without  increasing  the  strength.  No 
wonder  those  who  want  the  finest  choose 
a  Universal  Coffeematic. 


UNIVERSAL 
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for  this  blind  spot,  curiously  enough,  she  had 
a  clearer  understanding  of  her  own  personality 
than  the  average  wife  who  comes  to  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Family  Relations. 

"For  one  thing,  she  recognized  her  resem- 
blance to  her  mother.  She  fancied  she  was 
fighting  and  had  triumphed  over  the  older 
woman's  behavior  patterns  by  repressing 
complaints  and  nagging  words  to  the  best  of 
her  ability.  Here  she  was  mistaken.  Sulking 
had  also  been  a  weapon  in  her  mother's  ar- 
senal. Actually  by  retiring  into  sullen  silence 
and  withdrawing  her  affection  Angle  was 
hurting  Paul  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  she 
would  have  done  by  nagging. 

"Furthermore,  she  had  overlooked  a  strik- 
ing, almost  uncanny  similarity  in  the  large 
design  of  her  mother's  conduct  and  experi- 
ences and  her  own.  Angle's  father  bought  and 
salvaged  an  impoverished  Kansas  farm  and 
became  entangled  in  marital  difficulties  when- 
ever he  spent  money  to  improve  it.  In  one  of 
our  interviews  Angie  belatedly  perceived  a 
deadly  parallel.  She  had  resisted  Paul  at  every 
turn  in  his  attempts  to  improve  their  property. 
His  wish  to  use  first-class  materials  and  not 
slide  by  with  the  second-rate  was  very  remi- 
niscent of  her  father's  way  of  doing  things. 

"From  all  I  could  gather.  Paul  was  quite  a 
bit  like  his  father-in-law.  Indeed,  as  we  talked 
together  Angie  decided  that  was  probably  why 
she  married  him.  She  had  greatly  admired  her 
father.  It  wasn't  hard 

for  her  to  see  that  she  ^  ^  ^^^a^ 
was  scorning  and  en- 
deavoring to  destroy 
the  very  qualities  in 
Paul  that  were  like 
her  father's  qualities 
and  that  had  first  at- 
tracted her.  She  didn't 
want  to  follow  in  her 
mother's  footsteps 
and  applaud  her  hus- 
band's virtues  and 
accomplishments  only 
after  his  death.  So  she 
undertook  the  task  of 
studying  Paul  and 
their  relationship  in 
an  objective  way. 

"She  had  the  habit 
of  regarding  Paul  as  a 
financial  dolt  and  her- 
self as  a  shrewd  busi- 
nesswoman. Yet  it  wasn't  shrewd  of  her  to 
insist  upon  skimping  on  material  when  a  great 
deal  of  high-cost  labor,  Paul's  and  his  helper's 
labor,  was  involved.  My  do-it-yourself  ac- 
quaintances assure  me  that  saving  on  insula- 
tion is  always  unsound.  Angle's  father  would 
have  considered  the  saving  unsound,  as  she 
admitted. 

"Paul,  as  she  also  admitted,  was  far  more 
altruistic  than  she  was.  Altruism  isn't  always 
a  losing  proposition  financially,  as  was  proved 
to  her  by  the  record.  She  and  Paul  were  tipped 
off  to  the  building  site,  which  turned  out  to  be 
so  valuable,  by  a  friend  whom  he  had  helped. 
No  friend  of  hers  would  have  favored  them  in 
such  a  way.  She  was  then  reminded  that  Paul 
had  been  more  financially  astute  than  herself 
in  his  determination  to  hold  their  land.  She 
had  wanted  to  sell  and  settle  for  a  modest 
profit  with  the  first  rise  in  value. 


To  be  rich  In  admiration  and  free 
from  envy;  to  rejoice  greatly  In  the 
good  of  others;  to  love  with  such 
generosity  of  heart  that  your  love  Is 
still  a  dear  possession  In  absence  or 
unklndness — these  are  the  gifts  of 
fortune  which  money  cannot  buy  and 
without  which  money  can  buy  noth- 
ing. He  who  hos  such  a  treasury  of 
riches,  being  happy  and  valiant  him- 
self, in  his  own  nature,  will  enjoy  the 
universe  as  if  it  were  his  own  estate; 
and  help  the  man  to  whom  he  lends  a 
hand  to  enjoy  It  with  him. 

ROBERT  L.  STEVENSON 


She  had  held  her  tongue  partly  to  keep  from 

whining  and  partly  to  punish  him  for  denying 
some  wish  of  hers.  After  we  discussed  Paul's 
youthful  background  and  the  origin  of  his 
lack  of  talent  in  communicating,  she  gave  her- 
self the  assignment  of  drawing  him  out.  For 
the  first  time  she  heard  of  his  worries  with  his 
regular  job.  She  found  it  easy  to  sympathize 
with  him  as  she  had  always  sympathized  with 
the  children. 

Janie  and  John  had  plenty  of  economic 
security;  Angie  was  merely  rationaUzing  her 
personal  fondness  for  squeezing  the  utmost 
out  of  every  penny  when  she  defended  herself 
on  the  pretext  of  insuring  the  children's  future. 
The  security  her  youngsters  needed  was  the 
emotional  security  offered  by  two  loving 
parents.  Angie  had  always  known  that,  even 
though  in  her  stubbornness  she  had  lost  sight 
of  the  knowledge  for  a  long  while. 

"Before  we  had  too  many  interviews  she 
grasped,  and  without  undue  difficulty,  that  the 
scant  affection  Paul  had  received  as  a  boy  had 
made  him  very  dependent  upon  receiving 
warmth  from  his  wife.  She  acknowledged  the 
injustice  she  had  done  him  and  herself  by 
using  sex  as  a  bargaining  point.  She  shifted 
the  family  beds  around,  moved  in  with  Paul 
again,  and  their  sexual  relationship  was  re- 
sumed. 

"Angie  and  Paul  were  intelligent  people.  But 
it  took  an  outsider 
I — ■ — a    ^y^^     ''l^^  myself  to  show 
■■^I^^H^^g     them  that  their  scheme 
^  of  life  was  lopsided 

and  askew.  They  oc- 
cupied too  much  of 
their  time  with  work, 
too  little  time  with 
fun  and  recreation.. 
When  I  met  them, 
both  were  physically 
exhausted  by  ten  years 
of  unrelenting  labor; 
physical  exhaustion 
often  leads  to  frazzled 
nerves  and  snappy 
tempers  During  one 
of  our  conferences 
Paul  told  me  he  had  his 
work  on  their  prop- 
erty planned  for  the 
next  four  years.  I  rec- 
ommended that  he 


\A^hen  it  was  demonstrated  to  Angie  by 
hard  facts  that  her  judgments  weren't  one 
hundred  per  cent  perfect,  she  became  much 
less  cocksure.  She  had  already  begun  to  re- 
spect Paul.  As  she  reflected  upon  his  side  in 
their  many  differences  of  opinion,  she  saw 
that  he  had  missed  out  altogether  on  what  he 
originally  wanted  and  expected  when  he  chose 
their  land,  a  commodious  house,  a  riding  horse 
and  a  stable.  To  be  sure,  this  desire  of  his  had 
been  beyond  their  price  range  even  in  the  be- 
ginning and  had  become  completely  untenable. 
Nevertheless,  this  disappointment  was  bound 
to  make  him  less  patient  when  she  dipped  in, 
countermanded  his  orders  and  gave  orders  of 
her  own. 

"Angie  began  to  comprehend  something  of 
his  frustrations,  the  inner  rebelliousness  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  speak.  She  and  Paul 
had  never  talked  enough  to  each  other.  Paul 
was  the  product  of  a  taciturn  family,  un- 
trained to  easy  conversational  give-and-take. 


modify  his  plan  and  devote  five  years  to  the 
work.  Then,  knowing  he  and  Angie  were  a 
systematic  pair,  I  presented  them  with  a  family 
schedule  that  allowed  for  a  certain  amount  of 
leisure  and  recreation.  They  accepted  my  pro- 
posed schedule  with  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  they 
discovered  they  had  been  hiding  from  each 
other  a  mutual  need  to  relax  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. They  packed  the  two  youngsters  in  the 
car  and  set  forth  with  their  trailer  on  a  camping 
trip,  the  first  vacation  of  their  marriage.  They 
had  a  wonderful  time. 

"That  was  a  year  ago.  Since  then  there  have 
been  other  camping  trips.  I  prescribed  one 
trip  a  month,  one  night  of  recreation  a  week. 
They  have  stuck  to  the  schedule  faithfully. 
Differences  of  opinion  still  arise  betweea 
them,  but  they  talk  over  these  differences  and 
usually  arrive  at  a  compromise.  They  retain 
their  quite  different  conceptions  of  the  value 
of  money.  In  this  matter,  I  think  Angie  may 
be  too  penurious  and  Paul  a  little  too  free- 
handed. At  any  rate,  they  hit  upon  a  solution 
that  satisfies  them.  Angie  is  responsible  for 
choosing  their  tenants  and  collecting  the  rents 
and  Paul  is  responsible  for  maintenance;  if  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  paint  or  make  repairs, 
she  doesn't  complain  at  his  buying  the  best 
materials. 

"As  for  their  own  future  home,  it  isn't  com- 
pleted as  yet,  but  no  more  quarrels  swirl 
around  it.  At  my  strong  recommendation  they 
hired  an  architect.  This  raised  the  over-all 
cost,  but  was  worth  the  price,  for  both  Angle, 
and  Paul  were  willing  to  follow  the  advice  of  a 
professional  whom  they  respected.  Someday 
I  hope  to  visit  them  and  meet  the  children  of 
whom  they  boast  so  much.  Incidentally,  I  in- 
tend to  discover  for  myself  whether  their 
kitchen  is  on  the  west  or  on  the  east." 

Editors'  Note:  This  case  history  was  compiled  and 
condensed  from  actual  records  by 

DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


This  new  "Light  Touch"  bottle  is  at  grocers  now! 


Created  by  Kraft  for  today's  lighter  salads,  frying,  and 
baking. ..the  LIGHT  TOUCH  oil 


Today's  new  trend  is  to  lightness — in  figures,  fashions,  and 
foods.  This  explains  the  big  switch  to  Kraft  Oil  .  .  .  the  Light 
Touch  oil.  To  your  fried  foods  Kraft  Oil  gives  a  wonderful 
new  lightness  and  crispness.  It  gives  a  new  light  touch,  a  glori- 
ous tenderness  and  moistness  to  your  cakes,  pastries,  and  other 
baked  goods.  And  in  salad  dressings,  its  fresh  light  touch 
makes  seasonings  sing,  "Happy  Days."  Discover  the  Light 
Touch  of  Kraft  Oil  today.  It's  great  news  for  every  good  cook. 
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oetter  with  pineapple...  best  with  Dole 


Hawaiian  Pineapple  Ham  —  a  Hit! 

Remove  skin  from  baked  ham, 
score  surface.  Cover  with  H  cup 
currant  jelly,  whipped.  Stud  with 
cloves:  firmly  cover  score  marks 
with  generous  pinches  of  well- 
drained  Dole  Crushed  Pineapple. 
Bake  15  minutes  at  400°.  Cut 
crown  from  paper  napkins. 


-fche  real  thing -ffom  Mawaii ! 


SLICES 

CHUNKS 

TIDBITS 

CRUSHED 

SPEARS 

JUICE 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL 


PINffiPPLE 
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Vogue  Design  No.  9731 . 
Vogue  Design  No.  9732. 
\  oguc  Design  No.  2R70. 

Vogue  Design  No.  498R. 
Vogue  Design  No.  4990. 
Vogue  Design  No.  9730. 

Vogue  Design  No.  1991.     Ori< -[ 

Vogue  Design  No.  9692. 
Vogue  Design  No.  97M. 


One-piece  dress,  "Easy  to  Make";  10-18  (31-38) 
75c.  V  ersion  shown  requires  4^  yards  of  45" 
fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 
One-piece  dress  and  petticoat,  "Easy  to  Make";  10- 
16  (31-36).  75c.  Version  shown  requires  3^ 
yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 
One-piece  dress;  6-12  (24-30).  60c.  Version  shown 
requires  2>8  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap 
for  , dress  and  ^  yard  of  35"  fabric  without 
nap  for  yoke  and  collar,  size  8. 
One-piece  dress;  10-16  (31-36).  .fl.OO.  Version 
shown  requires  4.^8  yards  of  35"  fabric  without 
nap  for  dress  and  14  yard  of  35"  tucked 
fabric  for  yoke  and  %  yard  of  lace 
edging  for  yoke  trim,  size  14. 
One-piece  dress  with  detachable  overskirt  and  cum- 
merbund; 10-18  (31-38).  $1.00.  Version  shown 
requires  'ZJi  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  for 
dress  and  4i/8  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  for 
overskirt,  size  14.  Skirt  may  be  machine  ph-ated. 
One-piece   dress;    10-18    (31-38).    75c.  Version 
shown  requires  214  yards  of  35"  fabric  without 
nap  for  dress  and  4}4  yards  of  ;!i  "  lace  edging 
and  IK  yards  of  1"  ribbon  for  trim  or  l}4 
yards  of  button-on  trimming,  size  14. 
)ieee  dress;  10-16   (31-.56).  .fl.OO.  Version 
shown  re(|uires  1%  yards  of  45"  fabric  without 
nap  for  dress  and  %  yard  of  45"  fabric  with- 
out nap  for  each  of  the  two  bands,  size  14. 
Jackets;  10-18  (31-38).  60c.  Version  shown  re- 
ijuires  \h  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14. 

One-piece  dress;  12-40  (32-42).  75c.  Version  shown 
requires  2H  yards  of  39"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14. 


How  you  can  break  up  the 

VICIOUS  CYCLE  of 

NERVOUS  TENSION  HEADACHES 

Better  than  aspirin  even  with  buffering  added 


How  Tension 
Headaches  Start 


90%  of  all  headaches  are  caused  by  tension  that  comes  from  a  source 
you'd  never  suspect  —  the  muscles  of  back  of  neck  and  scalp.  This  tension 
causes  pressure  on  nerves  and  tiny  blood  vessels  and  results  in  poin.  In 
turn,  the  pain  builds  up  more  tension,  more  pressure  and  makes  your 
headache  worse.  That's  why  you  should  try  the  special  medication 
in  Anacin  (not  found  in  aspirin  or  even  in  aspirin  with 
buffering)  to  give  fast  and  more  complete 
pain  relief  and  break  up  the  vicious 
tension  headache  cycle. 


ANACIN®*  Relaxes  Tension 
•  Releases  Pressure  •  Relieves  Pain  Fast 

Tension  headaches  need  the  special  medication  in  Anacin  for  more 
complete  pain-relief.  So  why  limit  yourself  to  aspirin  or  buffered  aspirin 
which  contain  only  one  pain  reliever  when  you  can  benefit  by  the  extra 
medication  in  Anacin?  Anacin  contains  not  just  one  but  a  combination 
of  medically  proven  ingredients  which  3  out  of  4  doctors  recommend 
for  headache  pain.  And  here's  why  Anacin  gives  a  'better  total  effect' 
in  relieving  pain  of  tension  headache,  neuritis  and  neuralgia  . . . 
The  special  medication  in  Anacin  -  which  you  do  pot  ^et  in  aspirin  or 
buffered  aspirin  -  relaxes  the  tension,  releases  the  pressure  and 
promptly  relieves  your  headache.  Anacin  stops  the  vicious  pain  cycle 
fast.  Anacin  Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They  do  not  upset  your  stomach. 


Buy  Anacin  today. 

3  out  of  4  doctors 
recommend 
the  ingredients  in 
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ANACIN 
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Why  bake?-when  you  can  take 


a  fresh  Dolly  Madison  Cake, 
right  from  your  grocer's  shelf! 


NEW! 

^^P/-PULL"tear 
tape,  exclusive  with 
Dolly  Madison,  opens 
wrapper  quickly,  neatly 


And  try  these  individual  pastries,  perfect 
lunch  box  desserts! 
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COQUILLES  ST.  JACQUES 

Wash  and  drain  1  quart  scallops.  Put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  1  cup  water, 
juice  of  I  lemon,  1  medium  onion,  peeled  and  sliced,  4  peppercorns,  2  sprigs 
parsley.  I  teaspoon  salt  and  '  2  bay  leaf.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  then  simmer 
gently  for  about  6  minutes.  Drain,  reserving  the  liquid,  and  cut  the  scallops 
into  small  pieces.  Melt  '4  cup  butter  in  a  skillet  and  saute  '  ■>  pound  mush- 
rooms, wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  and  cut  to  match  the  size  of  the  scallops, 
until  golden.  Remove  the  mushrooms.  In  the  remaining  butter,  saute  3  ripe, 
seeded  and  diced  peeled  tomatoes  for  5-7  minutes,  stirring  frequently.  In  a 
saucepan  melt  2  tablespoons  butter;  blend  in  2  tablespoons  flour  and  about 

1  cup  hot  scallop  liquor.  Cook  the  sauce  until  smooth  and  thickened.  Add 

2  tablespoons  heavy  cream  and  stir  well.  Mix  the  sauce  with  the  scallops, 
mushrooms  and  tomatoes.  Add  a  pinch  of  minced  garlic  and  mix  well.  Fill 
scallop  shells  or  ramekins  with  the  mixture.  Toss  1  cup  bread  crumbs  and 
,'  ,3  cup  melted  butter  together.  Use  about  2  tablespoons  of  this  mixture  on 
top  of  each  scallop  shell.  Sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese  or  crumbled 
crisp  cooked  bacon.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  for  15-20  min- 
utes or  until  the  bread  crumbs  become  golden  and  the  mixture  underneath 
is  heated  through.  Makes  8  servings. 


CHICKEN  BAKED  WITH  HONEY 

Using  a  sharp  knife,  cut  the  wings  off  2  quartered  young  chickens,  about 
2-2'  J  pounds  each.  Use  the  wings  to  make  about  I  cup  chicken  stock.  Put 
Ihem  in  a  saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water  and  add  I  teaspoon  salt.  Cover 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  the  heat  and  simmer  for  about  1  hour.  Strain 
the  broth  and  reser\e  for  use  in  the  casserole.  Remove  the  skin  from  the 
quartered  chickens.  Sprinkle  each  piece  very  lightly  with  seasoned  flour. 
Heat  '4  cup  butter  in  a  large  skillet  and  saute  the  chicken  pieces  on  both 
sides  until  golden.  Add  more  butter  as  necessary.  Remove  the  chicken  and 
drain  on  paper  toweling.  In  the  remaining  butter  saute  I  cup  finely  chopped 
peeled  onion  until  golden.  Arrange  chicken  and  onion  in  a  2-quart  cas- 
serole. Allow  about  '  2  teaspoon  pov\dered  rosemary  for  the  whole  casserole 
and  sprinkle  each  piece  of  chicken.  Season  with  2  teaspoons  salt  and  '  2  tea- 
spoon pepper.  Cover  each  piece  of  chicken  with  I  tablespoon  honey.  Pour 
around  I  cup  chicken  stock.  Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.. 
about  hour  or  until  tender.  Baste  the  chicken  frequently.  Serve  en  cas- 
serole, or  arrange  the  chicken  on  a  platter  and  pass  the  hot  sauce  at  the 
table.  Makes  8  servings. 


MERINGUE-AND-MACAROON  RING 

Cut  brown  paper  to  fit  a  baking  sheet  I5'2"xl2".  Draw  one  circle  S^i"  in 
diameter  and  a  smaller  circle  inside,  5 '  2"  in  diameter.  (If  you  have  kitchen 
bowls  the  right  size,  use  them  for  marking.)  Brush  the  paper  with  salad  oil. 
Separate  5  egg  whites  from  the  yolks.  Reserve  the  yolks  for  use  later.  Beat 
the  whites  together  with  '  2  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar  and  3^  teaspoon  salt 
in  a  large  bowl  until  foamy,  using  a  rotary-type  beater.  Now  add  1  }4  cups 
sugar,  2  tablespoons  at  a  time,  beating  well  after  each  addition.  Continue 
beating  until  the  sugar  dissolves  and  the  mixture  becomes  very  stift"  and 
glossy  (about  15-20  minutes).  Using  a  spoon  and  spatula,  arrange  the 
meringue  between  the  circles  on  the  brown  paper.  Pile  the  mixture  high, 
keeping  the  sides  as  straight  as  possible  (about  1 '  2"  high).  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven,  250°  F.,  until  crisp  to  touch — about  2  hours.  Now  cut  away  the  me- 
ringue from  the  brown  paper,  using  a  sharp  knife  or  broad  spatula.  Cool  on 
a  wire  rack.  Add  1  cup  crumbled  macaroons  to  1  pint  heavy  cream  and  let 
stand  for  about  1  hour.  Then  beat  the  mixture  until  it  becomes  very  thick. 
Just  before  serving,  place  the  meringue  on  a  large  platter.  Coat  the  outside 
generously  with  the  macaroon-and-cream  mixture.  Fill  the  center  with 
frozen  strawberries  or  cut-up  fresh  fruit  in  season.  Decorate  the  base  of  the 
ring  with  fruit.  Makes  8  servings. 


VEGETABLE  SALAD 

Cook  2  packages  each  frozen  peas,  frozen  baby  Lima  beans  and  frozen  wax 
beans,  according  to  package  directions.  When  just  done  (do  not  overcook), 
drain,  rinse  with  cold  water  and  drain  again.  Put  the  vegetables  into  a  larg^ 
bowl  and  allow  to  cool  thoroughly.  Then  add  1  cup  French  dressing.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  allow  to  marinate  for  about  2  hours.  Now  drain  the  vege- 
tables well.  In  a  bowl  mix  together  '  2  cup  each  mayonnaise  and  commercial 
sour  cream.  Season  with  2  tablespoons  prepared  mustard,  2  teaspoons  each 
dry  mustard  and  salt  and  '2  teaspoon  pepper.  Add  this  dressing,  together 
with  '  2  cup  each  peeled,  finely  chopped  onion  and  celery,  to  the  vegetables. 
Mix  well.  Makes  8  servings. 


SPICY  BEEF  JULIENNE 

Buy  3  pounds  very  lean  top  round  of  beef.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  it  into 
thin  strips,  about  14"  wide,  H"  thick  and  1 '  ■>"  long.  Using  a  fork,  toss  the 
strips  in  seasoned  flour.  Heat  2  tablespoons  butter  in  a  large  skillet  until 
sizzling  and  brown  a  handful  of  beef  strips  quickly  on  ail  sides.  Remove 
from  the  skillet  and  drain  on  absorbent-paper  toweling.  Repeat  until  all  the 
beef  is  browned,  using  2  tablespoons  butter  before  each  addition  of  meat. 
In  the  same  skillet,  melt  another  2  tablespoons  butter  and  saute  until 
golden  I  '  ■>  cups  coarsely  chopped  peeled  onion,  I  cup  diced  green  pepper 
and  2  cloves  garlic,  peeled  and  minced.  Transfer  all  to  a  large  kettle.  Add  2 
cups  canned  tomatoes,  including  liquid,  a  6-ounce  can  tomato  paste,  3}^ 
cups  beef  broth,  3  teaspoons  chili  powder  (use  4-5  teaspoons  if  you  like 
very  hot  chili),  teaspoon  each  cumin  seed,  oregano  and  sugar,  ^  tea- 
spoon pepper.  Cover  and  heat  until  bubbling,  stirring  occasionally.  Now 
add  the  browned  beef  strips,  mi'  thoroughly  and  continue  cooking  over 
low  heat  for  about  i  hour  or  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Stir  occasionally  and 
add  a  little  hot  water  if  the  mixture  appears  too  thick  or  sticks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle.  Fifteen  minutes  before  serving,  add  three  I -pound  cans  kidney 
beans.  Mix  well.  Serve  with  HulVy  hot  rice.  Makes  8-10  servings. 


CHILLED  BAKED  FRUIT  COMPOTE 

With  a  sharp  knife  remove  the  rind  and  as  much  of  the  pith  as  possible  from 
3  navel  oranges.  C  ut  the  m  at  from  the  membranes  and  save  the  juice.  Wash 
■>4  pound  green  grapes,  preferably  seedless;  if  not,  remove  th'j  seeds.  Put 
the  orange  sections  and  grapes  into  a  large  bowl.  Add  one  I -pound- 13- 
ounce  can  whole  peeled  apricots,  pitted,  2  packages  frozen  peaches  (com- 
pletely thawed)  and  about  I '  2  tablespoons  finely  shredded  crystallized 
ginger  (use  a  sharp  knife).  Last  of  all  peel  and  remove  the  core  from  2  ripe 
pears.  Sli  e  and  add  to  the  other  fruit.  Blend  2  teaspoons  cornstarch  with 
the  orange  juice  or  a  little  cold  water  and  stir  into  the  fruit  mixture.  Flavor 
with  a  little  kirsch  if  you  like.  Arrange  the  fruit  in  a  shallow  2-quart  cas- 
serole. Be  sure  there  is  sufficient  liquid  to  cover  the  fruit,  otherwise  the  pears 
will  discolor  while  baking.  ( Use  a  little  water  to  do  this.)  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  I  hout.  Serve  hot  or  allow  to  cool,  then  chill  for 
about  1  hour.  Makes  8  servings. 


THE  GOOD  WIVES  OF  SKILLEY  ROAD 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  62 


he  heard  Enoch's  old  hound  barking  and 
xzed  the  dog  closely  to  her  side.  Yester- 
when  Curly  had  tried  to  play  with  him  the 
nd  strained  at  the  rope  that  tied  it  to  the 
and  growled.  Enoch  said  he  was  gentle, 
Lucy  had  seen  the  anget  in  his  rheumy 
vn  eyes. 

>Jever  mind.  Curly,"  she  whispered,  "that 
n  old  dog  isn't  going  to  hurt* you." 

ross  the  Road  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
Julian  House  and  his  wife  Marina  lived 
modern  colonial  house 
had  built  twelve  years 
The  sun  thrusting 
igh  the  drawn  shutters 
le  bedroom  hinted  to 
n  that  he  had  only  an 
before  train  time.  He 
ed  to  have  an  alarm 
,  since  he  prided  him- 
n  waking  at  whatever 
he  set  his  mind  the 
before.  He  reached 
5  the  bed  to  draw  his  wife  into  his  arms, 
alf  opened  her  eyes  and  drew  him  closer 
r. 

ime  to  get  up,  Marina,  honey,"  he  said 

leaned  over  him,  letting  her  bright 
in  hair  fall  across  his  face.  He  put  his 
on  her  heart  to  feel  the  deep,  strong 
.  He  said  softly,  "  'Give  a  man  a  girl  he 
ve,  as  I,  O  my  love,  love  thee." "  Then  he 
tly  moved  away  from  her  and  out  of 
made  a  mock  declamatory  gesture  and 
ed,  '"And  his  heart  is  great  with  the 
of  Fate,  at  home,  on  land,  on  sea.' " 


Animals  are  such  agree- 
able friends;  they  ask  no 
questions,   pass   no  criti- 
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"I  know  a  poem,  too,"  Marina  said.  "Noth- 
ing so  something  as  a  woman  scorned." 

She  dressed  quickly,  her  mind  asking.  Has 
lie  Joiind  someone  else  ?  How  could  a  wife  in 
the  countt^'  ever  know  what  her  husband  was 
doing  in  the  city?  Julian  was  handsome,  bril- 
liant, rich,  everything  that  would  attract  a 
predatory  woman.  She  knew  this  wasn't  the 
time  to  ask  him  what  had  happened  to  them. 
But  when  was  the  time?  There  were  parties 
every  weekend,  and  week  nights  he  brought 
home  work  from  the  office. 

"Julian,  darling,"  she 
whispered. 

"Go  away,  woman,  you 
distract  me.  Where  is  that 
striped  tan  shirt?" 

"In  the  laundry.  Cora 
didn't  come  last  week.  She 
swore  she'd  be  here  today. 
If  Lucy  doesn't  offer  her 
two  dollars  to  forget  all 
about  me." 
Julian  dived  into  the 
closet  to  take  out  a  gray  suit  in  place  of  the 
brown  one  he  had  intended  to  wear.  He 
knew  Marina  was  getting  fed  up  with  the 
undercutting  that  went  on  among  the  women 
on  the  Road.  She  was  a  shiksa,  but  after 
twelve  years  she  should  know  that  it  was  by 
never  showing  resentment  that  he  had  become 
the  only  Jew  who  hadn't  been  cold-shouldered 
off  Skilley  Road. 

"Don't  have  an  argument  with  Lucy,"  he 
warned  Marina.  "She  has  a  tongue  that's  been 
dipped  in  curare." 

"She's  not  bad  if  you  let  her  get  away  with 
her  own  particular  brand  of  murder."  Marina 


Mouth-watering  NEWS! 

4-HQUR  spaghetti  sauce  flavor 

-/n  10  MINUTES! 


FRENCH'S  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix 

Turns  tomato  paste  into  rich,  "long-simmere(j"  spaghetti 
sauce.  French's  special  bouquet  of  fine  herbs  ancd 
spices  gives  you  te'^-        'ragrance  and.  flavor  no  canned 
sauce  ever  has  Spicy  goodness  like  this  used  to  take 
hours.  No  more!  Now  you  can  stir  up  this  fabulous  sauce 
in  the  few  minutes  it  takes  your  spaghetti  to  cook. 
You'll  be  delighted  that  sauce  this  good  can  be  so  easy. 
It's  teasing  .  . .  tantalizing  ...  so  gratifying! 


Here's  how:  To  tomato  paste  (6-oz.  can),  cups 
/  tv.-  of  water,  2  tbsps.  salad  oil  add  French's  Spaghetti  Sauce 

Mix.  Simmer  10  minutes,  stir  occasionally.  Makes 
^ /        four  big  servings.  Serve  over  cooked  spaghetti,  macaroni, 
.  ■'  "         meat  loaf,  ravioli,  noodles.  And  be  ready  for  /)TOii€.' 
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Raisins  —  sweet  energy-packed 
fruit  — are  right  to  tide  a  tot  over  till 
mealtime.  And  the  little  handy  packs 
hold  just  enough.  California  Raisin 
Advisory  Board,  Fresno. 


laughed,  but  there  was  an  edge  of  bitterness  in 
her  voice.  "In  fact,  Lucy  and  I  are  the  best  of 
friends.  Now  hurry,  darling." 

Julian  watched  her  as  she  went  out  the  door. 
She  was  tall,  but  her  movements  were  graceful 
in  a  way  that  tall  girls  seldom  achieved.  He 
frowned  as  he  checked  his  wallet,  commuta- 
tion ticket  and  keys  before  he  put  them  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  been  madly  in  love  with 
Marina  when  he  married  her,  and  he  had  no 
reason  not  to  be  madly  in  love  with  her  now. 
She  was  everything  any  man  could  want, 
beautiful,  sensitive,  with  a  quick,  perceptive 
mind,  but  he  was  beginning  to  feel  like  her 
brother,  not  her  lover. 

Clem  Elkin  and  his  wife,  Fran,  lived  in  an 
old  farmhouse  painted  strawberry  pink  with 
dark  green  shutters.  Clem  was  knotting  his  tie 
with  fumbling  fingers  when  he  heard  his  wife 
call  up  the  stairs  to  him,  "Hurry,  Clem,  I've 
made  blueberry  muffins  for  you." 

Fran  kept  her  voice  gentle.  She  hoped  that 
the  alkalizer  she  had  brought  Clem  when  the 
alarm  went  off  had  steadied  down  his  hang- 
over, or  anyway  that  he  wouldn't  remember 
what  a  fool  he  had  made  of  himself  at  the 
Masons'  last  night.  Alter  the  third  drink  he 
inevitably  began  to  prowl,  hunting  down  any 
woman  who  could  be  flattered  by  attention 
from  the  great  personality,  Clem  I  Ikin. 

In  the  kitchen  she  ran  cold  water  and,  cup- 
ping it  in  her  hands,  held  it  agamst  her  face. 
She'd  have  him  give  her  some  money  before 
he  left  for  the  station  this  morning.  The  grocer 
had  called  three  limes  last  week  and  she  had 
had  to  hide  from  the  milkman  yesterday. 
Clem  made  a  big  salary,  even  now,  when  it 
was  harder  for  the  station  to  find  sponsors  for 
him.  But  there  was  always  a  scene  when  she 
asked  him  for  household  money. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  stinker  in  town,"  he 
groaneil,  pulling  out  a  chair  and  pouring  him- 
self a  cup  of  coffee.  His  hand  shook  and  some 
of  the  coffee  slopped  into  the  saucer.  He 
lifted  the  cup  out  of  the  saucer  and  set  it  on 
the  fresh  cloth,  wlierc  it  left  an  ugly  brown 
ring.  "Sorry,  "  he  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  drip 
colTec  on  my  suit." 

The  color  went  out  of  her  face,  but  she 
managed  to  turn  quietly  away  from  him.  "No 
matter  what  provocation  you  have,  Frances, 
if  you're  a  little  lady  nothing  can  hurl  you," 
her  mother  used  to  say. 

She'd  given  up  being  a  "lillle  lady"  soon 
after  she  married  Ciem.  The  last  thing  he  had 
wanted  was  "a  little  lady."  She  had  come  a 
long  way  from  the  missionary  school  where 
her  father  led  prayers  every  niorning  and 
evening. 

"Why  did  you  stay  up  so  late'.'"  Clem  asked. 
"I  could  have  found  my  way  home  alone,  or 
did  you  think  you  had  to  keep  an  eye  on 
papa?" 

She  knew  he  had  to  believe  that  someone, 
even  if  it  was  only  his  wife,  still  thought  he 
was  alluring  to  women.  "Jill  seemed  to  forget 
that  1  have  eyes,"  she  said,  to  put  him  in  a 
good  humor. 

"Now  don't  get  ideas."  He  liked  the  game 
enough  to  keep  up  the  play.  "Jill  Jones  is  a 
nice  girl,  but  she's  not  my  type."  He  finished 
his  cofTee  and  poured  another  cup.  "I  think 
that  when  Greg  and  I  get  our  land  deal  rolling 
I'll  spend  more  time  in  New  York.  1  need 
wider  contacts  than  I  get  on  this  hick  road." 

Fran  heard  the  grandfather  clock  in  the  din- 
ing room  bong  seven-thirty.  "Can  you  let  me 
have  a  check,  Clem?"  she  asked  quickly.  "1 
have  to  give  something  to  the  grocer  and  the 
milkman  and  Enoch  has  asked  me  three  times 
for  the  money  we  owe  him  for  plowing  up  the 
garden  last  spring." 

"You've  had  all  weekend,"  he  glowered  at 
her.  "Why  do  you  have  to  wait  until  the  last 
minute  on  Monday  morning  to  ask  me  for 
money?" 

"Please,  Clem,"  she  interrupted  him.  She 
couldn't  stop  the  tears  that  welled  up  in  her 
eyes.  Why  didn't  he  say  he  was  tired  of  her? 
Send  her  away  or  leave  her?  But  she  knew  the 
answer  well  enough.  He  wanted  to  come  home 
to  a  cook  and  a  housekeeper  and  a  laundress 
and  a  hostess  who  knew  how  to  play  up  the 
great  personality  to  his  friends. 

"Don't  start  sniveling."  His  voice  was  un- 
expectedly soft.  He  even  reached  over  to  pat 
her  hand.  He  would  often  retreat  when  he 


knew  he'd  driven  her  to  the  last  extremity  of 
humiliation.  "I  gave  you  three  hundred  on  the 
first  and  you're  already  broke.  I  can  only  let 
you  have  fifty  now.  Dole  it  out  the  best  you 
can." 

A  car  horn  beeped  impatiently.  He  stood 
up,  stooped  down  to  peck  at  her  cheek.  On 
the  Road  it  was  as  unthinkable  not  to  kiss 
your  wife  good-by  (even  if  you  were  not 
speaking)  as  it  would  be  to  forget  to  brush 
your  teeth. 

When  Fran  heard  the  door  slam  behind  him 
she  sat,  one  finger  going  round  and  round  the 
brown  circle  the  cofTee  cup  had  made.  Her 
eyes,  behind  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  were  the 
soft  brown  of  autumn  leaves.  Her  hair, 
combed  back  in  a  severe  knot,  was  a  rich 
chestnut  brown.  She  was  so  quiet  she  seemed 
to  have  emptied  herself  of  any  feeling.  When 
the  clock  struck  again  she  roused  herself,  took 
the  cloth  off  the  table  and  put  it  to  soak. 

Jack  and  Jill  Jones,  who  lived  in  the  house- 
made-from-a-barn  at  the  dead  end  of  Skilley 
Road,  were  racing  toward  the  station  in  their 
jeep.  Jill,  red  hair  tied  back  with  a  green  scarf, 
glanced  toward  the  Elkin  house  when  they 
passed  it.  She  wondered  if  she  should  run  in, 
after  lunch,  with  some  flowers  from  her  garden 
for  Fran  Elkin.  She  hoped  that  Fran  didn't 
blame  her  because  Clem  had  maneuvered  her 
into  the  den  at  the  Masons'  party  last  night. 


When  the  (atitfoction  or  the  security 
of  another  person  becomes  os  signifi- 
cant to  one  as  is  one's  own  satisfac- 
tion or  security,  then  the  state  of  love 
exists.  So  for  as  I  Icnew,  under  no 
other  circumstances  is  a  state  of  love 
present,  regardless  of  the  popular 
usage  of  the  word. 

HARRY  STACK  SULLIVAN 

Conceptioni  of  Modern  PiYChiotry 
William  Alonioo  White  Piychiotric 
Foundation 


She  should  have  slapped  him,  but  she  didn't 
dare  make  him  mad.  Two  of  the  accounts  that 
Jack  worked  on  in  the  agency  had  programs 
in  the  broadcasting  station  where  (in  spite  of 
the  gossip  that  he  was  slipping)  Clem  was  still 
a  big  name.  She  hofjed  Jack  hadn't  noticed 
how  long  she  was  out  of  the  Masons'  living 
room.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  knee.  He 
dropped  his  hand  on  hers  and  the  jeep 
swerved. 

"Slow  down  before  you  get  to  Enoch's," 
Jill  shouted.  "Someday  you'll  hit  one  of  his 
chickens,  or  Ruthic." 

"If  I  slow  down  I'll  miss  the  train,"  he 
shouted  back  at  her.  They  had  to  shout  to 
each  other  because  last  winter  the  muffler  had 
fallen  off  the  jeep  and  it  suited  the  role  they 
played  on  Skilley  Road  not  to  gel  a  new  one. 

Jill  (her  name  was  Evelyn,  but  everyone 
called  her  "Jill")  was  twenty-eight  and  Jack 
was  four  years  older.  But  they  were  younger 
than  the  other  couples  on  the  Road.  It  had 
been  easy  to  let  their  neighbors  spoil  them  and 
tease  them.  Occasionally  Jack  growled  that  he 
was  tired  of  acting  like  a  retarded  adolescent, 
but  he  never  did  anything  about  it.  Jill  rec- 
ognized that  giving  their  neighbors  a  vicarious 
sense  of  youth  was  the  passport  to  their  good 
will. 

Economically,  the  Joneses  didn't  belong  on 
Skilley  Road.  They  had  been  able  to  buy  the 
weathered  barn  at  the  end  of  the  Road  with 
the  money  Jill  was  left  by  her  father.  They  had 
done  most  of  the  remodeling  themselves,  and 
their  barn-into-house  was  very  dear  to  them. 
They  had  finished  their  work  by  the  time  their 
neighbors,  who  were  slow  in  taking  up  new- 
comers, discovered  them.  Now  they  were  part 
of  the  intimate  little  group,  invited  to  all  the 
weekend  parties. 

They  passed  Dan  Moore's  house  and  were 
coming  to  the  Masons'  gateway  when  Jill 
looked  up  to  see  Clark  Mason  backing  his 
Bentley  down  the  driveway.  He  hadn't  looked 
back  and  Jill  screamed,  "Jack,  be  careful." 

Jack  swerved.  The  jeep  by  a  miracle  held 
the  road  and  managed  to  round  the  corner  on 


four  wheels.  Jill  felt  her  stomach  turn  over  and 
there  were  white  lines  at  the  corners  of  Jack's 
mouth. 

"Why  didn't  he  look  where  he  was  going?" 
he  yelled. 

But  by  the  time  the  station  was  in  sight  his 
temper  had  cooled  down  and  he  was  hoping 
to  apologize  to  Clark  before  the  train  pulled 
in.  He'd  shake  his  head  as  though  he  wished 
he  could  grow  up  and  be  sensible  and  respon- 
sible like  the  other  wise,  wonderful  guys  who 
lived  on  Skilley  Road. 

Before  the  train  left  for  New  York  the  dust 
had  settled  back  on  Skilley  Road.  It  would  be 
stirred  again  when  the  women  who  had 
driven  their  husbands  to  the  train  returned  to 
their  houses.  But  the  women  drove  more 
slowly  and  the  dust  rose  for  only  an  instant 
before  it  fell  again.  By  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
sun  had  dissolved  all  but  the  deepest  shadows, 
the  women  knew  that  Skilley  Road  was  theirs. 
Before  they  began  their  tasks,  each  one  took  a 
moment's  respite.  These  moments  were  the  ' 
only  ones  out  of  twenty-four  hours  they  could 
call  their  own. 

Lucy  Burdick,  after  she  drove  back  from 
seeing  Greg  off,  stretched  out  on  the  sofa  in 
the  living  room,  with  Curly  in  the  crook  of  her 
arm,  and  read  the  bridge  column,  the  garden 
chat  and  the  gossip  column  in  yesterday's 
paper.  Marina  House  sat  cross-legged  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  her  hi-fi  and  listened  to  one 
record  of  a  new  album  of  an  opera.  Fran  Elkin, 
after  she  hung  the  tablecloth  to  dry,  took  an- 
other cup  of  coffee  out  to  her  screened-in  side 
porch.  Jill  Jones  went  to  the  magazine  rack  in 
the  living  room,  picked  out  a  copy  of  House 
and  Garden  and  avidly  studied  it.  Stella 
Mason,  in  the  bedroom  of  the  beautifully  re- 
stored colonial  mansion,  slathered  cold  cream 
on  her  face  and  rubbed  it  in  with  a  circular 
motion. 

Stella  had  been  looking  out  the  window 
when  she  saw  her  husband  back  the  Bentley 
down  the  driveway,  heard  Jill  scream  and  saw 
the  jeep  swerve  across  the  road.  When  she  saw 
Clark  safely  on  his  way  she  sat  down  on  the 
chaise  longue  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
If  anything  ever  happened  to  Clark  she 
couldn't  live,  not  an  hour,  not  five  minutes. 

When  she  stopped  crying  she  rubbed  on  the 
cold  cream  and  then  rubbed  it  oft"  again  with 
a  piece  of  tissue.  She  leaned  forward  to  study 
her  face  in  the  mirror.  She  knew  that  she  was 
pretty  for  a  woman  well  into  her  fifties,  but 
she  had  been  beautiful  once.  It's  a  long  step 
jrom  being  heautifiil  to  being  pretty.  Maybe, 
she  thought  as  she  manipulated  her  neck  and 
chin,  maybe  homely  women  were  lucky.  They 
never  had  to  take  that  long  step.  But  she  had 
been  lucky.  So  many  beautiful  women  had  all 
sorts  of  misfortunes,  almost  as  though  then 
beauty  was  a  curse.  Her  beauty  was  part  oi 
the  reason  that  Clark  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  and  having  Clark  was  all  the  luck  she 
could  ask  for  a  lifetime.  He  had  been  hers, 
absolutely  hers,  except  for  that  terrible  tir^e 
three  years  ago.  Her  hands  trembled  and  she 
clasped  them  together.  Why  couldn't  ?he  for- 
get what  was  over  and  done  with?  Estelle 
Moore  was  dead  and  Dan  had  married  an- 
other woman,  and  not  even  Clark  knew  she'd 
found  out  about  him  and  Estelle. 


Wh 


'hile  she  patted  her  face  with  lotion  she 
thought  of  the  changes  that  had  come  to  thi. 
countryside  since  they  had  moved  to  Connect- 
icut. Turnerville,  six  m!Ies  away,  where  the 
residents  of  Skilley  Road  went  to  the  grocer 
and  the  butcher,  had  been  a  sweet  New  Eng- 
land village.  Today  it  was  a  bustling  town 
with  colonies  of  vulgar  ranch-type  houses 
painted  hideous  colors  and  rows  of  cheap 
little  brown  bungalows  where  diapers  huny 
eternally  on  clotheslines.  Worse  than  tht 
physical  changes  in  the  countryside  were  iIk 
changes  that  had  come  to  their  neighbors  orij, 
the  Road.  She  remembered  how  gay  and! 
young  they  had  been,  what  fun  they  had  h;ii 
at  their  parties  and  picnics. 

Today,  perhaps  because  they  knew  one  an 
other  too  well,  secrets  had  been  brought  qui 
in  the  open.  Lucy's  frustration  because  sht 
had  never  had  a  child  was  embittering  her 
Clem's  amorous  advances  were  repulsive- 
Marina  and  Julian  didn't  seem  as  much  if 
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UPTON  ONION  SOUP  MIX  MAKES 
EVERYDAY  MEALS  SPECIAL  TREATS 


erve  crunchy  onion  bread  with  soup, 
ilad.  Mix  \2  cup  softened  butter  or  margarine 
ith  3  tablespoons  Lipton  Onion  Soup  Mix.  Slice 
rench  bread  almost  to  bottom.  Spread  onion  mix- 
ire  between  slices.  Place  on  aluminum  foil— leave 
'\i  open.  Bake  in  (375°F)  oven  fifteen  minutes. 


Tasty  supper  in  a  hurry.  Try  these  savory 
hamburgers.  Put  two  pounds  of  ground  beef  in 
bowl  with  V2  teaspoon  salt,  teaspoon  pepper, 
1/2  cup  warm  water,  1  package  Lipton  Onion  Soup 
Mix.  Shape  into  8  thick  or  16  thin  patties.  Brown 
in  skillet,  broil  or  cook  over  charcoal. 


There's  so  much  good  in  Lipton  Soup 
Mixes ...  body-building  proteins,  carbohydrates 
for  energy,  minerals  and  vitamins  essential  to 
good  nutrition. 


CHICKEN  NOODLE  •  ONION 
GREEN  PEA  •  TOMATO  VEGETABLE 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Gasliniere 
Bouquet 

Talc,  .scents  aiul 
silkens  every  incli  of  you 
...more  lastingly... 

more  lovingly  than 
costly  cologne 


No  cologne  protects  and 
prolongs  daintiness  like  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Tale.  Can't  evaporate. 
Won't  dry  your  skin.  Will  leave  you 
silken-smooth,  flower-fresh  all  over 
for  hours.  Let  Cashmere  Bouquet, 
made  of  pure  imported  Talc,  be  your 
lasting  Veil  of  Freshness. 

Cashmere  Bouquet... 
The  Fragrance  Men  Love 
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love  as  they  had  been.  Margot  Tyrell,  who 
had  been  brilliant  and  witty,  had  nothing  to 
talk  about  now  but  her  two  boys.  If  everyone 
musr  change,  she  thought  despairingly,  couldn't 
the  changes  have  been  for  the  better  ?  By  the 
time  she  was  dressed  she  was  so  low-spirited 
that  she  decided  to  take  her  car  and  spend  the 
day  driving  far  up  into  the  hills. 

Enoch,  working  patiently  on  his  old  truck, 
saw  Stella  pass  and  lifted  his  hand  to  wave. 
His  eyes  followed  the  cloud  of  dust  her  sports 
car  stirred  up.  Mrs.  Mason  was  driving  almost 
as  fast  as  the  young  Jones  feller.  Skilley  Road 
was  too  narrow  for  fast  driving.  If  a  truck  or 
another  car  was  coming  around  the  curve, 
there  could  be  asmashup.  Seemed  as  if  it  wasn't 
worth  hurrying  to  get  someplace  if  you  got 
there  dead.  He  turned  back  to  his  work. 

He  was  willing  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
his  neighbors,  to  plow  up  their  gardens,  prune 
their  trees  and  mow  their  lawns  when  he  had 
the  time.  He  gave  honest  work  and  if  they  for- 
got to  pay  him  it  didn't  embarrass  him  to  re- 
mind them.  He'd  stop  by  Mrs.  Elkin's  after 
dinner  and  ask  her  again  for  what  she  owed 
him.  He  had  to  put  something  on  his  tax  bill. 
He  hadn't  got  caught  up  on  it  since  Ruthie 
was  hurt. 

"I  noch,"  his  wife  bellowed  from  the  kitchen 
window,  "dinner's  'bout  on  the  table.  Bring  in 
a  pail  of  water  when  you  come." 

"Wonder  when  Mr.  Moore  will  be  back," 
he  said,  as  he  brought  in  the  pail  of  water  and 
poured  some  in  a  tin  pan  to  wash  up. 

Millie  looked  up  from  the  stove  with  a  wide 
grin.  "While  you  was  out  back  Mrs.  House 
come  to  the  front  an'  asked  me  to  go  over  to 
Mr.  Moore's  with  her  this  afternoon  to  do 
some  cleanin',  Mr.  Moore  and  his  new  missus 
will  be  out  here  sometime  early  this  evenin'." 

.She  looked  up  toward  the  ceiling  and 
shouted,  "Ruthie,  come  on  down  and  git  your 
dinner,  girl."  She  listened,  then  repeated  coax- 
ingly,  "Come  on,  Ruthie,  your  pa's  already 
ealin"  his." 

I  noch  looked  up  at  her.  Her  face,  fine- 
skinned,  delicately  colored  as  a  girl's,  had 
been  spared  the  ugly  rolls  of  fat  that  encased 
her  body.  Her  small,  circus-fat-woman's 
hands  were  well  cared  for.  Her  tiny  feel  were 
pushed  into  bedroom  slippers  with  ludicrous 
pink  pompons.  Enoch  had  given  them  to  her 
last  Christmas  and  she  liked  them  so  much  she 
wore  them  every  day. 

There  was  a  faint  scurrying  sound  as  though 
a  small  animal  were  delicately  testing  the 
rickety  stairs.  I  noch  smiled,  a  lender  smile 
thai  lighted  the  room  with  love.  A  small, 
slender  girl  ran  into  the  room.  She  stood  an 
instant,  poised  for  flight.  Long,  dark  hair, 
soft  and  straight,  fell  to  her  shoulders.  Her 
eyes,  lighter  blue  than  Enoch's,  were  mis- 
chievous today,  not  dark  with  fear  as  they 
often  were. 

"Ain't  no  one  here,  Ruthie-girl,"  Enoch 
said  in  the  voice  he  used  when  he  gentled  a 
small  animal  in  the  woods. 

She  sat  on  the  old  kitchen  chair  that  he  had 
painted  blue  for  her. 

"Eat  your  dinner,  Ruthie,"  Millie  said. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  impatiently.  "How 
old  am  I,  pa?"  she  asked,  spacing  the  words 
carefully. 

"You're  fifteen,"  he  answered  her  slowly. 
"When  it  comes  near  to  Thanksgiving  you'll 
be  sixteen.  That's  how  it  goes,  Ruthie,  fifteen, 
sixteen." 

"Fifteen,  sixteen,"  she  repeated,  laughing 
softly. 

"Why  does  she  want  to  know  how  old  she 
is  all  the  time?"  Millie  asked  with  a  worried 
frown. 

"Most  likely  the  Tyrell  boys  asked  her." 

A  long  look  passed  between  Enoch  and  his 
wife.  He  gave  a  warning  look  toward  Ruthie, 
who  was  watching  them  over  the  rim  of  her 
milk  glass. 

"They're  not  bad  boys,"  Enoch  said.  "All 
boys  are  sort  of  wild  sometimes  without 
meaning  any  harm." 

He  bent  his  head,  sorry  for  the  anger  he  had 
felt  when  he  caught  the  two  boys  teasing 
Ruthie  from  the  Road.  He  was  glad  now  that 
they  had  run  too  fast  for  him.  It  was  the  only 
lime  in  his  life  that  he  had  been  possessed  with 
anger  and  it  made  him  ashamed  to  remember 


it.  He  looked  up  when  Ruthie  put  her  hand  on 
his,  sensing  the  pain  and  worry  in  his  heart. 

He  forced  himself  to  smile,  but  he  was 
wondering  what  would  happen  to  her  if, 
somehow,  he  lost  his  house  and  land,  or  died. 
Poor  Millie  couldn't  take  care  of  her.  They 
would  lock  her  up  in  a  place  where  every  face 
was  the  face  of  terror.  Suddenly  he  couldn't 
eat  any  more  and  pushed  his  plate  away. 

"1  ain't  hungry,"  he  said.  "Too  much  sun 
this  morning." 

That  Monday  morning  when  the  com- 
muters of  Skilley  Road  were  starting  a  new 
week  in  the  sizzling  heat  of  the  city,  Gina  and 
Dan  Moore  sat  side  by  side  at  the  small 
breakfast  table  in  their  hotel  suite. 

"I  wish  we  could  have  a  few  more  days 
alone  together."  Dan  reached  for  Gina's 
hand.  "These  last  three  weeks  have  spoiled 
me.  1  began  to  believe  that  saying  good-by  to 
my  girl  before  1  rushed  for  the  office  would 
never  hapF)en.  Well.  I've  put  it  off  as  long  as  I 
can,  and  I  shall  probably  be  given  a  lecture 
that  begins,  "Time  waits  for  no  man,  even  one 
lucky  enough  to  be  married  to  the  girl  he 
adores.'" 

"They  wouldn't  dare."  Gina  couldn't  im- 
agine anyone  with  enough  authority  to  lecture 
her  dignified,  masterful  husband. 

"I  won't  be  put  in  the  corner,  angel,  but 
there  will  be  raised  eyebrows  behind  my  back 
and  my  secretary  will  look  al  me  over  the  top 
of  her  s[x:ctacles." 

"Oh,  heavens,  your  secretary."  Gina  hur- 
ried away  from  the  table.  "I  almost  forgot  the 
gift  you  brought  her." 

With  Gina  out  of  the  room,  Dan  let  the 
thoughts  he  had  pushed  away  from  his  mind 
lake  possession  of  him.  How  could  he  take 
Gina  into  the  house  on  Skilley  Road  where 
Fsielle  had  outraged  everything  good  and  de- 
cent? When  they  drove  up  to  the  house  could 
he  keep  himself  from  glancing  up  at  the  win- 
dow of  Estelle's  room,  as  he  had  so  often  in 
the  past,  to  see  her  white,  twisted  face  peering 
out  at  him?  He  hadn't  been  able  to  face  telling 
Gina  anything  about  listelle  himself  except 
that  she  had  died  three  years  before.  Gina's 
trust  in  him  and  good  manners  had  kept  her 
from  questioning  him  about  his  first  wife.  But 
he  knew  it  had  been  cowardly  of  him  not  to 
tell  her  before  they  went  to  Skilley  Road. 

"Here  it  is."  Gina  came  back  to  put  a  pret- 
tily wrapped  box  on  the  table.  She  ruffled  his 
dark  hair  that  was  gray  at  the  temples.  "If  I 
were  a  good  wife  I'd  say,  "Off  to  work  or 
there'll  be  no  supper  on  the  table  tonight.'" 

"Say  it,"  he  said,  "or  I'll  never  leave  you." 

"1  don't  want  you  to  leave  me,  so  I  shan't 
say  it."  Gina  put  her  cheek  against  his. 
"However,  you'll  be  back  soon  and  we'll  drive 
out  to  our  own  home.  I've  never  had  a  real 
home  before,  Dan.  You  can't  know  how — 
how  1  look  forward  to  going  into  a  house  that 
is  ours,  dearest." 

"I'll  do  everything  to  make  you  happy 
there."  He  kissed  her,  a  long,  satisfying  kiss. 


"Now  I'm  going.  I'll  try  to  be  back  by  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  We'll  stop  some- 
where on  the  way  to  Connecticut  and  have 
dinner." 

When  the  door  closed  behind  him  Gina 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  down  twenty- 
six  stories  to  the  street.  Men  and  women  scaled 
to  pygmies  moved  sluggishly  under  the  blanket 
of  heat  that  hung  over  the  city.  There  was  no 
comfort  to  be  found  in  the  slow  antlike  proces- 
sion and  she  looked  away  from  them  up  to  the 
fabulous  towers  of  Manhattan.  As  a  child  she 
had  heard  her  mother  say,  "Someday  I'll  be 
better  than  a  movie  star.  I'll  go  to  New  York, 
I'll  have  my  name  in  lights  on  Broadway."  But 
before  it  could  happen  there  had  been  the  tragic 
accident  and  her  father  had  taken  Gina  and  her 
brother  away  from  Hollywood  to  Europe. 

She  thought  sadly  of  the  small  girl  and  the 
young  boy  wandering  hand  in  hand  through 
the  streets  of  strange  cities  where  their  father, 
immersed  in  his  work,  would  forget  them  for 
hours  on  end.  Sometimes  she  wondered  if  he 
wanted  to  forget  them  as  he  longed  to  forget 
the  beautiful,  faithless  wife  whom  he  had 
loved  so  distractedly. 

Her  father  had  tried  to  keep  the  story  from 
them,  but  Gina  had  found  an  old  newspaper 
with  a  blatant  headline  and  had  wonderingly 
spelled  out,  "Brenda  Purcell  Killed  in  Motor 
Accident."  She  had  insisted  on  Joel's  reading 
the  story  to  her,  had  listened  wide-eyed  as  he 
stumbled  through  the  words,  "Brenda  Purcell, 
wife  of  Paul  Bianco,  well  known  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  finest  music  for  motion  pictures, 
was  killed  when  the  car,  driven  by  band  leader 
Jackie  Krebs,  hurtled  over  a  cliff  near  Santa 
Monica.  The  beautiful  star  of  many  great  mo- 
tion pictures  had  confided  to  a  friend  that  she 
expected  to  marry  Jackie  Krebs  as  soon  as  she 
obtained  her  divorce." 

Her  father  had  been  kind  to  the  children 
when  he  remembered  them  and  somehow  he 
managed  to  see  that  there  were  "mademoi- 
selles" for  Gina  and  tutors  for  Joel.  Then  Joel 
had  gone  to  England  to  study  engineering  and 
Gina,  after  a  year  in  a  convent  in  Rome,  had 
lived  in  Florence  with  her  father. 

Standing  at  the  hotel  window,  she  thought 
how  far  away  that  life  was  from  her  now,  as  if 
it  had  been  lived  on  another  planet  and  she 
had  come  to  the  world  where  she  belonged 
only  when  she  met  Dan.  A  church  bell  chimed 
twelve  and  guiltily  Gina  turned  away  from  the 
window  to  go  into  the  bedroom  to  pack. 
While  she  took  her  lingerie  out  of  the  hotel 
bureau  to  fold  it  carefully  forthe suitcases, she 
puzzled  over  Dan's  manner  when  she  had 
tried  to  tell  him  how  much  it  meant  to  her  to 
be  going  home  with  him.  He  had  become  sud- 
denly silent  and  withdrawn  as  though  she  had 
op)ened  a  door  to  a  room  where  she  had  no 
right  to  enter.  He  doesn't  want  to  talk  about  it, 
Gina  thought  as  she  shook  out  some  summer 
dresses.  She  realized  for  the  first  time  how 
seldom  Dan  had  spoken  of  his  life  before  he 
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"I  think  lt'(  time  to  cut  out  hit  afternoon  nop." 
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Created  by  The  International  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Five-piece  place  setting,  $30.00.  inc.  Fed.  tax 


Each  piece  of  Pine  Spray,  the  new  incised  pattern  in  International  Sterling,  curves  toward  the 
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knew  her.  He  had  told  her  that  his  wife  had 
died  three  years  before,  but  she  couldn't  tell 
from  his  voice  whether  they  had  been  very 
much  in  love.  She  knew  that  they  had  had  no 
children,  but  not  if  that  was  a  sorrow  to  him. 
■  She  knew,  because  he  had  told  Joel,  that  he 
was  president  of  a  company  that  made  fab- 
rics of  what  he  called  "artificial  fibers,"  but 
she  didn't  know  whether  he  was  very  rich  or 
only  comfortably  well  off.  What  she  knew 
with  every  instinct  of  her  heart  and  soul  was 
that  he  was  the  finest,  most  honorable,  kind- 
est man  in  the  world  and  no  matter  how  much 
she  loved  him  it  could  never  be  enough. 

The  telephone  rang.  She  ran  across  the 
room  to  answer  it,  her  heart  thumping. 

"Darling"— Dan's  voice  was  hesitant — 
"I'm  going  to  be  held  up  in  the  office  longer 
than  I  thought.  We'll  have  dinner  in  town  and 
drive  out  later.  You  all  right,  angel?" 

"I've  been  busy  packing,  but  since  we  aren't 
going  out  until  after  dinner  perhaps  I'll  go  to 
a  museum  this  afternoon." 

"That's  fine.  I'll  be  at  the  hotel  before  six.  If 
you  go  out,  take  a  taxi.  The  streets  are  brutal 
today." 

In  his  otlice  Dan  pushed  away  his  telephone 
;uid  stared  down  at  the  conglomeration  of 
letters  and  papers  that  had  accunnilated  while 
he  was  in  Italy.  Again  and  again  he  said  to 
himself,  /  can't  go  out  to  that  house,  I  can't 
lake  Gina  out  to  that  house.  He  had  never 
funked  anything  in  his  life  before.  When  his 
lather  died  and  he  had  had  to  leave  college  to 
liclp  support  his  mother,  when  the  depression 
h.id  wiped  out  the  first  business  he  had  built, 
when  in  the  war  a  Japanese  suicide  plane  had 
di\cd  at  the  ship  he  commanded  he  had  faced 
1.  ich  disaster  squarely  and  fearlessly.  Even 
when,  in  a  few  short  months  after  his  mar- 
ri.ige  to  Eslelle,  he  had  known  he  had  made 
I  lie  greatest  mistake  a  man  can  make,  he  had 
SLjuared  his  shoulders  and  determined  to  see 
ihc  thing  through. 

"I'll  have  to  do  it,"  he  said  aloud.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  startled  him.  He  crossed  the 
loom  to  look  out  the  window  at  the  busy 
s^cne  of  downtown  Manhattan.  He  remem- 
bered how  often  he  had  looked  out  that  same 
window  when,  sick  at  heart  from  a  scene  with 
I  sidle,  he  wondered  just  how  much  a  man 
eould  bear.  And  now  when  he  had  found  the 
mi  l  who  was  heart  of  his  heart,  Estelle  had  re- 
turned to  torture  him. 

He  went  back  to  his  desk.  An  hour  ago  he 
had  called  Marina  and  asked  her  to  get  Millie 
and  open  the  house.  Stella  and  Clark  Mason 
were  his  oldest  friends  on  the  Road,  but 
Stella  would  have  asked  numberless  questions, 
cooed  over  the  excitement  of  his  bringing  a 
bride  home  from  Italy.  Marina  had  been 
pleasantly  matter-of-fact  and  he  knew  she 
wouldn't  spread  the  news  that  they  were  com- 
ing out  today.  He  couldn't  have  borne  it  if  the 
neighbors  had  dropped  in  to  welcome  them. 

It  was  after  five  o'clock  when  Dan  pressed 
the  bell  at  the  door  of  their  suite  in  the  hotel 
and  Gina  opened  it  to  him.  He  drew  her  into 
the  room  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  He 
turned  her  face  up  to  press  his  mouth  against 
hers  in  a  long,  breath-taking  kiss. 
"I  missed  you  all  day,"  he  whispered. 
She  held  him  away  to  look  into  his  dark 
eyes.  "I  missed  you  too.  I  felt  lost  without 
you,  but  now  you're  back  and  our  world's  in 
its  place  again." 

They  went  to  Pavilion  for  dinner.  Gina  was 
accustomed  to  the  late,  long-drawn-out  din- 
ners in  Rome,  but  Dan  seemed  to  be  exceeding 
even  those  hours.  It  was  after  ten  o'clock 
when  they  drove  through  Central  Park,  be- 
yond the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  onto  a  wide 
parkway. 

They  turned  off  the  Merritt  Parkway  and 
drove  through  a  village.  Trees  lined  the  streets, 
their  boughs  bent  under  the  weight  of  their 
summer  burgeoning,  the  air  was  perfumed 
with  the  sweet  scent  of  flowers  blooming  in 
hidden  gardens.  In  a  little  "green"  a  white 
church,  austere  in  the  simplicity  of  its  straight 
lines,  was  illuminated. 

"This  is  Tumerville,"  Dan  said.  "The  good 
wives  of  Skilley  Road  come  here  to  market. 
We  all  go  to  town  meetings  here  and  unless 
we're  dissidents  we  vote  Republican." 

"Dissidents?"  Gina  asked. 


"We  don't  dignify  the  benighted  ones  by 
calling  them  'Democrats,'"  Dan  laughed. 
"But  your  ballot  is  secret.  You  don't  even 
have  to  tell  your  husband  how  you've  voted. 
Marina  will  induct  you  into  our  politics.  Last 
year  she  was  chairman  of  our  local  Republican 
group." 

They  drove  into  deeply  wooded  countryside 
where  birds,  startled  by  car  lights,  gave  sleepy 
chirps  of  protest.  Dan  turned  right  at  a  sign 
that  pointed  to  Skilley  Road,  turned  the  car 
into  a  driveway,  and  drew  to  the  front  of  a 
brick  house.  Over  a  white  door,  recessed  be- 
tween white  pillars,  a  porch  light  gleamed. 

"You're  home,  my  dear,"  Dan  said. 

"It's  a  beautiful  house  you've  brought  me 
to,  Dan."  She  lifted  her  face  to  his.  "I'll  be 
very  happy  here." 

"If  you're  not,"  he  said  brusquely,  "we 
won't  stay."  His  arm  went  around  her  and  he 
pulled  her  close  to  him,  staring  into  the  dark. 
Had  his  terrible  failure  with  Estelle  been  his 
fault?  Could  he  make  this  girl  he  loved  so 
deeply  happy?  Would  she  ever  turn  to  him 
with  a  twisted,  white  face,  screaming,  "I  hate 
you,  Dan  Moore,  I  hate  you"? 

The  endless  procession  of  doctors  and  psy- 
chiatrists who  had  tried  to  help  Estelle  had  as- 
sured him  that  he  wasn't  at  fault.  He  had  been 
kind  and  he  had  pitied  Estelle,  but  it  had  not 
helped  her.  She  was  gone  now  with  the  misery 
and  unhappiness  she  strewed  about  her  as 
carelessly  as  children  fling  flowers  they  pick  in 
the  woods.  Some  of  the  flowers  had  rooted 
themselves  in  his  consciousness  where  they 
gave  off  a  sickening,  acrid  scent — memories  he 
could  not  turn  away  from,  and  a  haunting 
fear  that  someday  he  would  learn  what  she 
had  written  in  the  blurred  note  that  she  left  on 
the  table  beside  the  bed  where  she  died. 

Stella  Mason  had  finished  creaming  her  face 
before  the  telephone  rang.  When  she  said 
"Hello"  Lucy  Burdick  asked,  without  pre- 
amble, "Have  you  heard  that  Dan  Moore  and 
his  new  wife  are  back?" 

"I  hadn't  heard,  but  I  suspected  it,"  Stella 
answered.  "Last  night  when  Clark  and  I  were 
coming  home  from  the  Westport  Playhouse 
we  saw  lights  in  the  house.  Did  you  see  Dan?" 

"No.  Roger  and  Margot  Tyrell  took  Greg 
to  the  station.  Margot  had  just  time  to  say 
hello  to  him.  She  called  me  as  soon  as  she  got 
home.  I  do  wish  he'd  married  someone  we  all 
knew  instead  of  a  foreigner." 

"She  isn't  exactly  a  foreigner.  Her  father  is 
an  Italian  who  wrote  music  for  the  movies  and 
her  mother  was  Brenda  Purcell,  the  movie 
actress.  You  must  remember  her?" 

"Wasn't  she  the  one  who  was  killed  running 
off  with  a  band  leader?" 

"I  believe  so,"  Stella  answered  cautiously. 

"Poor  Dan."  Lucy's  voice  was  ominous. 
"If  this  girl  takes  after  her  mother  it  will  be 
the  story  of  Estelle  all  over  again.  They  say  a 
man's  second  wife  is  usually  the  same  type  as 
his  first  one,  but  you'd  think  Dan  would 
have  " 

"Let's  don't  talk  about  what's  over  and 
done  with,  Lucy,"  Stella  interrupted.  "Has 
Marina  called  you?" 

"What  about?"  Lucy  was  successfully  de- 
flected. "I  hope  not  for  a  contribution.  Every 
time  I  hear  from  Marina  she's  collecting  for 
some  noble  cause." 

"Marina  is  having  Dan  and  his  wife  for 
dinner  and  wants  us  to  come  in  afterward  for 
a  drink.  I  know  Marina  is  going  to  call  you." 

"We'll  go,"  Lucy  said  decisively.  "Greg 
wants  to  talk  to  Dan  before  Enoch  gets  to  him. 
Enoch  is  just  crafty  enough  to  get  Dan  on  his 
side.  He  shouldn't  live  on  Skilley  Road.  This 
isn't  back  country  any  more.  Skilley  Road  is 
as  much  a  part  of  New  York  as  Madison 
Avenue." 

"I  hope  not.  I've  grown  so  old"— Stella 
laughed  self-consciously— "that  1  can't  bear  to 
go  into  the  city  any  more." 

"Don't  you  talk  about  being  old,"  Lucy 
scoffed,  as  she  knew  she  was  expected  to. 
"You're  still  the  most  beautiful  woman  any- 
one has  ever  seen.  I  wonder  how  old  Dan's 
wife  is.  Well,  we  ll  know  tonight.  I'll  hang  up 
now  and  let  Marina  get  on  the  line.  See  you 
later." 

After  she  put  the  receiver  in  place  Stella  sat 
staring  at  the  flowers  on  her  desk.  Sometimes 
she  wished  that  she  had  never  allowed  Lucy  to 


become  an  intimate  of  hers.  But  Lucy  hadn't 
always  been  so  malicious;  or  perhaps  it  had 
seemed  astringent  and  funny  once,  not  fright- 
ening and  dangerous.  She  bent  her  head  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  in  a  gesture 
that  made  her  seem  very  old  and  lonely.  Sup- 
pose Lucy  had  found  out    But  she 

couldn't  finish  her  thought  even  here  in  the 
secrecy  of  her  room.  Instead  she  murmured 
softly,  "Clark,  Clark,  how  could  you?  It 
couldn't  have  been  my  fault.  I  always  let  you 
know  how  much  I  love  you."  It  wasn't  love 
that  had  led  him  to  Estelle,  she  reassured  her- 
self; it  was  that  Clark  could  never  bear  to  see 
anyone  unhappy. 

Marina  House,  in  pale  yellow  shirt  and 
shorts,  sat  at  her  telephone  table.  She  won- 
dered if  she  should  ask  Jack  and  Jill  Jones  to 
drop  in  this  evening.  She  didn't  need  to  ask 
them  since  the  Joneses  had  never  been  close 
friends  of  Dan's,  but  the  real  reason  she  had 
for  bypassing  them  was  that  Clem  undoubtedly 
would  try  to  get  Jill  off  into  a  corner  and  she 
didn't  want  to  spoil  any  first  impressions  for 
Dan's  wife.  Let  her  think  for  one  evening  that 
the  neighbors  on  Skilley  Road  were  one  big, 
happy  family. 

We  should  he,  she  thought,  doodling  slowly 
on  the  pad.  We  have  all  the  ingredients  for 
happiness,  but  the  cake  doesn't  rise. 

Julian  hadn't  come  home  Tast  night.  He  had 
telephoned  her  that  one  of  his  authors  was 
sailing  for  Europe  and  he  would  have  to  see 
him  before  he  left.  Julian  was  the  senior  part- 
ner in  a  publishing  house  and  she  was  used  to 


It  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature 
that,  except  where  its  selfishness  is 
brought  into  play,  it  loves  more 
readily  than  it  hates. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 


the  unreasonable  demands  that  authors  made 
on  his  time;  but  there  had  been  a  defiant  note 
in  his  voice  when  he  told  her  he  wasn't  coming 
home,  as  though  he  dared  her  to  be  hurt  or 
angry. 

She  heard  the  clock  strike  and  gave  a  little 
gasp  of  dismay.  She'd  planned  to  be  at  the 
Moores'  house  half  an  hour  ago.  She  had 
promised  to  take  Dan's  bride  shopping  in 
Tumerville.  When  she  ran  upstairs  she  told 
herself  that  she  wouldn't  worry  or  fret  or  im- 
agine Julian  had  found  another  love.  Someone 
had  said,  "Jealousy  is  the  occupations  (  disease 
of  the  exurbanite  wife."  She  knew  tliat  ihe 
other  women  on  the  Road  suffered  from  u. 
They  made  grim  little  jokes  about  their  hus- 
bands' secretaries  or  moped  when  their  hus- 
bands were  away  on  business  trips.  Once 
she  had  been  inwardly  scornful  of  them,  but 
in  the  last  few  months  she  had  learned  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  surrender  to  the  insidious 
disease. 

Millie  opened  the  door  for  Marina  when 
she  rang  the  Moores'  bell. 

"I  set  Mrs.  Moore  to  makin'  her  list,"  she 
announced  to  Marina.  "You  go  in  the  kitchen 
and  you'll  find  her  lookin'  at  the  empty  shelves 
and  wonderin'  what  to  put  in  'em.  That 
kitchen's  big  enough  fer  a  hotel." 

Marina  slid  past  the  voluminous  form  and 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  see  a  tall,  slender  girl, 
much  younger  than  she  had  expected  Dan's 
wife  to  be.  She  wore  a  white  pique  dress  with  a 
blue  belt.  A  smile  curved  her  wide,  prettily 
shaped  mouth  and  lighted  her  eyes,  the  color 
of  amber  behind  long  dark  lashes.  She  held 
out  a  slender  sun-browned  hand. 

"You're  Marina  House.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  grateful  we  are  to  you." 

"Dan  didn't  give  me  much  time,"  Marina 
said.  "You  can  see  that  Millie  doesn't  move 
around  very  quickly.  She  tells  me  that  she's 
set  you  to  making  a  list." 

"I  really  haven't  a  notion  of  what  I  should 
buy.  Dan  is  going  to  bring  a  cook  and  maid 
or  a  couple  out  from  an  employment  agency 
in  New  York." 

Marina  shot  her  a  glance  of  pity.  "It's  not 
easy  to  keep  servants  on  the  Road,"  she  told 


Gina,  "but  maybe  you'll  be  lucky.  However, 
don't  worry.  You're  coming  to  dinner  with  us 
tonight  and  if  you  can  manage  breakfasts 
there  are  some  good  restaurants  in  and  about 
Tumerville  where  you  and  Dan  can  have  din- 
ner. Dan  will  surely  find  someone  for  you  be- 
fore the  week's  over." 

They  drove  out  of  the  driveway  onto  Skilley 
Road.  When  they  passed  a  gracious  white 
house  set  back  in  a  wide,  green  lawn,  Marina 
gestured  toward  it.  "That's  the  Masons' 
house.  Clark  and  Stella  are  very  good  friends 
of  Dan's.  You'll  meet  them  this  evening." 

Gina  studied  the  peaceful  stretch  of  road, 
the  elegant  homes,  each  embellished  with  well- 
cared-for  lawns  and  gardens.  A  wave  of  con- 
tentment swept  over  her.  A  thought  stirred 
deeply  in  her  heart,  but  she  managed  to  put  it 
in  casual  words. 

"What  an  ideal  place  this  must  be  for 
children." 

She  was  surprised  to  see  Marina's  lips 
tighten.  "Children  don't  fit  into  the  pattern  of 
Skilley  Road,  Gina.  The  Tyrells  have  two 
boys,  but  the  rest  of  us  have  substitutes." 

"Substitutes?" 

"Dogs,  cats,  gardens.  It's  partly  economic, 
I  suppose.  At  first  a  couple  buys  or  builds  a 
too  expensive  house  and  after  it  is  paid  for— 
if  it  ever  is— there  are  new  cars  and  trips  to 
Europe  to  use  up  any  extra  cash."  She  hesi- 
tated and  gave  Gina  a  sidelong  glance,  then 
decided  she  looked  intelligent  enough  for 
adult  conversation.  "Of  course  there  are  more 
subtle  reasons.  Some  husbands  like  to  be 
babies  and  don't  want  to  lose  their  prerog- 
atives. With  Julian  and  me" — her  hands 
tightened  on  the  car  wheel — "well,  Julian  is 
Jewish  and  he  feels  a  child  would  resent  a 
divided  heritage." 

"I  shall  want  children."  Gina  discarded  any 
reticence  in  the  face  of  Marina's  frankness.  "A 
lot  of  them." 

"At  least  two."  Marina  smiled  at  her.  Then 
she  added  gravely,  "If  you  feel  that  way,  don't 
wait  too  long.  You  can  get  awfully  tangled  up 
in  things  that  really  don't  matter." 

They  drove  through  the  outskirts  of  Tumer- 
ville and  into  the  business  section.  Gina  fol- 
lowed her  from  store  to  store  in  the  small 
town.  The  abundance  of  everything  edible 
from  fresh  vegetables  to  tiers  of  canned  goods 
and  bins  of  frozen  foods  and  mountainous 
heaps  of  cellophane-wrapped  breads  and 
cakes  made  Gina  gasp  in  amazement. 

"It's  wonderful,"  she  said,  as  she  waited  in 
line  with  Marina.  "Of  course  I've  heard  of 
American  supermarkets,  but  I  never  really 
quite  believed  it." 

The  two  young  women  were  so  congenial 
that  they  lingered  at  luncheon  in  the  White 
Birch  Inn  until  Marina,  glancing  at  her  wrist 
w  atch,  exclaimed  in  horror,  "If  we  don't  leave 
now,  I'll  never  have  dinner  ready  for  you  and 
Dan."  Her  dark  eyes,  that  Gina  thought  made 
an  enchanting  contrast  to  her  golden  hair, 
were  warm  with  friendliness  as  she  added,  "1 
hope  we'll  see  each  other  often,  Gina.  1  know 
you'll  like  Julian  and  we're  both  very  fond  of 
Dan." 

"You're  making  it  very  easy  for  me  to  feel 
at  home  on  Skilley  Road."  She  flushed.  "I 
might  as  well  admit  I  was  a  little  scared." 

Marina  nodded.  "Naturally  you've  been  in 
a  whirlpool  of  emotion  and  excitement.  It's 
hard  to  believe  that  Dan  left  for  Europe  just 
six  weeks  ago  and  here  he  is  back  home  with 
a  bride."  She  hesitated,  then  added  quickly, 
"He  was  a  lonely,  unhappy  man.  We  are  all 
very  happy  for  him.  Dan  deserves  the  best, 
and  I'd  say  he's  gotten  it." 

"Welcome  to  Skilley  Road,"  Julian  said  as 
he  opened  the  door  to  Dan  and  Gina.  He 
shook  hands  with  Gina  and  slapped  Dan  on 
the  shoulder.  "How  does  it  feel  to  be  home, 
Dan?" 

Gina  felt  an  immediate  liking  for  the  tall, 
sun-browned  man  whose  dark  eyes,  behind 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  were  warm  with  friendly 
approval.  He  and  Marina,  she  thought,  must 
surely  have  a  secure,  well-adjusted  marriage. 
It  was  too  bad  he  hadn't  wanted  children.  The 
kindliness  he  radiated  could  make  a  child's 
life  a  happy  one. 

Marina  can:e  into  the  room,  exquisitely 
fresh  in  a  pale  blue  embroidered  cotton  dress. 
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She  smiled,  "How  lovely  you  look,"  to  Gina 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  Dan. 

"We've  missed  you,"  she  said.  "You're  the 
one  man  on  the  Road  who  can  hold  the 
hurghers  in  line." 

"Hnoch  told  me  something  last  night." 
Dan  frowned  at  the  memory.  "I  don't  see  how 
anyone  can  force  him  to  sell  his  land  if  he 
doesn't  want  to." 

"Poor  linoch  is  way  behind  in  his  taxes," 
Marina  explained.  "You  know  how,  in  the 
past,  the  tax  olTice  has  been  patient  with  the 
old  farmers;  well,  Greg  has  persuaded  a  man 
in  the  tax  ollice  that  it's  up  to  him,  if  he  ex- 
pects to  be  elected  to  ofTice  again,  to  auction 


Enoch's  land  for  back  taxes.  That's  supposed 
to  frighten  Enoch  into  selling." 

"I  didn't  think  Greg  would  do  a  thing  like 
that." 

"Both  he  and  Clem  are  feeling  an  economic 
pinch,"  Julian  said,  "There's  a  slack  in  the 
type  of  engineering  tools  that  Greg  sells  and 
Clem  has  put  himself  in  disfavor  with  some  of 
the  big  boys  on  radio  with  his  drinking.  Ac- 
tually I  don't  suppose  they  are  worse  than  any 
of  us.  If  Number  One  needs  he  can  always 
find  an  excuse  to  grab  from  Number  Two." 

"Don't  say  that,  Julian,"  Marina  exclaimed 
angrily.  "You'd  starve  before  you  took  any- 
thing from  anyone.  So  would  Dan.  For 


heaven's  sake,  let's  concede  there  are  some 
good  men  in  the  world." 

"One  thing  about  my  Marina:  if  she's  for 
you  she's  really  for  you." 

"And  when  I'm  agin,  I'm  agin."  Marina 
laughed,  but  she  had  blushed  happily  at  the 
affection  in  Julian's  voice.  What  a  little  idiot 
she  had  been  to  worry  about  his  finding 
someone  else! 

"I'll  have  a  long  talk  with  Enoch  on  Satur- 
day," Dan  promised.  He  sat  on  the  arm  of 
Gina's  chair.  "Did  you  imagine  there  could  be 
such  intrigue  on  a  remote  country  road?" 

"She  probably  thought  she'd  find  virtue 
rampant  in  a  field  of  clover,"  Julian  laughed. 


"Until  this  came  up  we  didn't  have  much 
trouble  on  the  Road,"  Dan  said.  Gina  was 
startled  to  see  a  shadow  cross  his  face  and 
Marina  spoke  quickly  as  though  afraid  of  an 
awkward  pause. 

"I  must  be  off"  to  the  kitchen  to  play  cook," 
she  said  briskly.  "I'll  have  dinner  on  the  table 
in  ten  minutes.  I  hope  we've  finished  before 
the  others  come.  They're  so  curious  to  meet 
Gina  I'm  sure  they  won't  give  their  hostess  the 
ten  minutes'  courtesy  time  she  is  entitled  to." 

A  breeze  stirred  in  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  two  elms,  ancient  sentinels  of  the  Joneses' 
barn-tumed-into-a-house.  Long  before  the 
barn  was  built  there  had  been  a  little  log  cabin 
for  the  elms  to  guard. 

"Mr.-and-Mrs.  trees,  the  old-timers  used 
to  call  'em,"  Enoch  had  told  the  young 
Joneses  when  they  came  to  live  in  the  bam. 
"Oftentimes  in  those  days  there  warn't  a 
preacher  around  to  marry  the  young  folks 
and  they'd  plant  the  trees  to  show  they  was 
man  and  wife  in  God's  eyes.  Least  that's  what 
my  ma  used  to  say.  She  said  it  was  too  bad 
that  even  with  a  preacher  handy  a  man  and 
his  new  wife  didn't  plant  Mr.-and-Mrs.  trees." 

This  evening  of  Marina's  party  Jack  was  in 
the  bedroom  changing,  after  a  long  cold 
shower,  into  a  fresh  T  shirt  and  slacks.  He 
stood  at  the  window  looking  out  at  the  trees, 
placid  under  the  deepening  blue  of  the  evening 
sky.  He  scrutinized  the  close-clipped  lawn 
and  decided  it  needed  a  hosing.  Jill  took  care 
of  the  flowers  and  the  vegetables  in  the  back 
garden,  but  the  lawn  was  his  special  province. 
He  was  proud  of  his  lawn.  It  wasn't  easy  to 
make  grass  grow  smooth  in  the  rocky  soil. 

He  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  heard 
the  click-clack  of  Jill's  heels  as  she  walked 
back  and  forth  between  kitchen  and  dining 
room  getting  their  dinner  ready.  There  was  a 
firm,  unyielding  sound  to  the  click-clack,  and 
she  wasn't  whistling  or  singing  as  she  usually 
did.  He  remembered  that  she  hadn't  had  much 
to  say  on  their  drive  home  from  the  station.  He 
decided  she  was  probably  tired.  She  put  in 
long  days  of  hard  work  while  he  was  in  town. 
He  wished  he  could  insist  on  her  sending  the 
laundry  out.  but  she'd  say  they  couldn't  aff"ord 
it  and  he  knew  she  was  right. 

When  he  went  into  the  dining  room  Jill  was 
lighting  the  candles.  She  smiled  at  him  and 
for  a  moment  he  felt  reassured. 

"Have  a  good  day?"  she  asked. 

"Not  good,  not  bad,  just  another  day,"  he 
answered  while  he  served  lamb  and  onions  and 
green  peppers  from  the  steaming  pottery  dish. 
"What  kind  of  day  did  you  have?" 

"Not  good,  not  bad,"  she  mimicked  him. 
He  caught  the  undertone  of  bitterness  in  her 
voice.  He  flashed  her  a  worried  glance,  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  her  mood. 

"I  sat  with  Greg  coming  out.  He  showed 
me  some  rough  sketches  an  architect  drew 
up  for  the  houses  he  and  Clem  want  to  build 
on  Enoch's  land.  That's  one  wrangle  I'm  stay- 
ing out  of." 

When  Jill  didn't  speak  Jack  said,  "Dan 
Moore  was  on  the  train  this  morning.  Had  you 
heard  he  was  back?" 

"Lucy  told  me."  The  briefness  of  her  reply 
told  Jack  that  the  trouble  lay,  somehow,  in 
that  direction. 

"How  about  going  to  Westport  to  the 
movies  tonight?"  he  asked  hastily. 

"Why  not?"  The  glittering  brightness  in  her 
voice  was  false  as  a  neon  star.  "We  don't  need 
the  Skilley  Road  seal  of  approval  to  go  to  the 
movies." 

"What's  the  matter?"  He  knew  now  that  it 
had  to  come  out. 

"Marina  is  giving  a  party  to  meet  the  new 
Mrs.  Moore  and  we  weren't  invited,"  she  an- 
swered flatly.  "Alice  Adams  Jones  has  been 
told  to  stay  on  her  own  front  porch." 

"Oh,  baby,  she's  just  asked  the  people  who 
were  special  friends  of  Dan's.  We  didn't  know 
him  very  well." 

"It  couldn't  matter  less  to  me.  "  Now  her 
voice  was  elaborately  casual.  "I'm  simply 
amused  at  being  put  in  my  place  by  a  Jew's 
wife."  The  color  went  out  of  her  face.  She 
was  sick  at  herself  even  while  she  made  the 
ugly  remark. 

"That's  a  rotten  thing  to  say."  Jack's  face 
was  white,  too.  "Julian  is  one  of  the  kindest, 
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nest  men  I've  ever  known.  And  if  he  weren't, 
ou  have  no  right  to  put  a  label  on  him.  It 
;n't  decent." 
"I  suppose  it's  decent  for  Marina  to  hang 
lie  scarlet  letter  on  me  because  Clem  Elkin 
|-ied  to  make  a  pass  at  me  Sunday  night?" 
I  "You  knew  better  than  to  go  into  Clark's 
en  with  him.  You  couldn't  get  anyone  else 
3  listen  to  a  silly  story  you'd  told  three  times 

3  you  thought  you'd  show  off  by  " 

Jill,  green  eyes  blazing,  stood  up,  picked  up 
er  plate  and  hurled  it  at  him.  He  dodged.  It 
rokc  against  the  wall  back  of  him,  leaving  a 
am  on  the  wallpaper  they  had  put  up  with 
icli  loving  care.  He  strode  around  the  table 
lid  caught  her  wrists. 

Jill,  what's  got  into  you?" 
.She  pulled  away  from  him,  stumbled  to  her 
liair  and,  putting  her  face  in  her  arms,  began 
1  ^ob.  He  knelt  beside  her  to  put  his  arms 
miind  her. 

■Darling,  what  is  happening  to  us?  We 
in't  go  on  like  this.  You  don't  seem  to  care 
ny  more  that  I  love  you." 

She  shook  her  head.  She  couldn't  tell  him 
hat  was  happening  to  them.  She  didn't  know, 
he  did  know  that  she  was  tense  and  nervous, 
nd  unhappy,  but  she  didn't  know  why.  She 
adn'l  read  a  book  in  months,  hadn't  been 
ito  New  York  for  more  than  a  year  to  meet 
ny  of  her  old  friends,  hadn't  even  had  a 
loiight  that  went  beyond  housekeeping 
iities  or  the  need  to  stretch  Jack's  salary  to 
leet  incoming  bills. 


I  thank  God  I  am  endued  with  tuch 
qualities  that  If  I  were  turned  out  of 
the  realm  In  my  petticoat,  I  were 
able  to  live  in  any  place  in  Chris- 
tendom. QUEEN  ELIZABETH  I 


She  dried  her  eyes,  put  her  arm  around 
ick  and  pulled  him  close  to  her.  "I've  been 
ieting  too  much.  I've  made  myself  nervous 
nd  hysterical,"  she  sobbed.  "I  — I  know  1 
/as  silly  about  Marina's  parly.  You're  right, 
ick.  She's  just  asked  the  people  Dan  knew 
est.  It  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
unday  night."  She  stood  up.  "Let's  go  to  the 
lovies,  I'll  wash  my  face  and  put  on  a  dress." 
He  patted  her  shoulder,  then  kissed  her.  but 
either  of  them  was  satisfied.  The  children— 
y  now  there  should  be  two  of  them.  They 
voided  each  other's  eyes  as  she  left  the  room 
nd  he  started  toward  the  kitchen  with  a  tray 
f  dishes. 

When  the  Joneses'  jeep  went  by  Enoch  was 
tting  in  an  old  leather  armchair  listening  to  the 
.die.  He  looked  toward  itie'windovv.  It  wor- 
led  him  when  they  drove  so  fast.  He  wouldn't 
ike  anything  to  happen  to  that  pretty  girl 
nd  that  nice  young  feller.  A  news  commen- 
itor  began  to  speak.  He  reached  over  to  twirl 
le  dial  until  he  found  some  music. 
Ruthie  came  in.  nodding  her  head  to  the 
lusic,  and  whirled  around  until  her  skirts 
:ood  out.  Her  eyes  were  on  his  face,  eager 
T  his  praise. 

He  nodded  and  smiled  at  her.  "Pretty,"  he 
lid. 

Suddenly  she  swooped  to  the  side  of  the 
m  where  her  dolls  sat  in  the  rocker  that 
id  been  her  grannie's.  She  picked  up  a  doll, 
iressing  it  to  her  breast  with  infinite  yearning 
nd  love.  Enoch  felt  cold  fingers  close  over 
lis  heart.  Ruthie  was  telling  him  that  she  was 
woman  now,  with  the  desires  of  a  woman. 
Suddenly  the  walls  seemed  to  close  in 
gainst  him.  He  had  to  get  outside  where  he 
ould  breathe.  He  snapped  the  machine  off 
nd  started  for  the  door  with  Ruthie  walking 
leside  him  like  a  lost  lamb,  he  thought  de- 
pairingly.  that  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
hepherd.  What  would  happen  to  her  if  any- 
hing  happened  to  him?  He  pressed  his  hand 
0  his  side.  The  hernia  was  hurting.  He 
houldn't  have  tried  to  lift  the  big  suitcases  at 
At.  Moore's  the  night  before.  The  thought  of 
Dan  suddenly  calmed  him.  He  was  sure  that 
he  big,  kindly  man  would  help  him  straighten 
ut  his  affairs. 


"Pretty,"  Ruthie  murmured. 

He  turned  to  follow  her  finger  pointing  to 
the  moon  that  was  a  great  silver  disk  in  the 
serene  sky.  He  felt  tears  on  his  cheeks  and 
brushed  at  them  with  his  sleeve. 

"Got  to  go  in,  Ruthie-girl,"  he  said  gently. 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  staring  up  at  the 
great  white  moon  that  shone  brightly  as  a 
silver  sun  on  a  wintry  day.  "No,  it's  day.  I 
don't  go  to  bed  when  it's  day." 

It  wasn't  often  that  she  could  form  a  whole 
sentence.  Enoch's  heart  stirred  with  faint 
hope.  "It's  the  moon  makes  the  light."  Enoch 
brushed  the  soft  dark  hair  back  with  his  rough 
hand. 


Marina  had  brought  the  coffee  tray  to  the 
living  room  when  the  doorbell  rang.  Julian 
went  to  the  door  to  greet  Stella  and  Clark. 

Gina  looked  up  to  see  a  slender  woman  in 
a  smart  black-and-white  printed  silk  frock. 
Her  hair  was  silvery  gold  with  a  streak  of  gray 
at  one  side  that  could  have  been  put  there  by 
a  clever  hair  stylist.  Her  skin  was  rose-petal 
smooth;  her  gray  eyes,  carefully  made  up, 
were  clear  as  a  girl's.  The  man  who  followed 
her  was  tall,  ruddy-complexioned,  with  iron- 
gray  hair.  Poise,  success  and  well-being  were 
manifest  in  the  square  set  of  his  shoulders. 

"Dan!"  Stella  exclaimed.  She  went  to  hold 
her  cheek  up  for  his  light  kiss.  "We're  so  glad 


you're  home."  She  smiled  at  Marina,  said 
"Hello,  darling."  then  turned  to  Gina.  "Wel- 
come to  Skilley  Road,  Mrs.  Moore.  We  all 
hope  you  will  be  very  happy  here." 

Dan  came  to  put  his  arm  around  Gina's 
shoulders.  "You've  heard  me  talk  about 
Stella  and  Clark  Mason,  dear,"  he  said.  "Well, 
here  they  are  in  person  and  twice  as  hand- 
some." 

Gina  smiled,  thinking  that  Dan  had  been 
right  when  he  told  her  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  be  friendly  with  their  neighbors.  She  al- 
ready knew  she  would  like  Marina  and  Julian 
very  much,  and  she  was  charmed  with  the 
Masons'  easy  informality. 
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The  doorbell  rang  again  and  this  time  when 
Julian  returned  he  followed  a  big,  soft- 
fleshed  woman  in  a  too  youthful  orange  cock- 
tail frock,  and  a  small,  neat  man  with  a  close- 
clipped  gray  mustache,  smooth  gray  hair  and 
a  way  of  cocking  his  head  to  one  side  like  a 
friendly  robin. 

Dan  said,  "Gina,  here  are  Lucy  and  Gregory 
Burdick." 

The  woman  gave  Dan  a  resounding  smack 
before  she  studied  Gina  with  bold,  blue  eyes 
that,  in  spite  of  the  smile  on  her  lips,  were 
cold. 

"We've  been  on  tenterhooks,"  she  ex- 
claimed loudly,  "but  I  can  see  you're  just 
right  for  Dan  and  that  means  you're  right  for 
Skilley  Road." 

"If  you  can  kiss  the  groom  what's  wrong 
with  me  kissing  the  bride?"  her  husband 
asked  and  pecked  at  Gina's  cheek. 

"That's  over."  Lucy  gave  an  exaggerated 
sigh.  She  explained  to  Gina,  "1  allow  Greg 
one  extramarital  kiss  a  year  and  now  he's 
had  it." 

Another  couple  had  come  into  the  room. 
The  woman  was  (all  and  thin  with  untidy  hair 
caught  in  an  old-l'ashioncd  bun  al  the  nape  of 
her  neck.  She  peered  al  Gina  uneasily  through 
ridiculous  spectacles  rimmed  wilh  sequins. 

"This  is  I  ran  I  Ikin."  Dan  introduced  Ihcm 
to  Gina,  "and  her  husband,  the  great  person- 
ality of  stage,  screen  and  radio,  C  lem  I  Ikin." 

"Thai's  a  splendid  inlioduction,  Dan."  The 
fat  man  laughed,  lie  pushed  his  wile  aside  to 
lean  close  to  Ciina.  "Can  I  be  a  kissin'  cousin 
too?" 

"Good  heavens,  Clem,"  Julian  said  harshly, 
"can't  she  even  hear  your  name  before  you 
start  to  maul  her?" 

Marina  looked  at  her  husband  in  amaze- 
ment. No  matter  how  much  Clem  had  irri- 
tated him  before,  he  had  never  snapped  at 
him.  There  was  a  little  silence.  1  hen  Clem 
look  Clina's  hand  and,  bending  over  it, 
iMcssed  a  long  kiss  on  it.  "  1  hat  the  way  they 
do  where  you  come  from,  my  lady?" 

"Done  like  a  gentleman  from  Verona," 
Julian  said  lightly,  but  (iina  knew  intuitively 
that  Julian  had  come  to  the  brink  of  an  open 
quarrel  with  a  man  ho  ilisliked  heartily. 

"I  suppose  you  grew  so  tired  of  American 
tourists  abroad  that  you  had  to  come  to  see 
us  in  our  native  habitat?"  Lucy  boomed  at 
her. 

"Gina  ;.v  an  American,"  Dan  said  quickly. 

"How  disappointing.  1  hoped  I'd  have  a 
chance  to  brush  up  on  my  Italiano.  I  really 
picked  up  quite  a  lot  in  my  six  weeks  over 
there." 

The  doorbell  rang  again,  and  Julian  came 
in  with  Margot  and  Roger  Tyrell.  She  was  a 
round,  pretty  little  woman,  gray-blond  hair 
set  in  tight  curls,  freckles  lightly  dusted  over 
with  powder.  He  was  lean,  square-jawed, 
loosely  knit,  with  deep-set  eyes  and  a  stiflT, 
short  haircut.  They  had  barely  time  to  ac- 
knowledge Gina  and  greet  Dan  when  they 
were  inundated  with  questions  about  their 
vacation  in  Wyoming. 

Gina  sank  back  in  a  low  chair,  glad  the  at- 
tention had  been  diverted  from  her.  She  made 
a  vague  attempt  to  sort  the  first  impressions 
that  these  people  who  would  be  her  neighbors 
and  friends  had  made  on  her.  She  started  as 
she  heard  Julian  ask  teasingly: 

"Sizing  us  up?  Maybe  you  rely  on  first  im- 
pressions. I've  been  fooled  so  often  that  I  take 
a  long  second  or  third  look  before  1  make  up 
my  mind  about  anyone." 

"I  was  just  thinking  how  different  you  all 
are,  from  the  way  we  think  of  Americans  in 
Europe.  I've  always  heard  that  Americans — 
most  of  them,  anyway— are  cut  to  a  pattern 
like  paper  dolls."  She  looked  up.  "Each  per- 
son here  is  certainly  a  definite  character." 

Julian  nodded.  "We're  that  all  right.  I  think 
that's  true  of  all  Americans.  We're  the  greatest 
nonconformists  in  the  world.  You'll  find  lots 
of  things  about  us  that  won't  match  up  to 
what  you've  heard  about  us." 

Clark  had  come  to  stand  beside  Julian  and 
heard  his  last  words.  "That's  true.  The  things 
you  hear  about  Americans  from  Europeans 
are  sheer  nonsense,  but  it's  partly  our  fault." 

"I've  never  been  to  Europe  and  I  never 
want  to  go."  Clem  sat  down  unsteadily  in  a 
chair  beside  Gina.  He  looked  up  at  Julian. 


"Where  are  the  Joneses?  I  miss  that  cute  little 
Jill." 

"Marina  didn't  ask  the  Joneses,"  Julian 
answered  shortly.  "She  wanted  just  a  few  of 
Dan's  oldest  friends.  .  .  .  Pardon  me,  Gina,  I 
must  go  play  bartender.  How  about  you?  Are 
you  ready  for  a  drink?" 

"No,  thanks,"  Gina  said. 

"You  abstemious?"  Clem  gazed  down  at 
her  with  owlish  concentration.  "That's  good." 
He  nodded  his  approval.  "The  less  the  girls 
drink,  the  more  there  is  for  the  boys,"  he 
told  her. 

Thankfully  Gina  saw  Dan  start  toward  her. 
"Well,  Clem,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "how's  the 
great  world  of  communications?" 

"Still  tellin'  the  public  the  same  thing  for 
two  new  sponsors,"  the  fat  man  boasted. 

"You're  not  on  at  the  same  time,  are  you, 
Clem?"  Roger  Tyrell  joined  Dan. 

"A  little  change  around  during  the  sum- 
mer," Clem  blustered.  "I'll  get  my  old  hour 
back  in  the  fall." 

Clark,  with  his  arm  through  his  wife's,  came 
to  say,  "It's  been  a  very  happy  occasion,  Gina. 
We're  glad  you're  here.  Dan's  been  a  lonely 
fellow."  He  colored  slightly,  and  added 
quickly,  "Stella  will  be  around  tomorrow  to 
see  if  there's  anything  she  can  do  to  help." 

When  the  Masons  left  there  was  a  general 
movement  of  departure.  Week-night  parties 
on  the  Road  ended  early.  Clem  poured  him- 
self a  last  hasty  drink  and  downed  it.  Margot 
Tyrell  said,  "I'm  sorry  we  didn't  have  time  to 
know  each  other  better,  Gina,  but  we'll  hope 
to  see  you  often.  We  want  you  and  Dan  for 
dinner.  Perhaps  later  this  week?" 

"We'd  better  keep  this  week  clear."  Dan 
answered,  to  Ciina's  relief.  "We  are  getting  a 
new  maid  and  1  must  see  about  a  gardener." 


^1 

I  here  are  three  things  difficult:  .o  keep 
money:  to  keep  love;  to  keep  from  talk- 
ing about  oneself. 

Shock  absorbers:  Parents. 

...  as  patient  as  a  conductor  waiting 
for  a  woman  to  locate  her  ticket. 

Our  neighborhood  philosopher  says 
it's  too  bad  some  folks  didn't  get  splin- 
ters going  up  the  ladder  of  success,  instead 
of  coming  down. 

When  a  very  young  English  boy,  at- 
tending school  in  the  United  States,  was 
asked  if  either  of  his  parents  was  Amer- 
ican, he  replied,  "We  are  all  British,  sir. 
In  other  words,  we  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  queen." 

Professor  to  freshman  English  class: 
"If  you  wish  to  discuss  your  grades,  I 
will  be  in  my  office  at  the  regular  time. 
However,  if,  as  yet,  you  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  "t-h-e-i-r'  and 
't-h-e-r-e'  you'd  better  not  see  me." 

A  young  girl  confides  to  her  mother, 
"You  know  how  it  is  when  you're 
'turned  around';  the  right  direction 
seems  one  way,  even  if  the  sun  disproves 
it.  And  you  simply  can't  change  it. 
Then — all  at  once — you're  straightened 
out,  though  you  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened. Well,  that's  how  it  was  with  my 
ideas  about  you  and  daddy.  I  used  to 
think  you  were  dull  and  narrow-minded, 
and  then  suddenly  1  was  completely 
righted  around,  and  knew  /  had  been 
the  mixed-up  one!" 

People  who  save  for  rainy  days  never 
seem  to  have  them. 


"Poor  Estelle's  garden  is  almost  gone," 
Fran  said.  Then  she  put  her  hand  over  her 
mouth  while  a  painful  flush  came  from  her 
throat  to  mantle  her  face. 

"Yes,  the  garden  is  in  a  bad  way,"  Dan  said 
pleasantly,  "but  by  next  summer  it  will  be  in 
shape  again." 

"Good  old  Fran,"  Clem  said.  "Same  old 
routine,  mouth  open  and  foot  in.  A  regular 
social  acrobat." 

"Hope  you'll  use  your  influence  with 
Enoch,"  Greg  murmured  to  Dan.  "It  will  be 
best  for  him  in  the  long  run  to  sell  to  us." 

"I'm  not  sure  what  he  wants  to  do,"  Dan 
said.  "Enoch's  no  fool,  Greg." 

"But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  outsmarting 
yourself."  Lucy  made  a  gesture  of  anger. 
"Anywhere  but  here  that  old  farmer  would 
have  been  off  the  Road  long  ago.  Not  that 
I'm  not  fond  of  Enoch,  but  he  just  doesn't 
belong." 

"Oh,  but  he  does  belong,"  Julian  said 
pleasantly.  "It's  we  who  don't  belong,  Lucy." 

"Really,  Julian" — Lucy's  voice  was  frigid — 
"you  and  Marina  are  always  so  concerned 
about  the  underdog  that  I  wonder  if  you 
aren't  just  a  tiny  bit  too  liberal." 

"Well,  don't  report  me  to  the  FBI."  Julian 
laughed. 

Lucy  shook  hands  with  Gina,  murmured 
she'd  "see  her  soon  for  a  long  talk  in  Italiano," 
and  left  with  her  husband.  When  Clem  and 
Fran  came  to  say  good-by,  Gina  smiled  at  the 
tall,  uneasy  woman. 

"1  do  hope  you'll  come  to  see  me  soon,"  she 
said  sweetly. 

"That  include  me?"  Clem  leered. 

Maybe  there  isn't  any  harm  in  him,  Gina 
thought.  Maybe  he's  just  a  blown-iip  buffoon. 
But  she  knew  she  could  never  like  him. 


Each  day  a  mother  has  to  decide  fairly 
such  qucslit)ns  as,  "If  George  pinches 
Sarah's  linger  liecause  Sarah  stepped  on 
his  toe,  isn't  that  reason  enougn  for 
Sarah  to  step  on  all  of  George's  toes,  and 
doesn't  that  warrant  George  pinching  the 
rest  of  Sarah's  fingers,  and  " 

About  a  well-traveled  man:  "He's  so 
cosmopolitan  that  when  he  arrives  in  his 
own  country  he  no  longer  knows  he's 
there." 

"How  is  Faux  Pas?"  we  asked  the 
youngest,  over  the  phone,  referring  to 
her  sleek,  black,  green-eyed  cat. 

"Oh,  he's  fine,"  she  began,  "all  trained, 

and  behaves  beauti  Hey,  Faux  Pas. 

Get  out  of  the  sink!" 

"A  seasoned  bride,"  according  to  the 
youngest  daughter,  "is  one  who  has  got 
as  far  on  the  spice  shelf  as  monosodium 
glutamate." 

To  the  young,  considering  matrimony : 
In  the  dictionary  of  life  as  well  as  in  the 
dictionary  of  words'  "education"  comes 
before  "love"  and  "marriage." 

Mother  to  small  boy,  leaving  for  a 
party:  "Now  remember,  don't  insist  on  a 
second  helping." 

Small  boy,  anxious  to  be  briefed  for 
any  emergency:  "May  1  insist  on  a  first?" 

Reversion  to  type:  When  a  wife  who 
was  a  secretary  returns  to  her  job. 

Our  little  bride  writes  to  her  father,  "It 
is  rather  sad  that  the  fishing  season  is 
here  and  1  am  no  longer  your  partner. 
But  we  can't  ignore  progress,  and  going 
from  a  fishing  partner  to  a  marriage  part- 
ner certainly  is  progress." 


In  their  car  moving  over  the  country  road, 
Gina  sighed.  She  was  very  tired.  Too  many 
impressions,  too  many  personalities  had  been 
compressed  in  too  few  hours. 

"Poor  girl."  Dan  slipped  his  arm  around 
her  shoulders.  "I  know  it's  hard  to  be  thrown 
into  a  group  that  have  known  each  other  for 
so  many  years.  But  they're  good  neighbors. 
Even  Clem — well,  I  suppose  he  came  from 
very  small  beginnings  and  went  into  the  spot- 
light too  fast." 

Loyal  Dan,  good  Dan,  Gina  thought.  Vm  a 
beast  to  dislike  that  fat  Clem  and  that  hard- 
eyed  Lucy  Burdick.  Aloud  she  said,  "It  was  a 
lovely  evening,  darling.  I  thought  the  Nlasons 
were  charming  and  I'm  already  very  fond  of 
Marina  and  Julian." 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Lucy  and  Greg 
Burdick  had  asked  thirty  people  for  cocktails. 
Lucy  had  gone  downstairs  after  a  sleepless 
night,  put  in  two  hours'  work  in  the  garden, 
then  dusted  the  den  and  living  room.  When 
she  heard  Greg  stirring  upstairs  she  went  to 
the  kitchen  to  cook  his  breakfast.  She  had  put 
the  omelet  on  a  hot  plate  when  she  heard  him 
start  down  the  stairs.  Suddenly  she  felt  a  giddy 
faintness  and  quickly  drank  a  glass  of  cold 
water.  It  would  never  do  for  him  to  notice  that 
she  was  half  sick  and  distraught  this  morning. 

"Going  to  be  a  nice  day,"  Greg  said  when 
she  came  through  the  swinging  door.  "Think 
I'll  get  some  sun  later." 

"1  thought  you'd  set  up  a  table  on  the  ter- 
race and  bring  out  some  of  the  chairs.  You 
haven't  forgotten  we're  having  a  cocktail 
party,  have  you?" 

"Oh,  is  it  today?  I  thought  it  was  next 
week."  He  reached  out  to  cut  himself  a  wedge- 
of  omelet.  "Where  did  you  go  last  night?" 

She  felt  her  throat  tighten  and  swallowed- 
nervously.  "Go?"  She  patted  her  lips  with 
her  napkin.  "What  do  you  mean,  go?" 

"I  thought  I  heard  the  car  back  out  of  the 
drive.  I  saw  you  weren't  in  bed." 

"I  was  thirsty  and  came  downstairs  for  a 
Cola.  You  probably  heard  someone  pass  on 
the  Road  or  just  imagined  you  heard  a  car." 
She  changed  the  subject  abruptly.  "I  have  to 
drive  over  to  Turnerville  later.  We'll  need 
some  more  liquor  for  the  party.  I  am  having 
more  people  than  I  meant  to,  but  one  always 
does.  1  asked  the  Larsons.  Since  they've  just 
moved  onto  Perkins  Lane  1  thought  they'd  like 
to  meet  some  of  their  neighbors." 

She  was  breathing  easier  now  that  she  had 
managed  to  draw  his  attention  away  from  the 
sounds  he  had  heard  in  the  night.  If  he  found 
out  what  she  had  done  there  would  be  an  ugly 
scene.  She  looked  down  at  Curly,  who  was 
making  sniffling  sounds  of  anguish  because 
she  hadn't  given  him  his  usual  piece  of  but- 
tered toast.  He  didn't  seem  to  appreciate  that 
last  night  she  had  saved  his  life. 

"Stop  it.  Curly,"  she  said  sharply.  "Stop 
begging!  Let  him  out,  Greg." 

"He'll  just  run  over  to  Enoch's  to  yap  at  the 
old  hound."  He  went  to  open  the  outside  door. 
"I  didn't  hear  the  hound  this  morning.  Maybe 
the  old  fellow  has  gone  to  his  just  reward." 

An  ugly  flood  of  color  suffused  Lucy's  face. 
She  felt  beads  of  perspiration  on  her  forehead. 
But  when  Greg  came  back  to  the  table  she 
managed  to  say,  "Enoch  probably  took  him 
up  to  the  pasture." 

"Imagine  keeping  land  for  pasture  on 
Skilley  Road,"  Greg  snorted  as  he  sat  down 
at  the  table  again. 

"Enoch  doesn't  belong  on  Skilley  Road," 
she  said  so  angrily  that  Greg  stared  at  her  in 
amazement.  She  seemed  nervous  this  morn- 
ing. He  wondered  if  she  were  sick;  with  all  the 
troubles  he  had  that  would  be  the  last  straw. 
Then  she  put  her  hand  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder  The  caress  surprised  him.  He  hoped 
she  wasn't  getting  ideas  beyond  the  conjugal 
peck  when  he  left  her  in  the  morning  and  when 
he  came  home  at  night.  He  had  never  been  in 
love  with  her. 

Five  years  ago  he  had  met  Cynthia  Biake, 
a  young  divorcee  who  did  bit  parts  on  TV  and 
radio.  She  worked  for  the  fun  of  it;  her 
alimony  kept  her  very  well.  After  a  few 
luncheons  together  he  was  in  love  with  her. 
His  work  suffered  and  he  even  told  her  that  if 
Lucy  would  give  him  a  divorce  he  wanted  to 
marry  her. 
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By  Marcelcne  Cox 


!ef  Stew  Normandy .  .  .  French  accent  for 

Dinty  Moore  Beef  Stew 


Hell  say  "mais  0111!"  (Or  maybe,  '^nice  going, 
baby")  when  you  serve  this  savory  stew.  So  why 
not  do  it  ?  Soon ! 


Like  to  give  the  foods  you  serve  a  special 
touch?  Then  do  this: 

HEAT  to  bubbling  fragrance,  Dinty  Moore  Beef 

Stew  (lean  beef,  tender  vegetables  ...  in 
rich  gravy.  A  full  pound-and-a-half!) 

SAUTE  in  butter  ...  mushroom  slices. 


SERVE  stew  topped  with  buttery  mushrooms. 

Perfect  accompaniments:  fresh  crusty  bread,  green 
salad  dressed  with  oil  and  spicy  vinegar.  Gourmet 
touch:  if  desired,  add  14  cup  red  wine  to  stew,  after 
removing  from  heat.  (But  be  sure  you  start  with  Dinty 
Moore  Beef  Stew  .  .  .  America's  favorite  kind !) 


let  such  good  things  in  Dinty  Moore  Beef  Stew! 

xf,  firm  white  potatoes,  tender 
.  in  rich  brown  gravy. 


i 


HORMEL 
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"Sorry,  Greg,"  Cynthia  answered  him.  "I 
like  you  better  than  any  man  I've  ever  known, 
but  I'm  not  ready  to  give  up  my  way  of  living 
yet.  The  trouble  is.  Marriage  makes  demands 
that  seem  to  spoil  a — a  love  affair.  Let's  leave 
it  this  way." 

After  five  years  he  was  hungrier  for  her  than 
ever.  Lately  he  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  wonder- 
ing what  excuses  he  would  make  to  go  into 
New  York  if  Clem  and  he  went  into  the  real- 
estate  business  in  Connecticut.  He  turned 
abruptly  away  from  Lucy's  hand,  but  in  spite 
of  himself  he  had  been  touched  by  her  silent 
appeal. 


"I  can't  go  to  Turnerville  with  you,"  he  said 
apologetically.  "I  brought  some  work  home 
from  the  office." 

"I'll  call  Stella.  Maybe  she'll  drive  over." 

In  the  kitchen  Lucy  put  the  dishes  on  the 
drainboard,  then  opened  the  door  to  call 
Curly.  When  he  waddled  in  she  picked  him 
up,  cuddled  him  in  her  arms,  pressed  kisses  on 
his  wet  mouth.  She  squeezed  him  until  he 
gave  an  angry  yelp  of  pain. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  scared  of  that  old 
hound  any  more,"  she  whispered.  "Nothing's 
going  to  take  you  away  from  me  now.  I 

warned  Enoch  "  She  broke  off  abruptly 

when  she  heard  a  rap  at  the  door. 


The  Opposite  Sex 
and  Ic&ur  Perspiration 


Q.  Do  you  know  there  are  two 
kinds  of  perspiration? 

A.  It's  true!  One  is  "physical", 
caused  by  work  or  exertion ;  the 
other  is  "nervous",  stimulated  by 
emotion.  It'sthc  kind  tliatcoincs 
in  those  moments  when  you 
are  tense  or  emotionally  excited. 


Q.  Which  perspiration  is  the 
worst  offender? 

A.  Doctors  say  the  "emotional" 
kind  is  the  big  oflfender  in  un- 
derarm stains  and  odor.  This 
perspiration  comes  from  biggc, 
more  powerful  glands  — and  it 
causes  the  most  oftcnsivc  odor. 


Q.  How  can  you  overcome 
"emotional"  perspiration? 

A.  Science  says  a  deodorant 
needs  a  special  ingredient  specif- 
ically formulated  to  overcome 
this  perspiration.  Now  it's  here 
.  .  .  PtTStop*,  the  most  remark- 
able anti-perspirant  ever  devel- 
oped. So  effective,  yet  so  gentle. 


Q,  Why  !s  ARRio  cream  America's 
most  effective  deodorant? 

A.  Because  of  exclusive  Perstop*, 
ARRID  CREAM  Deodorant  pene- 
trates deep  in  the  pores  and 
safely  stops  this  "emotional" 
perspiration  odor  where  it  starts. 
Stops  it  as  no  "roll-on  ",  spray-on 
or  stick  deodorant  could  ever  do. 


Way  be  only  Half  Safe  ? 
use  Arrid  to  be  sure .' 


It's  T/2  times  as  effective  as  all  other  leading 
deodorants  tested!  Used  daily,  ARRID  with 
Perstop*  actually  stops  perspiration  stains,  stops 
odor  completely  for  24  hours.  Get  ARRlD  CREAM 
Deodorant  today. 

•  rarter  Produits  Trailemork  for  KUlfnioCi-.l  liyclr..r:,il«in  sui racl.mls 


"Come  in,"  she  called.  The  color  left  her 
face.  She  braced  herself  against  the  sink  when 
Enoch  came  into  the  room. 

"Good  momin',  Mrs.  Burdick."  His  lips 
were  tight  and  his  stem  eyes  looked  directly 
into  hers. 

She  managed  to  keep  her  voice  calm  as  she 
said,  "Good  morning,  Enoch.  Is  Millie  com- 
ing over  to  help  me?  She  said  she  would  when 
I  went  to  see  her  yesterday." 

"She  ain't  comin',"  he  said. 

Lucy  looked  away  from  him  and  began  to 
fumble  with  the  strings  of  her  apron. 

"When  I  went  down  to  the  bam  this  momin' 
I  found  the  old  hound." 

"Found  him?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Someone  had  throwed  a  bone  at  him.  It 
was  the  bone  killed  him,  or  maybe  the  meat 
on  the  bone.  He  et  the  meat." 

"How  dreadful."  Now  she  had  to  face  him, 
but  her  eyes  kept  sliding  away  from  his  face 
to  stare  at  his  hand  that  was  clenched  into  a 
fist.  "Mr.  Burdick  said  he  heard  a  car  after 
we'd  gone  to  bed.  Someone  from  Turnerville, 
I  imagine." 

"It  warn't  no  one  from  Turnerville,"  Enoch 
said.  He  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  kitchen. 
When  she  heard  the 
screen  door  slam  be- 
hind him  she  covered 
her  face  with  her 
hands.  Enoch  was 
wrong.  It  wasn't  Lucy 
Burdick  who  had  poi- 
soned his  dog.  Lucy 
Burdick  wouldn't  do 
anything  as  terrible  as 
that,  unless  she'd  been 
goaded  by  fear— fear 
of  losing  the  little  dog, 
the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  loved  her. 

She  knew  that  Greg 
had  another  woman. 
She  wondered  why  it 
hurt  her  so  deeply. 
She  had  known  from 
the  first  night  of  their 
marriage  that  he  didn't 
love  her.  She  made  a 
grimace,  hurried  to 
finish  the  dishes,  then 
brought  out  her  big, 
handsome  Sheffield 
tray  to  polish.  Dan's 
new  wife  would  see 
there  was  real  elegance 
on  Skilley  Road.  She 
must  pull  herself  to- 
gether, conceal  her 
feelings,  and  make  her  '-^^^^^^j^J^^^ 

Enochwalkedslowly 
down  the  Road  to  his 

place.  He  went  into  the  bam  for  a  shovel, 
dragged  the  stifTcning  body  back  of  the  bam. 
In  his  mind  he  asked,  IVhy  did  you  have  to  go 
for  thai  little  dog  yesterday  morning  ?  You  were 
friends  to  the  other  dogs  on  the  Road;  why  did 
you  let  Curly  make  you  so  danged  mad? 

He  put  the  hound  in  a  deep  grave  and 
kicked  the  bone  in  beside  him.  He  patted  the 
earth  down  carefully,  but  his  heart  was  sick. 
He  decided  to  tell  Ruthie  and  Millie  that  the 
old  hound  had  run  away.  It  wouldn't  be  easy 
for  him  to  lie,  but  he  couldn't  trust  Millie  to 
keep  from  talking  about  it  and  talk  wouldn't 
help  the  old  dog  now.  Mrs.  Burdick  was  a  sick 
woman,  but  that  didn't  give  her  the  right  to 
do  what  she  had  done. 

I  have  to  drive  over  to  Turnerville,"  Dan 
said  to  Gina.  "Want  to  come?" 

"I'm  feeling  domestic  this  morning."  She 
waved  a  kiss  to  him  and  ran  upstairs.  She 
sang  to  herself  while  she  moved  clothes  from 
the  trunks  to  dresser  drawers  and  closets. 
With  Dan  at  home  the  house  seemed  friend- 
lier. During  the  days  he  was  in  New  York, 
she'd  been  almost  afraid  to  move  a  piece  of 
furniture,  as  though  she  were  disturbing  the 
arrangement  that  someone  else  had  made.  She 
felt  almost  like  a  guest  in  the  house. 

When  she  went  downstairs  she  went  out  to 
the  terrace,  called  Delia,  the  new  maid,  to 
bring  a  cup  of  coffee  to  her.  She  was  smiling 
to  iierself  when  Enoch  appeared  around  the 
corner  of  the  house. 


It  can  of  course  be  wholly  satisfying 
to  live  for  others  and  in  others,  but 
It  is  confusing  to  disappear.  To  be 
nothing  has  as  marked  an  effect  on 
the  character  as  to  exist.  ...  All  will 
agree  that  in  the  past  women  have 
known  their  fullest  humanity  in  re- 
lationship. They  have  known  love, 
selflessness  and  even  self-sacrifice. 
These  high  virtues  were  sometimes 
ours,  and  can  be  called  our  strength. 
But  our  worst  side  has  also  been  an 
aspect  of  selflessness.  It  was  the 
lack  of  a  self,  the  lack  of  a  point  of 
view,  the  lack  of  an  integrated  ego; 
all  this  together  creating  an  indif- 
ference as  to  definitions,  as  though 
they  barely  existed  or  it  mattered 
little  when  they  did.  Many  of  us  hav- 
ing o  genius  for  inaccuracy,  women 
can  live  in  what  amounts  to  a  haze 
of  inattention  about  all  that  does  not 
concern  an  individual  person.  People 
are  real  to  them,  but  little  else.  They 
flow  into  people,  into  many  people, 
and  lose  themselves  there. 

FLORIDA  SCOTT-MAXWELL 

Women  ond  Sometimes  Men 
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"Momin',  Mrs.  Moore,"  he  said.  "] 
Moore  here?" 

"No,  but  he'll  be  back  soon.  Would  - 
like  some  coffee?"  Gina  asked.  "I  usually  h 
a  cup  about  now  in  the  moming.  It  may  1 
bad  habit,  but  I  miss  it  if  I  don't  have  it.' 

She  hoped  he'd  smile,  but  he  said,  "1 
thank  ye,"  looked  at  her  briefly,  then  sta 
back  toward  the  garden.  Her  eyes  follo\ 
Enoch's  to  the  birdbath  where  a  blue  jay  ' 
angrily  scolding  the  little  birds. 

"Maybe  we  should  get  another  birdbath 
the  little  birds  and  let  the  blue  jay  have  t 
one  to  himself,"  she  said. 

"That  blue  jay's  been  around  so  long 
thinks  he  owns  the  place.  That's  his  nati 
He  don't  say,  'Live  and  let  live';  he  s; 
'Gimme  everything  for  myself.'"  Enoch  t( 
off  the  tom  straw  hat  and  turned  it  in 
gnarled  hands.  "He  ain't  to  blame,  though, 
was  bom  that-a-way." 

"No  one  has  the  right  to  have  everything 
way,"  Gina  protested.  , 
"No" — Enoch  shook  his  head — "but  ri 
don't  always  have  the  last  say."  A  spasir 
pain  twitched  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth, 
said  brusquely,  "If  Mr.  Moore  ain't  con 
home  soon,  1  be 
be  gettin'  back  to 
own  work." 

"Please  staj 
Gina's  voice  was  % 
tie.  "I  know  he  w£ 
to  talk  to  you.  1 

sorry  "  She  br 

off  as  she  heard  D 
car  in  the  drivewt 
When  he  joi 
them  he  bent  to 
her.  Then  with  a  pi 
ant  nod  to  Enocl 
said,  "I  certainly 
pleased  you  cameo 
Enoch.  How  have; 
been?" 

"Fine,"  Enoch 
swered,  though  w 
he  stood  up  his  : 
felt  as  if  a  fiery  sw 
had  been  plungec 
it.  He'd  have  to, 
the  doc  someday  sc 
"Sorry  things  , 
bad  for  you,  Eno( 
Dan  said  when  C 
left  them. 

Enoch  turned  J 
hat  in  his  hands. ' 
them  danged  tax 
"Ever  ask  the  b 
for  a  loan?  Or  1 
about  a  mortgage 

"That's  how 
getset  up,  Mr.  Mc 
Old  Line  Somers  over  at  Seton  Center  vi 
gaged  his  farm  and  one  day  they  took  it  ai 
from  him  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Even  i 
some  old  pewter  dishes  belonged  to  his 
grandma." 

The  two  men  sat  in  silence.  Enoch  watc 
a  fat  squirrel  swing  down  from  the  bran' 
of  a  maple  tree  and  rush  across  the  law 
scurry  up  the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree.  Dan 
thinking  that  Enoch  was  right.  If  he  ecu! 
pay  his  taxes  how  could  he  keep  up  the  intt 
on  a  mortgage?  "Couldn't  you  drain 
swampland  back  of  your  house?" 

"You  mean  sell  it  off?"  Enoch  a.' 
bleakly. 

Pity  made  Dan  look  away  from  the 
rowed  face  and  bent  figure.  It  was  a  sorry 
but  the  old-time  farmers  in  exurbia  ' 
anachronistic  as  a  rocking  chair  in  a  moi 
home.  But  it  wasn't  only  exurbia  that 
carded  garnered  wisdom,  the  tried  way 
life.  This  was  the  day  of  the  alert,  the  slick 
capsule-wise.  When  the  now-young  were 
tisoned  would  they  have  a  gift  of  v\isdor 
leave?  He  made  an  impatient  little  moven 
I'm  thinking  like  an  old  man,  he  thought  ang 

Upstairs  in  the  room  that  had  been  Es 
and  Dan's,  Gina  threw  the  windows  ope 
let  the  sweet  summer  air  in.  There 
musky  odor  in  the  room,  a  strong  perfi 
She  had  a  notebook  and  pencil  in  her  h 
and  after  a  moment,  she  scribbled  a  few  w< 
then  drew  a  hasty  line  through  them, 
started  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  one  of 
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riped  beds,  then  with  a  feeling  of  revulsion 
oved  to  a  little  chair  between  the  windows. 

Listen  here,  my  girl,  she  said  to  herself 
igrily,  you  have  to  be  sensible.  Here  is  a  large 
'xlroom,  facing  southeast,  with  a  dressing  room 
id  hath.  It  needs  to  be  redecorated.  It  is  a 
mny  room  so  you  must  choose  colors  that  will 

cool  but  not  cold.  The  winters  in  Connecticut 
■e  long  ami  you  and  Dan  will  use  this  room 
inter  as  well  as  summer.  Now  make  a  list  of 
)lors  that  are  cool  but  not  cold. 

She  nibbled  at  the  end  of  her  pencil.  The 
jestions  she  thought  she  had  forced  into 
t)livion  seemed  to  shriek  at  her. 

iVhat  was  she  like  ?  Why  won't  Dan  speak  of 
?/■  ?  Why  do  the  people  on  Ski  Hey  Road  pretend 
te  never  existed?  How  did  she  die?  Was  she 
I  for  a  long  time  ?  Did  she  lie  here  week  after 
eek  staring  out  at  the  treetops  knowing, 
no  wing  

Her  hands  were  shaking  and  she  clasped 
lem  together.  Once  Joel  had  said  to  her, 
When  you're  worried  about  something,  write 
3ur  problem  down,  then  list  the  best  ways 
3U  can  think  of  to  work  it  out."  She  went  to 
le  desk  and  wrote  "Estclle,"  then  stared  in 
orror  at  the  written  name.  She  thought,  / 
tight  as  well  have  written  "I  don't  trust  Dan's 
m-  for  me."  She  tore  the  sheet  of  paper  into 
ny  bits  and  dropped  them  in  the  waste- 
asket. 

Stella  and  Lucy  had  stopped  for  lunch  in 
le  tearoom  where  the  women  who  shopped 
1  Turnerville  usually  had  a  "quick  bite"  be- 
jre  they  drove  home.  Stella  thought  that 
,ucy  was  unusually  irascible  and  ditlicLilt,  but 
lie  supposed  it  was  because  she  was  already 
red  from  arranging  for  her  cocktail  party, 
'oor  Lucy,  it  was  a  shame  she  couldn't  atTord 

maid. 

But  Lucy's  thoughts  had  not  been  on  her 
arty.  She  was  still  conscious  of  the  way  Greg 
ad  turned  away  from  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
er.  She  knew  that  if  Greg's  position  with  Mr. 
'arney  ended  and  he  couldn't  work  out  his 
lans  with  Clem  he  might  very  well  leave  her, 
3  to  the  other  woman.  And  since  she  had 
!en  the  cold  anger  in  Enoch's  eyes  she  was 
ire  that  nothing  would  bring  him  to  sell  his 
,nd  to  Clem  and  Greg. 

"I'm  not  hungry.  I'll  have  a  salad  with  you, 
tella." 

"You  really  shouldn't  wear  yourself  out, 
ucy,"  Stella  said  sympathetically. 
Lucy  nodded  absently.  While  she  had  Stella 
one  she  must  find  some  way  to  persuade 
;r  to  insist  that  Clark  take  a  definite  stand 
ith  Greg  and  Clem.  She  wished  she  could  get 
/er  the  queer  feeling  about  last  night.  When 
le  planned  it  and  even  when  she  did  it  she 
idn't  known  how  she'd  feel  about  it  after- 
ard.  She  hadn't  thought  it  would  mean  any 
ore  to  get  rid  of  the  old  hound  than  it  would 
I  swat  a  mosquito.  But  noNs;  she  had  a  sick 
eling;  she  covered  her  mouth  with  a  trem- 
ing  hand. 

"What's  the  matter,  Lucy?"  Stella  asked 
ixiously.  "You're  white  as  a  ghost." 
"Do  you  ever  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
y  to  yourself,  'Why  am  I  here?  I  don't 
atter  to  anyone  any  more.  I  might  as  well  be 
ad'?"  Lucy  gave  a  harsh  little  laugh.  "Of 
.urse  you  don't,  Stella.  You  have  everything 
live  for." 

'Lucy,  my  dear"— Stella  reached  across  the 
)le  to  give  Lucy's  hand  a  tender  squeeze— 
veryone  has  blue  spells." 

lUcy  dropped  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper, 
le  way  to  bring  Stella  to  act  for  Greg  had 
me  into  her  mind  like  a  road  sign  pointing 
way  to  a  lost  wayfarer.  "I  made  a  dis- 
very  quite  a  while  ago.  I  never  meant  to 
eak  of  it,  but  it  has  made  me  so  unhappy 
ust  have  to  share  it  with  someone  else  and 

ice  you  are  my  best  friend  "  To  her  own 

lazement  she  felt  tears  come  into  her  eyes, 
t's  Greg."  she  said  slowly,  as  though  the 
)rds  were  wrenched  unwillingly  from  her 
is.  "T— I'm  sure  he's  living  with  a  woman  in 
;w  York." 

Oh,  no,  Lucy."  Stella  was  horrified.  "I 
in't  believe  it." 

"I've  tried  to  be  a  good  wife.  But  oh,  Stella, 
lever  was  very  pretty.  The  years  have  hardly 
jched  you.  but  they've  done  dreadful  things 
me.  I  know  it,  I  can  face  up  to  it.  But  1 — 


I  love  Greg.  I  can't  face  up  to  losing  him.  I 
thought  he  cared  for  me  enough  to  live  out  our 
lives  together.  That's  what  hurt  me  so  when 

I  found  out  " 

"How  did  you  find  out?" 
Lucy,  buttering  a  hot  blueberry  muffin,  was 
thinking  that  she  would  have  to  give  more 
proof  of  Greg's  unfaithfulness  than  intuitive 
knowledge.  Suddenly  she  remembered  a 
magazine  story  she  had  read  a  few  months 
before. 

"Several  years  ago,  three  anyway,  Greg 
went  to  a  meeting  in  Chicago.  I  went  through 
his  pockets  when  he  came  home,  not  spying, 
but  as  I  always  do  when  I  send  his  clothes  to 


the  cleaner."  She  paused  impressively.  "I 
found  a  hotel  bill  made  out  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burdick." 

Stella  gave  a  gasp  of  horror.  "Lucy,  how — 
how  terrible.  What  did  you  do?" 

"I  called  the  hotel  and  said  I  was  Mrs. 
Burdick.  I  was  still  hoping  it  was  some  mis- 
take. I  asked  for  the  manager.  I  told  him  I  had 
lost  my  fur  stole.  He  said,  'Mrs.  Burdick, 
nothing  was  found  in  your  room.'  Then  he 
said  he  hoped  my  husband  and  I  had  enjoyed 
our  stay  and  would  come  to  his  hotel  next  time 
we  were  in  Chicago." 

She  picked  up  her  glass  and  took  a  long  sip 
of  the  iced  tea.  She  had  forgotten  just  how 


the  story  she  had  read  had  ended,  but  it  wasn't 
important.  She  could  see  by  Stella's  scarlet 
cheeks  and  her  hands,  clenched  into  little  fists, 
that  she  wholeheartedly  believed  Lucy  and  was 
ready  to  do  anything  for  her  friend. 
"Did  you  tell  Greg?" 

"1  wanted  to  and  then  I  knew  he  would  lie 
to  me  or  walk  out  of  the  house  for  good.  I 
have  never  said  a  word  to  him,  but  I  know 
that  he  still  sees  her.  A  wife  can  tell." 

"I — I  can't  imagine  Greg  doing  such  a 
thing.  Clark  and  I  have  been  so  fond  of  him. 
Now"— Stella  shuddered— "1  feel  that  I  never 
want  to  see  him  again." 
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Liquid  Peai 

treasures  your  eompiexion 
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Us  the  new  double-action  cleanser  that  cleans  and 
moisturizes  to  the  depths  of  your  skin.  It  smooths 
away  the  day's  gathering  of  make-up,  oil  and  dirt 
as  it  moisturizes  deep-down  . . .  leaving  your  face 
flawlessly  clean  and  fresh,  never  dry  or  dull.  Just  $1,  viu^m. 

TREAT  YOURSELF  TO  BEAUTY  . . .  TUSSY 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Skin  so  delicate,  yon  touch  it  in  wonder  . . . 

You  know  that  only  the  finest  skin  care  will  do . . . 

Only  the  purest  powder . . . 

Only  the  gentlest  oil . . . 

Only  Johnson's. 


©  19  )9  Johnson  \  Johnson 
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Facts  for 
riew  Mothers 


Over  tlie  years,  inoro  iiiotlioi  s  have 
cared  for  tlieir  babies  with  Joluisoii's 
tliau  witli  any  other  baby  [jowder.  You, 
as  a  new  mother,  will  want  to  leai'u  the 
reasons  why  Johnson's  has  earned  this 
most  precious  conHdence. 

1.  Purest,  smoothest  luu-  lliore  is. 

Only  Johnson's  is  made  completely 
of  the  llnest  (juality  imported  talc 
—  tiny,  smooth-edf^ed  particles 
screened  foi'  uniformity.  Tliat's 
why  Johnson's  feels  so  smooth, 
why  it's  so  soft  for  fragile  .skin. 

2.  Low-dust  formula.  Johnson's 
special  process  cuts  down  powder 
"dust."  Helps  reduce  i)articles apt 
to  be  airborne  or  inhaled. 

3.  Protects  against  irritations.  Pure 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder  has  a 
special  "buffering  agent"  which 
helps  neutralize  irritants  in  diaper 
moisture.  It  guards  against  chafing 
— helps  keep  baby  free  from  rash. 

4.  Special  moisture  absorption. 

Johnson's  Baby  Powder  absorbs 
moisture,  keeps  fragile  skin  com- 
fortably dry.  That's  why  it's  so 
effective  in  helping  to  prevent 
prickles  and  heat  rash. 

5.  Tested  for  allergies.  Johnson's 
Baby  Powder  is '  'by po-allergenic. ' ' 
That  means  it's  been  tested  to 
agree  with  babies'  tender  skins. 


BABY  BABY 
POWDER  OIL 
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Lucy  gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay.  It  wouldn't 
do  to  have  Stella  too  angry  at  Greg.  "If  Greg 
didn't  go  into  New  York  every  day  he'd  for- 
get her.  If  he  were  working  here    Oh, 

Stella,  can't  you  see  why  I've  hoped  and 
hoped  that  he  and  Clem  could  get  that  land 
of  Enoch's  and  go  into  business  out  here?" 

"Yes,  you're  right.  I'll  talk  to  Clark.  I'll 
make  him  see  how  important  it  is  for  Clem 
and  Greg  to  get  their  real-estate  business 
started.  I'll  ask  him  to  speak  to  Dan  too  " 

"Dan?" 

"Yes;  he's  very  fond  of  Enoch  and  he 
doesn't  think  he  should  sell  if  he  doesn't  want 
to.  We  weren't  so  sure  of  it  either,  but  since 
you've  told  me  this  " 

Lucy's  self-confidence  had  returned.  Stella 
and  Clark  would  be  actively  on  her  side,  and 
if  Dan  tried  to  make  it  possible  for  Enoch  to 
stay  on  Skiiley  Road  she  would  have  a  little 
talk  with  Gina.  The  girl  was  madly  in  love 
with  her  husband;  if  she  were  told  that  Dan 
had  left  his  wife  dead  with  a  blurred,  inde- 
cipherable note  

I'm  not  cruel.  Lucy  told  herself,  but  I've  a 
l  if^ht  to  do  anythiiif;  to  keep  Greg  from  leaving 
me.  And,  her  eyes  narrowed.  It  is  odd.  tiow  I 
come  to  think  of  it.  that  Dan  didn't  go  into 
Est e lie's  room  to  kiss  her  good-by  before  he 
left  for  town. 

Tie  Burdicks'  cocktail  party  lasted  until 
early  Sunday  morning.  At  midnight  the  party, 
with  the  exception  of  Gina  and  Dan,  who  had 
gone  home  early,  moved  to  the  Joneses'  house. 
At  three  o'clock  Jill  cooked  ham  and  eggs  and 
made  a  big  pot  of  cofTee.  It  was  dawn  before 
the  last  car  drove  away.  She  gave  a  look  of 
despair  at  the  chaos  of  dirty  glasses  and  plates. 
Cigarette  ashes  had  sifted  over  rugs  and  furni- 
ture. There  was  a  deep  burn  on  the  little  table 
she  had  bought  at  an  auction  and  painstak- 
ingly scraped  and  waxed. 

"All  our  liquor  drunk  up,  all  our  food  eaten 
up,"  Jack  muttered.  "I'll  bet  we'll  go  down  in 
history  as  the  Joneses  who  kept  up  with  the 
other  folks  instead  of  vice  versa." 

Jill  retreated  to  the  bedroom,  where  she 
dropped  her  clothes  on  the  floor  and  went  to 
stand  by  the  open  window.  The  dawn  breeze 
was  clean  and  cool,  but  it  didn't  lift  her  spirit. 
She  had  managed  to  avoid  Clem,  who  was 
entranced  by  a  young  house  guest  of  the  Ty- 
rells,  but  she  felt  heavy  and  dull.  After  a  party 
one  should  feel  gay;  maybe  she  couldn't  have 
fun  any  more.  Her  mind  reviewed  the  party 
and  she  didn't  think  anyone  had  had  a  very 
gay  time,  or  maybe  she  was  too  aware  of  the 
little  undercurrents  of  pretense  and  malice. 

Marina  had  asked  her  to  drive  into  New 
York  during  the  week  to  shop,  but  she  had 
answered  stiffly  that  she  was  busy  with  her 
gardening  and  canning.  She  had  been  bitterly 
argumentative  with  Julian  when  he'd  tried  to 
discuss  the  new  book  he  was  bringing  out. 

"1  can't  imagine  any  book  that  would  inter- 
est me,"  she  had  said,  "unless  it  told  me  how 
to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two. 
Everything  else  has  been  said  better  than  any- 
one can  say  it  today." 

"Don't  you  think  today  is  important?" 
Julian  had  asked  pleasantly.  "You're  awfully 
young  to  turn  your  back  on  it,  Jill." 

"I  wish  I  could."  She  made  a  little  grimace. 
"I've  had  enough  of  today  and  tomorrow  will 
just  be  more  of  the  same." 

Marina  and  Julian  were  wakened  that  Sun- 
day morning  by  the  shrill  of  the  bedside  tele- 
phone. The  school  superintendent  in  Tumer- 
ville  didn't  mean  to  waken  them,  but  he  and 
his  wife  had  been  up  since  eight  o'clock  and 
were  ready  for  church.  When  he  realized  he 
had  wakened  Mrs.  House  he  decided  she  had 
been  to  one  of  those  late  parties  that  he'd 
heard  took  place  every  weekend  on  Skiiley 
Road.  He  knew  that  he  and  his  wife  would 
never  be  invited. 

"Who  was  that?"  Julian  asked  amiably 
when  Marina  finally  put  up  the  receiver. 

"Mr.  Peterson  has  found  a  house.  Sorry  the 
phone  wakened  you.  Go  back  to  sleep.  It's 
only  half  past  ten." 

When  he  turned  to  take  her  in  his  arms  she 
slipped  out  of  bed. 

"I'm  going  down  to  make  some  coffee. 
Want  me  to  bring  you  some?" 


"Don't  go,  Marina,"  he  coaxed. 

She  was  putting  her  arms  through  a  silk 
robe.  Her  golden  hair  fell  in  a  soft  mass  to 
her  shoulders.  Her  dark  eyes  were  serious, 
even  sad.  She  said  quietly,  "I  don't  like  to  be 
taken  for  granted." 

"Why  not?"  He  pulled  up  the  pillow  behind 
him  and  sat  up  to  look  at  her.  "If  I  grant  that 
you  are  the  loveliest  girl  I  have  ever  seen?" 

"Julian,  dear,  you  sound  like  one  of  your 
more  callow  authors."  She  made  a  little  face 
at  him.  "Did  you  say  you  wanted  your  coffee 
now?" 

"Sounds  like  a  bitter  brew."  But  he  couldn't 
help  being  proud  that  she  was  demanding  to 
be  wooed.  "I've  been  wondering,"  he  went  on 
quickly  before  she  could  leave  the  room,  "if  it 
wouldn't  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  take  an 
apartment  in  town  for  three  or  four  months 
next  winter.  We  need  to  see  some  new  faces, 
go  to  some  shows,  kick  up  our  heels." 

"I  don't  think  leaving  Skiiley  Road  for  a 
few  months  is  the  answer."  She  swung  around 
to  face  him.  "Maybe  we  should  go  for  good. 
Maybe  we  just  aren't  meant  to  be  com- 
muters." 

"Or  maybe  we  aren't  meant  for  Skiiley 
Road." 

Marina's  heart  sank.  She  knew  now  that  he 
had  heard  the  remark  that  a  man  named 
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BARBARA  SHOOK  HAZEN 

My  love,  you  are  fair 

As  ripe  gold  grain. 
As  ret!  round  apples 

Lacquered  with  rain. 

Your  laughter  is  April, 
Your  smile  is  the  sun. 

The  song  in  the  meadow 
Where  small  children  run. 


Larson  had  made  at  the  Burdicks'.  He  and  his 
wife  were  newcomers  and  impressed  by  being 
invited  to  a  party  that  they  felt  would  launch 
them  socially.  They  had  nervously  agreed  with 
anything  that  was  said  and  the  only  words  the 
man  had  volunteered  were  in  a  derogatory  re- 
mark about  Jews. 

"How  could  you  care  what  a  little  man  like 
Mr.  Larson  said?"  she  asked  now. 

"I  didn't  mind  so  much  once,"  Julian  said 
slowly.  "But  lately  I'm  getting  fed  up." 

"I  know.  When  Lucy  makes  some  snide  re- 
mark about  'the  real  Americans'  I  want  to 
scream  at  her." 

"She's  a  sick  woman,"  Julian  said.  There 
was  so  much  pity  in  his  voice  that  Marina  won- 
dered again,  as  she  often  did,  at  her  husband's 
never-failing,  innate  kindliness.  She  came  over 
then  and  sat  on  the  bed  beside  him.  He  ran 
his  fingers  through  her  hair.  "When  I  stayed 
in  New  York  the  other  night,"  he  said,  "I 
wasn't  seeing  an  author.  1  took  a  woman  out 
to  dinner  and  then  I  went  back  to  her  apart- 
ment with  her.  I  was  desperate  to  know  what 
is  wrong  with  me."  He  put  his  cigarette  down 
and,  taking  Marina's  chin  in  his  hand,  turned 
her  face  so  he  could  look  into  her  eyes.  "She 
made  a  drink  for  us  but  I'd  had  only  half  of  it 
when  I  took  a  look  at  myself  and  what  I  saw 
made  me  sick.  I  put  the  drink  down,  said  good 
night  and  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  take  a 
shower." 

Marina's  arms  were  around  him.  He  felt 
her  tears  on  his  cheek.  Miraculously  the  pas- 
sion returned,  glorious  and  beautiful  as  it  had 
been  when  she  was  first  his  to  worship  and 
adore. 

Greg  Burdick  picked  up  a  book  and  put  it 
down.  He  was  too  restless  to  read.  Yesterday 
while  Lucy  was  out  he  had  finally  reached 
Cynthia  on  the  phone.  She  had  said,  "I  hope 
you  can  come  in  Monday  or  Tuesday,  Greg. 
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I  have  something  to  talk  to  you  about."  She 
wouldn't  say  any  more  and  had  hung  up  leav- 
ing him  worried  and  frustrated.  If  Cynthia 

should  leave  him  for  someone  else    He 

glared  at  Curly  until  the  little  dog  snuffled 
and  moved  closer  to  Lucy's  feet.  He  crossed 
the  room  to  straighten  a  picture.  "I  think  I'll 
go  over  and  see  Clark." 

"Wait  a  minute  and  I'll  go  over  to  the 
Masons'  with  you,"  she  offered. 

"1  won't  be  long."  He  met  her  eyes  as  he 
lighted  a  cigarette.  "By  the  way,  I  hear  that 
Enoch's  old  hound  died.  I  wonder  if  he  ate 
something  that  finished  him  off."  She  held  his 
gaze,  but  she  could  feel  the  sick  color  come 
into  her  face.  "It  would  mess  up  the  chance  of 
working  out  any  deal  with  Enoch  if  he  should 
blame  you." 

"Why  should  he?"  she  managed  to  ask.  Her 
throat  was  dry  and  she  swallowed  nervously. 

"That  deal  must  go  through.  Any  day  now 
I'll  be  washed  up  with  old  man  Carney.  It 
could  happen  tomorrow.  I  haven't  made  a 
decent  sale  in  a  month." 

"We  could  manage."  She  pressed  her  lips 
together  to  keep  them  from  trembling. 

"You  mean  sell  this  place,  move  into  a  cot- 
tage in  Turnerville?  That  I  am  too  old  for,  my 
dear."  Suddenly  she  looked  so  tired  and  de- 
feated that  he  came  to  her  side  to  pat  her 
shoulder.  "Don't  give  up  the  ship.  I  still  think 
we'll  get  Enoch's  land.  Only  I  hope  you 
didn't  " 

"I  didn't,"  she  interrupted  him,  "I  didn't, 
Greg.  It's  horrid  of  you  to  think  that  I  did." 

"O.K.  Forget  it."  He  turned  away. 

When  Greg  rang  the  Masons'  bell  Clark 
came  to  the  door.  "Hello,  Greg."  Clark  looked 
surprised.  It  wasn't  usual  to  visit  unannounced 
on  Skiiley  Road.  "Stella  is  taking  a  nap.  I've 
just  got  up  myself."  He  stretched  as  he  stood 
aside  for  Greg  to  come  in.  "How  is  Lucy?" 

"She's  struggling  with  the  housekeeping 
bills.  She's  a  wonder,  keeps  a  budget  betto. 
than  Uncle  Sam." 

"I  don't  mean  to  disparage  Lucy,  but  i; 
wouldn't  take  anyone  very  smart  to  kee|)  a 
better  budget  than  they  do  in  Washington." 

Greg  laughed.  Now  that  he  was  here  he 
wasn't  sure  how  to  approach  the  older  man. 
There  was  no  use  trying  a  salesman's  tech- 
nique. Clark  had  been  throwing  .salesmen  out 
of  his  office  for  half  a  century. 

"How  are  things  in  your  line?"  Clark  asked. 

"My  problem  is  that  I'm  tired  of  working 
for  someone  else.  I  want  to  go  out  on  my 
own." 

"Well,  I  can't  say  I  blame  you.  I  know  what 
you  have  in  mind,  Greg.  It's  a  good  idea.  Real 
estate  in  Connecticut  is  almost  a  sure  thing." 

"There  isn't  much  acreage  to  buy,  especially 
on  the  Road.  Just  that  land  of  Enoch's." 

Greg  saw  Clark  stiffen.  "But  Enoch  doesn't 
want  to  sell  his  land.  How  can  you  and 
Clem  make  him  sell  if  he  doesn't  want  to?" 

"We  can't  make  him,"  Greg  answered 
smoothly.  "It's  just  that  he'd  be  better  otf  sell- 
ing to  us  than  getting  booted  out  at  a  public 
auction." 

"I'd  hate  to  see  Enoch  go,"  Clark  said 
slowly.  "Stella  and  1  were  talking  about  it  this 
morning.  Stella  and  Lucy  have  always  been 
good  friends  and  she  feels  that  Lucy  would  be 
happier  if  you  didn't  commute  any  more.  1 
never  realized  it,  but  I  guess  the  girls  get  lone- 
some when  we're  away." 

I  think  if  you  had  a  word  with  Enoch," 
Greg  said  quickly,  "it  would  do  more  good 
than  anything  Clem  or  I  could  say  if  wc  talked 
for  a  year." 

"I'll  talk  to  him,  but  I  won't  high-pressure 
him.  I'll  just  ask  him  what  his  plans  are. 
That's  the  best  I  can  do  for  you,  Greg." 

"That  would  be  fine,  Clark,"  Greg  man- 
aged to  say  pleasantly,  but  he  felt  sick  with 
disappointment.  He  heard  Stella  on  the  stairs 
and  was  glad  she  was  coming  to  join  them.  He 
knew  he  hadn't  made  much  headway  with 
Clark.  He  thought  bitterly  that  when  you  had 
a  million  or  so  it  was  easy  to  be  self-righteous. 

"Why,  Greg,"  Stella  said  in  surprise,  "1 
didn't  know  you  were  here."  She  studied  her 
husband's  face.  "You  look  tired,  Clark.  Shall 
I  call  Margot  and  tell  her  we  can't  come  this 
evening?  You  need  a  good  night's  rest." 

"Nonsense."  Clark  frowned petulantly."I'm 
fit  as  a  fiddle.  This  room  is  stuffy.  I'm  going 
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to  walk  over  and  have  a  word  with  Enoch. 
Wait  here  with  Stella,  Greg.  I  won't  be  long." 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Clark." 

When  Clark  left  them  Stella  sat  on  a  sofa 
and  motioned  Greg  to  sit  beside  her.  "I'm 
glad  to  have  this  chance  to  talk  to  you  alone, 
Greg,"  she  began.  "I  have  been  very  worried 
about  you  and  Lucy."  She  flushed  and  dropped 
her  eyes.  "I  know  that  men  sometimes  ge; 
involved  in  what  seems  to  them  innocent  little 
flirtations  and  then  are  carried  away  by  a 
scheming  woman.  I  wouldn't  want  that  to 
happen  to  you." 

Greg  felt  as  though  an  electric  shock  had 
gone  through  his  body.  Had  Lucy  found  out 


about  Cynthia?  And  why  had  she  carried  her 
story  to  Stella?  He  started  to  speak,  but  Stella 
held  up  a  thin,  delicately  veined  hand. 

"I'm  only  speaking  of  this  because  you  and 
Lucy  are  such  old  friends  of  ours.  We've  had 
happy  times  together,  but  if  you  should" — 
she  made  a  contemptuous  gesture — "shame 
Lucy  by  your  conduct  with  another  woman  I 
could  never  forgive  you." 

"If  Lucy  has  "  Greg  began. 

"No,  Greg."  Stella  shook  her  head.  "I 
don't  want  to  discuss  it." 

Greg  would  have  liked  to  shout  at  her, 
"You  needn't  think  your  precious  Clark  al- 
ways toed  the  line.  He  had  his  fling  right  un- 


der your  nose."  How  had  Lucy  found  out 
about  Cynthia?  Had  she  seen  Cynthia?  Was 
that  what  Cynthia  meant  when  she  said  it  was 
important  for  her  to  see  him?  For  the  first 
time  it  struck  him  forcibly  that  he  was  going 
to  have  to  give  Cynthia  up  if  the  land  deal 
went  through. 

"When  Clark  gets  back  it  will  be  time  to  go 
to  the  Tyrells',"  Stella  went  on.  "We  can  stop 
by  for  Lucy  and  drive  over  together.  Please 
sit  down,  Greg,  and  let's  talk  about  some- 
thing pleasant.  I'm  just  sure  when  Clark  has 
a  few  words  with  Enoch  he'll  sell  to  you  and 
Clem  and  you  can  start  your  real-estate  office 
right  away." 


Clark  was  sitting  in  the  room  that  Enoch 
and  Millie  called  their  "settin'  room."  In  one 
comer  was  the  big  rocker  where  Enoch's 
mother  used  to  sit  reading  her  Bible.  Now 
Ruthie's  dolls  were  in  it.  Facing  the  arm- 
chair was  the  radio  Enoch  had  given  Millie 
for  Christmas  ten  years  before.  It  was  the  only 
extravagant  gesture  he  had  ever  made,  but  he 
had  wanted  to  assuage  the  grief  she  felt  after 
Ruthie's  accident. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Mason?" 
Enoch  asked. 

"How  many  acres  do  you  own,  Enoch, 
counting  the  pasture?" 

"  'Bout  twenty  acres."  Enoch's  eyes  changed 
to  the  slate  gray  of  an  ice  pond.  "But,  Mr. 
Mason,  I  don't  aim  to  sell." 

"Skilley  Road  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
place  any  more  for  a  working  farm,  Enoch.  Or 
for  pasture  for  cattle.  The  land  has  become 
too  valuable  for  that.  And  taxes  are  going  to 
keep  rising." 

"Yep,  taxes  is  high,"  Enoch  agreed  shortly. 

"If  you  moved  farther  upstate  or  into  Ver- 
mont or  New  Hampshire  you  could  pay  less 
and  live  better." 

"My  family's  been  on  Skilley  Road  since 
before  the  Revolution,"  Enoch  said  slowly. 
"They  was  here  when  the  Hessians  came.  Ma's 
grandfather  was  in  the  War  of  1812.  Her  fa- 
ther was  in  the  Union  Army.  He's  buried  in 
the  cemetery  on  the  hill.  Ain't  no  reason  I  kin 
see  that  I  have  to  git  off  the  Road  today." 

"I  may  have  been  misinformed."  Clark  said 
hesitantly,  "but  I  was  told  that  unless  you 
settled  your  taxes  your  land  will  be  put  up  for 
auction.  I  wouldn't  like  that  to  happen.  Would 
you  let  me  loan  you  the  money  for  your  taxes?"" 

"No,  thank  ye  kindly,  Mr.  Mason.  I'll  figger 
my  own  way  out.  I  never  found  cause  to  bor^ 
row  money  but  the  time  that  Ruthie  was  hurt. 
Payin'  it  back  is  what  gave  me  this  hernia." 
He  laughed  dryly.  '"Twouldn't  do  fer  me  to 
git  another  one." 

Clark  stood  up.  He  shook  his  head  at 
Enoch,  but  his  eyes  were  smiling  as  he  said, 
"You're  a  stubborn  fellow,  Enoch,  but  I  ad 
mire  your  spunk." 

On  Monday  morning  the  men  of  Skilley 
Road  were  deposited  at  the  station  by  their 
wives  or  drove  their  own  cars.  On  the  plat- 
form they  stood  in  patient  silence.  Talk  for 
talk's  sake  was  anathema  to  the  commuters  on 
the  7:48.  Each  man  sat  alone  next  to  the 
window,  unfurled  his  paper  and  carefully  read 
the  news,  editorials  and  financial  section.  By 
the  time  the  train  reached  Stamford  most  of 
them  had  their  pencils  out  and  were  doing  the 
crossword  puzzle.  But  Dan,  when  he  finished 
the  financial  section,  stared  out  the  window.  A 
question  that  had  nagged  at  him  all  weekend 
began  to  disturb  him  more  seriously.  Had  he 
made  a  mistake  when  he  brought  Gina  to 
Skilley  Road? 

Gina  had  spent  most  of  her  life  abroad.  Her 
father's  friends  and  hers  had  been  sophisti- 
cated people,  not  only  musicians,  painters  and 
writers,  but  members  of  old  Italian  families. 
She  seemed  happy  on  Skilley  Road,  but  when 
winter  closed  in  would  she  find  herself  with 
too  much  time  on  her  hands?  Was  that  why 
she  had  said  yesterday  that  she  wanted  a 
child?  But  he  knew  they  must  wait  until 
the  shadow  of  Estelle's  death  had  lightened. 

"Dan,"  Clark  asked  from  the  seat  behind 
him,  "can  you  remember  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon's horse?  It's  seven  letters." 

"Seems  to  me  it  was  Marengo." 

"If  it  is  I  have  three  words  wrong,"  Clark 
said  fretfully. 

He  erased  the  three  words  and  penciled  in 
"Marengo."  Probably,  he  thought,  Dan  was 
right.  After  Estelle  died  Dan  had  spent  most 
of  his  nights  in  the  lonely  house  with  his 
books.  Stella  had  asked  him  to  go  with  them 
on  a  long  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  Clark 
often  wondered  if  Dan  had  noticed  how  re- 
lieved he  was  when  Dan  said  he  couldn't  get 
away  then.  It  had  taken  Clark  the  three  months 
of  the  cruise  to  pull  himself  together.  He'd 
thought  he  was  all  right,  or  as  right  as  he 
could  ever  be  with  himself,  until  Dan  came 
back  from  Italy  with  a  new  wife.  A  woman  in 
that  house  on  Skilley  Road  had  reawakened 
the  old  agony  of  his  guilt.  His  hand  was  shak- 
ing when  he  tried  to  pencil  another  word  into 
the  puzzle. 
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"Vou.  csiXi  a,lweiys  tell  ei  HALO  girl' 

Her  hair  has  that  look-again  look 


You  can  always  tell  a  Halo  Girl, 
You  can  tell  by  the  shine  of  her  hair. 
The  magic  glow  of  a  Halo  Girl, 
Goes  with  her  everywhere. 

The  magic  of  Halo  shampoo  is  pure  and  simple.  Halo's  modern 
*  cleansing  ingredient  is  the  mildest  possible  .  .  ,  the  purest  possible. 

He'll  love  the  satiny  shine  Halo's  rich,  rich 
brightening-and-smoothing  lather  brings  to  your  hair. 

Get  that  look-again  look,  today  —  with  pure,  sparkling  Halo. 

HALO  glorifies  as  it  cleans 


APRIL,  1959 

Jack  went  down  to  the  end  of  the  car  to 
swallow  two  aspirins  with  a  chaser  of  the 
tepid  water  from  the  cooler.  His  head  throbbed 
miserably.  His  stomach  was  queasy.  He  wasn't 
the  type  for  lost  weekends. 

He  weaved  his  way  back  to  his  seat,  opened 
his  News  to  look  down  at  the  Batchelor  car- 
toon. A  woman  named  Columbia  was  arguing 
with  a  fellow  labeled  Uncle  Sam.  Why  was  it 
that  these  days  whenever  a  man  and  woman 
were  together  they  were  having  an  argument? 
He  didn't  remember  his  father  and  mother 
wrangling  too  much.  Sure,  a  little  now  and 
then,  but  nothing  that  would  frighten  a  child, 
like  hurling  a  plate  across  a  room. 

Suppose  a  child  saw  his  mother  do  a  thing 
like  that?  It  would  scare  him  half  to  death.  He 
might  grow  up  to  be  a  delinquent.  It  would  be 
better  never  to  have  a  child  than  take  such  a 
terrible  chance.  He  closed  his  eyes  against  a 
dull  wave  of  nausea.  He  only  hoped  he  could 
wait  until  noon  before  he  had  a  medicinal 
martini. 

When  the  train  pulled  in  Greg  hurried  up 
the  ramp  and  into  the  station.  The  crowd 
fanned  out  in  all  directions,  but  he  went  at 
once  to  the  phone  booths.  He  had  to  have  a 
word  with  Cynthia  before  he  went  to  the  of- 
fice. He  hadn't  told  Lucy  what  Stella  had 
hinted  to  him.  He  had  been  too  angry — if  she 
had  found  out  about  Cynthia  she  should  have 
had  the  decency  to  come  to  him  with  it,  not 
blacken  his  reputation  with  his  friends.  In  the 
sweltering  booth  he  dialed  Cynthia's  number. 

"Cynthia,  darling,"  he  said,  "I  lay  awake 
most  of  last  night  wondering  what  was  on 
your  mind." 

"Oh,  Greg,  I'm  sorry."  She  hesitated,  then 
said  quickly,  "I'm  going  away,  Greg." 

"Going  away?"  he  repeated,  then  asked 
sharply,  "Why  are  you  going  away?"  He  was 
sure  that  somehow  Lucy  had  got  to  her,  tele- 
phoned her  or  written  her.  He  didn't  wait  for 
Cynthia  to  answer  him.  "I'm  coming  up  now." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  I  met  you  some- 
where for  lunch?" 

"I  want  to  straighten  this  out."  But  he  real- 
ized that  if  he  did  leave  Lucy  he'd  have  to  give 


up  the  plans  for  his  new  business  in  Connecti- 
cut. This  was  no  time  to  risk  more  trouble 
with  old  man  Carney.  He  told  Cynthia  that 
perhaps  it  was  better  to  meet  for  lunch. 

On  the  street  he  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
jumped  into  a  taxi.  He  was  hurrying  through 
the  outer  office  when  one  of  the  girls  called  to 
him,  "Mr.  Carney  has  been  asking  for  you, 
Mr.  Burdick.  He's  in  his  office  now." 

It  didn't  surprise  Greg  when  Mr.  Carney 
said  abruptly,  "You've  come  to  a  dead  end 
here,  Burdick.  The  greatest  kindness  I  can  do 
you  and  us  is  to  let  you  go.  In  view  of  the 


Remember,  when  you  are  telling  peo- 
ple your  troubles,  half  of  them  aren't 
Interested  and  the  other  half  are 
glad  to  see  you're  finally  getting 
what's  coming  to  you. 

From  The  Bedside  Bachelor 
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length  of  time  you've  been  with  us,  I'm  giving 
you  two  months'  notice  instead  of  two  weeks'. 
That  should  give  yoLi  plenty  of  time  to  make 
another  connection.  Best  of  luck." 

"Thanks."  Greg  managed  to  keep  his  voice 
steady.  "I  don't  think  I'll  have  any  trouble 
finding  another  job." 

"I  hope  not."  Greg  had  his  hand  on  the 
door  when  the  laconic  voice  added,  "Your 
clients  will  be  divided  among  some  of  the 
young  fellows.  Make  out  a  memorandum  for 
my  secretary,  please.  So  long,  Greg." 

He  wasn't  as  sick  as  he'd  thought  he  would 
be.  In  a  way  it  was  a  relief.  Now  he  could 
make  plans  that  weren't  contingent  on  how 
long  his  job  was  going  to  last.  He  thought  of 
calling  Clem  to  tell  him  he  was  ready  to  give 
full  time  to  their  project.  Then  he  decided  to 
wait  until  he  talked  to  Cynthia. 

He  was  early  at  the  little  restaurant  where 
they  usually  met  for  lunch.  When  she  came  to 


the  table  where  he  waited  for  her  he  surprised 
her  by  kissing  her  on  the  mouth.  "I'm  a  free 
man,"  he  announced.  "I've  severed  my  long 
unpleasant  association  with  Carney  and  Com- 
pany." 

"Then  everything  is  set  in  Connecticut?" 

"Not  exactly.  I  have  another  plan  that 
might  work  out  better  for"— he  hesitated  and 
added,  "us." 

"Us?"  she  repeated.  "But  Greg,  darling, 
I'm  going  away." 

"Because  my  wife's  found  out  about  us? 
What  did  she  do,  phone  you,  write  you?" 

Cynthia  shook  her  head.  "I've  never  heard 
from  your  wife,  darling.  What  makes  you 
think  " 

"She  went  to  her  best  friend  with  some 
story  about  me  and  naturally  I  thought  she'd 

somehow  heard  of  you.  Then  why  What 

do  you  mean  you're  going  away?" 

"I'm  going  to  Europe,"  she  said.  "I'll  stay  a 
year,  maybe  two.  I  haven't  told  you,  but  I  am 
going  to  have  a  small  job  over  there.  I'm  to 
pick  up  ofT-season  fashion  news  and  report  it 
to  a  women's  magazine  here."  She  saw  that  he 
wasn't  listening  to  her.  He  looked  tired,  de- 
feated and,  it  struck  her  for  the  first  time,  old. 

"This  has  been  quite  a  day,"  he  said.  "I  feel 
like  one  of  those  characters  at  a  country  fair 
who  sticks  his  head  out  for  a  yokel  to  hit  with 
a  baseball,  wham,  wham,  wham." 

We  wouldn't  be  seeing  each  other  very 
often  if  you  were  working  in  Connecticut." 
She  added  impulsively,  "This  isn't  easy  for  me, 
either,  Greg." 

They  ordered  their  lunch,  but  neither  of 
them  felt  like  eating.  He  suddenly  pushed  his 
plate  aside.  If  Cynthia  had  been  his  wife  he 
would  never  have  come  to  this  impasse.  He 
wouldn't  have  been  a  failure  with  Cynthia  to 
work  for.  If  the  deal  on  Skilley  Road  worked 
out,  how  could  he  face  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night  with  Lucy?  Even  if  Cynthia  left, 
he'd  be  better  off  to  get  away  from  Skilley 
Road,  strike  out  on  his  own.  But  where  would 
he  go?  What  could  he  do?  He  reached  for 
Cynthia's  hand. 
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By  midafternoon  a  breeze  had  sprung  up  on 
Skilley  Road.  Gina,  scribbling  a  long  letter  to 
Joel  on  the  terrace,  heard  the  front  doorbell, 
put  her  pen  aside  and  went  to  the  door.  She 
opened  it  to  face  Clem. 

"Hi,  Gina.  Is  my  wife  here?  I  came  back 
from  town  on  the  early  train  and  found  the 
bird  had  flown  the  coop." 

"Hello,  Clem."  She  realized,  as  she  saw  him 
brace  himself  with  one  hand  against  the  door- 
jamb,  that  he  was  drunk.  She  thought  thank- 
fully that  Delia  was  upstairs  and  Enoch  in  the 
garden.  "I  think  Fran  and  Marina  drove  over 
to  Tumerville." 

"There's  no  point  in  sitting  around  home  by 
myself"  He  lurched  past  her  into  the  hall.  "I 
wouldn't  say  no  if  you  asked  me  to  have  a 
long  cool  one.  It's  brutal  in  New  York."  He 
headed  for  the  terrace,  threw  himself  down  on 
a  chaise  longue  and  looked  up  at  her. 

She  thought  angrily  of  going  upstairs  and 
sending  Delia  down  to  tell  him  to  leave,  but 
the  others  seemed  to  tolerate  him;  she  would 
force  herself  to.  "I'll  get  your  drink." 

In  the  little  bar  off  the  butler's  pantry  she 
hastily  mixed  a  gin  and  tonic  and  poured  tonic 
over  ice  for  herself. 

Clem  reached  for  a  glass  from  the  tray  she 
held  toward  him,  took  a  gulp  and  broke  into 
laughter.  "Who  you  foolin',  girl?  There  isn't 
any  gin  in  this  drink."  He  managed  to  get  to 
his  feet.  "I'll  just  bring  the  gin  bottle  out 
here."  When  he  came  back  he  noticed  that 
Gina's  glass  was  untouched. 

"I  get  it.  I  took  your  glass."  He  threw  back 
his  head  and  howled  with  laughter.  "Now 
you'll  have  to  drink  nasty  ol'  gin.  It  won't  hurt 
you.  You  need  to  loosen  up,  get  human.  The 
old  biddies  gossiped  about  Estelle,  but  that 
girl  was  all  woman.  She  was  too  much  woman 
for  gentleman  Dan.  I  always  thought  she  was 

getting  set  to  leave  him  when  "  He  put  his 

finger  to  his  lips  and  wagged  his  head  owl- 
ishly.  "But  I  guess  you  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Estelle." 

Gina,  her  face  white,  stood  up.  "I  have 
some  things  to  do,  Clem.  I  think  you'd  better 
go.  I'm  sure  that  Fran  must  be  home  by  now." 
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Clem  slammed  his  glass  down  on  the  tray 
"Thanks  for  the  drink,"  he  growled.  She  held 
the  front  door  open  for  him  and  watched  him 
stagger  to  his  car. 

Gina  went  back  to  the  terrace,  shaken  with 
anger.  Poor  Dan,  she  thought.  Her  love  that 
had  been  the  deep,  passionate  love  of  sweet- 
heart and  wife  added  to  itself  the  protective 
love  that  longs  to  shield  the  beloved  miracu- 
lously from  all  that  has  hurt  him  in  the  past. 
She  shuddered  at  Clem"s  drunken  words, 
"But  I  guess  you  don't  know  what  happened 


to  Estelle."  That  meant,  Gina  thought,  that 
1  dont  know  how  she  died.  I  thought  it 
was   What  had  she  thought?  An  ill- 
ness, of  course.  But  Clem  had  made  it  sound 
like  a— well,  perhaps  a  fire,  or  an  accident 

in  a  car  or           She  shook  her  head.  Dan 

would  tell  her  when  he  felt  he  could  speak 
of  it.  Until  then  she  must  give  him  her  love 
and  trust. 

"I'm  through  in  the  garden  for  today,  Mrs. 
Moore,"  Enoch  said  from  the  edge  of  the 
terrace. 


"Oh,  Enoch,  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  have  a 
glass  of  iced  tea.  It's  been  so  sultry." 

"Storm's  blowin'  up.  Could  be  a  humdinger 
with  the  thunderheads  over  to  the  east.  Better 
git  the  porch  furniture  under  cover  tonight." 
He  shifted  from  one  leg  to  the  other  to  ease  the 
pain  in  his  side.  "I'll  be  gittin'  on  home.  Tell 
Mr.  Moore  I'll  be  over  here  tomorrow  if  the 
ground  ain't  too  wet." 

"I  will."  Gina  smiled.  "And  thanks,  Enoch. 
The  garden  looks  much  better  already,"  she 
told  him. 


Spring  Wardrobe  Complete 
(Started  in  January) 

Yellow  silk  dress  $16.10 
Red  suit  and  blouse  20.75 
Gray  coat  29.95 
Hat  and  accessories  9.90 
Polka-dot  separates  14.95 

Shoes  and  stole   9^20 

TOTAL  $100.85 


Barbara's  current 
investment:  separates 
of  coin-size  polka  dots 
on  cotton  satin. 
The  skirt  is  full  with 
tiny  unpressed  pleats. 
The  top,  of  the  reverse 
dot,  has  a  deep  V  at 
the  back.  The  third 
part,  a  wide  cummer- 
bund, matches  the  skirt. 
~       It  all  adds  up  to 
a  gay  party  mood. 


and  one  wonderful  dress  is  more  than  just  a  faraway  dream. 
Or  at  least  it  is  to  Barbara  J.  She  buys  bright  pink  separates,  adds  two 
pretty  accessories  too.  And  with  all  this,  she  still  knows: 


How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing I 

With  the  exception  of  a  dressy  costume,  Barbara  has  all  the  ingredients  of  the 

perfect  spring  wardrobe.  Her  last  addition,  and  most  fun  of  all  to  buy,  might  be  organdy, 
a  flowered  silk  or  a  bewitching  black.  Barbara  J.  chooses  bright  pink  and  polka  dots 

because  it  makes  her  feel  in  a  very  special  mood— almost  like  dancing  on  a  cloud. 
This  time  it  really  looks  as  though  she's  spent  all  her  fashion  $'s  for  a  long  time  to  come— but  not  at  all! 

Her  separates,  $14.95,  still  leave  her  with  enough  for  new  sandals  and  a  pretty  cover-up  as  well. 

By  BET  HART 


Barbara  also  buys  a  white  pique 
blouse,  S3. 50.  Wears  it  with  her  new 
polka-dot  skirt  and  separates  them  with  a  bright 
belt.  A  single  flower  at  the  waistline  might 
be  fake  or  very  real. 
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A  spring  or  summer  wrap  .  .  .  and  Barbara 
loves  a  pretty  stole.  She  makes  hers 
rom  one  and  a  half  yards  of  pink  collon  satin, 
adds  while  fringe.  On  a  cooler  evening 
might  wear  u  short  wool  top. 
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"It'll  take  a  couple  of  years  to  git  it  in  re; 
good  shape.  It  hasn't  been  looked  after  since"- 
he  hesitated,  then  added,  "fcr  three  years 
so.  So  long,  Mrs.  Moore." 

When  he  was  gone  Gina  picked  up  the  tral 
to  take  it  into  the  kitchen.  She  was  thinkin| 
that  even  Enoch  avoided  Estelle's  name.  Th 
woman  had  not  left  even  a  residue  of  pitj 
behind  her.  Surely  a  woman  dying  while  sh 
was  still  young  had  a  claim  to  compassion 
but  Dan,  who  was  so  quick  to  give  patied 
understanding  and  sympathy  to  anyone  il 
trouble,  seemed  to  want  to  forget  her  existencJ 

She  went  upstairs,  to  shower  and  dress.  Eacl 
afternoon  when  it  was  near  the  time  for  Dan  t| 
get  home  she  was  gay,  eager,  longing  for  the  md 
ment  he  would  put  his  arms  around  her,  kid 
her,  demand  to  know  what  she  had  done  a| 
day.  But  this  afternoon  she  felt  listless 
though  the  heavy,  sultry  air,  presaging  tli 
storm,  had  penetrated  to  her  consciousness 

Jack  called  Jill  from  town  to  say  he  ha 
missed  his  train  but  would  catch  the  later  oni 

"Maybe  you'd  better  stay  in  town.  There\ 
going  to  be  a  storm  out  here." 

"No,  no,"  he  protested,  "rain  or  shine  Jac 
comes  home  to  his  Jill.  You  meet  me  at  th 
station  like  a  good  girl." 

When  she  left  the  phone  she  was  frightenei 
She  was  sure  that  Jack  had  been  in  a  bar  whc 
he  called  her.  He'd  never  done  that  befor 
She  thought  miserably  that  it  was  her  fault, 
had  been  a  long  time  since  she  had  been  tend^ 
and  loving  toward  him  as  she  had  in  the 
first  years  on  Skilley  Road.  They  used  to  ha\ 
so  much  to  say  to  each  other,  so  many  plai 
to  make,  so  many  dreams  to  put  into  word 
They  had  known  so  surely  what  they  wantc 
from  their  life  together  until  suddenly  the 
didn't  seem  to  want  the  same  things.  He 
tried  to  be  gentle  and  understanding  when  si 
snapped  at  him,  but  it  only  made  her  wors 
She  couldn't  explain  the  frustration  and  di 
satisfaction  that  she  felt  in  the  very  core  of  hi. 
being 

The  storm  clouds  were  curling  at  their  edge 
when  she  put  on  her  raincoat  and  pulled  on 
of  Jack's  caps  down  over  her  hair.  She  too 
his  raincoat  and  an  old  blanket.  The  win 
whipped,  at  her  skirts  as  she  ran  to  the  garag 
to  back  the  jeep  out.  Thunder  growled,  bi 
far  enough  away  so  that  she  thought  there  wa 
a  chance  that  they  could  get  home  before  th 
storm  broke.  The  first  drops  of  rain  were  fai! 
ing  when  Jack  jumped  off  the  train  and  ra 
toward  her. 

"Let  me  drive,"  he  said.  "We're  going  t 
have  to  make  time  or  we'll  be  soaked." 

He  roared  away  from  the  station,  down  th 
long  straight  road  that  led  to  Skilley  Roac 
The  storm  began  with  a  tremendous  eras 
followed  by  a  sheet  of  rain  that  obliterated  th 
road.  Houses  \*ere  lost  in  a  gray  shroud,  onl 
to  reappear  in  startling  clarity  when  a  flash  > 
lightning  struck  down  toward  the  earth.  Jac 
turned  on  the  headlights,  swerving  just 
time  to  avoid  a  running  figure. 

"Can't  you  slow  down  ?"  Jill  gasped.  "Shoul 
we  go  into  someone's  house  till  the  storm 
over?" 

"I'll  make  it  home."  Jack's  jaw  was  se 
"Me  and  the  jeep,  we  always  get  home." 

They  had  come  to  the  crest  of  the  long  hi 
that  ran  into  the  Road  in  front  of  Enoch 
house.  Suddenly  the  jeep  plunged  like  an  ui 
leashed  car  on  a  roller  coaster.  The  wir 
seemed  to  possess  it  as  it  leaped  and  straini 
against  the  storm.  The  tires  screamed  on  tl 
wet  macadam.  The  jeep  swerved  and  rightt 
itself.  In  the  blue  light  of  another  lightnin 
flash  Jill  saw  that  Jack's  face  was  white. 

"Something's  wrong  with  the  brakes!" 
shouted.  "Can  you  jump?  For  God's  saki 
Jill,  jump!" 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  little  car  seemed 
reach  out  for  the  wind,  a  lover  giving  himsc 
to  his  beloved.  1  or  a  moment  it  poised 
mid-air,  then  il  left  the  road  and,  turning  ovi 
and  over  again,  crashed  in  a  twisted  hea| 
When  it  came  to  rest  the  wind  moaned  ovi 
il,  then  turneil  away  to  run  shrieking  gleclull 
into  the  hills. 

I'.noch,  looking  out  at  the  storm,  heard  th 
crash.  He  ran  to  the  door,  opening  it  to 
flood  of  rain. 

CONTINUED  ON  PACE  M6 
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"Yuh  can't  go  out  in  this,  Enoch,"  Millie 
cried.  "It  ain't  nothin'  but  a  tree  that's  been 
hit." 

"It's  a  car.  I  saw  the  lights."  He  was  already 
pulling  on  his  coat,  reaching  under  the  table 
for  his  flashlight.  "D'ye  think  you  could  git  to 
Mr.  Moore's?  Ask  him  to  call  the  ambulance. 
Someone's  bound  to  be  hurt  pretty  bad." 

Enoch  ran  into  the  storm.  A  sheet  of  lightning 
showed  him  the  jeep  upside  down.  He  moved 
his  light  until  he  saw  Jack  struggling  up  from 
the  ground.  "Help,  help  !"Jack  screamed. "Help 
me  get  Jill  out.  Help  me,  help  me."  Before 
Enoch  reached  him  he  was  struggling  to  lift 
the  car.  The  two  men,  straining  their  muscles 
with  maniacal  strength,  tilted  the  car  and  while 
Enoch,  sweat  streaming  down  his  face,  held  it. 
Jack  slid  Jill  out. 

"She's  dead,  I've  killed  her.  Enoch,  I've 
killed  Jill." 

I  noch,  still  gasping  for  breath,  knelt  beside 
the  inert  body  to  put  his  hand  over  her  heart. 
"She  ain't  dead.  I  kin  feel  her  heart  beat." 

The  lights  of  a  car  swept  down  on  them,  a 
car  door  slammed.  Dan,  his  face  white,  ran 
toward  them.  "Jack,"  he  cried,  "thank  Ciod 
you'rcall  right. "  Then  he  saw  Jill.  "Isshe  " 

"I  ler  heart  ain't  stopped,"  Enoch  answered. 
"Is  there  a  blanket  in  your  car?" 

"There's  a  blanket  in  the  back,  (iet  it, 
Enoch."  Dan  knelt  beside  Jack,  put  his  arm 
around  his  shoulder.  "What  happened?"  he 
asked. 

But  Jack  could  only  sob,  "Dan,  you  don't 
think  she'll  die,  do  you?" 

Another  car  ilrew  up  and  Julian,  Marina 
and  I  ran  ran  toward  (hem.  Julian  said,  "Oh, 
how  terrible!"  Marina  reached  under  the 
blanket  to  feel  Jill's  pulse. 

"Does  she  have  to  lie  here?"  Jack  pleaded. 
"C'an'l  we  carry  her  into  Enoch's  house?" 

"We  mustn't  move  her."  Marina  was  chafing 
Jill's  wrists  gcnily.  "(iina  called  the  ambu- 
lance. It  will  be  here  soon." 

I'he  slorm  was  abating,  the  thunder  rolling 
farther  away,  the  Hashes  of  lightning  lessened. 
There  was  little  they  could  do  but  wait. 


Julian  was  remembering  with  sickening  clar- 
ity Jill's  young  voice,  at  the  Burdicks"  party, 
crying,  "I've  had  enough  of  today  and  tomor- 
row." What  had  happened  to  make  her  say 
such  a  bitter  thing?  What  was  she  rebelling 
against?  He  said  to  himself  sadly,  /  should 
have  taken  her  away  from  the  crowd,  made  her 
sit  down  and  talk  to  me.  Oh,  God,  I  hope  this 
won't  haunt  me  all  my  life. 

Dan,  the  rain  streaming  down  his  coat, 
thought.  Those  two  youngsters  haven't  seemed 
happy.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  me  to  sit 
with  Jack  on  the  train,  find  out  what's  been 
bothering  him.  If  it's  his  job,  J  could  have 
helped  him  find  another.  I  hope  it  isn't  too  late. 
He  looked  toward  Enoch,  noticed  his  face 
twisted  with  pain.  "That  ambulance  should  be 
here  any  minute,"  Dan  said.  Enoch,  his  lips 
compressed,  looked  away  from  him.  He  hadn't 
strength  enough  to  answer.  He  shuflled  home. 

Marina,  gently  moving  her  fingers  back  and 
forth  over  Jill's  cold  hands,  thought  misera- 
bly, //'.V  terrible  to  be  .w  helpless.  I'll  never  for- 
give myself  if  there  is  something  more  I  could 
do,  something  I  don't  know.  Oh,  God,  she's  so 
young,  please  lei  her  live. 

When  the  lights  of  the  ambulance  rounded 
the  curve  of  the  hill,  Julian  went  to  the  road  to 
hail  it.  The  young  intern  hurried  to  Jill's  side, 
bent  o\cr  her,  then  looked  up  to  say.  "She's 
alive — just.  We'll  get  her  to  the  hospital  quick 
as  we  can." 

They  gently  lifted  Jill  onto  the  stretcher. 
Jack  stumbled  after  them. 

"I'll  follow  you,"  Dan  told  the  intern.  He 
turned  to  Fran.  "Will  you  go  back  and  slay 
with  (iina?  I'll  call  as  soon  as  we  know  any- 
thing." 

"Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Moore"  — Millie  was  run- 
ning toward  them— "En(Kh's  been  look  awful 
sick." 

Dan  and  Julian  followed  her  into  the  house. 
I  noch,  doubled  up  with  pain,  gasped,  "It's 
my  hernia.  It  was  liflin'  that  car.  You'll  have 
to  take  me  to  the  hospital,  Mr,  Moore." 

Millie  whimpered  as  she  watched  the  two 
men  help  I  ntKh  out  to  the  road.  "He  won't 


never  come  back,"  she  cried,  "no  one  ever 
comes  back  from  a  hospital." 

Marina  put  her  arms  around  the  heavy 
woman,  held  her  close  for  a  moment.  "He  will 
come  back,  Millie,"  she  said.  "You  stay  here 
with  Ruthie,  try  to  rest.  Enoch  is  in  agony, 
but  he'll  get  well.  I  promise  you." 

When  Fran  drove  in  the  Moores'  driveway 
Gina  ran  out  to  the  car.  "What  happened?" 
she  asked.  "Whose  car  was  it?" 

"The  Joneses',"  Fran  told  her.  "She's  alive, 
but  I'm  afraid  she's  badly  hurt."  Fran  fol- 
lowed Gina  mto  the  house.  "Poor  Jill,  poor 
Jack."  Her  voice  broke. 

"Dan?"  Gina  asked. 


A  reputation  once  broken  may  possi- 
bly be  repaired,  but  the  world  will 
always  keep  its  eyes  on  the  spot 
where  the  crack  was. 


"He  drove  to  the  hospital.  Marina  and 
Julian  went  with  him.  They  took  Enoch.  He 
hurt  himself  helping  Jack  lift  the  car.  Dan 
asked  me  to  stay  with  you." 

The  sound  of  the  doorbell  interrupted  her. 
Roger  Tyrell  said,  "Hello,  Gina.  It's  awful, 
isn't  it?" 

Margot,  wiping  her  eyes,  sobbed.  "Dear 
little  Jill.  I  can't  bear  it.  Poor  Jack,  he'll  never 
get  over  it  if  " 

"  Dan  is  going  to  call  as  soon  as  he  has 
some  news,"  Gina  began  when  the  telephone 
rang.  She  jumped  up  to  answer  it.  The  others, 
scarcely  breathing,  turned  their  faces  toward 
her. 

"Dan"— Gina's  voice  was  strained — "is— is 
Jill  — -" 

They  read  his  answer  in  the  distress  in  her 
face. 

"And  Enoch?"  she  asked.  .  .  .  "That's 
good."  she  said  softly.  She  answered  a  quick 


question  from  him;  "Fran  is  here,  and  the 
Tyrells.  They  are  all  so  anxious  to  do  anything 
they  can.  Will  you  tell  Jack?" 

She  turned  away  from  the  phone. 

"Jill  is  still  unconscious,"  she  said.  "They— 
they  hope  she  will  live.  Enoch  is  resting.  He'll 
be  operated  on  in  the  morning.  Marina  is 
going  to  stay  at  the  hospital,  but  Dan  and 
Julian  will  come  home  later." 

"Jack?"  Roger  asked. 

"The  doctor  gave  him  something  to  make 
him  sleep." 

"We  must  go,"  Roger  said.  "Be  sure  to 
have  Dan  let  us  know  if  there  is  anything  we 
can  do." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  stay,  Gina?"  Fran 
asked  diffidently. 

"Please,  Fran,  unless  " 

"No,  I'd  like  to." 

After  Gina  came  back  from  the  door  she 
filled  Fran's  coffee  cup  and  her  own.  She  was 
glad  that  Fran  was  with  her.  It  would  be  hard 
to  sit  alone  in  the  quiet  house,  waiting,  won- 
dering, fearful  of  the  thoughts  that  would 
clamor  for  her  attention.  She  looked  up  in 
surprise  when  Fran  asked  quietly,  "Was  Clem 
here  this  afternoon,  Gina?" 

"He  stopped  to  ask  if  you  were  here,"  Gina 
answered,  "then  he — he  came  in  for  a  drink." 

"Clem  isn't  a  happy  man,"  Fran  said, 
wrenching  the  words  painfully  from  a  secret 
place  in  her  consciousness.  The  magenta  lip- 
stick she  wore  was  harsh  against  the  sudder 
pallor  of  her  face.  "He  became  famous  before 
he  was  ready  for  all  the  things  that  went  wit! 
it.  He  thought  I  could  give  him  a  sort  of  se 

curity  because  "  She  hesitated.  She  ben 

her  head  and  said  humbly,  "It's  not  fair  to  sa; 
these  things  to  you,  Gina.  Your  life  is  so  fillei 
with  love  and  happiness.  I  shouldn't  bring, m; 
troubles  to  you." 

"You  mustn't  blame  yourself,  Fran.  I'n^ 
sure  you've  done  everything  you  could  foi 
Clem."  Her  words  sounded  pitifully  inade-: 
quale  to  her.  She  moved  to  sit  on  the  sofa 
beside  Fran's  chair.  "I'd  like  to  know  yoi 
better,"  she  said  gently.  "You  must  come  hert 
whenever  you  want  to."  In  the  silence  sh( 
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ird  the  remorseless  ticking  of  the  hallway 
ck. 

'Thank  you,  Gina."  Fran  smiled  at  her. 

rhe  next  week  on  Skilley  Road  showed  a 
•face  calm  that  was  the  aftermath  of  the 
irm,  but  beneath  tidy  lawns  and  pretty  gar- 
is  hidden  rivulets  were  disturbed.  When,  at 
Tie  distant  place,  they  joined  an  open  stream 
;y  brought  with  them  an  ugly,  muddy  resi- 
e.  In  time  the  stream,  rushing  over  cleansing 
;ks  warmed  by  the  sun,  would  purify  itself. 
"Oh,  blessed,  blessed  sun,"  Marina  said  to 
lian.  They  were  lounging  out  of  doors  at 
sir  late  Saturday-morning  breakfast, 
it  gives  you  a  very  handsome  color." 
lian  looked  appreciatively  at  her  long,  slen- 
r,  smoothly  tanned  legs.  He  pulled  his 
isses  down,  peered  over  them.  "You're 
autiful,"  he  said. 

"Careful"— Marina  laughed  tenderly— "or 
:'ll  burst  into  that  love  duet  of  Cho-Cho- 
n's  and  Pinkerton's.  That  would  shock  our 
ighbors." 

Julian  glanced  across  the  Road  toward  the 
irdicks'  house,  hidden  by  trees.  "Too  far 
'ay  to  hear  us,"  he  said,  "even  if  1  could 
rry  a  tune.  Greg  wasn't  on  the  train  last 
jht;  haven't  seen  him  since  Wednesday, 
ley's  probably  lonely.  Why  don't  you  ask 
r  over  for  dinner  tonight  ?" 
"We're  going  to  the  Moores'.  Just  us;  Gina 
id  Dan  didn't  want  her  to  ask  anyone  else. 
I's  accident  upset  him  terribly.  I  suppose  it 
ought  back  the  awful  things  he  went  through 
len  tstelle  died." 

"1  wonder  how  much  he's  told  Ciina  about 
;telle  and  all  that  mess.  He  should  tell  her. 
isn't  fair  to  let  her  hear  it  from  someone 
se.  And  it  would  be  good  for  him.  Gina's  a 
nsible  girl." 

"There  was  a  long  time  when  1  wondered  if 
'd  ever  be  himself  again.  How  can  a  man  as 
lod  as  Dan  be  so— so  overwhelmed  with 
morse?" 

"It's  because  he  is  good  that  he  feels  re- 
rse."  Julian  poured  himself  another  cup  of 
'ee.  "Could  you  imagine  Clem  blaming 
iself  for  anything  that  happened  to  Fran?" 
"Julian!"  Marina  was  shocked.  "Clem's  a 
or,  and  he's  a  woman  chaser— at  least  he 
nts  to  be— but  those  things  all  add  up  to 
ecurity.  I'm  not  sure  that  fundamentally 
bad." 

Sorry."  Julian  reached  across  the  table  to 
,e  her  hand.  "1  overheard  the  great  man  say 
since  Enoch  won't  be  able  to  work  for  a 
g  time  now  it  will  be  easy  to  get  his  land.' 
U,  I've  arranged  to  stay  out  here  on  Mon- 
I'm  going  to  the  tax  office  and  pay  Enoch's 
s.  Your  job  is  to  think  of  some  way  we 
tell  Enoch  without  getting  his  back  up  at 
Oh,  darling,  1  didn't  mean  to  blast  at  you, 
I'm  getting  so  tired  of  the  sickly  excuses 
make  for  inexcusable  performances." 
Vlarina  went  to  sit  on  his  knee.  "I  never 
:w  you  to  be  so  a/;//-anyone  before." 
I  just  don't  like  Clem  and  1  still  think  it's 
privilege  to  have  likes  and  dislikes."  He 
ked  her  up,  set  her  on  her  feet.  "Go  back  to 
r  chair,  woman,  so  I  can  drink  my  coffee 
le  it's  hot.  Tell  me  something  pleasant." 

>tella  told  me  yesterday  that  they  are  go- 
to Europe  next  month.  Clark  has  decided 
emiretire,  so  they'll  be  over  there  for  six 
nths  or  so.  And  Margot  Tyrell  is  going  to 
tid  that  studio  she's  always  wanted."  She 

V  .  silent  a  moment,  watching  a  humming- 
fc  I  in  its  fantastic  ballet  over  a  rosebush.  "I 
t.  ik  everyone  on  Skilley  Road  realizes  now 
tl .  mustn't  put  off  having  the  things  that 

V  make  them  happier." 

And  what  will  make  you  happy,  sweet 

0 

Me?  Oh,  I'm  not  asking  anything  impos- 

Name  it  and  it  shall  be  yours." 
Naming  it  will  be  half  the  fun,"  she  said. 
^  looked  so  bewildered  that  she  stooped  to 
•<  him.  "If  there  should  be  occasion  for  a 
e  I'd  favor  Julian,  or  even  Julianna."  Be- 
he  could  speak  she  had  gone  into  the 
e. 

;  sat  for  a  moment,  lit  a  cigarette  with  a 
I  that  shook,  then  he  followed  her.  In  the 
icn  he  said  accusingly,  "You  couldn't 
■v  so  soon." 


"Of  course  I  don't  know,"  Marina  said. 
"You  asked  me  what  would  make  me  happy 
and  1  told  you." 

He  watched  her  briskly  scouring  a  pan. 
She'd  be  an  efficient  mother,  a  loving  one, 

too,  but  He  said  slowly,  "I've  never  been 

sure  we  should  have  a  child.  My  best  friend  in 
school  had  a  Catholic  mother  and  a  Jewish 
father.  He  loved  both  of  them,  but  he  felt  a 
divided  allegiance." 

"If  we  aren't  divided,  our  child  won't  be. 
We'll  do  what  all  good  parents  do,  love  him 
and  let  him  live  his  own  life." 

'■  IVe  may" — Julian  scowled— "but  the  world 
won't." 


"Every  child  finds  out  sooner  or  later  the 
world  isn't  a  smooth,  round  ball  all  the  time," 
Marina  told  him.  "Sometimes  it's  a  prickly 
cactus."  She  ran  her  hand  over  his  chin. 
"Speaking  of  prickly  cactus — you'd  better 
shave,  my  pet." 

"You've  made  my  hand  shake  so  I'll  cut 
myself  to  ribbons.  I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me 
until  you  were  sure." 

"Well,  I  almost  am,"  she  said.  "Now  do 
hurry,  dearest.  I  promised  Millie  I'd  stop  be- 
fore we  went  to  the  hospital.  She  wants  to 
send  Enoch  a  jar  of  cherry  preserve." 

"Wish  there  was  some  good  news  about 
Jill." 


"I  know."  Marina  left  him  to  fit  the  dishes 
in  the  electric  washer.  '"I  think  Jack  suspects 
some'thing  that  the  doctor  hasn't  told  him." 

"It  wasn't  his  fault.  The  fellow  at  the  garage 
said  the  brake  band  had  given,  but  I'm  sorry 
for  Jack.  I  can't  imagine  anything  worse  for  a 

man  than   "  He  stared  at  Marina  with 

horror.  ""Should  you  be  doing  all  this  house- 
work?" 

"Julian" — this  time  she  took  his  arm  and 
escorted  him  to  the  stairs — ""just  forget  every- 
thing except  that  you  have  to  shave  before  we 
go  to  Turnerville." 

Whistling  loudly,  Julian  went  into  the  bath- 
room. He  looked  out  at  Skilley  Road.  Above 
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the  trectops  he  could  see  the  mellowed  tiles  of 
the  Burdicks'  roof. 

Wednesday  morning  Greg  had  taken  a  seat 
beside  him  on  the  train.  "1  gave  up  my  job," 
he  said.  "1  couldn't  stomach  old  man  Carney 
any  longer." 

"Something  else  lined  up?"  Julian  asked. 

"Not  yet,  but  I've  been  looking  around  in 
New  York.  The  market  for  men  over  fifty 
isn't  the  best,  but  on  the  other  hand  you  can't 
find  a  fellow  of  twenty  with  my  experience." 

"That's  right,"  Julian  agreed.  He  wondered 
uneasily  why  Greg  was  talking  to  him.  If  it 
was  a  loan,  he'd  be  glad  to  help,  but  he 
couldn't  give  him  a  job. 


"If  I  can't  find  what  I  want  in  New  York  I 
may  have  to  go  somewhere  else." 

"Leave  Skilley  Road?"  Julian  asked  in 
amazement. 

"Yes,"  Greg  said.  "I've  been  thinking  about 
export-import.  1  was  pretty  good  at  languages 
when  1  was  in  college.  I  wondered  if  you  knew 
anyone  in  that  field  who  could  give  me  a 
steer." 

"Dan  might.  His  company  does  some  ex- 
porting. He  was  on  a  business  trip  in  Italy 
when  he  met  Gina." 

"Of  course.  I  should  have  thought  of  that 
myself.  Truth  is,  the  idea  just  came  to  me  last 
night  and  1  didn't  know  where  to  begin.  Well, 
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I  think  I'll  ask  him  if  I  can  drop  into  his  office 
today." 

"Then  you  and  Clem  " 

"Oh,  I  haven't  closed  any  doors,"  Greg  an- 
swered coolly,  "and  keep  it  under  your  hat, 
will  you?  1  haven't  talked  it  over  with  Lucy 
yet.  No  use  getting  her  stirred  up  until  I  know 
something  definite." 

Julian  hadn't  seen  him  again,  but  he  thought 
wryly  as  he  lathered  his  face,  Ij  he  does  tell 
Lucy  they  are  leaving,  the  roof  will  blow  right 
off  that  house. 

While  Julian  pictured  rose-colored  tiles 
scattered  over  Skilley  Road,  Greg  was  loung- 
ing in  an  armchair  in  Cynthia's  apartment 
watching  her  pack  china  and  glass  in  barrels  to 
be  stored.  He  hadn't  gone  home  since  Wednes- 
day. He  didn't  intend  to  go  until  after  he  saw 
Cynthia  off  on  her  boat  on  Monday.  He  had 
told  Lucy  he  had  business  in  New  York  and 
would  stay  there  for  a  few  days. 

"Why  don't  1  throw  all  this  stuff  out?" 
Cynthia  fumed.  "1  don't  want  it,  but  because 
it's  mine  I  hang  on  to  it." 

"You're  going  to  let  go  of  all  this  forever." 
Greg  made  a  gesture  that  included  not  only  the 
apartment  but  New  York.  "H^t-'/  e  going  to  live 
in  Europe." 

"We?"  She  crossed  her  legs  Buddha-fashion 
and  stared  up  at  him.  "How  could  we?" 

He  looked  at  her,  the  slender  figure,  the 
smudge  on  one  side  of  her  cheek,  soft  hair 
pinned  back  in  a  knot,  capable  hands  busy 
with   odds  and   ends  of 
china.  He  knew  he  was  too 
old  for  her,  not  today  but 
in  ten  years  or  so.  But  in 
ten  years  anything  could 
happen:  maybe  the  atom 
bomb,  maybe  a  pill  to  make 
him   young   again.  He'd 
known  since  the  night  the 
Joneses'  car  went  over  the 
hill  that  he  couldn't  give 
Cynthia  up. 

"I've  a  job  lined  up.  A 
man  who  lives  on  Skilley 
Road  is  head  of  a  firm  that 
makes  textile  fibers.  They're  opening  offices  in 
hurope.  He's  willing  to  give  me  a  job  in 
France." 

"But,  Greg,  won't  that  mean  bringing  your 
wife?" 

"No,  I'll  come  alone." 

She  stood  up,  moved  to  a  small  table,  took  a 
cigarette  out  of  a  box  and  lit  it.  In  the  spurt  of 
flame  he  tried  to  read  her  eyes,  but  she  refused 
to  look  at  him.  "1  won't  promise  you  anything. 
If  you  do  come,  of  course  I'll  be  glad  to  see 
you.  But  I'm  not  worth  all  the  trouble  you're 
going  to  have,  Greg." 

"1  won't  have  any  trouble." 

Strangely  enough,  he'd  felt  sorry  for  Lucy 
lately.  But  once  she  accepted  the  end  of  their 
marriage,  she'd  live  pretty  much  the  same  life 
on  Skilley  Road.  She'd  have  the  house,  her 
friends  and  Curly.  He'd  wait  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore he  wrote  from  Europe  insisting  on  a  di- 
vorce. By  that  time  his  job  would  surely  be 
secure. 

"1  don't  like  feeling  responsible  for  anyone's 
unhappiness,"  Cynthia  said.  "She'll  blame  me, 
of  course.  Did  she  ever  tell  you  how  she  heard 
of  me?" 

"1  don't  think  she  did  hear  of  you.  She  only 
knows  I'm  in  love  with  another  woman.  She 
won't  be  hurt.  Her  pride,  maybe,  but  she'll 
have  friends  to  tell  her  she's  well  rid  of  me." 

"You  don't  know  what  she  feels.  Men  never 
do."  She  turned  away  from  him,  studied  her- 
self critically  in  a  mirror,  gave  a  little  exclama- 
tion of  horror.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  1 
looked  like  a  chimney  sweep?  I'll  take  a 
shower  and  dress.  Then  we  can  go  out  to  an 
air-cooled  restaurant  and  I'll  toast  your  new 
job." 


The  best  way  to  see  if  the 
charming  woman  loves  you 
is  to  place  a  stray  bit  of 
white  cotton  on  your  coat 
sleeve.  If  she  loves  you  she 
will  pick  it  off. 

ARTHUR  PENDENYS 


Wh 


hile  the  waiter  at  the  Plaza  was  pouring 
frosty  champagne  into  Greg's  glass,  Lucy,  in 
heavy  gardening  gloves,  was  snipping  "dead- 
ers"  off  her  rosebushes.  She  had  been  working 
in  the  garden  since  early  morning.  Her  legs 
and  back  ached,  but  she  wanted  to  be  so  tired 
that  she  would  fall  asleep  as  soon  as  she  went 
to  bed  that  night.  Last  night  she'd  lain  awake 
until  almost  dawn  wondering  if  Greg  was  with 
"that  woman."  She'd  have  to  talk  to  him, 


make  him  realize  that  now  he  would  be  work- 
ing in  Connecticut  and  it  would  be  ruinous  for 
him  to  alienate  the  friends  he  needed  by  his 
silly  behavior.  He'd  have  to  listen  to  her. 

She  looked  up  to  see  Gina  walking  on  the 
narrow  path  that  had  been  left  on  either  side 
of  the  macadam.  It  was  so  unusual  for  anyone 
to  walk  on  Skilley  Road  that  weeds  had  grown 
over  the  pedestrians'  footpaths.  She  went  to 
the  gate  to  call,  "Hello,  Gina.  Your  car  broken 
down?" 

Gina  crossed  the  road.  "No,  I'm  just  going 
to  see  Millie  and  I  thought  I'd  walk."  She 
looked  beyond  Lucy  to  the  sleek,  orderly 
garden.  "Your  flowers  are  lovely." 

"It's  taken  years  to  get  our  garden  just  the 
way  we  want  it.  But  it's  been  worth  it.  We'll 
have  years  to  enjoy  it  now  without  putting  too 
much  time  on  it." 

Gina  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  flowering  shrub. 
Dan  had  told  her  that  he  had  given  Greg  a  job 
in  the  office  in  Paris.  But  he  had  said  that  Greg 
hadn't  wanted  Lucy  told  about  it  yet.  He  ex- 
plained to  Dan,  "Lucy  won't  want  to  leave 
Skilley  Road.  I'll  have  to  find  the  right  time  to 
tell  her."  Now  Gina  wondered  if  Lucy  might 
refuse  to  let  him  take  the  job. 

"When  Enoch  is  home  I'll  have  to  take  gar- 
dening lessons  from  him,"  she  said. 

"It  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  can  do  any 
work,"  Lucy  said  positively.  "He  won't  stay 
on  Skilley  Road.  When  you  have  that  Italian 
gardener  from  Turnerville  you  should  work 
along  with  him.  He  could 
teach  you  a  lot  and  it  would 
be  easier  for  you." 

"Easier?"  Gina  raised 
her  eyebrows. 

"Both  being  Italian,'' 
Lucy  answered.  "He  could 
explain  things  to  you  in 
your  own  language." 

Gina  laughed  at  herself. 
She  had  fallen  so  neatly  into 
Lucy's  trap.  "Yes,"  she 
said,  "we'd  probably  gel 
along  famously." 

Walking  swiftly,  she 
came  to  Enoch's  weather-beaten  house  witlj 
its  untidy  yard.  Two  or  three  dusty  geranium; 
were  wilting  forlornly  near  the  sagging  dooi 
stoop.  Gina  knocked  hesitantly;  in  a  few  mo 
ments,  after  a  rattling  of  locks  and  bolts 
Millie  opened  the  door. 

"Come  right  in  and  set  down.  Ruthie  and 
sure  liked  them  things  you  sent  us."  Her  fao 
wrinkled,  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "When  d 
you  think  he'll  be  comin'  home,  Mrs.  Moore 
1  jest  don't  think  1  can  stand  it  much  longe 
with  him  way  off  there." 

"Mr.  Moore  and  I  are  going  to  see  him  lat^ 
this  afternoon.  That's  why  I  came  to  see  yoi 
Is  there  anything  you  would  like  us  to  te 
him?" 

"Tell  him  Ruthie's  been  awful  good.  She 
et  like  she  should  and  stayed  close  to  me." 

Gina,  looking  at  Ruthie's  face  turned  up 
her,  wondered  what  ancestor  of  Enoch's 
Millie's  had  given  the  girl  her  delicate,  fii 
features.  She  leaned  against  her  mother  shy 
as  a  child  of  six,  but  her  slender,  exquisi, 
body  would  soon  be  a  young  woman's.  Thai 
what  worries  Enoch,  she  thought.  Aloud  s^ 
said,  "Enoch  will  be  awfully  happy  to  he 
that.  It  will  be  better  than  medicine  for  hit 
Anything  else?"  She  made  a  movement  to 
but  Millie  was  lonely  and  determined  to  ke 
her  as  long  as  she  could. 

"Get  that  pretty  doll  and  show  it  to 
Moore,  Ruthie."  When  the  girl  left  to  find 
doll  she  whispered,  "She's  upset  about  her 
She  thinks  his  bein'  sick  had  somethin'  to 
with  the  thunder  an'  lightnin'.  That  was 
awful  night.  Per  all  that  Skilley  Road  looks 
peaceful-like  we've  had  some  terrible  goii 
on  here.  There  was  the  time  the  Belden  b; 
took  fire,  and  the  day  news  came  that  one| 
the  Turner  boys  was  killed  in  the  war  and 
day  Mr.  Moore  went  right  out  of  his  hoi 
with  Mrs.  Moore  dead  in  her  bed  from  th 
sleeping  pills  she  took.  No  one  could  fi| 

how  a  man  could  "  She  gasped,  covi 

her  mouth  with  her  tiny  hand.  "No  ones 
he  was  to  blame.  They  jest  couldn't  figger — | 

Gina  stood  up.  "1  must  go,"  she  said 
give  Enoch  your  messages,  Millie."  Sheffl 
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Avon  Fragrance  as  You  Like  It 


Fragrance  is  so  personal,  you  must  try  it  on  to  be  sure. 
Avon  offers  you  a  wide  and  wonderful  variety  of  scents- 
all  exclusive— and  at  least  one  of  them  is  right  for  you. 

Would  you  like  fragrance  to  spray  on  .  .  .  splash  on  .  .  . 
cream  on  .  .  .  puff  on?  Your  Avon  Representative  offers 
you  your  choice  of  colognes,  perfumes,  cream  and 
powder  sachets,  beauty  dusts,  bath  oils. 

Do  have  an  Avon  try-on  when  she  calls. 


"AVON  CALLING"  to  bring  you  beauty  news  and 
offer  you  an  Avon  try-on  ...  in  your  own  home. 


Avon 


cosmetics 

RADIO  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


TAKE   TIME   OUT    FOR    RFAIITY    WMFM    YOliR   AVON    R  F  PRF'=;PNT  ATI  VF    r  A I  I  c;   TO   OFFFR   YON    AN    AVON  TRY-ON 
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aged  to  speak  calmly,  but  her  hands  were 
clenched.  How  did  Millie  dare  repeat  ugly 

gossip  about  Dan?  If  Enoch  knew  

"Don't  let  on  to  Enoch  or  to  Mr.  Moore 
what  1  said,  Mrs,  Moore.  I  didn't  mean  noth- 
ing." 

Gina  made  a  gesture  of  distaste.  "But  how 
can  you  gossip  about  a  man  who  has  been 
such  a  good  frrend  to  you  and  Enoch?" 

"It  ain't  gossip,"  Millie  began, 

Gina  turned  away  abruptly  and  walked  out 
of  the  house,  too  angry  to  think  coherently. 
Dear  heaven,  she  thought,  how  could  anyone 
dare  to  imply  thai  Dan  went  out  of  the  house 
knowing  that  Estelle  was  dead?  O/— her  eyes 
were    dark    with    horror — did   they  think 

that          But  her  mind  refused  to  accept  the 

words.  Had  he  known  there  had  been  vicious 
questions  in  evil  minds?  Was  that  why  he 
hadn't  wanted  to  speak  of  Estelle  or  her 
death?  But  didn't  he  know  that  nothing  could 
make  her  believe  he  was  anything  but  fine, 
honorable  and  good?  Why  couldn't  he  have 
told  her  what  had  happened? 

She  walked  more  slowly.  She  was  passing 
the  high  brick  wall  that  enclosed  the  Masons' 
lawns  and  gardens  and  the  gracious  wide- 
winged  house  on  the  knoll.  The  late-afternoon 
sun  touched  the  massive  chimneys.  She  thought 
she  saw  Clark  standing  beside  a  trellis.  She 
turned  her  head  away.  She  didn't  want  him  to 
call  out  to  her.  She  was  afraid  that  whichever 
of  the  neighbors  on  Skilley  Road  she  saw,  even 
Clark  or  Stella,  who  were  Dan's  best  friends, 
she  would  wonder  if  they  had  been  part  of  the 
miasma  of  gossip. 

The  sensible  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  talk  it 
over  calmly  with  Dan,  she  thought.  But  she 
knew  that  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  ask 
the  "sensible  question."  No  matter  how  des- 
perately she  reassured  herself  she  was  afraid  of 
the  answer. 

Jill  lay  watching  the  sun  filter  through  the 
drawn  shutters.  Her  thoughts  drifted  to  the 
barn-made-into-a-house  on  Skilley  Road.  The 
windows  would  be  open,  a  breeze  stirring  the 
white  ruffled  curtains.  The  Mr.-and-Mrs.  trees 
would  sway  toward  each  other  with  soft, 
sibilant  sounds.  The  air  would  be  sweet  with 
the  perfume  of  her  flowers.  Her  eyes  closed. 

"'Morning,  Jill,"  Dr,  Faraday  beamed 
down  at  her  from  behind  horn-rimmed  glasses, 
"How's  my  star  patient?" 

"When  will  I  go  home?"  Jill  asked.  Eager- 
ness brought  a  little  color  into  her  cheeks. 

"You've  been  here  only  five  days,  young 
lady."  He  drew  up  a  chair  to  sit  beside  her  bed. 
She  was  suddenly  wary  and  a  little  frightened. 
He  had  never  sat  down  before  as  though  he 
had  something  important  to  tell  her.  She 
swallowed  and  looked  away  from  him. 

"Won't  I  ever  go  home?"  she  managed  to 
whisper.  .  , 

"You'll  go  home.  Maybe  in  three  weeks, 
maybe  a  month.  Depends  on  you,  Jill."  He 
spoke  rapidly  now,  trying  to  get  it  over  with, 
"You  won't  walk  for  a  long  time,  my  dear." 

"Not  walk?"  she  repeated.  The  words  were 
meaningless.  "I — I  don't  believe  you." 

"Later,  after  a  year  or  so,  we  may  be  able  to 
operate  again."  He  knew  he  must  give  her  a 
shadow  of  hope  to  cling  to.  "Lots  of  women 
run  their  houses,  cook  and  garden,  from  a 
wheel  chair.  You'll  even  have  a  special  kind  of 
car.  The  hardest  part  is  now,  imagining  how 
hard  it  will  be.  When  it's  part  of  your  day-to- 
day living  you'll  almost  forget  it."  He  took  her 
hand,  chafed  the  cold  fingers.  "But  Jack  won't 
forget  unless  you  let  him.  That  will  be  your 
biggest  job,  Jill." 

"It  wasn't  his  fault.  None  of  it  was  his  fault." 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  now.  "Does  he 
know  that  I — I  won't  walk?" 

"I  told  him  before  he  went  home  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  was  heartsick.  He'll  be  here 
soon,  Jill.  Help  him,"  When  Jill  didn't  answer 
him,  he  looked  at  her,  gently  patted  her  shoul- 
der, said,  "I'll  send  Miss  Bowen  in.  Jack  will 
be  here  in  half  an  hour  or  so," 

When  Miss  Bowen  opened  the  door  to  Jack, 
he  sat  beside  Jill,  took  her  hand,  held  it  gently 
as  though  it  were  fragile  porcelain  that  would 
break  if  he  clasped  it  too  tightly. 

"Dr.  Faraday  said  that  in  three  weeks  I  can 
go  home."  The  ghost  of  a  smile  touched  her 
lips  as  she  added,  "If  I'm  good." 


"Be  good,  darling.  I  need  you  at  home." 

"At  first  I  won't  be  walking,  but  I  can  do 
everything  I  did  before  except  maybe"— she 
smiled  up  at  him,  and  this  time  it  was  the  real 
Jill  smile— "hang  clothes  on  the  line."  She 
brought  his  hand  to  her  cheek.  "We're  going 
to  be  very  happy,"  she  whispered.  "No  matter 
what,  we'll  be  happy." 

They  were  silent  then,  but  it  was  a  trustful, 
healing  silence. 

"Good  news,"  Stella  said  to  Clark.  "Jill  will 
be  home  in  three  weeks.  I'll  be  glad  to  know 
before  we  sail  that  she's  safely  in  her  house. 
She's  such  an  energetic  little  thing  I  suppose 
she'll  be  cooking  and  gardening  and  racing  up 
and  down  the  Road  in  the  jeep." 

"Not  the  jeep,"  Clark  said.  "There  wasn't 
much  left  of  the  jeep.  Used  to  wonder  why 
Jack  didn't  get  the  muffler  fixed  and  now  I 
miss  the  noise  it  made."  He  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  gilded  weather  vane  on  the 
barn.  "I'm  going  to  miss  a  lot  of  things." 

"Good  heavens,  Clark,"  Stella  cried  in  dis- 
may, "don't  tell  me  you're  homesick  before 
we've  left  home.  We  both  need  a  change."  She 
bent  over  to  pick  up  the  Sunday  papers  he'd 
strewn  on  the  floor.  "I've  been  so  upset  by  the 
things  that  have  been  happening  on  the  Road. 
Jill  and  Enoch  in  the  hospital  and  Greg  spend- 
ing so  much  time  in  New  York.  Lucy  tries  not 
to  show  it,  but  she's  terribly  worried.  Why 
should  he  be  looking  for  a  job  in  New  York 
when  he  has  one  lined  up  here?" 

"You  know  that's  not  settled,  Stella." 

Stella  couldn't  explain,  even  to  herself,  the 
restlessness  she  felt.  She'd  never  been  given  to 
moods.  The  only  real  unhappiness  she'd  ever 
known  was  when  Clark  was  involved  with 
Estelle.  Since  Estelle's  death  she  had  tried  hard 
to  pretend  that  had  only  been  her  imagination. 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  fear 
now,  but  she  was  afraid.  It  was  Clark,  of 
course.  Nothing  else  really  mattered  to  her.  He 
seemed  to  be  turning  away  from  her  into  some 
secret  life  of  his  own. 

"Why  don't  we  call  Dan  and  Gina  and  ask 
them  over  for  a  drink?  This  has  been  a  dull 
weekend.  We  need  cheering  up." 

Before  he  could  answer  her  she  went  to  the 
phone  and  dialed  the  Moores'  number. 

"The  Moores  will  come,"  she  told  Clark. 
"Shall  I  call  Lucy  (poor  Lucy  is  so  lonely)  and 
the  Elkins  (Clem  will  still  be  sober)  and  the 
Tyrells  (Margot  read  me  the  latest  letter  from 
the  boys  yesterday  so  she  won't  have  to  do 
that  again)  and  Julian  and  Marina  (she's  look- 
ing radiant  these  days ;  wonder  why)  and  " 

"No  more,  dear."  Clark  smiled  at  her,  think- 
ing that  with  her  bright  eyes  and  the  color  in 
her  cheeks  she  was  still  as  lovely  as  the  girl  he 
married.  "Remember  that  I'm  not  the  bar- 
tender I  was  once." 

"Most  of  them  will  take  gin  and  tonic.  You 
bring  out  some  more  bottles  of  tonic,  Clark 
darling,  while  I  call  the  others.  Then  I'll 


get  out  some  hors  d'oeuvres  and  presto,  a 
party." 

All  the  parties,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them,  Clark  thought  as  he  went  to  the  pantry 
for  more  bottles,  like  a  kaleidoscope.  Strangers, 
acquaintances,  friends,  all  jumbled  together. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  face  or  a  voice  that 
drew  you  away  from  the  others.  A  woman 
trapped  in  marriage  with  a  man  who  didn't 
love  her— or  perhaps  it  was  she  who  trapped 
him.  She  said  so  many  things  I  couldn't  believe, 
but  I  knew  she  was  unhappy.  She  drank  too 
much  because  she  was  unhappy.  I  thought  that 
kindness  would  help  her.  She  thought  I  was  in 
love  with  her,  she  thought  Vd  leave  Stella,  take 
her  

He'd  lifted  two  bottles  out  of  the  case;  one 
of  them  dropped  and  splintered  on  the  tile 
floor.  He  steadied  himself  with  one  hand  on 
the  cabinet  door.  What  would  Stella  say  if  she 
knew  that  in  these  last  weeks  Estelle  came  to 
every  party,  looked  at  him  with  the  shadow  of 
mockery  in  her  luminous  gray-green  eyes? 

"What  is  it?"  Stella  called.  "What  did  you 
break,  Clark?"  She  came  through  the  door- 
way, said,  "I'll  brush  it  up.  It's  fun,  isn't  it, 
having  a  party  on  the  spur  of  the  moment?" 

The  little  party  was  gay,  with  enough  laugh- 
ter and  inconsequential  chatter.  What  news 
they  had  of  Jill  was  good.  Lucy  was  carefully 
controlled.  When  Margot  asked,  "Where  is 
Greg?"  she  answered  coolly,  "Winding  up 
some  work  in  New  York.  He'll  be  out  here 
for  good  next  week."  Clem  was  on  his  best 
behavior.  The  party  was  gay  enough,  but  it 
was  like  a  farewell  party,  where  one  says 
good-by,  with  the  fearful  thought  that  there 
won't  be  another  party  with  the  same  friends 
for  a  very  long  time,  if  ever.  There  was  no  rea- 
son for  their  feeling,  but  it  was  there  like  a 
cloud  shadow  so  fragile  one  is  scarcely  aware 
of  it. 

"Shouldn't  we  go?"  Marina  asked,  but  she 
didn't  make  the  first  move  that  would  bring 
the  others  to  their  feet. 

"Oh,  don't,"  Stella  begged.  "It's  such  fun  to 
be  together."  She  turned  to  Lucy.  "I've  been 
meaning  to  ask  you  if  you  want  Lavinia  when 
we  leave.  She's  not  all  that  good,  but  she  stays 
put  better  than  any  of  the  others  we've  had 
lately." 

"Might  be  a  good  idea,"  Lucy  said.  "The 
house  seems  to  be  getting  bigger  every  year,  or 
I'm  slowing  down.  Sometimes  I  think  when 
Greg's  established  here  we'll  sell  the  house  and 
build  a  cottage." 

Gina  glanced  at  Dan,  saw  a  worried  look 
cross  his  face.  He'd  known  Lucy  would  be  up- 
set at  the  idea  of  leaving  Skilley  Road,  but  now 
he  wondered  if  she'd  make  some  sort  of  scene. 
Greg  had  been  so  sure  that  he  wanted  to  go, 
had  pleaded  with  Dan  to  give  him  the  job. 
Dan  had  explained  that  it  would  mean  living 
abroad  for  three  years,  but  he'd  insisted  that 
was  no  problem  to  him. 
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■Every  time  he  starts  to  sink  she  rattles  them." 


He  looked  at  Gina,  who  was  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  lawn,  her  head  bent. 

"I  found  one,"  she  exclaimed  and  held  up  a 
four-leaf  clover.  She  stood  up  in  one  graceful, 
lithe  movement  and  went  to  hold  it  out  to 
Stella.  "Luck  for  your  trip,  Stella  and  Clark." 

"You're  sweet,"  Stella  said.  "But  is  it  lucky 
to  give  luck  away?" 

"My  grandmother  used  to  say,  'Luck  you 
give  away  never  leaves  you,'"  Marina  said. 

"Marina  quotes  her  grandmother  the  way 
most  people  quote  Shakespeare,"  Julian  teased. 
"I  tell  her  she  should  make  her  own  quotes  or 
what  will  her  grandchild  have  to  say  that  her 
grandmother  said." 

"You  don't  mean  "  Lucy  looked  at 

Marina  with  a  question  in  her  eyes. 

"Julian  doesn't  mean  anything,"  Marina 
said  firmly,  though  her  cheeks  were  pink. 
"You  should  know  him  well  enough  not  to 
take  him  literally."  She  put  her  glass  aside. 
"We  really  must  go.  It's  been  a  lovely  party, 
Stella  and  Clark.  We're  expecting  you  all  next 
Saturday  night.  Maybe  Jack  will  feel  like 
coming."  She  turned  to  Lucy.  "And  Greg  will 
be  here?" 

"Of  course,"  Lucy  answered.  "He'll  be  at 
home  permanently  from  now  on."  Her  eyes 
following  them  as  they  walked  across  the 
lawn,  she  said,  "I  wonder  if  Julian  gave  some- 
thing away." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nice?"  Margot  cried  en- 
thusiastically. "They'd  be  wonderful  parents. 
They're  both  so  smart  and  good-looking.  I  was 
saying  to  Roger  just  yesterday  that  our  house 
is  so  empty  without  our  dear  boys.  Thank 
goodness,  they'll  be  home  next  week." 

"Do   you    think   an  Italian-and-Jewish 

child  "  Lucy  was  saying,  her  eyes  glinting 

with  maiice. 

"Ours  are  Swedish  and  Irish  and  they  don't 
seem  to  have  inner  conflicts,"  Roger  inter- 
rupted her. 

"I  suppose  next  it  will  be  Gina  and  Dan," 
Margot  said. 

Stella  laughed,  glanced  at  Clark,  and  was 
startled  to  see  his  face  distorted  in  a  grimace  of 
pain.  "What  is  it,  Clark?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing.  Too  much  sun.  I'll  pull  my  chair 
back  in  the  shade." 

"We  must  go,"  Roger  said.  "I  should  do 
some  work  in  our  woods." 

Margot  stood  up,  stretched  languidly.  "Nice 
party.  Ready,  Roger?" 

"Don't  go,"  Stella  said  to  Lucy.  "Clark  is 
going  in  for  his  nap  and  if  you'll  help  me  clear 
up  the  glasses  we  can  sit  out  here.  I  want  to 
show  you  the  travel  folders  Clark  brought  back 
from  New  York." 

"I'll  take  my  nap  out  here,"  Clark  said. 
"You  won't  bother  me."  He  knew  that  if  he 
was  alone  in  his  room  he'd  hear  the  voice 
within  himself  repeating  endlessly,  You  cant 
leave  without  telling  Dan.  You  might  never 
come  back  and  he'd  never  know.  Perhaps  Gina 
and  Dan  would  have  a  child  and  one  day  the 
child  would  hear  the  ugly  things  that  had  been 
whispered  about  his  father  when  Estelle  died. 
The  ugly  things  they'd  say  about  Clark  when 
they  knew  wouldn't  be  whispered.  He  wouldn't 
care  except  for  the  agony  they'd  cause  Stella. 

"If  you're  going  to  sleep  out  here,"  she  said, 
"I'll  bring  out  a  light  blanket." 

"No,  don't."  He  caught  her  hand  as  she 
passed  his  chair.  "I'll  go  upstairs."  He  knew 
he'd  have  to  figure  out  before  they  left  for 
Europe  how  he  could  tell  Dan.  He'd  have  to 
say  he'd  betrayed  him,  even  worse.  But  he 
hadn't  meant  it  to  be  so  ugly.  He'd  thought  he 
could  help  Estelle. 

On  Monday  morning  Greg  had  his  last 
glimpse  of  Cynthia,  a  slender  figure  in  a  dark 
suit  waving  a  kiss  to  him  from  the  deck  of  the 
Queen  Mary,  When  she  was  out  of  sight  he 
went  back  to  her  apartment  and  called  Dan. 

"Glad  to  hear  from  you,"  Dan  said.  "I 
wanted  to  see  you,  but  I  didn't  know  how  to 
reach  you.  Can  you  come  down  to  the  office 
later?" 

"Of  course.  Any  time." 

"About  three-thirty?  I'll  be  tied  up  until 
then." 

"I'll  be  there." 

"I  ran  into  Gina  and  Marina  today,"  he 
said  when  he  went  into  Dan's  office.  "They 
looked  chipper." 
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"Yes,  they  came  in  town  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. Julian  and  I  are  meeting  them  for  din- 
ner. We  saw  Lucy  yesterday.  Are  you  sure 
she's  going  to  be  willing  to  leave  Skiliey  Road, 
live  abroad?" 

"She'll  have  some  objections  at  first,"  Greg 
said  smoothly,  "but  she'll  come  around." 

"I  must  be  sure  that  she  will  be  agreeable  to 
going.  We  don't  like  to  send  a  man  over  and 
after  a  few  months  have  him  come  home  be- 
cause his  wife  is  unhappy." 

"She  won't  go  with  me;  whether  we  sell  the 
house  or  rent  it,  there'll  be  a  lot  to  do.  But 
she'll  come  as  soon  as  she  can.  I  know  that 
once  she's  used  to  the  idea  she'll  agree  it's  the 
best  thing  could  happen  to  either  of  us." 

"When  will  you  talk  it  over  with  her?" 

"I  intended  to  stay  in  town  for  a  couple  of 
nights,  but  I'll  go  out  tonight.  I'll  tell  her  this 
evening.  She'll  call  you  herself  to  thank  you." 

"No  need  of  that."  Dan  stood  up.  "If  she  is 
satisfied  to  go,  you  might  come  in  Wednesday 
morning.  We  have  quite  a  lot  of  general  infor- 
mation to  give  you.  So  long,  Cireg.  Nice  to 
have  seen  you." 

Greg  went  back  to  the  street.  The  wind  was 
blowing  dust  swirls,  the  Hat  surfaces  of  the 
skyscrapers  seemed  cold  and  impersonal,  the 
hurrying  crowds  looked  tired,  tawdry.  He'd 
been  sure  he  could  force  Lucy  to  accept  his 
plan.  Now  he  wasn't  so  sure.  Dan  had  put  it 
on  the  dotted  line:  if  she  made  a  row,  no  job. 
He  had  a  moment's  sick  longing  for  Cynthia, 
who  was  moving  farther  and  farther  from  him. 
If  he  didn't  get  this  job,  there  was  no  way  he 
could  cross  the  sea  to  meet  her. 

I'll  hove  to  he  coicfiil,  he  decided  again,  not 
lose  my  rcnipcr.  never  lei  her  siis/wl  lluil  I'll 
not  only  he  leovinf;  Skiliey  Road  hut  her  too. 

The  train  pulled  away  from  his  station.  He 
saw  Hran  in  her  car,  watching  the  passengers 
to  sec  if  Clem  was  among  them. 

"Want  to  lake  me  home?"  he  asked.  "It  will 
save  I  ucy  a  trip." 

"Clem  said  he  might  come  out  on  this 
train."  She  moved  some  packages  to  make 
room  for  him  in  the  seat  beside  her.  "Did  you 
talk  to  him  today?" 


"No,  but  I  saw  Dan.  He's  given  me  a  job." 

"Then  you  and  Clem  " 

"Oh,  he  can  get  someone  else  to  go  in  with 
him  if  he's  still  interested  in  that  real-estate 
deal.  Plenty  of  fellows  would  be  glad  of  the 
chance." 

"I'm  awfully  happy  for  you,"  Fran  said 
shyly.  "I  know  you'll  enjoy  working  for  Dan. 
He's  such  a — a  fine  person." 

"I  won't  be  working  very  directly  with  him. 
I'm  going  over  to  their  branch  office  in  Paris." 

Fran  heard  the  excitement  in  his  voice. 
She'd  always  thought  of  him.as  too  coJd  and 
reserved  to  show  enthusiasm'  about  anything. 
She  wondered  why  on  Sunday  Lucy  hadn't 
mentioned  that  they  were  going  away.  In  fact, 
she  remembered  Lucy's  talking  about  building 
a  smaller  place  when  Greg  was  established  on 
the  Road. 

"Will  you  commute  from  Paris?" 

Greg  laughed.  "Hardly.  I'll  have  to  stay 
there  for  three  years  before  I  come  back. 
Frankly,  I  won't  mind.  Skiliey  Road  gets  to  be 
a  small  world  when  you've  lived  on  it  as  long 
as  I  ha\e.  Good  thing  for  everyone  to  gel  out 
of  one  rut  and  into  another." 

"I  expect  it  is,"  she  said  slowly. 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  There  were 
shadows  under  her  eyes.  "You  and  Clem 
should  take  a  trip,  come  over  to  see  me  in  gay 
Paree." 

She  might  have  been  curious  when  he  didn't 
say  "see  us,"  but  she  never  foraged  for  titbits 
of  gossip  the  way  Lucy  did.  When  they  stopped 
in  front  of  his  house  they  saw  Lucy  stretched 
in  a  chair  under  an  elm  tree.  Curly  ran  bark- 
ing to  the  gate.  In  a  moment  Lucy  followed 
him. 

"Why  Greg."  she  cried.  There  was  happi- 
ness in  her  voice.  "You  didn't  say  you  would 
be  home  today." 

I  le  forced  himself  to  brush  his  lips  across 
her  check.  "I  was  just  going  to  phone  you 
from  the  station  when  I  saw  l-ran." 

"Can't  you  come  in?"  Lucy  asked  Fran. 

"Wish  I  could,  but  I  have  some  things  to  do 
at  home  before  I  go  to  the  next  train." 


As  she  drove  off,  Greg  followed  Lucy  back 
to  the  chair  where  she  had  been  resting. 

"Did  you  finish  your  business  in  New 
York?"  she  asked. 

"Not  entirely.  I'll  have  to  go  in  every  day 
for  a  while." 

"I  thought  you  were  through  at  Carney's." 

"I  am.  Dan  Moore  has  given  me  a  job.  My 
headquarters  will  be  in  Paris." 

"Paris?"  She  burst  into  a  harsh  laugh. 
"You're  crazy,  Greg.  I  have  no  intention  of 
going  to  Paris."  Her  eyes  narrowed.  "Or  did 
you  mean  for  me  to  go?" 

"Not  at  first,"  he  said  smoothly.  "We'll 
have  to  either  sell  or  rent  the  house,  store  the 
furrHture.  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  leave  those 
things  up  to  you.  I'll  probably  leave  in  a  few 
weeks." 

He  watched  her  make  a  painful  effort  to 
control  herself.  "No,"  she  said  at  last.  "You 
won't  go  through  with'  this  insane  notion. 
This  is  our  home.  We're  going  to  stay  here. 
Dan  Moore  will  be  sorry  for  this.  How  does 
he  dare  destroy  " 

"Dan  is  doing  me  a  favor.  Lucy,  a  big 
favor.  Get  this  straight,  Lucy:  if  you  make 
trouble  between  Dan  and  me.  I'll  walk  out  of 
here.  You'll  never^ee  me  again." 

"You  intend  to  walk  out  no  matter  what 
I  do." 

"That's  not  true,  my  dear.  Now  I'm  going 
in  the  house,  change  into  some  cooler  clothes, 
let  you  get  used  to  the  idea.  You  know  it's  a 
sign  of  age  svhen  you  can't  face  a  change." 

He  saw  her  flush.  She  said  quietly,  "I  missed 
you  while  you  were  gone,  Greg,  more  this 
time  than  ever  before.  Our  life  here  is  a  good 
one.  We  can't  give  it  up  for  a  new  life  in  a 
country  where  I  couldn't  even  speak  the  lan- 
guage. I'm  older  than  you  are,  but  neither  of 
us  is  young  enough  for  that." 

When  she  heard  the  screen  door  slam  be- 
hind him  she  put  her  head  back  and  closed 
her  eyes.  She'd  have  to  stop  him  and  he'd 
shown  her  how.  He  was  afraid  of  what  she'd 
say  to  Dan.  Her  thoughts  darted  furtively 
from  one  scheme  to  another.  Suppose  she 
went  to  Gina;  the  girl  was  madly  in  love  with 


her  husband,  if  she  told  her  She  felt  her 

heart  pounding.  She  forced  herself  to  get 
up,  go  into  the  kitchen,  swallow  one  of  the 
pills  the  doctor  had  given  her  to  calm  her 
nerves. 

She  gripped  the  edge  of  the  kitchen  table, 
looked  out  the  window  at  her  vegetable 
garden.  Tomatoes  were  ruby  red,  pea  pods 
hung  heavy  on  their  vines,  asparagus  fern 
was  feathery.  Squash  and  pumpkins  were  be- 
ginning to  ripen  on  the  ground.  Onions,  let- 
tuce and  radishes  were  in  neat  rows.  The  green 
beans  were  ready  to  pick.  The  cornstalks  were 
high.  She  had  brought  them  all  to  life  with  her 
own  hands  and  loving  care.  She  had  lavished 
herself  on  her  garden,  her  house  as  other 
women  did  on  a  loving  husband,  children. 
They  were  her  fulfillment.  She'd  never  leave 
them,  never.  But  she  needed  Greg  too.  She'd 
learned  that  in  the  last  lonely  days.  She  must 
plan  cautiously. 

Clem  had  had  an  unpleasant  session  with  a 
sponsor,  gone  to  a  bar  to  have  a  few  drinks, 
discovered  a  couple  of  girls  he  knew.  By  the 
time  they  left  it  was  too  late  to  catch  the  train. 
He  had  some  more  drinks,  missed  another 
train.  He  managed  to  board  the  last  train.  He 
slept  until  the  conductor  wakened  him.  He 
stood  up  unsteadily.  He  would  have  fallen, 
when  he  clambered  down  the  steps  of  the  car, 
if  the  conductor  hadn't  grasped  his  hand  to 
steady  him. 

"Had  a  dizzy  spell."  he  said. 

A  taxi  had  come  to  the  late  train  to  meet  a 
passenger.  Clem  was  disgruntled  when  the 
driver  insisted  on  making  a  detour  to  dis- 
charge the  other  man  first,  but  he  decided  he 
would  still  make  better  time  than  if  he  called 
Fran  to  drive  down  for  him.  He  felt  oddly 
lightheaded  and  sat  in  morose  silence.  He 
tried  to  remember  whether  he'd  eaten.  When 
he  got  home  he'd  waken  Fran,  ask  her  to  fix 
something  for  him. 

It  was  after  two  o'clock  when  they  came 
down  the  long  hill  to  Skiliey  Road.  The  moon 
was  bright,  the  cool  air  sweet  with  country 
fragrance.  Clem,  half  dozing,  was  remember- 


for  the  loveliest  hair  of  your  life 


for  the  glow  of  BniciiTER,  happier  iiaircolor,  turn  to  Roux. 

For  "Roux"  is  no  single  product,  but  a  family  -  America's 
first  family  of  hair  colorings  and  lighteners.  With  Roux  you 
can  match  your  natural  color  -  or  make  an  exciting  change. 
You  can  color  gray  hair  -  or  beautify  your  gray  to  shim- 
mering silver.  You  can  choose  lasting  color  — or  color  that 
shampoos  out.  You  can  color  your  entire  head  — or  just  a 
few  dull,  faded  strands. 

Whatever  your  purpose  and  whichever  your  product,  you'll 
rejoice  in  brighter,  natural  looking  haircolor.  Try  it.  Let 
your  mirror,  and  friends'  admiration,  show  how  lovely  your 
hair  can  be  with 


'AMERICA'S  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  HAIRCOLORINGS' 


LASTING  HAIRCOLORINGS 

CREME  COLOR  SHAMPOO 
CREME  HAIR  TINT 

TEMPORARY  HAIRCOLORINGS 

CREME  COLOR  RINSE 
COLOR  RINSE  (POWDER) 
COLOR  CURL  HAIR  SPRAY 
HAIR  CRAYON 


HAIR  LIGHTENERS 

CREME  HAIR  LIGHTENER 
RAPID  HAIR  LISHTENER 
CREME  COLORTONER 
AND  FOR  YOUR  HAIR  CARE 

CREME  SHAMPOO 

CREME  RINSE 

CREME  HAIRDRESSING 


At  better  beauty  salons  and  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 


;  the  farm  where  he'd  spent  his  boyhood, 
ghts  like  this  had  made  him  restless,  sick 
th  fear  that  he'd  never  get  away.  He'd  listen 
a  plane  droning  overhead,  imagine  himself 
ling  through  the  night  sky,  landing  at  the 
port  of  a  big  city.  He'd  make  a  name  for 
nself,  a  big  name:  Clem  Elkin,  the  great- 

  The  taxi  coughed  ominously,  sput- 

ed  and  stopped. 

They  were  just  beyond  Enoch's  house.  The 
ung  fellow  at  the 'wheel  said  placatingly, 
m  afraid  we're  out  of  gas."  He  looked  to- 
rd  the  dark  house.  "Do  you  suppose  they'd 
ve  any?  I  could  drain  it  out  of  a  car  or  a 
ick,  bring  it  back  tomorrow." 
'They  won't  have  any."  Clem  wrenched  the 
or  open.  "I'm  going  to  walk  home.  You 
1  sit  here  until  you  get  enough  sense  to 
ow  how  much  gas  you  need." 
A'hen  Clem  started  walking  the  driver 
led,  "I  could  go  with  you,  use  your  phone." 
"No,"  Clem  shouted.  "You  get  out  of  this 
;ss  on  your  own." 

rhe  white  road  seemed  to  shimmer  and 
)ve  under  his  feet.  He  staggered  and  righted 
nself  It  made  his  head  swim  to  look  down 
the  road,  but  he  was  afraid  if  he  didn't  he'd 
mble  over  a  rock  and  fall.  When  he  was 
,'ond  the  glare  of  the  headlights  he  moved 
)re  slowly.  His 


e  was  wet  with 
rspiration.  His 
id  was  shaking 
en  he  reached  in 
pocket  for  his 
ndkerchief.  He 
f  turned  to  go 
;k  to  the  car  when 
saw  a  movement 
he  shadows  where 
.'s  darkened  the 
itpath. 

•Who's  there?" 
called. 

rhe  faint  sound  of 
ghter  answered 
1,  a  girl's  laugh, 
!et,  teasing.  He 
od  still,  heard  a 
It  rustling  sound 
rcely  more  than 

ttle  woodland  an-  

tl  would  make, 
decided  the  move- 
It  he'd  seen  had  been  the  shadow  of  leaves 
ying  in  the  light  breeze.  He  must  have 
gined  the  laughter.  He  set  his  jaw  and 
dded  on,  but  he  couldn't  resist  glancing 
ively  toward  the  footpath.  He  had  gone 
y  a  few  feet  when  he  saw  the  movement 
,in.  This  time  he  was  sure  a  white  figure 
I  run  from  the  protection  of  one  tree  trunk 
liide  behind  another  one. 
I  Who's  there?  I'm  Clem  Elkin.  Who  are 
t?" 

iCIem,"  a  light  voice  echoe/i  his,  "Clem 
jin." 

lie  moved  heavily  toward  the  sound.  He 
(>d,  supporting  himself  with  one  hand  on 
i  low  branch  of  a  tree,  peering  into  the 
i:ry  darkness.  He  had  to  be  sure.  He  might 
1  racking  up  like  that  fellow  years  ago,  the 
1  who  went  to  Bellevue,  Doug  Kirkland. 

have  to  take  it  easier,  cut  his  drinking  in 
i|.  Maybe  lay  off  for  a  while.  His  heart 
Bned  to  be  pounding  in  his  throat. 

e  might  die  alone  on  the  Road.  No  one 
»iild  care  not  even  Fran.  He  couldn't  blame 
1^  he'd  led  her  a  dog's  life.  If  he  ever  got 
me  he'd  tell  her  he  was  going  to  straighten 
>\  treat  her  better.  He  staggered  a  few  steps 
^ler.  Then  he  saw  the  girl  again,  or  the — 

h  He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

inns  sure  now  that  he  was  crazy.  He  slipped 
l|n  to  the  ground.  He  heard  light  footsteps 
ijiing. 

f  n  gave  up  trying  to  sleep.  She  slipped 
)i  terry  robe  and  went  out  on  the  lawn.  She 
e  the  door  open  so  that  if  Clem  did  come 
>'pn  the  last  train  she'd  hear  the  phone.  The 

8s  was  cool  under  her  bare  feet.  The  stars 
ing  through  the  trees  seemed  close  and 
h'dly.  She  broke  some  needles  off  a  pine 
^  bruised  them  in  her  fingers,  inhaled  the 
Vhtnt  fragrance.  She  needed  to  think  clearly, 
Me  to  some  decision.  She  couldn't  pretend 
o|;rself  any  longer  that  she  could  help  Clem. 


NEXI  MONTH 

Four  ladies  from  Boston  hoard  the 
Danish  freighter,  the  Anny  Jensen, 
thus  hefiinning  a  lightheartecl  story 
thai  proves  conclusively  Danes  and 
Itosloniaiis  should  meet  more  often, 
and  you  should  read  ahout  what 
happens  to 
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complete  in  the  May  issue,  con- 
densed from  the  novel  soon  to  be 
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IVhat  can  I  do  ?  she  asked  herself.  It  was  an 
old  question  she  had  asked  again  and  again 
without  ever  finding  an  answer.  She  looked 
up  at  the  sky,  murmured  without  real  hope, 
"God  help  me."  She  was  turning  to  go  back 
to  the  house  when  she  saw  a  figure  on  the 
Road.  A  girl  in  a  long  white  dress,  her  dark 
hair  blowing. 

RiitJiie,  she  thought.  She  ran  to  the  gate, 
knowing  she  mustn't  frighten  her.  She  called 
quietly,  "Ruthie,  Ruthie,  dear." 

The  girl  pointed  across  the  Road  in  the 
direction  of  the  pasture.  "Pa,"  she  said 
sweetly. 

Fran  put  her  arm  around  her.  "You're  cold. 
Come  into  the  house,  rest  a  few  minutes." 
The  girl  moved  obediently  at  her  side. 
When  they  were  in  the  house  Fran  very 
gently  put  a  coat  over  her  shoulders.  Ruthie 
took  her  hand,  held  it  tightly.  She  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  ask  her  a  question.  Fran  waited 
patiently.  The  girl's  lips  moved,  trying  to  find 
words  for  her  thought.  Then  she  asked  clearly, 
"Pa  with  the  old  hound?" 

Fran  stared  at  her.  "No.  Enoch  will  be 
home  soon,  Ruthie.  I  promise  you  he  will. 
Now,  will  you  let  me  go  get  the  car  and  take 
you  home?  You  must  wait  for  him  there." 

  When  she  drove 

Ruthie  home  she 
noticed  the  taxi  at 
the  roadside.  After 
she  saw  Ruthie  slip 
quietly  into  the  house 
she  was  turning  to 
drive  home  when  a 
young  man  called 
out  to  her: 

"Hey,  lady,  I've 
run  out  of  gas.  Could 
I  go  to  your  house 
and  phone?"  He  slid 
into  the  seat  beside 
her.  "I  was  taking 
Mr.  Elkin  home 
when  my  car  conked 
out.    Say,  you 

ain't  " 

"Yes,  I'm  Mrs. 
Elkin.  But 

where  " 

"He  started  walk- 
ing. Didn't  he  get 
home?"  He  was  staring  out  the  window. 
"Look,  do  you  think  that's  him?  There  by 
that  tree?" 

They  jumped  out  of  the  car,  ran  to  Clem. 
He  was  breathing  heavily,  his  head  pillowed 
on  his  arm.  Somehow  they  got  him  into  the 
car  and,  once  in  the  house,  upstairs  and  into 
bed. 

"I'm  sure  sorry  "  the  young  man  be- 
gan, but  Fran  interrupted  him. 

"You  were  very  kind.  There's  a  can  of  gas 
in  the  garage.  Take  my  car.  Just  leave  it  at  the 
side  of  the  Road." 

When  she  went  back  to  the  bedroom  Clem 
was  propped  up  against  a  pillow,  his  eyes 
open.  "You've  got  to  believe  me,  Fran."  To 
her  amazement  he  was  pleading  with  her. 
"I'm  through  drinking.  You'll  help  me,  won't 
you,  Fran?  You  wouldn't  want  me  to  end  up 
like  Doug  Kirkland,  beating  the  bars  at 
Bellevue?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  wouldn't  want  that." 

"I  had  an  awful  scare  tonight.  I  saw  a— a 
ghost  or  something  on  the  Road.  It  talked  to 

me  "  He  shuddered.  "If  I  didn't  have  you, 

Fran  " 

"I  don't  think  I'm  much  use  to  you." 

"I've  never  said  it  before  but  I'm  sorry, 
Fran,  I'm  sorry.  I'll  make  you  believe  me. 
We'll  talk  in  the  morning,  start  over.  You'll 
never  know  how  I  felt  when  I  saw  that— that 
thing." 

She  turned  out  the  light,  heard  him  settle 
back  on  his  pillow.  Perhaps  if  he  never  knew 
that  it  was  Ruthie  he'd  seen  he  would  be 
frightened  enough  to  try  to  straighten  out  his 
life  and  hers  too.  Maybe,  she  thought,  maybe 
this  time. 

"We  cabled  you  and  Lisa  our  congratula- 
tions," Gina  wrote  Joel.  "Your  little  son  ar- 
rived at  a  most  opportune  time.  Dan  and  I 
and  Julian  and  Marina  House  had  dinner  in 
New  York.  We  turned  it  into  a  celebration  in 


his  honor.  We  hope  Lisa  will  take  a  breather 
now  and  you  will  both  come  over  here  for  a 
vacation.  I'm  longing  to  show  you  my  lovely 
home  and,  of  course,  longing  for  Lisa  to  meet 
Dan  and  for  you  to  know  him  better.  Every 
day  I  ask  myself,  'How  could  I  possibly  be 
happier  than  I  am  today?'  and  the  very  next 
day  I  am  happier." 

She  heard  the  doorbell,  put  her  letter  aside 
with  a  sigh.  She  was  startled  to  see  Lucy  with 
Curly  at  the  door.  She  managed  to  smile  pleas- 
antly. 

"Hello,  Lucy.  Come  in  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  me." 
"I  wanted  to  see  you,  Gina."  Lucy's  eyes 


153 

were  bright  with  anger.  She  walked  heavily 
into  the  living  room  and  sat  down.  "Greg 
told  me  yesterday  that  Dan  has  offered  him  a 
job  in  Paris." 

"Lucy,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Dan's 
business  affairs." 

Lucy  interrupted  her.  "We've  known  Dan 
for  a  long  time.  I  never  thought  he'd  connive 
with  Greg  to  uproot  me  from  my  home.  It 
is  unforgivable"— she  clenched  her  hand  into 
a  fist  and  brought  it  down  on  the  table  be- 
side her— "unforgivable,"  she  repeated. 

Gina  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 
She  was  determined  not  to  be  drawn  into  a 
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eaven  blue, 
ue,  scarlet. 
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quarrel.  She  said.  "Lucy,  Greg  asked  Dan  to 
send  him  to  Paris.  I  think  you  should  settle  this 
between  you." 

"You  could  help  me,  Gina."  Lucy  leaned 
forward.  "Dan  would  do  anything  for  you. 
Ask  him  to  find  some  excuse  not  to  give  Greg 
the  job.  Don't  let  Greg  know  I've  spoken  to 
you.  He'd  never  forgive  me  for  interfering, 
but  in  the  end  he'll  be  happier." 

"Dan  wouldn't  lie  to  Greg.  I  wouldn't  ask 
him  to." 

"You  do  have  Dan  on  a  pedestal,  don't 
you?"  Lucy  abandoned  any  pretense  of  friend- 
liness. "Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  left  this 
house  when  his  wife  was  dead  in  her  bed?" 
She  watched  Gina's  body  stiffen,  the  color 
leave  her  face.  "He  said  he  slept  in  the  guest 
room  so  that  he  wouldn't  waken  her  when  he 
left.  If  he'd  kissed  her  good-by  the  way  the 
other  husbands  on  Skilley  Road  do,  he'd  have 
seen  what  she'd  done,  and  there  wouldn't 
have  been  all  the  talk.  Dan  thinks  he's  lived 
down  the  scandal,  but  " 

Gina  wanted  to  run  out  of  the  room,  hide 
from  the  round  blue  eyes  that  were  fixed  on 
her,  but  she  was  too  shocked. 

The  malicious  voice  began  again.  "I  knew 
Estellc  wouldn't  kill  herself.  I'd  been  with  her 
the  afternoon  before.  She  was  happy,  happier 
than  I'd  ever  seen  her.  She  said,  'I'm  going 
away  with  another  man,  have  a  new  life.' "  She 
paused.  When  Gina  didn't  speak,  she  said  self- 
righteously,  "I  was  loyal  to  Dan.  I  didn't  re- 
peat what  Eslelle  said." 

Gina  said  scornfully,  "You  would  have 
told  this  long  ago  if  it  were  true." 

'I  did  tell  Stella.  She  made  me  promise  not 
to,  tell  anyone  el.se.  She  and  Clark  wanted  to 
protect  Dan.  Clark  had  come  here  only  a  little 
while  after  Dan  left.  He  found  Estelle,  and 
the  note  on  the  floor  with  water  spilled  over 

it.  I'm  not  vindictive,  but  " 

Gina  stood  up,  walked  quickly  to  the  door, 
opened  it.  "Please  go,  Lucy." 

Lucy  told  herself  as  she  walked  down  the 
driveway  to  the  Road  that  she  was  sorry  she 
had  had  to  shock  Gina,  as  she  had  been  sorry 
she'd  had  to  poison  the  old  hound.  It  made 
her  seem  cruel,  but  she  had  a  right  to  protect 
what  was  hers.  Had  Enoch  cared  what  hap- 
pened to  Curly?  Did  Dan  care  if  she  was 
'orced  to  give  up  her  home?  She  reached 
down,  patted  Curly,  murmured,  "We  won't 

0  away  from  Skilley  Road,  will  we?" 

Gina  leaned  against  the  door.  She  whis- 
lered,  "Dan,  Dan,"  feeling  the  sharp  pain  of 
ler  need  for  him.  In  his  arms  Lucy's  story 
vould  become  malicious  gossip,  nothing  to 
"righten  her.  She  tried  to  reassure  herself, 
hinking,  i\o  mailer  wluit  Lucy  tells,  she  can't 
lurl  Dan.  She'll  only  make  him  remember  the 
'kings  he's  wanted  to  forget— his  life  with 
Estelle,  the  dreadful  way  she  died. 

Gina  went  slowly  upstairs,  down  the  long 
tail,  past  the  door  to  the  rOohi  where  she  and 
)an  slept.  She  came  to  the  door  of  the  room 
'  vhere  Estelle  had  died,  hesitated  a  moment, 
hen  defiantly  went  in.  The  windows  were 
iosed  as  they  had  been  since  the  night  of  the 
torm.  The  sweet,  musky  odor  was  sharper 
han  Gina  remembered  it.  She  gulped  against 
he  sudden  nausea  in  her  throat.  She  looked 
iown  at  the  pale  carpet,  saw— or  thought  she 
i\v— a  stain  that  might  have  been  left  by  the 
ater  spilled  on  the  note.  Had  Estelle,  when 
lie  set  aside  the  glass,  let  it  fall?  Or  had  an- 
ther hand,  coolly  deliberate,  dribbled  water 
\er  the  scrawled  words? 

I'm  doing  what  she'd  want  me  to  do,  Gina 

lought  in  horror.  I'm  wondering  if  Dan  

he  twisted  away  from  the  thought,  tried 
esperately  to  find  a  reasonable  excuse.  The 
fote  would  have  been  a  monstrous  thing, 
'deous  lies  to  make  it  seem  Dan  was  somehow 
•sponsible.  He'd  have  the  right  to  keep  it  away 

1  O/w  all  the  prying  eyes.  But  that  would  mean 
l>an  had  found  his  wife  dead,  left  her,  driven 
)  the  train  as  he  did  every  day,  talked  with 
IS  friends,  gone  to  his  oflfice,  said  "Good 
loming"  to  his  secretary,  sat  at  his  desk  until 
iie  phone  call  came. 

The  picture  was  so  ludicrous,  so  unlike  Dan 
le  almost  laughed  aloud  in  relief.  Fear  dis- 
'ived  and  left  her  calmer,  determined  to  find 
way  to  stop  Lucy's  slanderous  tongue.  She 
ent  to  the  window,  opened  it,  looked  down 


at  Skilley  Road.  In  the  distance  she  saw 
the  Masons'  huge  old  colonial  farmhouse. 
She  thought,  Stella  stopped  Lucy  once.  I'll 
go  to  see  her.  Stella  won't  allow  Lucy  to  hurt 
Dan. 

"So  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  Stella  said 
when  she  opened  the  door  to  Gina.  "Come 
into  the  den.  It's  the  room  Clark  and  1  like 
best  in  summer.  Sit  in  that  blue  chair." 

"Stella,"  Gina  said  quickly,  "Lucy  came  to 
see  me." 

"Did  she?"  Stella  turned  to  face  Gina,  a 
little  frown  between  her  eyes.  "I  suppose  it 
was  about  that  job  Dan's  offered  Greg.  She 
called  me  early  this  morning.  Poor  Lucy,  she 
was  almost  hysterical.  I  do  think  Greg  should 
have  discussed  it  with  her  before  he  made  a 
definite  plan." 

"Lucy  wants  me  to  ask  Dan  not  to  send 
Greg  to  France.  When  I  told  her  I  had  no 
right  to  interfere  she  threatened  to  " 

"Now,  Gina"— Stella  leaned  forward,  pat- 
ted her  hand— "you'll  learn  after  you've  lived 
on  Skilley  Road  awhile  that  you're  best  off  if 
you  abide  by  the  old  saying,  'In  one  ear,  out 
the  other.'" 

Why  is  she  trying  so  de.iperately  hard,  Gina 
thought,  to  keep  me  from  telling  her  what  Lucy 
said? 

"Lucy  insisted  on  telling  me  about  Estelle," 
she  persisted.  "She  made  all  kinds  of  terrible 
implications  about  Dan." 

"Gina,  you're  woman  of  the  world  enough 
to  know  that  a  person's  reputation  isn't  made 
by  what's  said  about  them  but  what  they  are. 
Anyway,  Dan  lived  down  that  old  story  long 
ago.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  heard  it." 

"She  said  that  the  afternoon  before — before 
Estelle  took  the  sleeping  pills  she'd  told  her 
she  was  going  away  with  a  man.  She  was  so 
happy  that  Lucy  was  sure  she'd  not  have 
killed  herself." 

She  knew  now  that  Stella  didn't  want  to 
listen  to  her.  She  refused  to  meet  Gina's  eyes. 
Gina  said  stubbornly: 

"She  said  it  was  Clark  who  found  Estelle. 
She  said  you'd  stopped  her  before  from  saying 
that  Dan  " 

"Gina,  forget  what  Lucy  said.  You  don't 
know  how  many  people  you  could  hurt  by 
bringing  up  things  that  happened  so  long  ago. 
Skilley  Road  isn't  like  a  city  where  people 
have  only  a  surface  acquaintance.  Here  we're 
enmeshed  in  each  other's  lives.  We  see  each 
other  nearly  every  day,  we  know  " 

"Then  there  is  something  you  know?" 

"Yes.  I  know  Estelle  was  an  evil  woman." 
Stella's  voice  grew  shrill.  "She  was  a  drunken, 
man-crazy  harlot.  She  did  everything  to  make 
Dan  miserable,  insulted  him,  shamed  him. 
Any  man  but  Dan  would  have  put  her  out  of 
his  house.  No  matter  what  Dan  did,  he  was 
justified." 

"But  Dan  didn't  do  anything.  You  know 
that  when  Dan  left  the  house  he  didn't  know 
that  Estelle  was  dead.  How  do  you  know  that, 
Stella?" 

Gina  heard  a  movement  at  the  door,  looked 
up  to  see  Clark  standing  there.  His  face  was 
gray,  he  was  stooped,  the  hand  he  put  on  the 
door  to  brace  himself  was  thin  with  blue  veins 
protruding. 

Stella  cried  out,  "Clark,  why  are  you 
home?" 

"I  came  out  on  the  early  train."  He  sat 
beside  her.  "I  heard  you  talking,  I  heard  Gina 
ask  you  " 

"Gina's  upset.  Lucy  went  to  her  this  morn- 
ing with  some  silly  story.  I've  straightened  it 
out  for  her.  Now  that  you're  home,  we'll  for- 
get all  about  it." 

"No,  I'll  have  to  tell  her.  I  should  have  told 
Dan  long  ago,  but  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  you 
more  than  you've  been  hurt."  He  groped  for 
his  wife's  hand,  pressed  it  between  both  of  his. 
"You've  been  so  brave,  my  darling,  you  never 
let  me  know  that  you  knew.  Be  brave  now. 
Gina  and  Dan  will  have  children.  Someone 
will  tell  them  the  things  that  were  said  about 
Dan  when  Estelle  died."  He  met  Gina's  eyes. 
"It  was  just  a  trick.  Estelle  never  meant  to 
die." 

"You  knew  and  you  didn't  tell  Dan?  You 
let  him  think  " 

Stella  interrupted  her.  "It's  nothing  to  make 
a  fuss  about.  Clark  went  to  leave  a  message  for 


Dan.  When  Estelle  didn't  come  to  the  door  he 
had  a  premonition  that  she  might  be  sick  or 
had  fallen  down  and  needed  help.  He  found 
her  and  saw  that  she  was  dead.  It  was  a  shock 
to  him,  of  course." 

Gina  asked  Clark,  "How  did  you  know  she 
didn't  intend  to  die?  How  did  you  know  it  was 
a  trick?" 

"She  wrote  it  in  the  note."  Clark  shook  his 
head  at  Stella  when  she  started  to  speak.  "I 
knew  how  unhappy  she  was.  I  thought  I 
could  help  her.  She  was  restless,  discontented, 
always  tearing  at  things  with  her  hands— a 
flower,  a  piece  of  paper.  I  used  to  beg  her  to 
stop  drinking,  make  a  decent  home  for  Dan." 

"But  the  note  had  water  spilled  on  it," 
Gina  said  impatiently.  "How  could  you  read 
it?" 

Clark  ignored  Gina's  question.  "She 
thought  she  was  in  love  with  me.  She  used  to 
beg  me  to  take  her  away,  to  live  in  Paris, 
Rome,  Madrid.  She  knew  I'd  never  leave 
Stella,  but  she'd  plead  with  me.  I  had  to  tell 
her  I  couldn't  see  her  again.  She  begged  me  to 
come  just  once  more.  She  said  if  I  did  she'd 
try  to  live  the  way  she  should,  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  She  asked  me  to  come  the  next  morning 
after  Dan  left  for  New  York."  He  put  his 
head  down,  took  a  deep,  rasping  breath. 

"He's  sick,"  Stella  cried.  "Can't  you  see 
he's  sick?  What  are  you  trying  to  do  to  him?" 


It  is  Indeed  remorkable  that  suffering 
and  hardship  do  not,  as  a  rule,  abate 
the  love  of  life;  they  seem,  on  the 
contrary,  usually  to  give  it  a  keener 
zest.  The  sovereign  source  of  melan- 
choly is  repletion.  Need  and  struggle 
are  what  excite  and  inspire  us;  our 
hour  of  triumph  is  what  brings  the 
void.  Not  the  Jews  of  the  captivity, 
but  those  of  Solomon's  glory  are  those 
from  whom  the  pessimistic  utterances 
in  the  Bible  come.  .  .  .  The  history  of 
our  own  race  is  one  long  commentary 
on  the  cheerfulness  that  comes  from 
fighting  ills.  WILLIAM  james 


"I  must  finish,  Stella."  Clark  lifted  his  head. 
"I  found  her  on  the  bed  with  the  note  beside 
her.  She'd  written  that  if  I  didn't  intend  to  go 
away  with  her  to  let  her  die,  but  if  I  wanted 
her  to  live  to  give  her  black  coffee,  walk  her 
up  and  down." 

"You  let  her  die?"  Gina's  face  was  white. 
"She  was  alive  and  you  let  her  die?" 

"I  don't  know.  That's  the  worst  part  of  it. 
I  don't  know.  I  didn't  touch  her.  I  spilled 
water  on  the  note,  blurred  the  words.  Then  I 
came  home.  Stella  called  the  doctor  from 
Tumerville.  Stella  called  Dan  too.  One  of  the 
men  in  his  office  drove  him  out.  I  never 
thought  anyone  would  blame  Dan." 

He  put  his  head  back,  closed  his  eyes.  He 
wondered  how  he  had  borne  the  terrible  load 
of  guilt  for  so  long.  He  wished  the  girl  would 
go  so  that  he  and  Stella  could  be  alone.  He'd 
tell  her  that  nothing  could  ever  have  come 
between  them.  He  had  never  loved  anyone  else 
since  he  first  saw  her.  a  young  girl  in  a  white 
dress  with  flowers  caught  in  her  hair. 

"We're  going  away  so  soon,"  Stella  said. 
"Can't  you  wait  until  we're  gone  to  tell  Dan? 
It  will  be  so  hard  for  Clark  to  see  him  after- 
ward." 

"I'll  have  to  tell  him.  Someone  will  have  to 
stop  Lucy  before  " 

"I'll  see  Lucy."  Stella's  lips  were  a  thin  line. 
"I'll  tell  her  that  Skilley  Road  will  be  a  very 
lonely  place  for  her  now.  It  will  be  better  for 
her  to  go  away.  Forgive  us  if  we  don't  see  you 
to  the  door.  I'll  sit  here  with  Clark  awhile." 
She  looked  down  at  her  husband.  He  was 
breathing  quietly.  His  eyes  were  closed  as 
though  he  was  asleep.  He  was  holding  tightly 
to  her  hand. 

Gina  walked  down  the  Road.  The  sun  was 
low  in  the  west,  the  commuters  were  on  their 
way  home.  Gina  was  stricken  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  Dan  would  be  waiting  for  her.  How 
could  she  tell  him  what  Clark  had  told  her? 
How  could  she  tell  him  that  Clark  had  let  him 
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live  all  the  time  since  Estelle  died  under  the 
shadow  of  a  lie? 

She  went  into  the  house  quietly  and  ran  to 
put  her  arms  around  him. 

"Fine  thing,"  he  pretended  to  grumble,  his 
lips  against  her  ear.  "Come  home  and  no 
wife!  In  Vermont  they  say  a  home  without  a 
wife  is  like  a  griddlecake  without  molasses." 

She  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  choked  sound 
she  made  was  a  sob.  He  held  her  away  from 
him,  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  asked,  "What 
on  earth?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  now.  It's  all  so  mixed  up." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me.  I  think  I  know. 
Lucy  came  to  you  with  a  story  about  Estelle. 
After  I  saw  Greg  yesterday  I  was  sure  she'd 
behave  badly.  That's  it,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  more  than  that,"  she  said  slowly.  She 
put  her  hand  in  his  and  remembered  that  it 
was  so  that  Clark  and  Stella  had  sat.  She  had 
pitied  them,  but  now  her  heart  ached  for  Dan. 

"I  was  a  fool  not  to  tell  you  myself.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  bring  Estelle  into  our  lives. 
She  was  always  determined  to  hurt  anyone  I 
cared  for.  She  tried  again  and  again  to  make 
trouble  for  me  with  Clark  and  Stella.  She 
was  unhappy.  I  never  knew  why  she  was  so 
unhappy.  Soon  after  we  were  married  I  knew 
that  I  had  never  loved  her.  She  was  vivid  and 
brittle  and  gay,  but  she  was  restless  and  cruel 
and  when  she  laughed  it  was  to  hurt  someone. 
Her  doctor  told  me  that  a  man  who  doesn't 
love  his  wife  always  feels  guilty.  That's  wh\ 
I  tried  to  " 

"You  weren't  guilty  of  anything."  Gina  was 
fiercely  protective.  "Oh,  all  that  is  past, 
darling.  But  it  was  about  the  time  that  Estelle 
died  that  Lucy  talked  most.  She  tried  to  tell 
me  you  knew  she  was  dead  when  you  left  the 
house." 

He  gave  a  short,  angry  laugh.  "What  else 
did  Lucy  tell  you?  I'm  sure  she  made  a  thor- 
ough job  of  it." 

Gina  repeated  slowly,  painfully  the  things 
Lucy  had  said.  Then  she  added,  "I  went  to  see 
Stella." 

Dan  moved  a  little  away  from  her. 

She  said  quickly,  "Clark  was  going  to  write 
you  before  they  went  to  Europe.  He  said  he 
wanted  you  to  know  that  Estelle  never  meant 
to  kill  herself.  It  was  a  trick  to  make  Clark 
go  away  with  her."  She  repeated  what  Clark 
had  said.  When  she  finished  Dan  was  silent 
for  a  long  time. 

"Poor  Clark!"  he  said  at  last.  "Estelle 
didn't  care  anything  about  him.  She  never 
cared  for  anyone  in  her  life."  He  was  staring 
down  at  the  floor,  hurt  and  angry.  "Estelle 
hated  Stella.  I  remember  when  she  tore  her 
garden  out  by  the  roots  because  Stella's  was 
prettier.  Stella  was  all  the  things  she  wanted 
to  be,  the  things  you  are" — he  looked  up — 
"beautiful,  and  good  and  kind.  Why  did  this 
have  to  happen,  when  I  thought  she  was  out 
of  my  life  forever?" 

Delia  came  to  announce  dinner.  At  the 
table  Dan  tried  to  smile,  Gina  tried  to  make 
lighthearted  conversation,  but  they  were  too 
unhappy  to  pretend  successfully. 

When  they  went  out  to  the  terrace  for 
coffee  Dan  said,  "I'm  going  over  to  see  Clark. 
I  must  tell  him  that  the  doctor  said  even  if  I'd 
gone  into  Estelle 's  room  I  probably  couldn't 
have  saved  her.  The  sleeping  pills  and  the 
drinks  she'd  had  made  a  deadly  poison.  By 
the  time  Clark  came  there  wasn't  a  chance." 

"How  could  Lucy  "  Gina  began. 

"1  don't  know  how  that  woman's  mind 
works.  Come  on,  let's  drive  over  to  Clark's. 
Don't  want  to  get  there  too  late.  He  goes  to 
bed  early  during  the  week." 

"I  think  he'd  rather  see  you  alone." 

"I  want  you  to  come  with  me,  dear.  Don't 
worry.  Clark  and  I  are  old  friends." 

Gina  did  worry  until  Clark  opened  the 
door  to  them.  He  stood  straighter,  his  color 
was  better.  He  said,  "Hello,  Dan,  Gina." 
Stella  looked  up  from  her  chair.  A  shade  of 
apprehension  crossed  her  face,  but  when  Dan 
kissed  her  cheek  she  relaxed. 

"How  about  a  nightcap  all  around?"  Dan 
asked,  "ril  help  you  make  'em,  Clark.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  a  call  I  had  from  Jack 
Jones  this  morning." 

When  the  men  left  the  room  Stella  said, 
dabbing  at  her  eyes,  "They  understand  each 
other.  Dan  knows  what  an  awful  burden  it 
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has  been  to  Clark.  Sometimes  I  envy  men, 
the  good  ones;  they  have  a  tolerance  we 
women  never  seem  to  achieve."  She  looked 
away  from  Gina  as  she  said  sadly,  "I  went  to 
see  Lucy.  I  told  her  that  since  Greg  has  an 
opportunity  to  go  abroad  she  must  be  cou- 
rageous and  go  with  him.  1  said  that  even  if 
she  stayed  on  the  Road  she  would  find  it  so 
changed  that  it  wouldn't  be  the  same  place  to 
her  any  more.  She  knew  what  I  meant.  She 
agreed  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go 
with  Greg.  Wc  both  cried  a  little,  remembering 
the  happy  times  we'd  had  once." 

When  the  men  came  in,  Gina  looked  at 
Clark,  saw  that  the  lines  in  his  face  were 
smoothed,  his  eyes  bright  with  interest.  He 
said,  "Stella,  Dan  tells  me  Lnoch  and  young 
Jack  have  struck  up  quite  a  friendship.  Jack 
doesn't  want  to  commute;  it  seems  Jill  will  be 
in  a  wheel  chair  for  a  long  time.  I£noch  will 
never  be  able  to  do  heavy  work  again.  IMe's  de- 
cided to  make  Jack  a  partner.  Hetween  'em 
they'll  carry  out  the  plans  that  Clem  and  Cireg 
had,  build  some  houses  on  his  land  and  sell 
them.  They'll  need  some  money  to  get  started. 
Dan  thought  that  he  and  I  could  help  them 
out.  Julian's  already  paid  l-noch's  back  taxes." 

"When  Jack  called  me  this  morning  he  told 
me  he'd  always  wanted  to  be  a  carpenter," 
Dan  said.  "He'll  work  with  (he  contractor,  see 
that  the  houses  are  honestly  built.  He's  a  smart 
boy." 

They  talked  a  few  moments  more  before 
Dan  stood  up,  stretched.  "I  can  hear  that  alarm 
clock  ringing,  can't  you,  Clark?  See  you  on 
the  train." 

When  they  passed  the  Hurdick  house  on 
their  way  home,  (iina  said,  "Stella  says  Lucy 
is  going  to  Paris  with  Cireg." 

"That's  good."  Dan  was  very  tired,  but  it 
was  a  relaxed,  pleasant  tireilness,  It  was  good 
to  be  going  back  to  Ihe  house  that  I  stelle  had 
left  forever.  Ciina  would  make  a  happy  home 
for  him  (here. 

M  Hie  put  a  plate  of  ham,  eggs  and  corn 
bread  in  front  of  I  noch.  "Well,  I'm  home," 
he  said  comfortably.  "I  didn't  git  as  good 
ealin'  as  this  in  the  hospital.  Better  call 
Rut  hie." 

"Since  she's  had  Curly  slie'd  rather  play 
wi(h  him  than  eat.  Never  couki  ligure  out  how 
Mrs.  Burdick  come  to  give  him  to  her.  I 
thought  she  loved  that  little  dog  like  it  was  her 
baby." 

"If  I'd  been  here  I'd've  told  her  we  couldn't 
take  him,"  Lnoch  said  slowly. 

"Shouldn't  I  have  took  him,  Lnoch?" 
Millie's  face  puckered  in  dismay. 

"Sure,  you  did  all  right.  Past  is  past,  no 
use  mullin'  it  over." 

Ruthie  came  into  the  room,  talking  o\er  her 
shoulder  to  Curly,  who  followed  at  her  heels. 
She  smiled  at  Lnoch  and  Millie,  a  nioie  aware, 
brighter  smile  than  I'noch  remembered  before 
he  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  When  she  sat  at 
the  table  she  moved  a  chair  beside  hers  for 
Curly  to  jump  on. 

"Good  Curly."  she  said  carefully,  looking 
from  her  father  to  her  mother  for  approbation. 

"I  seen  Mrs.  LIkin  on  the  Road.  She  wants 
to  take  Ruthie  to  see  a  doctor  in  Turnerville. 
New  feller  there.  I  said,  "Mebbe."' 

"She  don't  play  with  her  dolls  no  more. 
Seems  like  she  knows  she's  a  big  girl  now." 
Millie  burst  out  with  more  daring  than  she'd 
ever  shown,  "She  might  get  like  she  should  be 
if  yuh'd  let  Mrs.  Elkin  take  her  to  the  doctor, 
Enoch." 

"I  said,  'Mebbe.'"  Enoch's  voice  was  stem 
and  Millie  got  up  hastily  to  take  her  plate  to 
the  sink.  It  would  be  worse  than  cutting  off 
Enoch's  right  arm  to  send  Ruthie  away,  but  if 
it  meant  she'd  get  well,  be  like  other  girls, 
they'd  have  to  do  it.  He  came  to  stand  beside 
her.  "I'll  do  what's  best  fer  her;  you  know 
that,  Millie." 

Enoch  stood  on  the  back  steps  before  he 
went  down  to  the  garden.  The  sun  was  bril- 
liant, but  the  summer  heat  had  gone  out  of  it. 
He  took  a  deep  breath  of  the  frosty  air,  could 
smell  the  apples  ripening  on  his  trees.  Summer 
was  the  time  commuters  liked  best,  but  a  real 
Yankee  called  the  fall  of  the  year  his  own. 

But  this  fall  wasn't  the  same  as  other  falls. 
Too  much  had  happened  on  Skilley  Road.  He 
wasn't  sure  that  he  belonged  where  he  found 
himself,  his  land  cut  up,  building  a  house  on 


the  pasture  to  sell,  in  business  with  young  Jack 
as  a  partner.  Sometimes  he  felt  he'd  been  pro- 
pelled by  a  force  he  couldn't  withstand. 

A  man  ought  to  do  things  his  way,  he 
thought.  He  picked  up  a  basket  and  started 
down  toward  the  garden.  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Mason  had  told  him  he  was  better  off  than 
he'd  ever  been  before,  but  it  was  in  his  blood 
to  resist  change. 

/  guess  Mr.  Moore  was  right,  he  thought, 
pulling  the  red  tomatoes,  looking  through  the 
corn  for  golden  ears,  bending  down  to  pick  up 
the  yellow  squash.  I'm  cantankerous — horn 
cantankerous,  live  cantankerous  and  aim  to  die 
cantankerous. 

Julian  and  Marina  were  on  their  terrace. 
She  was  half  dozing  in  the  noonday  sun.  He 
was  turning  the  pages  of  a  manuscript  he  had 
used  as  his  excuse  for  not  going  to  his  office. 

"Listen  to  this,"  he  said  suddenly.  "Here's 
how  the  latest  boy-wonder-writer-of-life-in- 
the-raw  describes  the  feelings  of  a  young 
woman  who  is  going  to  have  a  baby.  Naturally 
she  isn't  married,  and  she  couldn't  care  less. 
I  don't  know  whether  she's  talking  in  her 
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sleep,  to  herself  or  to  her  psychiatrist.  She 
says,  'I  was  put  on  earth  to  propagate,  that's 
why  I  feel  good.  I'm  doing  the  big  important 
thing,  I'm  having  the  baby.  I'm  the  one  who 
really  counts.' " 

"Julian" — Marina  sat  up — "you  wouldn't 
publish  such — such  tripe?" 

"The  point  isn't  whether  I'd  publish  it.  The 
point  is,  do  women  feel  they  put  a  man  in  his 
place  because  they  are  the  ones  who  carry 
on  the  race?" 

"Darling,  I  wondered  when  we'd  come  to 
this."  She  made  an  impudent  face  at  him. 
"You're  jealous.  You're  afraid  that  I'm  think- 
ing more  of — of  the  baby  than  I  am  of  you, 
maybe  already  more  in  love  with  him." 

"Rot,"  Julian  growled.  "I  ask  you  a  simple, 
academic  question  and  you  turn  it  into  a  silly 
accusation  against  me.  And,  incidentally, 
don't  refer  to  the  coming  event  as  'him.'  It  is 
still  possible  it's  'she,'  or  'they.'" 

"Mothers  always  think  of  their  first  babies 
as  'he.'"  She  smiled  demurely.  "They  want  to 
reproduce  their  sun  god.  I'd  adore  a  replica 
of  you." 

"I  wonder  if  he'll  want  to  come  in  with  me : 
House  and  House."  Julian  laughed.  "Sounds 
like  a  suburban  development,  doesn't  it? 
He'll  probably  hate  books,  won't  even  learn 
to  read,  do  his  lessons  visually  on  TV. 
Marina,  we  should  have  given  this  thing  some 
thought.  We  didn't  know  what  we  were  get- 
ting into." 

"Keep  this  up,  Julian,"  Marina  said  crossly, 
"and  we'll  both  have  a  nervous  breakdown 
before  we  have  a  son,  and/or.  I'm  driving 
Fran  to  Turnerville.  You  stay  here  and 
worry." 

He  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  said,  "Sure  I 
worry.  I'm  gritting  my  teeth  now  to  keep  from 


saying  'Drive  carefully.'  I  think  I'll  walk  over 
and  see  how  Jack's  coming  with  the  new 
house.  Then  I'll  go  down  and  see  Jill.  When 
you  come  back  pick  me  up  there." 

Julian  walked  slowly  down  SkiUey  Road. 
The  lane  that  led  to  the  pasture  had  been 
widened  to  make  room  for  trucks  that  carried 
lumber  and  supplies.  He  heard  hammering, 
men's  voices  shouting  to  one  another,  finally 
came  in  sight  of  the  skeleton  of  the  new 
house. 

"Hi,  Jack,"  he  called. 

Jack  threw  down  a  hammer.  "Hi,  Julian. 
What  are  you  doing  at  home?" 

"Torturing  Marina,  or  at  least  trying  to. 
She  had  enough  of  me  and  went  off  to  Turner- 
ville with  Fran." 

"Clem  still  on  the  wagon?" 

"He  was  this  weekend.  I  saw  him  reach  for 
a  drink,  then  he  turned  a  funny  color  and  put 
it  down.  He  acted  as  if  he'd  seen  a  ghost.  I 
don't  suppose  we'll  ever  know  what  made  him 
quit  drinking.  How's  Jill?" 

"Better.  She  managed  to  cook  dinner  last 
night  before  I  got  home,  made  her  feel  swell. 
Everyone's  been  bringing  in  food,  but  she 
likes  to  do  things  for  herself.  She's  always 
been  independent.  That's  made  it  harder  for 

her  than   "  He  looked  away.  "What  do 

you  think  of  the  house?" 

"Looks  great.  How  long  before  it's  fin- 
ished?" 

"Couple  of  months,  if  we're  lucky.  It  should 
be  on  the  market  before  Christmas." 

They  went  over  the  business  situation  for  a 
while,  then  Julian  said,  "I  thought  I'd  go 
down  the  Road  and  see  Jill.  Think  she  wants 
company?" 

"She'd  love  it.  I'll  be  home  at  five.  Best 
thing  about  this  job,  no  train  to  catch.  I  get 
up  an  hour  later,  get  home  an  hour  sooner." 

"See  you,"  Julian  said  casually. 

"Julian,  what  are  you  doing  on  the  Road?" 
Jill  asked,  when  he  crossed  the  lawn  to  the 
terrace  where  she  sat  with  Gina  and  Margot. 
Jill  was  looking  very  pretty,  her  red  hair  tied 
back  with  a  green  ribbon,  the  lines  of  strain 
gone  from  her  face. 

"You  girls  making  snide  remarks  about 
husbands?"  Julian  asked  suspiciously. 

"We  do  mention  our  husbands  now  and 
again,"  Gina  said,  "but  we're  very  compli- 
mentary." 

"Build  'em  up  when  you're  out  and  knock 
'em  down  when  you're  home,"  Julian  smiled 
at  Gina.  "Dan  tells  me  that  your  brother  and 
his  family  are  coming  for  Christmas." 

"Yes,  we're  going  to  give  them  a  New  Eng- 
land Christmas.  I'll  need  a  lot  of  advice.  It 
will  be  my  first  New  England  Christmas  too." 

"You've  no  idea  what  fun  we  have,"  Jill 
said  enthusiastically.  "We  go  into  the  woods 
and  cut  our  own  trees  and  get  ground  pine 
and  holly  and  mistletoe.  We  decorate  our 
houses  inside  and  out.  Everyone  has  a  party." 
Suddenly  her  voice  fell.  "Of  course  this  Christ- 
mas won't  be  quite  the  same  with  the  Masons 
and  Burdicks  gone  and  1   "  She  swal- 
lowed, then  said  carefully,  "I  probably  won't 
have  my  party." 

"You  will,"  Margot  said  positively.  She 
stood  up,  went  over  to  pat  Jill's  red  hair.  "I 
must  get  home.  The  boys  will  be  back  from 
school.  They  eat  so  much  that  I  wonder  if  we 
really  are  saving  money  by  sending  them  to 
public  school.  But  it's  heaven  to  have  them  at 
home." 

"I  must  go,  too,"  Gina  said.  There  was  a 
radiant  glow  in  her  voice  as  she  added,  "Dan 
will  be  home  soon." 

When  Jill  and  Julian  were  alone  Jill  said, 
"Everyone's  so  kind.  1  don't  really  deserve  it., 
you  know.  I  asked  for  this  that  time  at  the 
Burdicks'  party  when  I  said  I'd  had  enough 
of  today  and  tomorrow." 

"You  didn't  mean  it,"  Julian  said  gently. 
"We  all  say  things  we  don't  mean."  He 
reached  over,  squeezed  her  hand.  He  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  saw  a  car  coming  over  the 
hill.  "Thank  whatever  gods  there  be,  Marina's 
made  it  back  safely  to  Skilley  Road." 

Jack  came  through  the  gate  with  Marina 
and  Fran.  He  bent  to  kiss  Jill,  asked,  "Every- 
thing O.K.?" 

"I'm  tired,"  Marina  confessed.  "Hate  to 
admit  it,  but  my  young  man  is  demanding  a 
slowdown.  I  think  Julian  wants  a  young  lady, 


although  he  said  he'd  like  to  take  his  son  into 
the  firm." 

"Maybe  his  daughter  would  want  to  go  into 
the  firm,"  Jill  suggested. 

"Oh,  no."  Marina  explained  so  positively 
that  Jill  gave  her  a  startled  look :  "I  mean  it's 
so  darned  satisfying  to  be  a  wife  I  couldn't 
bear  for  her  to  miss  it." 

Fran  asked,  "Has  anyone  had  a  letter  from 
Lucy?  We  heard  in  Turnerville  that  their 
house  is  sold." 

"Poor  Lucy,"  Jill  said.  "I  can't  imagine  her 
away  from  her  own  place,  living  in  Paris." 

I  had  a  note  from  her,"  Marina  said.  "She 
isn't  going  to  Paris  until  next  summer.  She's 
taking  care  of  an  old  aunt  of  hers  who  fell  and 
broke  her  hip.  When  I  think  of  Lucy  I  remem- 
ber my  grandmother  saying  " 

Julian  interrupted  her.  "Quote  grandma, 
unquote." 

"Well,  I  do  think  what  she  said  is  true  of 
Lucy:  'If  she'd  had  love  she  would  have  been 
loving.'" 

"I  should  go  home,"  Fran  said  suddenly. 
"Clem  will  be  there  any  minute."  A  look  of 
maternal  tolerance  crossed  her  face  as  she 
added,  "Since  he's  stopped  drinking  he  doesn't 
like  to  be  alone  in  the  house."  She  smiled. 
She  had  never  told  Clem  that  it  was  Ruthie 
and  not  a  specter  he'd  seen  the  last  time  he 
had  a  drink. 

When  Jack  and  Jill  were  alone  she  asked 
seriously,  "You  really  like  living  out  here, 
don't  you?" 

"I  do."  Jack  moved  closer  to  her,  took  her 
hand  in  his.  "It  makes  me  feel  important  to 
build  a  house — a  nail  here,  a  board  there  and 
before  you  know  it  the  roof's  on.  I  never  felt 
I  was  doing  much  at  the  agency."  He  laughed 
ruefully.  "Maybe  I  wasn't." 

"It's  easy  to  get  off  the  track."  She  looked 
away  from  him.  "We're  lucky  to  be  on  it 
again." 

They  sat  silently  watching  the  sunset  glow 
in  the  red  and  yellow  leaves  of  the  Mr.-and- 
Mrs.  trees.  A  purple  haze  lay  on  the  hills,  the 
wind  was  fragrant  with  the  earthy  scent  of 
asters  and  chrysanthemums,  and  wild  grapes 
rifxjned  in  the  woodlands. 

At  last  Jill  said,  with  a  catch  in  her  throat, 
"It's  a  crazy  thing  to  say,  but  I'm  completely 
happy  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  not  slap- 
happy  but  contented-happy."  She  held  tight 
to  his  hand  for  an  instant,  then  said  briskly, 
"Darling,  light  the  fireplace  while  I  get  dinner. 
Don't  come  in  the  kitchen  until  I  call  you.  To- 
night I'm  going  to  manage  all  by  myself." 

In  the  Moores'  living  room,  Dan,  prodding 
at  a  recalcitrant  fire,  watched  it  suddenly 
blaze  and  announced  proudly,  "Absolutely 
no  one  can  make  a  better  fire  than  your  hus- 
band does,  Mrs.  Moore." 

"It's  a  lovely  fire."  Curled  in  the  depths  of  a 
deep  armchair,  Gina  watched  the  blue  and 
scarlet  flames  leaping  toward  the  wide  chim- 
ney, breathed  the  pungent  fragrance  of  apple- 
wood  smoke.  "Makes  me  want  to  purr." 

"Must  have  put  butter  on  your  paws  when 
I  brought  you  home."  Dan  laughed.  "That's 
the  New  England  way  to  make  a  kitten  con- 
tented in  a  new  place." 

"I'm  so  contented  that  I  can't  remember 
what  it  was  like  to  live  anywhere  but  here"— 
she  quirked  an  eyebrow  at  him — "with  you, 
of  course,  darling." 

"Good  wives  should  feel  that  way." 

After  a  moment  Gina  said,  "I'm  making  the  ! 
guest  room  a  nursery  for  Joel's  children." 

"It  will  be  fun  having  children  in  the  house." 
He  looked  down  at  her,  remembering  the  ,1 
morning  he'd  pictured  her  with  his  child  in  ' 
her  arms.  But  then  he  had  been  haunted  by 
remorse,  fear  that  he'd  been  in  some  way  re-- 
sponsible  for  Estelle's  death.  He  couldn't  have 
asked  his  children  to  share  that  guilt,  now  he 
was  able  to  pity  Estelle  and  forget  her.  In  the 
room  that  belonged  to  Gina  and  him  now 
even  the  scent  of  the  musky  perfume  had  been 
swept  away  by  clean,  fresh  air. 

In  a  short  time  there  were  no  lights  in  the 
houses  on  Skilley  Road.  The  moon  and  stars 
rode  high  in  a  cloudless  sky.  An  owl  hooting, 
a  dog's  staccato  bark  were  the  only  sounds 
until  from  Enoch's  house  to  the  Joneses' 
house-made-from-a-barn,  the  clangor  of  alarm 
clocks  heralded  the  start  of  the  new  day.  en: 


EASY  CAKE  DECORATING  TUBES 


Now,  Gold  Medal  offers  you  the  brand- 
^^^^^      new  Kay-Dec  Cake  Decorating  Tubes! 
J^^^^^     They're  truly  easy  to  use— fun,  too!  Offer 
m  :5  mB     details  are  with  specially-marked  Gold 
^  Medal  sacks  .  .  .  along  with  exciting 

V  decorating  ideas  and  cake  recipes! 

V    Of  course,  with  Gold  Medal— you  always 
^^^^^^3        bake  a  "flower"  of  a  treat  .  .  .  because 
Gold  Medal  itself  is  the  "flower"  of  the 
'^eWjCAOcksA^  wheat.  That's  the  very  finest  part  of  the 
el Gmwrai Mtii«.inc    whcat  for  better  bakings! 
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Brand-new  Kay-Dec  Decorating  Tube  contains 
5-oz.  tinted,  creamy  sugar  icing! 

Really  easy  to  use!  Just  attach  decorating  tip  — 
then  squeeze  out  your  even-textured  icing ! 
No  mess  — no  sticky  fingers  — no  wasted  icing! 

With  the  decorating  tips,  you  can  write  greetings 
and  make  an  endless  variety  of  lovely  designs! 

J  Easy  directions  included  — for  decorating  all  kinds  of 
p   party  cakes!  Or  you  can  create  your  own  designs! 

For  Offer  Details . . .  plus  Cake  Recipes  and  Decorating  Ideas  — 
SEE  SPECIALLY-MARKED  SACKS 
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NEHIBUMO  NEW! 


BAKE  IT  BETTER 


-  THE  liitcheri- tested  flour 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


TAKE  A 


Oool?^^  I  CmiBe  wifliOoke! 


DELIGHT  GUESTS  WITH  EASY-TO-FIX  DISHES  FROM  ABROAD. ..AND  COCA-COLA, THE  WORLD-WIDE  FAVORITE! 


ALOHA  CASSEROLE  (Shrimp  and  Spinach  Caaserole).  A  superb  seafood  (lish  that 
jjui'sts  will  talk  aliout  for  days.  To  J  cans  of  condi'iiscd  cream  of  mushroom  soup  add 
1  cup  sour  cream,  1  cup  sliced  mushrooms,  '  2  eup  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  \  i  tsp. 


dry  mustard.  Heat,  then  stir  in  2  cups  of  cooked  shrimp.  Layer  in  serving  dish  with 
1  11).  cooked  spinach.  Garnish  with  toasted  coconut.  Serves  6.  This  "specialty"  is 
reaWy  special  served  with  the  cold  crisp  taste  of  Coke  that  so  deeply  satisfies. 


SMORGASBORD  SANDWICH  (Boiled  Beef  Sandwich).  On  but-  PIZZA  ITALIANA  (Multi-topping  pizza).  Make  a  pie  from  CHILI  CON  CARNE  MEXICALI  (Chili  Beans  with  Corn).  MiX 

tered  bread,  put  a  slice  of  boiled  beef,  top  with  tomato  slices,  pizza  mix  then  top  each  quarter  with  1)  sliced  mush-  1  can  chili  con  carne  with  2  cups  whole  kernel  corn,  1  cup 

shredded   horseradish,  pickle   relish.   Serve  with   ice-cold  rooms,  2)  mozzarella  cheese,  3)  anchovies,  4)  sliced  ripe  water,  sliced  ripe  olives.  Alternate  chili  mixture  with 

Coca-Cola.  The  cheerful  lift  of  Coke  is  so  bright  and  lively  olives.  Remember— nothing  beats  a  Coke  with  pizza.  The  corn  chips  in  greased  casserole.  Bake  in  350°  oven  30 

it  makes  the  whole  meal  more  fun.  refreshment  of  Coca-Cola  makes  it  a  favorite  with  any  food,  minutes.  Peppery  dishes  taste  best  teamed  with  Coca-Cola. 


Mealtime  or  anytime,  be  really  refreshed... 

serve  Coke! 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


COPrWT.HT    (£1    l<.*->  fMf    COCA-COL*  COM 
"COk£"  is  a  RtOISTEREO  TRAOC-MAfi 


KING   •  REGUUR 

Get  Coke  in  King  Size,  too.  Now  available  almost  everywhere. 


Clyde  built  the  house  and  garage.  "/  watched  the  contractor  who  was  build- 
ing next  door  and  learned  a  lot."  He  also  built  the  ''gym"  and  swings  for 
the  children.  Worried  by  Danny's  frequent  falls,  Bev  took  her  bruised  son 
to  the  doctor.  Latter  s  diagnosis  :  "He's  just  suffering  from  being  all  boy." 

We  are 

Just 

A\^erage'' 

'  I  don  t  try  to  save  money  just  to  save''  says  Clyde  Beck. 

'Tm  too  young  and  have  too  many  present  responsibilities 
for  that.  We  save  for  college  for  the  children 

and  toward  buying  something 
that  will  make  life  better  for  our  family. " 

HOW 

AMMICA 


By  NELLE  KEYS  BELL,  Photographs  hv  DAN  WEINEK 

NO,  no,  no!"  Whooping  and  splashing  in  the  kitchen  sinic,  six- 
teen-month-old Gary   Lynn   Beci<  protests  against  leaving 
his  bath. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  Mr.  Murphy,"  his  mother  says  firmly.  "He'll  be 
here  soon."  In  one  gesture  Beverly  Beck,  small-boned,  pretty,  fragile- 
looking,  plucks  her  hefty  son  into  a  huge  towel  and  deposits  him  on 
the  kitchen  counter.  Seconds  later  he  is  dried,  powdered,  and  but- 
toned into  a  crisp  white  shirt  and  miniature  blue  shorts.  "Ooooh,  you 
sweet  thing!"  Bev  nuzzles  his  white-gold  hair.  "Now  stay  clean."  She 
calls  through  the  wide  window  to  Danny,  four,  who  is  industriously 
"plowing"  the  driveway  with  his  tractor,  replica  of  the  real  one  on  his 
grandfather's  farm,  "Time  for  your  bath.  Danny.  And  tell  Cynthia 
she  can  take  hers  in  the  basement  shower." 

By  3:30  everybody  is  fresh  and  clean.  Cynthia,  eight,  wears  a 
dainty  pink  cotton  which  duplicates  Bcv's;  Danny's  blond  head 
gleams  above  a  loud  red  shirt.  Bev  takes  a  quick  look  through  the 
spotless  living  and  dining  rooms  to  see  that  everything  is  in  order.  Ob- 
viously this  is  a  moment  of  importance  in  the  Beck  family. 

Then  a  car  pulls  up  under  the  huge  linden  trees  that  overhang 
1809  Decatur  Street,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

"Here's  daddy!"  Danny  calls. 

Tall,  good-looking  Clyde  Beck  hugs  the  kids,  says  to  Bev,  "My, 
you  look  pretty,  hon,"  and  heads  for  the  basement. 

"This  is  the  best  part  of  the  day  for  me,"  Bev  tells  you.  "Somehow 
everything  is  more  fun,  everything  goes  smoother  when  Clyde's  here. 
We  all  try  real  hard  to  be  cleaned  up  when  he  gets  home,  and  I  want 
the  house  to  be  straight.  A  man  who's  worked  hard  all  day  has  a  right 
to  expect  to  see  a  clean  house,  a  pleasant  family.  Once  in  a  while  I'm 
really  pushed  with  work  and  can't  get  freshened  up;  but  I  have  it  in 
the  back  of  my  mind  and  it  makes  me  uncomfortable  and  cross." 
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Siiiroiiiulcd  by  his  own  llircc,  Clyde's  eyes  f;row  nioisi  when  he  ihinks 

oj  other  eliildi  en  (ihandoiied  hy  their  parents. 

"Thai's  something  I'll  never  nnderslcind.  how  anybody 

can  have  a  child  and  not  simply  hive  that  child." 


Sianniertinie  finds  the  Beck  s  dinini;  in  the  hack  yard,  with 
Clyde  presiding;  over  the  f;rill  he  and  Bev  nave  themselves 
for  their  last  anniversary.  He  doesn't  have  to  buy  hickory  chips 
for  the  nrill :  he  and  "a  friend  with  a  forest"  cut  and 
seasoned  a  hickory  tree,  no  and  chop  more  chips  as  needed. 


After  working  ten  years  with  his  company 
Clyde  was  offered  a  choice  of  several 

handsome  ^ifts  for  men.  He  chose  instead 
a  necklace  and  earrings  for  Bev. 


"Mostly  they  all  come  to  meet  me  at  the  plant" — Clyde,  having  , 
showered  in  the  basement,  emerges  in  fresh  sport  shirt  and  slacks — 
"and  I  like  that.  That  old  car  looked  mighty  lonesome  and  empty 
when  I  went  out  to  it  this  afternoon." 

Their  family  and  their  home  are  the  focus  of  Clyde  and  Bev- 
erly's life.  "I  don't  do  anything  that  would  seem  interesting  to 
anybody  else,"  Clyde  says.  "Don't  have  any  hobbies  or  anything 
like  that.  Bev  is  active  in  the  P.T.A.  and  the  Brownies  and  her 
church  circle,  and  she's  Cynthia's  class  mother,  but  I  just  like  to 
work  around  home  and  be  with  Beverly  and  our  children.  I  guess 
all  children  are  nice,  but  ...  I  don't  know  how  to  say  what  I  mean, 
but  there's  something  about  your  own  children" — he  gestures  mutely 
and  looks  at  you  with  moisture  in  his  eyes — "your  own  children!" 

Clyde  and  Beverly  are  also  proud  of  their  home,  which,  except 
for  foundation,  plastering  and  roof,  they  built  themselves.  "It's  the 
first  house  with  a  bathroom  that  either  of  us  has  ever  lived  in,"  Bev- 
erly says.  "We  both  grew  up  in  very  moderate  circumstances  and 
never  had  anything  much ;  now  we  feel  downright  luxurious  with  the 
basement  shower  stall  and  the  bathroom  upstairs.  Funny,  though, 
we  all  prefer  the  basement  shower — Clyde  has  never  had  a  bath  in 
the  regular  bathroom.  After  Clyde  finished  our  house  he  installed 
bathrooms  for  both  his  parents  and  mine." 

The  Becks'  home  is  a  pleasant  frame  house  with  wide  windows, 
hardwood  floors,  an  inviting  front  porch,  and  a  150-foot  back  yard 
which  is  a  Mecca  for  most  of  the  children  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
are  five  rooms  in  all,  with  only  two  bedrooms,  because,  as  Clyde 
says,  "We  lost  our  first  baby,  and  after  five  years  of  marriage  we'd 


Finishiiif:  up  their  eveninf;  snack,  the  children  tnake  plans  for  Easier. 

The  Easter  Bunny  usually  brin/^'s  candy  ef;gs  in  a  cowboy  hat, 
a  drum  or  maybe  a  sand  bucket — never  just  a  plain 
old  basket.  "Since  we  ijot  older,"  Danny  explains,  "the  bunny  depends 
on  us  to  boil  and  dye  our  own  real  eggs — then  he  hides  them. 

We  have  all  the  fun  and  he  does  all  the  work." 


Bev,  a  meticulous  housekeeper,  says, 
"As  a  kid,  I  was  a  real  tomboy. 

All  I  wanted  to  do  was 
climb  trees  and  play  baseball. 
When  Clyde  and  I  were  married 
my  dad  told  mother,  '  That  poor  boy  ; 
she'll  make  him  the  worst  home 
you've  ever  seen  I'  But  now 
even  dad  brags  on  my  housekeeping." 


about  given  up  hope  of  having  children,  so  we  thought  two  would 
be  plenty  But  we'd  outgrown  the  house  before  we  even  got  it  fin- 
ished." He  casts  a  teasing  look  at  Bev  and  says,  "I  guess  I'll  just 
have  to  build  another  one." 

"Oh,  no!"  Bev  says  firmly.  "I  don't  ever  want  another  house.  It 
makes  me  sad  just  to  think  of  giving  up  this  one — we've  got  so  much 
work  and  happiness  tied  up  in  it.  When  you  get  the  den  fixed  for  the 
boys  in  the  basement,  we'll  have  plenty  of  room." 

Both  Clyde  and  Beverly  grew  up  in  Decatur,  where  his  father 
drove  a  truck  for  a  construction  company  and  her  father  worked  for 
j  the  Wabash  Railroad  until  he  had  a  heart  attack  last  year;  he  now 
runs  a  "fix-it"  shop  in  his  garage.  Clyde  and  Bev's  older  brother 
were  friends  and  Bev  tells  you  now,  "Even  though  Clyde  was  one  of 
the  big  boys,  I  still  remember  that  he  was  always  sort  of  sweet  and 
respectful ;  and  1  remember  that  he  used  to  take  a  lot  of  kidding  from 
the  other  boys  because  when  they  would  be  daring  and  order  beer, 
Clyde  would  generally  have  a  glass  of  milk.  He's  never  been  one  to 
go  along  with  the  crowd;  he's  still  an  individualist  who  believes  in 
thinking  for  himself,  and  he  encourages  the  children  to  look  at  all 
sides  of  a  problem  and  then  make  up  their  own  minds.  Clyde  is  so 
gentle  and  good,  but  he  won't  say  something  just  because  he  thinks 
it's  what  you  want  to  hear;  he  says  what  he  thinks  is  n'glii.'' 

As  a  child,  Bev  was  always  "a  terrible  tomboy."  The  summer 
after  she  finished  eighth  grade  she  fibbed  about  her  age  (thirteen) 
and  got  a  job  as  car  hop  at  a  drive-in  restaurant.  The  next  summer 
she  worked  again,  as  a  waitress  in  a  drugstore;  that  fall  she  decided 
not  to  go  to  tenth  grade,  but  got  a  full-time  job  as  a  doctor's  recep- 
tionist. She  regrets  this  move  deeply:  "I'd  give  anything  now  to  have 
a  better  education,  but  back  then  the  only  thing  that  seemed  impor- 
tant was  to  be  able  to  buy  my  own  clothes  and  things  and  not  be 
dependent  on  dad  for  everything." 

Clyde  also  quit  high  school  in  junior  year  (he  won  his  diploma  by 
taking  National  Education  tests  after  his  return  from  the  Navy)  and 
started  to  machinist  school  under  the  NYA.  That  was  in  August, 
1941.  His  parents  had  moved  from  Decatur  to  a  rented  farm,  al- 
though his  father  still  worked  as  a  truck  driver  in  town.  In  September, 
1941,  his  father  lost  both  legs  when  his  truck  was  struck  by  a  train. 
Clyde  came  home  to  help  on  the  farm,  although  his  father  showed 
no  inclination  whatever  to  become  an  invalid.  "I  had  a  family  to 
support,"  Mr.  Beck,  a  strong-shouldered  man  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
tells  you.  "I  was  out  of  the  hospital,  healed,  in  six  weeks,  and  got  my 
firs»t  artificial  legs  in  about  four  months.  We  used  the  insurance  they 
paid  me  for  the  accident  to  buy  this  farm,  and  I've  worked  it  myself 
ever  since.  1  can  run  a  tractor  or  combine  as  well  as  anybody.  I  got 
behind  on  my  work  last  year  because  of  the  heavy  rains,  but  my 
com  crop  was  laid  by  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June."  He  pauses.  "I'm 
not  trying  to  tell  you  it's  all  been  sunshine.  But  I'm  a  lucky  man." 
He  lifts  his  muscular  arms.  "It  might  have  been  these." 

Clyde  adds  soberly,  "He  was  only  thirty-eight  when  the  accident 
happened — not  much  older  than  I  am  now.  It  sure  gives  a  man 
something  to  think  about.  Makes  you  wonder  how  well  you  could 
stand  up  to  a  thing  like  that." 

"Mother  Beck  has*pfenty  of  courage,  too,"  comments  Bev. 
"With  his  canes,  Clyde's  father  can't  lift  much,  so  she's  had  to  take 
on  a  lot  of  extra  work  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  her  housework. 
And  she  drives  the  school  bus,  which  is  no  easy  job  itself.  But  that 
woman  can  do  anything !  She  decided  that  she  wanted  a  built-in  cup- 
board in  her  dining  room,  so  instead  of  asking  Clyde  to  do  it,  she 
took  a  crowbar  and  broke  out  the  wall  into  the  pantry,  and  built  the 
:upboard  herself.  It  looks  as  good  as  if  a  cabinetmaker  had  done  it." 

Clyde  entered  the  Navy  in  January,  194.1,  for  almost  three  years 
3f  duty  as  water  tender.  On  a  home  leave  in  November,  1944,  he  sud- 
denly realized  that  Bev,  the  little  girl  he'd  seen  around  all  his  life, 
ivas  "grown  up."  They  started  dating,  and  twelve  days  later,  in  the 
sack  seat  of  the  car  which  Bev's  mother  was  driving,  he  proposed, 
iays  Clyde.  "I  wasn't  planning  to  get  married  for  about  ten  years, 
3ut  I  suddenly  heard  myself  asking,  'How  would  you  like  to  spend 
he  rest  of  your  life  with  a  fellow  like  me?'  Nobody  could  have  been 
nore  surprised  than  I  was !" 

"/  was,"  Bev  maintains.  "I  couldn't  get  a  word  out.  Finally  I  sort 
>f  gasped  'Yes,'  which  was  no  answer  at  all  to  what  he'd  asked" 

"The  important  thing  was  that  you  said  it."  Clyde  smiles.  "I've 
ilways  been  happy  about  it;  I  think  our  marriage  was  meant  to  be." 

All  this  momentous  discussion  went  on  without  the  knowledge  of 
Jev's  family  in  the  front  seat  and  they  decided  to  keep  their  en- 
lagement  a  secret  for  the  time  being.  "But  next  day,"  Bev  laughs, 
'that  big  thing  went  to  my  house  while  I  was  away  baby-sitting 
ind  asked  my  mother  for  my  ring  size!"  And  the  secret  was  out. 


''^  Clyde  is  the  best  man  in  the  world"  Bev  avers.  "When  I  backed  out 
with  the  car  door  open  and  tore  it  off,  I  cried  and  cried;  but  ail  he  said  was, 
'Now,  honey,  you  re  not  hurt  and  the  kids  aren't  hurt.  That  would  be  something 
to  cry  about,  but  this  isnt.  I  might  have  done  the  same  thing  myself."' 


They  hoped  to  be  married  in  June,  but  in  April  Clyde's  ship  put 
in  to  New  York;  he  asked  for  leave  to  get  married,  and  grabbed  a 
flight  home.  At  3  a.m.  he  called  Bev  from  Cleveland  and  said,  "How 
would  you  like  to  be  married  this  weekend?"  She  had  thought  he 
was  still  at  sea  and,  wakened  from  a  sound  sleep,  was  understand- 
ably confused;  she  managed,  however,  to  say  "Yes." 

They  were  married  at  the  First  Evangelistic  Lutheran  Church  in 
Decatur  that  weekend,  with  only  members  of  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies attending.  Clyde  was  twenty,  and  Bev  would  not  be  seventeen 
for  two  months,  yet  they  were  both  sure  that  this  was  right  for  them. 
Neither  has  ever  wavered  in  that  certainty.  x. 

They  honeymooned  in  Chicago  for  five  days,  which  was  all  the  ll?*,' 
time  Clyde  had  away  from  his  ship.  On  the  first  night  there  he  pro-  ERICA 
posed  that  they  have  a  drink  together  to  celebrate  "We  went  into  a  l  v  ts 

bar,"  Bev  remembers,  "and  a  painted  woman  came  over  and  asked 
to  see  Clyde's  ID  card.  Then  she  said,  'Sorry,  kids,  I  can't  serve  you.' 
We  were  so  humiliated,  but  we  started  to  walk  out  with  all  the  dig- 
nity we  could  muster.  Then  she  added,  'I  only  wish  I  were  sixteen 
again.'  I  know  now  that  she  was  being  kind,  but  right  then  I  nearly 
died  I  was  so  furious.  You  see,  I  was  sixteen!" 

Clyde  went  back  to  his  ship,  and  Bev  went  back  to  live  with 
her  parents,  and  got  a  job  in  the  five-and-ten.  She  carefully  saved 
her  wedding  finery,  and  in  June  met  Clyde  in  New  York  for  four- 
teen days.  "That  was  our  real  honeymoon."  she  says,  remembering. 
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"We  had  the  most  wonderful  time.  Did  just 
everything  from  a  trip  to  Coney  island  to  danc- 
ing at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  I  loved  New  York. 
I  remember  it  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  tasted 
fried  clams,  and  I  hardly  ate  anything  else! 
Even  had  them  for  breakfast  once.  I  love 
them,  but  haven't  tasted  them  since.  And,  for 
the  record,  we  did  have  that  celebrating  drink 
in  New  York;  after  all,  Clyde  was  twenty-one 
by  then." 

Clyde  remembers  that  magic  two  weeks 
with  equal  pleasure.  "It  was  kind  of  crazy;  we 
had  eight  hundred  dollars  and  we  spent  every 
cent  of  it  and  had  to  wire  my  dad  for  more 
money  (Bcv  repaid  it  later  from  her  Navy 
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allotment),  but  it  was  worth  it.  The  time  to 
do  things  like  tha-t  is  when  you  are  really 
young  and  can  enjoy  it.  I  couldn't  enjoy 
spending  money  on  nothing  now.  The  older  I 
get.  the  <;tronger  my  sense  of  responsibility 
seems  to  get.  But  I'll  never  be  sorry  about  that 
splurge — we'll  have  fun  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives  remembering  it." 

Clyde  is  a  pipe  fitter  at  the  A.  E.  Staley 
Company,  where  he  started  thirteen  years 
ago— three  days  after  he  came  home  from  the 
Navy  in  November,  1945 — as  an  extra  man. 
He  worked  as  a  general  laborer  and  shop's 
helper,  and  last  September  completed  a  four- 
year  apprenticeship  as  a  pipe  fitter.  He  now 
makes  S2.54  an  hour  and,  with  overtime  and 
holiday  work,  averages  $5600  a  year.  After 
completing  the  house,  he  also  worked  at  a 
gas  station  32  extra  hours  a  week  for  a  year  to 
earn  enough  to  buy  new  furniture — S2500 
worth.  "It  was  no  strain,"  he  comments. 
"There  would  be  a  rush  at  the  station  when  I 
got  there  right  after  work  at  the  plant,  but 
then  it  would  slack  off  and  I'd  have  time  now 
and  then  to  study  my  apprentice  course.  I  sort 
of  enjoyed  it,  except  that  I  never  had  any  time 
at  home  except  to  sleep." 

Clyde  likes  his  job  at  Staley's.  but  dreams 
of  owning  a  business  of  his  own  someday.  "I 
feel  kind  of  silly  saying  it,  because  I  don't 
even  know  what  kind  of  business  it  would  be, 
except  something  where  Bev  and  I  could  work 
together.  I  guess  I'm  not  really  ambitious  in 
the  sense  of  wanting  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 
What  I  make  now  is  O.K.  I  don't  mind  going 
without  certain  things:  for  instance,  I  kept  our 
last  car  eight  years.  It  got  us  where  we  wanted 
to  go.  By  the  time  Cynthia  is  in  junior  high 
I've  got  to  be  doing  better  than  I  am  now  I 
don't  want  to  embarrass  her  by  taking  her 
places  in  an  old  run-down  car  Like  when  she 
goes  to  dances  at  the  Y,  or  I  pick  her  up  after 
a  parly.  And  I  want  lo  be  able  to  get  her  nice 
dollies  and  the  other  things  that  will  matter 
to  her  then.  And  1  insist  that  she  finish  high 
schtxil.  I  don't  honestly  feel  that  college  is  as 
imporlant  for  a  woman  as  for  a  man,  but  if 
she  wants  to  go  to  college  and  is  serious  about 
it.  I'll  do  anything  in  my  power  to  help  her  The 
boys  I  delinilcly  want  to  finish  college.  I  don't 
plan  to  pay  all  their  expenses— I  think  they 
can  and  should  earn  pan.  And  each  child  has 
a  live-hundred-dollar  insurance  policy  and  a 
savings  fund  that  we  add  to  every  payday  we 
can.  But  if  llicir  studies  suffer  from  working, 
I'll  try  lo  go  all  the  way." 

Bev  quit  her  job  the  day  Clyde  came  home 
from  llie  Navy  in  l')45  and  has  worked  out- 
side the  home  for  only  two  brief  periods 
since.  The  first  ofthe.se  was  in  1948,  after  they 
had  lost  their  first  child  a  "blue  baby."  "I 
just  had  to  do  something  to  keep  my  mind 
occupied."  she  says,  "but  I  worked  only  a 
few  weeks.  Clyde  got  off  at  two-forty-five  then 
and  I  got  olT  at  four-thirty.  He  said  he  was 
just  lost  when  he  came  home  to  that  empty 
house;  said  the  time  was  a  century.  So  I  quit 
work."  Her  second  working  period  was  in 
1950,  when  she  worked  for  eleven  months  to 
help  pay  the  bank  loan  they  got  to  build  the 
basement  She  has  not  worked  since,  because 
she  wouldn't  think  of  leaving  the  children  and 
because  Clyde  would  be  'lost"  if  she  was  not 
home.' 

The  Becks'  first  home  was  two  rented 
rooms;  there  was  no  plumbing,  and  they  car- 
ried water  from  her  parents'  home  across  the 
street.  They  spent  their  accumulated  savings 
and  Clyde's  mustering-out  pay  for  used  fur- 
niture. "It  wasn't  much,  looking  back  at  it 
now,"  says  Bev.  "but  we  were  so  impatient  to 
have  our  own  home — we  thought  it  was  won- 
derful!" 

"It's  maybe  never  been  the  best."  Clyde 
puts  in,  "but  it  sure  has  been  fun." 

After  six  months  they  moved  into  a  small 
house  on  Clyde's  parents'  farm;  then,  six 
months  later,  they  bought  a  four-room  house 
on  North  Street.  This  house  had  no  bathroom, 
but  they  had  fine  large  plans  for  fixing  it  up. 
"We  had  so  many  dreams  about  that  house," 
Bev  says  quietly,  "until  we  lost  the  baby." 

Nineteen-year-old  Beverly  went  into  the 
hospital  for  her  first  baby  on  Christmas  night, 
1947,  and  Clyde  stayed  with  her  all  night  and 
all  the  next  day.  The  child,  a  little  girl,  was 
born  early  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  live 


through  the  day.  Bev  tells  you  quietly,  "I 
couldn't  stop  thinking,  'What  have  I  ever  done 
in  my  life  that  God  should  take  my  baby?' 
I  guess  1  was  awfully  young  and  awfully 
selfish,  because  I  was  thinking  only  of  myself 
and  my  loss.  Then  Clyde  put  his  head  down 
on  my  breast  and  broke  down  sobbing  I  felt 
so  ashamed — he'd  lost  as  much  as  I  had.  And 
I  just  said  to  myself,  'Now  you  just  hold  up 
your  head  and  try  to  make  it  easier  for 
Clyde.'" 

When  they  first  decided  to  build  their  own 
home,  Clyde  and  Bev  had  about  S2300  and 
a  stubborn  determination  not  to  go  deeply 
in  debt.  They  planned  to  have  a  full  base- 
ment built,  complete  with  kitchen  and  rough- 
concrete  shower  stall,  and  live  in  it  while 
they  saved  money  to  pay  for  the  rest  of  the 
house.  The  lot  they  wanted,  on  tree-shaded 
Decatur  Street  about  seven  blocks  from 
Lake  Decatur,  cost  S830:  total  cost  of  the 
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basement  was  S3500.  They  got  a  loan  for 
S2000,  and  as  soon  as  Bev  had  finished  mak- 
ing curtains  and  arranging  furniture  she  got 
a  job  pasting  labels  on  medicine  bottles  at  a 
dollar  an  hour  to  help  pay  it  back,  quit  when 
the  basement  was  paid  for.  They  enjoyed  liv- 
ing in  the  airy,  comfortable  basement;  they 
entertained  their  friends  inexpensively  and 
saved  carefully  toward  the  day  when  they 
could  start  building 

Then  Cynthia  was  born  ("I  guess  that's  one 
of  the  happiest  experiences  a  woman  can 
have — that  time  right  after  you've  had  a 
healthy  baby."  Bev  says.  "You  feel  so  good 
and  so  proud.  When  they  laid  that  little  bundle 
of  joy  in  my  arms  I  felt  as  if  I'd  just  con- 
quered the  world  all  by  myself!")  and  the 
young  Becks  did  some  serious  talking.  Living 
in  the  basement  was  fine  for  them,  but  they 
felt  it  was  no  place  to  bring  up  children. 
They'd  have  to  get  a  loan  and  get  started  on 
the  house.  Even  so,  they  managed  to  pay  the 
major  part  of  the  cost  as  they  went  along. 
Total  cost  of  the  house  was  $14,800;  they 
required  a  mortgage  for  only  $5700,  which 
they  are  paying  off  at  $45.08  per  month.  By 
working  evenings  and  weekends,  Clyde  fin- 
ished the  house  in  three  years — five  years 
after  they  had  moved  into  the  basement. 
Danny  was  born  during  that  time  (Before  his 
birth  Bev  said,  "I  hope  I  have  a  boy,  and  I 
hope  he's  the  omeriest  little  boy  they've  got !" 
Now,  when  stubborn,  tenderhearted  Danny 


causes  trouble  Clyde  reminds  her,  "That's 
what  you  asked  for."),  so  Bev  did  little  of  the 
construction  work  but  helped  with  painting 
and  finishing  woodwork.  They  moved  "up- 
stairs" in  July,  1955. 

Bev's  pride  in  their  home  is  evidenced  by 
her  meticulous  housekeeping,  but  her  special 
love  is  the  well-equipped  kitchen,  with  its 
natural-wood  cabinets,  breakfast  bar  and  di- 
nette area.  Pink  is  her  favorite  color,  and  last 
December  Clyde  covered  the  walls  of  the 
dining  area  with  pink  plastic  tiles.  Bev  has 
painted  every  possible  kitchen  item  pink — the 
stools,  the  plant  containers,  the  handles  of 
the  toaster,  the  base  of  the  blender.  "I  got 
sort  of  carried  away,"  she  says  laughingly, 
"but  I  still  like  it,  and  it's  easy  to  keep  clean." 

Almost  every  evening  they  have  a  snack 
before  the  children's  bedtime— soft  drinks  or 
milk  shakes  for  the  kids,  beer  for  grownups, 
popcorn,  potato  chips,  and  maybe  sandwiches 
or  homemade  cake  for  anybody  who  wants 
them— but  Bev  likes  to  clear  up  all  the  debris 
afterward  so  that  the  house  will  be  inviting 
and  ready  for  the  next  morning  bustle. 

In  spite  of  having  been  lived  in  for  three 
years  by  an  active  family,  the  house  still  has 
a  fresh  new  look.  Bev  laughs  at  this.  "Look 
at  the  window  sill  in  the  living  room,"  she 
advises.  "There  are  toothmarks  all  over  it 
where  Danny  cut  his  teeth.  Somehow  we 
haven't  wanted  to  remove  the  marks."  She 
adds  that  the  rose-mauve  wall-to-wall  carpet 
in  living  and  dining  rooms  has  had  "just 
everything  spilled  on  it.  Hot  chocolate,  milk 
shakes,  Mercurochrome,  tar,  mud,  beer— I 
just  use  spot  remover,  and  it  gets  everything 
up  but  Mercurochrome." 

"You  forgot  to  mention  pop,"  Clyde  com- 
ments dryly.  "Remember  when  Danny  spilled 
a  glass  of  pop  and  you  gave  him  the  dickens, 
and  turned  right  around  and  spilled  a  whole 
bottleful  yourself?"  Both  laugh  at  the  memory. 

From  sturdy  scrap  pipe  which  he  bought  at 
the  plant,  Clyde  built  a  back-yard  gym  for  the 
children.  There  are  swings  of  several  types, 
including  a  small  chair  swing  for  Gary;  a 
trapeze;  and  a  'arge  rack  of  bars  on  which 
agile  Cynthia  does  acrobatics.  Her  current 
project  is  to  learn  to  drink  upside  down  while 
hanging  suspended  by  her  knees.  The  back 
yard  also  harbors  Danny's  tent  (every  morn- 
ing he  proclaims  that  he's  going  to  spend  the 
night  in  it,  but  at  dusk  he  decides  that  his 
mother  would  probably  worry  about  him  so 
he  won't),  a  seesaw,  a  large  wading  pool,  an 
umbrella-shaded  lawn  table  and  chairs,  and  a 
badminton  court.  All  these  are  magnets  for 
the  neighborhood  children  "They  frequently 
bring  sack  lunches  to  eat  under  the  umbrella 
and  spend  most  of  the  day — Cynthia  and 
Danny  hardly  ever  have  lunch  in  the  house  in 
summer,"  Bev  says.  "I'm  glad  to  have  the 
kids  play  here,  where  I  can  keep  an  eye  on  my 
own,  but  it  used  to  be  a  small  bother  to  have 
a  constant  stream  of  children  tracking  through 
the  house  to  the  bathroom  or  to  get  a  drink 
of  water  Last  spring  Clyde  fixed  a  drinking 
fountain  right  by  the  back  steps,  so  now  they 
get  their  drinks  outside  and  use  the  basement 
bathroom." 

Fragrant  perennials — mint,  verbena,  lilac, 
lilies — edge  the  yard,  with  room  between  for 
the  bright  annuals  Bev  likes  for  cutting,  such 
as  petunias  and  zinnias.  For  an  anniversary 
gift  last  spring  Clyde  and  Bev  gave  themselves 
a  charcoal  grill  with  rotisserie  and  it's  hardly 
had  time  to  cool  off  since.  IVIost  summer 
evenings  find  the  Becks  having  "supper"  in 
the  yard,  with  Clyde  presiding  expertly  over 
the  grill  where  steaks,  hamburgers  or  maybe  a 
whole  roast  ham  is  sizzling.  Entertaining  con- 
sists mostly  in  having  friends  over  for  alfresco 
meals,  or  for  a  beer.  In  winter  they  entertain 
in  the  basement,  which  is  furnished  with  the 
old  living-room  furniture  and  still  has  the 
kitchen  in  good  working  order.  The  children 
play  in  the  basement  in  winter  too. 

The  Becks  do  everything  as  a  family,  from 
housework  to  drive-in  movies  or  picnics  ai 
Mahomet  Beach  or  nearby  Nelson  Park.  Va- 
cations are  spent  at  home,  with  day  trips  ti' 
the  farm  or  a  park,  but  Clyde  works  hard 
before  vacation  clearing  up  any  major  proj- 
ects around  the  house  so  that  he  "can  have 
time  to  have  fun  with  my  family."  In  the 
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Long  ago,  mothers  swaddled  their  babies 
in  soft  silks  and  linens.  Today— you  can  wrap 
your  baby  in  even  greater  luxury  and 
in  the  new  protection  of  Mennen  Baby  Powder! 
It's  the  modern,  fragrant  powder-protection 
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special  ingredient  that  actually  repels  bacteria- 
carrying  wetness.  New  Mennen  Baby  Powder 
is  approved  by  leading  pediatricians. 
Never  cakes,  clings  longer.  Also  available 
in  pink,  yellow,  and  white  cans. 
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evenings,  Bev  leaves  the  dishes  so  they  can 
all  sit  down  together  to  watch  TV,  read  to  the 
children,  or  just  talk  until  the  children's  bed- 
time and  family  prayers  in  the  room  which 
Cynthia  and  Danny  share.  Gary  folds  his 
hands  and  bows  his  head  devoutly  during 
prayers,  but  at  their  conclusion  he  is  likely  to 
applaud  violently.  After  the  children  are  quiet 
for  the  night,  Bev  and  Clyde  have  time  to  talk 
over  the  day's  activities  while  they  do  the 
dishes. 

Clyde  helps  regularly  with  the  housework. 
On  Saturday  he  does  the  heavier  tasks  such 
as  cleaning  and  waxing  floors  and  the  plastic 


tiles  in  kitchen  and  bathroom.  "Bev  is  so 
little,  and  has  so  much  on  her  shoulders,"  he 
says,  "and  besides,  I  like  to  help.  I  get  a  lot  of 
kidding  from  the  fellows,  but  I  don't  care!" 
Bev  flashes,  "You've  never  had  any  kidding 
from  a  woman,  though."  The  children  also 
pitch  in;  Cynthia  makes  her  bed  and  dusts. 
Danny  empties  wastebaskets  and  likes  to  help 
with  the  vacuuming,  which  also  has  a  deep 
fascination  for  Gary.  Thus  far,  though.  Gary's 
"help"  consists  of  pulling  out  the  wall  plug; 
then  when  Bev  goes  to  replace  it.  he  discon- 
nects the  attachments.  "Poor  little  Gary," 
Bev  says,  "he's  so  curious  and  so  active  and 
everything  he  starts  to  do  somebody  says  to 


him  'No,  No,  Gary'    No,  Gary]"  She 

caught  his  hand  just  in  time  to  prevent  his 
tipping  over  a  bottle  of  tomato  juice. 

Every  other  week,  when  Bev  does  her 
Tuesday- Friday  cleaning,  she  rearranges  the 
furniture  in  all  the  rooms.  "Clyde  says  when 
he  comes  home  he  never  knows  where  he's 
going  to  sleep,  and  when  he  gets  up  at  night 
he  never  knows  what  he's  going  to  fall  over," 
she  tells  you.  "He  teases  me  to  death,  but  it 
gives  me  such  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  and 
virtue — the  same  feeling  I  get  from  painting  a 
room.  I  guess  I'm  giving  way  to  my  artistic 
urges.  And  even  though  Clyde  does  tease,  he 
doesn't  really  mind.  When  I  was  pregnant  he 


All-in-One  Diapering  for  Baby's  Outings 

lake-Ai^ra^THiAm-Ac^jau  Chux  Disposable  Diapers 

Chux  Diapers  are  perfect  traveling  companions  for  baby— mother,  too!  Each  Chux  is  a  complete  unit 
—  soft  facing,  absorbent  center,  waterproof  backing  — the  all-in-one  disposable  diaper  that  needs  no 


panty.  Chux  is  medicated  against  diaper  rash. 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  TRY  CHUX:  To  get  3  Disposable  Chux  .  .  .  send  your  name 
and  address  and  only  25C  in  coin  (to  cover  handling  cost)  to  Dept.  LH-1,  P.O. 
Box  19,  Church  Street  Station,  New  York  8,  New  York. 


MADE  BY  A 
COMPANY 


wouldn't  let  me  do  any  cleaning.  But  after 
he'd  get  a  room  all  vacuumed  and  clean,  he'd 
say.  'Now,  hon,  come  and  tell  me  where  you 
want  the  furniture  this  week.'  And  he'd  shove 
it  around  until  I  decided  I  liked  it  there." 

Clyde  gets  his  check  on  Thursday,  and  as 
soon  as  he  comes  home  they  go  shopping  for 
groceries  for  the  following  week.  Bev  watches 
advertisements  with  a  careful  eye  and  knows 
who  is  selling  steak,  and  so  on,  cheaper  that 
week.  They  buy  five  or  ten  pounds  of  flour 
every  two  weeks  'depending  on  how  much 
baking  Bev  has  done),  ten  pounds  of  sugar, 
three  pounds  of  coffee.  Whenever  the  price  of 

anything  they  need  is  "2  for  "  they  always 

get  two.  They  buy  second-day  bread  (enough 
for  the  whole  week)  at  14  cents  and  store  it  in 
the  freezer,  saving  10  cents  per  loaf.  Nine  or 
ten  half  gallons  of  milk  are  bought  each  week- 
end when  the  regular  price  of  40  cents  goes 
down  to  35  cents.  Bev  keeps  it  all  in  the 
refrigerator,  has  never  had  any  go  bad.  They 
use  butter  on  the  table,  margarine  for  cooking 
generally,  although  Bev  makes  pastry  with 
cooking  oil. 

On  workdays  Clyde's  breakfaist  consists  of 
only  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  but  on  weekends  he 


In  this  country,  the  village  should  in 
some  respects  take  the  place  of  the 
nobleman  of  Europe.  It  should  be  the 
patron  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  rich 
enough.  It  wants  only  the  magnanim- 
ity and  refinement.  ...  As  the  noble- 
man of  cultivated  taste  surrounds 
himself  with  whatever  conduces  to 
his  culture— genius— learning— wit— 
boolcs — paintings— stotuary — music  — 
philosophical  instruments,  and  the 
like;  so  let  the  village  do— not  stop 
short  at  a  pedagogue,  a  parson,  a 
sexton,  a  parish  library  and  three 
selectmen,  because  our  Pilgrim  fore- 
fathers got  through  a  cold  winter 
once  on  a  bleak  rock  with  these.  To 
act  collectively  is  according  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  noblemen,  let  us  have  noble  vil- 
lages of  men.  If  it  is  necessary,  omit 
one  bridge  over  the  river,  go  round 
a  little  there,  and  throw  one  arch  at 
least  over  the  darker  gulf  of  igno- 
rance which  surrounds  us. 

HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 


has  a  hearty  breakfast  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Bev  cooks  two  pounds  of  bacon,  fries 
two  eggs  apiece,  usually  has  doughnuts  or 
coffeecake  to  top  off.  They  use  seven  dozen 
eggs  per  week.  Clyde's  mother  buys  them  in 
the  country  at  37  cents  a  dozen  and  brings 
them  in  on  Saturday. 

Bev  is  a  good  cook,  serves  attractive,  nour- 
ishing meals.  They  have  no  particular  food 
problems  with  the  children,  except  Cynthia's 
inordinate  fondness  for  meat.  "Left  to  her- 
self," Bev  says,  "she'd  eat  nothing  but  meat— 
preferably  steak.  I  make  her  drink  milk  once 
a  day  and  try  to  interest  her  in  green  salads 
and  fruit.  I  probably  should  be  more  stem, 
but  I  just  can't  stand  over  her  and  make  her 
eat.  When  I  was  a  child  my  father  kept  a  strap 
by  his  chair  at  the  table  and  we  had  to  eat 
everything  on  our  plates,  even  if  it  made  us 
sick;  I  just  can't  force  her.  But  the  doctor  says 
she's  healthy  as  a  horse,  so  it's  all  right  so  far. 

"You  know,"  Beverly  goes  on  seriously, 
"my  life  really  began  when  I  married  Clyde; 
everything  before  that  just  seems  an  unim- 
portant blank.  When  I  think  now  about  how 
young  we  were  I  realize  that  we  probably  had 
a  dozen  strikes  against  us,  but  we've  had  so 
much  of  contentment  and  companionship  and 
happiness  together.  I  truly  think  our  marriage 
was  meant  to  be.  It's  almost  as  if  God  has 
watched  over  us  all  the  time,  with  the  children 
so  healthy  and  me  able  to  nurse  them,  and  all 
the  good  things  that  have  happened  to  us." 

Both  Clyde  and  Beverly  feel  that  their  chil- 
dren are  people  first  and  children  second.  "Of 
course  there  are  times  when  you  have  to  lay 
the  law  down  flatly,"  Clyde  says,  "and  when 


s  necessary  we  don't  hesitate.  But  we  don't 
1  along  with  parents  who  think  they  have  all 
e  answers  and  never  give  their  children  a 
ance  to  speak.  1  think  children  are  indi- 
Juals  and  have  a  right  to  their  beliefs.  Our 
ds  have  a  voice  in  family  matters  that  con- 
rn  them,  and  we  respect  their  opinions.  I 
low  I'm  not  always  right;  when  I've  made  a 
istake  I'm  not  afraid  to  tell  my  children  I 
IS  wrong." 

One  night  recently  Danny  pulled  off  his 
oes  to  watch  TV  and  Clyde  told  him  to  take 
em  to  his  room.  Clyde  went  to  the  base- 
ent  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  returned 
ere  were  shoes  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
/ing-room  carpet.  He  spanked  Danny,  and 
en  learned  to  his  great  distress  that  those 
ere  Gary's  shoes;  Danny  had  taken  his  own 
I  the  bedroom  as  instructed. 
Clyde's  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  he  recalls  his 
justice  to  Danny.  "That  was  terrible  of  me. 
told  him  I  was  sorry,  and  asked  him  to  hit 
e  if  it  would  make  him  feel  better,  but  he 
st  laughed;  none  of  the  children  ever  bear 
grudge.  Danny  may  forget  that,  but  I  just 
;ver  will!" 

Summing  up  their  story  of  themselves, 
lyde  Beck  says,  "There's  nothing  whatever 


that's  unusual  about  us;  we're  just  an  average 
family." 

Bev  giggles  at  this  remark,  for  she  has  just 
read  some  fascinating  statistics:  the  average 
family  in  the  United  States  lives  in  or  near  the 
center  of  population  (a  cornfield  in  Richland 
County,  Illinois,  about  75  miles  southeast  of 
Decatur),  own  their  own  home,  have  two 
children— a  boy  and  a  girl— are  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion,  have  an  income  of  $6130, 
own  a  TV  set,  eat  70  per  cent  of  their  meals  in 
the  kitchen,  prefer  their  eggs  fried,  have  a 
nightly  snack  before  bedtime.  The  father  and 
mother  finished  10  to  II  years  of  school.  The 
father  works  at  a  job  in  manufacturing,  helps 
with  the  cooking  and  housework,  is  5'8}-2" 
with  his  shoes  on,  and  weighs  1 56.  The  mother 
is  5'4]i"  with  shoes  on  and  weighs  133 — but 
his  shoes  have  I"  heels,  while  hers  measure  2". 

The  Becks  are  amused  to  find  themselves 
fitting  the  statistical  pattern  in  so  many  ways, 
but  as  Beverly  points  out,  "We  don't  really 
fit — we  have  three  children.  Of  course  we 
hadn't  planned  on  three;  Gary  Lynn  was  a 
sort  of  hoiiiis.  And  I  don't  weigh  enough  (108) 
and  Clyde  (6')  is  too  tall— for  the  statistics, 
I  mean.  He's  exactly  right,  every  way,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned." 


lapse  if  it  depended  on  people  like  you,"  I 
snapped. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  said  serenely.  "We 
might,  just  for  a  change,  have  a  balanced 
budget." 

There  was  that  awful  word  again,  and  I 
knew  the  discussion  was  closed. 

Apart  from  this  idiocy,  my  life  was  really 
very  pleasant.  The  Dr.  Jekyll  in  Charley  took 
the  boys  on  picnics,  organized  Community 
Chest  drives,  and  charmed  his  boss,  his  in- 
laws and  all  the  neighbors  for  miles  around. 
He  saved  Mr.  Hyde  for  me  alone,  at  those 
gloomy  first-of-the  month  conferences,  when, 
surrounded  by  bills,  statements  and  budget 


envelopes,  he  would  peel  off  money  as  though 
rending  his  very  flesh. 

Oh,  how  I  yearned  for  a  little  money  of  my 
own!  Not  much,  really.  A  few  hundred  a  year 
would  have  done  it.  Just  enough  to  meet  a 
friend  for  lunch  occasionally,  or  to  indulge  in 
extravagantly  colored  stockings,  a  few  small 
extras,  without  having  to  appeal  to  Charley. 

But  alas,  Charley  was  right.  I  had  never 
earned  a  dollar  in  my  life,  and  had  no  idea 
of  how  money  was  made.  So  all  I  did  for  a 
long  time  was  brood,  as  I  continued  with  my 
cooking,  cleaning,  cooking,  washing,  cooking, 
ironing,  cooking — till  at  last  the  solution  to 
my  problem  actually  presented  itself  to  me. 


HOW  THE  BECKS  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 

EACH  MONTH 

GroHs  liuoiiio:  «i8().00*  Take-home  pay:  $111.00 

YooA  $140.00  Car  payinciils  and 

C^lutliiii^                                    iO.OO  inaiiiK'iiaiice   70.00 

Morl^afte  payments  and  I  lou^i*■ll<>l<l  cleaning  supplies — 

taxes  (mortgage:  $45.08) .       60.00  lioiiglit  with  groreries 

Fuel,  light,  water  .                    20.00  Dry  ('leaning,  shoe  repair.  .  .'i.OO 

Telephone                                   5.00  (;|ii|,|ren's  school  expense.   .  3.00 

Insurance                                  30.00  (;|„i,  ,|,„.s   4.00 

Medical  an.1  dental  ....       lO.JJt  M„„a,,i,„.s,  newspapers   .   .  4.00 

e<reatu)n                                 T,v  Savinss  fund   1.5.00 

Church                                      10.00  '>            c    •  ic       •.  i-^  nn 

I,      .            II-                     c;  (in  Income  taxes,  social  necunly  4.^.uu 

Furniture  and  appliances             5.U0  ihl^iw^  i»  j  

....             .  «1486.00* 

♦Soi.ie  iiini.lllH  lo»B — ili  |>i-.iiliiiK  <>"  oviTti.i.c. 
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St, 


oking  like  a  compliment.  1  wrote  a  grateful 
:ter  to  daddy,  telling  him  that  my  home- 
onomics  course  wasn't  a  total  loss  after  all, 
settled  down  to  plan  exotic  lunches.  At 
,  with  no  children,  it  was  no  problem.  But 
after  the  babies  started  coming,  I 
uldn't  very  well  neglect  Charley,  could  I?  I 
In't  need  a  marriage  counselor  to  tell  me 
t  it  was  more  importarit  Jhan  ever.  The 
ily  trouble  was  that  it  was'also  more  expen- 
than  ever,  and  as  the  boys  grew  and  grew, 
th  appetities  to  match,  it  became  more  and 
re  difficult  to  manage.  Every  week,  after  a 
ous  wrestling  match  between  the  contents 
my  wallet  and  the  supermarket's  cash  reg- 

,  I  emerged  broke  but  unbowed. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  I  could  always 
for  a  little  extra.  But  the  last  time  I  tried, 
larley  said,  with  the  exaggerated  kindliness 
t's  so   infuriating,    "Now,  Jean,  you'll 
have  to  manage  better.  You  must  live 
in  your  means.  You  still  don't  under- 
id  the  value  of  a  dollar  or  the  meaning  of 
word  'budget'  "—and  he  spelled  it  out 
my  benefit— "b,  u,  d,  g,  e,  X.— budget. 
means  there  is  only  so  much,  and  you 
I't  budge  it." 

know  a  brick  wall  when  I  knock  my  head 
t  one,  so  I  stopped  right  there,  and 
off  to  look  up  the  word  "budget"  in  the 
ionary.  It  comes  from  the  French  bougette, 
Kminutive  form  of  boiige,  meaning  leather 
,  You  can  go  further  back,  to  the  Latin 
'a,  if  you're  really  interested,  but  all  I  want 
point  out  is  that  there  is  no  connection  with 
verb  "budge,"  which  comes  from  the 
Bnch  bouger.  the  Latin  bullire.  and  which 
^■M>cst  be  used  to  describe  Charley's  point 
^Bfew,  which  I  cannot.  Budge  it. 
^Hrell,  1  learned  to  live  Pay  as  You  Go,  and 
^Brasn't  bad,  only  occasionally  inconvenient. 


It  was  Charley's  attitude  that  was  so  exasper- 
ating. After  all,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  of 
marriage  a  Jew  things  turn  up  that  simply  can't 
be  covered  by  S42.50  a  week,  such  as  special 
dinner  parties,  and  birthday  presents,  and 
clothes.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  make  Charley 
out  an  utter  heel.  He  realized  that  I  needed 
things  like  shoes  every  once  in  a  while,  and 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  buy  them  for  me. 
But  because  1  had  to  ask  every  time,  I  becam.e 
conditioned  to  the  point  where  I  dreaded  pre- 
senting him  with  any  kind  of  bill.  I  wished 
for  a  long,  long  time  for  a  way  to  avoid  it, 
until  one  day  I  had  an  inspiration. 

"If  I  had  a  charge  account,  Charley,"  I 
said,  "I  wouldn't  have  to  come  running  to 
you'all  the  time.  I  just  hate  to  ask  you  for 
money.  Really  I  do.  You  make  me  feel  like  a 

criminal  " 

"Then  don't  ask,"  Charley  said,  calmly 
solving  everything  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  You'll  feel  better,  and  /'//  feel  better  " 

"Don't  treat  me  like  a  child!"  1  flared.  "All 
the  girls  I  know  have  one." 

"Don't  talk  like  a  child,"  Charley  said. '  All 
the  girls  wear  high  heels  and  lipstick  and 
have  charge  accounts,  and  you  want  one  too. 
I've  got  a  picture  of  you  turned  loose  in  a  de- 
partment store  with  a  charge  account-oh 
boy!"  and  he  slapped  his  forehead  and 
groaned.  ,  , 

"Please,  Charley,"  I  begged.  "I  won  t  spend 
any  more  than  I  would  otherwise." 

"Nonsense,  Jean,  of  course  you  will.  A 
charge  account  makes  it  easy  to  buy  more 
than  you  planned  to.  That's  why  the  stores 
bother  with  them." 
"But  you  get  such  wonderful  service,^  and 

can  take  advantage  of  special  sales  " 

"That's  just  what  I'm  afraid  of." 

"The  whole  American  economy  would  col- 


DON'T  GIVE  ADULT  MEDICINE  TO  CHILDREN ! 


Every  home  with  children 


needs  this 


« 


FAMILY  ASPIRIN  PAIR" 


(Mrt.  Paul  Doug/as),  famous 
motion  picture  star,  is  also 
the  mother  of  a  handsome  son; 
Adams  Douglas 

"I  know  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children 
is  the  best  way  to  give 
aspirin  to  my  child. 
And  for  adult  needs  I 
always  buy  regular  St. 
Joseph  Aspirin.  This 
'family  aspirin  pair'  is 
always  found  in  our 
medicine  chest." 


4^ 


approved  by  more  doctors 
than  any  other 

Mother— don't  give  adult  medicines  to  your 
child.  For  fever  and  pain,  give  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children.  It's  trusted  by  more 
mothers  because  it's  approved  by  more  doc- 
tors than  any  other  children's  medication. 

St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  is  the 
finest  aspirin,  with  creamy  texture  and  pure 
orange  flavor  that  children  prefer.  Dosage 
is  accurate,  no  need  to  break  tablets.  Only 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  has  a  new, 
medically-approved  safety  cap.  Refuse 
substitutes.   Buy  the  best  for  your  child. 

(In  Canada,  ask  for  St.  Joseph  Bebetine  For  Children) 

choice  of  millions 
who  have  tried  them  all 

Millions  of  people  have  found  they  don't 
need  expensive  buffering  or  costly  combina- 
tion drugs.  They  take  St.  Joseph  Aspirm-- 
finest  money  can  buy !  Acts  without  stomach 
upset.  Saves  you  money,  too.  100  tablets 
AW.  200  tablets  only  79fi.  Why  pay  more? 


more  and  more  doctors  are  endorsing 
this  "FAMILY  ASPIRIN  PAIR" 


ST.JOSEPH 
^ASPIRIN 

FOR  CHILDREN 

ORANGE  FLAVOR 
ADULT  DOSE 


FOR  ADULTS 

St.Joseph 

ASPIRIN 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


My  success  started  with  Ray  Barton's  di- 
vorce. Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  the  way  it 
sounds.  Really.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
divorce.  Barbara  just  up  and  left  him  (they 
had  no  children,  happily)  and  went  to  Tulsa 
or  Wichita,  I  forget  now,  where  her  folks 
own  a  hairpin  factory,  of  all  things.  They 
are  very  well  to  do,  and  Barbara  has  always 
been  unhappy  because,  I  suppose,  Ray 
couldn't  alford  to  buy  her  as  many  hair- 
pins as  she  was  accustomed  to.  Weil,  any- 
way, Ray  was  very  depressed.  He  works  at 
the  plant,  too,  and  is  in  Charley's  car  pool,  so 
I  see  him  all  the  time.  I  felt  awfully  sorry  for 
him,  and  one  day,  on  a  big,  warmhearted  im- 


pulse, I  made  a  double  lunch  for  Charley  to 
share  with  him.  They  had  cold  roast  beef  on 
caraway  rye,  with  a  sharp  horse-radish  spread 
I've  concocted. 
That  did  it. 

Ray  was  rhapsodic,  and  that  night  he  begged 
me  to  consider  making  his  lunch  as  a  steady 
thing.  For  a  fee — real,  honest-to-goodness 
money. 

I  was  delighted.  It  all  seemed  so  simple.  I 
made  lunch  anyway,  didn't  I?  I'd  just  make 
one  more.  No  muss,  no  fuss,  and  Ray  said 
he'd  be  glad  to  pay  me  whatever  I  thought 
right. 

"A  dollar  a  day?"  I  suggested,  figuring 
quickly.  "No,  wait — seven  and  a  half  a  week. 
O.K.?" 

"Is  that  enough?"  Ray  asked. 

"Oh  my,  yes!"  I  said  happily,  thinking  that 
S7.50a  week  would  raise  my  weekly  income  to 
$50,  just  what  I  needed  to  make  me  perfectly 
happy. 

But  Charley  didn't  seem  to  be  overjoyed. 
After  Ray  left,  he  asked  querulously,  "What 
on  earth  did  you  want  to  do  that  for?" 

"Money,"  I  said  succinctly,  "that's  what 
for." 

"You  won't  make  any  money  that  way," 
he  said. 

"Just  watch  mc,"  I  snapped,  sweeping  past 
him.  He  was  trying  to  discourage  mc,  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  listen.  And  ignoring  him 
elaborately.  I  sat  myself  down  at  the  desk 
and  began  to  plan  menus. 

But  after  making  lunch  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  I  realized  that  I  would  have  to  plan 
my  shopping  loo.  I  had  to  schctlule  an 
emergency  trip  to  the  supermarket  for  bread 
and  lettuce.  And  sandwich  bags.  There  was  a 
special  on  wax  paper  so  I  bought  four  rolls. 
I  spent  an  tiwliil  lot  of  money. 

I  riday  evening,  Ray  beamed  at  mc  and 
said,  "I've  got  two  more  customers  for  you, 
Jean." 

Charley  looked  gloomy. 

"These  two  young  engineers  come  from 
Michigan,"  Ray  was  saying,  "and  they  live  in 
a  rooming  house,  and  wxiuUI  be  happy  ti>  pay 
seven  and  a  half  a  week  for  homemade 
lunches 

Twenty-two  fifty  a  week !  That  was  more 
like  it — and  for  doing  practically  nothing! 

"Now  you're  in  for  it,"  Charley  predicted 
darkly.  "You'll  kill  yourself,  and  it  won't  be 
worth  it." 

"You're  just  jealous  because  I'm  going  to 
be  independently  wealthy,"  I  said.  But  as  I 
swished  through  the  doorway,  I  suppressed  a 
nagging  worry,  one  I  would  never  admit  to 
Charley:  Where  was  my  money?  Where, 
spccilically,  was  the  $7.50  I  had  earned  from 
Ray?  It  was  the  end  of  the  week,  and  I  didn't 
have  a  penny  left  over,  as  usual.  The  extra 
$7.50  had  simply  melted  away. 

The  next  week  was  awfully  complicated. 
For  one  thing.  I  learned  that  I  had  to  get  up  at 
6:30  A.M.  to  get  everything  ready  on  time. 
I  don't  have  a  big  freezer,  just  the  top  of  the 
refrigerator,  which  made  quantity  shopping 
dillicult.  I  consistently  miscalculated  on  bread. 
A  beef  tongue  that  1  had  depended  on  for  din- 
ner plus  seven  sandwiches  shrank  alarmingly 
in  cooking,  and  I  knew  it  would  never  make  it. 
It  didn't.  Thursday  morning,  bright  and  early, 
the  washing  machine  flooded,  and  I  was  sick. 
Almost  literally.  I  simply  didn't  have  time  to 
bake,  so  I  bought  a  cake. 

And  on  Friday,  when  everybody  finished 
paying  me,  there  was  no  money  left  over.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  seemed  to  be  a  little  short. 
Where  was  my  $22.50?  I  felt  exhausted,  what 
with  getting  up  so  early,  and  always  running 
to  the  supermarket — and  with  a  sudden  lurch, 
1  realized  what  was  wrong:  I  hadn't  allowed 
anything  for  costs.  Like  a  child,  1  thought  I 
would  be  getting  $22.50  every  week  free  and 
clear.  Ha!  And  another  ha!  It  was  costing 
me  $22.50 every  week  to  feed  those  three  lugs! 

I  simply  couldn't  admit  to  Charley  that  I 
had  been  so  stupid,  and  said  nothing  to  him. 
But  it  was  a  rude  awakening,  and  1  had  to  ad- 
mit that  Charley,  though  sometimes  a  pain  in 
the  neck,  is  not  a  fool.  I  really  didn't  under- 
stand what  it  meant  to  earn  a  dollar.  But  I 
was  finding  out. 

Maybe  I  wasn't  making  any  money,  but  the 
men  were  all  perfectly  satisfied.  They  were  so 


enthusiastic,  in  fact,  that  the  next  week  I  had 
four  new  customers. 

The  prospect  of  lunches  for  eight  men  and 
three  boys  was  overwhelming.  On  Saturday  I 
baked  three  cakes,  wrote  everything  down, 
and  shopped  scientifically.  Or  so  I  thought. 
But  by  Tuesday  I  was  out  of  apples,  mayon- 
naise and  sandwich  bags.  I  always  seemed  to 
be  out  of  sandwich  bags.  Kenny,  my  oldest 
boy,  came  home  from  school  sick,  and  I  had 
to  leave  him  alone  while  I  made  an  emergency 
foray  on  the  supermarket.  I  was  late  with 
everything,  and  had  to  wait  till  after  dinner 
to  make  the  meat  loaf  scheduled  for  the  next 
day's  sandwiches.  It  was  nine  o'clock  before 
I  finished. 

Kenny,  flushed  and  feverish,  woke  me  twice 
during  the  night,  the  last  time  at  dawn.  By  the 
time  I  had  given  him  an  aspirin  and  a  drink  of 
water,  it  was  almost  6  a.m.,  too  late  to  go  back 
to  sleep.  I  went  down  to  the  kitchen  and  began 
slicing  the  meat  loaf,  admiring  the  circle  of 
hard-cooked  egg  that  appeared  in  the  exact 
center  of  each  slice.  But  the  sight  and  smell  of 
food  were  positively  sickening.  //  must  be  the 
hour,  I  thought,  sinking  weakly  into  a  chair 
and  breathing  deeply,  or  maybe  I'm  catching 
Kenny's  cold. 

It  was  no  cold,  but  chicken  pox,  as  we  dis- 
covered when  the  rash  bloomed  the  next  day. 
Hopelessly  locking  the  barn  door,  I  tried  to 
isolate  the  two  other  boys,  and  as  I  proceeded 
to  bake  three  pans  of  brownies  I  wondered: 
fVhy?  H'hy  am  I  working  so  hard?  This  week 
I  would  take  in  $52.50.  that  was  why.  But 
that's  gross  income,  I  reminded  myself  firmly; 
the  net  was  something  else  again.  See,  I  was 
learning. 

My  customers  paid  me  Friday  night,  and 
after  a  weekend  spent  in  adding  and  subtract- 
ing, the  most  realistic  appraisal  was  that  I  had 
netted  $9. 

I  was  disgusted.  For  this  I  had  chopped, 
wrapped,  peeled,  scaled,  spread  bread,  baked 
cake,  starting  at  dawn  and  never  finishing. 
Something  was  wrong. 


NEED  VOLUNTEER 
LEADERS 

To  meet  llie  nc<-<l  of  frirls  who  wT.-ih 
to  enjoy  the  o|>porliiiiilies  of  (^unip 
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to  the  local  C^amp  Fire  Council  in  the 
community,  or  if  there  is  none,  it  is 
made  by  letter  to  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
National  Ileadcpiarters.  16  East  18th 
Street,  New  \ork  17,  New  ^ork. 


In  desperation,  I  consulted  Charley,  "i 
don't  seem  to  be  making  much  money,"  I  be- 
gan tentatively. 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  Charley  said.  "You're 
working  like  an  amateur.  If  you  want  this 
thing  to  pay  off,  there's  only  one  way— vol- 
ume. You've  got  to  buy  in  larger  quantities, 
maybe  even  wholesale.  It's  the  only  answer." 

Well,  maybe  it  was. 

So,  the  next  week,  when  Kenny  went  back 
to  school,  I  looked  up  a  restaurant  supplier, 
and  invested  in  a  whole  boned  ham,  a  gallon 
of  mayonnaise,  a  gallon  of  mustard,  and  a 
huge  tin  drum  of  potato  chips. 

"And  I  also  need  sandwich  bags,"  I  said  to 
the  supplier,  after  implying  that  I  provided 
lunch  for  Charley's  entire  factory. 

"A  gross?"  he  asked  matter-of-factly. 

"Well  "  I  hesitated.  A  gross  sounded  so 

divinely  businesslike,  but  1  couldn't  remem- 
ber if  it  was  144  or  288.  "I  don't  know  if  that 
will  be  enough." 

He  stared  just  a  moment.  Then  he  said, 
"You  can  always  order  more." 

Well,  if  I  live  to  be  120,  I  doubt  I'll  evei 
have  to  order  more.  I  almost  fainted  when  the 
carton  was  delivered,  but  recovered  in  time  to 
have  the  man  put  it  down  in  the  cellar,  behind 
the  oil  burner,  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  explain 
to  Charley  right  away.  There  are  60  sandwich 
bags  in  a  box,  and  144  boxes  in  a  gross,  or  a 
grand  total  of  8640  sandwich  bags.  It  was 
quite  an  investment. 

Even  so,  I  would  have  made  out  better  that 
week,  but  the  boys  found  the  drum  of  potato 
chips  and  devoured  my  profits.  And  when 
Peter  ran  up  a  temperature  of  103.4°,  I  pre- 
tended to  myself  that  it  was  only  the  potato 
chips. 

But,  of  course,  it  was  chocken  pix.  I  meat), 
picken  chox.  Oh,  you  know. 

All  the  next  week  I  was  again  taking  tem- 
peratures, dabbing  calamine  lotion,  and 
scrubbing  out  lunch  boxes.  And  after  the 
weekend  struggle  with  arithmetic,  I  concluded 
that  my  net  profit  was  $7.25,  as  close  as  I  could 
come. 

"If  I  figure  this  on  an  hourly  basis,"  I  com- 
plained to  Charley,  "I'm  a  slave." 

"Maybe  you're  not  charging  enough," 
Charley  said,  and  there  was  a  note  of  sympa- 
thetic understanding  in  his  voice. 

"I  thought  of  that,"  I  said,  warming  to  his 
kindness  and  badly  needing  somebody  to  talk 
to.  "But  I  don't  see  how  I  can  charge  much 
more." 

"Then  maybe  you're  giving  them  too  much," 
he  told  me. 

"No,"  I  said  emphatically.  My  pride  was 
involved,  and  I  tried  to  explain.  "If  it's  only 
ham  on  rye,  then  I'm  just  a  sandwich  maker, 
and  I'm  not  interested.  But  the  extras,  the  spe- 
cial touches — well,  they  make  it  sort  of  crea- 
tive  " 

"Then  you'll  have  to  make  a  real  effort  to 
economize  in  shopping,"  Charley  said.  "Like 
buying  in  bulk." 

I  thought  weakly  of  the  8640  sandwich  bags 
in  the  cellar. 

"  won't  let  you  continue  working  this 

hard,"  Charley  was  saying,  "if  it  isn't  going  to 
be  worth  your  while.  You  look  terribly  thin 
and  tired." 

"It's  just  the  extra  work  with  the  kids'  being 
sick,"  I  said. 

Peter's  chicken  pox  lasted  ten  days,  and 
each  day  a  trial,  as  that  boy  is  the  world's  least 
co-operative  patient.  I  feel  sorry  for  his  wife.  1 
had  to  hold  him  down  with  one  hand  while  I 
made  sandwiches  with  the  other.  He  didn't 
seem  to  suffer  much,  but  I  did.  I  developed 
blue  circles  to  match  my  blue  eyes,  and  my 
6  A.M.  complexion  was  a  harmonizing  ghastly 
green. 

The  day  Peter  got  up  out  of  bed,  Mike  lay 
down.  It  figured.  Poor  Mike  had  the  worst 
case  of  all,  with  the  poxes  positively  overlap- 
ping, and  he  ran  a  raging  fever.  After  one  par- 
ticularly long  and  sleepless  night,  I  staggered 
downstairs  to  face  my  eight  gaping  lunch 
boxes,  and  began  to  slice  a  whole  garlic 
salami.  | 
It  was  too  much.  I 
Charley  came  down  just  then,  and  after  onel 
quick  look  at  me  he  ran  for  a  glass  of  watcr.l 
But  I  couldn't  swallow  anything,  not  even! 
water.  I 


PROTECT  YOUR 
GUM  LINE,  where 
tooth  I  roil  hies  often  start! 


The  specially  designed 
ORAL  B  protects 
both  teeth  and  gums 

Ask  your  dentist  about  the 
ORAL  B.  It  does  what  a 
tootlibrush  ought  to  do  — 
cleans  teeth  effectively  and 
encourages  healthy  gums 
through  gentle  massage 

This  different  brush 
has  over  2500  \  ery 
thin  nylon  bristles 
with  a  soft  texture. 
They  fight  harmful 
gum  disorders,  the 
cause  for  over 
one-third*  of  all 
tooth  loss.  Make 
your  next  brush 
an  ORAL  B. 

cQral  B  Company 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Toronto,  Canada 

*The  American  Dental 
Association  reports  37^. 

Only  one  texture  ...  in  3  sizes  for  o/f  the  family. 
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"Poor  honey,"  Charley  said,  putting  his 
irms  around  me  and  holding  me  close.  "You 
look  awful." 

I  snuggled  my  head  against  him  gratefully 
ind  murmured,  "I  feel  awful." 

"Why  don't  you  go  back  to  bed?" 

"I've  got  to  make  the  lunches." 

"Oh,  never  mind  that.  The  fellows  can  eat 
n  the  cafeteria.  It  won't  kill  them." 

"I'd  love  to,"  1  said,  tempted.  "But  they  all 
5aid  me,  and  I'd  have  to  give  refunds,  or  cred- 

ts,  or          Oh,"  and  I  sighed,  "it's  too  in- 

,'olved.  After  all,  I'm  running  a  business,  you 
enow." 

Charley  studied  me  for  a  moment.  "I've  got 
o  give  you  credit,"  he  said  finally.  "I  never 
hought  you  would  develop  any  responsibility 
ibout  things  like  this." 

"You  never  gave  me  a  chance,"  I  said,  look- 
ng  straight  at  him. 

"You  never  earned  one,"  he  answered,  and 
le  smiled  the  bright,  clear  smile  that  warmed 
ny  life. 

I  turned  back  to  the  salami  and  grimly  be- 
;an  slicing  again.  But  it  was  no  use.  Almost 
wercome,  1  broke  into  a  cold  sweat,  and  had 

0  sit  down  again. 

"What  is  it  ?"  Charley  asked.  "Do  you  think 
,'ou  could  be  getting  chicken  pox  too?" 

"I've  already  had  it,"  I  said  weakly.  "I'm 
mmune." 

And  then,  all  at  once,  just  like  a  cartoon 
haracter,  an  electric  light  Hashed  in  my  feeble 
)rain,  and  two  and  two  suddenly  added  up  to 
|0ur.  Or,  more  to  the  point,  forty-four,  or  even 
ifty-four.  Days.  I'd  been  too  harassed  to  pay 
ny  attention,  but  I  knew  I  wasn't  immune. 

"Charley,  dear,"  I  said,  taking  a  deep 
■reath,  "sit  down  while  I  run  get  my  knitting, 
've  got  something  to  tell  you." 

Five  minutes  later  I  picked  him  up,  dusted 
im  off,  and  offered  ////;;  a  glass  of  water.  His 
rst  coherent  words  were,  "I'll  cancel  your 
pnch  orders." 

1  "But  " 

i  "I  don't  want  you  knocking  yourself  out." 
\  "But  " 

J  "You  don't  have  to  work,"  he  said  grandly, 
./can  support  my  wife  and  family." 

"But  " 

I  "You're  a  mother,"  and  his  eyes  caressed 
le  tenderly.  "That's  your  job.  You  don't  have 
p  earn  money  too." 

It  was  all  so  beautifully  simple. 


1    murmured  obediently, 


"Yes,  boss," 
frankly  relieved 

That  afternoon,  M  ike's  temperature  dropped 
at  last,  and  he  seemed  a  little  more  comforta- 
ble. While  he  napped,  I  made  a  final  tally  of 
my  lunch  business:  I  had  $22.35  in  cash,  clear 
profit  for  five  weeks  of  hard  work.  Plus  a  gal- 
lon of  mustard,  a  gallon  of  mayonnaise,  and 
8600  sandwich  bags,  give  or  take  a  couple  of 
dozen.  /'//  have  to  figure  out  a  diplomatic  way 
to  tell  Charley,  I  thought,  before  he  stumbles 
over  the  carton  himself. 

When  Charley  came  home  that  evening,  he 
was  so  sweet  and  charming  that  my  conscience 
bothered  me.  After  dinner,  he  said,  "Come 
sit  down,  honey;  I  have  something  to  tell 
you." 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you  too,"  I  said, 
worrying  about  the  sandwich  bags. 

"I  stopped  by  at  the  bank,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  just  a  little  tense,  "and— well, 
here  "  And  he  handed  me  a  checkbook. 

I  stared  at  him  stupidly. 

"It's  yours,"  he  said,  very  serious.  "I 
brought  home  all  the  papers  for  your  signa- 
ture. From  now  on,  the  checking  account  will 
be  in  both  our  names." 

"Joint?"  I  whispered  hoarsely. 

"Joint,"  he  said  gravely. 

"Oh,  Charley,"  I  breathed,  "thank  you, 
thank  you  " 

"Don't  thank  me,"  he  said.  "You  earned  it." 

"Oh,  Charley!"  I  was  ready  to  cry.  "I  only 
earned  twenty-two  dollars  and  thirty-five 
cents!" 

"The  amount  isn't  important,"  and  Char- 
ley waved  it  all  away.  "But  if  it  meant  so  much 
to  yoLi,  if  you  were  willing  to  work  so  hard — 
well,  I  think  I  can  trust  you  with  a  check- 
book." 

"Oh,  Charley!"  And  1  fell  into  his  arms. 

I  couldn't  mention  the  sandwich  bags — not 
then.  And  I  still  haven't  found  the  right  mo- 
ment. But  between  my  lunch  business  and  my 
checkbook,  I've  brushed  up  on  arithmetic, 
and  worked  out  a  pretty  fair  rationalization: 
What  with  four  children  going  to  school,  I 
figure  it  will  take  about  900  sandwich  bags  a 
year  to  see  me  through.  Averaging  it  out  over 
nine  years  of  schooling — well,  by  the  time  the 
youngest  is  ready  for  college,  I  ought  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  carton.  That's  not  too  bad, 
is  it? 

I  wonder  what  Charley  will  think?  end 


"Roger  wants  to  borrow  your  ear,  five  dollars  and  me." 


HIM:  They  stupid  or  somethin'? 


HER: 
HIM  : 
HER: 
HIM  : 
HER: 


HIM: 
HER: 
HIM: 


What? 

Givin'  avi^ay  genuine  0*celo  sponges  like  they  was  lollipops! 
No,  they  just  want  women  to  learn  about  Lysol  like  I  did. 
Yeah? 

I  found  adding  a  little  Lysol  to  my  suds  every  week  when  I  clean  the 
bathroom  kills  disease  germs  and  bathroom  odors  .  .  .  disinfects 
from  one  cleaning  to  the  next  like  nothing  else!  Haven't  you  noticed? 

Sure.  So  why  don't  you  buy  some? 
I  got  plenty  home. 

But  look  — you  can  get  a  free  sponge! 
You  stupid  or  somethin'? 


NEW  PINE  SCENT  OR  REGULAR^ 


A  Lehn  &  Fink  Product.  Also  available  in  Canada. 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


^  %e  Jrosting  maOes  tfie  colce 


2  easy  ways  to  turn 
a  cake  into  a  triumph! 

(Your  secret:  Betty  Crocker  Frosting  Mixes) 


You  make  elegant  "cooked"  fluffy  frosting  without  cooking, 
with  our  Betty  Crocker  Frosting  Mixes.  Thrifty,  too  —  just  odd 
boiling  water.  And  we  guarantee  a  perfect*  frosting  every  time! 


Betty  Crocker  Fluffy  White  Frosting  Mix  bcaK  right  up  Into  stifl 
snowy  pecks  that  lost  and  lost.  Idea:  For  pretty  Shadow  Frosting,  melt 
over  hot  water  1  square  (1  oz.)  unsweetened  chocolate  with  %  tsp. 
shortening.  Corefully  spoon  chocolote  around  the  topedgeol  frosted  coke. 


Betty  Crocker  Cherry  Fluff  Frosting  Mix  is  party-pink,  bright  with 
red  moraschino  cherries.  Idea:  To  moke  Spring  Blossom  Frosting,  frost 
cake,  saving  1  cup  frosting.  Tint  deeper  pink.  Drop  10  mounds  of  frosting 
around  center  of  coke.  Draw  out  with  spoon  to  moke  petals.  Add  10  smaller 
mounds  for  next  row  of  petals.  Shape  center;  trim  with  silver  dragees. 

PERFECT  I  Ves.  every  mix  we  make  (or  you  is  euatanleed  to  come  out  pertect  or  send  the  box  lop  wilti  a  letter 
describing  your  result  to  Belly  Crocker,  Box  200,  Minneapolis  40.  Minn  .  and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  back. 
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Smart  food  buying  and 
freezing  keep  the 

Clyde  Beclts'  food  cost 
below  $40  a  week. 

By  LIANE  WAITE 


Beverly  ust's  Iwr  own  Jrozcn  corn  and  rolls  to 
make  a  ham  dinner  fit  into  her  budget. 


Beverly  Beck  proudly  took  me  down 
to  her  basement  kitchen  to  show 
me  her  well-stocked  freezer.  It  was  filled 
to  the  brim  with  home-frozen  fruits, 
vegetables,  soups,  pies,  cookies,  chick- 
ens and  beef. 

"Clyde  and  I  package  all  these  things 
while  baby-sitting  evenings.  The  whole 
idea  is  to  save  money  and  time.  Most 
of  the  recipes  we  have  developed  our- 
selves and  are  of  the  heat-and-serve 
variety;  a  great  help  when  you  have  a 
busy,  active  family  like  mine  and  a  strict 


budget."  Beverly  said  her  food  allow- 
ance was  between  S30  and  S40  a  week, 
depending  on  the  extras  bought  for 
freezing  and  how  the  food  sales  ran. 
During  the  year,  the  Becks  figure  that 
buying  in  quantity  for  the  freezer  saves 
them  about  S5  a  week,  or  $260  a  year 
under  the  standard  store  prices  for  food. 
The  following  menus  are  a  typical 
week's  meals  for  the  five  Becks,  with 
prices  figured  on  food  costs  in  Decatur, 
Illinois.  Also  included  are  several  of 
Beverly's  special  recipes  for  the  freezer. 


7  Days  of  Menus  and  Costs 
^umdxxA^  $6.51 


Breakfast 

Orange  Juice 
Sofi -Cooked  Eggs 
Bacon 

Whole-Wheat  Toast 
.lam 

IVIilk— Coffee 


Dinner 

Baked  Ham  with 

Pineapple  Glaze 
Frozen  Green  Beans 
Lettuce  Salad 
Hot  Rolls 
Ice  Cream 
Ginger  Cookies 
Milk — Tea 


Supper 

Beef  Barbecue 
Buns 

Potato  Chips 
Relishes 
Fruit  Compote 
Cookies 
Milk— Tea 


GINGER  COOKIES  Cream  together  !  2  cup  shortening  and  }4  cup  margarine  with 
I  cup  sugar.  Add  1  egg,  beaten,  and  I  i  cup  molasses.  Beat  well.  Sift  2  cups  flour  with 
2} 2  teaspoons  baking  soda,  I  '  2  teaspoons  ginger,  teaspoon  salt  and  M  teaspoon 
cinnamon.  Stir  in  sifted  dry  ingredients  and  mix  well.  Chill  dough  thoroughly.  Shape 
into  2  rolls  about  1 '  2"  in  diameter.  Wrap  in  aluminum  foil  and  freeze.  When  ready  to 
bake,  slice  thinly  and  sprinkle  each  cooky  with  a  little  sugar.  Bake  on  a  lightly  greased 
baking  sheet  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  10-15  minutes.  Makes  about  10  dozen 
small  cookies.  COST:  28c 


OOOoru/ou  $6. 
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Breakfast 

Tomato  Juice 
Poached  Eggs 
Toast 

Milk— Coffee 


Lunch 

Chefs  Salad 

Bread 

Peaches 

Chocolate  Cake 
Milk — Tea 


Clyde's  Lunch  Box 

Ham  Sandwich 
Relishes 
Chocolate  Cake 
Apple 


Dinner 

Beef-and-Bacon 

Casserole 
CauUflower 
Lima-Bean  Salad 
Corn  Bread 
Fruit  Cocktail 
Cookies 
Milk— Coffee 


BEEF-AND-BACON  CASSEROLE  In  a  large  skillet,  cook  10  slices  bacon  until 
crisp.  Drain.  Pour  off  all  but  2  tablespoons  fat.  Set  aside  for  use  later.  Finely  mince 
1  cup  onion  and  saute  until  golden  in  the  2  tablespoons  fat.  Place  in  bowl  with  2M 
pounds  ground  beef  and  -3  cup  stale  bread  crumbs.  Lightly  beat  2  eggs  and  add. 
Season  with  23  2  teaspoons  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Mix  well.  Form  into  balls  the 
size  of  table-tennis  balls.  Brown  well,  using  a  little  bacon  fat  you  have  set  aside.  In  the 
same  skillet,  saute  until  golden  }  2  pound  sliced  mushrooms,  adding  more  bacon  fat 
if  necessary.  Stir  in  two  lOj^-ounce  cans  condensed  mushroom  soup  and  1  cup  con- 
densed consomme.  Mix  well.  Pour  over  meat  and  cool.  Crumble  bacon  and  sprinkle 
on  top.  Pour  into  freezing  containers  and  freeze.  When  ready  to  serve,  thaw,  turn 
into  a  3-quart  casserole  and  bake,  covered,  in  a  moderate  oven.  350°  F.,  for  45  min- 
utes. Makes  8  servings,  or  enough  for  lunch  at  home  the  next  day.  COST:  $2.4G 


AMERICA 


i6y 


LIVES 


Bi'cf-aml-hacon  casserole  accompanied  by  a  savory  Lima-bean  salad,  cauliflower  and 
hot  corn  bread  constilutes  an  appetizing,  inexpensive  meal  from  the  Becks"  freezer. 


^uucLcuj^  $6.31 


Breakfatt 

Orange  Juice 
French  Toast 
Maple-Blended 

Syrup 
Milk— Coffee 


Lunch 

Dutch  Soup 
Leftover  Beef-and- 
Bacon  Casserole 
Bread 

Gelatin  Dessert 
Cookies 
Milk — Tea 


Clyde's  Lunch  Box 

Soup 

Cheese  Sandwich 

Relishes 

Cookies 


Dinner 

Easy  Baked 

Chicken 
Baked  Potatoes 
Frozen  Corn 
Pickled-Beet  Salad 
Bread 
Cherry  Pie 
Milk— Coffee 


DUTCH  SOUP  Peel  and  dice  enough  potatoes  to  make  4  cups.  Turn  into  a  heavy 
soup  kettle  and  add  4  cups  water.  Season  with  1  tablespoon  plus  1  teaspoon  salt,  14 
teaspoon  monosodium  glutamate  and  '  4  teaspoon  pepper.  Cover  and  cook  until  pota- 
toes are  tender.  Meanwhile,  saute  6  strips  bacon  until  crisp.  Remove,  drain  on  paper 
toweling  and  break  iryo  '  2"  pieces.  Chop  enough  peeled  onion  to  make  1  cup,  and 
saute  in  bacon  drippings  until  tender  and  golden.  Remove  potatoes,  put  through  a 
food  mill  and  return  to  liquid.  Add  the  bacon,  onion  and  1  tablespoon  tarragon  vin- 
egar. Also  add  another  4  cups  peeled  and  cubed  raw  potatoes.  Cook  until  potatoes  are 
tender.  Cool.  Pour  into  freezing  containers  and  freeze.  When  ready  to  use,  reheat  and 
add  milk  to  give  desired  consistency.  This  will  vary  from  l-^  to  I  cup,  depending  upon 
potatoes  used.  Makes  about  2  quarts  soup  base.  COST:  30c 


EASY  BAKED  CHICKEN  Work  1  teaspoon  salt,  M  teaspoon  each  thyme  and  mar- 
joram and  a  little  pepper  into  73  cup  softened  margarine.  Then  rub  thoroughly  into 
2  frying  chickens  which  have  been  cleaned  and  cut  into  serving  pieces.  Wrap  each 
chicken  well  in  heavy  aluminum  foil  and  freeze.  When  ready  to  cook,  remove  chickens 
directly  (without  thawing)  to  a  very  hot  oven,  450°  P.,  and  bake,  still  wrapped  in  foil, 
for  45  minutes.  Then  open  the  foil,  turn  chickens  over  and  bake  another  1 5-20  minutes 
until  the  chickens  are  tender  and  brovmed.  Makes  6-8  servings.  COST:  $2.10 


$4.28 


Breakfast 

Prunes 
Shirred  Eggs 
Toasted  Corn 

Bread 
Milk— Coffee 


Lunch 

Hamburgers 

on  Buns 
Relishes 
Applesauce 
Cookies 
Milk— Tea 


Clyde's  Lunch  Box  Dinner 


Chicken  Soup 
Meat  Sandwich 
Relishes 
Apple 


Ham-and-Dried-Bean 
Stew 

Cabbage-and-Pepper 

Salad 
Bread 

Strawberries 
Chocolate  Cake 
Milk— Coffee 


This  is  it!  Tlie  paper  napkin 
nnost  like  linen! 

Gleaming  like  linen  on  your  table — 

double-thick  Scotkins®  protect  like  linen,  too! 
There's  no  shredding,  no  using  two  or  three 

...  even  with  the  butteriest  foods.  Just  one  Scotkin 
stays  linen-strong  all  meal  long. 


Luncheon  or  dinner  size  in  the  polka-dot  box.  ^ 


ONE  PAPER  NAPKIN  YOU  DON'T  NEED  THREE  OF! 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


"Mothers  who  know  the  score 
serve  good-tasting  Borden's  Milk!" 

says  Elsie,  the  Borden  Cow 

Good-tasting  Borden's  Milk  wins  top  scores  in  the  flavor 
league.  That's  why  youngsters  just  naturally  reach  for 
Borden's  when  they  crave  quick  refreshment  and  energy. 

Count  up  all  the  pleasure— all  the  food  value— in  Borden's 
Homogenized  Vitamin  D  Milk  and  you'll  know  why  it's 
called  the  All-American  Drink.  And  why  more  mothers 
give  their  children  Borden's  Milk  than  any  other  brand. 

Make  sure  there's  plenty  of  good-tasting  Borden's  on 
hand  for  your  family! 

Canadians,  you  can  buy  Borden's  Milk 
in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  too. 


OnnU  , 
/oomns 

HOMOGENIZED 


7/  it's 


Borden's 

HOMOGENIZED 


See  Borden's  TV  shows  "Ruff  and  Reddy"  and  "Fury"  over  NBC. 
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Danny,  with  Beverly's  ( 
help,  of  course, 
focuses  his  energies 
on  dinner. 


'J 


Breakfait 

Grapefruit 

Juice 
Shredded  Wheat 
Toast 

Milk— CofTcc 


Lunch 

Leftover  Ham- 

and-Bean  Stew 
Picklcd-Beet  Salad 
Ice  Cream 
Date  Cake 
Milk— Tea 


Clyde's  Lunch  Box 

Ham-and-Bean 

Stew 
Pickled-Beet 

Salad 
Date  Cake 


DI  PIETRO 


Dinner 

Spaghetti  with 
Meat  Sauce 
French  Bread 
Frozen  Peas 
Onion  Relish 
Fruit 

Milk— Coffee 


DATE  CAKE  Grind  or  finely  chop  1  cup  pitted  dates.  Pour  }4  cup  boiling  water  over 
them  and  let  stand  to  cool.  Cream  }  2  cup  margarine  with  1  cup  sugar.  Add  1  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  2  unbeaten  eggs.  Beat  until  light  and  fluffy.  Sift  together  2  cups  flour,  1 H 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  M  teaspoon  baking  soda  and  !  2  teaspoon  salt.  Add  date 
mixture  to  the  batter,  then  the  sifted  dry  ingredients  alternately  with  14  cup  sour  milk. 
Beat  until  well  blended.  If  you  do  not  have  sour  milk,  add  2  teaspoons  vinegar  to  3^ 
cup  sweet  milk.  Bake  in  a  wax-paper-lined  8"x8"x2"  pan  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F., 
until  done,  about  35-40  minutes.  Cool.  Wrap  in  aluminum  foil  and  freeze.  Thaw  thor- 
oughly before  serving.  COST:  71c 


Breakfast 

Pineapple  and 

Grapefruit  Juice 
Scrambled  Eggs 

and  Bacon 
Toast 

Milk— Coffee 


Lunch 

Oxtail  Soup 
Bread  Sticks 
Lettuce  Salad 
Date  Cake 
Fruit  Gelatin 
Milk— Tea 


$5.02 


Clyde's  Lunch  Box 

Oxtail  Soup 
Relishes 
Date  Cake 


Dinner 

Savory  Pot  Roast 
Potatoes,  Carrots 

and  Onions 
Bread 

Lemon  Pudding  ' 
Milk— Coffee 


OXTAIL  SOUP  Cover  a  beef  soup  bone  with  2  quarts  water.  Add  4  teaspoons  salt, 

2  teaspoons  Worcestershire  sauce  and  14  teaspoon  each  pepper  and  garlic  salt.  Cover 
and  simmer.  Meanwhile,  wipe  with  a  damp  cloth  1  oxtail  which  has  been  cut  into 
pieces.  Roll  in  flour  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  brown  in  1  tablespoon  short- 
ening until  golden  on  all  sides.  Transfer  to  the  soup  kettle.  Add  1  small  bay  leaf  and  a 
pinch  of  marjoram  and  simmer  1  hour.  Then  add  one  I -pound  can  tomatoes,  ?  3  cup 
each  chopped  carrot,  chopped  celery  and  chopped  onion  and  l-i  cup  barley.  Cover 
and  simmer  for  1  hour  longer.  Remove  the  soup  bone  and  bay  leaf  and  taste  for 
seasoning.  Cool,  skim  off  fat  and  pour  into  freezing  containers.  When  ready  to  use, 
heat  and  serve.  Makes  about  3  quarts.  COST:  88c 


^oiuAA/u^  $4.45 

Breakfast  Lunch 

Orange  Juice  Macaroni-Tuna-Cheese 
Soft-Cooked  Eggs  Casserole 

Toast  Relishes 

Jam  Toast 

Milk — Coffee  Canned  Pears 
Milk— Tea 


Dinner 

Crisp  Hash 
Tossed  Green  Salad 
Scalloped  Tomatoes 
Bread 

Pineapple  Freeze 
Cookies 
Milk— Coffee 


PINEAPPLE  FREEZE  In  a  large  saucepan,  heat  2}^  cups  milk  with  1  cup  sugar  until' 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Cool.  Pour  into  freezing  tray  and  freeze  until  mixture  is  soft  and 
mushy.  Beat  2}'2  cups  heavy  cream  until  it  stands  in  soft  peaks.  Fold  in  the  cold  milk 
and  sugar.  Return  to  freezing  tray  and  freeze  partially.  Turn  into  a  cold  bowl  and  beat 
until  light  and  fluffy,  but  still  thick.  Fold  in  1 34  cups  canned  crushed  pineapple  and  14 
teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Return  to  freezer  and  freeze  until  firm.  Pack  into  2  quart 
containers.  COST:  $1.00 


1/  1 


THE  ALIBI 
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Edna's  remark,  time  had  ceased;  or  rather  it 
had  continued  in  the  same  way  for  her,  for  the 
Alhusons  answering  the  telephone,  for  the 
other  partners  in  the  dance;  but  for  him  every- 
thing had  changed.  He  was  aware  of  a  sense  of 
power  within.  He  was  in  control.  His  was  the 
master  hand  that  set  the  puppets  jiggling. 
And  Edna— poor  Edna,  speeding  home  in  the 
taxi  to  a  predestined  role  of  putting  out  the 
drinks,  patting  cushions,  shaking  salted  al- 
monds from  a  tin — Edna  had  no  conception 
how  he  had  stepped  out  of  bondage  into  a  new 
dimension. 

The  apathy  of  Sunday  lay  upon  the  streets. 
Houses  were  closed,  withdrawn. 

They  don  I  know,  he  thought,  llioxe  people 
inside,  how  one  gesture  of  mine,  now,  at  liiis 
minute,  might  alter  their  world.  A  knock  on  the 
door,  and  someone  answers — a  woman  yawning, 
an  old  man  in  carpet  slippers,  a  child  sent  by  its 
parents  in  irritation — and  according  to  what  I 
will,  what  I  decide,  their  whole  future  will  be 
decided.  Faces  smashed  in.  Sudden  murder. 
Theft.  Fire.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  Half  past  three.  He 
decided  to  work  on  a  system  of  numbers.  He 
would  walk  down  three  more  streets,  and  then, 
depending  upon  the  name  of  the  third  street  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  how  many  letters 
it  contained,  choose  the  number  of  his  destina- 
tion. 

He  walked  briskly,  aware  of  mounting  inter- 
est. No  cheating,  he  told  himself.  Block  or  flats 
or  United  Dairies,  it  was  all  one.  It  turned  out 
that  the  third  street  was  a  long  one.  Hanked  on 
either  side  by  drab  Victorian  villas  which  had 
been  pretentious  some  tifty  years  ago,  and 
now,  let  out  as  Hals  or  lodgings,  had  lost  caste. 
The  name  was  Boulting  Street.  Eight  letters 
meant  No.  8. 

He  crossed  over  confidently,  searching  the 
front  doors,  undaunted  by  the  steep  flight  of 
stone  steps  leading  to  every  villa,  the  unpainted 
gates,  the  lowering  basements,  the  air  of  pov- 


erty and  decay  which  presented  such  a  contrast 
to  the  houses  in  his  own  small  Regency  square, 
with  their  bright  front  doors  and  window 
boxes. 

No.  8  proved  no  different  from  its  fellows. 
The  gate  was  even  shabbier,  perhaps,  the  cur- 
tains to  the  long,  ugly  ground-floor  window 
more  bleakly  lace.  A  child  of  about  three,  a 
boy,  sat  on  the  top  step,  white-faced,  blank- 
eyed,  tied  in  some  strange  fashion  to  the  mud 
scraper  so  that  he  could  not  move.  The  front 
door  was  ajar. 

James  Fenton  mounted  the  steps  and  looked 
for  the  bell  button.  There  was  a  scrap  of  paper 
pasted  across  it  with  the  words  "Out  of  Or- 
der." Beneath  it  was  an  old-fashioned  bell  pull, 
fastened  with  string.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
seconds,  of  course,  to  unravel  the  knotted 
strap  binding  the  child,  carry  him  off  under  his 
arm  down  the  steps,  and  then  dispose  of  him 
according  to  mood  or  fancy.  But  violence  did 
not  seem  to  be  indicated  just  yet;  it  was  not 
what  he  wanted,  the  feeling  of  power  within 
demanded  a  longer  term  of  freedom. 

He  pulled  at  the  bell.  The  faint  tinkle 
sounded  down  the  dark  hall. 

The  child  stared  up  at  him,  unmoved.  Fen- 
ton turned  away  from  the  door  and  looked  out 
on  the  street,  at  the  plane  tree  coming  into  leaf 
on  the  pavement  edge,  the  brown  bark  patchy 
yellow,  a  black  cat  crouching  at  its  foot  biting 
a  wounded  paw;  and  he  savored  the  waiting 
moment  as  delicious  because  of  its  uncertainty. 

He  heard  the  door  open  wider  behind  him, 
and  a  woman's  voice,  foreign  in  intonation, 
ask,  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Fenton  took  off  his  hat.  The  impulse  was 
strong  within  him  to  say,  "1  have  come  to 
strangle  you.  You  and  your  child.  I  bear  you 
no  malice  whatsoever.  It  just  happens  that  I 
am  the  instrument  of  fate  sent  for  this  pur- 
pose." Instead,  he  smiled.  The  woman  was 
pallid,  like  the  child  on  the  steps,  with  the 
same  expressionless  eyes.  Her  age  might  have 


been  anything  from  twenty  to  thirty-five.  She 
was  wearing  a  woolen  cardigan  too  big  for  her, 
and  her  dark  bunched  skirt,  ankle-length, 
made  her  seem  squat. 

"Do  you  let  rooms?"  asked  Fenton. 

A  light  came  into  the  dull  eyes,  an  expres- 
sion of  hope.  It  was  almost  as  if  this  was  a 
question  she  had  longed  for  and  had  believed 
would  never  come.  But  the  gleam  faded  again 
immediately,  and  the  blank  stare  returned. 

"The  house  isn't  mine,"  she  said.  "The  land- 
lord let  rooms  once,  but  they  say  it's  to  be 
pulled  down,  with  those  on  either  side,  to 
make  room  for  fiats." 

"You  mean,"  he  pursued,  "the  landlord 
doesn't  let  rooms  any  more?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "He  told  me  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  it,  not  with  the  demolition  order  coming 
any  day.  He  pays  me  a  small  sum  to  caretake 
until  they  pull  the  house  down.  I  live  in  the 
basement." 

"I  see,"  he  said. 

It  would  seem  that  the  conversation  was  at 
an  end.  Nevertheless,  Fenton  continued  to 
stand  there.  The  girl  or  woman — for  she  could 
be  either— looked  past  him  to  the  child,  bid- 
ding him  to  be  quiet,  though  he  hardly 
whimpered. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Fenton,  "you  couldn't 
sublet  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  to 
me?  It  could  be  a  private  arrangement  between 
ourselves  while  you  remain  here.  The  landlord 
couldn't  object." 

He  watched  her  make  the  effort  to  think. 
His  suggestion,  so  unlikely,  so  surprising  com- 
ing from  someone  of  his  appearance,  was 
something  she  could  not  take  in.  Since  surprise 
is  the  best  form  of  attack,  he  seized  his 
advantage.  "I  only  need  one  room,"  he  said 
quickly,  "for  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  I  shouldn't 
be  sleeping  here." 

The  effort  to  size  him  up  was  beyond  her — 
the  tweed  suit,  appropriate  for  London  or  the 


country,  the  soft  felt  hat,  the  walking  stick,  the 
fresh-complexioned  face,  the  forty-five  to  fifty 
years.  He  saw  the  dark  eyes  become  wider  and 
blanker  still  as  they  tried  to  reconcile  his  ap- 
pearance with  his  unexpected  request. 

"What  would  you  want  the  room  for?"  she 
asked  doubtfully. 

There  was  the  crux.  To  murder  you  and  the 
child,  my  dear,  and  dig  up  the  floor,  and  bury 
you  under  the  boards.  But  not  yet. 

"It's  difficult  to  explain,"  he  said  briskly. 
"I'm  a  professional  man.  I  have  long  hours. 
But  there  have  been  changes  lately,  and  I  must 
have  a  room  where  I  can  put  in  a  few  hours 
every  day  and  be  entirely  alone.  You've  no 
idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  the  right  spot. 
This  seems  to  me  ideal  for  the  purpose." 
He  glanced  from  the  empty  house  down 
to  the  child,  and  smiled.  "Your  little  boy, 
for  instance.  Just  the  right  age.  He'd  give 
no  trouble." 

A  semblance  of  a  smile  passed  across  her 
face.  "Oh,  Johnnie  is  quiet  enough,"  she  said. 
"He  sits  there  for  hours,  he  wouldn't  inter- 
fere." Then  the  smile  wavered,  the  doubt  re- 
turned. "I  don't  know  what  to  say.  We  live  in 
the  kitchen,  with  the  bedroom  next  to  it.  There 
is  a  room  behind,  where  I  have  a  few  bits  of 
furniture  stored,  but  I  don't  think  you  would 
like  it.  You  see,  it  depends  on  what  you  want 
to  do."  Her  voice  trailed  away.  Her  apathy 
was  just  what  he  needed.  He  wondered  if  she 
slept  very  heavily,  or  even  drugged.  Those 
dark  shadows  under  the  eyes  suggested  drugs. 
So  much  the  better.  And  a  foreigner  too.  There 
were  too  many  of  them  in  the  country. 

"If  you  would  only  show  me  the  room,  I 
should  know  at  once,"  he  said. 

Surprisingly  she  turned,  and  led  the  way 
down  the  narrow,  dingy  hall.  Switching  on  a 
light  above  a  basement  stair,  murmuring  a 
continual  apology  the  while,  she  took  Fenton 
below.  This  had  been,  of  course,  the  original 
servants'  quarters  of  the  Victorian  villa.  The 
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kitchen,  scullery,  pantry  had  now  become  the 
woman's  living  room,  kitchenette  and  bed- 
room, and  in  their  transformation  had  in- 
creased in  squalor.  The  ugly  pipes,  the  useless 
boiler  and  the  old  range  might  once  have  had 
some  pretension  to  efficiency,  with  fresh  white 
paint  on  the  pipes,  and  the  range  polished; 
even  the  dresser,  still  in  position  and  stretching 
nearly  the  full  width  of  one  wall,  would  have 
been  in  keeping  some  fifty  years  ago,  with  pol- 
ished brass  saucepans  and  a  patterned  dinner 
service,  while  an  overalled  cook,  bustling 
about  with  arms  befloured,  called  orders  to  a 
minion  in  the  scullery.  Now  the  dirty  cream 
paint  hung  in  flakes,  the  worn  linoleum  was 


torn,  the  dresser  was  bare  save  for  odds  and 
ends  bearing  no  relation  to  its  original  pur- 
pose— a  battered  wireless  set  with  trailing 
aerial,  piles  of  discarded  magazines  and  news- 
papers, unfinished  knitting,  broken  toys,  pieces 
of  cake,  a  toothbrush,  and  several  pairs  of 
shoes.  The  womanJooked  about  her  helplessly. 

"It's  not  easy,"  she  said,  "with  a  child.  One 
clears  up  all  the  time." 

It  was  evident  that  she  never  cleared,  that 
she  had  given  in,  that  the  chaos  he  observed 
was  her  answer  to  life's  problems,  but  Fenton 
said  nothing,  only  nodded  politely  and  smiled. 
He  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  unmade  bed  through 
a  half-open  door,  bearing  out  his  theory  of  the 
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we  grow  older,  these  vital  ingredients 
drain  away  and  our  skin  dries  out 
leaving  lines,  crow's-feet  and  an  aging 
look. 

Another  factor  which  can  contrib- 
ute to  our  loss  of  these  essential  poly- 


unsaturates  has  to  do  with  our  modern- 
day  eating  habits.  The  scientific  gen- 
tleman explained  that  an  excellent  way 
to  keep  a  good  complexion  is  to  eat 
fatty  foods  which  are  rich 
in  essential  polyunsatu- 
lates.  He  asked  if  I  knew 
of  any  stout  ladies  who 
hadcxtremedry  skin  prob- 
lems—  I  don't,  do  you? 
Unfortunately  though,  for 
our  complexions,  we  try 
to  watch  our  diet  most  of 
the  time  and  tend  to  shy 
away  from  fatty  foods. 
This  is  wonderful  for  our 
figures  but  can  be  bad  for 
our  complexions. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  although 
scientists  had  known  of  the  value  of 
these  essential  polyunsaturates  for 
many  years,  they  had  been  unable  to 
put  them  into  cream  form  because  they 
turned  rancid.  Finally,  his  research 
stalT  discovered  how  to  "stabilize" 
them  in  a  greaseless  cream  which  ac- 
tually supplies  the  essential  polyun- 
saturates to  the  skin. 
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complexion  looks  fresher  and  brighter, 
my  pores  seem  finer,  and  my  skin  is 
clearer,  smoother  and  healthier  look- 
ing than  it  has  been  in  years. 

On  the  theory  that  actual  use  is  the 
best  way  to  demonstrate  a  new  prod- 
uct, I  asked  the  makers  of  this  cream 
to  make  a  trial  size  available  (Prince 
Matchabelli  makes  it;  it's  called  Poly- 
derm  Compensating  Cream  and  is  sold 
in  three  sizes,  $2.00,  $3.50  and  $5.00  at 
leading  department  and  drug  stores). 
They  agreed  and  now  you  can  get 
a  five-day  trial-size  jar  by  sending 
25c  and  your  name  and  address  to 
Polyderm,  c/o  Prince  Matchabelli, 
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New  York. 


heavy  sleeper — his  ring  at  the  bell  must  have 
disturbed  her— but  seeing  his  glance  she  shut 
the  door  hurriedly,  and  in  a  half-conscious 
effort  to  bring  herself  to  order  buttoned  her 
cardigan,  and  combed  her  hair  with  her  fin- 
gers. 

"And  the  room  you  do  not  use?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "yes,  of  course," 
vague  and  uncertain,  as  if  she  had  forgotten 
her  purpose  in  bringing  him  to  the  basement. 
She  led  the  way  back  across  the  basement 
passage,  past  a  coal  cellar— useful  this,  he 
thought— a  lavatory  with  a  child's  pot  set  in 
the  open  door  and  a  torn  Daily  Mirror  beside 
it,  and  so  to  a  farther  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  closed. 

"I  don't  think  it  will  do,"  she  said,  sighing, 
already  defeated.  Indeed  it  would  not  have 
done  for  anyone  but  himself,  so  full  of  power 
and  purpose;  for  as  she  flung  open  the  creak- 
ing door,  and  crossed  the  room  to  pull  aside 
the  strip  of  curtain  made  out  of  old  wartime 
blackout  material,  the  smell  of  damp  hit  him 
as  forcibly  as  a  sudden  patch  of  fog  beside  the 
river,  and  with  it  the  unmistakable  odor  of 
escaping  gas.  They  sniffed  in  unison. 

"Yes,  it's  bad,"  she  said.  "The  men  are 
supposed  to  come,  but  they  never  do." 

As  she  pulled  the  curtain  to  let  in  air,  the  rod 
broke,  the  strip  of  material  fell,  and  through 
a  broken  pane  of  the  window  jumped  the  black 
cat  with  the  wounded  paw  which  Fenton  had 
noticed  beneath  the  plane  tree  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  woman  shooed  it  ineffectually.  The 
cat,  used  to  its  surroundings,  slunk  into  a  far 
corner,  jumped  on  a  packing  case,  and  com- 
posed itself  to  sleep.  Fenton  and  the  woman 
looked  about  them. 

"This  would  do  me  very  well,"  he  said, 
hardly  considering  the  dark  walls,  the  odd  L 
shape  of  the  room  and  the  sloping  ceiling. 
"Why,  there's  even  a  garden,"  and  he  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  patch  of 
earth  and  stones — level  with  his  head  as  he 
stood  in  the  basement  room — that  had  once 
been  a  strip  of  paved  garden. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "yes,  there's  a  garden,"  and 
came  beside  him  to  stare  at  the  desolation  to 
which  they  both  gave  so  false  a  name;  and 
then,  with  a  little  shrug.  "It's  quiet,  as  you 
sec.  but  it  doesn't  get  much  sun.  It  faces 
north." 

"I  like  a  room  to  face  north."  he  said 
abstractedly,  already  seeing  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  narrow  trench  he  would  be  able  to  dig  for 
her  body— no  need  to  make  it  deep — and 
turning  toward  her.  measuring  the  size  of 
her.  reckoning  the  length  and  breadth,  he 
saw  a  glimmer  of  understanding  come  into 
her  eye  and  he  quickly  smiled  to  give  her  con- 
fidence. 

"Are  you  an  artist?"  she  said.  "They  like  a 
north  light,  don't  they?" 


His  relief  was  tremendous.  An  artist.  But  of 
course.  Here  was  the  excuse  he  needed.  Here 
was  a  way  out  of  all  difficulty. 

"I  see  you've  guessed  my  secret,"  he  an- 
swered slyly,  and  his  laugh  rang  so  true  that  it 
even  surprised  himself.  He  began  to  speak  very 
rapidly.  "Part  time  only,"  he  said;  "that's  the 
reason  I  can  only  get  away  for  certain  hours. 
My  mornings  are  tied  down  to  business,  but 
later  in  the  day  I'm  a  free  man.  Then  my  real 
work  begins.  It's  not  just  a  casual  hobby,  it's  a 
passion.  1  intend  to  hold  my  own  exhibition 
later  in  the  year.  So  you  understand  how  essen- 
tial it  is  for  me  to  find  somewhere  .  .  .  like 
this."  He  waved  his  hand  at  the  surroundings 
which  could  offer  no  inducement  to  anything 
but  the  cat,  and  his  confidence  was  infectious, 
it  disarmed  the  still  doubtful,  puzzled  inquiry 
in  her  eyes. 

"Chelsea's  full  of  artists,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 
"At  least  they  say  so,  I  don't  know.  But  I 
thought  studios  had  to  be  high  up  for  getting 
the  light." 

"Not  necessarily,"  he  answered.  "Those 
fads  don't  affect  me.  And  late  in  the  day  tbs 
light  will  have  gone  anyway.  I  suppose  ttjere 
is  electricity?" 

"Yes."  She  moved  to  the  door  and  touched 
a  switch.  A  naked  bulb  from  the  ceiling  glared 
through  its  dust. 

"Excellent,"  he  said.  "That's  all  I  shall 
need." 

He  smiled  down  at  the  blank,  unhappy  face. 
The  poor  soul  would  be  so  much  happier 
asleep.  Like  the  cat.  A  kindness,  really,  to  put 
her  out  of  her  misery. 

"Can  I  move  in  tomorrow?"  he  asked. 

Again  the  look  of  hope  that  he  had  noticed 
when  he  first  stood  at  the  front  door  inquiring 
for  rooms,  and  then  . . .  was  it  embarrassment, 
just  V:.z  faintest  trace  of  discomfort,  in  her 
expression? 

"You  haven't  asked  about  ...  the  cost  of 
the  room,"  she  said. 

"Whatever  you  care  to  charge,"  he  replied, 
and  waved  his  hand  again,  to  show  that  money 
was  no  object. 

She  swallowed,  evidently  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  say,  and  then,  a  flush  creeping  into 
the  pallid  face,  ventured,  "It  would  be  best 
if  I  said  nothing  to  the  landlord.  I  will  say 
you  are  a  friend.  You  could  give  me  a  pound 
or  two  in  cash  every  week,  what  you  think 
fair." 

She  watched  him  anxiously.  Certainly,  he 
decided,  there  must  be  no  third  party  inter- 
fering on  any  arrangement.  It  might  defeat 
his  plan. 

"I'll  give  you  five  pounds  in  notes  each 
week.  Starting  today,"  he  said.  He  felt  for  his 
wallet,  and  drew  out  the  crisp,  new  notes.  She 
put  out  a  timid  hand,  and  her  eyes  never  left 
the  notes  as  he  counted  them.  "Not  a  word 
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to  the  landlord,"  he  said,  "and  if  any  questions 
are  asked  about  your  lodger,  say  your  cousin, 
an  artist,  has  arrived  for  a  visit." 

She  looked  up  and  for  the  first  time  smiled 
as  though  his  joking  words,  with  the  giving  of 
the  notes,  somehow  sealed  a  bond  between 
them.  "You  don't  look  like  my  cousin,"  she 
said,  "nor  much  like  the  artists  I  have  seen 
either.  What  is  your  name?" 

"Sims,"  he  said  instantly,  "Marcus  Sims," 
wondering  why  he  had  instinctively  uttered  the 
name  of  his  wife's  father,  a  solicitor  dead  these 
many  years,  whom  he  had  heartily  disliked. 


"Thank  you,  Mr.  Sims,"  she  said.  "1  will 
give  your  room  a  cleanup  in  the  morning," 
and  then,  as  a  first  gesture  toward  this  inten- 
tion, she  lifted  the  cat  from  the  packing  case, 
and  shooed  it  through  the  window.  "You  will 
bring  your  things  tomorrow  afternoon?"  she 
asked. 

"My  things?"  he  repeated. 

"What  you  need  for  your  work,"  she  said. 
"Don't  you  have  paints  and  so  on?" 

"Oh,  yes — yes,  naturally,"  he  said,  "yes,  I 
must  bring  my  gear."  He  glanced  round  the 
room  again.  But  there  was  to  be  no  question 
of  butchery.  No  blood.  No  mess.  The  answer 


would  be  to  stifle  them  both  in  sleep,  the 
woman  and  her  child.  It  was  much  the  kindest 
way. 

"You  won't  have  far  to  go  when  you  need 
tubes  of  paint,"  she  said.  "There  are  shops  for 
artists  in  the  King's  Road.  I  have  passed  them 
shopping.  They  have  boards  and  easels  in  the 
window." 

He  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide  his 
smile.  It  was  really  touching  how  she  had  ac- 
cepted him.  It  showed  such  trust,  such  confi- 
dence. 

She  led  the  way  back  into  the  passage,  and 
so  up  the  basement  stair  to  the  hall  once  more. 


Red  and  pink  Floribunda  roses  seem  to  be  float- 
ing in  a  niii>t  of  coral-bells  in  front  of  tbe  window. 


'r»r>  Betty  Prior  roses,  a  handful  of  pinks  and 
Kuret  W  illiams  and  a  barkKrniind  of  arleraisia 
leaves   form   a   gmall   but    im[M>sinK  bouquet. 


FLOWKU  AHRAIVG1]ME1VTS 


yi.  small  juitcli  of  Harden  or  a  few  cents  spent  at  the  florist's 
can  create  lovely  color  and  great  pleasure  in  your  house.  Two  or  three 
flowers  arranged  with  leaves  in  a  small  wineglass  or  tinr  howl 
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additions  to  any  room.  By  J.\NK  r  COTTIEK 


Amidst  sprays  of  delicate,  lavender-colored  Rupti.'^ia,  velvety  petunias  and  dark 
purple  pausies  jslow  a»:ainst  a  while  wall.  The  vase  is  an  unusual  copper  mold. 


Three  Hugosa  roses,  and  a  few  buds,  make  an 
exquisite  little  posy  in  a  white  .Ia|>anese  bowl. 


DI  PIBTRO 


Two  striped  Rosa  Mundi  (called  also  the  rose  of 
York  and  Lancaster)  are  set  off  by  white  Phil- 
adelphus  and  dark-peppermint  geranium  leaves. 


"I'm  SO  delighted,"  he  said,  "that  we  have 
come  to  this  arrangement.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  getting  desperate." 

She  turned,  and  smiled  at  him  again  over 
her  shoulder.  "So  was  I,"  she  said.  "If  you 
had  not  appeared  ...  I  don't  know  what  1 
might  not  have  done." 

They  stood  together  at  the  top  of  the  base- 
ment stair.  What  an  amazing  thing.  It  was  an 
act  of  God  that  he  had  suddenly  arrived.  He 
stared  at  her,  shocked. 

"You've  been  in  some  trouble,  then?"  he 
asked. 

"Trouble?"  She  gestured  with  her  hands, 
and  the  look  of  apathy,  of  despair  returned  to 
her  face.  "It's  trouble  enough  to  be  a  stranger 
in  this  country,  and  for  the  father  of  my  little 
boy  to  go  off  and  leave  me  without  any  money, 
and  not  to  know  where  to  turn.  I  tell  you,  Mr. 

Sims,  if  you  had  not  come  today  "  She 

did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but  she  glanced 
toward  the  child  tied  to  the  foot  scraper,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Poor  Johnnie,"  she 
said,  "it's  not  your  fault." 

"Poor  Johnnie  indeed,"  echoed  Fenton, 
"and  poor  you.  Well,  I'll  do  my  part  to  put  an 
end  to  your  troubles,  I  assure  you." 

"You're  very  good.  Truly,  1  thank  you." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  thank  you."  He  made 
her  a  little  bow  and,  bending  down,  touched 
the  top  of  the  child's  head.  "Good-by,  John- 
nie, see  you  tomorrow."  His  victim  gazed 
back  at  him  without  expression.  "Good-by, 
Mrs. — Mrs.  " 

"Kaufman  is  the  name.  Anna  Kaufman." 

She  watched  him  down  the  steps,  and 
through  the  gate.  The  banished  cat  slunk  past 
his  legs  on  a  return  journey  to  the  broken  win- 
dow. Fenton  waved  his  hat  with  a  flourish  to 
the  woman,  to  the  boy,  to  the  cat,  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  mute,  drab  villa. 

"See  you  tomorrow,"  he  called,  and  set  off 
down  Boulting  Street  with  the  jaunty  step  of 
someone  at  the  start  of  a  great  adventure.  His 
high  spirits  did  not  desert  him  even  when  he 
arrived  at  his  own  front  door.  He  let  himself 
in  with  his  latchkey,  and  went  up  the  stairs 
humming  some  old  song  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Edna,  as  usual,  was  on  the  telephone — he 
could  hear  the  interminable  conversation  of 
one  woman  to  another.  The  drinks  were  set 
out  on  the  small  table  in  the  drawing  room. 
The  cocktail  biscuits  were  laid  ready,  and  the 
tray  of  salted  almonds. 

The  extra  glasses  meant  that  visitors  were 
expected.  Edna  put  her  hand  over  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  receiver,  and  said,  "The  Alhusons 
will  be  coming.  I've  asked  them  to  stay  on  for 
cold  supper." 

Her  husband  smiled,  and  nodded.  Long  be- 
fore his  usual  time  he  poured  himself  out  a 
thimbleful  of  sherry  to  round  off  the  con- 
spiracy, the  perfection  of  the  past  hour.  The 
conversation  on  the  telephone  ceased. 

"You  look  better,"  said  Edna.  "The  walk 
did  you  good."  Her  innocence  amused  him  so 
much  that  he  nearly  choked. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  the  woman  had  men- 
tioned an  artist's  props.  He  would  have  looked 
a  fool  arriving  the  following  afternoon  with 
nothing.  As  it  was,  it  meant  leaving  the  office 
early,  and  an  expedition  to  fit  himself  up  with 
the  necessary  paraphernalia.  He  let  himself  go. 
Easel,  canvases,  tube  after  tube  of  paint 
brushes,  turpentine;  what  had  been  intended 
as  a  few  parcels  became  bulky  packages  im 
possible  to  transport  except  in  a  taxi.  It  all 
added  to  the  excitement,  though.  He  must  play 
his  part  thoroughly.  The  assistant  in  the  shop, 
fired  by  his  customer's  ardor,  kept  adding  to 
the  list  of  paints;  and  as  Fenton  handled  the 
tubes  of  color,  and  read  the  names,  there  was 
something  intensely  satisfying  about  the  pur- 
chase and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  reckless 
the  very  words  "chrome"  and  "sienna"  anc 
"terre-verte"  going  to  his  head  like  wine.  Fi- 
nally he  tore  himself  away  from  temptation 
and  climbed  into  a  taxi  with  his  wares.  No.  f 
Boulting  Street;  the  unaccustomed  addres! 
instead  of  his  own  familiar  square  added  spio 
to  the  adventure. 

It  was  strange,  but  as  the  taxi  drew  up  at  it 
destination  the  row  of  villas  no  longer  ap 
peared  so  drab.  It  was  true  yesterday's  wini 
had  dropped,  the  sun  was  shining  fitfully,  an' 
there  was  a  hint  in  the  air  of  April  and  longe 
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days  to  come,  but  that  was  not  the  point.  The 
point  was  that  No.  8  had  something  of  ex- 
pectancy about  it.  As  he  paid  his  driver,  and 
carried  the  packages  from  the  taxi,  he  saw  that 
the  dark  blinds  in  the  basement  had  been  re- 
moved, and  makeshift  curtains,  tangerine  col- 
ored and  a  shock  to  the  eye.  hung  in  their 
place.  Even  as  he  noticed  this  the  curtains  were 
pulled  back,  and  the  woman,  the  child  in  her 
arms,  its  face  smeared  with  jam.  waved  up  at 
him.  The  cat  leaped  from  the  sill  and  came  to- 
ward him  purring,  rubbing  an  arched  back 
against  his  trouser  leg.  The  taxi  drove  away  and 
the  woman  came  down  the  steps  to  greet  him. 
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■  Johnnie  and  I  ha\e  been  watching  for  you 
the  whole  afternoon,"  she  said.  "Is  that  all 
you've  brought?" 

"All?  Isn't  it  enough?"  he  laughed. 

She  helped  him  carry  the  things  down  the 
basement  stair,  and  as  he  glanced  into  the 
kitchen  he  saw  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  tidy  it.  besides  the  hanging  of  the  curtains. 
The  row  of  shoes  had  been  banished  under- 
neath the  dresser,  along  with  the  child's  toys, 
and  a  cloth  had  been  spread  on  the  table, 
which  was  laid  for  tea. 

"You'll  never  believe  the  dust  there  was  in 
your  room,"  she  said.  "I  was  working  there 
till  nearly  midnight." 

"You  shouldn't  have  done  that,"  he  told 
her.  "It's  not  worth  it,  for  the  time." 

She  stopped  before  the  door  and  looked  at 
him,  the  blank  look  returning  to  her  face.  "It's 
not  for  long,  then?"  she  faltered.  "I  somehow 
thought,  from  what  you  said  yesterday,  it 
would  be  for  some  weeks." 

■'Oh.  1  didn't  mean  that,"  he  said  swiftly.  "I 
meant  that  I  shall  make  such  a  mess  anyway, 
with  these  paints,  there  was  no  need  to  dust." 

Relief  was  plain.  She  summoned  a  smile, 
and  opened  the  door.  "Welcome,  Mr.  Sims," 
she  said. 

He  had  to  give  her  her  due.  She  had  worked. 
The  room  did  look  different.  Smelled  different 
too.  No  more  leaking  gas.  but  carbolic  instead, 
or  some  other  disinfectant.  The  blackout  strip 
had  vanished  from  the  window.  She  had  even 
got  someone  in  to  repair  the  broken  glass.  The 
cat's  bed — the  packing  case — had  gone. 

There  was  a  table  now  against  the  wall,  and 
two  little  rickety  chairs,  and  an  armchair  also, 
covered  with  the  same  fearful  tangerine  mate- 
rial he  had  observed  in  the  kitchen  windows. 
Above  the  mantelpiece,  bare  >esterday.  she 
had  hung  a  large,  brightly  colored  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  an  almanac 
beneath.  The  eyes  of  the  Madonna,  ingratiat- 
ing, demure,  smiled  at  Fenton. 

■Well."  he  began,  "well,  bless  me."  and  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  because  it  was  really  very 
touching  that  the  wretched  woman  had  taken 
so  much  trouble  on  what  was  probably  one  of 
her  last  days  on  this  earth,  he  turned  away  and 
began  untying  his  packages. 

"Let  me  help  you,  Mr.  Sims,"  she  said,  and 
before  he  could  protest  she  was  down  on  her 
knees  struggling  with  the  knots,  and  unwrap- 
ping the  paper,  and  was  fixing  the  easel  for 
him:  then  together  they  emptied  the  boxes  of 
all  the  tubes  of  color,  laid  them  out  in  rows  on 
the  table,  and  stacked  the  canvases  against 
the  wall.  It  was  rather  amusing,  like  playing 
some  absurd  game,  and  curiously  she  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  it  although  remaining  per- 
fectly serious  at  the  same  time. 

'"And  what  are  you  going  to  work  on 
first?"  she  asked,  when  all  was  fixed,  and  even 
a  canvas  set  up  on  the  easel.  "You  have  some 
subject  in  mind.  I  suppose?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said, "  I've  a  subject  in  mind." 
and  he  began  to  smile,  her  faith  in  him  was  so 
supreme,  and  suddenly  she  smiled,  too,  and 
she  said,  ""I've  guessed.  I've  guessed  your 
subject." 

He  felt  himself  go  pale.  How  had  she 
guessed?  What  was  she  driving  at? 

"What  do  you  mean,  you've  guessed?"  he 
asked  sharply. 

"It's  Johnnie,  isn't  it?" 

He  could  not  possibly  kill  the  child  before 
the  mother — what  an  appalling  suggestion. 
And  why  was  she  trying  to  push  him  into  it 
like  this?  There  was  time  enough,  and  anyway 
his  plan  was  not  yet  formed.  She  was  nodding 
her  head  wisely,  and  he  brought  himself  back 
to  reality  with  an  effort.  She  was  talking  of 
painting,  of  course. 

"You're  a  clever  woman,"  he  said.  "Yes, 
Johnnie's  my  subject." 

"He'll  be  good,  he  won't  move,"  she  said. 
'"If  I  tie  him  up  he'll  sit  for  hours.  Do  you 
want  him  now?" 

"No.  no,"  Fenton  replied  testily,  "I'm  in  no 
hurry  at  all.  I've  got  to  think  it  all  out." 

Her  face  fell.  She  seemed  disappointed.  She 
glanced  round  the  room  once  more,  converted 
so  surprisingly  into  what  she  hoped  was  an 
artist's  studio. 

"Then  let  me  give  you  a  cup  of  tea,"  she 
said,  and  to  save  argument  he  followed  her 
into  the  kitchen.  There  he  sat  himself  dow  n  on 


the  chair  she  drew  forward  for  him.  and  drank 
tea  and  ate  potted-meat  sandwiches,  watched 
by  the  unflinching  eyes  of  the  grubby  little  boy. 

■"Da."  uttered  the  child  suddenly,  and  put 
out  its  hand. 

■"He  calls  all  men  da,"  said  his  mother, 
"though  his  own  father  took  no  notice  of 
him.  .  .  .  Don't  worrv'  Mr.  Sims,  Johnnie." 

Fenton  forced  a  polite  smile.  Children  em- 
barrassed him.  He  went  on  eating  his  sand- 
wiches and  sipping  his  tea. 

The  w  oman  sat  down  and  joined  him,  stir- 
ring her  tea  in  an  absent  way  until  it  must 
have  been  cold  and  unfit  to  drink. 

■"It's  nice  to  have  someone  to  talk  to,"  she 
said.  ""Do  you  know,  until  you  came,  Mr. 
Sims.  I  was  so  alone.  The  empty  house  above, 
no  workmen  even  passing  in  and  out.  and  this 
is  not  a  good  neighborhood,  I  have  no  friends 
at  all." 

Belter  and  better,  he  thought.  There'll  be 
nobody  to  miss  her  when  she's  gone.  It  would 
have  been  a  tricky  thing  to  get  away  with  had 
the  rest  of  the  house  been  inhabited.  As  it  w  as, 
it  could  be  done  any  time  of  the  day  and  no 
one  any  the  wiser.  Poor  kid,  she  could  not  be 
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mc->re  than  twenty-six  or  -seven;  what  a  life  she 
must  have  led. 

■■  he  just  went  off  without  a  word,"  she 

was  saying.  "Three  years  only  we  had  been  in 
this  countr>,  and  we  moved  from  place  to 
place,  no  settled  job:  we  were  in  Manchester 
at  one  time.  Johnnie  was  born  in  Manchester." 

"Awfulspot,"  he  sympathized.  "■Neverstops 
raining." 

"I  told  him,  'You  have  got  to  get  work.'" 
she  continued,  banging  her  fist  on  the  table, 
acting  the  moment  over  again.  "\  said.  'We 
can't  go  on  like  this.  It's  no  life  for  me.  or  for 
your  child."  .And  Mr.  Sims,  there  was  no 
money  for  the  rent.  What  was  1  to  say  to  the 
landlord  when  he  called?  And  then,  being  al- 
iens here,  there  is  always  some  fuss  with  the 
police." 

"Police?"  said  Fenton,  startled. 

■'The  papers,"  she  explained.  "There  is  such 
trouble  with  our  papers:  you  know  how  it  is, 
we  have  to  register.  Mr.  Sims,  my  life  has  not 
been  a  happy  one,  not  for  many  years.  In  Aus- 
tria I  was  a  serv  ant  for  a  time  to  a  bad  man.  I 
had  to  run  away.  I  was  only  sixteen  then,  and 
when  I  met  my  husband,  who  was  not  my 
husband  then,  it  seemed  at  last  that  there  might 
be  some  hope  if  we  got  to  England  " 

She  droned  on.  watching  him  and  stirring 
her  tea  the  while,  and  her  voice  with  its  slow 
German  accent,  rather  pleasing  and  lilting  to 
the  ear,  was  somehow  soothing  and  a  pleasant 
accompaniment  to  his  thoughts,  mingling  with 
the  ticking  of  the  alarm  clock  on  the  dresser, 
and  the  thumping  of  the  little  boy's  spoon 
upon  his  plate. 


It  was  delightful  to  remind  himself  that  he 
was  not  in  the  office,  and  not  at  home  either 
but  was  Marcus  Sims,  an  artist,  surely  a  great 
artist,  if  not  in  color  at  least  in  premeditated 
crime,  and  here  was  his  v  ictim  putting  her  life 
into  his  hands,  looking  upon  him,  in  fact,  al- 
most as  her  savior.  As  indeed  he  was. 

"It's  queer,"  she  said  slowly,  "yesterday  I 
did  not  know  you.  Today  I  tell  you  my  life. 
You  are  my  friend." 

"Your  sincere  friend,"  he  said,  patting  her 
hand.  "I  assure  you  it's  the  truth."  He  smiled, 
and  pushed  back  his  chair. 

She  reached  for  his  cup  and  saucer,  and  put 
them  in  the  sink.  She  wiped  the  child's  mouth 
w  ith  the  sleeve  of  her  jumper.  "And  now,  Mr. 
Sims,"  she  said,  "which  would  you  prefer  to 
do  first?  Come  to  bed,  or  paint  Johnnie?" 

He  stared  at  her.  Come  to  bed?  Had  he 
heard  correctly?  "I  beg  your  pardon?" 

She  stood  patiently,  waiting  for  him  to 
move.  "It's  for  you  to  say,  Mr.  Sims,"  she 
said.  "It  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I'm  at 
your  disposal." 

He  felt  his  neck  turn  slowly  red,  and  the 
color  mounting  to  his  face  and  to  his  forehead. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  no  misunder- 
standing the  half-smile  she  now  attempted, 
and  the  jerk  of  her  head  toward  the  bedroom; 
the  poor  wretched  girl  was  making  him  some 
sort  of  offer,  she  must  believe  that  he  actually 
expected  .  .  .  wanted           It  was  appalling. 

"'My  dear  Madame  Kaufman,"  he  began— 
somehow  the  "Madame"  sounded  better  than 
"Mrs.."  and  it  was  in  keeping  with  her  alien 
nationality — ""I  am  afraid  there  is  some  error. 
You  have  misunderstood  me." 

""Please?"  she  said,  puzzled,  and  then  sum- 
moned a  smile  again.  "You  don't  have  to  be 
afraid.  No  one  will  come.  And  I  will  tie  up 
Johnnie." 

It  was  preposterous.  Tie  up  that  little 

boy   Nothing  he  had  said  to  her  could 

possibly  have  made  her  misconstrue  the  situa- 
tion. Yet  to  show  his  natural  anger  and  leave 
the  house  would  mean  the  ruin  of  all  his  plans, 
his  perfect  plans,  and  he  would  have  to  begin 
all  over  again  elsewhere. 

"It's — it's  extremely  kind  of  you,  Madame 
Kaufman,"  he  stammered.  "  I  do  appreciate 
your  offer,  it's  most  generous  of  you.  The  fact 
is  unfortunately,  I've  been  totally  incapaci- 
tated for  many  years — an  old  war  wound — 
I've  had  to  put  all  that  sort  of  thing  out  of  my 
life  long  ago.  Indeed,  all  my  efforts  go  into  my 
art,  my  painting.  1  concentrate  entirely  upon 
that,  hence  my  deep  pleasure  in  finding  this 
little  retreat  which  will  make  all  the  difference 

to  my  world.  And  if  we  are  to  be  friends  " 

He  searched  for  further  words  to  extricate 
himself.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  There 
was  neither  relief  nor  disappointment  on  her 
face.  What  was  to  be  would  be. 

■"That's  all  right,  Mr.  Sims,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  perhaps  you  were  lonely.  I  know  what 
loneliness  can  be.  And  you  are  so  kind.  If  at 
any  time  you  feel  you  would  like  " 

""Oh  I'll  tell  you  immediately,'"  he  inter- 
rupted swiftly,  ""no  question  of  that;  but  alas, 

I'm  afraid  Well,  now  to  work,  to  work." 

And  he  smiled  again,  making  some  show  of 
bustle,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  kitchen. 
Thank  heaven  she  had  buttoned  up  the  cardi- 
gan which  she  had  so  disastrously  started  to 
undo.  She  lifted  the  child  from  his  chair,  and 
proceeded  to  follow  him. 

"  I  have  always  wanted  to  see  a  real  artist  at 
work,"  she  said  to  him.  ""and  now,  lo  and  be- 
hold, my  chance  has  come.  Johnnie  will  appre- 
ciate this  w  hen  he  is  older.  Now ,  where  would 
you  like  me  to  put  him.  Mr.  Sims?  Shall  he 
stand,  or  sit?  What  pose  would  be  best'?" 

It  was  too  much.  From  the  frv  ing  pan  into 
the  fire.  Fenton  was  exasperated.  The  woman 
was  tr\  ing  to  bully  him.  He  could  not  possibly 
hav  e  her  hanging  about  like  this.  If  that  horrid 
little  boy  had  to  be  disposed  of,  then  his 
mother  must  be  out  of  the  way. 

"  Never  mind  the  pose,"  he  said  testily. 
""I'm  not  a  photographer.  .And  if  there  is  one 
thing  I  cannot  bear,  it's  being  watched  when  1 
work.  Put  Johnnie  there,  on  the  chair.  I  sup- 
pose he'll  sit  still?" 

""I'll  fetch  the  strap,"  she  said,  and  while  she 
went  back  to  the  kitchen  he  stared  moodily  at 
the  canvas  on  the  easel.  He  must  do  something 
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Rain  tomorrow? 


That's  "Cream  of  Wheat"  weather. 
Guard  your  family  with  hot  ''Cream  of  Wheat" 

New!  Instant  "Cream  of  Wheat"  cooks  completely  in  just  30  seconds— gives  you  vitamins,  minerals 
and  protein,  too.  Same  wonderful  flavor  you've  always  loved.  And  the  pan  rinses  clean  in  a  jiffy. 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Steaming  bowls  of  good  eating 

Dennison's  Chili 

with  the  finest  chunky,  lean  beef 


con 
came 


In  two  convenient  sizes:  151/^  oz.  meal-for-two,  with  or  without  beans. 
And  the  thrifty  2 lb.  family-size  with  beans ...  at  grocers  everywhere. 
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about  it,  that  was  evident.  Fatal  to  leave  it 
blank.  She  would  not  understand.  She  would 
begin  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong. 
She  might  even  repeat  her  fearful  offer  of  five 
minutes  ago. 

He  lifted  one  or  two  tubes  of  paint,  and 
squeezed  out  blobs  of  color  onto  the  palette. 
Raw  sienna  .  .  .  Naples  yellow.  Good  names 
they  gave  these  things.  He  and  Edna  had  been 
to  Siena  once  years  ago,  when  they  were  first 
married.  He  remembered  the  rose-rust  brick- 
work, and  that  square — what  was  the  name  of 
the  square? — where  they  held  a  famous  horse 
race.  Naples  yellow.  They  had  never  got  as  far 
as  Naples.  See  Naples  and  die.  Pity  they  had 
not  traveled  more.  They  had  fallen  into  a  rut 
always  going  up  to  Scotland,  but  Edna  did  not 
care  for  heat.  Azure  blue  .  .  .  made  you  think 
of  the  deepest — or  was  it  the  clearest? — blue. 
Lagoons  in  the  south  seas,  and  flying  fish.  How 
jolly  the  blobs  of  color  looked  upon  the  palette. 

"So.  ...  Be  good,  Johnnie."  Fenton  looked 
up.  The  woman  had  secured  the  child  to  the 
chair,  and  was  patting  the  top  of  his  head.  "If 
there  is  anything  you  want,  you  have  only  to 
call,  Mr.  Sims." 

"Thank  you,  Madame  Kaufman." 

She  crept  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door 
softly.  The  artist  must  not  be  disturbed.  The 
artist  must  be  left  alone  with  his  creation. 

"Da,"  said  Johnnie  suddenly. 

"Be  quiet."  said  Fenton  sharply.  He  was 
breaking  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  two.  He  had 
read  somewhere  that  artists  drew  in  the  head 
first  with  charcoal.  He 
adjusted  the  broken         ^  ^ 
end  between  his  fin-  IK^^.^ 
gers,  and,  pursing  his 
lips,  drew  a  circle,  the 
shape  of  a  full  moon, 
upon  the  canvas.  Then 
he  stepped  back,  and 
half  closed  his  eyes. 
The  odd  thing  was  that 
it  did  look  like  the 
rounded  shape  of  a 
face  without  the  fea- 
tures.   Johnnie  was 
watching  him,  his  eyes 
large.  Fenton  realized 
he   needed   a   much  ^.^Jk 
larger  canvas.  The  one 

on  the  easel  would  take  only  the  child's  head. 
It  would  look  much  more  effective  to  have  the 
whole  head  and  shoulders  on  the  canvas,  be- 
cause he  could  then  use  some  of  the  azure  blue 
to  paint  the  child's  blue  jersey. 

He  replaced  the  first  canvas  with  a  larger 
one.  Yes,  that  was  a  far  better  size.  Now  for 
the  outline  of  the  face  again.  The  eyes  .  .  .  two 
little  dots  for  the  nose,  and  a  small  slit  for 
Ihc  mouth  .  .  .  two  lines  for  the  neck,  and  two 
more,  rather  squared  like  a  coat  hanger,  for 
the  shoulders.  It  was  a  face  all  right,  a  human 
face.  Not  exactly  that  of  Johnnie  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  given  time  The  essential  thing 

was  to  get  some  paint  onto  that  canvas.  He 
simply  must  use  some  of  the  paint.  Feverishly 
he  chose  a  brush,  and  dipped  it  in  turpentine, 
and  in  oil,  and  then,  with  little  furtive  dabs  at 
the  azure  blue  and  the  flake  white  to  mix  them, 
he  stabbed  the  result  onto  the  canvas. 

The  bright  color,  gleaming  and  glistening 
with  excess  of  oil,  seemed  to  stare  back  at  him 
from  the  canvas,  demanding  more.  It  was  not 
the  same  blue  as  the  blue  of  Johnnie's  jersey, 
but  what  of  that?  Becoming  bolder,  he  sloshed 
on  further  color,  and  now  the  blue  was  all 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  canvas  in  vivid 
streaks,  making  a  strange  excitement,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  charcoal  face.  The  face 
now  looked  like  a  real  face,  and  the  patch  of 
wall  behind  the  child's  head  that  had  been 
nothing  but  a  wall  when  he  first  entered  the 
room  surely  had  color  to  it  after  all :  a  pinkish 
green.  He  snatched  up  tube  after  tube,  and 
squeezed  out  blobs;  he  chose  another  brush 
so  as  not  to  spoil  the  brush  with  blue  on  it .  .  . 
damn  it,  that  burnt  sienna  was  not  like  the 
Siena  he  had  visited  at  all,  but  more  like 
mud,  he  must  wipe  it  off;  he  must  have  rags, 
something  that  wouldn't  spoil. 

"Madame  Kaufman?"  he  called.  "Madame 
Kaufman?  Could  you  find  me  some  rags?" 

She  came  at  once,  tearing  some  undergar- 
ment into  strips,  and  he  snatched  them  from 


her,  and  began  to  wipe  the  offending  burnt 
sienna  from  his  brush.  He  turned  round  to  see 
her  peeping  at  the  canvas. 

"Don't  do  that,"  he  shouted.  "You  must 
never  look  at  an  artist's  work  in  the  first  rough 
stages." 

She  drew  back,  rebuffed.  "I'm  sorry,"  she 
said;  and  then,  with  hesitation,  added,  "It's 
very  modem,  isn't  it?" 

He  stared  at  her.  And  then  from  her  to  the 
canvas.  And  from  the  canvas  to  Johnnie. 

"Modern?"  he  said.  "Of  course  it's  modem. 
What  did  you  think  it  would  be?  Like  that?" 
He  pointed  with  his  brush  to  the  simpering 
Madonna  over  the  mantelpiece.  "I'm  of  my 
time,"  he  told  her.  "I  see  what  I  see.  Now  let 
me  get  on." 

There  was  not  enough  room  on  one  palette 
for  all  the  blobs  of  color.  Thank  goodness  he 
had  bought  two.  He  began  squeezing  the  re- 
maining tubes  onto  the  second  palette  and  mix- 
ing them,  and  now  ail  was  riot — sunsets  that 
had  never  been,  and  unrisen  dawns.  Venetiai^ 
red  was  not  the  doge's  palace  but  little  drops 
of  blood  that  burst  in  the  brain  and  did  not 
have  to  be  shed,  and  zinc  white  was  purity, 
not  death,  and  yellow  ocher  .  .  yellow  ocher 
was  life  in  abundance,  was  renewal,  was 
spring;  was  April  even  in  some  other  time, 
some  other  place. 

It  did  not  matter  that  it  grew  dark  and  he 
had  to  switch  on  the  light.  The  child  had  fallen 
asleep,  but  he  went  on  painting.  Presently  the 
woman  came  in  and  told  him  it  was  eight 
o'clock.  Did  he  wan; 


There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in 
us.  Something  that  was  before  the 
elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto 
the  sun.  Nature  tells  me  that  I  am  the 
image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture. 
He  that  understands  not  this  much 
hath  not  his  introduction  or  first  les- 
son, and  is  yet  to  begin  the  Alphabet 

of  Man.  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE 

Religio  Medici,  1643 
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any  supper?  "It  wouk : 
be  no  trouble,  Mr; 
Sims,"  she  said. 

Suddenly  Fentoi 
realized  where  he  was 
Eight  o'clock,  and  lhe\ 
always  dined  at  a  quar-i 
ter  to.  Edna  would  b^ 
waiting,  would  bewon 
dering  what  had  hap 
pened  to  him.  He  lai( 
down  the  palette  an< 
the  brushes.  There  wa 
paint  on  his  hands,  i 
his  coat. 

"What  on  eartl 
shall  I  do?"  he  said 
The  woman  understood.  She  seized 
turpentine,  and  a  piece  of  rag,  and  rubbed  ; 
his  coat.  He  went  with  her  to  the  kitchen,  an 
feverishly  began  to  scrub  his  hands  at  the  sink 
"In  future,"  he  said,  "1  must  always  Jeav 
by  seven." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I'll  remember  to  call  yoi 
You'll  be  back  tomorrow?" 

"Of  course,"  he  said  impatiently,  "ofcoursi 
Don't  touch  any  of  my  things." 

"No.  Mr.  Sims." 

He  hurried  up  the  basement  stair,  and  oi 
of  the  house,  and  started  running  along  tf 
street.  As  he  went  he  began  to  make  up 
story  he  would  tell  Edna.  He'd  dropped  in 
the  club,  and  some  of  the  fellows  there  ha 
persuaded  him  into  playing  bridge.  He  hadii 
liked  to  break  up  the  game,  and  never  realiz 
the  time.  That  would  do.  And  it  would 
again  tomorrow.  Edna  must  get  used  to  th 
business  of  his  dropping  into  the  club.  He  ecu 
think  of  no  better  excuse  with  which  to  mat 
the  lovely  duplicity  of  a  secret  life. 

It  was  extraordinary  how  the  days  slipp< 
by.  Days  that  had  once  dragged,  that 
seemed  interminable.  It  meant  several  chang( 
of  course.  He  had  to  lie  not  only  to  Edn 
but  at  the  office  as  well.  He  invented  a  pressi 
business  that  took  him  away  in  the  early  p; 
of  the  afternoon.  New  contacts,  a  family  fir 
For  the  time  being,  Fenton  said,  he  could 
ally  work  at  the  oflfice  only  half  time.  Natura 
there  would  have  to  be  some  financial  adju 
ment,  he  quite  understood  that.  In  the  mea 
time,  if  the  senior  partner  would,  see 

way          Amazing  that  they  swallowed 

And  Edna,  too,  about  the  club.  Though  it  w 
not  always  the  club.  Sometimes  it  was  ex 
work,  at  another  office,  somewhere  else  in  t 
City.  And  he  would  talk  mysteriously  of  brir 
ing  off  some  big  deal,  the  transaction  of  whi 
was  far  too  delicate  and  involved  to  discu 
Edna  appeared  content.  Her  life  continued 
it  had  always  done.  It  was  only  Fenton  wh( 
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world  had  changed.  Regularly  now  each  after- 
noon, at  around  half  past  three,  he  walked 
through  the  gate  of  No.  8,  and  glancing  down 
at  the  kitchen  window  in  the  basement,  he 
would  see  Madame  Kaufman's  face  peering 
from  behind  the  tangerine  curtains.  Then  she 
would  slip  round  to  the  back  door,  by  the  strip 
of  garden,  and  let  him  in.  They  had  decided 
against  using  the  front  door.  It  was  safer  to  use 
the  back.  Less  conspicuous. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Sims." 

"Good  afternoon,  Madame  Kaufman." 

No  nonsense  about  calling  her  Anna.  She 
might  have  thought  .  .  .  she  might  have  pre- 
sumed. And  the  title  "Madame"  kept  the 
right  sense  of  proportion  between  them.  She 
was  really  very  useful.  She  cleaned  the  stu- 
dio—they always  alluded  to  his  room  as  the 
studio — and  his  paintbrushes,  and  tore  up 
fresh  strips  of  rag  every  day,  and  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  she  had  a  cup  of  tea  for  him,  not  like 
the  stew  they  used  to  brew  in  the  office,  but 
piping  hot.  And  the  boy;  the  boy  had  become 
quite  appealing.  Fenton  had  felt  more  tolerant 
about  him  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  first 
portrait.  It  was  as  though  the  boy  existed 
anew  through  him.  He  was  Fenton's  creation. 

It  was  now  midsummer,  and  Fenton  had 
painted  his  portrait  many  times  over.  The  child 
continued  to  call  him  da.  But  the  boy  was  not 
the  only  model.  He  had  painted  the  mother 
too.  And  this  was  even  more  satisfying.  It 
gave  Fenton  a  tremendous  sense  of  power  to 
put  the  woman  upon  canvas.  It  was  not  her 
eyes,  her  features,  her  coloring — and  heavens 
above!  she  had  little  enough  coloring — but 
somehow  her  shape;  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  a 
live  person,  and  that  person  a  woman,  could 
be  transmuted  by  him  upon  a  blank  canvas.  It 
did  not  matter  if  what  he  drew  and  painted 
bore  no  resemblance  to  a  woman  from  Austria 
called  Anna  Kaufman.  That  was  not  the  point. 
Naturally  the  silly  soul  expected  some  sort  of 
chocolate-box  representation  the  first  time  she 
acted  as  model.  He  had  soon  shut  her  up. 

"Do  you  really  see  me  like  that?"  she 
asked,  disconsolate. 

"Why,  what's  wrong?"  he  said. 


"It's— it's  just  that .  .  .  you  make  my  mouth 
like  a  big  fish  ready  to  swallow,  Mr.  Sims." 

"A  fish?  What  utter  nonsense!"  He  sup- 
posed she  wanted  a  cupid's  bow.  "The  trouble 
with  you  is  you're  never  satisfied.  You're  no 
different  from  any  other  woman." 

He  began  mixing  his  colors  angrily.  She  had 
no  right  to  criticize  his  work. 

"It's  not  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  Mr. 
Sims,"  she  said  after  a  moment  or  two.  "I  am 
very  satisfied  with  the  five  pounds  that  you 
give  me  every  week." 

"I  was  not  talking  about  money,"  he  said. 

"What  were  you  talking  about,  then?" 

He  turned  back  to  the  canvas,  and  put  just 
the  faintest  touch  of  rose  upon  the  flesh  part 
of  the  arm.  "What  was  I  talking  about?"  he 
asked.  "I  haven't  the  faintest  idea.  Women, 
wasn't  it?  I  really  don't  know.  And  I've  told 
you  not  to  interrupt." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Sims." 

That's  right,  he  thought.  Stay  put.  Keep 
your  place.  If  there  was  one  thing  he  could  not 
stand  it  was  a  woman  who  argued,  a  woman 
who  was  self-assertive,  a  woman  who  nagged, 
a  woman  who  stood  upon  her  rights.  Because 
of  course  they  were  not  made  for  that.  They 
were  intended  by  their  Creator  to  be  pliable, 
and  accommodating,  and  gentle,  and  meek. 
The  trouble  was  they  were  so  seldom  like  that 
in  reality.  It  was  only  in  the  imagination,  or 
glimpsed  in  passing,  or  behind  a  window,  or 
leaning  from  a  balcony  abroad,  or  from  the 
frame  of  a  picture,  or  from  a  canvas  like  the 
one  before  him  now — he  changed  from  one 
brush  to  another.,  he  was  getting  quite  dex- 
terous at  this — that  a  woman  had  any  mean- 
ing, any  reality.  And  then  to  go  and  tell  him 
that  he  had  given  her  a  mouth  like  a  fish  

"When  I  was  younger,"  he  said,  "I  had  so 
much  ambition." 

"To  be  a  great  painter?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  no — not  particularly  that,"  he  an- 
swered, "but  to  become  great.  To  be  famous. 
To  achieve  something  outstanding." 

"There's  still  time,  Mr.  Sims,"  she  said. 

"Perhaps — perhaps."  The  skin  should  not 
be  rose,  it  should  be  olive,  a  warm  olive.  Edna's 


father  had  been  the  trouble  really  with  his 
endless  criticizing  of  the  way  they  lived.  Fen- 
ton had  never  done  anything  right  from  the 
moment  they  became  engaged,  the  old  man 
was  always  carping,  always  finding  fault.  "Go 
and  live  abroad?"  he  had  exclaimed.  "You 
can't  make  a  decent  living  abroad.  Besides, 
Edna  wouldn't  stand  it.  Away  from  her 
friends,  and  all  she's  been  accustomed  to. 
Never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

Well  ,  he  was  dead,  and  a  good  thing  too. 
He'd  been  a  wedge  between  them  from  the 
start.  Marcus  Sims.  .  .  .  Marcus  Sims  the 
painter  was  a  very  different  chap.  Surrealist. 
Modem.  The  old  boy  would  turn  in  his  grave. 

"It's  a  quarter  to  seven,"  murmured  the 
woman. 

"Damn."  He  sighed,  and  stepped  back  from 
the  easel.  "I  resent  stopping  like  this,  now  it's 
so  light  in  the  evenings,"  he  said.  "I  could  go 
on  for  quite  another  hour  or  more." 

"Why  don't  you?"  she  asked. 

"Ah!  Home  ties,"  he  said.  "My  poor  old 
mother  would  have  a  fit."  He  had  invented  an 
old  mother  during  the  past  weeks.  Bedridden. 
He  had  promised  to  be  home  every  evening  at 
a  quarter  to  eight.  If  he  did  not  arrive  in  time 
the  doctors  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. He  was  a  very  good  son  to  her. 

"I  wish  you  could  bring  her  here  to  live," 
said  his  model.  "It's  so  lonely  when  you  have 
gone  back  in  the  evenings.  Do  you  know,  there 
is  a  rumor  this  house  may  not  be  pulled  down 
after  all.  If  it  is  so,  you  could  take  the  flat  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  your  mother  would  be 
welcome." 

"She'd  never  move  now,"  said  Fenton. 
"She's  over  eighty.  Very  set  in  her  ways."  He 
smiled  to  himself,  thinking  of  Edna's  face  if  he 
said  to  her  it  would  be  more  comfortable  to 
sell  the  house  they  had  lived  in  for  nearly 
twenty  years  and  take  up  lodgings  in  No.  8 
Boulting  Street.  Imagine  the  upheaval!  Imag- 
ine the  Alhusons  coming  to  Sunday  supper! 

"Besides,"  he  said,  thinking  aloud,  "the 
whole  point  would  be  gone." 

"What  point,  Mr.  Sims?" 


He  looked  from  the  shape  of  color  on  the 
canvas  that  meant  so  much  to  him,  to  the 
woman  who  sat  there,  posing,  with  her  lank 
hair  and  her  dumb  eyes,  and  he  tried  to  re- 
member what  had  decided  him,  those  months 
ago,  to  walk  up  the  steps  of  the  drab  villa  and 
ask  for  a  room — some  temporary  phase  of 
irritation,  surely,  with  poor  Edna,  with  the 
windy  gray  day  on  the  Embankment,  with  the 
fact  of  the  Alhusons'  coming  to  drinks — but 
the  workings  of  his  mind  on  that  vanished 
Sunday  were  forgotten,  he  knew  only  that  his 
life  had  changed  from  then,  that  this  small, 
confined  basement  room  was  his  solace,  and 
the  personalities  of  the  woman  Anna  Kauf- 
man and  the  child  Johnnie  were  somehow 
symbolic  of  anonymity,  of  peace.  All  she  ever 
did  was  to  make  him  tea  and  clean  his  brushes. 
She  was  part  of  the  background  like  the  cat, 
who  purred  at  his  approach,  who  crouched 
on  the  window  sill,  and  to  which  he  had  not 
as  yet  given  a  single  crumb. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said.  "One  of  these  days 
we'll  hold  an  exhibition,  and  your  face,  and 
Johnnie's,  will  be  the  talk  of  the  town." 

"This  year  .  .  .  next  year  .  .  .  sometime  .  .  . 
never.  Isn't  that  what  you  say  to  cherry 
stones?"  she  said. 

"You've  got  no  faith,"  he  told  her.  "I'll 
prove  it.  Just  wait  and  see." 

She  began  once  more  the  long,  tedious  story 
about  the  man  she  had  fled  from  in  Austria, 
and  the  husband  who  had  deserted  her  in 
London — he  knew  it  so  well  by  now  that  he 
could  prompt  her — but  it  did  not  bother  him, 
it  was  part  of  the  background,  part  of  the 
blessed  anonymity;  let  her  blab  away,  he  said 
to  himself,  it  kept  her  quiet,  it  did  not  matter. 
He  could  concentrate  on  making  the  orange 
which  she  w  as  sucking,  and  of  which  she  doled 
out  portions  to  Johnnie  sitting  on  her  lap, 
larger  than  life,  more  colorful  than  life, 
rounder,  bigger,  brighter. 

And  as  he  walked  home  along  the  Embank- 
ment in  the  evening — because  the  walk  was 
no  longer  suggestive  of  the  old  Sunday,  but 
was  merged  with  a  new  life  as  well — he  would 
throw  his  charcoal  sketches  and  rough  draw- 


Six  ways  to  keep  cooks  happy  with  Revere  Ware 
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ings  into  the  river,  they  were  now  transfigured 
into  paint  and  did  not  matter;  and  with  them 
went  the  old  used  tubes  of  color,  and  pieces  of 
rag,  and  brushes  too  clogged  with  oil. 

He  threw  them  from  Albert  Bridge  and 
watched  them  float  for  a  moment,  or  be 
dragged  under,  or  drift  as  bait  for  some  ruf- 
fled, sooty  gull.  All  his  troubles  went  with  his 
discarded  junk.  All  his  pain. 

He  had  arranged  with  Edna  to  postpone 
theirannual  holiday  until  mid-September.  This 
gave  him  time  to  finish  the  self-portrait  he  was 
working  upon,  which,  he  decided,  would 
round  up  the  present  series. 


The  holiday  in  Scotland  would  be  pleasant. 
Pleasant  for  the  first  time  in  years,  because 
there  would  be  something  to  look  forward  to 
on  returning  to  London.  The  brief  mornings  at 
the  office  hardly  counted  now.  He  scraped 
through  the  routine  somehow,  and  never  went 
back  after  lunch.  His  other  commitments,  he 
told  his  colleagues,  were  becoming  daily  more 
pressing,  he  had  practically  decided  to  break 
his  association  with  the  present  business  dur- 
ing the  autumn. 

"If  you  hadn't  warned  us,"  said  the  senior 
partner  dryly,  "we  would  have  warned  you." 

Fenton  shrugged  his  shoulders.  If  they  were 
going  to  be  unpleasant  about  it,  the  sooner  he 
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MADE  FROM  WHOLE  HAMS  finely 
ground  and  delicately  seasoned  according  to  a  secret 
formula.  Gives  you  a  wonderful,  can't-be-eopied 
flavor  you  get  only  in  Underwood  Deviled  Ham. 


FOR    MORE    SNACK    RECIPES    (FREE)   WRITE;   ANNE   UNDERWOOD.    DEPT.    7D.  RED   DEVIL    LANE.   WATERTOWN   72.  MASS. 


went  the  better.  He  might  even  write  from 
Scotland.  Then  the  whole  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  could  be  given  up  to  painting.  He  could 
take  a  proper  studio;  No.  8,  after  all,  was  only 
a  makeshift  aff"air.  But  a  large  studio,  with  de- 
cent lighting,  and  a  kitchenette  affair  off  it — 
there  were  some  in  the  process  of  being  built, 
only  a  few  streets  away — that  might  be  the 
answer  to  the  winter.  There  he  could  really 
work.  Really  achieve  something  good  and  no 
longer  feel  he  was  only  a  part-time  amateur. 

The  self-portrait  was  absorbing.  Mme.  Kauf- 
man had  found  a  mirror  and  had  hung  it  on 
the  wall  for  him,  so  the  start  was  easy  enough. 
But  he  found  he  couldn't  paint  his  own  eyes. 
They  had  to  be  closed.  Which  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a  sleeping  man.  A  sick  man.  It 
was  rather  uncanny. 

"So  you  don't  like  it?"  Fenton  observed  to 
Mme.  Kaufman,  when  she  came  to  tell  him  it 
was  seven  o'clock. 

She  shook  her  head.  "It  gives  me  what  you 
call  the  creeps,"  she  said.  "No,  Mr.  Sims,  it's 
not  you." 

"A  bit  too  advanced  for  your  taste,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "Avant-garde.  I  believe,  is  the  right 
expression."  He  himself  was  delighted.  The 
self-portrait  v\as  a  work  of  art.  "Well,  it  will 
have  to  do  for  the  time  being,"  he  said.  "I'm 
off'  for  my  holiday  next  week." 

"You  are  going  away?"  There  was  such  a 
note  of  alarm  in  her  voice  that  he  turned  to 
look  at  her. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Taking  my  old  mother  up 
to  Scotland.  Why?" 

She  stared  at  him  in  anguish,  her  whole 
expression  changed.  Anyone  would  think  he 
had  given  her  some 
tremendous  shock. 

"But  I  have  no  one 
but  you,"  she  said.  "I 
shall  be  alone." 

"I'll  give  you  your 
money  all  right."  he 
said  quickly.  "You 
shall  have  it  in  ad- 
vance. We  shall  only 
be  away  three  weeks." 

She  went  on  staring 
at  him,  and  then,  of  all 

things,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  began 
to  cry. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  know  where  I  am  to  go." 

It  was  a  bit  thick.  What  on  earth  did  she 
mean?  What  should  she  do,  and  where  should 
she  go?  He  had  promised  her  the  money.  She 
would  just  go  on  as  she  always  did.  Seriously, 
if  she  was  going  to  behave  like  this,  the  sooner 
he  found  himself  a  studio  the  better.  The  last 
thing  in  the  world  he  wanted  was  for  Mme. 
Kaufman  to  become  a  drag. 

"My  dear  Madame  Kaufman,  I'm  not  a 
permanency,  you  know,"  he  said  firmly.  "One 
of  these  days  I  shall  be  moving.  Possibly  this 
autumn.  I  need  room  to  expand.  I'll  let  you 
know  in  advance,  naturally.  But  it  might  be 
worth  your  while  to  put  Johnnie  in  a  nursery 
school  and  get  some  sort  of  daily  job.  It  would 
really  work  out  better  for  you  in  the  end." 


It  is  not  bigotry  to  be  certain  we  are 
right;  but  it  is  bigotry  to  be  unable  to 
imagine  how  we  might  possibly  have 
gone  wrong.  g  ^  Chesterton 
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le  might  have  beaten  her.  She  looked 
stunned.  Utterly  crushed. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  repeated  stupidly; 
and  then,  as  if  she  still  could  not  believe  it, 
"When  do  you  go  away?" 

"Monday,"  he  said,  "to  Scotland.  We'll  be 
away  three  weeks."  This  last  very  forcefully, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  trouble  was  she  was  a  very  unintelligent 
woman,  he  decided  as  he  washed  his  hands  at 
the  kitchen  sink.  She  made  a  good  cup  of  tea, 
and  knew  how  to  clean  the  brushes,  but  that 
was  her  limit. 

"You  ought  to  take  a  holiday  yourself,"  he 
told  her  cheerfully.  "Take  Johnnie  a  trip  down 
the  river  to  Southend  or  somewhere."  There 
was  no  response.  Nothing  but  a  mournful 
stare  and  a  hopeless  shrug. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  meant  the  end  of  his 
working  week.  He  cashed  a  check  that  morn- 
ing, so  that  he  could  give  her  three  weeks' 
money  in  advance.  And  he  allowed  an  extra 
five  pounds  for  appeasement. 

When  he  arrived  at  No.  8  Johnnie  was  tied 
up  in  his  old  place  by  the  foot  scraper,  at  the 
top  of  the  steps.  She  had  not  done  this  to  the 
boy  for  some  time.  And  when  Fenton  let  him- 


self in  at  the  back  door  in  the  basement,  as 
usual,  there  was  no  wireless  going,  and  the 
kitchen  door  was  shut.  He  opened  it,  and 
looked  in.  The  door  through  to  the  bedroom 
was  also  shut. 

"Madame  Kaufman?"  he  called.  "Madame 
Kaufman?" 

She  answered  after  a  moment,  her  voice 
muffled  and  weak.  "What  is  it?"  she  said. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?" 

Another  pause,  and  then.  "I  am  not  very 
well." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Fenton.  "Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do?" 
"No." 

Well  .  there  it  was.  A  try-on,  of  course.  She 
never  looked  well,  but  she  had  not  done  this 
before.  There  was  no  attempt  to  prepare  his 
tea,  the  tray  was  not  e\en  laid.  He  put  the 
envelope  containing  the  money  on  the  kitchen 
table. 

"I've  brought  you  your  money,"  he  called, 
"twenty  pounds  altogether.  Why  don't  you 
go  out  and  spend  some  of  it?  It's  a  lovely  after-  < 
noon.  The  air  would  do  you  good." 

A  brisk  manner  was  the  answer  to  her 
trouble.  He  was  not  going  to  be  blackmailed 
into  sympathy.  He  went  along  to  the  studio, 
whistling  firmly.  He  found,  to  his  shocked  sur- 
prise, that  e\erything  was  as  he  had  left  it  the 
evening  before.  Brushes  not  cleaned,  but  lying 
clogged  still  on  the  messed  palette.  Room  un- 
touched. It  really  was  the  limit.  He'd  a  good 
mind  to  retrieve  the  envelope  from  the  kitchen 
table.  It  had  been  a  mistake  ever  to  have  men- 
tioned the  holiday.  He  should  have  posted  the 

money  over  the  week-  i 
end,  and  enclosed  a  ( 
note  saying  he  had, 
gone  to  Scotland.  In- 
stead of  which  . . .  this 
infuriating  fit  of  the 
sulks,  and  neglect  ot 
her  job.  It  was  because 
she  was  a  foreigner,  of 
course.  You  just 
couldn't  trust  them. 
They  always  let  you 
down  in  the  long  run. 
He  returned  to  the  kitchen  with  his  brushes 
and  palette,  and  the  turpentine,  and  some 
rags,  and  made  as  much  noise  as  possible  run- 
ning the  taps,  and  moving  about,  so  as  to  let 
her  know  that  he  was  having  to  do  all  the 
menial  stuff  himself.  He  clattered  the  teacup, 
too,  and  rattled  the  tin  where  she  put  the 
sugar.  Not  a  sound,  though,  from  the  bed- 
room. Oh  damn  it.  he  thought.  Id  her  slew. 

Back  in  the  studio  he  pottered  with  the  final 
touches  to  the  self-portrait,  but  concentration 
was  difficult.  Nothing  worked.  The  thing 
looked  dead.  She  had  ruined  his  day.  Finally, 
an  hour  or  more  before  his  usual  time,  he  de- 
cided to  go  home.  He  would  not  trust  her  to 
clean  up,  though.  Not  after  last  night's  neglect. 
She  was  capable  of  leaving  everything  un- 
touched for  three  weeks. 

Before  stacking  the  canvases  one  behind  the 
other  he  stood  them  up,  and  ranged  them 
against  the  wall,  and  tried  to  imagine  hov. 
they  would  look  hanging  in  an  exhibition 
They  hit  the  eye.  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
You  couldn't  avoid  them.  There  was  some- 
thing .  .  .  well,  something  telling  about  the 
whole  collection.  He  didn't  know  what  it  was. 
Naturally,  he  couldn't  criticize  his  own  work. 

But   That  head  of  Mme.  Kaufman,  for 

instance,  the  one  she  had  said  was  like  a  fish, 
possibly  there  was  some  sort  of  shape  to  the 
mouth  that  ...  or  was  it  the  eyes,  the  rather 
full  eyes?  It  was  brilliant,  though.  He  was  sure 
it  was  brilliant.  And  although  unfinished,  that 
self-portrait  of  a  man  asleep,  it  had  signifi- 
cance. He  smiled  in  fantasy,  seeing  himself 
and  Edna  walking  into  one  of  those  small  gal- 
leries off  Bond  Street,  himself  saying  casually, 
"I'm  told  there's  some  new  chap  got  a  short 
on  here.  Very  controversial.  The  critics  can't 
make  out  whether  he's  a  genius  or  a  madman.' 
And  Edna,  "It  must  be  the  first  time  you've 
ever  been  inside  one  of  these  places."  What 
a  sense  of  power,  what  triumph!  And  then, 
when  he  broke  it  to  her,  the  dawn  of  new  re- 
spect in  Edna's  eyes.  The  realization  that  her 
husband  had  after  all  these  years  achieved 
fame.  It  was  the  shock  of  surprise  that  he 
wanted.  That  was  it.  The  shock  of  surprise. 


Fenton  had  a  final  glance  round  the 
imiliar  room.  The  canvases  were 
;acked  now.  The  easel  dismantled, 
irushes  and  palette  cleaned  and  wiped 
nd  wrapped  up.  If  he  should  decide 
5  decamp  when  he  returned  from 
cotland— and  he  was  pretty  sure  it 
'as  going  to  be  the  only  answer,  after 
Ime.  Kaufman's  idiotic  behavior— 
len  everything  was  ready  to  move, 
t  would  only  be  a  matter  of  calling  a 
)xi,  putting  the  gear  inside  and  driv- 
ig  off. 

He  shut  the  window,  and  closed  the 
oor,  and  carrying  his  usual  weekly 
ackage  of  what  he  called  "rejects" 
nder  his  arm— discarded  drawings 
nd  sketches  and  odds  and  ends— he 
^ent  once  more  to  the  kitchen  and 
ailed  through  the  closed  door  of  the 
edroom. 

"I'm  off  now,"  he  said.  "I  hope 
ou'll  be  better  tomorrow.  See  you  in 
iree  weeks'  time." 

He  noticed  that  the  envelope  had 
isappeared  from  the  kitchen  table, 
he  could  not  be  so  very  ill. 

Then  he  heard  her  moving  in  the 
ledroom,  and  after  a  moment  or  two 
he  door  opened  a  few  inches,  and  she 
tood  there,  just  inside.  He  was 
hocked.  She  looked  ghastly.  Face 
Irained  of  color,  and  her  hair,  lank 
nd  greasy,  uncombed  and  unbrushed. 
Ihe  had  a  blanket  wrapped  round  the 
3wcr  part  of  her.  And  in  spite  of  the 
lot,  stuffy  day,  and  the  lack  of  air  in 
he  basement,  she  was  wearing  a  thick 
kioolen  cardigan. 

"Have  you  seen  a  doctor?"  he 
isked  with  some  concern. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  would  if  I  were  you,"  he  said. 
'You  don't  look  well  at  all."  He  re- 
nembercd  the  boy,  still  tied  to  the 
craper  above.  "Shall  I  bring  Johnnie 
lown  to  you?"  he  suggested. 

"Please,"  she  said. 

Her  eyes  reminded  him  of  an  ani- 
nal's  eyes  in  pain.  He  felt  disturbed, 
t  was  rather  dreadful,  going  off  and 
eaving  her  like  this.  But  what  could 
le  do?  He  went  up  the  basement 
;tairs,  and  through  the  deserted  front 
lall,  and  opened  the  front  door.  The 
)oy  was  sitting  there,  humped.  He 
:ouldn't  have  moved  since  Fenton 
lad  entered  the  house. 

"Come  on,  Johnnie,"  he  said,  "I'll 
ake  you  below  to  your  mother." 

Ihe  child  allowed  himself  to  be  un- 
ied.  He  had  the  same  sort  of  apathy 
s  the  woman.  What  a  hopeless  pair 
hey  were,  thought  Fenton ;  they  really 
lught  to  be  in  somebody's  charge,  in 
ome  sort  of  welfare  home.  There 
lust  be  places  where  people  like  this 
j  ere  looked  after. 

;  He  carried  the  child  downstairs, 
nd  sat  him  in  his  usual  chair  by  the 
itchen  table. 

"What  about  his  tea?"  he  asked. 
"I'll  get  it  presently,"  said  Mme. 
laufman. 

She  shuffled  out  of  her  bedroom, 
llfiU  wrapped  in  the  blanket,  and  she 
ad  a  package  in  her  hands,  some 
irt  of  paper  parcel,  tied  up  with 
ring. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked. 

"Some  rubbish,"  she  said.  "If  you 
ould  throw  it  away  with  yours.  The 
Jstmen  don't  call  here  until  next 
eek." 

He  took  the  package  from  her,  and 
aited  a  moment,  wondering  what 
ore  he  could  do  for  her. 
"Well,"  he  said  awkwardly.  "I  feel 
ther  bad  about  this.  Are  you  sure 
ere  is  nothing  else  you  want?" 
"No,"  she  said.  She  didn't  even  call 
111  "Mr.  Sims."  She  made  no  effort 
smile  or  hold  out  her  hand.  The 
pression  in  her  eyes  was  not  even 
proachful.  It  was  mute. 
"I'll  send  you  a  post  card  from 
otland,"  he  said,  and  then  patted 


Johnnie's  head.  "So  long,"  he  added,  a  silly  ex- 
pression, and  one  he  never  normally  used,  and 
then  he  went  out  the  back  door,  and  round 
the  corner  of  the  house,  and  out  the  gate,  and 
so  along  Boulting  Street  with  an  oppressive 
feeling  in  his  heart  that  he  had  somehow  behaved 
badly,  been  lacking  in  sympathy,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  taken  the  initiative  and  insisted 
that  she  see  a  doctor. 

The  September  sky  was  overcast.  The  Embank- 
ment dusty,  drear.  The  trees  in  the  Battersea 


Gardens  across  the  river  had  a  dejected,  faded, 
end-of-summer  look.  Too  dull,  too  brown.  It 
would  be  good  to  get  away  to  Scotland,  to 
breathe  the  clean,  cold  air. 

He  unwrapped  his  package,  and  began  to 
throw  his  "rejects"  into  the  river.  A  head  of 
Johnnie,  very  poor  indeed.  An  attempt  at  the 
cat.  A  canvas  that  had  got  stained  with  some- 
thing or  other  and  could  not  be  used  again. 
Over  the  bridge  they  went,  and  away  with  the 
tide,  the  canvas  floating  like  a  matchbox,  white 


and  frail.  It  was  rather  sad  to  watch  it  drift 
from  sight. 

He  walked  back  along  the  Embankment  to- 
ward home,  and  then,  before  he  turned  to  cross 
the  road,  he  realized  he  was  still  carrying  the 
paper  parcel  Mme.  Kaufman  had  given  him.  He 
had  forgotten  to  throw  it  away  with  the  rejects. 
He  had  been  too  occupied  in  watching  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  own  debris.  Fenton  was  about 
to  toss  the  parcel  into  the  river  when  he  noticed 
a  policeman  watching  him  from  the  opposite  side 


A  DAisY°f  a  CAKE  ftf  Spring 

l-lere's  desset-t  enough  it>t^  a  family  of  apfyefiies  -  fDtefty  enough  for  a  patty  I 
Make  if  with  fhese  4-  easy-io-fix  favoHiesl 


1.  Swans  Down  Golden  Pound  Cake  Mix 

Make  as  directed  on  package.  When 
cool,  cut  into  7  slices.  Cut  each  slice  in 
half,  as  shown— to  make  14  petals  of 
delicious  cake.  Then  arrange  on  14-inch 
plate  to  form  flower. 


2.  Jell-O  Lemon  Pudding  and  Pie  Fill- 
"ng.  As  cake  cools,  prepare  pie  filling 
recipe  on  package,  using  1  whole  egg 
in  place  of  2  egg  yolks;  chill.  Spoon 
creamy  filling  into  center  of  plate,  form- 
ing a  lemony-rich  daisy  button. 


JELL-O 

PUDblNGw 
PIE  FILLING 


3.  Dream  Whip  — new  dessert  topping 
mix.  Just  add  milk,  vanilla  and  whip  as 
per  package  directions.  Swirl  the  fluffy 
topping  over  each  cake  petal,  rounding 
the  edges.  (No  need  to  skimp,  Dream 
Whip  is  low  in  cost  and  calories!) 


Baker's 


4.  Baker's  Angel  Flake  Coconut.  Now 

for  a  gala  touch  of  taste  and  beauty !  Top 
each  petal  with  lots  of  tempting,  tender- 
thin  Baker's  Angel  Flake  Coconut.  Lo 
and  behold,  your  light  'n  luscious  Daisy 
of  a  Cake  is  ready  to  serve! 


COCONUI 


Jell-O  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  General  Foods  Corp. 


Recipe  tested  and  approved  by  General  Foods  Kitchens. 
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of  the  road.  He  was  seized  with  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  it  was  against  the  law  to  dis- 
pose of  litter  in  this  way.  He  walked  on  self- 
consciously. After  he  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards  he  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder. 
The  policeman  was  still  staring  after  him. 
Absurd,  but  it  made  him  feel  quite  guilty. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  law.  ...  He  con- 
tinued his  walk,  swinging  the  parcel  noncha- 
lantly, humming  a  little  tune.  Never  mind  the 
river;  he  would  dump  the  parcel  into  one  of 
the  litter  baskets  in  Chelsea  Hospital  gardens. 
He  turned  into  the  gardens  and  dropped  the 
parcel  into  the  first  basket,  on  top  of  two  or 
three  newspapers  and  a  pile  of  orange  peel. 


No  offense  in  that.  He  could  see  the  bobby 
watching  through  the  railings,  but  Fenton 
took  good  care  not  to  show  the  fellow  he  no- 
ticed him.  Anyone  would  think  he  was  trying 
to  dispose  of  a  bomb. 

Then  he  walked  swiftly  home,  and  re- 
membered, as  he  went  up  the  stairs,  that 
the  Alhusons  were  coming  to  dinner.  The 
routine  dinner  before  the  holiday.  The 
thought  did  not  bore  him  now  as  it  had 
once.  He  would  chat  away  to  them  both  about 
Scotland  without  any  sensation  of  being 
trapped  and  stifled.  How  Jack  Alhuson  would 
stare  if  he  knew  how  Fenton  spent  his  after- 
noons! He  would  not  believe  his  ears. 


"Hullo,  you're  home  early  today,"  said 
Edna,  who  was  arranging  the  flowers  in  the 
drawing  room. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  cleared  up  everything 
at  the  office  in  good  time.  Thought  I  might 
make  a  start  planning  the  itinerary.  I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  going  north." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  said.  "I  was  afraid  you 
might  be  getting  bored  with  Scotland  year 
after  year.  But  you  don't  look  jaded  at  all.  You 
haven't  looked  so  well  for  years." 

She  kissed  his  cheek,  and  he  kissed  her,  well 
content.  He  smiled  as  he  went  to  get  out  his 
maps.  She  did  not  know  she  had  a  genius  for  a 
husband. 


another  Mayflower  customer  reports: 

"they  put  everything  in  place! 
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Tho  hi  fill  ((ilihrr  of  sen  ire  roiidvred  (Icsorrcs  pifiisc.  The 
men  ii  frc  loiirlcoiis.  uvU-maniwrrd.  truly  ohlifiinfl.  llwy 
didn't  just  park-  at  the  ciirh  and  dump  the  load  in  the  house. 
Instead  they  smilinglv  put  ereryihing  in  place.  Triilv  ont- 
siandinfi  scrt'ice.'" 

'Phis  customer's  roniment  on  the  familv's  move  from 
Fort  Sinitii,  Ark.  to  SacranuMito,  Cal.  is  typical  of  Imn- 
(lr<'(ls  we  receive  every  week. 

Mayflower  takes  over,  moves  vou  out,  resettles  you, 
(jiiickly  and  easily.  Everytliiiii;  is  arranjied  as  you  want 
it  to  make  your  new  home  immediately  livable.  Rutjs 
are  laid,  furniture  placed,  hctis  set  up.  lamps  assembled, 
dishes  unpacked  .  .  .  Mayflower  does  it  all. 

You  can  rely  on  Mayflower  to  make  long-distance 
moving  easy  for  you,  and  safe  for  your  furniture.  .Tust  call 
your  Mayflo^\er  warehouse  agent  ...  he  wants  to  help! 

AERO  MAYFLOWER  TRANSIT  COMPANY,  INC.    •  INDIANAPOLIS 


AIKO  MAynowtg 

i.'>  lha 

Yellow  Pages 


Americans  Most  Recommended  Mover 


Your  Mayflower  agent  is  a 
leading  warehouseman  in 
your  city.  He  explains  serv- 
ice, estimates  costs,  makes 
all  arrangements.  Find  him 
under  "Moving." 


world-wide 
service 
In  all  49  states  and  Canada 
.  overseas  by  ship  or 
plane    .our  responsibility 
all  the  way! 


new,  higher 
standard  of  service 
Only  Mayflower  men  are 
"accredited"— qualified  and 
kept  up-to-date  by  special 
study,  training,  and  tests. 


exclusive,  "packed 
with  pride"  service 
Safeguards  all  your  items, 
even  the  most  fragile,  with 
special  Mayflower  methods 
and  materials. 


every  piece 
padded 
Every  surface,  edge  and  cor- 
ner protected.  Special  cov- 
ers for  tables,  appliances, 
pianos,  mattresses. 


everything  rides 
safely  locked  inside 
Mayflower  vans  have  no 
tailgates.  All  your  goods 
ride  inside,  safe  from 
weather,  dust  or  theft. 


The  Alhusons  had  arrived  and  they  were 
just  sitting  down  to  dinner  when  the  front 
doorbell  rang. 

"Who  on  earth's  that?"  exclaimed  Edna. 
"Don't  say  we  asked  someone  else  and  have 
forgotten  all  about  them." 

"I  haven't  paid  the  electricity  bill,"  said 
Fenton.  "They've  sent  round  to  cut  us  off,  and 
we  shan't  get  the  souffle." 

He  paused  in  the  middle  of  carving  the 
chicken,  and  the  Alhusons  laughed. 

"I'll  go,"  said  Edna.  "I  daren't  disturb  May 
in  the  kitchen.  You  know  the  bill  of  fare  by 
now;  it  is  a  souffle." 

She  came  back  in  a  few  moments  with  a 
half-amused,  half-puzzled  expression  on  her, 
face.  "It's  not  the  electricity  men,"  she  said, 
"it's  the  police." 

"The  police?"  repeated  Fenton. 

Jack  Alhuson  wagged  his  finger.  "I  knew 
it,"  he  said.  "You're  for  it  this  time,  old  boy." 

Fenton  laid  down  the  carving  knife.  "Seri- 
ously, Edna,"  he  said,  "what  do  they  want?" 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,"  she  replied. 
"It's  an  ordinary  policeman,  and  what  I  as- 
sumed to  be  another  in  plain  clothes.  They 
asked  to  speak  to  the  owner  of  the  house." 

Fenton  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  carry 
on,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "I'll  see  if  I  can  get  rid 
of  them.  They've  probably  come  to  the  wrong 
address." 

He  went  out  of  the  dining  room  into  the 
hall,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  uniformed  po- 
liceman his  face  changed.  He  recognized  the 
man  who  had  stared  after  him  on  the  Embank- 
ment. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said.  "What  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

The  man  in  the  plain  clothes  took  the  initi- 
ative. "Did  you  happen  to  walk  through  Chel- 
sea Hospital  gardens  late  this  afternoon,  sir?" 
he  inquired.  Both  men  were  watching  Fenton 
intently,  and  he  realized  denial  would  be  use- 
less. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Yes,  I  did." 
"You  were  carrying  a  parcel?" 
"I  believe  1  was." 

"Did  you  put  the  parcel  in  a  littler  basket 
by  the  Embankment  entrance,  sir?" 
"1  did." 

"Would  you  object  to  telling  us  what  was  in 
the  parcel?" 
"1  have  no  idea." 

"I  can  put  the  question  another  way,  sir. 
Could  you  tell  us  where  you  obtained  the 
parcel?" 

Fenton  hesitated.  What  were  they  driving 
at?  He  did  not  care  for  their  method  of  inter- 
rogation. 

"I  don't  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  you,"  he 
said.  "It's  not  an  offense  to  put  rubbish  in  a 
litter  basket,  is  it?" 

"Not  ordinary  rubbish,"  said  the  man  in 
plain  clothes. 

Fenton  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Their 
faces  were  serious. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  question?"  he 
said. 

"No,  sir." 

"Do  you  know  what  was  in  the  parcel?" 
"Yes." 

"You  mean  the  policeman  here — I  remem- 
ber passing  him  on  the  beat — actually  fol- 
lowed me.  and  took  the  parcel  after  I  had 
dropped  it  in  the  bin?" 

"That  is  correct." 

"What  an  extraordinary  thing  to  do.  I 
should  have  thought  he  would  have  been  bet- 
ter employed  doing  his  regular  job." 

"It  happens  to  be  his  regular  job  to  keep  an 
eye  on  people  behaving  in  a  suspicious  man- 
ner." 

Fenton  began  to  get  annoyed.  "There  was 
nothing  suspicious  in  my  behavior  whatso- 
ever," he  declared.  "It  so  happens  that  I  had 
been  clearing  up  odds  and  ends  in  my  office 
this  afternoon,  and  it's  rather  a  fad  of  mine  to 
throw  rubbish  in  the  river  on  my  way  home. 
Very  often  I  feed  the  gulls.  Today  I  was  about 
to  throw  my  usual  packet  to  the  gulls,  and  I 
noticed  the  officer  here  glance  in  my  direction. 
It  occurred  to  me  perhaps  it  was  illegal  to 
throw  rubbish  in  the  river,  so  I  decided  to  put 
it  in  the  litter  basket  instead." 

The  two  men  continued  to  stare  at  him. 

"You've  just  stated,"  said  the  man  in  plain 
clothes,  "that  you  did  not  know  what  was  in 


the  parcel,  and  now  you  state  that  it  was  odds 
and  ends  from  the  office.  Which  statement  is 
true?" 

Fenton  began  to  feel  hunted.  "Both  state- 
ments are  true,"  he  said.  "The  people  at  the 
office  wrapped  the  parcel  up  for  me  today,  and 
I  didn't  know  what  they  had  put  in  it.  Some- 
times they  put  in  stale  biscuits  for  the  gulls 
and  then  I  undo  it  and  throw  the  crumbs  to 
the  birds  on  my  way  home,  as  I  told  you." 

It  wouldn't  do,  though.  Their  set  faces  said 
so,  and  he  supposed  it  sounded  a  thin  enough 
tale— a  middle-aged  man  collecting  rubbish  so 
that  he  could  throw  it  in  the  river  on  his  way 
home  from  the  office,  like  a  small  boy  throw- 
ing twigs  from  a  bridge  to  see  them  float  out  on 
the  other  side.  But  it  was  the  best  he  could 
think  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  he 
would  have  to  stick  to  it  now.  After  all,  it 
couldn't  be  a  criminal  action — the  worst  they 
could  call  him  was  eccentric. 

The  plain-clothes  policeman  said  nothing 
but,  "Read  your  notes,  sergeant." 

The  man  in  uniform  took  out  his  notebook 
and  read  aloud : 

"At  five  minutes  past  six  today  I  was  walk- 
ing along  the  Embankment  and  I  noticed  a 
man  on  the  opposite  pavement  make  as 
though  to  throw  a  parcel  into  the  river.  He  ob- 
served me  looking,  and  walked  quickly  on, 
and  then  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
if  I  was  watching  him.  His  manner  was  sus- 
picious. He  then  crossed  to  the  entrance  to 
Chelsea  Hospital  gardens,  and  after  looking 
up  and  down  in  a  furtive  manner,  dropped  the 
parcel  in  the  litter  bin,  and  hurried  away.  I 
went  to  the  bin  and  retrieved  the  parcel,  and 
then  followed  the  man  to  Fourteen  Annersley 
Square,  which  he  entered.  I  took  the  parcel  to 


The  real  fault  l«  to  have  fault!  and 
not  try  to  mend  them.  confucius 
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the  station,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  officer  on 
duty. 

"We  examined  the  parcel  together.  It  con- 
tained the  body  of  a  premature  newborn  in- 
fant." He  snapped  the  notebook  to. 

Fenton  felt  all  his  strength  ebb  from  him. 
Horror  and  fear  merged  together  like  a  dense, 
overwhelming  cloud,  and  he  collapsed  onto  a 
chair.  "Oh,  God,"  he  said.  "Oh,  my  God, 
what's  happened?"  Through  the  cloud  he  saw 
Edna  looking  at  him  from  the  open  door  of 
the  dining  room,  with  the  Alhusons  behind 
her.  The  man  in  plain  clothes  was  saying,  "I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  come  down  to  the 
station  and  make  a  statement." 

Fenton  sat  in  the  inspector's  room,  with  the 
inspector  of  police  behind  a  desk,  and  the 
plain-clothes  man,  and  the  policeman  in  uni- 
form, and  someone  else,  a  medical  officer,  and 
Edna  was  there,  too— he  had  especially  asked 
for  Edna  to  be  there.  The  Alhusons  were  wait- 
ing outside,  but  the  terrible  thing  was  the  ex- 
pression on  Edna's  face.  It  was  obvious  that 
she  did  not  believe  him.  Nor  did  the  police- 
men. 

"Yes,  it's  been  going  on  for  nearly  six 
months,"  he  repeated.  "When  I  say  'going 
on'  I  mean  my  painting  has  been  going  on, 
nothing  else,  nothing  else  at  all.  ...  I  was 
seized  with  the  desire  to  paint.  I  can't  explain 
it.  I  never  shall.  It  just  came  over  me.  And  on 
impulse  I  walked  in  the  gate  of  Number  Eight 
Boulting  Street,  and  the  woman  came  to  the 
door,  and  I  asked  if  she  had  a  room  to  let,  and 
after  a  few  moments'  discussion  she  said  she 
had— a  room  of  her  own  in  the  basement; 
nothing  to  do  with  the  landlord,  we  agreed  to 
say  nothing  to  the  landlord.  So  I  took  posses- 
sion. And  I've  been  going  there  every  after- 
noon for  six  months.  I  said  nothing  about  it  to 
my  wife — I  thought  she  wouldn't  under- 
stand  " 

He  turned  in  despair  to  Edna,  and  she  just 
sat  there,  staring  at  him. 

"I  admit  I've  lied,"  he  said.  "I've  lied  to 
everyone.  I  lied  at  home,  I  lied  at  the  office.  I 
told  them  at  the  office  I  had  contacts  with  an- 
other firm,  that  I  went  there  during  the  after- 


noon, and  I  told  my  wife— bear  me  out, 
Edna— I  told  my  wife  I  was  either  kept  late 
at  the  office  or  I  was  playing  bridge  at  the 
club.  The  truth  was  that  I  went  every  day  to 
Number  Eight  Boulting  Street.  Every  day." 

He  had  not  done  anything  wrong.  Why  did 
they  have  to  stare  at  him?  Why  did  Edna  hold 
on  to  the  arms  of  the  chair? 

"What  age  is  Madame  Kaufman?  I  don't 
know,  about  twenty-seven  I  should  think— or 
thirty,  she  could  be  any  age— and  she  has  the 

little  boy,  Johnnie  She  is  an  Austrian,  she 

had  led  a  very  sad  life  and  her  husband  had 
left  her.  .  .  .  No,  I  never  saw  anyone  in  the 
house  at  all,  no  other  men.  ...  I  don't  know. 


I  tell  you.  ...  I  don't  know.  I  went  there  to 
paint.  I  didn't  go  for  anything  else.  She'll  tell 
you  so.  She'll  tell  you  the  truth.  I'm  sure  she  is 
very  attached  to  me.  .  .  .  At  least— no,  I  don't 
mean  that,  when  I  say  attached  I  mean  she  is 
grateful  for  the  money  I  pay  her  . . .  that  is,  the 
rent,  the  five  pounds  for  the  room,  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  else  between  us,  there 
couldn't  have  been,  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  Yes,  yes,  of  course  I  was  ignorant  of 
her  condition.  I'm  not  very  observant— it  was 
not  the  sort  of  thing  I  would  have  noticed. 
And  she  did  not  say  a  word— not  a  word." 

He  turned  again  to  Edna.  "Surely  you  be- 
lieve me?" 


She  said,  "You  never  told  me  you  wanted 
to  paint.  You've  never  mentioned  painting,  or 
artists,  all  our  married  life." 

It  was  the  frozen  blue  of  her  eyes  that  he 
could  not  bear. 

He  said  to  the  inspector,  "Can't  we  go  to 
Boulting  Street  now,  at  once?  That  poor  soul 
must  be  in  great  distress.  She  should  see  a 
doctor,  someone  should  be  looking  after  her. 
Can't  we  all  go  now,  my  wife,  too,  so  that 
Madame  Kaufman  can  explain  everything?" 

And  thank  God,  he  had  his  way.  It  was 
agreed  they  should  go  to  Boulting  Street.  A 
police  car  was  summoned,  and  he,  and  Edna 
and  two  police  officers  climbed  into  it,  and  the 
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CO  SCO  for  every  purpose  —  every  purse  I 
Stools  from  $5.45.*  Step  Stools  from  $10.95.* 
Bookshelves  from  $13.95.*  Utility  Tables  and 
Carts  from  $8.95.*  Juvenile  Furniture  from 
$8.45.* 

•Slightly  higher  Colorado  and  west. 


#  This  is  folding  furniture  that  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  good  taste  of  a  hostess.  Notice  the 
"fashionfold"  table's  smartly  flared  legs,  with 
hidden  locks,  no  unsightly  braces.  The  chairs 
with  contour-curved  backrests  and  all  steel, 
comfort-cushioned,  saddle  shaped  seats.  Bond- 
erized,  two  coat,  baked-on  enamel  finish  in 
ebony  or  metallic  tan.  Washable,  stain-resistant 
upholstery.  Choice  of  tables,  regular  or  king 
size;  four  chair  styles.  All  very  handsome  and 
available  at  leading  furniture,  hardware  and 
department  stores.  Select  yours  now  for  ele- 
gant entertaining. 

Hamilton  Cosco,  Inc.  •   Columbus,  Indiana 


Color  choices:  Metallic  tan  or  ebony  enamel  frame  finishes; 
upholstery  patterns— Antique  Leather  in  white;  Tweed  in  mocha, 
charcoal  or  red. 
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Colors,  Florals,  Early  American  and  Oriental 
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your  materials.  ANY  SIZK  IN  A  WKEK  up 
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Never  Hurt! 


Sore  Toes  Instantly 
Eased 


Pod  o/one  ends     Seporo/e  Medicated  Disks 
pain  fast  remove  corns,  callouses 


Wonder-working  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  act  3  fast  ways: 

1.  Start  elvlne  you  NERVE-DEEP 
relief  from  pain  In  seconds. 

2.  Prevent  corns,  sore  toes,  cal- 
louses when  used  at  first  sign 
of  irritation. 

3.  Remove  corns,  callouses  in  a 
jiffy  when  used  with  the  sep- 
arate Medications  included. 


Try  this  wonderful  multiple- 
acting  relief.  Sold  everywhere. 
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Ji 
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:  HOI  TENDER  FEETtJ 

►  Dr.  Scholl's  I  onl  PowJer  quiMy  relieves    ;  j 

>  hot,  tired,  tender,  perspiring, 
L  odorous  feet.  Eases  new  or 
r  tight  shoes.  Gel  a  can  today! 

I  DrScholls  po'^dIr 


Alhusons  followed  behind  in  their  car;  he 
heard  them  say  something  to  the  inspector 
about  not  wanting  Mrs.  Fenton  to  be  alone, 
the  shock  was  too  great.  That  was  kind,  of 
course,  but  there  need  not  be  any  shock  when 
he  could  quietly  and  calmly  explain  the  whole 
story  to  her  at  home,  once  they  got  home — it 
was  the  atmosphere  of  the  police  station  that 
made  it  so  appalling,  that  made  him  feel  guilty, 
a  criminal. 

The  car  drew  up  before  the  familiar  house, 
and  they  all  got  out.  He  led  the  way  through 
the  gate,  and  round  to  the  back  door,  and 
opened  it.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the  passage 
the  smell  of  gas  was  unmistakable. 

"It's  leaking  again,"  he  said.  "It  does,  from 
time  to  time.  She  tells  the  men,  but  they  never 
come."  Nobody  answered.  He  walked  swiftly 
to  the  kitchen,  the  door  of  which  was  shut,  and 
here  the  smell  of  gas  was  stronger  still. 

The  inspector  murmured  something  to  his 
subordinates.  "Mrs.  Fenton  had  better  stay 
outside  in  the  car  with  her  friends." 

"No,"  said  Fenton.  "No,  I  want  my  wife  to 
hear  the  truth." 

But  Edna  began  to  walk  back  along  the 
passage  with  one  of  the  policemen,  and  the 
Alhusons  were  waiting  for  her,  their  faces  sol- 
emn, and  then  everybody  seemed  to  go|at  once 
into  the  bedroom,  into  Mmc.  Kaufman's  bed- 
rotim,  and  they  jerked  up  the  blind,  and  let  in 
the  air,  but  the  smell  of  gas  was  overpowering, 
and  they  leaned  over  the  bed,  and  she  was 
lying  there  asleep,  with  Johnnie  beside  her, 
both  fast  asleep.  The  envelope  containing  the 
twenty  pounds  was  lying  on  the  floor.' 

"Can't  you  wake  her?"  said  Fenton.  "Can't 
you  wake  her  and  tell  her  that  Mr.  Sims  is 
here?  Mr.  Sims." 

One  of  the  policemen  took  hold  of  his  arm 
and  led  him  from  the  room.  When  they  told 
Fenton  that  Mme.  Kaufman  was  dead,  and 
Johnnie  was  dead,  too.  he  shook  his  head  and 
said,  "It's  terrible  .  .  .  terrible  ...  if  only  she'd 

told  me,  if  only  I'd  known  what  to  do  " 

But  somehow  the  first  shock  of  discovery  had 
been  so  great,  with  the  police  coming  to  the 
house,  and  the  appalling  contents  of  the  par- 
cel, that  this  fiillillment  of  disaster  did  not 
touch  him  in  the  same  way,  it  seemed  some- 
how inevitable.  "Perhaps  it's  for  the  best."  he 
said.  "She  was  alone  in  the  world.  Just  the  two 
of  them.  Alone  in  the  world." 

He  was  not  sure  what  everyone  was  waiting 
for.  "I  he  ambulance,  he  supposed,  or  whatever 
it  was  that  would  take  poor  Mme.  Kaufman 
and  Johnnie  away.  He  asked,  "Can  we  go 
home,  my  wife  and  I?" 

The  inspector  exchanged  a  glance  with  the 
man  in  plain  clothes,  and  then  he  said,  "I'm 
afraid  not,  Mr.  Fenton.  We  shall  want  you  to 
return  with  us  to  the  station." 

"But  I've  told  you  the  truth,"  said  Fenton 
wearily.  "There's  no  more  to  say.  1  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  tragedy.  Nothing  at  all." 
Then  he  remembered  his  paintings.  "You 
haven't  seen  my  work,"  he  said.  "They're  all 
here,  in  the  room  next  door.  Please  ask  my 
wife  to  come  back,  and  my  friends  too.  I  want 
them  to  see  my  work.  Besides,  now  that  this 
has  happened,  I  wish  to  remove  my  belong- 
ings." 

"We  will  take  care  of  that,"  said  the  in- 
spector. The  tone  was  noncommittal,  yet  firm. 
Ungracious,  Fenton  thought.  The  officious 
attitude  of  the  law. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  Fenton,  "but 
they  are  my  possessions,  and  valuable  at  that. 
I  don't  see  what  right  you  have  to  touch 
them." 

He  looked  from  the  inspector  to  his  col- 
league in  plain  clothes — the  medical  officer 
and  the  other  policeman  were  still  in  the  bed- 
room— and  he  could  tell  from  their  set  expres- 
sions that  they  were  not  really  interested  in  his 
work,  they  thought  it  was  just  an  excuse,  an 
alibi,  and  all  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  take 
him  back  to  the  police  station  and  question 
him  still  further  about  the  sordid,  pitiful 
deaths  in  the  bedroom,  about  the  body  of  the 
little  prematurely  born  child. 

"I'm  quite  ready  to  go  with  you,  inspector," 
he  said  quietly,  "but  I  make  this  one  request: 
That  you  will  allow  me  to  show  my  work  to 
my  wife  and  my  friends." 

The  inspector  nodded  at  his  subordinate, 
who  went  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  then  the  little 


group  moved  to  the  studio,  Fenton  himself 
opening  the  door  and  showing  them  in. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I've  been  working 
under  wretched  conditions.  Bad  light,  as  you 
can  see,  no  proper  amenities  at  all.  I  don't 
know  how  I  stuck  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  in- 
tended to  move  out  when  I  returned  from  my 
holiday;  I  told  the  poor  girl  so,  and  it  prob- 
ably depressed  her." 

He  switched  on  the  light,  and  as  they  stood 
there,  glancing  about  them,  noting  the  dis- 
mantled easel,  the  canvases  stacked  neatly 
against  the  wall,  it  struck  him  that  of  course 
these  preparations  for  departure  must  seem 
odd  to  them,  suspicious,  as  though  he  had  in 
truth  known  what  happened  in  the  bedroom 
behind  the  kitchen,  and  had  intended  a  get- 
away. 

"It  was  a  makeshift,  naturally,"  he  said, 
continuing  to  apologize  for  the  small  room 
that  looked  so  unlike  a  studio,  "but  it  hap- 
pened to  suit  me;  there  was  nobody  else  in  the 
house,  nobody  to  ask  questions.  1  never  saw 
anyone  but  Madame  Kaufman  and  the  boy." 

He  noticed  that  Edna  had  come  into  the 
room,  and  the  Alhusons,  too,  and  the  other 
policeman,  and  they  were  all  watching  him 
with  the  same  set  expressions.  Why  Edna? 
Why  the  Alhusons?  Surely  they  must  be  im- 
pressed by  the  canvases  stacked  against  the 
wall?  They  must  realize  that  his  total  output 
for  the  past  five  and  a  half  months  was  here, 
in  this  room,  only  awaiting  exhibition?  He 
strode  across  the  floor,  and  seized  the  nearest 
canvas  to  hand,  and  held  it  up  for  them  to  see. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Kaufman  that  he 
liked  best.  The  one  which — poor  soul — she 
had  told  hini  looked  like  a  lish. 

"They're  unconventional,  I  know  that,"  he 
said,  "not  picture-book  stuff.  But  they're 
strong.  They've  got  originality."  He  seized 


another.  Mme.  Kaufman  again,  this  time  with 
Johnnie  on  her  lap.  "Mother  and  Child,"  he 
said,  half  smiling,  "a  true  primitive.  Back  to 
our  origins.  The  first  woman,  the  first  child." 
He  cocked  his  head,  trying  to  see  the  canvas  as 
they  would  see  it,  for  the  first  time,  and  look- 
ing up  for  Edna's  approval,  for  her  gasp  of 
wonder,  he  was  met  by  that  same  frozen  stare 
of  misunderstanding. 

Then  her  face  seemed  to  crumple,  and  she 
turned  to  the  Alhusons  and  said,  "They're  not 
proper  paintings.  They're  daubs,  done  any- 
how." Blinded  by  tears,  she  looked  up  at  the 
inspector.  "I  told  you  he  couldn't  paint,"  she 
said.  "He's  never  painted  in  his  life.  It  was 
just  an  alibi  to  get  into  the  house  with  this 
woman." 

Fenton  watched  the  Alhusons  lead  her 
away.  He  heard  them  go  out  the  back  door, 
and  through  the  garden  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  "They're  not  proper  paintings,  just 
daubs,"  he  repeated.  He  put  the  canvas  down 
on  the  ground  with  its  face  to  the  wall  and  said 
to  the  inspector,  "I'm  ready  to  go  with  you 
now." 

They  got  into  the  police  car.  Fenton  sat  be- 
tween the  inspector  and  the  man  in  plain 
clothes.  The  car  turned  out  of  Boulting  Street. 
It  crossed  two  other  streets,  and  then  came 
into  Oakley  Street,  and  on  toward  the  Em- 
bankment. The  traffic  lights  changed  from 
amber  to  red.  Fenton  murmured  to  himself, 
She  doesn't  believe  in  me,  she'll  never  believe  in 
me.  Then  as  the  lights  changed  and  the  car 
shot  forward  he  shouted,  "All  right,  I'll  con- 
fess everything.  I  was  her  lover,  of  course,  and 
the  child  was  mine.  I  turned  on  the  gas  this 
evening  before  I  left  the  house.  I  killed  them 
all.  I  was  going  to  kill  my  wife,  too,  when  we 
got  to  Scotland.  I  want  to  confess  that  I  did~ 
it ...  I  did  it ...  I  did  it  "  end 


NEXT  MONTH 


CAN  A  STERILIZED  WOMAN  HAVE  A  BABY? 

"My  I'  allopiaii  tulics  were  cut  «  illioiil  niy  consent  or  know  ledge.  Now, 
llirougli  an  acridciil,  I  have  lost  niv  little  •iir\.  (Jan  you  make  it  pos- 
sililr  for  nie  to  give  liirlli  aiiain'.'"  Dr.  (F<>odri<-h  G.  SchauHler  finds 
an  astonishing  answer  to  this  patient  s  (|ueslion  in  '  Tell  Me  Doctor.  " 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  GREEN  TOMATO 

A  (livorce<l  woman  with  only  $100  a  month  to  support  4  children 
on  soon  learns  many  things.  I'or  instance:  2  tablespoons  of  water 
replace  an  egg  in  2-egg  recipes.  She  tells  the  story  of  her  hectic  life, 
and  w  hat  it  lia:-  to  do  «  illi  green  tomatoes,  in  "How  America  Lives." 

WANTED:  SOMEONE  TO  WANT  THEM 

At  his  ninth-hirthday  party.  Tommy's  foster  mother  had  to  whisper 
to  him  to  open  his  presents  an<l  blow  out  the  candles.  He  had  never 
had  a  liirlhilav  parly  before.  Ilard-to-place  ehiUlren  like  Tommy, 
unwanted  because  they  arc  past  the  haliyTat  cu<ldly  age,  are  a 
growing  child-welfare  problem.  Learn  what  the  .New  ^  ork  Child 
Ado|)tion  Service  would  look  for  in  you  as  a  prospective  parent. 

THE  MATCHMAKERS 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  there  aren'l  ever  any  young  men  the  nights 
you're  invited  to  our  house  for  dinner!" 

"\  ou  mean  you  really  don't  know,  Alden';'"  she  challenged  lightly. 
"I've  turned  into  an  old  maid."  iSut  then  Persis  booked  passage  on 
the  Danish  freighter  and  everything  changed.  James  Reid  Parker's 
new  novel  is  complete,  condensed. 

THIS  KITCHEN  MOVES  WITH  YOU 

\  onng-married  families  w  ith  children  frequently  move — to  a  better 
house  or  np-the-ladder  to  a  new  job  in  another  town.  How  to  create 
an  attractive  kitchen  you  won't  have  to  leave  behind':'  Margaret 
Davidson  tells  what  to  btiy  and  how  to  arrange  it  for  maximum 
bea\ity  and  service. 

Also,  a  fascinating  new  story  by  Daphne  du  Maiirier:  Dr.  Speck's 
page  for  parents:  delicious  recipes  for  hen  the  Doctor  Says  'Cut 
Down  on  Salt"";  "Can  This  Marriage  Be  Saved"?":  fashion  news; 
news  about  lawns  an<l  how  to  make  yours  a  smooth,  velvet  carpet; 
savory  recipes  for  your  Journal  Recipe  Treasure  Box;  and  many, 
many  other  features. 


IN  THE  MAY  JOURNAL 


1.  Only  14'/2  pounds.         2.  Hangs  up  like  a  broom.         3.  Goes  under  lowest  furniture.         4.  Cleans  both  rugs  and  floors. 


Look  what  General  Electric  has  done  with  the  upright! 


Unbeatable  "upright"  power  in  new  Twin  Power  Cleaner. 


From  rug  lo  bare  floor  instantly.  Motor-driven 
General  Electric  "Elevator"  brxish  floats  up  and 
down  .  .  .  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  different 
types  of  rugs  and  to  bare  floors. 

Only  4Vj  inches  high!  So  light  and  compact  it 
maneuvers  with  fingertip  ease.  Wafer-thin  clean- 
ing unit  goes  under  the  lowest  furniture. 
Handle  lowers  right  to  the  floor  for  long-reach 
I  leaning.  Vinyl  bumper  protects  furniture. 


For  years  women  have  looked  upon  the  up- 
right as  the  most  powerful,  most  efficient  rug 
cleaner  made.  But  few  women  bought  them. 

Why?  Because  the  average  upright  was  old- 
fashioned,  bulky,  hard  to  handle.  What's 
more,  it  wasn't  much  good  on  bare  floors. 
But  now  the  upright  has  come  of  age.  General 
Electric's  new  "Twin  Power"  unit  packs  big 
upright  power  into  an  incredibly  small  space. 
And  with  the  "Elevator"  brush,  you  get  efficient 
bare  floor  cleaning  for  the  first  time. 
And  more:  Hangs  flat  against  the  wall  like  a 


broom  .  .  .  new  Saran  bag  wipes  clean,  has 
built-in  cord  pocket  .  .  .  disposable  dust  bags 
zip  in  and  out. 

Now  ...  at  your  dealer's!  Products  for  com- 
plete floor  care  .  .  .  canister  cleaner,  upright 
cleaner,  floor  polisher.  Vacuum  Cleaner  Dept., 
General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2.  Conn. 

T^ogreis  fs  Our  Most  important  T^duct 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Never  Underestimule  the  Power  of  a  Rose  . . .  especially  the  new  Norcross 
Orange  Beauty  Rose,  on  greeting  cards  for  all  occasions.  Roses  have  uni- 
versal appeal  for  men  and  -wbmen  alike.  Like  Norcross  cards,  they  say  the 
things  you  want  to  say.  At  better  stores  everywhere. 

The  nicest  cards  on  the  rack  have  the  N  on  the  back 
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HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  EARN  $200,000  A  YEAR 


not  a  large  place.  You  can  see  that  we've 
made  do  with  rugs  from  our  old  home  and  that 
this  room  has  never  seen  the  services  of  an  in- 
terior decorator.  We've  bought  our  furniture 
piece  by  piece  over  many  years  and  I've  never 
thrown  anything  away.  Those  are  originals"— 
pointing  to  several  oil  landscapes  hung  on  the 
oyster-white  walls.  "They  were  done  by  a 
Flemish  painter  few  people  know  about.  We're 
very  fond  of  them. 

"This  room,"  she  remarked  as  we  entered 
the  TV  den,  "really  needs  some  new  furni- 
ture— it's  a  bit  battered  from  use."  Book- 
shelves reached  to  the  ceiling  in  this  small  fam- 
ily room  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  photo- 
graphs of  their  five  children  at  all  ages — sail- 
ing, swimming  and  on  school  athletic  teams. 

"We  have  a  summer  cottage  on  one  of  the 
northern  lakes,  but  it's  not  a  very  fancy  place. 
We're  in  an  out-of-the-way  area  and  our  meals 
are  not  caviar-and-champagne  affairs.  We  do 
our  own  cooking  and  love  it.  Wc  go  on  picnics, 
frequently  sailing  to  some  deserted  cove.  Once 
we  landed  at  a  place  a  good  distance  from 
home  to  discover  that  we'd  forgotten  the  grill. 
But  Jack's  very  resourceful— he  wrapped  the 
chicken  in  some  metal  foil  and  it  was  delicious. 

"All  our  children  are  expert  sailors.  It  takes 
skill  and  judgment,  so  much  more  than  simply 
sitting  and  steering  an  outboard.  There's  our 
youngest  boy  now" — she  pointed  out  the  win- 
dow at  a  school-sweatercd  adolescent  raking 
leaves.  "He's  dating  now,  so  he  gets  $  lO-a-weck 
allowance.  He  earns  extra  money  wilii  yard 
work,  fixing  broken  windows  and  things  like 
that,  for  which  we  pay  him  $1.50  an  hour." 

A  moment  later  she  led  the  way  into  the 
dining  room  for  a  good  limch  of  fruit  juice, 
salad  and  hamburger,  served  by  the  butler. 
"These  dishes,"  she  laughed,  indicating  the 
handsome  plates,  ""were  among  my  elder 
daughter's  wedding  gifts.  She  doesn't  like 
them,  so  we  use  them.  That's  one  way  to  save 
money." 

After  luncheon  she  remarked,  "Some  of  our 
grandchildren  are  coming  over  to  visit.  Why 
don't  you  show  Mrs.  Hoffman  around  the 
grounds?" 

My  host  led  me  out  to  a  broad  brick  terrace. 
From  here  a  lawn  bordered  by  gardens  and 
shrubbery  led  to  a  swimming  pool.  Off  to  our 
left,  at  the  end  of  the  gardens,  we  could  see  a 
;ouple  playing  tennis  on  a  neighbor's  court. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69 

We  stood  watching  the  game.  "That's  our 
nearest  neighbor,  the  one  who's  serving."  Mr. 
O'Rourke  indicated  a  tall,  slender  man  in 
Madras  shorts.  "1  haven't  seen  him  recently. 
He  spends  much  of  his  time  between  a  ranch 
in  Nevada  and  an  apartment  in  Paris.  He  also 
skis  and  has  a  hunting  lodge  in  Canada. 
That's  his  house  over  there."  He  waved  toward 
a  very  large  mansion  with  tall  white  pillars  and 
a  five-car  garage.  "He  inherited  a  fortune 
made  in  his  great-grandfather's  day  and  very 
shrewdly  invested.  Today  most  of  it  is  in  tax- 
exempt  securities.  He's  in  the  very  fortunate 
position  of  not  having  to  worry  much  about 
the  thing  that  bothers  me  the  most— high  in- 
come taxes.  I  don't  begrudge  him  his  position, 
but  I'm  very  envious.  1  wish  I  could  be  in  his 
tax  bracket." 

His  opponent,  a  short,  dark,  energetic  man, 
delivered  a  smashing  return.  "That's  another 
neighbor— he  speculates  in  real  estate.  Re- 
cently, he  told  me,  he  made  a  profit  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  on  the  sale  of  one  downtown  office 
building.  He  paid  a  capital-gains  tax  of  25  per 
cent  and  was  allowed  to  keep  $750,000. 

"Supposing  that  you,  as  a  writer,  wrote  a 
best  seller.  Supposing  it  was  reprinted  by  a 
book  club,  made  into  a  movie  and  a  TV  spec- 
tacular. Conceivably  you  could  earn  a  million 
dollars  in  a  few  months.  You  would  pay 
in  taxes  $870,000.  You,  as  a  creative  artist, 
would  be  allowed  to  keep  $130,000  of  the 
million  you  made;  whereas  the  real-estate 
promoter  gets  to  keep  $750,000.  Highly  unfair, 
isn't  it?" 

An  elderly  man  in  immaculate  white  slacks 
and  shirt  came  slowly  toward  the  tennis  court. 
"That's  Mr.  Whitehead— he's  in  his  eighties 
now— a  very  nice  fellow.  He  was  president  of 
a  utility  company  just  after  World  War  One 
when  there  was  practically  no  income  tax. 
He  made  a  salary  of  about  $50,000  a  year  and 
could  keep  all  of  it.  He  retired  a  millionaire 
thirty  years  ago. 

"So  you  see  why — compared  with  these 
gentlemen— I  will  never  be  able  to  accumulate 
a  fortune,  since  my  principal  source  of  wealth 
is  my  salary,  and  because  of  the  very  high  per- 
sonal income  taxes  most  of  it  goes  to  the 
Government.  By  economizing  we  can  save 
only  about  9  per  cent  of  our  salary.  But  you 
still  want  to  know  how  the  O'Rourkes  spend 
$200,000  a  year.  I  keep  my  tax  records  at  the 


HOW  THE  O'ROURKES  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 

TOTAL  LNCOXn;  §206,721 

'\\\  Dkductions: 

♦  ■* 

(A>ntriliutions   822,983 

Interest   2,771 

Taxes  (real  estate,  stale  antl  local)   2,274 

Unconipensatetl  losses   1,231 

Uncompensated  ixisiness  expen.ses    6,104  35,363 

In.omk  T  vxks   107,965 

LiviNC  Expenses: 

Capital  purchases   8  1,793 

Political  contributions   448 

Gifts  (uncompensated)    2,838 

Club  expenses  '  ■   •  2,091 

Servants   4,183 

Vacations  (not  including  summer  cottage  cost)   .   .  1,046 

Unreimbursed  medical  expenses   74  ( 

insurance   3,585 

Clothes  (four  people)   3,208 

Mi.scellaneous  household  items   975 

Maintenance  of  homes   596 

-Maintenance  of  grounds   1,793 

Household  supplies   5,527 

Automobile  expenses   2,838 

Depreciation  on  automobiles   I,i93 

Education   3,884 

Cash  disbursements  (including  food)    »-285  45,630 

Sav,>.;s  8  17,763 


office.  Come  in  someday  early  next  week  and 
I'll  show  you  the  figures." 

Mr.  O'Rourke's  office  is  in  a  stately  edifice 
of  glass  and  stainless  steel.  Even  in  the  large 
reception  hall  the  atmosphere  is  hushed, 
courteous  and  well  ordered.  Upstairs  on  the 
executive  floor  acres  of  dark-red  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  intensify  the  quiet;  even  the  secre- 
taries seem  to  speak  in  whispers. 

Mr.  O'Rourke's  office  is  as  large  in  propor- 
tions as  that  of  any  corporation  president; 
richly  paneled  and  carpeted,  with  six  large 
windows  affording  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
city  on  two  sides.  A  satin-damask  sofa  and 
two  upholstered  chairs  face  a  polished  marble 
coffee  table.  During  the  hour  we  talked,  all 
visitors  and  phone  calls  were  smoothly  di- 
verted from  the  front  office  by  a  tranquil  sec- 
retary who  sat  by  her  electric  typewriter  out- 
side. 

"My  income  is  $206,721  a  year,"  explained 
Mr.  O'Rourke,  handing  me  a  typewritten  sheet 
of  paper.  "This  includes  a  salary  of  $200,000 
and  cash  dividends  amounting  to  $6721. 

"This  income  automatically  puts  me  into 
the  84  per  cent  tax  bracket.  This  means  that 
the  Government  takes,  on  a  graduated  scale, 
up  to  84  cents  of  each  dollar  I  can  earn.  Of 
course  I  am  allowed  a  certain  number  of  de- 
ductions in  calculating  my  taxable  income. 

"First  of  all  I  can  deduct  all  our  con- 
tributions. These  figures  are  for  1957,  since 
I  haven't  yet  figured  out  my  1958  tax.  In  that 
year  we  gave  $10,510  to  the  church,  $2537 
to  private  schools  and  colleges,  $7166  to 
hospitals  and  $2770  to  the  United  Fund  and 
other  charities.  All  in  all,  we  answered  fifty- 
five  appeals  for  money. 

Now  as  president  of  one  of  the  larger  local 
enterprises  there  are  frequent  offers  to  head 
charity  drives  and  to  attend  dinners  and  bene- 
fits. I  study  such  invitations  carefully  and  ac- 
cept those  I  consider  worth  while  and  for 
which  I  have  time.  When  it  comes  to  a  fund 
drive,  I  work  on  one  every  two  years  or  so. 
You  have  to  pace  yourself,  and  when  you  take 
on  a  job  for  charity,  give  it  absolutely  every- 
thing you  have. 

"One  year  I  took  the  chairmanship  for  a 
drive  to  raise  $3,000,000  for  a  hospital.  We 
made  the  goal,  but  it  took  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time.  It  meant  luncheon,  evening 
and  weekend  meetings  and  much  personal 
solicitation  week  after  week  for  about  five 
months.  It  was  a  most  difficult  assignment  that 
I  could  not  afford  to  repeat  too  often. 

"There  have  been  other  local  fund  drives 
also,  including  several  United  Fund  cam- 
paigns. Also,  I've  helped  raise  money  for  a 
school  gymnasium  and  for  an  old-folks  home. 

"While  helping  raise  funds  for  a  private 
school,  I  was  interested  to  learn  that  the  tui- 
tion charged  never  covers  the  cost  of  the  stu- 
dent to  the  school.  So  I  decided  to  give  an 
extra  $1000  a  year  to  the  various  schools  and 
colleges  our  five  children  attended.  As  they 
have  all  gone  to  first-class  schools,  the  yearly 
gift  has  always  been  accepted  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given — simply  a  desire  to  pay  our 
own  way  because  we  can  afford  to.  I  didn't 
start  making  these  contributions  until  our 
third  child  started  private  school,  when  I  felt 
we  could  afford  it.  In  1957,  with  two  children 
in  school,  we  didn't  give  as  much  to  education 
as  in  the  past  [only  $2537],  but  that  year  we  gave 
more  than  usual  to  church  and  hospital  drives. 

"I  am  also  allowed  to  deduct  interest 
charges  from  my  taxable  income.  We  still 
carry  a  $10,000  mortgage  on  our  property 
[which  is  worth  about  $80,000]  and  I  deduct 
the  interest  paid  on  this.  But  most  of  this 
$2771  item  is  interest  paid  on  a  bank  loan  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  block  of  company 
stock.  It  was  more  advantageous  for  me  to 
borrow  the  money  from  the  bank  than  to  raise 
the  sum  by  selling  other  stocje^r  own. 

"Taxes  I  can  deduct  includ?-Sj382  in  real- 
estate  taxes  for  our  two  homes,  and  $892  in 
other  state  and  local  taxes. 

"Uncompensated  losses.  This  $1231  item 
includes  extensive  storm  damage  to  our  place 
not  covered  by  insurance.  This  is  a  very 
stormy  part  of  the  world.  Then  we  had  a  car 


%-1owJ_  use 
Murine  to 
soothe 
my  eyes 

and 
so  relax 
tension' 


CANDY  JONES 

President  of  the  Conover  Career 
Girl  Course,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

"I've  discovered  this  refreshing 
idea  to  help  me  during  a  busy  day," 
says  Candy  Jones.  "I  rest  my  eyes 
with  Murine.  Just  two  drops  of 
Murine  in  each  eye  soothes  and 
comforts  and  helps  relax  tension." 
Use  Murine  to  refresh  your  eyes 
anytime  they  have  that  tired  feel- 
ing from  close  work,  dust  or  glare. 
Murine  cleanses  gently  as  it 
soothes  and  comforts.  Makes 
your  eyes  feel  so  good. 


JVIURME 

FOR  YOUR 
EYES' 


The  Murine  Co,,  Inc. 
Chicago,  U.S.A. 
*Trademarks  Reg. 
U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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NOW  play  your  favorite  songs  in 
minutes. ..without  a  single  lesson! 

MAGNUS 

ELECTRIC  CHORD  ORGAN 


Magnus  is  created  for  the  9  out  of  10 
people  who  can't  read  a  note  of  music 
yet  would  love  to  be  able  to  play  their 
favorite  songs  .  .  .  and  play  them  well. 
No  lessons,  no  practice.  Magnus  song 
books  are  numbered,  the  Magnus  key- 
board is  numbered  .  .  .  merely  match 
these  numbers  and  you  will  play  any- 

There's  an  Appliance,  Department,  Furniture  or  M 


thing  from  popular,  to  hymns,  to  the 
classics  instantly  .  .  .  rich,  mellow 
organ  music  that  you  never  before 
dreamed  possible.  Flawless  chassis 
workmanship  embraced  in  beautiful 
hardwood  cabinetry  makes  Magnus 
truly  an  outstanding  value.  Write  today 
for  free  color  literature. 

usic  Store  in  your  neighborhood  that  sells  Magnus. 


MAGNUS  ORGAN  CORP.,  100  Naylon  Ave.,  Livingston,  N.  J.  Dept.  415 

new. ..and  new  forever! 


CAFE  CUftVAIN  RODS  THAT 
NEVER  TARNISH  OR  CORRODE 


CONSO  EVERGOLD  —  an  amazing  creation  —  is  a 
permanent  golden  brilliance  that  lasts  for  years 
on  end  —  no  matter  where  you  live. 

EvERGOLD  Cafe  Curtain  Rods  —  a  full  half  inch 
in  diameter  —  come  in  3  convenient  lengths.  See 
them  at  your  drapery  store  or  write  Conso  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


CONSO  •  27  West  23rd  Street  •  New  York  10,  New  York 


GET  THE 
GENUINE 

lURTfR 
fDHSTfR 

America's  Largest  Selling 
TOILET  TANK  BALL 

Noisy  running  toilets  con  waste  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  a  day.  Stop  fhi'  annoying 
noise,  woste  and  expense.  The  efficient  pat- 
ented Woter-Master  Tonk  Ball  instantly  stops 
the  flow  of  water  after  each  flushing,  stopi 
the  flow  everytime,  not  just  some  of  the  time. 
75c  AT  HARDWARE  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
Higher  in  Canada 


Sel/i 


HOOKS 

2  for  25c 

HO  HAILS! 
NO  SCREWS! 
NO  TOOLS! 


Just 

MOISTEN 

with 

WATER 

STICK  'EM  UP! 


store.  Or  write  (or 
nearest  store. 


WIDE  SHOES 


step  into  fashion  this  season  in 
our  new,  comfortable  pointed-toe 
"Carey"  in  black  patent  or  beige 
calf;  2^^' slim  heels.  Q|r 
r^oney  back  guar.  ^Oa«79 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


SVD  KUSHNER 


accident  and  the  first  SI 00  worth  of  damages 
was  not  covered  by  insurance. 

"Uncompensated  business  expenses  come 
to  S6 104  a  year.  My  wife  and  I  don't  agree  on 
this  at  all.  She  feels  that  I  should  put  this 
amount  on  the  company  expense  account, 
since  they  are  all  legitimate  business  expenses. 
But  1  prefer  to  pay  them  myself,  for  this 
reason:  I  feel  that  the  company  expense  ac- 
count, in  many  cases,  and  because  of  high  in- 
come taxes,  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
out  of  bounds.  It  starts  out  as  a  petty,  chisel- 
ing operation — as  when  Mr.  X  decides  to 
take  his  wife  along  on  a  business  trip  and 
pads  his  expense  account  to  cover  her  ex- 
penses. If  he  advances  to  a  higher  position  in 
the  company,  he  may  be  able  to  use  the 
company  plane  for  personal  trips.  Some- 
times there's  a  company  yacht,  too,  and  the 
weekends  Mr.  X  and  his  wife  spend  on  it 
with  other  guests  are  charged  to  business 
entertaining. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Miami  at  the  height 
of  the  season?  There  you  see  the  abuse  of  the 
expense  account  in  an  acute  form.  It's  a  can- 
cerous condition  that  begins  in  small  dis- 
honesties and  eats  away  a  man's  integrity.  At 
least,  that's  how  1  look  at  it.  My  wife  thinks 
I'm  too  conscientious. 

"But  as  president,  I  feel  it's  my  job  to  set  an 
example  in  expense  accounts.  When  my  wife 
goes  along  on  business  trips,  I  pay  every  cent 
of  her  expenses.  We  may  take  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  a  hotel  and  do  considerable  business  enter- 
taining, but  I  charge  the  company  only  the 
price  of  a  room  for  one  and  pay  the  difference 
myself.  When  traveling,  I  charge  the  company 
a  flat  rate  of  SI 5  a  day  for  everything  except 
fares,  although  they  always  come  to  much 
more. 

"Then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  figure  out 
as  accurately  as  possible  what  I've  spent  for 
business  expenses  and  take  this  off  my  income 
under  'uncompensated  business  expenses.'  I 
call  in  a  tax  expert  to  recheck  everything. 

"After  subtracting  these  deductions,  plus 
the  standard  exemptions  for  my  family,  from 
my  income,  I  arrive  at  a  Federal  income  tax 
of  $107,965.  I  have  563,393  for  savings  and 
living  expenses. 

"In  1957  we  didn't  buy  a  new  car,  so  our 
family  purchases  came  to  only  $1793.  Every 
year  we  seem  to  need  a  new  outboard  motor 
for  the  boat,  or  a  new  household  appliance  of 
some  kind.  This  also  includes  purchases  of 
some  furniture  and  a  rug. 

"This  wasn't  a  big  election  year,  so  the 
Republican  Party  received  only  S448  from 
me.  In  a  presidential  election  year,  I  may  give 


as  much  as  from  S750  to  SI 000  to  the  local 
and  state  Republican  organizations. 

"That  $2838  for  gifts  is  largely  for  things  my 
wife  buys  for  the  children.  When  we  visit  them 
it  costs  us  lots  of  money !  Claire  loves  to  give 
them  appliances  and  clothes.  Our  policy  with 
our  five  children  is  this:  each  gets  a  car  when 
he  or  she  graduates  from  college  and  $2500 
as  a  wedding  gift,  then  they  are  on  their  own. 

"We  don't  believe  in  giving  them  an  an- 
nual income — say,  of  $3000  a  year — while  we 
are  still  around.  They  would  only  spend  it. 
We  feel  it's  better  to  invest  the  money  for  them 
so  they'll  inherit  it.  Also,  it  teaches  them  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet. 

"Of  course,  if  they  get  in  a  jam,  they  know 
we  are  always  here  to  lean  on.  If  the  babies 
come  very  fast,  and  the  man's  salary  doesn't 
go  up  fast  enough,  we  subsidize  them — but 
only  temporarily.  We  may  help  them  buy  a 
house  by  lending  them  the  money,  interest  free. 
And  of  course  if  some  misfortune  should 
break  up  the  family— death  or  illness— we 
would  see  that  a  comfortable  standard  of 
Uving  is  maintained  for  them  and  that  our 
grandchildren  are  sent  to  college,  if  they  want 
to  go. 

We  belong  to  several  clubs.  Some  of  these 
I  use  almost  entirely  for  business  purposes,  but 
instead  of  charging  the  dues  to  the  company 
(which  I  feel  would  set  a  bad  precedent)  1  pay 
the  dues  myself  and  take  them  off  my  income 
as  uncompensated  expense.  I  belong  to  men's 
clubs  in  Detroit,  New  York  and  Chicago  (and 
use  their  facilities  occasionally).  Also,  a  fish- 
ing-and-hunting  club  in  Canada  where  I  some- 
times spend  four  or  five  days  with  a  group  of 
close  business  and  personal  friends.  These  are 
stag  affairs  and  really  relaxing.  We  belong  to_ 
a  golf  club  and  a  tennis  club,  and  the  dues  to 
these,  amounting  to  $2091  a  year,  I  pay  myself 
and  do  not  deduct  on  my  tax  return,  even 
though  we  do  not  play  much  golf  or  tennis  our- 
selves and  use  the  facilities  mainly  for  the 
children,  out-of-town  friends  and  business 
acquaintances. 

"My  wife  could  have  a  chauffeur  and  more 
servants  if  she  wanted  them,  but  she  doesn't. 
She  would  rather  spend  the  money  on  presents 
for  the  children,  or  put  it  into  savings.  The 
butler  is  our  man  of  all  work;  cleaning  help 
comes  by  the  day.  He  can  cook  and  in  an 
emergency  press  a  dress,  buff  floors  or  wash 
windows.  We  don't  pay  him  a  high  salary — 
only  $50  a  week— but  he  gets  considerable 
time  off  and  special  gifts  occasionally  and 
doesn't  have  too  much  to  do,  besides  the 
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"Your  father  it  going  to  take  the  grandchildren  out  for  a  walk." 


Mothers  know  best... 


Hum-de-da  ...  I  hope  lah -de-da  .  . 
the  dog's  tied  up. 


Hum-de-do . . .  WHOOPS  !  ? ! 


WELL  NOW  . . .  good  morning  lovely 
ladles. 


Say  . . .  milk's  just  what  you  need 
for  these  growing  families. 


Here's  Pure-Pak's  economy-size  half- 
gallon. ..it  opens  and  pours  easily... 


and  saves  refrigerator  space,  too, 
for  necessary  things  like  ice  cream. 


This  is  a  sample  just  for  you. 
Remember,  it's  a  throw-away  carton. 


Now,  now ...  we  also  have  a  size  for 
smaller  families  like  yours. 


BAW-W-W-L 
,  , 

PUT  THIS  NOTE  IN  YOUR  MILK  BOTTLE  TODAY! 

PfjyOAv  imXy  OKA.  M/J^ 


That's  all  right  honey . . . 
Pure-Pak  cartons  won't  break. 


WE  give  our  growing  families  the 
extra  protection  of  Pure-Pak  . . .  WHY  DON'T  YOU  !  _ 


IS  AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  MILK  IS  SOLD. ..JUST  ASK  FOR  IT! 


PURE-PAK 


ISION.     EX-CEUL-O  CORPORATION 
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cooking.  Whenever  he  buys  a  car,  we  pay  for 
it  and  then  deduct  the  payments  from  his 
wages,  without  any  financing  or  interest 
charges.  He's  been  with  us  for  so  many  years 
that  he  says  he  wouldn't  want  to  work  for 
anybody  else.  That  servants  item  of  $4183  in- 
cludes his  yearly  salary,  the  day  help  and  the 
cost  of  the  caretaker  for  our  summer  cottage. 
He's  a  native  who  lives  nearby  and  keeps  an 
eye  on  the  place.  He  opens  up  the  house  in 
the  spring  and  closes  it  in  the  fall,  paints  and 
repairs  the  cottage  and  the  boats,  puts  out  the 
dock,  and  generally  looks  after  the  place. 

"1  take  a  month's  vacation  a  year,  but  not  all 
at  the  same  time.  Two  weeks  in  August  I 
spend  at  the  lake,  then  usually  a  week  off  in 
the  fall  and  another  in  the  winter  or  spring. 
When  my  wife  and  I  take  a  vacation  together, 
I  figure  it  always  seems  to  cost  about  $100  a 
day,  no  matter  where  we  go  or  stay.  The  vaca- 
tions item  of  SI 046  represents  ten  days'  va- 
cation for  the  two  of  us,  not  spent  at  our  sum- 
mer place. 

"The  cost  of  the  cottage  is  broken  up 
under  maintenance  of  home  and  grounds. 
Including  the  cost  of  the  caretaker,  taxes,  re- 
pairs, and  so  on,  I  figure  it  comes  to  about 
$2000  a  year.  The  family  generally  spends  two 
months  of  the  summer  there,  although  this 
arrangement  will  change  as  the  last  two  chil- 
dren get  married  and  more  of  them  want  to 
take  turns  sharing  it — rent  free,  of  course. 

"Medical  and  dental  expenses  not  covered 
by  insurance  come  to  $747  a  year.  We  are  all 
quite  healthy.  My  doctor  always  finds  my 
blood  pressure  O.K. — although  it  may  go  up 
when  he's  not  around!  My  Irish  temper  is  apt 
to  flare  under  provocation,  but  I  have  a  lot  of 
stamina  and  am  rarely  sick.  You  have  to  learn 

Batter  be'  kind  at  home  than  burn 
Incenie  In  far  placet.  mencius 


to  forget  business  away  from  your  desk.  Just 
the  mistakes  I've  made  since  I've  been  presi- 
dent would  be  enough  to  drive  me  crazy  if  I 
kept  thinking  about  them. 

"Insurance  premiums  come  to  $3585  a  year. 
This  includes  $140,000  worth  of  life  insur- 
ance which  I  started  when  I  was  fairly  young. 
By  the  time  I'm  sixty-live,  the  accumulated 
dividends  will  pay  the  premiums.  In  addition, 
the  company  pays  the  premiums  for  another 
$25,000  worth  of  life  insurance  payable  on  my 
death  to  my  beneficiaries.  I  also  carry  $150,000 
in  aviation  insurance  as  well  as  the-i(||sual 
health,  accident  and  surgical  plans,  of  which 
the  company  pays  half  the  cost. 

"Clothes  for  four  people  come  to  $3208  a 
year.  I  buy  about  two  custom-made  suits  a 
year  at  $150  each  and  rotate  them.  Right  now 
I  have  about  ten  summer  suits  and  ten  winter 
ones,  some  of  them  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
as  fortunately  1  haven't  changed  in  size.  I 
don't  think  I've  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  in  five 
years — I'm  still  wearing  out  eight  pairs.  My 
clothes  cost  about  $500  to  $600  a  year. 

"My  wife  spends  about  $1400.  Women's 
styles  change,  and  she  needs  quite  a  few  suits 
and  dresses.  But  she  isn't  extravagant  and  will 
keep  a  favorite  dress  as  long  as  six  years.  She 
buys  most  everything  ready-made  and  has 
never  owned  a  custom-made  dress  or  suit.  Our 
two  sons  still  in  school  spend  about  $600  a 
year  each  on  clothes.  One  is  in  college,  the 
other  in  preparatory  school. 

"The  thousand  and  one  items  for  the  house 
come  to  about  $900  to  $1000.  This  includes 
pots  and  pans,  crockery  items,  linen,  towels, 
and  those  myriad  of  small  things  that  are 
bought  at  hardware,  department,  drug  and 
variety  stores. 

"Home  maintenance  (including  both  our 
homes)  was  a  low  item  in  1957 — only  $596,  as 
we  didn't  do  any  major  painting  or  decorating 
that  year.  Maintenance  of  the  grounds  at 
both  places  comes  higher— $1793.  We  hire 
part-time  gardeners  during  the  summer 
months,  for  we  have  several  flower  beds  (one 
of  my  wife's  hobbies)  which  need  cultivating 
and  weeding  and  we  can't  do  it  all  ourselves. 


Then  there  is  snow  removal  and  several  acres 
of  lawn  to  cut. 

"Under  household  supplies  [$5527]  I  have 
lumped  a  great  many  things : 

Telephone  (my  wife  can't  resist 
calling  the  children  long  dis- 
tance)   $  500  a  year 

Electric   200 

Heat  and  hot  water   1 ,000 

Pressing  and  cleaning   300 

Entertaining  (includes  liquor)  .  1,000 
Laundry  (shirts   are  done  at 

home  to  last  longer).  .  .  .  364 

Newspapers   60 


Books  (ten  or  twelve  a  year) .  .  60 

Magazines  (about  15)   75 

Extra  household  help  for  parties  1 ,000 

Total  $4,559 

"The  remaining  $968  in  this  category  goes 
for  such  variable  items  as  seamstress,  paint, 
sails  and  repair  for  the  boats  [a  small  sailboat 
and  outboard  boat],  films,  TV  service,  swim- 
ming-pool materials  and  garden  supplies.' 
Flowers  from  the  florist  also  come  under  here. 
I  am  unsystematic  and  send  flowers  whenever 
I  think  my  bride  or  the  house  needs  them. 

"Automobile  expense  for  three  cars  comes 
to  $2838  a  year.  With  two  adults  and  two 


children  driving,  we  run  up  a  lot  of  mileage. 
Normally  we  have  a  Cadillac  and  two  low- 
priced  cars  and  keep  each  car  running  for  four 
years  before  trading  it  in.  This  means  that  we 
buy  a  car  three  years  out  of  every  four.  Be- 
cause we  did  not  buy  a  new  car  in  1957,  I  have 
added  a  $1793  depreciation  item  in  the  budget, 
which  is  what  we  would  normally  spend  on  a 
new  car. 

"During  this  past  year,  I  have  tried  a  new 
system  which  seems  to  work  well  for  several  of 
our  friends.  It  may  be  a  little  cheaper  to  rent 
a  car  every  year  than  to  buy  one.  The  rental 
agency  takes  care  of  all  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs and  pays  for  the  insurance  while  all  we 


SCHOOLS,   COLLEGES  AND  CAMPS 

THESE  ADVERTISERS  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  SEND  BULLETINS  AND  ARRANGE  PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS.  IN  WRITING,  MENTION  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  380  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1  T.  NEW  YORK 


Special  Summer  Scliool 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  HAPPINESS 

for  mentally  retarded  and  slow-learning  children 

SUMMER  SESSION:  JUNE  29— AUGUST  28 

A  *>-wfck  advent  lire  in  happiness  for  mentally  retar<iecl 
Ijoys  &  Rirls.  6-21  yeiirs  (iniiiiinuin  4  yr.  social,  mental 
level).  Children  Uve  in  comfortable  cottORCs  on  1600  acres. 
Lake,  swim  mi  nK  pools.  Sui»er\  iscd  diet,  hygienic  care. 
Self-help  stresseei.  Internationally  noted.  Medical,  psy- 
chiatric, psychological,  speech  programs.  Minimum  en- 
rollment- 4  weeks.  1-or  information  write: 

Box  L,  The  Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

Uunior  Colleges 

Averett  College 

I'or  girls,  fully  accredited.  Transfer,  terminal.  Liberal  Arts. 
I're-profcssioiial  courses.  Merchandising,  home  cc.  secre- 
tarial, ined-  sec'l.  M  nsic.  art.  drama.  Iiulividual  attention. 
Hniatl  classes.  Sports,  ixxil,  gym.  l'.n<iowe<l.  100th  yr.  C'atalog. 
Curfit  Bishop,  PretldenI,  424  W.  Main  St.,  Danville,  Va. 

kA  ift^U  aII  ^aIIam  a  a    coeducational  Junior 

mircneil  WOliege  Collcge.  Fulty  accre<lited. 

Non-denominational.  Small  clanses.  i'reparation  for  ad- 
vanced aca<lemic  work;  specilic  vocational  training.  Basic 
liberal  arts,  terminal  biisniess  education,  voice,  piano,  or- 
gan. Dormitories.  K«t.  I  K.S6.  lCndowe<l.  Rate:  S794.  Catalog. 
John  J.  Montgomery,  Pres.,  Mitchell  College,  Statetville,  N.C. 


\/Armnnf  TnllAno  ^  two-year  college  for  .12.S 
VermORT  V«Oliege  women,  Terminal,  transfer 
eimrses.  Associate  degrees.  I.il>eral  arts,  prc-profetwional. 
home  ec,  art.  nursery  teaching.  8i*cretarial.  medical  sec'l. 
medic, il  tech..  geiuTal.  Spacious  hilltop  campus  in  Ver- 
mont's winter  recreational  area.  17  bldgs.  (ilec  Club, 
choir.  Ivst.         Catalog.  R.  H.  Noble,  Prei., Monlpeller,  Vl. 

Greenbrier  College  {ii:;;-:^,::^^^^^^^: 

ful  AlU'RlU'liics.  I46th  year.  I.ibi-ral  Arts  ami  Cari'<T 
t'ciurHi's,  Src'I  MiIs'k  J  Mutiic,  Art.  I  >raniatic»«.  Sportsaiui 
rccrrlltioriH  at  famous  (jfrcnliricr  Hotel,  I'cr-^onal  Kiiidalice, 
l  ir.Droof  sniti  B.  Addoh  Belle  McClotkey, 

Director  of  Admlttlont,  Box  L,  Lewiiburg,  W.  Vo. 

Colleges 


Emerson  College 


A  liberal  arts  colli'RC 
with  reqiiirtKi  aiiecial- 
izatioii  in  radio,  trU'visioii,  drama,  Sl)t?cch,  or  aiJcech  and 
hcariiiR  tluTa|>y,  I'ully  accrc'dit«l.  U.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S. 
dcKrfCs.  C'oi'd.  CoIIckc  owned  theatre,  radio  station, 
electronic  TV  proiluction  studio.  Dortns.  79th  yr.  Catalog. 
Admlitiont  Dean,  126  Beacon  St.,  Botlon  16,  MoH. 


Nichols  College  of  Business 
Administration 


For  Men. 
B.B.A.<le- 

Rree.  Conservation  &  I'^orestry 
Courses.  I.SOO-acre  forest.  An  in- 
vest metit  in  l^ducation.  Unexcelled  location.  2()()-acre coun- 
try carn|)us.  Modern  dorms.  All  simrts.  I  iniiled  enrollment. 
Jamet  L,  Conrad,  Pres.,  Nicholi  College,  Dudley  6,  Matt. 


Home  Study  Schools 
WANT  TO  PLAY  PIANO? 

This  proven  successful  short- 
cut method  teaches  you  to 
play  songs  In  only  15  min- 
utes. No  scales,  exercises,  or 
practice.  Secret  is  the  pat- 
ented Automatic  Chord  Se- 
lector. Send  for  Free  sample 
Lesson,  Chord  Selector.  Note 
Selector,  and  5  '  play-at- 
once"  _^  —  Enclose  10*  for 
pos.  1^  handling. 

Dept.  R.9o52,  New  York  36. 


DEAN  ROSS.  45  W 


American  School         High    School    at  home. 

Mmencan  scnooi       ^,3„y  ^^j,^      2  years. 

Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Prepares 
for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  texts  supplied. 
Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.S.  subjects  already  com- 
pleted. Single  subjects  if  desired.  Free  Bulletin. 
American  School,  Dept.  H43,  Drexel  at  58lh,  Chicago  37 

'I' he  School  that  Comes  to  You. 
Accredited  home-study  courses. 
KinderKarten-8th  grade.  Calvert  guides  your  teaching  with 
complete  step-by-step  instructions.  Cour.ses  are  kept  up  to 
date  by  i)retesting  in  laboratory-school.  Also  used  to  enrich 
tile  schooling  of  the  above-average  child.  Non-i)rofit.  5.^rd 
year.  Catalog.  854  Tuicony  Rd,,  Bollimore  10,  Md, 


Calvert  School 


Medical  Technology 

Franklin  School  of  Science  &  Arts 

Nauonally  famous  for  excellence  of  training  in  Medical 
'l  echnology — 12  months;  X-Ray  Technology  — 6  months; 
Medical  .Secretary  — 12  months.  Top  paying  positions  wait- 
ing. Coed.  Free  IMacements.  Approved.  I'"oundcd  1919. 
Write  for  Catalog  A,  251  S,  22nd  St.,  Philo,  3,  Pa. 


Northwest  Institute  of  Medical  Labora- 

tOrV  Techniau(>  Founded  I9I8.  M.  n.  Supervision, 
ivriy  1  cvimique  (^-^iirses  to  12  mos.  in  clinical 
lalK>ratory,  X-ray  and  ICKC..  Free  placenu-nt  service.  Coed 
classes  start  Jan..  Apr  .  July,  Oct.  CI.  approveil.  Catalog. 

3418  E.  Lake  Street,  MInneapolit  6,  Minn. 


Boys'  Camps 


l/\kn*e  A  lakeside  Mountain  Camp.  Sandy  Beach 
JI.  JOnn  »  on  Hunter  Lake.  N.Y.  Boys  6-16.  2  ton  ft. 
alt.  100  mi.  from  N.  V.C.  Modern  buildings.  Lavatory  in  each 
cabin.  Hot  showers.  Excellent  meals.  Recreational,  instruc- 
tional activities.  Mature,  professional  staff.  1  counsellor 
for  every  4  boys.  Jesuit  Chaplain.  All  incl.  fee.  Catalog. 
Robert  B,  Giegengack.Yole  Univ,  A.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Idlewild  "^^^  Oldest  Private  Camp.  69th  year, 
luicwiiu  Lake  Winnipesaukec,  N.H.  For  boys. — 
.1  divisions.  8  weeks  S49.S.  No  extras.  Riding.  Sailing, 
canoe,  mountain  trips,  (iolf,  riflery,  archery,  s;iee<llx>at, 
water  skiing,  aquaplaning,  music,  tutoring.  Mature  staff. 
Doctor,  nurse,  Cabuis.  BtXJklet.  Mr,  and  Mrt,  L.  D,  Royt, 
375  Otit  Street,  Wett  Newton  65,  Maitachusettt 


Adirondack  Woodcraft  Camps 

Fun  anil  Ad\  eiiture  in  the  \Voo<ls.  Ulh  yr.  Boys  7-18.  Five 
age  groups.  2  pri\  ate  lakes,  trout  stream  near  Old  i'"orgc. 
A<liron<lack,  Canadian  canoe  trips.  Horsemanship.  Ritlery, 
forestry,  lisliing.  Moderate  inclusive  fee.  i  nurses.  Bklt. 
William  H.  Abbott,  Director,  Box  2387,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Len-a-pe  In  The  Penna.  Poconos 

Boys  4-17.  Near  New  ^'ork  &  I'hila.  Indians,  magician. 
Nurse.  Kxcelli'nt  care  8i  food.  Killing  Si  canoe  trips,  tennis, 
water-skiing,  ritlery,  crafts.  .Sunday  services.  Booklet. 

David  J,  Keitor,  7733  Mill  Rd.,  Philo.  17,  Pa.  Phone: 
MEIroie  5-1682  (Philo,)  LakefronI  Hotel  Gueithouie. 

Farragut  Naval  Camps 

Slimmer  of  aihentiire  on  Toms  River.  Boys  8-18  in  ^  age 
grouiis.  I  rilis  on  6<  It.  flagship.  42  land  and  water  activi- 
ties .Moilern  buildings.  2  gyms.  2  athletic  fields.  Approved 
summer  school  j>rograTn  a\-ailable.  W  rite  for  catalog. 
Farragut  Naval  Compt,  Box  ABC,  Tomt  River,  New  Jertey 


Girls'  Camps 


Long  Scraggy  Mt.  Ranch 

Camp  for  girls  In  Colorado  Rockies.  Daily  riding — West- 
ern &  English.  Red  Cross  swimming  instruction.  Heated 
pool.  Pack  trips,  sports,  drama,  art,  music,  crafts,  dancing. 
Experienced  counselors.  56  girls — age  7  to  15.  Write: 
Mrt.  Neva  J,  Hoyden,  Box  7662,  Denver  15,  Colorado 


Camp  Watervliet 


For  Girls  6-17 
25th  season  —  ,100  acres. 
Private  Lake.  Experienced  Guidance  in  Land  and  Water 
Siiorts.  Pioneering.  Ranch  Program  too.  Arts,  Crafts, 
Music,  Dramatics.  I>ance.  Nature.  Horse  Show.  4  or  8 
weeks.  F'ainily  I.)ude  Ranch  balance  of  the  year.  Booklet. 

Dr,  and  Mrt.  H,  W.  ToHer,  Watervliet,  Michigan 

Ogontz  White  Mountain  Camp 

For  girls.  On  Ogontz  Lake,  near  Sugar  Hill.  N.H.  Aqua- 
planing, swimming,  sailing,  golf,  riding,  tennis.  Crafts,  na- 
ture study,  dancing,  music.  Outdoor  cooking.  Mt.  trips. 
Tutoring.  Cabins.  750  acres  of  woo<i3  and  meadows.  37th  yr. 
Booklet   Abby  A,  Sutherland,  Box  B,  Ogontx  Center,  Pa. 

T«>an\A/!thn  ''"^  sunny  top  of  the  Poconos.  A 
icyuwilMU  C  atholic  camp  for  girls.  800  acres  on 


private  lake.  All  land  sports.  Swimming,  riding,  dancing, 
dramatics,  crafts, 
chapel  on  grounds 


dramatics,  crafts.   Junior  and   Senior  groups.  Private 
"  1.  42nd  year. 


Catalog:  Mrt.  Jomet  P.  Lynch,  Directofp 
Comp  Tegawiiha,  Box  L,  Tobyhanno,  Pa. 


Moy-mo-dd-yo 


"Sunny  Woodland."  S.ird  Yr.  Cornish.  Maine,  in  famed 
Sebago  Region.  80  girls,  6-18.  Varied  program  individually 
scheduled  each  day.  Weekly  reports  to  parents.  Feature 
riding,  water  and  land  sports,  archery,  dancing,  crafts,  trips. 
Mr,  &  Mrt.  C.  C.  Peterton,  81 -F  Wintlow  Rd.,  Woban,  Matt. 


Boys'  A  Girls'  Camps 


Fensfer  Ranch  Camp — Tucson 

'I  hrilling  western  ranch  camii  for  l>oys  and  ^irls.  6-16. 
Starts  June  1st.  Mexican  and  mountain  trips,  desert  canni- 
ing.  Stables,  swimming  i>ool.  Optional  Irijis  to  Disneyland, 
firand  Canyon.  Winter  school.  I'"or  catalog,  write 
G,  M,  Fentter,  Director,  Fentler  Ranch  Camp,  Tucton,  Aril, 


Dr.  Johnsons  Camps  grtrbns{re^5^^2\- 

Moost  heacl.  for  boys  016.  Three  Pines,  for  girls  6-16. 
Atiiacent  camps.  All  activities  inc.  riding,  swimming. 
Hailing,  water  skiing,  golf,  tennis,  trips,  music,  drama. 
Nature,  campcraft.  Jr.  Maine  Guide.  Tutoring.  Catalog. 
Arthur  B.  Johnson,  Box  307  J,  Weston,  Matsachuietts 


Girls'  Schools 


Charles  E.  Ellis  School  ^l^^df^i 

College  preparatory,  art.  music,  home  cconoinicy,  secretar 
iai.  Small  classes.  Individual  guidance.  UM)  acre  campus 
modern  stone  building.s.  suburban  I'hila.  St-parate dorms  foi 
younger  girls,  Sitorts,  riding.  Gymnasium.  Kst.  1910.  Catalog. 
Arnold  E.  Look,  Ph.  D.,  Pres.,  Newtown  Squore  14,  Pa. 


Samuel  Ready  School 


Girls.  Grades  4-12. 
Resident  and  day. 

Accrcdilfd  pn-paration  for  college.  Music,  art.  dramatics, 
dancing;  secretarial.  Uaily  chapi-1,  family  life  cnipliasi/ed. 
Sports.  20-acre  campus.  Modern  bmldniKS.  Ksi.  1887 
Catalog.  Miti  Evangeline  Lewis,  Headmistress, 

5126  Baltimore  Notional  Pike,  Baltimore  ?9,  Md. 

Hewlett  School 

On  Long  Island.  Girls  8~18.  Established  1915.  Accredited 
by  N.  v.  B(l.  Regents.  College  prep  &  general  courses.  Mu- 
sic. Art.  Small  friendly  classes.  Fii-ld  trips.  Full  sports 
program.  Riding,  tennis.  Sliore  front  campus.  .SO  mi.  N.  \'.  C. 
Jeanette  J.  Sullivan,  Headmistress,  East  Islip,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Music  Scliool 


Sherwood  Music  School  ^'^'"'"^"'^^^"''''n^'^"' 

•'■■wiwwwM  «#^fliwwi  niusic  career.    1  wo- 

und three-year  certificate  courses  and  four-year  tlegree 
courses.  Faculty  of  tiistinguished  musicians.  Member  Nat. 
Assn.  Schls.  Mus.  State  accredited.  Coed.  \Vell-equipi>ed 
building  on  lakefront.  Dormitory  for  women.  Founde<i  1895. 
W  rite  for  catalog.  ]014  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Fine  A  Applied  Arts 


Ray-Vogue  Schools 


Commercial  Art,  Photography,  Interior  Decoration,  Dress 
Design.  Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Fashion 
Illustration.  Coed.  Attractive  residence  for  girls.  Knter  1st 
Mon.  each  mo.  Write  Registrar,  Room  706.  Specify  course. 
Ray-Vogue  Schools,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 


Moore  Institute  of  Art  Toiieg™^ 

Career  Women.  Fully  accredited  4-year  B.F.A.  or  B.S.  de- 
gree programs.  Internationally  known  artist-instructors. 
.\dvertising  Art.  Art  Ed.,  Fashion  Design  &  Illus.,  Interior 
&  Textile  Design.  Painting  &  Illustration.  New  campus  in 
Sept,  Catalog.  1384  N.  Broad  Slreel,  Philadelphia  21,  Pa, 


ARE  you  looking  for  the  right  school 
or  camp?  Each  one  of  the  listings 
on  this  page  is  packed  with  important, 
interesting  information  to  help  you  se- 
lect the  right  schoo  or  camp.  Read 
the  advertisements  carefully,  then  write 
tor  complete  information  and  catalogs 
from  those  that  interest  you. 


Since  1894  a  school  of  distinctive  pur- 
pose—  to  graduate  alert,  poised  girls, 
well-trained  in  every  respect  for  college 
life.  S;>aciou9  dorm  on  extensive  campus 
20  miles  from  NYC— country  and  cos- 
mopolitan living.  Music,  art,  dramatics, 
sports,  riding,  ail  activities.  Catalog. 
Miss  Florence  A.  Wolfe, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Headmistress 


The  Grier  School 


In  the  Alleghenies.  For 
Girls,  grades  9-12.  Accred- 
ited College  Preparation  and  General  Courses.  Home  at- 
mosphere. Music.  Art.  Dramatics.  Typing.  Kxceptional 
riding.  Winter,  team  sjxjrt.^.  1000  acres.  Gym  and  pool.  107th 
year.  Accessible  Chicago,  Washington.  New  York.  Catalog. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Grier,  Co-Heads,  Box  1 14,  Tyrone,  Po. 


St.  Katharine's  School 


Episcopal.  Fully  ac- 
credited. Scholastic, 
physical,  spiritual  training.  College  preparatory.  Individual 
guidance  with  full  testing  program.  Fine  arts  with  Ballet. 
7th-12th  Grades.  Small  classes.  Sports  include  Golf, 
Swimming.  Riding.  Write  for  Catalog  and  "  The  Sampler", 
Walter  L.  Lemley,  Headmaster,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Coeducstional  ScHools 


Wayland  Academy 


Near  Milwaukee.  Chi- 
cago. Coed.  College  prep. 
Crrades  9-12.  Fully  accredited.  Limited  enrollment,  indi- 
vidual attention.  Christian  environment.  Graduates  in  lead- 
ing colleges.  Drama,  music,  speech.  Athletics  for  all.  2 
gyms,  pool.  Winter  sports.  Ice  Carnival.  Dorms.  Est.  1855. 
Catalog.  ^  A.  Patterson,  Hdm.,  Box  87,  Beaver  Dam,  Wise. 

The  Arnold  School  jTit&^rtifL^nn^^^^^ 

W'ork,  study,  play  program.  Stress  on  fundamentals.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation;  also  general,  agricultural  courses. 
Guidance.  Family  atmosphere.  165  acres.  Operating  farm. 
Sports,  hobbies  for  all.  28th  year.  W^ritc  for  catalog. 

Nathan  H.  Arnold,  E.  Pembroke,  Most. 

Voc3tional 


Career  and  Finishing  Schools  invife  you  fo 
write  for  the  booklet — "Behind  this  Magic 
Door.'*  Complimentary  copies  tell  how  to 
become  glamorous  Airline  Stewordesses — Professionol 
Models — Executive  Secretaries — important  in  Fashion 
and  Merchandising.  In  your  request  include  your  special 
interest  and  age.  Schools  in  Principal  Cities  Including; 

Atlanta  —     Milwaukee    Baltimore  —  Seattle 

Address:  P.O.  Box  1412,  Chicago  90,  III. 


pay  is  $1200  annual  rental  fee  plus  gas  and  oil. 
In  this  way,  I  can  unfreeze  a  little  more  capital 
for  investment. 

"Board  and  tuition  for  two  sons  in  school 
came  to  $3884.  (This  does  not  include  extra 
tuition  gifted  to  the  schools,  which  is  listed 
under  contributions.) 

"Cash  disbursements  which  include  food 
purchases  come  to  $8285  a  year.  My  wife  says 
she  can't  estimate  what  we  spend  for  food,  as 
it  depends  upon  the  amount  of  company  each 
week.  Feeding  the  three  of  us  and  one  servant 
plus  occasional  company  runs  between  $60 
and  $100  a  week,  I  would  say.  On  the  average 
of  once  a  week,  we  give  a  lunch  or  dinner  for 


from  four  to  eight  to  twelve  people.  Occa- 
sionally we  entertain  at  a  club,  never  in  a 
hotel.  This  surprises  many  Chicagoans  who 
seem  to  like  a  lot  of  social  activity,  for  we 
could  easily  attend  a  half  dozen  parties  a 
week,  but  1  find  the  pace  is  killing. 

"My  wife  likes  simple,  wholesome  food, 
simply  served.  One  couple  we  know  have  five 
servants  at  home,  but  they  seem  to  prefer  to 
come  to  our  house  and  help  us  rustle  up  our 
own  lunch  if  it's  Sunday  and  there's  no  help 
in  the  house. 

"Well,  now  we're  down  to  savings :  $  1 7,763. 
1  include  mortgage  payments  in  this,  but 
most  of  it  represents  investments  in  stock. 


"So  there  it  is,"  he  said,  tapping  the  sheet 
lightly  against  his  knee.  "Of  course  achieve- 
ment is  what  men  work  for,  not  money.  Since 
taking  over  the  presidency  of  this  company, 
we  have  been  able  to  introduce  some  very 
successful  new  products,  to  enlarge  the  com- 
pany itself,  to  broaden  our  employee-benefit 
programs  until  they're  among  the  most  liberal 
in  the  country,  and  still  keep  the  business  ex- 
panding in  sales  and  profits. 

"Here's  some  advice  my  predecessor  gave 
me."  Taking  a  small  card  from  his  desk,  he 
read:  "'A  business  needs  to  be  rejuvenated  by 
new  leadership  periodically.  Decide  now  that 
you'll  retire  when  you  reach  sixty-five,  for 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

THESE  ADVERTISERS  WILL  BE  QUAD  TO  SEND  BULLETINS  AND  ARRANGE  PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS.  IN  WRITING,  MENTION  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

 LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL.  3eO  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  IT,  NEW  YORK 

Boys'  Schools 


ALLEY  Forge 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 


"A#  th9  Nation's  Shrine"  prepare  your 
boy  to  iMitcr  k-ading  collegea  and  at  the 
same  time  be  trained  tor  a  commissioti  in  tlie  Armed 
Services.  Small  clayses.  highest  academic  standards, 
Pren.  School,  grades  9  thru  12  &  Jr.  College,  liilly  ac- 
creditee!. All  sports.  Arty.,  C'av..  I  id  an  try.  Band.  Senior 
Uiv.  KOTC.  Catalog.  Radnor  Rd..  Wayne.  Pa. 


Admiral  Farragut  Academy 

I-'ully  accredited  coiii'^f  iireparatory.  Toms  River.  New 
Jerst-y;  St.  I't-tersburg,  Florida.  Naval  training.  Separate 
Junior  Schools.  1  csting,  guidance  for  college  and  career. 
Sports,  bo. Its;  banils.  Snmincr  camp  and  school.  Catalog. 
Adm.  Farragut  Academy,  Box  AB,  Tomt  River,  New  Jersey 

PorLinmAn  Boys  taught  how  to  stmly. 

rcrrKlwmen  Graduates  attend  leading 

colleges,  universities.  Homelike  atmosphere.  Clrades  8-12. 
Sports,  activities  for  all.  Modern  dormitories.  Near  New 
York  Ciiy.  I*hdafleli>bia.  85th  year.  Summer  schotd.  Write 
for  catalog. 

Stephen  A.  Roberts,  Headmaster,  Pennsburg,  Penno. 

The  Miller  School  of  Albemarle 

Milu.try,  tirades  .S-12.  College  preparatory  plus  iiulustrial 
arts,  iron  St  wootl  working,  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop 
&  electricity.  ICntlowed.  Inclusive  rate  S12U0.  Sports.  Near 
Charlottesville.  Slst  year.  Also  Cami)  Wahoo.  Catalog. 
Col.  W.  Hugti  Flannagan,  Dept.  L,  Miller  School  P.  C,  Va. 

Mrnnnnnk  -'^  leading  preparatory  school  (or  boys. 
CUOnOgn  Grades  1  12.  Fully  accredited.  Semi- 
military.  Outstanding  preparation  for  all  colleges  and  the 
service  academies.  Small  classes.  Individual  guidance. 
Music,  activities.  Sports.  80  horses;  2  gyms,  indoor  pool. 
8  *5 -acre country  campus  near  Baltimore.  ICst.  1 87  ,i.  Catalog. 
Robert  L.  Lamborn,  Ed.  D.,  Box  1 17,  McDonogh,  Maryland 

The  Sewanee  Military  Academy 

Divusioii  Univ.  of  the  South.  Fully  accredite<I.  (irades  8-12. 
Snuiil  classes.  Indi\  idual  attention.  Boys  l  aught  to  Study. 
kO  I  C  Highest  Kating.  -Ml  sports;  gym.  indoor  pool.  lO.OOO- 
acre  mountain  domain.  Kpisco[>al.  92nd  year.  Catalog. 
Col.  Craig  Alderman,  Supl.,  Box  L,  Sewanee,  Tennettee 

Junior  Military  Academy 

Boys  4-14,  Semi-military.  Kindergarten-8th  grade.  I'-am- 
ily  life  and  atfectionate  care.  Food  from  our  own  farm.  12 
months'  enrollment  includes  8  weeks  at  Camp  W  hooppce. 
linter  any  linuv  Motierate  rate.  40th  year.  Catalog. 

Maj.  Roy  DeBerry,  Box  L,  Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute 

Boys  planning  to  attend  engineering  schools  and  leading 
colleges  need  thorough  preparation.  T.M.I,  provides  that 
foundation.  Over  90' ,  of  graduates  enter  colleges.  Ciradcs 
8-12.  Small  classes.  Summer  School.  Sfith  year.  Catalog. 
Colonel  C.  R.  Endsley,  Jr.,  Pres.,  Box  810,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Gordon  Military  College 

Accredited.  Grades  8  12.  AIso^wo  years  college.  ROTC 
trains  for  military  or  civilian  leadership.  Supervised 
study.  Stimulating  acti\ities  program.  .150  acres.  Golf,  all 
sports,  pool.  $995  inclusi\  e  rate.  Founded  1852.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  L.  Harris,  President,  Barnesville,  Georgia 

Fishburne  Military  School 

A  distinguished  military  school  for  the  young  man  seri- 
ously concerned  with  making  adequate  preparation  for 
college  entrance.  Accredited  since  1 897 .  Grades  9-12. 
Highest  KOTC  rating.  Summer  School.  W  rite  for  catalog. 
Colonel  E.  P.  Childs,  Jr.,  Box  E,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 

Baylor  School  for  Boys 

66th  year.  College  prep.  Accredited  scholarship.  Boys 
12-18.  Semi-military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location. 
New  gym.  Championship  athletics.  Non-sectarian  religious 
guidance.  Summer  camp,  boys  8-15.  Catalog. 

129  Cherokee,  Chottanooga,  Tennessee 


Miami  Military  Academy  SfranTcharactS. 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory  high  school.  Junior 
School.  Small  classes.  Boys  learn  to  study.  National  De- 
fense Cadet  Corps  Honor  School.  Sports,  sailing;  pool.  35 
acres  on  Biscayne  Bay.  Moderate  fee.  34th  year.  Catalog. 
Col.  F.  R.  Williams,  10603  Biscoyne  Blvd.,  Miami  38,  Fta. 

Augusta  Military  Academy 

"The  Friendly  School."  Distinguished  ROTC  school  in 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Jr.  &  Sr.  Divisions.  Boys  8-20.  Ac- 
credited; graduates  in  leading  colleges.  All  sports— pool, 
gym.  1400  acres.  Family  owned  since  1742.  Rate  S1250. 
Catalog.     Col  Charles  S.  Roller,  Box  J,  Ft.  Deflonce,  Va. 

Hargrove  Military  Academy  ft^'^g^oiilge 

preparatory,  general  courses.  Grades  6-12.  How-to-study 
training;  renie<Jial  reading;  individual  guidance.  Whole- 
some Christian  influence.  Separate  Junior  School.  All 
sports.  Summer  School.  Founded  1909.  Catalog: 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Cotby,  Pre>.,  Box  L,  Chatham,  Virginia 

Massanutten  Military  Academy 

60th  yr.  Accredited.  New  Dorm  Stdassrooms.  Small  classes. 
College  Preparatory.  Supervised  study.  KOTC.  Band.  Rifle 
team.  Riding.  Tennis.  Football,  Basketball.  Baseball.  Ath- 
letics for  all.  Gym,  Pool.  Grades  7-12.  Catalog.  Col.  R. 
■t.  BonchoR,  Hdmr.,  Wooddocli  4,  Va,  (Shenandoah  Vol,) 


Bordentown  Military  Institute 

iMilly  accredited.  ColleKc  i)reparatory  and  general  courses. 
Aviation.  Outstaiiilinu  record  .jf  college  entrance.  ROTC 
Boys  taught  how  to  study;  small  classes;  individual  atten- 
tion. All  s|)orts.  lunior  School.  78th  yr.  Summer  session. 
Write  for  catalog     Regi,|,or,  Boic  403,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Carteret  School  Supcnor  (  ollegc  Prei)aration. 
\.uiierei  .JLIIOOI  First  grade  to  College  entrance. 
Accredited.  Small  classes.  Proper  study  habits  stressed 
Keading  l  echniciues.  Shops.  Periodic  aptitude  tests.  Home- 
like dormitory.  Large  gym.  40  acres  atop  Orange  Mt.  Mod- 
erate rate.  New  York  trips  20  miles.  Request  bklt.  D-16, 
  Corlerel  School,  Weil  Orange,  N.J. 


Manlius 

Founded  1869,  For  boys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Complete 
college  preparation.  ROTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating  for 
over  50  years.  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports. 
Band.  Summer  session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 

Robert  A.  Weeket,  The  Manliui  School,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


Peddie 

Where  Christian  influences  prevail  and  the  development  of 
character  is  combined  with  high  scholastic  attainment.  A 
college  preT)aratory  school  for  boys,  grades  7-12.  Fully 
accredited.  All  sports.  Just  off  N.J.  Turn|)ikc  (ICxit  8). 
Write:  Dr.  C,  O.  Morong,  Hdm.,  Box  4-M,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Pti^k  Cfudlen^  iif  Cducaim  ii  met  at ^ 


PEEKSKILL 


I2(ith  yr.  Intensified  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  pro- 
qriim  (or  students  of  i)ood  or  above  average  ability 
to  advance  to  hUiher  levels  in  Fundamentals  includ- 
ing Mathematics,  Sciences,  Foreicn  Language  and 
EiKjIish  Composition.  This  program  which  begins  at 
7th  grade,  also  permits  capable,  interested  students 
to  enter  at  8th,  9th,  and  1 0th  grade  levels. 

Outstanding  record.  Boys  learn  to  study  through 
stimulating  instruction  in  small  classes,  men  teachers. 


Students  advance  in  each  subject  accordmn  to 
their  ahUity  under  f'.exthle  grouping. 

Military  training  develops  leadership,  self-disci- 
pline, and  systematic  habits.  All  Sports  with  ex- 
pert coaching.  Rifle  team.  Band,  Glee  Club,  Social 
Life.  Modern  brick  buildings,  Swimming  Pool,  Gym. 

Superior  achievement  records  in  College  and  Life. 
For  catalog  and  "Why  Fundamentals  Early,"  write 
Box  403  PEEKSKILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Peekskill-on-Hudson  4,  N.  Y.  Tel  7-4520 


STAUXTOX 


M  I  LITARY  ACADEMY 

In  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley. 
ThorouKh  colleKO  preparation; 
fully  accredited.  Individual  guid- 
ance. Hand.  All  sports.  '2  gyms. 
Pool.  Fine  health  record.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  Separate  Junior 
Sctiool,  Illus.  Catalog  write  Supt. 
S.M.A.  Box  J4,  Staunton,  Va. 
BASIC  COURSE  R.O.T.C.  BY 
U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTORS. 


Founded  I860 


Kemper  Military  School 

1 1  .Sill  year.  Accrc<liti'<i  -  top  rated  academic  standing, 
liuluidual  attention.  We  teacli  boy  how  to  study.  All 
sports,  golf;  swimming:  flying.  9th  Grade.  H.S.  an<l  Jr. 
Collrge.  Senior  KOTC.  Write  for  Catalog. 

Dir.  of  Adm.,  702  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 


Howe  Military  School 

Acarieniic  training  in  spiritual  en\'ironment.  Accredited 
[)reparatory .  ))usiiietiis.  Potential  Achievement  Hating  gives 
iMdi\  idual  goal.  Jr,  school.  Sr.  ROTC.  Sports.  New  dorms 
and  pool.  ICpiscopal,  Kst,  1884.  Summer  Camp.  Catalog. 
Burrett  B.  Bouton,  M.  A.,  1749  Academy  Place,  Howe,  Ind. 


Missouri  Military  Academy  ^rio?1i^t,SL 

7(Hh  yr.  Grades  S-12.  Fully  accredited.  Sr.  RO  I'C.  I'Yieiidly. 
inspiring  teachers.  Kssentially  college  prep.  Small  classes. 
Strong  guidance  program.  All  sports.  .*0  acre  lake.  S  atliletic 
fields.  226-acre  campus.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  R.  Stribling,  149  Main  St.,  Mexico,  Mo. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK  UNION 

Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  of  study  in  Up- 
per School  (grades  9-12)  has  increased  honor 
^  roll  50%.   Develops  concentration.  Fully 
accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  17  modern 

★ buildings.  2  completely  equipped  gyms,  2 
indoor  pools.  Splendid  environment,  excel- 
lent health  record.  Junior  Scliool  (grades 
if  i-6)  has  separate  buildings,  am,  pool. 

Housemothers.  6l3t  year.  For  ONE  SUB- 
.  JECT  PLAN  booklet  and  catalog  write: 
^  Dr.  J.C.Wicker.  Box  864,  Fork  Union.Va. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★  

Wentworth  Military  Academy 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional  leaders  started  here. 
4-yT.  High  School;  separate  2-yr.  College.  Accred.  Sr.  RO'I'C. 
C  AA  flying.  Mo<lern  bldgs..  country  club.  Sports  for  all ;  pool. 
Summer  school ;  also  younger  boys'  camp.  80th  yr.  Catalog. 
Col.  J.  M.  Sellers,1 849  Washington  Place,  Lexington,  Mo. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy  Kmeserr- 

confident  men.  Accredited  college  preparation  under  tlie 
famous  St.  John's  System.  Grades  7-12.  Insiiired  teaching. 
Small  classes,  individual  attention.  Reading  Clinic.  ROTC. 
I'ireproof  dorms.  All  sports.  Summer  Camp.  7.StIi  year. 
Catalog         d;,..      Admissions,  Box  349,  Delafield,  Wis. 

Western  Military  Academy 

Develops  a  desire  to  succeed.  Emphasis  on  self-confidence, 
self-direction,  how-to-study.  Small  classes,  guidance. 
Grades  7-12-  Career  analysis.  Jr. -Sr.  R.O.T.C.  All  ath- 
letics: riding,  pool.  Slst  yr.  Near  St.  Louis.  Catalog: 

Col.  Ralph  B.  Jackson,  Supl.,  Box  L-4,  Alton,  Illinois 


Business  A  Secretarial 


GRACE  DOWNS 


NOW  Bi  AN  ^^^$l>^ 
AIRLINE  SECRETARY 

hi  an  executive  capacity 

Do  your  work  at  your  desk  and 
in  the  clouds.  Large,  well- 
equipped  uncrowded  classrooms, 
expert  staff,  supervised  dormi- 
tories, in  block-long  fireproof 
building.  1-Year  Course  Includes: 


AIR  CAREER 
SCHOOL  . 


1.  Gregg  Shorthand 

2.  SpeedTyping 

3.  Complete  Air  Hostess 
Course 

4.  Airline  1  t-rminology 

5.  Office  Practice 

6.  Airline  Flying  Procedure  PraLti<.e 

Licensed  by  N.  Y.  State  Education  Department 


7.  Teletypewriting 

8.  Personal  Hygiene 

9.  GymNICEtics  & 
Fundamentals  of 
Movement  and  Personality 

0.  Supervised  Study  & 


Day  classes  only.  Get  Boob  MS 

GRACE  DOWNS  '^'^cho'o"" 

477  First  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

(Between  27tli  and  28th  Streets)         OKegon  9-6440 


SHORTHAND  in 

Famous  SPEEDWKITING  shorthand.  120  words 
per  minute.  No  symbols:  no  machines.  Uses 
.ABC's-  Learn  at  home.  Lowest  cost.  Over  500,000 
graduates.  Typing  available.  36th  Year  Write 
for  FRFK  booklet  to 

Dept.  9904-9 
^   SS    W.    42    St..    N   ••     ~'  ^ 


WEEKS 


.  Y.  36 


■■  C^Ua#*I  F^o^  women.  Professional  sec- 
(.nanuler  aCnOOl  retarial  training  combined 
with  ad\  antages  of  hving-in-Boston  available  to  high  school 
Graduates  2-year  Medical.  Legal.  Executive  courses.  1-year 
skills  course.  Excellent  resident  facilities  with  cultural, 
social  program.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough,  Prot.,  440  Beacon  St.,  Boilen  1 5,  Mott. 


BRYANT 

COLLEGE 


B.S.  Degree  in  2  or  3  Years  | 

Business  Adnunistration :  ma- 


Accouutii 


Ma 


ment.  Marketing.  Executive  Sec- 
retarial: majors  in  Admnii^lra- 
tive.  Legal,  AccountinR.  Medi- 
cal. Business  Teacher-Education.  4  years.  Also  I -year  Secretarial 
Diploma.  Coed.  Campus  life  in  attractive  environment.  27  buildinss. 
Dorms.  Veteran  approved,  ^btli  year.  Register  early.  September  and 
February  entrance.  Professional  training  for  business  leadership. 

For  catalog  write:  RUTH  WEST 
BRYANT  COLLEGE.  PROVIDENCE  6,  RHODE  ISLAND 

I/'«.»U«.»:ma  /llUUc^  Secretarial.  Outstanding  training. 
Katharine  I^IDDS  Three  practical  courses:  one- Year 
Secretarial,  Liberal  Arts-Secretarial  (two  years).  Special 
Course  for  College  Women.  Residences.  Personal  place- 
ment service.  For  catalog  write :  Admissiont  Dean,  Boston 
16,21  Marlborough  Si.;  New  York  17,  230  Pork  Ave.; 
Montcloir,  N.J.,  33  Plymouth  St.;  Providence6,l  55  Angell  St. 

Home-Study  School 

TOP-PAY  POSITIONS  WITH 

STENOTYPE 

MODEKN  MACHINE  SHORTHAND 

Stenotype  is  the  easy  and 
fast  way  to  top-pay  steno- 
graphic, secretarial,  and 
reporting  positions.  Easier  to  write— easier 
to  transcribe,  because  you  "take"  in  plain, 
easy-to-read  typewritten  letters. 

You  can  learn  Stenotype  at  home  without 
interfering  with  your  present  job.  Low  cost 
— easy  terms.  Machine  included. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Lessons 
Send  today  for  sample  lessons  and  free  copy 
of  "Stenotype,  For  Better  Business  Careers." 
Learn  how  quickly  you  can  enter  this  highly 
profitable  field. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Instifvtion 
417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.446ST,Chicago  5,  Ml. 


you'll  be  no  judge  of  your  capabilities  when 
you  reach  that  age.  Besides,  you'll  be  beloved 
by  your  younger  associates.' 

"That  means"— he  grinned  broadly,  look- 
ing younger  than  his  fifty-five  years— "that  I 
have  only  ten  years  ahead  of  me  as  president. 

"I  really  resent  very  deeply,"  he  remarked, 
"the  fact  that  today  the  man  who  earns  his 
own  money  is  discriminated  against.  He 
should  be  taxed  no  more  heavily  than  the 
man  whose  income  comes  from  investments. 
It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  no  person 
on  salary  can  hope  to  accumulate  a  fortune- 
no  matter  how  much  he  earns. 

"The  social  philosophy  of  our  times  is  to 
soak  the  rich.  But  is  it  fair  to  subject  the  most 
successful  executives  in  the  country,  most  of 
whom  have  had  to  make  their  own  way,  to  the 
most  punitive  tax  laws?  We're  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  encourage  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise and  ambition  in  this  country,  but  then  we 
penalize  it  disproportionately  with  our  taxes. 

"If  you  figure  my  total  income  in  this  job 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years — which  is  my 
maximum  before  retirement— I  will  have  been 
paid  $4,000,000.  If  I'm  lucky,  I'll  manage  to 
hang  onto  possibly  three  quarters  of  a  million. 
This  includes  real  estate,  and  cash  value  of 
my  insurance,  and  investing  my  savings.  If 
my  savings— say  $350,000  by  the  time  I'm 
sixty-five — are  invested  conservatively  at  33-^ 
per  cent,  they  will  yield  a  yearly  income  of 
about  $12,250.  If  these  savings  which  are 
mostly  in  common  stocks  appreciate  in  value, 
that  income  would  be  higher. 

"I  should  also  mention  that  if  I  remain 
president  of  this  company  until  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  I  will  get  a  liberal  pension,  which 
will,  however,  disappear  at  my  death. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  We'll  always 
live  comfortably;  I've  been  far  luckier  than 
most. 

"Here's  the  advice  I'm  going  to  leave  my 
successor.  It's  by  that  unknown  Chicago 
philosopher,  O'Rourke:  'Reconcile  yourself 
to  the  fact  that  the  pleasures  of  life  will  come 
from  your  family,  your  friends  and  your 
achievements,  and  don't  let  those  high  taxes 
get  you  down.' " 


AMERICA 
THE  BEAUTIFUL 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  58 

the  same  period  last  year.  The  district  engineer 
reported  gratifyingly :  ".  .  .  much  less  litter- 
cans,  bottles  and  paper  cups— along  the  road- 
sides. The  litterbag  campaign  has  paid  off,  and 
many  more  people  are  using  them." 

Other  cities  are  now  requesting  Los  Angeles' 
help  in  planning  cleanup  campaigns  of  their 
own.  "And  through  Keep  America  Beautiful 
our  campaign  material  is  being  distributed  to 
communities  all  across  the  country." 

There  are  tangible  financial  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  city  cleanup-and-beautify 
campaign  too.  Clearing  and  landscaping  an 
abandoned  streetcar  right  of  way  down  the 
center  of  one  suburban  boulevard  ("Left  to 
weeds  and  neglect,  it  rapidly  became  a  public 
dumping  ground  for  all  sorts  of  litter") 
played  a  large  part  in  increasing  the  value  of 
property  from  $50  a  front  foot  to  $1000  a 
front  foot.  "Creating  beauty  in  place  of  a  weed- 
grown  dump— or,  at  best,  a  strip  of  bare, 
black-topped  pavement — encouraged  property 
owners  to  make  improvements  to  existing 
buildings  and  to  put  up  handsome  new  ones." 
Beauty  is  a  good  investment  in  many  ways. 

And  from  Hollywood  director  Henry  King: 

"The  city  is  a  more  healthful,  heart-warming 
place  in  which  to  live  and  raise  one's  family 
now  that  the  people  are  being  made  increas- 
ingly conscious  that  it's  in  their  own  interest 
to  keep  public  places  as  tidy  as  they  would 
their  own  homes  and  yards." 

Plaudits  like  his  are,  to  that  "handful  of  do- 
gooders"  who  first  organized  Los  Angeles 
Beautiful,  the  most  gratifying  reward  of  all. 

"I  took  a  lot  of  ribbing  about  that  'do- 
gooder'  label  from  old  friends  at  the  Press 
Club,"  onetime  newspaperman  Fred  Chase 
grins.  "But,  you  know,  I  just  don't  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  being  a  do-gooder  if  you  can 
really  do  some  good.  Do  you?"  end 


The  money  you  never  get  to  spend 


It's  probably  money  you've  saved  by  smart  buying,  shopping 
from  store  to  store. 

But  you'll  never  get  to  spend  this  money.  It  goes  for  part 
of  your  family's  federal  taxes.  It's  spent  on  one  of  the  most 
unnecessary  government  programs  you  can  imagine  — to  put  the 
federal  government  farther  and  farther  into  the  electric  business. 

And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  America's  many  independent 
electric  light  and  power  companies  are  able  and  ready  to  supply 
all  the  electricity  the  nation  needs  —  without  using  your  taxes. 

Then  why  does  the  government  tax  you  for  this  federal 
"public  power"?  Because  a  few  lobbyists  and  pressure  groups 
have  been  able  to  push  the  idea  that  Congress  should  spend  your 
money  this  way. 


"Public  power"  has  already  cost  American  families  and  busi- 
nesses $5,500,000,000  ...  and  will  cost  $10,000,000,000  more  if 
the  "public  power"  pressure  groups  have  their  way. 

The  reason  this  goes  on,  at  your  expense,  is  that  most 
people  don't  know  about  it.  And  the  best  way  to  keep  more  of 
your  money  from  going  into  "public  power"  is  to  spread  the 
word  among  your  friends  and  neighbors.  When  enough  people 
learn  what's  going  on,  you  can  be  sure  they'll  halt  it. 


WHEN  "PUBLIC  POWER"  WINS -YOU  LOSE!  Every 
time  the  lobby  for  federal  "public  power"  pushes  another  government 
electricity  project  through  Congress,  you  are  taxed  to  pay  the  bill. 


America's  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 

Compavy  values  on  request  through  this  magazine 


WHY  WASTE  MONEY  "EDUCATING"  HIGH-SCHOOUERi 
D  CAN'T  STUDY  WON'T  WORK,  CAN'T  QUIT?  # 

CAN'T  WE  FIND  A  BETTER  PROGRAM  FOR  THEM? 

CONDENSE        OVEL-THE  MATCHMAKERS  -  complete  in  this  issuh 
UND  THE  WORLD  WITH  5  Ch|ANGES  . .  .the  perfect  travelj/ardrobe 

WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  YOUR  SKIN 
ING  MARf^lAGE  WORK —  how  to  break  off  an  affair  \  ^ 

V  3U  CAN  LIVE  HAPPILY  TO  A  RIPE  OLD  AGE   by  d  ' 
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Does  she 

brush 
every  day. 

and 

still  get 

decay? 


Change  to  today's  Ipana— twice  as  effective  against  decay  germs 


For  all  of  modem  dental  science,  no  one 
knows  the  complete  answer  to  preventing 

I decay.  But  one  thing  is  sure.  Teeth  wUl 
not  decay  without  germs.  And  today's 
tpana^  is  twice  as  effective  against  decay 
h  jerms  as  any  of  the  other  four  best-known 
I  ooth  pastes ! 

B  This  has  been  proved  conclusively  in 
1  )ver  three  hundred  tests  by  a  dental  re- 
B  earch  laboratory. 


against  bad  breath,  too.  It  prevents  bad 
breath  all  day.  So  it's  the  tooth  paste  for 
everyone  in  your  family. 

If  you  or  yoiu-  children  brush  every  day 
and  still  get  decay  .  .  .  change  your  tooth 
paste.  Change  to  today's  Ipana. 


tinana 
pi.    f  o       T  H     P  A   (  T  e 


Laboratory  tests  prove  it 


ipana, 

ch-n-Bru 


MOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT 


VERS— MAKERS  OF  PHARMACEUTICALS 


Scientists  made  more  than  300  tests  comparing 
today's  Ipana  with  the  four  other  best-known 
brands.  Ipana  proved  twice  as  effective  against 
decay  germs  as  any  of  the  other  tooth  pastes. 


Buy  today's  Ipana  in  the  new  tube  with  big  cap 
...  or  the  new  pressure  can  at  88*,  not  98'. 
Compare  —  you  save  10*! 


Treat,  yoursolf  to  a  lusdous  coiriplexion ! 


So  fresh  so  nalurnlly  .n.irin,...tluU-s  the  complexion  beauty  you  can 
,„  ,,iih  Woo.ll.u,y  Dream  Make-up!  The  secrefs  Dreamlite,  an  ex- 
,,..,ive  ir..,<-.lien.  .hat  keeps  Wo<.clhury  Make-up  completely  color-true, 
completely  true  to  you.  Use  wonderful  Woodbury  night  and  day,  m  m.sty 
moonlight  or  in  strongest  sun,and  see  how  luscious  your  complexion  can  be. 


DREAM  GLC 
Face  Powdf 
19c  39c 


1^- 


DREAM  STl 
Compact 

(Pressed  Pow< 

39c  59c 


■"^  DREAM 
Lipstick 
33c  59c 
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DREAM  G 
Liquid  Ma 
39c  59c 


DREAM  G 
Cream  M 
43c 
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Matchmakers  (page  50) 
is  James  Reiu  Parker's 
first  novel.  He  began  to 
write  short  stories  for 
The  New  Yorker  while 
he  was  still  in  college, 
and  has  now  been  at  the 
job  long  enough  to  have 
had  four  volumes  of 
short-story  collections 
published.  He  and  his 
wife  divide  their  time  between  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  and  Bermuda.  As  anyone  might  easily 
guess,  they  are  fond  of  sailing  and  water 
sports.  On  the  subject  of  writing,  James 
Parker  remarks,  "I  don't  see  how  anyone 
who  practices  it  can  do  so  with  even  the 
smallest  degree  of  contentment.  Almost 
everything  I've  done  has  been  just  plain  hard 
work.  I  rewrite  endlessly,  or  so  it  seems  from 
where  I  sit,  and  I  view  the  results  with  un- 
varying dissatisfaction."  But  in  Mauh- 
nuikers  everything  works  out  satisfactorily 
for  the  heroine,  at  least.  Writers  can't  have 
every  satisfaction  or  they  would  quit. 


RicHARiJ  Sui  1  IVAN  lives 
in  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
and  he  has  taught  in  the 
Department  of  tnglish 
at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  his 
spare  time  he  has  turned 
out  eight  books  and 
"hundreds"  of  short 
stories — and  taken  the 
family  dog  for  a  walk  many  thousands  of 
times.  A  Box  of  Cigars  (page  74)  is  a  brief 
observation  of  the  tragic  beauty  of  life,  but 
possibly  it  would  not  have  occurred  without 
Samson,  the  aging  bulldog  in  the  story,  who 
leads  his  master  along  paths  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  taking.  "An  experience,"  Richard 
Sullivan  says,  "that  I  have  had  frequently 
with  various  stories  and  various  dogs  who, 
for  a  time,  have  owned  me.  The  harassed 
look  1  have  in  the  photo  is  the  authentic  and 
pitiable  expre.ssion  of  a  man  owned  by  a 
dog."  And,  in  this  writer's  case,  by  a  wife  and 
two  daughters,  but  as  his  short  story  sug- 
gests, life  itself  we  have  on  short-term  lease 
and  no  one  really  belongs  to  anyone  always. 


"No,  A  Gift  for  the 
Bride  (page  54)  isn't  my 
first  story,  but  near  the 
200th,  includingmy  non- 
fiction,"  Jean  Bell 
MosLEY  tells  us.  "I  grew 
up  in  the  cornfields  and 
persimmon  patches  of  a 
hard-to-get-to  Missouri 
Ozark  farm.  I  know 
possums,  coons,  foxes, 
hound  dogs,  hoes,  milking,  rail  fences,  sas- 
safras tea,  mules,  and  many  other  similar 
terns.  I  hated  to  leave  that  farm,  but  my 
Tiom  and  dad  thought  more  formal  educa- 
ion  was  necessary  for  me.  There  was  no 
ligh  school  or  college  near,  so  we  moved  to 
he  out-country.  I  graduated  from  Southeast 
vlissouri  State  College  equipped  to  teach 
chool,  which  I  did  for  a  while.  Then  1 
orked  as  a  secretary  for  several  years  and 
lien  wrote  that  first  story  which  changed 
flings.  1  am  married  to  Edward  Mosley,  a 
rinter,  and  we  have  one  son,  Stephen,  age 
3,  who  wants  to  be  President,  or  shortstop 
ir  the  Yankees.  He  hasn't  decided  which." 


Jean  Bell  Moflev 
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Stains  disappear  like  magic 


MORE  ABSORBENT 

Thirsty  surgical  weave  works  wonders 
tONGER  WEAR 

Last  entire  diaper  period  — and  more 

Curity  diapers  are  softer  and  smooth- 
er,  even  after  countless  launderings, 
when  washed  in  quality  products  like 
Ivory  Snow  or  Ivory  Flakes.  Buy 
Curity  —  whites,  pastels,  gay  prints 
and  double-duty  night  diapers,  for 
sleep  or  travel  —  at  infants'  shops  and 
departments,  everywhere. 


™-  K.EIVI>A.i:,L  co.«..«,x 

Kendall  Mills  Diviiion,  Walpole,  Man..  D»pt.  J59 
Enclosed  is  (indicate  choice): 
□  50c  for  full  size  Curity  Night  Diaper 
U  25c  tor  full  size  Curity  Regular  Diaper 
U  75c  for  both 

Send  coins  only  ond  print  clearly.  Only  one  of 
each  diaper  to  a  family. 

Nome  

Add  resf  

 Stote  

Good  in  Continental  United  Statei  and  Howoii. 
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NEW  PALMOLIVE  GIVES 

New  Liie  Id  Your  Complexion 
Safely...eenfly! 


PALMOLIVES  RICH  LATHER  CONTAINS- 
No  drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams! 
No  irritating  deodorants! 

You  can  give  your  complexion  New  Life  — leave  it  softer,  fresher 
— with  New  Palmolive  care.  New  Palmolive's  mildness  lets  you  cleanse 
far  more  thoroughly  than  you'd  dare  to  do  with  harsher  soaps.  No 
drying  detergents!  No  greasy  cold  creams!  No  irritating  deodorants! 
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Deplorable? 

Lyndhiirsl.  New  Jersey 
Dear  Sir:  Pictured  on  your  February 
cover  is  a  deplorable  situation. 


Ici  Iciwly  (Icfircc  liavc  woimn  clc- 

luoli-d  the  male  sex  when,  adorned  with  a 
flowered  and  ruffled  ai)ron.  smiling  fatu- 
ously, this  specimen  (a  man?)  will  per- 
form tasks  which  since  the  beginninK  of 
time  were  sacred  to  women  —  in  every 
civilizaticm.  in  every  age  so  far  back  as 
history  is  recorded  and  beyond? 

Very  truly, 
JADVVIGA  \V.\RICK 

►  if  I'  asketl  the  lady  in  the  pan ; 

('.lotlii's,  xlu' aaiil,  ilon'l  mnkr  tlu'inan. 

i:d. 

She  Read  an  Article,  and  

hirmingham,  Alabama 
Dear  Mrs.  Shitllz:  I  thought  you  might 
1k'  interested  in  knowing  that  your  "Death 
in  the  Hospital  Nursery"  (February)  may 
\'ery  well  have  saved  an  eight-week-old 
baby's  life. 

1  am  in  the  hospital  now  fighting  a 
l>atlle  with  staph,  but  I  was  not  told  what 
was  wrong  other  than  that  I  had  picked 
up  a  "bug."  Since  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
contagious  or  so  dangerous,  I  had  been 
letting  a  friend  take  my  soiled  gowns 
home  to  launder  them.  She  has  just 
adopted  a  baby  boy — and  you  can  im- 
agini'  niy  horror  when  I  read  your  article. 
I  asked  my  doctor  if  I  had  staph;  he  said 
yes;  and  then  I  told  him  about  the  baby. 
Of  course  he  advised  me  not  to  let  my 
friend  take  any  more  of  my  clothes. 

After  three  operations,  staph  was  the 
crowning  blow!  My  husband  and  I  now 
ha\e  a  $2000  hospital  bill  to  pay.  The 
drug  I'm  taking  costs  $21  a  day,  and  I 
cannot  see  anything  fair  about  paying  a 
bill  for  staph  when  it  is  the  hospital's 
fault  in  the  first  place.  Sincerely. 

MRS.  R.  B.  H.^MONTREE,  Jr. 

Overcrowded  Nurseries 
and  Staph 

New  York  City 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
February  7  issue  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  Journal  describes  two  out- 
breaks of  infection  in  a  New  Orleans  hos- 
pital. The  summary,  which  substantiates 
your  own  article  on  staphylococci,  in- 
cludes these  quotes: 

"The  increasing  frequency  with  which 
staphylococcal  infections  are  being  re- 
ported points  up  the  desirability  of  'room- 
ing in,'  smaller  nursery  units,  or  prompt 
discharge  after  postpartal  recovery. 

"  The  high  incidence  of  umbilical  infec- 
tions in  the  19.S7  outbreak  re-emphasizes 


WRITE 


the  dangers  of  the  cord  as  a  reservoir  of 
infection.  .  .  . 

"Both  outbreaks  were  associated  with 
overcrowding,  and  investigations  revealed 
no  other  correlation.  In  both  outbreaks 
the  umbilicus  appeared  to  be  a  likely 
portal  of  entry  for  infection.  .  .  .  These 
epidemics  again  reveal  the  danger  of  nur- 
sery overcrowding  with  possible  subse- 
quent breakdown  in  rigid  antiseptic  tech- 
niques." 

Also  included  was  the  prediction  that 
even  if  hospital  staph  is  brought  under 
control,  other  dangerous  organisms  may 
arise,  as  long  as  the  overcrowded  central 
nursery  remains.  _  F.R. 

Short-Legged 
and  Pie-Eyed? 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Dear  Journal:  HELP!  My  husband  is 
away  on  a  trip,  and  today  I  got  the  bright 
idea  to  lower  our  studio  couch.  So  I  cut  a 
little  off  one  leg,  and  then  the  same 
amount  (ha!)  off  the  other  three,  and  it 
wobbled,  so  I  started  all  over  again.  Now 
it's  flat  on  the  floor,  and  only  a  pygmy 
would  be  comfortable  sitting  on  it.  Please 
answer  before  my  husband  gets  home. 
What  do  I  do  now?  Truly, 

Name  Withhetd 

►  Cry.  Then  bake  one  9"  shell.  Next  mi* 
together  in  a  saucepan  1 cups  sugar,  6 
tablespoons  cornstarch  and  J/g  teaspoon 
salt.  Add  2  cups  boiling  ivater  and  1  tea- 
spoon  grated  lemon  rind.  Cook  ot>er  direct 
heal,  stirring  constantly,  until  thickened. 
Continue  cooking  ami  stirring  for  about 
20  minutes,  or  until  no  taste  of  cornstarch 
remains.  Kemoce  from  heat.  Add  3^  cup 
butter  or  margarine.  Pour  hot  mi-xture 
gradually  over  3  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks 
anil  -3  cup  lemon  juice  which  have  been 
mi.xed  together.  Beat  until  .smooth.  Return 
to  heat,  stirring,  until  steaming  hot  again. 
Noivfill  pie  .shell  and  bake  just  .5  minutes 
at  400°  F.  Renioiv  from  ocen  and  cover 
with  meringue  made  with  .3  egg  whites 
beaten  stiff  icith  6  tablespoons  sugar.  Bake 
in  F.  oven  for  10  to  12  minutes,  until 
delicately  browned.  Serve  immediately  on 
your  husltand's  return.  ED. 

Mad,  Not  Drab 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Editors:   In  "How  to  Make  a 
Fortune,"  Vance  Packard  refers  to  "a 
rather  drab  section  of  Northwest  Chi- 
cago." I  was  never  so  outraged. 

Have  you  ever  set  foot  around  our 
neighborhood?  Most  of  our  older  buildings 
have  had  a  face-lifting,  and  we  are  always 
trying  to  improve  our  homes — new  lawns, 
new  paint,  flowers,  sidewalks  and  fences. 
We  take  great  pride  in  our  neighborhood, 
and  no  one  is  going  to  call  us  drab. 

Very  truly, 
LEONE  RUTKOVSKY 
Mother  of  4  boys  and  homeowner  in  Mayfair 

Old  Custom? 

Bronxville.  New  York 
Dear  Ladies'  Home  Journal:  Recently  I 
came  across  a  silver  calling-card  case  that 
was  an  engagement  gift  to  me  in  1909.  One 
memory  it  brought  back  was  of  a  custom 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  charming 
and  useful  to  revive:  namely,  an  "at 
home"  day. 

My  mother's  "day"  was  the  second 
Monday  of  the  month,  and  this  was  en- 
graved in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  her 
calling  card.  On  that  day,  the  tea  table 
was  set  up,  and  from  3  to  5  p.m.  anyone 
who  cared  to  call  knew  that  mother  would 
be  prepared  to  receive  them. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  45 


l£>ure  always  on  the  safe  side 


uoith  the 

Remuvgtoiv 


Use  either  side! 
Shave  back  andfortJi 
imth  the  only  beauty  shaver 
so  sa/e...it  can't  chafe 


You  never  have  to  wony  about  which  side  to  use— 
or  change  to.  With  exclusive  Guard  Combs  on  both 
sides.  Princess  can't  nick  or  scrape  legs  or  under- 
arms. Petite— yet  it  shaves  fastest,  cleanest  with 
the  largest  live  shaving  area  of  all  beauty  shavers. 
3  lovely  colors— Pink.  Blue  or  Ivorv. 

Product  of  ttemUmftmaL.  "KanO.  £^ac/irfc  Shm^r 

Division  of  Sperr,-  '  ation,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 
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At  the  nicest  stores  in  U.S.  and  Canada.  If  not,  write  Warner's,  Bridgeport  1,  Connecticut  for  nearest  store. 


GOOD  NEWS  -  the  oiily  strapless  that  stays  up...  stays  put 
while  it  lifts  you,  rounds  you  beautifully! 


You'll  never  feel  hapless  in  a  strapless  again!  Warner's®  wonderful  Good  News  stays  up,  stays 
put  always— under  everything  you  own!  The  secret  is  in  the  back— a  long  line  of  cool,  cotton-lined 
latex  that  hugs  you  gently,  yet  never  budges,  so  the  front  always  stays  up.  There's  a  whole  family  of 
pretty  Good  News'"*  styles— the  latest  beauties  are  shown  on  this  page.  All  Good  News  bras  have  con- 
venient front  closings.  At 
nicest  stores— packaged  to 


r;  NEW-YOUNG  ^-WARNER'S 


Top :  #1091.  Stay-put  loveliness  in 
Warner's  own  nylon  lace.  White. 
Above:  #1081.  Circular  stitched 
cotton.  White,  black.  Each,  $6M. 
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oes  your  conversation  still  make  the  grade? 


Wonderful,  marvelous,  great  to  be  with  all  the  girls  again. 
Margaret  has  six  children.  Lucy  married  Bill  after  all! 

Light  talk  with  old  friends  is  a  fun  part  of  reunion.  But 
later  this  evening  you'll  probably  be  discussing  the  deeper,  more 
serious  world  you've  discovered  since  school  days.  In  the 
exchanging  and  sharing  of  ideas,  will  your  conversation  still 
make  the  grade? 

Whether  you're  housewife  or  career  girl,  your  understand- 
ing—and conversation— will  be  richer  and  more  complete  if 
your  daily  living  includes  LIFE  Magazine. 

For  LIFE  has  a  way  of  expanding  understanding.  With  vivid 
photo-journalism,  LIFE  gives  you  the  world  in  pictures  clearly 
and  swiftly,  always  in  terms  of  people. 

Close  up  in  LIFE,  you  come  to  know  a  prince's  fiancee  in 
Japan  ...  and  a  chorus  girl  backstage  in  Las  Vegas,  the  most 


modern  achievement  of  man  at  Cape  Canaveral  .  .  .  and  the 
curious  primitive  world  of  aborigines  in  Australia. 

life's  staff  of  350  photo-journalists  bring  you  everything 
from  opera  to  outer  space.  So  give  yourself  the  excitement, 
the  pleasure,  the  deeper  understanding  that  comes  when  you 
read  LIFE  regularly.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  have 
LIFE  delivered  to  your  home  every  week. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  JOURNAL  READERS 

Send  me  LIFE  for  the  next  37  weeks  and  bill  me  only  $4.97. 
I  understand  this  saves  14.28  under  the  regular  newsstand  price. 

Name  


Address. 


City_ 


.State 


Mail  to  LIFE,  Dept.  8106,  540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


Only 


LIFE 


o'ives  rou  so  much  understanding... so  swiftly,  so  surely 
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ow  the  great  Slant-O-Matic 

All  3  machines  have  the  SINGER  Slant-Needle 


Famous  SLANT-O-MATIC*  .  .  .  finest  fully  automatic  sewing  machine 
you  can  own.  Lets  you  create  thousands  of  decorative  stitches,  just  by 
"tuning"  a  knob.  Also  mending,  buttonholing  .  .  .  even  button  sewing! 

Because  it  has  a  gear  motor  drive  (instead  of  a  belt)  the  SLANT-O-MATIC 
never  slips  or  stalls.  And  no  other  automatic  machine  can  match  its 
smooth,  fine  straight-stitching. 


All  three  made  in  America  by  American  craftsmen.  See  them  at  yJ 

SINGER  SEWING  CENTE? 

Also  headquarters  for  SINGER*  Vacuum  Cleaners 

Listed  in  yo.ir  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
♦A  Trademurk  of  the  singer  MiNUfiCTUWNC  company. 
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aaB  two  talented  new  sisters  ! 


hat  makes  your  sewing  easier  and  better— 


i 


New!  SLANT-O-MATIC  Special  .  .  .  brilliant  automatic 
machine.  Has  many  features  of  the  SLANT-O-MATIC,  at  a 
lower  price.  Simplified  threading,  handy  "drop-in"  bobbin  in 
front  of  the  needle,  fine,  smooth  straight-stitching.  Comes  with 


a  set  of  FASHION*  Discs  for  fancy  stitching,  too. 

Just  slip  a  disc  onto  the  machine.  Presto!  You're  decorating 
linens,  curtains  —  things  for  the  family.  It's  the  easiest  to 
operate  automatic  machine  you  can  buy. 


New!  SLANT-NEEDLE  Deluxe. ..the  ultimate  in  straight- 
stitching  machines.  Perfect  stitching-on  every  fabric.  (Also 
takes  a  zig-zag  attachment  for  fancy  stitching.) 

Like  its  two  sister  machines,  it  has  a  built-in  threading  chart 


.  .  .  front  drop-in  bobbin  .  .  .  and  the  exclusive  needle  that 
slants  forward  so  you  can  really  see  what  you're  sewing. 

All  three  machines  come  in  cabinet  or  portable  styles. 
Choose  the  one  that  suits  your  budget  and  sewing  needs. 


ICER  offers  a  machine  for  every  purse  and  every  purpose.  See  the  new  SPARTAN*  Portable,  only  $6950 
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GOOD 
SALADS 
START 

HER 


Look!  4  simply  wonderful  Potato  Salads 


You  make  these  2  with  lig 

Add  1  c.  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing  to  6  c.  sliced 
cooked  potatoes.  2  sliced  haid-cooked  egjE,  IH  c 
chopped  celery.  *4  c.  choppted  green  pepper.  }i  c 
sliced  radishes.  1  thsp.  seasoned  salt,  dash  pepper: 
toss  lightly  till  well  blended.  Ser\-e  with  bologna 
and  Kraft  Sharp  Natural  Cheddar  sliced.  Garnish 
with  watercress.  This  potato  salad  will  win  a  prize 
at  the  picnic!  But  any  potato  salad  is  perfect  with 
Miracle  Whip.  Its  bright,  delightful  can't-be-copied 
flavor  just  suits  modern  tastes.  You  won't  find  that 
famous  flavor  in  any  other  salad  dressing. 


ht,  lively  ^iMuhj  UJluJp 

Here's  a  {>otato  salad  to  make  anv  potato  proud. 
Add  *4  c.  Miracle  Whip  to  6  c,  cubed  cooked  pota- 
toes. 1  c.  sliced  celery,  c.  finelv  chopped  onion, 
^2  c-  sliced  stuffed  oUves.  ^4  c.  chopped  parslev.  1 
tbsp.  salt,  'a  tsp.  paprika,  dash  of  pepper:  toss 
lightly.  Pack  into  1  *  2-qt.  ring  mold  alread v  sprinkled 
with  '4  c.  chopped  parsley.  L  nmold.  Garnish  with 
peeled  tomato  wedges  and  lettuce.  The  secret, 
again,  is  the  marvelous  taste  and  texture  of 
America's  favorite  salad  dressing.  Miracle  Whip. 
No  other  dressing  is  so  sure  to  please. 


Make  this  one  with 

Golden  Potato  Salad — Blend 
^4  c.  Kraft  Salad  Style  Mustard 
and  1  c.  re/rrt/erftire  Kraft  Mavon- 
naise.  How  smoothly  Kraft's  mises 
inl  It's  creamier,  fluffier,  never 
curdles  or  separates.  Add  to  2  qts. 
diced  cooked  potatoes  IH  c. 
chopped  celery.  2  tbsps.  chopped 
pimiento.  4  chopped  hard-cooked 
egp,  2  tsps.  salL  dash  pepj>er.  Toss. 
Serve  in  a  lettuce-Uned  bowl. 


Here's  a  hot  one  with 

Skillet  Potato  Salad— Mira^ 
French's  lively,  onion-and-tomato: 
flavor  makes  hot  potato  salad  f  - 
tra  good.  In  skillet  simmer  2  tb? 
sliced  green  onion  in  '4  c.  ' ' 
French  for  5  min.  Add  1  q: 
cooked  potatoes.  4  slices,  en - 
bacon,  crumbled.  1  tsp.  salL  di- 
freshlv  ground  pepper.  Toss  l^t 
till  potatoes  are  well  coated.  He 
stirring  occasionally.  Ser\"e  h 
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In  Pungoteague,  Virginia,  stands  St.  George's 
Church,  an  early-eighteenth-century  building  of  brick 
with  gabled  roof.  Though  the  church  was  badly 
damaged  by  Union  soldiers— who  used  it  as 
a  stable  during  the  Civil  War— an  early  Bible  and  the 
Communion  ser\'ice  presented  by  Queen  Anne 
were  preserved,  intact,  and  are  used  for  special  occasions. 


FREEDOM, 
TO  sum  IVE, 

MUST  BE  SELF-LIMITED 


By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Iast  February,  seven  eighths  of  the  night- 
-k  school  teachers  of  New  York  City  "re- 
signed" en  masse  because  they  had  been 
refused  an  "immediate  substantial"  increase 
in  salary.  Eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
students  were  unable  to  register  and  some 
33,000  were  abandoned  by  most  of  their 
instructors.  Outside  the  schools,  teachers 
picketed  with  placards.  They  said  they  were 
not  "strikers,"  because  they  had  "resigned," 
but  their  association  by  referring  to  the  pos- 
sible use  of  "scabs"  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  conduct  classes  made  "strike"  the 
correct  word  to  describe  their  action.  They 
did  not  "resign"  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  compel  by  mass  action  an  increase  in 
salaries. 

New  York's  evening-school  teachers  had 
been  paid  S4.06  an  hour,  or  SI 2.25  for  a 
three-hour  session.  The  strikers  demanded 
more  than  double  that  fee.  Most  if  not  all 
of  them  are  engaged  in  other  daytime  occu- 
pations, the  great  majority  in  daytime  teach- 
ing in  the  same  system  which  employs  them 
for  the  night  classes.  From  these  positions 
they  did  not  resign. 

Nobody  is  making  a  financial  profit  from 
their  teaching  work.  The  people  of  New 
York  City  and  State  pay  the  expenses  of 
day  and  night  schools,  the  latter  as  a  service 
to  those  students  who  can  expand  their 
education  in  no  other  way.  Most  night- 
school  students  also  have  daytime  employ- 
ment. Some  are  in  high  school  but  attend 
night  school  to  make  up  work  in  which  they 
are  deficient.  Many  are  veterans  who  also 


must  work  but  seek  an  opportunity  to  study, 
after  two  years  or  more  of  service  to  their 
country.  Many  are  recent  immigrants  study- 
ing to  learn  the  language  of  their  new  home. 
Some  are  in  unsatisfactory  jobs,  hoping  to 
obtain  more  congenial  and  better-paid  work 
by  improving  their  qualifications. 

Those  who  go  to  night  schools  are  not 
the  well-to-do,  who  could  afford  to  pay  in- 
structors. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  perpetually  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  State  taxation  is 
already  so  high  that  people  who  are  able  to 
do  so — among  them  heavy  taxpayers — are 
moving  elsewhere. 

Some  weeks  before  these  teachers  "re- 
signed" en  masse,  a  strong  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Teamsters"  Union  to  organize 
the  police  force  of  the  city.  The  police  are 
engaged  by  all  the  people  to  defend  them, 
as  a  whole  community,  against  internal  ene- 
mies. If  the  police  of  any  city  can  be  organ- 
ized in  a  union,  it  can  strike — and  leave  the 
whole  community  defenseless.  The  leaders 
of  such  a  union  would  be  more  powerful 
than  the  mayor  or  all  the  community's 
elected  officials  combined.  And  a  strike 
would  be,  in  eff"ect,  a  mutiny  favorable  to 
crime  and  criminals. 

The  attempt  was  rebuffed,  but  the  threat 
remains. 

If  a  police  force  can  be  organized  by  a 
union,  so,  logically,  can  the  armed  services. 
The  commander  in  chief  of  those  services 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
would  then  be  unable  to  command  them 


against  the  decisions  of  their  union  leaders 
if  concurred  in.  actively  or  passively,  by  the 
members.  A  country  with  such  an  Army 
would  be  defenseless  against  any  external 
enemy.  The  whole  nation  would  be  defeated 
the  moment  such  a  condition  came  to  pass. 

Are  there  no  limitations  on  the  right  to 
organize  and  to  strike? 

Do  the  staffs  of  hospitals  possess  such  a 
right?  If  so,  from  what  and  whom  does  the 
"right"  derive?  From  the  rights  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  inalienable 
because  reposed  in  Man  by  his  Creator,  and 
certain  to  be  alienated  if  Man  defies  the 
Creator's  own  laws?  From  constitutional 
liberties?  These  are  not  granted  to  organized 
groups  but  to  individuals.  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  any  social  order  can  long  en- 
dure if  every  right  is  not  modified  by  an 
obligation? 

No  one  has  a  "right"  to  be  employed  at 
anything  he  pleases  to  do.  He  or  she  must 
qualify  for  it,  and  there  are  occupations 
where  such  qualifications  involve  something 
other  than  skills  alone.  They  involve  the 
acceptance  of  articulate  or  implicit  moral 
responsibilities. 

Such  occupations  are  called  "vocations." 
the  word  deri\ing  from  the  Latin,  whose 
meaning  is  identical  with  "calling." 

In  the  (Original  meaning  of  the  word, 
"vocation  "  w  as  the  action  of  God  in  calling 
a  person  to  exercise  some  special  function, 
or  the  fact  of  being  directed  or  guided  to 
some  work  in  life  that  was  a  concern  of  God. 
The  priesthood,  the  ministry,  the  rabbinate 
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')scotch"brand  tape 

Sticks  like.  CRAZY! 


Guard  a  socket!  Fix  a  rocket! 

Only  "Scotch"  brand  Cellopliane  Tape  really  sticks  like  crazy. 
Look  for  it  in  the  red  and  green  plaid  dispenser! 


Mount  a  print!    Whisk  ofF  lint 

Don't  get  stuck  with  tapes  that  fail.  '■Scotch"  brand  is  strongest, 
sticks  longest.  It's  the  tape  you  can  trust! 


Seal  a  letter!   Store  a  sweater! 

Tape  costs  so  little— why  settle  for  less  than  "Scotch"  brand? 
P.S.  to  stores  and  offices:  "Scotch"  brand  costs  even  less  in  big  1296 
and  2592-inch  rolls.  Ask  your  tape  supplier  now! 


jVllNING  AND  ^^^ffi^P^ 
2^^ANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


WHERE    RESEARCH    IS    THE    KEY   TO  TOMORROW 


"SCOTCH"  AND  THE  Pt-AlO  DC5-ttM  ABE  REQI3TCBED  TRADEMARKS  FOR  PRESSURE  -  SEN  SITlVE  ADHESIVE  TAPES 
OF  3M  CO.,  ST.  PAUL        MINN.  rxfORTi  99  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16.  CANADA-  LONDON,  ONT.    ©193<»  3M  CO. 


and  all  religious  orders  are  naturally  such 
vocations.  Those  who  enter  them  freely  accept 
certain  vows  and  disciplines  without  which 
the  occupation  is  meaningless.  All  these  in- 
volve greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  self-sacrifice. 
Anyone  who  becomes  a  priest  or  minister  for 
any  other  ambition  than  to  be  of  service  to 
God  and,  through  that,  service  to  mankind  is 
not  a  minister,  no  matter  what  pulpit  he  may 
occupy.  And  when  such  vocations  become 
largely  sinecures — as  they  often  have — either 
a  great  reformation  must  occur  or  religion 
itself  is  doomed. 

But  holy  orders  or  ministries  are  not  the 
only  vocations  involving  similar  disciplines. 
Medicine,  the  profession  of  healing,  has  recog- 
nized its  vocational  nature  of  service  attended 
by  inescapable  disciplines  and  sacrifices,  dif- 
ferentiating it  sharply  from  job  holding  since 
the  days  of  the  Hippocratic  oath.  Nursing, 
related  to  it,  is  another.  Until  fairly  recent 
times  service  to  the  ill  and  helpless  was  ren- 
dered almost  exclusively  by  members  of  reli- 
gious orders,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  It,  too.  is  a  ministry. 

Education  also  has  been  such  a  calling  and 
ministry. 

The  earliest  European  universities  were 
built  and  conducted  by  religious  orders.  The 
public  elementary  schools  of  New  England 
first  flowered  in  parsonages,  and  in  old  Eng- 
land, too,  the  earliest  efforts  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  poor  were  made  in  rectories, 
the  teacher  often  being  the  pastor's  wife. 

The  men  and  women  who  performed  these 
services  were  paid  nothing  for  the  additional 


Believe  nothing,  no  matter  where 
you  read  It,  or  who  said  it,  no  matter 
If  I  hove  fold  it,  unlets  it  agrees  with 
your  own  reason  and  your  own  com- 
mon sense.  buddha 


duties  they  assumed  over  and  above  pastoral 
responsibilities.  They  were  part  of  the  "labor 
of  love"  to  which  they  had  been  "called." 

A  life  lived  as  a  labor  of  love  has  satisfac- 
tions beyond  anything  money  can  buy.  It  is 
endowed  with  purpose;  it  is  rewarded  with 
joy— and  it  is  a  life  genuinely  lived  in  freedom. 

It  is  the  performance  of  these  and  other 
ministries  too  numerous  to  name,  and  the 
eflcct  of  the  concept  of  such  service  upon  all 
occupations,  that  turn  a  jungle  of  competing 
self-interests  into  a  home,  a  community,  a 
great  nation  within  which  all  can  be  free  and 
secure  because  they  can  rely  upon  one  another. 
The  more  widely  the  concept  of  vocation 
enters  into  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
communities  and  nations,  the  more  certain  are 
their  stability  and  prosperity. 

"Vocation"  is  a  labor  of  love.  Since  people 
must  eat,  be  clothed  and  sheltered,  and  should 
enjoy  the  civilizing  influences  of  amenities, 
they  must,  of  course,  be  compensated.  But  if 
their  occupations  are  performed  solely  for 
monetary  compensation  or  for  satisfactions 
confined  to  themselves,  they  cannot  serve  a 
wholeness. 

And  if  one  can  imagine  a  society  in  which 
a  majority  of  individuals  were  guided  in  all 
they  did  by  the  concept  of  labor  of  love,  one 
can  imagine  the  first  really  free  society  that 
has  ever  existed. 

It  is  of  freedom  that  I  would  here  speak. 
For  upon  reflection,  does  it  not  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  there  is  something  wrong, 
something  demonstrably  false  with  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  that  has  progressively  domi- 
nated the  Western  world  for  far  longer  back 
than  a  century? 

What  has  this  concept  been? 

Despite  the  rear-guard  ideas  and  actions 
that  have  been  waged  against  it  by  profound 
humanistic  thinkers,  the  prevailing  concept  of 
freedom  has  been  that  if  everyone  is  free  to 
compete  in  his  own  self-interest  within,  of 
course,  limitations  imposed  by  laws,  every- 
thing will  work  out  for  the  best  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  If  everyone  is  efficient  in 
his  own  self-interest,  the  economic  progress  of 
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America's  Most  Popular  Nurser 
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evenflo  SUPER  PLASTIC  NURSERS 
MADE  OUR  TRIP  EASY 

"We  had  to  drive  across  the  country 
when  Karen  was  two  months  old,  and 
I  was  so  grateful  for  Evenflo  Super 
Plastic  Nursers,"  writes  Mrs.  Vincent 
Drayne,  Jr,  of  San  Diego.  "It  was  a 
real  convenience  to  have  unbreakable 
bottles  I  could  sterilize,  and  Evenflo 
Super  Plastic  is  so  translucent  that  I 
could  fill  bottles  accurately  and  see 
how  much  formula  Karen  had  taken," 
Evenflo  Super  Plastic  Nursers  also 
feature  the  famous  patented  Twin  Air- 
Valve  Nipple  that  allows  formula  to 
flow  freely  when  nursed. 

Because  they  are  easier  to  nurse, 
handier  to  use,  more  mothers  use  Even- 
flo than  all  other  nursers  combined. 
Hospital  Tested       4-oz,  35^ 
Guaranteed         8-oz.  39<f 
Sleriiizable 
Complete  with  Twin  Air- 
Valve  Nipple,  matching 
cap  and  disc.  Pink,  Blue, 
Maize,  Pure  Hospital 
White 


evenflo 


These  and  other  quality  Evenflo  Nursers,  Steri- 
lizers and  Accessories  are  on  sale  everywhere. 
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EVENFLO,    RAVENNA,  OHIO 


raore 
women 
cook 
on 

Maaic 
Chef. 

than 

on 
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Italian  children  at  play  in  IVnigia,  Italy 


Italy  is  only  minutes  away  when  Chef  is  on  your  shelf. 

And  Chef  BoyAr-Dee  Beefaroni  is  a  tempting  way  to  get  there!  Imagine — tasty  beef,  tender  macaroni, 
hearty  tomato-cheese  sauce  all  for  only  about  I4i  a  serving!  Makes  a  marvelous  midday  meal 
for  children  and  a  treat  for  anyone  any  time.  Just  look  at  the  things  you  can  do  with  Beefaroni ! 


Baked  Beefaroni.  Empty  2  cans  into  casserole.  Blend  in 
cup  of  shredded  cheddar  cheese;  cover  with  bread  cubes. 
Bake  15  minutes  in  350°  oven,  till  golden  brown.  Serves  4. 


Stuffed  Peppers.  Boil  4  acooped-out  green  peppers  5 
minutes.  Stuff  with  Beefaroni.  Bake  in  shallow  dish  filled 
with      inch  water  in  350°  oven,  till  browned. 


CHEF  BOY-AR-DEE*Beefaroni 


BOY  A  R  DEE 


jBeefaronil 

I  Macaroni  with  Beef] 

'N  TOMATO  SAUCE 


Everywhere  in  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 
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family  how  they  stand  in  your  heart 
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Real  Butter  gives  this  cake 
finer  flavor,  texture,  and  tenderness 

What  a  delicate,  creamy  flavor!  And  so  moist  and  tender, 
too!  The  secret  is  fresh  country  butter,  churned  from  100% 
real  cream.  Whenever  you  bake  someone  a  really  fine  cake, 
make  it  with  real  butter.  Real  butter  tells  them  it's  your  best. 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

Representing  the  dairy  farmers  in  your  area 
See  'The  Perry  Como  Show"  on  NBC-TV 
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lake  them  this  superb 


Butter  Csike 
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That  first  report  card  ...  or  Dad's  thrilling  "I  got  the  promotion" 
phone  call  .  .  .  and  the  day  your  neighbor  comes  home  with  her  new 
baby  .  .  .  these  are  the  warm  and  wonderful  "glad  times"  when  you 
want  to  bake  your  own  buttery-rich  home  recipe  cake  as  a  reward. 


"GLAD  TIMES"  BUTTER  CAKE 


V,  cup  soft  BUTTER 
1%  cups  sugar 
2  eggs  (%  to  cup) 
1  %  tsp.  vanilia 


3  cups  sifted  SOFTASILK 

tsp.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  salt 
1  %  cups  rr\i\k 


Heat  oven  to  350°  (mod.).  Butter  and  flour  three  8x1%"  layer  pans.  Combine 
butter,  sugar,  eggs,  vanilla.  Beat  5  min.  (high  speed  on  mixer).  Sift  dry 
mgredients.  Add  alternately  with  milk  (start  and  end  with  dry  ingredients). 
Beat  on  low  speed  just  until  smooth.  Pour  into  prepared  pans.  Bake  30 
to  35  min.  Frost  with  Creamy  Butter  Icing. 

Creamy  Butter  Icing 


%  cup  soft  BUTTER 
1  egg 

6  cups  sifted  confectioners' 
sugar 


about  3  tbsp.  cream 
2  tsp.  vanilla 
1  can  (4  oz.)  shredded 
coconut 


Blend  butter  and  egg  thoroughly.  Add  sugar,  cream,  and  vanilia;  stir  until 
smooth.  (A  few  drops  of  food  coloring  may  be  added,  if  desired.)  Spread 
between  the  layers.  Ice  top  and  sides  of  cake.  Spread  coconut  around  sides 
of  cake. 


Whatever  the  occasion  —  birthday,  anniversary,  whenever  you  feel  like 
doing  something  special  for  someone — bake  up  your  own  favorite 
Softasilk  butter  cake.  You'll  bake  a  lighter,  lovelier,  softer 
cake  with  Softasilk  because  it's  made  from  a  special 
blend  of  the  world's  finest  wheats  ...  so  that  every 
time  you  bake  you're  sure  to  get  the  kind  of  cake 
you're  proud  to  serve  as  your  very  own! 
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Save^^^on 

Real  Butter 

Look  for  this  specially 
marked  Softasilk  pack- 
age. There's  a  coupon 
inside  worth  Si  off  on 
your  purchase  of  one 
pound  of  your  favorite 
brand  of  Butter. 

This  coupon  void  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
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LOOK  WHAT  GAS  ^  IS  DOING  NOW ! 


See  why  the  new 
DIXIE  Built-in  Gas  Range 
wins  the  coveted 

Gold  Star 


Wcyv&^s  A/eu/edt 

Only  the  finest  ranges  from  the  world's 
great  Gas  Range  Makers  qualify 
Jar  this  coveted  Gold  Star  Award. 
Below  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  than 
28  advances  in  performance,  automa- 
tion and  design  a  range  must  have  to 
meet  new  Gold  Star  Standards. 
No  wonder  now,  more  people  than 
ever  will  he  cooking  with  Gas! 


Faster,  cooler,  cleaner  cooking  than  ever  before! 


NEW  CONVENIENCE!  Dixie's  top  burners  fold  down 
to  cook,  fold  lip  when  you  need  room.  4  complete 
burners  use  less  than  2  square  feet  of  counter  top! 
Pull  down  burner  and  it's  ready  to  cook;  fold  it 
up,  and  the  Gas  shuts  off  automatically! 


NEW  CONVENIENCE!  Oixir  i  ,  ,1,  l-,iu  ,,s  imits  also 
t;ive  you  a  famous  Gas  Burner-with-a-Brain*  that 
regulates  cooking  temperature  all  by  itself.  Food 
can't  scorch  or  burn;  nothing  can  boil  over  on 
this  automatic  Gas  marvel! 


NEW  CONVENIENCE!  The  even  heat  of  Dixie's  fine 
Gas  oven  can  be  controlled  by  a  clock  that  you 
set  to  turn  on  or  off  at  any  given  hour!  Frees  you 
to  be  busy  elsewhere  while  a  thrifty  oven  dinner 
cooks  to  a  turn ! 


GAS  COOKING  IS  MORE  WONDERFUL  THAN  EVER!  With  timers 
that  clock-watch,  burners  that  pot-watch  and  other  wonders, 
new  Gas  ranges  built  to  Gold  [Star  standards  make  your  kitchen 
so  convenient  you  don't  waste  yourself  on  drudgery.  You  can  do 
the  creative  cooking  you've  dreamed  of  ! 


YET,  GAS  SAVES  YOU  MONEY!  No  waste.  No  warm-up  wait. 
No  hang-over  heat.  No  big  installation  charges.  And,  as  always, 
Gas  costs  less  to  use.  Coast  to  coast,  millions  of  thrifty  families 
have  proved  it:  Gas  appliances  cost  you  less  to  buy,  install,  use  and 
maintain!  AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


ONLY 


*A.G.A.  Mark    ©.1m.  (7ni  .lnof., 
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does  so  much  more...for  so  much  less! 
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society  will  be  advanced,  and  the  inefficient 
either  becomes  more  efficient  or  an  efficient 
society  is  able  to  carry  its  drones. 

But  what  is  efficiency— in  actual  practice, 
when  thought  of  wholly  in  terms  of  self- 
interest? 

It  cannot  be  separated  from  the  capacity  to 
wield  power.  An  individual  industrial  worker 
in  the  last  century  might  have  been  ever  so 
efficient  at  his  work.  But  as  an  individual  he  was 
incapable  of  securing  even  simple  justice,  or 
a  wage  sufficient- to  feed,  clothe  and  house  his 
family  in  modest  decency,  pitted  as  an  indi- 
vidual against  the  great  organization  of  in- 
dustrial—and political— power  that  in  a  de- 
mocracy is  always  attentive  to  economic 
power. 

To  be  efficient  in  his  own  interests  required 
that  the  industrial  worker  organize  collectively 
as  a  power,  a  power  that  by  withholding  an 
essential  ingredient  of  industry,  or  bartering 
it  only  for  certain  contracted  conditions,  could 
force  the  opposing  power  to  give  way. 

Eventually,  then,  our  economic  life  became 
subject  to  a  struggle  between  two  great  pow- 
ers— organized  industry  (or  industrial  man- 
agement) and  organized  labor,  each  com- 
peting also  for  control  of  political  power. 

Inevitably  this  competition  required  stale 
intervention  in  an  attempt  to  balance  forces — 
intervention,  one  might  say,  of  a  third  force. 
But  it  never  could  nor  can  it  be,  in  a  democ- 
racy, a  force  "above  the  battle,"  from  the 
mere  fact  that,  deriving  its  suffrage  from  the 
votes  of  the  people,  it  must  seek  that  sulTrage 
by  its  promises  to  the  more  or  less  powerful — 
and  "sell"  its  programs  and  achievements 
through  publicity  campaigns  (paid  for  by  the 
people)  designed  to  demonstrate  that  these 
policies  .serve  "the  common  interest,"  mean- 
ing everybody's  self-interest.  They  do  not  and 
cannot. 

They  cannot,  because  the  concept  of  com- 
peting organized  self-interests  unalleviated  by 
considerations  of  right,  wrong,  or  of  what  is 
reasonable,  destroys  the  very  notion  of  "com- 
mon interest"  of  community  and  of  justice. 
It  produces  anarchy.  This,  in  turn,  leads  either 
to  open  class  war  and  reigns  of  terror  or  to 
collusion  among  the  three  great  powers  (Big 
Business,  Big  Labor  and  Big  Government) 
or  to  the  victorious  triumph  of  one  interest 
over  the  others.  All  three  of  them,  directly  or 
gradually,  produce  tyrannous  dictatorship  as 
the  only  way  out  of  terror  and  anarchy.  Thus, 
by  way  of  total  "democratic  freedom,"  all 
freedom  is  finally  destroyed. 

In  our  country  now  the  concept  and  prac- 
tice are  furthering  the  inflation  that  President 
Eisenhower  has  so  far  vainly  tried  to  halt. 
The  recent  recession  was  the  shortest  in  our 
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history,  but  it  was  unique  (in  all  history)  by 
not  being  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  prices.  The 
declining  value  of  the  dollar  leads  organized 
economic  groups  to  anticipate  further  shrink- 
age of  its  purchasing  power  and  therefore  to 
seek  to  get  more  money  for  themselves.  But 
every  time  they  succeed  they  further  inflation, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  end  to  demands  and 
no  satisfaction  with  the  results. 

It  is  clearly'  in  "the  common  interest"  to 
take  no  steps  and  make  no  demands  that  will 
aid  the  inflationary  process,  by  raising  prices 
or  increasing  Government  debt,  or  necessitate 
further  Government  borrowing.  Yet  no  eco- 
nomic group  or  political  party  can  today  be 
exempted  from  the  charge  of  furthering  in- 
flation. Congress  is  doing  it  by  extravagant 
appropriations  that  cannot  be  met  out  of  the 
public  funds,  enormous  as  these  are.  Business, 
taking  advantage  of  every  legal  loophole  for 
tax  deductions,  does  it  too.  Yachts  are  pur- 
chased and  country  clubs,  even  whole  resorts, 
are  laid  out  and  maintained  for  executives. 
Funds  that  should  go  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  "the  common  interest"  and  to 
counter  inflation  are  thus  used  for  "bolstering 
morale,"  with  no  concept  at  all  of  "morale" 
as  related  to  "morality." 

The  contrary  idea  of  freedom  is  hidden  in 
the  word  "vocation"  and  in  the  concept  that 
everyone  is  hound.  To  be  free  and  to  be  bound 
seem  contradictory  only  to  those  who  think 
superficially.  Freedom  is  self-government  and 
self-government  is  self-control.  Those  who 
wish  to  govern  their  own  actions  renounce  the 
idea  of  doing  anything  they  please  provided 
it  is  "legal"  and  within  their  "rights,"  for 
doing  anything  one  pleases  is  no  government 
at  all.  Only  those  who  bind  themselves  to 
interests  and  considerations  beyond  them- 
selves or  their  group  understand  freedom  or 
are  fit  to  exercise  it. 

The  massive,  tyrannous  and  total  dictator- 
ships that  occupy  the  stage  of  our  century 
have  grown  directly  from  the  false  ideas  of 
freedom  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  greatest  of  the  eighteenth-century 
philosopher-statesmen,  not  only  Burke  but 
many  others,  saw  what  would  come  out  of  the 
concept  of  freedom  that  rose  with  and  pre- 
ceded the  French  Revolution. 

William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  said  succinctly, 
"Either  men  will  be  ruled  by  God  or  by  a 
tyrant."  He  knew  as  well  as  did  the  great 
virtuous  pagans  that  the  common  interest 
could  not  be  promoted  or  maintained  in  free- 
dom without  voluntary  self-administered  self- 
controls. 

When  these  fail  the  controls  will  be  imposed 
from  without  and  liberty  extinguished  or  so- 
ciety will  dissolve— all  its  members  going  to 
hell  in  a  common  hack.  enc 


It's  the  natural  mate 
for  every  meat... 


"Isn't  if  wonderful  that  the  grandchildren 
are  going  to  be  here  a  whole  week?" 


Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  gives  you 

14  Vitamins  and  Minerals 

plus  more  natural  fruit  pectins  than  oranges, 
apples,  bananas,  or  any  other  fruit! 


It's  the  natural  mate  for  every  meat  —  tart,  tangy 
Cranberry  Sauce.  So  naturally  delicious,  you'll 
want  to  serve  big  double-thick  slices.  So  naturally 
nutritious  you'll  count  Cranberry  Sauce  an  extra 
vegetable— happy  way  to  add  vitamins  and  minerals 
to  your  meals.  Serve  Ocean  Spray  every  day.  To 
glamorize  a  simple  sandwich.  To  add  new  substance 
to  a  salad.  Or  to  dress  up  any  meat.  Natural  fruit 
vitamins,  minerals  and  pectins.  And  a  naturally 
sparkling,  taste-teasing  flavor.  Good  reasons,  all,  why 
Ocean  Spray  belongs  in  your  meals  . . .  every  day! 


Ocean 
Spwy 


SERVE 


EVERY  DAY! 
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UNDER  COVER, 


This  is  it!  The  paper  napkin 
nnost  like  linen! 

Gleaming  sculptured  design!  Double-thick  body! 
Scotkins®  are  the  most  linen-looking,  linen-acting 

paper  napkin  ever.  No  shredding  — never  any 
need  to  use  two  or  three.  Your  Scotkin  stays 
linen-firm  even  after  dessert.  Luncheon  or 
dinner  size,  in  the  polka-dot  box. 

ONE  PAPER  NAPKIN  YOU  DON'T  NEED  THREE  OF! 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


"Here  it  isl  The  Slar-Spaiif;U-<l  Hanner!" 


"  Tpirsi  there  was  just  this  Adam  and  Eve 
±  and  they  had  only  one  state.  Then 
this  Cohmihi4S  sailed  in  his  three  ships  and 
found  more  states.  Then  Davy  Crockett 
came  along  and  took  over." 

TliiH  rrsiim*'  of  «orld  history  from 
a  si\-yfur-<>l«l  is  one  of  the  gems  in 
//.  Illt'n  Smith's  new  eoMeetion  of 
eliildren"s    literary    works:  IION'T 

<.Ki   I'KKCONKI.  Willi  A  <:iim:kk> 

(Little.  |{ri>Mn) — k«-IiooI  essays,  h-tters 
from  eamp,  notes  to  mom  on  the 
kilehen  tahle. 

"Once  there  was  a  giraffe,"  writes  a 
knowing  little  boy  from  Los  Angeles. 
"He  lived  in  the  jungle.  He  liked  to  eat 
grass  and  bananas  and  leaves.  At  night  he 
visited  the  other  animals.  They  talked  and 
played  poker  and  drank  lemonade  until 
midnight."  (Mr.  Smith  longs  to  see  tiiat 
girafFe  worrying  over  his  hole  card.) 

Children  frequently  write  «>f  their 
ehlers  as  "<liilts."  itiit  hy  whatever 
name  they  rail  lliem.  «-lders  are  none 
too  popular. 

"AUl'LTS.  Adiills<l<nil  tloanylhing. 
Atiults  just  sit  untl  talli  tiiid  dont  (U>  a 
thing.  Theres  not  anything  duller  in 
this  trorld  than  adultry.'^ 

Once  the  Herald-Tribune  sent  a  juve- 
nile book  U3  a»twelve-year-old  for  review: 
"This  book  is  very  good  but  too  long  in 
the  middle." 


No  more  appealing  books  of  childhood 
have  probably  ever  been  written  than 

>VIND   IN    THE    WILLOWS,    DREAM  DAYS 

and  THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  Now  we  have 
a  biography  of  the  author,  Kenneth 
GRAHAME.  by  Peter  Green  (World),  in 
which  Mr.  Green  tries  to  trace  the  com- 
pulsions which  created  these  charming 
stories  about  boyhood.  For  one  thing, 
Kenneth  Grahame's  adored  mother  died 
when  he  was  six.  Her  last — and  char- 
acteristic— words  were:  "It's  all  been  so 
lovely!"  It  must  have  been  a  lovely  home! 
But  now  the  boy  had  lost  it.  His  mother 
died,  his  father  abandoned  his  children, 
they  were  packed  off  to  relatives,  and  the 
education  which  Kenneth  craved  was  de- 
nied him  by  a  parsimonious  Scottish  un- 
cle. Green  has  done  a  scholarly  piece  of 
psychological  analysis  of  the  three  beau- 
tiful books  themselves,  and  of  their  sad, 
frustrated  author. 


Ted  Roosevelt,  son  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  died  in  France  shortly 
after  the  Normandy  landing,  in  which 
both  he  and  his  son  Quentin  took  part. 
Now  his  wife  has  written  a  book  about- 
him,  and  about  the  New  York  in  which 
they  both  grew  up:  day  before  yes- 
terday (Doubleday).  It  is  a  fine  tribute 
to  a  valiant  man,  besides  a  delightful  rec- 
ollection of  small  personal  detail. 

tVhen  the  Roosevelt  daughter  was  to  be 
married  the  leading  couturier  told  her 
mother  how  to  arrange  her  veil.  "/  will 
send  you  the  tulle,  yards  long  and  wide. 
You  must  pick  it  up  in  the  middle  with  the 
tips  of  your  fingers.  Put  it  on  her  head. 
Pin  it.  Add  the  orange  blossotns.  And  then 
Don't  Touch  It!" 

When  her  son  was  married  all  she  had  to 
do  was  to  see  that  the  soles  of  his  new 
shoes  were  blacked  so  they  wouldn't  be 
conspicuous  when  he  knelt  at  the  altar.  ^ 

When  she  herself  was  married — cold 
weather — her  entire  wedding  costume  was 
lined  with  fine  pink  albatross ! 


There  has  been  almost  enough  said 
about  the  Ugly  Americans  abroad.  Now, 
by  way  of  contrast,  comes  a  pleasant 
book  about  a  nice  American  diplomat 
written  by  his  wife:  living  in  state, 
by  Beatrice  Russell  (David  McKay). 
They  were  young.  They  had  two  children, 
and  amoebic  dysentery,  and  not  enough 
money.  But  they  were  eager  to  do  the  best 
they  could  for  us — in  Ethiopia,  Tunis  and 
Beirut. 


THE  PANE  OF  GLASS,  by  John 
Bartlou-  Martin  (Harper),  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  concerning  the 
mentally  ill  in  this  country,  examin- 
ing prevailing  institutional  treat- 
ment— new  methods  as  against  old, 
private  care  versus  public  care.  On  the 
whole,  a  fairly  optimistic  outlook. 


Now  for  a  good  rousing  book  for  the 
men:  IT  TAKES  heart,  by  Mel  Allen  and 
Frank  Graham,  Jr.  (Harper)— fourteen 
famous  figures  from  the  sports  world, 
from  Walter  Johnson  (baseball)  to  Con 
McCreary  (racing),  from  Jim  Braddock 
(onetime  heavyweight  boxing  champion) 
to  Clint  Frank,  of  Yale.  Well  written, 
humorous,  appreciative. 


PRIZE  RECIPES 


Imagination  adds  gourmet  touches  to  ready-to-serve  foods 

3  ideas  by  creative  cooks:  DILL  STEAK  LOGS  •  NEAPOLITAN  CARNIVAL  •  POTAGE  ST.  GERMAIN 


To  the  inspired  women  who  created  this 
trio  of  pri/e-vvinning  dishes,  Heinz  chefs 
tip  their  tall  wliite  hats!  For  here  are 
delicious  examples  of  how  easily  Heinz  time- 
saving,  fully  prepared  foods  can  be  fancied 
up  to  fare-thee-well  .  .  .  Just  open  a  couple 
of  cans  of  tempting  cheese-sauced  Heinz 
Macaroni  and  you're  well  on  the  way  to 


tasty  Neapolitan  Carnival  .  .  .  Rich,  fresh- 
tasting  Heinz  Condensed  Cream  of  Pea  Soup 
is  your  savory  short  cut  to  exotic,  authentic 
Potage  St.  Germain  .  .  .  And  with  a  flavorful 
assist  from  perky  Heinz  Processed  Dill 
Pickles,  wonder-working  Heinz  Ketchup  and 
Heinz  Worcestershire  Sauce,  plain  round 
steak  becomes  distinctive  Dill  Steak  Logs. 


by  Mrs.  Lester  Lewis, 
Van  Tassell,  Wyoming 

Pound  IH  lbs.  round  steak  to  M-inch 
thiclTness;  cut  into  12  rectangular  pieces. 
Quarter  'i  tangy  Heinz  Processed  Dill 
Pickles  lengthwise.  Lay  a  pickle  strip  on 
each  piece  of  meat.  Roll.  Secure  with 
toothpick.  Dredge  rolls  in  mixture  of  3 
Tbs.  flour,  H  tsp.  salt,  Vs  tsp.  pepper. 
Brown  in  2  Tbs.  shortening  in  skillet. 


Combine  2  cups  water,  H  cup  of  rich, 
flavor-lifting  Heinz  Ketchup,  2  tsp.  spicy 
Heinz  Worcestershire  Sauce.  Pour  over 
meat.  Simmer — covered — 1  hr.,  15  min. 
Remove  to  platter.  Add  three  2-inch  ginger 
snaps,  finely  crushed,  to  sauce.  Cook, 
stirring,  until  the  sauce  is  thickened.  Pour 
over  meat.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 


Sign  of 
good  eating 


No  other 
Ketchup 
tastes  like  Heinz  I 


TWO  QUICK  eOURiVIET  TRICKS 

italian  Dressing — Combine  in  jar  H  cup 
oHve  oil,  U  cup  Heinz  Vinegar  (any  of  the  five 
fine,  full-flavored  kinds),  3-2  tsp.  salt,  1  clove 
garlic,  split.  Shake  well.  Store  in  refrigerator 
overnight.  Shake  well  before  using.  Makes 
5i  cup.  Wonderful  on  tossed  green  salads. 

Chili  Butter — Melt  H  lb.  butter.  Blend  in 
J4  cup  thick,  tomato-rich  Heinz  Chili  Sauce. 
Warm.  Serve  with  cooked  broccoli,  asparagus 
tips  or  green  beans.  You'll  find  this  also  makes 
a  marvelous  sauce  for  sea  food. 


by  Mrs.  J.  Gottfried, 
Roslyn,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Heat  oven  to  375°F.  In  lli-qt.  casserole 
combine  two  15J4-oz.  cans  Heinz  Macaroni 
(the  tender  kind  in  nippy  cheese  sauce), 
lyi  cups  diced  cooked  ham,  chicken  or  fish, 
H  cup  chopped  pimiento,  M  cup  sliced  ripe 
olives.  Bake  45  min.  Sprinkle  with  %  cup 
grated  process  American  cheese  5  min.  be- 
fore taking  from  oven.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 


V  Soup 


POTAGE  ST.  GERMAIN 

by  Mrs.  Robert  McAlesker, 
Palisades  Park,  New  Jersey 

Shape  lb.  ground  cooked  ham  into  1-inch 
balls.  Coat  with  2  Tbs.  flour.  Brown  in  2 
Tbs.  shortening  in  skillet.  In  saucepan  com- 
bine an  11-oz.  can  siiioolh,  creamy  Heinz 
Condensed  Cream  of  Pea  Soup,  diluted  with 
an  equal  amount  of  water,  and  14  tsp.  sage. 
Heat  thoroughly.  Add  ham  balls  to  soup 
just  before  serving.  Makes  2  to  3  servings. 


Heinz  ^ 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl' 


No  more  ice  jams  when 
your  guests  are  waitingi 

>cm'll  never  have  to  pry 
trays  loose,  chip  at  cubes, 
scrape  off  frost,  break  nails. 


FRIGIDAIRE  brings  you 

FREEZING  WITHOUT  FROSTIIVG! 


You'll  feel  like  a  queen  with  no  frost-fighting 

ever.  For  this  is  not  just  automatic  defrosting,  but 
something  absolutely  new  and  different!  No  frost  at 
all-in  either  the  freezer  section  or  the  refrigerator 
section!  The  secret?  Heat  and  moisture  are  whisked 
away  so  no  frost  can  ever  form. 
Ice  trays  slip  out  easily,  quickly.  Ice  cubes  store  so 


dry  and  crisp  they  pour  out  loose  and  free.  You'll 
never  have  to  touch  frosted-up  food  packages.  And 
no  defrosting  at  all  means  no  flavor  loss  from  thaw- 
outs.  Frozen  foods  stay  perfectly  frozen  month  after 
month.  Fresh  foods  stay  marvelously  fresh,  too,  in 
Frigidaire  exclusive  "Flowing  Cold."  Isn't  it  time  to 
see  your  Frigidaire  Dealer? 


It^  the  1959  Frigidaite 

FROST-PROOF 

Refi4gerator-Ireezer 


Model  FP-1 42-59 


For  a  feminine  kitchen — new  Lacework  Styling  on  the  outside  makes  the  Frigidaire  Sheer  Look  nioie 
beautiful  than  ever.  Choose  from  5  colors  including  new  Aztec  Copper,  and  Snowcrest  White. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


I  1 


ICE  CUBES  WITHOUT 
STRUGGLING... 
FLIP-QUICK 
ICE  EJECTOR! 


FROZEN  FOODS 
WITHOUT  DIGGING  . 
ROLL-OUT 

FREEZER  BASKETS! 


FOODS  WITHOUT 
STRETCHING  .  . . 
ROLL-TO-YOU 

SHELVES! 


VEGETABLES  WITHOUT 
WILTING  . . . 
GIANT  PICTURE 
WINDOW  HYDRATOR! 


Built  and 

Backed  by  General  Motors 


ADVANCED    APPLIANCES     DESIGNED    WITH    YOU     IN  MIND 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT  Edited  by  MARGARET  HICKEY 


This  little  waif  was  shy,  painfully  underweight  when 
he  first  came,  just  over  two  years  of  age,  to 
Child  Adoption  Service.  As  a  hard-to-place  child, 
CAS  devoted  extra  time,  personal  concern 
to  finding  him  "just  right"  parents. 


NEED  THE 
OLDER  CHILD 

BE  "HARD  TO  PL 


Hazards  of  Delay 

By  MARGARET  HICKEY 

All  too  often  the  tragic  history  of  the  child  who  grows 
up  without  a  home  of  his  own  is  recorded  on  the 
police  blotter  and  in  the  files  of  juvenile  courts  and 
public-welfare  departments.  Moving  to  prevent  this 
bleak  outcome,  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica is  giving  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  boys 
and  girls  lacking  parental  ties  for  whom  foster  care  is 
becoming  a  permanent  way  of  life.  Its  findings  are 
stark  evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for  early  adoption 
and  the  hazards  of  delay. 

In  a  careful  comparison  of  30  children  who  had 
been  adopted  with  30  who  had  spent  up  to  twelve 
years  in  foster  homes,  the  study  found  that  among 
the  adopted  youngsters,  there  were  only  4  with  symp- 
tomatic behavior  problems.  But  two  thirds  of  those 
in  foster  care  revealed  emotional  disturbance,  as  seen 
in  school  difficulties,  hyperactivity,  marked  fears  and 
withdrawal. 

Some  of  the  difficulties,  of  course,  were  incipient 
before  foster-home  care.  Yet,  "we  must  assume,"  the 
study  points  out,  "that  behavior  problems  as  obsta- 
cles to  adoption  have  increased  during  the  period  of 
foster-home  placement."  Considering  these  and  other 
characteristics  which  affect  a  child's  "adoptability" 
(age,  race,  physical  handicaps),  the  study  found  fur- 
ther that  13  of  the  foster-care  children  would  have 
been  adoptable  if  intensive  plans  for  this  had  been 
undertaken  when  they  first  came  to  an  agency's  atten- 
tion. But  one  year  later  only  10  were  still  adoptable; 
when  the  study  was  made,  only  4.  Clearly,  we  cannot 
"wait  awhile"  when  we  plan  for  children. 

And  the  numbers  of  youngsters  involved  are  not 
small.  Of  the  176,000  children  in  foster  homes  today 
(U.S.  Census  Bureau  figure),  from  one  quarter  to  one 
third,  the  samplings  of  recent  studies  indicate,  have 
no  prospects  of  ever  returning  to  homes  of  their  own. 
Some  are  in  excellent  foster  homes;  some  need  special 
care.  But  thousands— an  estimated  one  out  of  every 
four  or  five  foster  children— genuinely  need  adoption 
planning  and  are  not  getting  it. 

These  boys  and  girls  could  be  placed  if  aroused 
citizens  would  persistently  seek— through  their  com- 
munity planning  councils— the  necessary  improve- 
ment of  adoption  laws  and  child-placement  services. 
Some  adoption  agencies,  like  the  Child  Adoption 
Service  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, featured  this  month,  have  made  admirable  and 
successful  efforts  to  find  parents  for  the  "hard  to 
place."  But  the  problem  is  so  big  that  more  is  re- 
quired. It  will  take  community-wide  knowledge  of  the 
plight  of  these  deprived  children  and  community- 
wide  co-operation— of  courts,  agencies,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, would-be  adoptive  parents  and  other  concerned 
citizens— to  give  them  the  permanent  homes  they 
should  have.  ^nd 


One  day  a  pleasant-faced  woman  in  her 
forties,  a  Mrs.  Dexter,  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  that  had  been  on  her  mind  for  some 
time.  "My  husband  and  I  have  been  married 
eighteen  years  and  have  been  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate couples  not  to  have  a  family.  We 
still  refuse  to  give  up;  that  is  the  reason  for  this 
letter.  .  .  .  Time  and  again  we  have  talked  to- 
gether on  adopting  and  felt  that  we  should.  .  .  . 
We  would  like  very  much  to  adopt  a  brother 
and  sister,  anywhere  from  four  to  eight  years 
of  age.  Of  course  if  two  is  out  of  the  question, 
a  little  boy  would  make  us 
most  happy." 

Mrs.  Dexter  probably  un- 
derestimated how  much  inter- 
est her  letter  would  have  to  the 
Child  Adoption  Service  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed it.  There  it  reached  the 
desk  of  Miss  Lydia  Hicks,  su- 
pervisor in  charge  of  studying 
families  who  apply  for  chil- 
dren, who  at  once  set  in  motion 
the  process  of  welcoming  the 
Dexters  as  possible  adoptive 
parents.  It  was  too  early  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  specific 
child,  although  she  already 
knew  that  Miss  Anita  Colville 
and  her  staff  down  the  hall, 
who  work  with  CAS  children 
before  placement,  had  recently 
received  Tommy,  who  would  be  a  puzzle  to 
place.  The  great  thing  was,  Mrs.  Dexter's  letter 
had  not  asked  for  a  blue-eyed  baby  girl.  And 
Child  Adoption  Service,  a  private  agency  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  New  York  City,  takes 
great  satisfaction  in  placing  not  only  bouncing, 
blue-eyed  babies  but  others  less  appealing — 
even  a  nine-year-old  boy  who  is  undersized, 
looks  older  than  his  years  and  has  nightmares. 

Tommy  had  spent  much  of  the  first  two  and 
a  half  years  of  his  life  locked  alone  inside  a 
single  tenement  room.  He  was  then  taken 
from  his  mother  on  a  neglect  charge  and 
placed  in  a  foster  home.  According  to  the  rec- 
ords of  this  time,  "Tommy  was  so  neglected 
when  he  came  into  boarding  care  that  he  ap- 
peared retarded.  He  did  not  know  what  a  hug 
and  kiss  meant,  or  how  to  take  an  adult's  hand. 
Most  of  the  time  he  had  a  vacant  grin  and  he 
whimpered  in  his  sleep." 

Tommy  had  been  fortunate  in  his  foster- 
home  experiences,  for  he  was  shifted  only  once 


THREE  YEARS  LATER 
AFTER  ADOPTION 


in  the  next  five  years.  His  second  home  was 
successful,  and  the  record  notes,  "He  has 
learned  to  talk,  and  has  changed  into  a  friendly, 
appealing  child."  However,  things  were  still 
not  ideal.  When  he  was  four,  a  legal  surrender 
was  finally  obtained  from  his  mother,  and  he 
was  now  technically  adoptable.  He  was  placed 
in  an  adoptive  home  by  his  local  agency,  but 
the  placement  lasted  only  for  one  weekend.  The 
couple  decided  they  did  not  want  such  a  high- 
strung  "older"  child.  His  social  worker  noted, 
"Tommy  was  hurt  by  this."  He  went  back  to 
his  foster  parents,  a  gentle, 
elderly  couple  who  boarded 
several  foster  children  for  the 
county,  and  grew  into  boy- 
hood knowing  clearly  that 
these  were  not  his  real  parents. 

His  county  agency,  with  few 
resources,  finally  referred  him 
when  he  was  not  quite  nine  to 
the  nonsectarian  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, whose  Child  Adoption 
Service,  they  knew,  put  special 
emphasis  on  helping  "hard  to 
place"  children.  CAS  accepted 
him  and  brought  him  to  New 
York  to  one  of  their  own 
temporary  foster  homes.  There, 
over  the  next  six  months,  one 
of  Miss  Colville's  trained  social 
workers  got  to  know  him — 
noted  his  courage,  his  unwill- 
ingness (almost  an  inability)  to  cry  no  matter 
how  bad  the  cut  or  bump,  his  slightly  too-loud 
voice,  his  shoving  and  excitable  play,  his  pas- 
sion for  checkers.  At  his  ninth-birthday  party 
his  foster  mother  had  to  whisper  to  him  lo  open 
his  presents  and  blow  out  the  candles,  because 
he  didn't  know  how  birthday  parties  went. 

It  was  several  months  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dexter  were  finalh  put  in  the  same  room  for 
the  fir.-t  time  with  Tommy.  CAS  staff  members 
are  as  sensitive  as  almost  all  professional  work- 
ers in  adoption  to  the  charge  that  they  move 
slowly,  but  they  wanted  to  be  very  sure  first  that 
the  Dexters  would  make  the  kind  of  steadfast, 
wonderful  parents  an  older  child  needs.  An- 
other false  placement  in  Tommy's  life  could  be 
very  damaging  indeed. 

Mrs.  Dexter,  who  by  now  is  very  familiar 
with  the  sympathy  and  friendliness  at  CAS, 
smiles  as  she  remembers  her  old  attitudes. 
"The  agency  was  the  big  bad  wolf  in  our 


LEO  STASHIN 


Sunshine 


HYDROX  COOKIES 


The  ORIGINAL  cream- 
filled  chocolate  cookie 
. . .  finest  ever  made! 


minds.  We'd  never  been  in  one  before.  When 
we  came  for  our  first  interview,  I  was  nervous. 
So  was  my  husband.  So  much  is  at  stake,  you're 
scared  you'll  say  the  wrong  thing." 

"Actually,"  says  Miss  Hicks,  twenty-one 
years  with  CAS,  whose  face  is  a  wonderful 
mixture  of  kindness  and  common  sense,  "we'd 
be  more  worried  if  a  couple  didn't  show  a  trace 
of  nerves.  If  they  only  knew  how  little  our  in- 
terviews and  home  visits  were  designed  to  trip 
them  up!  We're  after  something  much  more 
elusive  than  'right  answers.'  " 

She  leans  back  in  her  small,  pleasantly  old- 
fashioned  office,  her  desk  covered  with  fat  files 
containing  the  life  stories  of  human  beings, 
and  gazes  thoughtfully  at  the  ceiling.  "Above 
all  else,  we  hope  to  find  a  deepening,  a  grow- 
ing. I  really  mean  spiritual  development,  but 
you  don't  dare  say  that.  An  older  child,  par- 
ticularly, needs  from  his  adoptive  parents  an 
overflow  of  good  will,  a  generosity,  the  cour- 
age to  risk  giving  love  even  though  it  might 
not  be  returned.  I  don't  mean  we're  going  to 
turn  down  somebody  who  doesn't  have  them 
full  blown.  It's  a  question  of  direciion. 

Our  second  criterion  is  a  sound  marriage. 
We  make  some  mistakes  here— couples  can 
put  up  an  excellent 
camouflage— but  not 
many.  Third,  we  try 
to  make  sure  there  is 
a  real  acceptance  of 
this  blow  life  has  given 
them  in  not  having  a 
natural  child.  Some- 
times hidden  resent- 
ments on  this  score 
can  be  a  block  be- 
tween the  best  of  fam- 
ilies and  an  adopted 
child.    Finally,  that 
well-worn  \sord  'ma- 
turity.'" She  smiles. 
"You  can  put  income 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
list.    We've  placed 
many  children  in  fivc- 
thousand-dollar-a- 
>car  families,  with  the 
greatest  assurance  they 
weregoing  to  get  somc- 
thing  money  can't 
buy." 

The  day  came  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter 
sat  on  a  couch  in  one 
of   CAS's  attractive 


Baked  by 


9  o; 


Sunshine  Biscuits. 


IMC. 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Tommy's  and  the  Dexters'  "presentation 
day"  was  a  perfectly  normal  mixture  of  ups 
and  downs.  Mrs.  Dexter  remembers,  "We 
played  checkers  with  him  in  the  playroom. 
We  let  him  win— and  oh,  he  was  looking  me 
up  and  down  from  under  his  eyelids.  Then  we 
took  him  out  to  lunch."  She  laughs.  "He  was 
awful!  First  off,  he  stood  up  on  his  chair  and 
looked  the  restaurant  over.  Then  his  plate 
came  and  he  picked  up  his  fish  by  the  tail  and 
studied  it  from  all  sides.  When  we  came  back 
to  the  CAS  building.  Tommy  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  walk  up.  Seven  floors!  My  husband  just 
laughed  and  said,  'O.K.'  I  didn't  know  what 
to  think.  1  grant  you,  I'd  wanted  a  little  cuddly 
boy." 

After  a  chance  to  talk  alone  together,  the 
Dexters  decided  to  go  ahead.  "It  was  my  hus- 
band who  gave  me  the  strength.  He  said,  "He's 
all  boy.  He's  O.K.' "  They  saw  Tommy  once 
more  and  told  him  they  would  be  back  for 
him  the  next  day,  which  would  be  "placement 
day."  Tommy's  worker  described  the  occasion 
as  follows:  "I  put  my  arms  around  him  and 
told  him  that  after  meeting  him  the  Dexters 
thought  he  was  just  the  boy  they  wanted  to  be 
their  own.  Tommy  grabbed  me  and  hugged ' 
me,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  said, 
'They  really  want  me!' 
Later  he  shook  Mr. 
Dexter's  hand.  I  re- 
alized how  really  pre- 
pared   he    was  for 
adoption.  After  they 
had  gone,  he  remarked 
to  me,  "They  didn't  kiss 
me  good-by.  I  guess 
they're  going  to  wait 
until  I'm  adopted  to 
kiss  me.' " 

That  night  Tommy 
said  good-by  to  his  fos- 
ter family  and  packed 
his  possessions,  and 
the  next  morning  he 
drove  off  with  the  Dex- 
ters, his  small  figure  be- 
tween them  in  the  front 
seat.  As  soon  as  he  was 
with  them,  his  explo- 
sive feelings  came  once 
more  to  the  fore.  He 
was  red-eyed  (leaving 
his  foster  mother  had 
broken  down  his  de- 


One  of  the  moit  poignant  paradoxes 
In  the  life  of  a  woman  is  that  when  a 
man  comes  to  her,  he  so  often  comes 
to  recover  his  simple  humanity,  and 
to  rest  from  being  ot  his  best.  So  a 
woman  frequently  has  to  forgo  his 
better  side,  taking  it  on  trust  as  a 
matter  of  hearsay,  and  she  accepts 
his  lesser  tide  as  her  usual  experi- 
ence of  him.  .  .  .  While  she  wishes  to 
admire  him  she  may  lack  the  knowl- 
edge, and  perhaps  the  intelligence, 
to  understand  the  side  by  which  he 
wins  acclaim.  She  sees  his  collapse 
Into  his  home,  accepts  his  need  of 
collapse,  indeed  receives  him  with 
every  antenna  alert,  yet  she  may 
forgo  his  superiority  with  regret. 
She  longs  to  see  his  greatness,  but 
has  to  meet  the  claim  of  his  smallness. 

FLORIDA  SCOTT-MAXWELL 

Women  and  Somelimes  Men 
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interview  rooms  while 

the  CAS  staff  worker  who  knew  them  best  told 
them  everything  about  Tommy  that  would  be 
important  to  them  to  know.  Nothing  painful 
was  concealed.  "She  told  us  what  kind  of  boy 
he  was,  and  then  she  turned  to  me  and  said, 
'You're  going  to  have  to  be  the  one  to  get  at 
him,  Mrs.  Dexter,  because  at  present  he  hales 
women.  When  he  looks  at  you,  you  may  feel 
cold  water  going  down  your  back.'  I  was  so 
tense,  I  thought  to  myself,  "How  can  I  make  a 
decision  like  this?'  but  my  husband  was  belter 
about  it  than  I  was.  He  said,  'That's  not  too 
bad.'  "  When  they  decided  they  wanted  to  go 
forward,  they  were  taken  to  the  children's 
section  of  the  CAS  offices,  to  the  little  playroom 
where  Tommy  and  his  worker  were  waiting. 

Tommy  had  been  equally  carefully  pre- 
pared. He  had  come  to  know  and  trust  his 
CAS  worker,  who  had  been  gently  explaining 
to  him  for  some  time  that  the  entire  purpose 
of  these  busy  offices,  and  of  her  own  atten- 
tions, was  to  find  a  "real  mommy  and  daddy" 
for  him.  He  had  also  been  fortified  as  much  as 
humanly  possible  about  his  past.  CAS  workers 
believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  ask  an  older  child  to 
pretend,  for  the  benefit  of  adoptive  parents, 
that  his  past  doesn't  exist.  He  can  take  on  a 
new  relationship  more  easily  if  he  is  allowed  to 
talk  freely  about  himself,  and  "goes  forth  with 
as  much  pride  as  he  can  in  his  identity." 
Tommy,  for  example,  had  been  assured  that 
his  mother  had  had  his  safety  in  mind  when 
she  locked  him  in  that  room. 

"Presentation  day,"  when  a  child  and  a 
prospective  family  meet  each  other  for  the 
first  time,  is  always  a  moving  occasion  at  CAS. 
Mrs.  Dexter  laughs.  "Becoming  an  adoptive 
mother!  I  have  to  laugh  when  I  read  those 
stories  where  everybody  melts  into  every- 
body's arms.  It's  not  like  that  at  all!" 


fenses  and  made  him 
cry),  and  during  the  entire  fifty-mile  drive  he 
kept  climbing  from  front  seal  to  back  to  front 
again,  asking  a  stream  of  questions  about  their 
house,  their  ages,  the  horse  that  a  neighbor 
owned  that  Mr.  Dexter  had  promised  he  might 
ride.  He  asked  them  almost  belligerently,  as 
though  half  expecting  something  to  be  put  over 
on  him.  He  informed  them  that  at  his  foster 
mother's  he  was  allowed  to  look  at  television  all 
day  (later  found  untrue).  Mrs.  Dexter  peeked 
into  the  brown  paper  shopping  bag  that  held 
everything  he  owned,  and  her  heart  sank  when 
she  saw  his  small  supply  of  clothing  and  a  dilap- 
idated Teddy  bear.  What  did  nine-year-olds 
wear?  What  did  nine-year-olds  eat?  It  was 
raining,  and  the  CAS  worker  had  recom- 
mended that  Tommy  be  given  a  few  days  at 
home  before  starting  school.  What  would  he 
do  with  himself?  What  would  she  do  with 
him?  It  dawned  on  her  that  "placement  day" 
meant,  for  her  and  her  husband  and  Tommy, 
not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of  a  long,  long 
road.  Here  was  where  her  courage  was  needed 

Until  he  was  referred  to  CAS,  Tommy  was 
one  of  the  very  great  number  of  children  living 
out  their  lives  in  foster  homes  or  institutions, 
for  the  most  part  publicly  supported,  whose 
chances  for  adoption  dwindle  with  every  year 
they  remain.  They  may  be  handicapped,  a 
member  of  a  minority  race,  or  perhaps  merely 
over  the  magic  age  of  two.  Tommy's  story  is 
typical  of  cases  that  cram  welfare  files  in  that 
he  was  not  even  legally  adoptable  until  he  was 
four  years  old. 

Child  Adoption  Service  is  solely  a  place' 
ment  agency,  and  does  not  care  for  children  on 
a  long-term  basis,  but  its  director,  Mrs.  Amelia 
Igel  Sternau,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  problems 
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confronting  those  who  do.  She  was  director  of 
New  York  City's  vast  Bureau  of  Child  Wel- 
r^c  u^?  ^"""'"S  ^^S,  and  most  older 
CAS  children  are  referrals  from  the  broader 
child-caring  agencies.  Mrs.  Stemau,  a  small 
vital  woman  who  keeps  alive  the  spirit  of  her 
predecessor,  the  much-loved  Miss  Sophie  Van 
S.  Theis,  who  retired  in  1952  after  nearly  fifty 
years  with  CAS,  has  herself  seen  thirty-five 
years  of  changes  in  social  work,  and  she  ex- 
plains why  the  "hard  to  place"  child  has  be- 
come an  increasingly  greater  concern  to  those 
n  child  welfare. 

"We've  come  a  long  way  since  the  1870's 
when  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  was 
founded.  In  the  late  1800's  the  main  problem 
was  orphans  and  foundlings  who  were  clapped 
into  almshouses  or  in  places  like  New  York's 
old  Infants'  Hospital  where  the  death  rate 
once  reached  ninety-seven  per  cent.  Today, 
can  you  guess  how  many  foundlings  New 
York  City  averages  a  year?" 

She  smiles  politely  when  a  visitor  guesses 
hundreds,  but  the  answer  is  twenty-five.  "The 
picture  has  changed  drastically  just  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Today  a  mother  has  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  and  other  services  to 
see  her  through,  and  with  better  mater- 
nity care  she  is  not  apt  to  leave  her  children 
orphaned.  In  the  year  1934,  the  city's  Bu- 
reau of  Child  Welfare  had  nearly  22,000  chil- 
dren in  foster  homes,  either  temporarily  or 
long-term.  The  annual  figure  now  is  about 
16,000,  and  it  has  remained  about  that  for 
the  last  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  pressures  of 


To  be  furlouf  in  religion  Is  to  be  Ir- 
religiously religious.    William  penn 
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a  growing  population.  Our  Social  Security 
laws  are  definitely  helping  to  keep  families  to 
get  her. 

In  other  words,  economic  conditions  alone 
are  no  longer  the  chief  cause  of  homelessness 
among  children— although  poverty  certainly 
helps.  Most  of  the  children  who  now  land  in 
foster  homes  without  a  home  of  their  own  to 
return  to  have  some  pathetic  or  miserable 
story  of  emotional  instability  behind  them. 
The  public  assumes  most  of  them  are  infants 
born  out  of  wedlock,  with  legal  releases  tidily 
arranged.  They  probably  are  the  most  numer- 
ous. The  campaign  to  reach  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  baby  early  enough,  and  counsel 
her  wisely  enough,  is  never-ending. 

"But  the  really  permanent  foster-home  pop' 
ulation  are  the  victims  of  divorce,  separation, 
mental  illness,  desertion,  illegitimacy— chil- 
dren whose  parents  can't  offer  a  home  but 
don't  surrender  them  either— children  of  all 
ages.  A  mother  may  leave  a  whole  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  with  her  county  welfare 
department  after  her  husband  deserts  her.  She 
has  a  glimmering  of  maternal  responsibility, 
so  she  makes  no  arrangements  for  releasing 
them.  She  may  visit  quite  frequently  for  the 
first  year,  once  or  twice  the  second,  and  for  a 
few  years  more  send  Christmas  cards.  By  the 
time  the  overworked,  understaffed  agency  re- 
alizes that  these  children  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  off  in  adoptive  homes,  she  has  disap- 
peared. Before  they  can  be  legally  freed  for 
adoption,  a  'diligent  search'  must  be  made  for 
her,  and  if  she  had  a  legal  husband  his  consent 
must  be  sought,  too,  whether  he  was  the  actual 
father  or  not.  All  this  takes  time  and  money 
and,  if  the  parents  are  actually  found,  great 
counseling  skill — all  things  most  child-caring 
agencies  are  short  on.  Meanwhile,  the  years 
have  slipped  by.  Her  children  are  older,  less 
appealing,  and  unless  just  the  right  foster 
homes  have  been  found,  are  probably  deeply 
troubled.  If  they  are  released,  who  is  going  to 
adopt  them?  We  need  many  more  couples 
like  the  Dexters." 

Tommy  came  to  the  Dexters  with  a  recur- 
ring dream  of  himself  in  a  coffin  being  lowered 
into  a  grave,  and  with  almost  no  emotional 
experience  of  mothering.  Yet  by  a  miracle 
that  is  almost  a  commonplace  among  adoptive 
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children,  he  seemed  to  know  what  he  had 
missed.  Mrs.  Dexter  says,  "'He  wanted  a  pair 
of  cowboy  boots  right  away,  and  he  didn't 
think  much  of  our  television  reception,  but 
that  night  when  I  put  him  to  bed  he  pulled  me 
down  for  a  hug  and  a  kiss  as  though  he'd  been 
doing  it  all  his  life.  The  next  day  he  hardly  let 
me  out  of  his  sight." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter  took  him  to  a  movie 
soon  after  he  arrived,  and  before  the  family 
left  Mrs.  Dexter  stepped  into  their  downstairs 
powder  room  to  put  on  her  lipstick  and  hat. 
When  she  came  out.  Tommy  went  in,  shut  the 
door,  and  stayed  so  long  that  they  called  to 
him  to  hurry.  He  finally  came  out  made  up 
with  Mrs.  Dexter's  powder,  lipstick  and  rouge. 
He  told  them,  "I'm  so  ugly.  I  wanted  to  look 
pretty  like  mommy." 

Mrs.  Dexter  says,  "After  that,  we'd  kid  him 
about  being  handsome.  We  got  him  a  haircut 
quick  and  taught  him  to  comb  it  back,  and 
when  he'd  come  in  we'd  say,  'Who's  that 
handsome  boy?' " 

The  story  of  Tommy's  unfolding  is  a  long, 
slow  one.  There  were  early  reports  of  shoving 
and  picking  on  younger 
children  at  school.  There 
was  open  jealousy  of  a 
younger,  slighter  cousin. 
Mrs.  Dexter  says, 
"Food!  Food  was  a  ter- 
rific thing  to  him.  If  we 
took  him  visiting  and 
there  was  a  dish  of  nuts, 
he'd  just  grab  a  handful. 
Hc.v////catslikca  horse." 
Yet  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival. Tommy's  worker 
wrote,  after  one  of  her 
infrequent,  tactful  visits, 
"Tommy  looks  differ- 
ent. He  is  more  and 
more  childlike  instead 
of  like  an  old  man.  He  is 
now  able  to  lose  at  check- 
ers without  trying  to 
cheat,  though  he  still  de- 
lights when  he  can  win." 

Mrs.  Dexter  says. 
"He  could  talk  about 
things  more  easily  than 
wc  could.  He'd  say, 
'You  teach  me  about 
mothers,  I'll  teach  you 
about  boys.'  I  never  had 
to  tell  him  rules  about 
manners  more  than 
once.  He  was  grateful  to 
learn."  Never  once  has 
she  or  Mr.  Dexter  ex- 
perienced any  hostility 
directed  at  them.  When 
asked  if  Tommy  has  ever,  in  a  temper,  said  he 
was  sorry  they  adopted  him,  she  looks  almost 
frightened  that  a  relationship  so  important  to 
both  sides  can  be  so  misunderstood,  and  she 
says,  "Oh  no,  never."  It  was  almost  a  year 
before  Mrs.  Dexter  dared  deal  him  a  maternal 
smack,  partly  out  of  fear  of  raising  such  hos- 
tility. "But  then  one  day  I  got  exasperated  at 
him — I  can't  even  remember  what  about — and 
I  hit  him  on  the  cheek.  He  sailed  out  the  door 
and  got  on  his  bike  and  rode  off.  By  that  time 
I  was  crying;  I  didn't  know  whether  I'd  ever 
see  him  again.  He  came  back  in  an  hour — just 
walked  in  naturally— and  1  told  him  I'd  figured 
he  was  pretty  mad  at  me.  "Oh  no,  mommy,'  he 
said,  'that's  what  mothers  are  supposed  to 
do.' " 

Tommy  is  now  eleven,  and  legally  and  for- 
ever Tommy  Dexter.  He  has  filled  out  to  a 
handsome,  freckle-faced  boy  with  a  happy 
smile,  with  the  single  idiosyncrasy  that  he 
tends  to  boast  (sometimes  to  the  Dexters'  em- 
barrassment) about  almost  everything  his  par- 
ents do.  Although  he  started  out  behind  at 
school,  he  now  averages  B,  and  Mrs.  Dexter 
says,  "He's  smart;  he  admits  he  could  do  bet- 
ter if  he  worked  on  it."  He  still  works  extra 
hard  at  proving  himself  ("The  way  to  his  heart 
is  to  ask  him  to  do  something  special  for  you. 
Ask  him  to  dig  a  hole,  and  he'll  go  out  and  dig 
one  six  feet  deep"),  but  this  appealing  bounce 
and  courage  have  made  him  a  leader  in  his 
class.  Mrs.  Dexter  says,  "He  has  more  social 
life  than  we  do.  He's  just  all  boy.  Now  that 
he's  older,  he  can  talk  big-league  baseball  to 
my  husband  during  dinner  until  I  can  hardly 


understand  a  word  they're  saying."  She  smiles. 
"He  can  cry  now  tco.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's 
rather  softhearted.  He  bawls  in  front  of  tele- 
vision." 

On  the  momentous  day  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dexter  and  Tommy  drove  to  their  county  cap- 
ital to  get  their  final  adoption  papers.  Tommy 
could  hardly  contain  his  excitement.  "All  the 
way  in  the  car  he  was  saying  nice  things,  such 
as  'I'm  sure  glad  you  didn't  change  your  mind 
that  day  you  first  saw  me.  I'm  glad  I'm  your 
boy.'  It  was  a  hot  day  in  July,  and  when  we 
got  back  home  my  husband  sat  on  the  patio 
outside,  and  I  went  in  to  make  us  some  iced 
tea  to  celebrate.  When  I  came  out  my  husband 
motioned  to  me  to  be  quiet,  and  whispered, 
'Look  at  that  son  of  a  gun.'  I  looked  through 
the  living-room  picture  window,  and  there  was 
Tommy,  thinking  no  one  was  watching,  turn- 
ing in  circles  all  over  the  room.  He  had  his 
arms  out,  and  he  was  spinning  these  circles. 
He  was  just  dancing  for  joy." 

Back  at  CAS,  Mrs.  Stemau  is  sure  that,  un- 
til all  the  states  have  raised  their  standards  of 
public  care,  the  small, 
private  agency,  with  i^s 
highly  qualified  workers 
and  the  time  to  take 
pains  with  each  child, 
makes  a  large  contribu- 
tion. CAS  was  begun 
by  women  who  saw  a 
sore  in  the  community 
and  tried  to  better  it 
and    this    spirit  stil 
moves  the  130  men  anc 
women  who  serve  or 
its  board  and  its  fou 
committees.    Some  o 
them   are  "volunteer' 
parents,  giving  $600 
year  apiece  to  the  mair 
tenance  of  a  child  v 
a  foster  home;  other 
contribute  time  in  thi 
pediatric  department 
Forty-three  per  cent  0{ 
CAS's  budget  come 
from  private  contribu 
tions  raised  by  its  com 
mittees.  (Another  20  pe 
cent  comes  from  appeal 
to  the  public.  Only 
per  cent  comes  fror 
city  and  county  welfar 
funds.)  The  board 
thusiastically  endorse 
the  tough  assignment 
and  high  standards  Mn 
Sternau  and  her  sta 
set  for  themselves.' 
One  of  these  tough  assignments  is  to  expan 
CAS's  counseling  services  to  unwed  mother 
perhaps  the  best  hope  of  preventing  futui 
stranded  children.  Meanwhile,  its  service  t 
hard-to-place  children  continues.  Last  ye; 
CAS  placed  97  children,  of  whom  59  were  ' 
this  twilight  zom ,"  and  it  is  now,  with  the  he 
of  a  special  grant,  assisting  a  larger  chil 
caring  agency  in  looking  among  its  foster  ch 
dren  for  those  who  might  be  adoptable. 

Scenes  such  as  three-year-old  Billy's  plac 
ment  day  are  fortunately  frequent  occurrenc 
at  CAS.  Billy  is  all  dressed  up  in  new  clothe 
but  his  round,  rosy  face  looks  anxious  as  he 
carried  to  the  elevator  in  the  arms  of  the  lac 
he  met  just  yesterday,  and  he  is  calling  for  1 
foster  mother.  The  nice  lady,  who  looks  on  tl 
verge  of  tears  herself,  jiggles  him  up  and  dew 
and  says  hopefully,  "I'm  your  new  momm 
See  the  pretty  earrings!"  Beside  her  is  her  hb 
band,  looking  a  little  sheepish,  a  child's  su 
case  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  a  crammi 
paper  bag  with  a  small  hoop  sticking  out  tl 
top.  Although  Billy  is  still  calling  for  his  fost 
mother  as  the  elevator  descends,  the  CAS  st; 
is  pretty  sure  things  will  work  out  quickly,  f 
Billy  is  only  three.  His  capacity  for  learning 
love  is  still  green. 

Less  fortunate  is  Nicky,  who  has  been 
two  foster  homes,  an  institution,  and  now  is 
a  CAS  boarding  home.  When  he  was  young 
he  dismembered  dolls,  and  when  a  kinc 
worker  once  asked  if  he  would  like  a  momr 
and  daddy  of  his  own,  he  said  quickly, 
better  not  be  mean  ones."  "Did  you  ever  ha 
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TH[  i/IOMENT 
CLEARLy 

By  IMAXINE  W.  KUNIIN 

The  pipes  thump  in  the  still 
house. 

A  mouse  seratehew  I>ehin<l  iho 
stair. 

I  hear  the  rise  and  fall  of 

sleepinf!  rhil«lren 
< '.alihrutin;;  the  <|uiet  and  the 
u\(ihl. 

Write,  sa\  inp  this  much  clearly 
Nearl\  all,  this  is  nearly  all. 
The  small  sounds  of  growing, 

the  impr<'.ss 
Of  unarrested  time,  raising 
The  prize«l  moment. 

And  this  is  ours. 
Love  moves  ahout,  op<'nin<r  the 
<loors. 
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Clean  and  shine  pots  fester- 
have  more  time  for  family  fun... 


Spend  less  time  in  the  kitchen— 
enjoy  more  precious  moments  with  your  family 


fig  clean  and  shine  in  ^  the  time! 

There's  special  soap  wi+h  JeiA/elerS  Polfeh  in  every  pad ! 

Your  pans  never  had  it  so  clean,  so  bright,  so  fast!  Tighter-knit 
Brillo  Soap  Pads  are  filled  with  exclusive  polishing  soap.  They 
lift  off  sticky  scorch,  bring  back  "like  new"  shine  .  .  .  proof  that 
your  pans  are  really  clean.  Only  Brillo  guarantees  results.  You  get 
a  new  utensil  free  if  Brillo  fails  to  clean!  Brillo  Soap  Pads  (red 
box)  soap-filled  metal  fiber  pads.  Brillo  Cleanser  (green  box)  pads 
plus  a  cake  of  polishing  soap. 


THRIFTIER! 
5, 12  and  20  pad  boxes! 


Brillo  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Speed  up  more  clean-up  jobs  with  Brillo! 


Whitewalls 


Glass  Ovenware  Paint  Spatters  Stove  Burners,  Ovens. 
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the  first  microwave  gas  range! 

i 


Most  exciting, 

versatile  gas  range 
today  with  EquaFlo 
Baking  Oven,  plus 
a  new  giant  second 
oven  witti  MicroRay  — 
the  ceramic  burner 
that  brings  you  true 
microwave  cooking. 
Faster,  cleaner,  cooler. 


cooks  twice  as  fast  with  half  the  gas 


Steaks  broil  in  lialf  the  time,  sear  quick- 
ly, sealing  in  natural  juices  and  food 
values,  cutting  spatter  and  drip  by  50%! 


FREE! 


Entire  meals  cook  with  new  coolness, 
cleanness.  Gas  consumption  and  time 
are  cut  as  much  as  one-half! 


Only  Hardwick  has  it! 


Hardwick  Stove  Company,  Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Rush  me  your  full-color  folder  describing  the  exciting 
new  MicroRay  Gas  Range. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


.STATE- 
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a  mommy  and  daddy  who  were  mean  to  you?" 
the  worker  asked,  and  Nicky  answered,  "I 
hid  under  the  bed." 

Nicky  is  a  handsome  boy,  with  flashing 
brown  eyes,  but  he  has  three  strikes  against 
him.  He  is  half  Indian  (his  mother,  where- 
abouts unknown,  is  Canadian),  he  is  ten,  and 
he  is  a  seriously  disturbed  little  boy. 

Nicky  overeats.  He  is  disruptive  at  school, 
cannot  concentrate  on  schoolwork,  and,  as  his 
foster  mother  says,  "Some  days  he  can't  spell 
'is.' "  Once,  driving  across  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  with  his  worker,  he  told  her,  "I 
wish  I  could  jump  off  here  and  kill  myself." 

His  new  foster  mother,  Mrs.  Maratos,  is  all 
on  his  side.  CAS  speaks  of  its  foster  mothers 
as  "our  real  heroines,"  and  Mrs.  Maratos  has 
been  one  of  them  for  fifteen  years.  She  has  had 
children  come  and  go,  and  she  freely  admits 
that  Nicky  is  the  next  to  worst  (although  she 
likes  to  point  out  that  the  worst  has  turned  out 
very  well).  Nicky  has  set  two  small  fires  in  her 
kitchen,  and  went  through  an  entire  summer 
doing  things  that  would  challenge  her  to  send 
him  back  to  the  institution.  He  didn't  want  to 
go  back,  but  he  had  to  make  sure  his  security 
was  unlimited.  Now  he,  like  Tommy  in  his 
early  days,  does  not  like  her  out  of  his  sight. 
"He  asks  me  forty  times  a  day  if  I  love  him. 
He's  always  with  us.  If  I  haven't  noticed  him 
for  ten  minutes,  he'll  slam  something  on  the 
table,  or  accidentally  step  on  my  toes.  He's  al- 
ways kissing— just  like  a  St.  Bernard  puppy. 
He  notices  everything  I  wear,  and  every  time  I 
change  my  hair.  And  yet,  you  know — a  lot  of 


■nn<>  

\  iiioiisf  soral 

stair. 
I  hfur  tlif  ris 
sU't'pin^  t 
( 'allltruting  I 

ni^ilit. 
Write,  saviiT 


'Tommy  looks  oiTter- 
ent.  He  is  more  and 
more  childlike  instead 
of  like  an  old  man.  He  is 
now  able  to  lose  at  check- 
ers without  trying  to 
cheat,  though  he  still  de- 
lights when  he  can  win." 
' '  -     Hex'cr  says. 

times  I  come  up  against  an  empty  place  in  him 
and  I  have  a  feeling  he  doesn't  really  care. 
About  anybody,  even  himself.  I  just  wish  he'd 
get  fond  of  the  dog— get  fond  of  .vwwcthing." 

CAS  places  no  children  in  adoptive  homes 
until  it  is  sure  they  are  capable  of  responding 
to  love,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Gillman,  CAS's  con- 
sulting psychiatrist,  has  recently  given  his 
opinion,  based  on  tests,  that  Nicky  is  not.  CAS 
has  now  given  up  the  thought  of  an  adoptive 
home  for  Nicky,  and  hopes  to  arrange  long- 
term  psychotherapy  for  him  instead.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  spend  all  his  years  until  sixteen  or 
eighteen  as  a  public  dependent.  His  stability 
as  an  adult  after  that  would  be  highly  specula- 
tive. Nicky  was  three  when  he  was  finally  re- 
moved from  his  mother  on  a  neglect  charge; 
four  in  his  first  foster  home,  where  it  was  later 
found  he  was  physically  abused.  He  was  nine, 
and  making  little  headway  in  an  institution, 
when  CAS  found  him.  Those  concerned  for 
him  now  cannot  help  speculating  how  much 
psychic  pain  would  have  been  spared  if  he 
could  have  been  adopted  anywhere  during  his 
first  four  years. 

When  a  child  is  given  a  home,  as  Tommy 
was,  before  he  is  too  hurt  to  respond  in  a 
wholesome  manner,  the  rewards  are  immeas- 
urable. Tommy  danced  for  joy.  Mrs.  Dexter 
speaks  of  her  and  her  husband's  far  richer 
family  life.  Shortly  before  Tommy's  adoption 
papers  were  signed,  the  CAS  worker  paid  her 
last  official  call  on  the  Dexters,  and  made  a 
final  entry  in  Tommy's  case  history:  "Mrs. 
Dexter  took  on  a  very  big  job,  and  must  have 
had  a  lot  of  anxiety  at  times  as  to  whether  she 
could  do  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  has  worked 
through  something  and  has  found  it  utterly 
satisfying.  Something  lovely  has  come  into 
this  woman's  face." 

The  Dexters  have  now  applied  to  CAS  for  a 
daughter.  Although  she  no  longer  needs  the 
old  friendly,  confidential  talks  with  her  CAS 
worker,  Mrs.  Dexter  still  drops  into  the  offices 
occasionally  to  prod  things  along.  She  tells 
Miss  Hicks,  "It's  all  right  with  us  if  she  has 
straight  hair,  freckles,  and  teeth  that  need 
straightening.  I  think  I  could  be  more  tender 
to  a //o/»<'/v  little  girl."  end 


Serve  it  hot  and  hearty— Herb-Ox  Instant 
Bouillon  and  Seasoning  makes  one  of  the 
most  delicious  soups  you  ever  sipped! 
One  level  teaspoon  is  equal  to  one  cube 
of  your  old  favorite,  Herb-Ox  Bouillon. 

Wonderful  too  for  giving  extra  flavor 
and  zest  to  quiCk-dish  meals.  Just  sprinkle 
it  on  — to  your  taste.  It's  so  easy  — and  it 
makes  your  food  taste  terrific! 

Save  time— save  work !  Get  new  Herb- 
Ox  Instant  Bouillon  and 
Seasoning. 

FREE:  Helpful  Herb-Ox 
Recipe  booklet.  Write  to 
Dept.Zl,  Pure  Food  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Mamaroneck, 
New  York. 


INSTANT  BOUILLON  AND  SEASONING 


Unequalled  Salad 
Appeal— when  you 
add  Pompeian 
Olive  Oil  to  your 
favorite  dressing! 
Flavorful,  delicious. 
Pure  virgin  imported- 
first  press  only 
of  choicest  olives. 
Best  in  U.  S.  A.! 


CLOTHS 

STYLING  AND  QUALITY 

There  is  a  RITZ  Cloth  for  every  house- 
hold cleaning  purpose  at  your  leading 
local  department  or  hardware  store. 
Write  for  nearest  source.        ^.^^  « 


JOHN  RITZENTHALER. 

73  Franklin  St.,N.r.13 


WHEREIL  I  GET  THE  CASH?" 

How  many  times  tiave  you  asked  yourself 
that  question  when  you  are  faced  with 
household  expenses  that  have  to  \>e  met?  We 
would  hke  to  suggest  an  answer  that  can  mean 
increased  income  for  you. 

By  selling  magazine  subscriptions,  you  can 
earn  generous  commissions.  Many  of  our  rep- 
resentatives earn  more  than  $2.00  an  hour  in 
their  spare  time — and  you  can  do  the  same! 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal,  and  you  will  receive  our  offer  and  easy- 
to-follow  instructions. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
720  Independence  Square.  Philadelphia  S.  Penniylnnl* 
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"By  this  quidk-fe  dessert  idm-ioriM 


with 


LV'S  Finest  Fruits 


and  ARCHWAV  J^ZQ©  Style  Cookies 


RUIT  COCKTAIl 


IN  HIAVY  SYHUf 


Everyone  loves 
fruit  'n  cookies 
for  dessert . . . 
especially  when  the 
fruit  is  packed-fresh 
Stokely's  Finest,  and 
the  cookies  are  the  big, 
delicious  Archway  Home-Style 
kind!  Fix  a  "Smorgasbord" 
tray  of  fruit  and  cookies  tonight. 
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Bigger  Car 

or 

Better  Living 


WIN  a  too  big,  too  costly  car 
deprive  your  family  of  things 
you  want  and  need? 

by  GEORGE  ROMNEY 

President,  American  Motors  Corporation 

Perhaps  you  and  your  family  have  been 
planning  for  a  very  special  vacation,  or 
a  new  kitchen,  or  a 
youngster's  college 
education.  If  you  are 
finding  it  difficult  to 
put  the  money  aside, 
it  may  not  be  the 
high  cost  of  food 
and  other  essentials 
so  much  as  the  high 
cost  of  driving  a  big  car.  Most  models  of 
so-called  "low-priced"  makes  cost  much 
more  than  $1,000  a  year  in  depreciation, 
insurance,  repairs,  etc.  Yet,  1959  models 
are  even  bigger  and  costlier  to  buy  and 
own. 

Rambler  Helps  You  Save 

Can  you  get  a 
1959  car  with 
family  room, 
yet  without  the 
burden  of  big- 
car  expenses? 
Yes,  the  compact  Rambler — with  big  car 
room,  small  car  economy — can  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  when  you  buy.  It  is 
even  thriftier  on  gas  than  before,  and  has 
the  highest  resale  value  of  all. 

other  Cars  Rambler 


;  6  Passengef  Room ; 

Inside,  Rambler  seats  six  adults  in 
comfort  (including  the  "middleman"). 
And,  because  Rambler  is  compact,  it  is 
easier  to  turn  and  park,  and  fits  your 
garage  with  room  to  spare. 

Rambler  Personalized  Comfort 

Rambler  alone  offers  sectional  sofa  front 
seats  that  glide  back  and  forth  individu- 
ally, with  reclining 
seatbacks  and  adjust- 
able headrests.  I  urge  "P^Jk^,/ 
you  and  your  husband 
to  visit  your  Rambler 
dealer,  and  examine 
this  fine  car  closely.  You  will  agree,  I 
believe,  that  Rambler  is  superior  in  im- 
portant ways  to  cars  costing  hundreds, 
even  thousands  of  dollars  more. 


"At  six  a  chilWs  preschool  convictions 

and  emotions  are  challenged.  He  must  learn  to  weigh 

the  opinions  of  outsiders  as  well  as  those  of  his  parents." 


CHARLES  HARB 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 


Tlie  world 
w  idens  for  the 
school-age 
child 

Rv  HKN.IAMIN  SPOCK.  M.I). 


He  questions,  may  rebel.  "Parents  don't  know  all  the  answers!' 


After  the  ago  of  six  or  seven  a  child's 
ii  interests  and  drives  change  surpris- 
ingly. He  formerly  spent  most  of  his 
waking  hours  directly  copying  adult  ac- 
tivities. A  boy  pushed  toy  cars  around 
the  floor,  rode  his  tricycle  as  if  he  were  a 
fireman,  pretended  his  wagon  was  a 
trailer  truck,  built  skyscrapers  and  bridges 
with  blocks  or  boxes.  When  he  got  into 
dramatic  family  play  he  wanted  to  be 
the  father  and  gave  a  pretty  good  imita- 
tion of  his  own  father's  behavior.  A  girl 
spent  a  good  part  of  her  time  imitating 
the  activities  of  her  mother— right  do^n 
to  her  tone  of  voice  and  the  curl  of  her 
little  linger  when  lifting  a  teacup. 

f-roni  the  age  of  six,  a  child  of  course 
spends  most  of  his  daylight  hours  in 
school.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  wonder 
why  this  age  was  chosen,  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  where  there  are 
schools?  It's  not  because  children  can't 
be  taught  many  many  things  before  that 
age.  This  is  the  age  when  the  great  ma- 
jority arc  ready  and  eager  to  understand 
and  to  use  impersonal,  abstract  sym- 
bols—numbers and  letters  particularly. 
This  requires  a  certain  level  of  intelli- 
gence. It  requires  even  more  a  positive 
interest  in  such  impersonal  things.  To  be 
sure,  a  younger  child  is  interested  in  the 
number  of  his  socks  and  in  recognizing 
the  letters  that  spell  his  name,  but  these 
are  very  concrete  matters  that  have  a 
personal  significance  to  him.  In  the 
school  years,  numbers  and  letters  and 
maps  and  diagrams  become  not  only 
comprehensible  but  fascinating  in  them- 
selves—just because  they  are  abstrac- 
tions. 

There  are  many  other  matters  not  so 
unreal  but  still  quite  impersonal  that  be- 
come absorbing  interests  in  the  early 
school  years:  how  machines  work,  how 
plants  grow,  how  the  earth  was  made. 

Whom  is  the  school-age  child  trying  to 
pattern  himself  after?  As  far  as  you  can 
see  on  the  surface,  the  boy  is  much  less 
interested  in  imitating  his  father.  Instead, 
he  is  striving  to  be  like  the  other  kids  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  can  still  remember 
at  seven  no  longer  wanting  the  even-all- 
over  haircut  my  father  had  always  or- 
dered for  me.  I  wanted  the  regular-guy 
style  of  1910:  clippered  right  down  to 
the  white  scalp  all  around,  and  a  thick 
thatch  on  top,  which  we  all  tried  to  train 


into  a  "pompadour"  by  going  to  bed  in 
skullcaps  made  from  the  tops  of  our 
mothers'  black  cotton  stockings. 

When  a  mother  buys  a  new  suit  for  a 
four-year-old.  he's  all  eagerness  to  try  it 
on.  And  when  she  beams  on  him,  be- 
cause he  looks  so  cute  in  it,  he  beams  too. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  her  taste — in 
suits  and  in  boys — is  impeccable.  But 
when  a  mother  brings  home  a  new  suit 
for  an  eight-year-old  he's  more  apt  to 
scowl  suspiciously  before  he's  even  seen 
it.  He's  so  sure  that  boys'  taste  is  the  op- 
posite from  adults'  taste  that  he  half  as- 
sumes the  suit  his  mother  has  bought  him 
will  make  a  monkey  of  him  with  the  gang. 

He  prefers  old  clothes  (they  are  tried 
and  true)  and  he  prefers  to  wear  them 
messy.  He  balks  and  argues  against  wash- 
ing his  hands,  brushing  his  hair,  taking  a 
bath,  as  if  these  acts  were  painful  or 
dishonorable. 

Children  in  the  preschool  years  make 
an  earnest  attempt  to  copy  their  parents' 
table  manners.  After  six  or  seven  they 
often  look  as  if  they  are  trying  to  see 
how  much  crudeness  they  can  get  away 
with.  They  sprawl  over  the  table,  guzzle 
their  soup  and  kick  the  leg  of  the  chair. 

Very  young  children  strive  to  copy 
their  parents'  diction  and  vocabulary. 
They  feel  proud  when  they  borrow  big 
adult  words  whose  meaning  they  don't 
yet  understand.  That's  being  grown  up. 
In  the  school  years  they  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  using  precocious  words. 
Now  the  aim  is  to  pick  up  the  words 
which  their  contemporaries  use  and  which 
parents  disapprove  of,  whether  or  not 
the  meaning  is  exactly  understood.  Bad 
words  are  most  relished.  But  if  a  child 
doesn't  dare  use  these  at  home — even 
experimentally — he  will  ostentatiously 
and  defiantly  use  the  word  "ain't"  as  if 
to  say,  "You  can't  keep  me  in  innocence 
any  longer.  I'm  finding  out  at  last  how 
they  talk  in  the  big  rough  world." 

Play  becomes  increasingly  impersonal 
too.  No  more  playing  house — no  more 
playing  mommy  and  daddy.  The  only 
kinds  of  people  left  in  games  are  teams 
of  cops  and  robbers  or  cowboys  and 
Indians.  What  count  now  are  skills,  and 
rules,  not  the  human  drama.  Most  typical 
are  games  like  rope  skipping,  hopscotch, 
jacks,  mumble-the-peg,  which  are  utterly 
impersonal. 


Children  are  now  apt  to  develop  sev- 
eral irritating  habits.  These  vary  from 
child  to  child  and  from  season  to  season: 
leaving  open  doors  that  are  meant  to  be 
closed,  slamming  doors  that  should  be 
closed  gently,  drumming  on  the  table, 
dropping  the  coat  always  in  the  middle 
of  the  living-room  floor,  scratching  the 
scalp,  picking  the  nose,  belching  loudly 
and  often  without  other  evidence  of  indi- 
gestion. These  drive  a  parent  mad;  but 
no  matter  how  frequently  and  firmly  they 
correct  the  child,  he  always  acts  surprised 
or  mistreated,  as  if  he  felt  quite  innocent. 
He  is  innocent  as  far  as  his  conscious 
intentions  are  concerned,  but  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  can  be  that  irritating  by 
accident. 

A  child  in  the  school  years  will  try  to 
use  the  authority  of  adults  outside  the 
home — such  as  teachers — when  he  feels 
like  arguing  against  his  parents.  "Miss 
Huckley  says  we  don't  need  to  wear  snow 
pants  until  after  Christmas."  "Miss 
Huckley  says  the  sky  isn't  really  blue — 
it's  black."  A  boy  asks  his  doctor  father, 
"Which  are  bigger,  red  blood  cells  or 
white  blood  cells?"  The  father  falls  into 
the  trap  of  thinking  he  is  being  asked  for 
information  and  is  pleased.  He  says, 
"White  blood  cells  are  larger."  The  boy 
replies  with  a  tone  of  voice  in  which 
belligerence  is  barely  covered  by  polite- 
ness, "Oh  no,  they're  not.  Red  blood 
cells  are  larger- our  science  teacher  says 
so." 

Some  of  these  quotes  from  outside 
authorities  are  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
trying  to  gain  privileges  or  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  be  dressed  differently  from  other 
children.  But  the  topic  and  the  tone  of 
voice  often  show  that  the  real  purpose  is 
to  prove  that  the  parents  don't  know  all 
the  answers.  I  don't  think  the  child  is  as 
much  interested  in  putting  the  parents  in 
their  place  for  their  own  good  as  he  is 
in  convincing  himself  that  they  aren't  the 
final  authority.  He  senses  that  if  he  is  to 
continue  to  grow  up  and  become  an  in- 
dependent, co-operative  citizen,  he  must 
learn  to  weigh  the  opinions  of  outsiders.^ 
To  be  free  to  do  that  he  has  first  to  out-' 
grow  his  early-childhood  idea  that  his 
parents  are  the  wisest  people  in  the 
world;  in  fact,  the  only  ones  whose 
knowledge  needs  to  be  considered  at  all. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  33 


Soothing  ais  Slumber 


NEW -A  RICH,  FLOWING  CREAM.  Johnson's  Baby  Liquid  Cream  provides  complete 
skin  protection  with  one  application.  Soothes,  softens,  sweetens  and  cleans  baby's  delicate  skin. 

...  Not  oily.  Not  greasy.  Gently  antiseptic.  In  a  new  squeeze  bottle  The  newest 

achievement  in  baby  care  from  the  most  trusted  name  in  baby  products.  ^'of^H'U?11.c4^t5'^l41i'Dn 
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HINTS  COLLECTED  BY  MRS.  DAN  GERBER.  MOTHER  OF  FIVE 
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What's  Your  Line? 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when  mothers  appear  on  TV  pro- 
grams, they  sound  apologetic  when  they  identify  themselves  as 
housewives  and  mothers?  Apologize!  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  career  so  rewarding  as  motherhood.  Being  a  mother  enriches 
your  heart,  expands  your  horizon,  lifts  your  dreams  above  the 
humdrum.  What  other  job  pays  such  rich  dividends  in  love? 
National  Baby  Week-AprW  25  to  May  2.  What  better  time  to 
remind  ourselves  that  a  "baby  is  the  Future,  snuggled  in  a 
bootee  . . .  our  link  to  Eternity,  hiding  under  a  bonnet."' 


Nutritious  Small-fry  Favorites 

1.  For  babies  about  to  start  on  cereal:  Gerber  Cereal  Quads. 
This  handy,  4-in-one  package  contains  small-size  boxes  of  Rice 
Cereal,  Barley,  Oatmeal  and  Mixed  Cereal  —  all  vitamin-and- 
mineral-enriched  —  all  ready  to  serve  with  formula  or  milk. 

2.  Popular  as  you  please  with  th(;  (;rib  set!  Gerber  .Strained 
Chicken  is  a  "little  gourmet"  delicacy  with  a  big  nutritional 
bonus  in  body-building  protein.  Made  from  selected,  inspected 
Armour  chickens,  it  s  specially  processed  to  preserve  true- 
chicken  flavor  and  the  utmost  in  nutritive  values.  Most  of  the 
coarse  tissue  is  removed  so  even  tiny  babies  can  digest  it  with 
ease.  Like  the  other  7  delicious  (Berber  .Strained  Meats,  it's  pure 
meat  —  nothing  added.  P.  .S.  Toddler  in  the  house?  You'll  want 
to  try  the  new  (ierber  Junior  Chicken  .  .  ,  suitably 
textured  for  tots  with  teeth. 


The  Whys  of  Cries 


A  wise  mother  1  know  says  that  crying  is  a  perfectly  natural 
part  of  a  baby's  life.  It's  baby's  way  oi  telling  you  he  s  hungry, 
needs  bubbling,  a  fresh  diaper  or  a  change  of  position.  These 
things  can  be  remedied  promptly.  But  sometimes  baby  will  fuss 
for  no  apparent  reason  at  all.  If  you  can't  quite  determine  just 
what  it  is  that  baby  wants,  cuddling  and  rock-a-bying  are  still 
among  the  best  cheer-uppers  I  know. 


Vitamin  C  . .  .a  Daily  Necessity 

Since  vitamin  C  cannot  be  stored  in  the  body,  your  baby  needs 
a  daily  ration  of  it  for  sound  gums  and  body  tissues.  You  ll  find 
Gerber  Strained  Orange  Juice  or  Apple  Juice  the  pleasant, 
digestible  way  to  give  baby  this  important  vitamin.  The  Orange 
Juice  is  rich  in  natural  vitamin  C:  the  Apple  Juice  is  fortified 
with  vitamin  C.  Both  are  pasteurized  for  baby's  protection. 
Older  babies  will  enjoy  Gerber  Strained  Orange  Pineapple  or 
Pineapple  Grapefruit  —  also  fortified  with  vitamin  C. 


Ideas  to  "toy  with."  Along  about  3  months,  when  baby's  vision 
begins  to  sharpen,  "lool<  toys"  that  move  are  a  joy  to  behold.  A 
gently  swinging  mobile  above  his  crib,  a  gay  balloon  tied  to  his 
playpen,  or  a  spinning  pinwheel  attached  to  the  carriage  will 
enchant  a  contented  baby,  often  quiet  a  cranky  one. 


P.  S.  from  Dan  Gerber 

"30  years  ago,  when  we  started  making  baby  foods,  our  primary 
purpose  was  to  prepare  more  nourishing  baby  foods  than  we 
could  at  home.  That  purpose  still  holds  true  today,  and  nothing 
is  left  to  chance  where  your  baby's  nourishment  is  concerned. 
Through  the  development  of  special  processing  methods,  we 
are  able  to  preserve  a  high  degree  of  natural  food  values. 
Moreover,  all  Gerber  Baby  Foods  are  subjected  to  28  tests  to 
insure  quality  and  the  utmost  in  nutritive  values." 


Gerber 


BABIES 
ARE  OUR 
BUSINESS... 
OUR  ONLY 
BUSINESS! 


BABY  FOODS 


■■^^^^H^^^^^l  5  CEREALS  ■  OVER  90  STRAINED  a 
FREMONT.  MICHIGAN  JUNIOR  FOODS.  INCLUDING  MEATS 
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GIFTED 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  30 

What  happens  to  the  romantic  attachments 
to  parents?  You  can  see  most  boys  pulling 
back  from  their  mothers  after  the  age  of  six. 
They  become  less  willing  to  be  kissed  and 
rinally  they  balk  altogether,  at  least  in  public. 
The  thought  of  the  mother  in  any  romantic 
connection  becomes  objectionable.  A  father 
told  me  of  a  discussion  in  his  family  about 
what  name  to  give  to  a  boat  they  were  getting. 
He  himself  eventually  suggested  the  endearing 
nickname  by  which  he  called  his  wife.  The 
ten-year-old  son  promptly  made  a  loud  retch- 
ing noise,  as  if  he  were  about  to  vomit. 

Some  boys  at  six  and  seven  continue  to 
talk  about  their  special  girl  friends  of  their 
own  age.  But  a  great  majority,  by  nine  or  ten, 
protest  loudly  against  the  whole  female  sex. 
They  call  girls  silly,  disgusting.  They  groan 
when  they  have  to  see  a  preview  glimpse  of  a 
love  story  in  the  movies.  Of  course  they  pro- 
test too  much.  Under  the  scorn  there  is  obvi- 
ously positive  interest- still,  but  it  is  certainly 
strongly  repressed. 

How  do  all  these  aspects  of  the  six-to- 
twelve-year-old  fit  together?  Freud  found  the 
meaning  during  his  lifelong  work  in  the  psy- 
choanalysis of  patients, 
and  it  has  been  well  con- 
firmed by  others.  A  boy's 
intense  attachment  to  his 
mother  in  three-,  four-, 

ive-year-old  periods  is 
beset  with  difficulties.  It 
creates  feelings  of  ri- 
valry with  his  beloved 
father,  which  he  assumes 
his  father  reciprocates, 
and  this  frightens  him. 
At  the  same  age  he  mis- 
interprets the  meaning 

,)f  the  physical  difference 

x'tween  boys  and  girls 

uul  fears  that  he  might 

osc  his  own  penis,  per- 

laps  as  punishment  for 

ex  play  or  for  his  wish 

0  supplant  his  father. 
ic  represses  these  anxie- 
ies  into  his  unconscious 
lind.  But  they  eventu- 
lly  get  so  disturbing  that 
|ie  romantic  feelings  for 
|is  mother  lose  their  pos- 

1  ive,  pleasant  aspect  and 
|;come  uncomfortable; 

wants  to  avoid  them 
|id  forget  them. 
This  turning  of  posi- 
/e  feelings  into  nega- 

|/e  feelings,  because  of  painful  associations, 
kes  place  in  other  situations  and  age  periods 
lo.  You  may  remember  some  food  that  you 
[eviously  loved  and  then  became  disgusted 
th,  because  you  became  ill  once  soon  after 
Iting  it. 

[Of  course  a  boy  continues  to  love  his  mother 
:ply  as  comforter,  protector,  guide.  He  just 
hses  that  he  has  to  give  up  the  special 
jiming  for  her  that  implies'competition  with 
father. 

I'^reud  called  this  renunciation  (around  the 
of  six)  the  resolution  of  the  Oedipus 
inplex.  He  named  the  stage  from  then  until 
beginning  of  adolescence  the  latency  pe- 
Id,  in  the  sense  that  the  romantic  and  sexual 
ves,  which  played  such  a  vital  part  in  the 
[id's  emotional  growth  between  the  ages  of 
and  six,  are,  for  the  time  being,  largely 
:ssed. 

I  it  the  slowing  down  of  one  aspect  of 
dslopment  is  the  very  means  of  fostering 
0  :rs.  There  is  lots  of  evidence  that  the 
d's  renunciation  of  his  intense,  personal 

Ijtion  to  his  parent  frees  his  mind  for 
lemic  learning.  It  makes  all  the  subjects 
t    are  studied  in  school  particularly  wel- 
e  just  because  they  are  impersonal, 
jt  the  readiness  for  academic  learning  is 
part  of  the  story.  The  transformation  of 
■ests— in  the  latency  period  and  after- 
is  not  so  fundamental  or  complete  as 
ems  on  the  surface.  The  psychoanalyst, 
1  he  studies  the  dreams  and  thought  asso- 
jns  of  a  patient,  often  finds  connections 
le  unconscious  mind  between  curiosity 
t  science,  for  instance,  and  curiosity 


about  the  mysteries  of  sex  and  reproduction. 
Similarly  he  finds  that  the  drive  to  create  new 
inventions,  works  of  art  and  literature  may 
be  partly  derived  from  the  yearning  to  create 
children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  has 
always  said  that  the  creative  individual  "gives 
birth"  to  his  idea  or  project.  So  we  can  say 
that  the  noblest  things  that  man  has  thought 
and  made  are  partly  the  product  of  his  longing 
for  and  then  renunciation  of  his  beloved 
parent. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  spiritual, 
idealistic  and  chivalrous  aspects  of  human 
love.  If  there  were  no  Oedipal  period,  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhibitions  of  latency,  love  in  the 
sexual  sense  would  consist  of  a  succession  of 
brief  physical  attractions,  such  as  occur  in 
many  animals,  which  involve  no  particular 
tenderness,  no  devotion,  no  establishment  of 
family.  The  fact  that  a  boy's  first  intense  love 
is  for  his  mother,  who  is  vitally  important  to 
him  in  so  many  respects,  that  it  occurs  in  the 
stable  setting  of  the  devoted  family,  that  it 
imitates  the  admired  father's  love  of  the 
mother,  all  these  attributes  of  the  first  love  are 
what  impel  the  boy,  when  he  is  grown,  to 
channel  his  love  in  a 
similar  pattern.  But  if  he 
remained  throughout  the 
rest  of  life  as  in  love  with 
his  mother  as  he  was  at 
the  ages  of  three  and 
four,  he'd  never  be  able 
to  take  another  girl  very 
seriously.  (In  real  life 
we  see  an  occasional 
man  who  can  never  love 
any  woman  but  his 
mother  and  an  occa- 
sional girl  who  never 
finds  anyone  as  good  as 
daddy.)  So  if  the  child 
is  to  grow  up  whole, 
there  first  must  be  the 
love  and  then  it  must 
be  quenched. 

I  have  been  talking 
almost  exclusively  about 
the  boy  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  relationship 
with  his  mother.  But  the 
resolutionoftheOedipus 
complex  brings  a  shift  in 
his  relationship  with  his 
father  too.  Before,  his 
feelings  were  a  mixture 
of  almost  slavish  admi- 
ration and  considerable 
unconscious  fear.  Now, 
on  the  surface,  it  looks  very  much  as  though 
he  were  pulling  away  from  his  father,  as  from 
his  mother,  giving  him  up  as  a  model,  argu- 
ing with  him. 

But  when  we  look  more  deeply  into  his  feel- 
ings we  find  that  he  had  succeeded  so  well  in 
identifying  with  his  father  that  he  now  feels 
like  a  grown-up,  independent  man  of  the 
world  in  his  own  right.  He  doesn't  have  such 
an  intense  need  any  longer  to  look  constantly 
to  his  father  for  his  cues. 

This  transformation  recalls  the  old  saying, 
"If  you  can't  lick  him,  join  him."  From  now 
on  he  is  in  a  position  to  continue  to  learn 
from  his  father  in  a  more  selective,  man-to- 
man way,  and  at  the  same  time  to  learn  much 
more  about  the  outside  world  as  a  replica  of 
his  father. 

A  girl  comes  to  the  resolution  of  her 
Oedipus  complex,  too.  in  repressing  her  wish 
to  have  her  father  for  herself,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  uncomfortable  rivalry  with  her 
mother.  She  makes  a  more  thorough  identifi- 
cation with  her  mother  and  turns  her  interest 
to  the  less  personal  outside  world.  But  on 
the  average  the  shift  is  less  drastic  and  less 
complete  in  the  girl.  She  usually  doesn't  have 
to  be  quite  as  balky  and  messy  as  her  brother; 
she's  apt  to  find  less  fascination  than  he  in 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  science.  In  other 
words,  she  isn't  compelled  to  repress  so  vigor- 
ously her  personal  feelings,  and  this  shows  up 
quite  clearly  in  her  ability  still  to  express  affec- 
tion for  her  father  and  to  accept  it  from 
him. 


By  ELIZABETH  MCFARLAND 

The  oliildrcn  an<l  1  worked  all 

iiioriiii)^  to  make 
This  treiiiiiloiis,  sii^iary, 

<»verH roii^ht  cake. 
With  <-aii<lles  limp  from  a  hot 

little  hami 
And  i<-iii^  a  hit  more  pink 
than  we  planned. 

You  might  think  thai  even  a 

doll  eoiild  tix 
A  eake  from  a  modern  add- 

water  mix. 
You  might  think  our  cake  looks 

a  hit  niihalanced — 
But.  tiear,  love's  just  one  of 
those  l<»psided  talents! 


Dr  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest.-Ed. 


Today  she's  .  .  . 

The  fairest  of  them  all 


She's  a  princess  in  her  dreams  .  .  .  dressed 
for  the  part  by  Carter's  in  a  shorty  gown 
of  softest  cotton  knit,  blended  with  Dacron 
for  coolness  and  lasting  shape,  flowering 
with  lace.  Of  course,  it's  machine-wash- 
able, no-iron,  like  all  Carter's  cotton  knit 
sleepwear  and  underwear.  And  a  lovely  gift 
for  the  loveliest  princess  in  dreamland! 


ABOVEi  Cotton- Dacron  Shorty  Pajama.  Nylon 
neck  rufBe.  Pink,  aqua,  yellow.  3-16  yrs.  $3.00. 

RICHTi  Mother- Daughter  Block  Print  Shorty  Pa- 
jamas. Cotton  knit  terry.  Aqua,  pink,  yellow  print. 
3-16  yrs.  $3.00.  S-M-L,  $4.00. 


THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  CO-  NEEDHAM  HEIGHTS.  MASS. 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNA 


s  NEW. .  .It's  the  American 

. .  .designed  fbr  greater  beauty,  more 


This  beautiful,  brand-new  bathtub  was  designed  to  make 
bathing  more  relaxing,  more  pleasant  than  ever.  To  cradle 
you  in  soothing  comfort,  it  is  contour-shaped.  For  lazy  stretch- 
ing, it  is  long  and  roomy.  Yet  for  all  its  beauty  and  comfort 
this  new  American-Standard  bathtub  is  ever  so  practical. 

Notice  how  the  contour  shape  brings  the  back  of  the  tub 
close  to  you  for  easy-reach  cleaning.  Look  at  those  wide,  wide 
corner  ledges.  One  is  perfect  to  sit  on  when  bathing  the  chil- 
dren .  .  .  the  other  holds  all  sorts  of  bathing  accessories. 


The  simple,  restrained  design  of  this  modern  beauty  is 
highlighted  with  a  swept-back,  decorative  line  across  the  front. 
The  off-center  contour  of  the  bathtub  is  repeated  in  the  off- 
center  lavatory  with  wide  side  ledge. 

Picture  this  new  bathtub  in  your  home.  Everyone  will  love 
its  exciting  style.  Because  it  is  an  American-Standard  bathtub, 
it  is  made  of  cast  iron  with  a  thick  coating  of  gleaming  enamel 
in  six  decorator  colors  and  white.  And,  best  of  all,  it  costs  less 
than  you  think. 


FOR  MORE  LUXURIOUS  h.ithing  this  l)atlmib 
follows  a  small  new  diagonal  design 
that  gives  maxiiiuim  width  wheic  needed, 
niaximum  comfort  all  the  way.  For  more 
information  see  your  American-Standard  retailer, 
listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the  phone 
hook,  or  mail  the  coupon  helow. 

AMI  RICAN-STANDARD,  PLUMBING  A\D  HEATINC  DIVISIO.N, 

(o  W.  joth  St.,  New  York  i8.  N.  'S'. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD,  Dept.  PF,-J9,  39  W.  39th  Street,  New  York  18,  N  Y. 
Please  send  me  your  19r>9  Bathroom  Planning  Booklet.  I  enclose  10<  to  cover 
mailing.  I  am  modernizing  Q     I  am  building  Q 


Name- 
Street- 


City. 


-Zone- 


County- 


-State. 


IN  CAN>I><  SEND  TO:  AM C KION-STAN DAK D  PKODUCTI,  LTD.,  ItOI  DU  PONT 


STRtCT.  TOKONTO  4.  CANADA 


AMERICAN- .Standard  and  .Standard  *  are  trademirlM  of  I 
American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Cofporationl 


lAMERiCAN-^tandard 


PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  DIVISION 


standard  CONTOUR  bathtub 

omfbrtable  bathing,  easier  cieaning 


WAT,  iy:)V 


■ 

k  1 

...  is  the  uav  voii  will  describe  this  new  con- 
tub.  Lar!?c  enough  to  bathe  all  the  children  at 
"  let  a  he-man  take  a  relaxinsj  soak! 


CIEANING  IS  A  BREEZE  because  the  contour  shape  of  this 
new  bathtub  brings  the  l);ick  of  the  tub  within  easv  reach. 
No  more  stretching  and  straining  when  you  clean  the  tubl 


THE  OFF-CENTER  DESIGN  of  this  new  contour  l,,tl,i 
excitingly  different.  Vet  for  all  its  style  it  is  roomy,  n.o- 
vides  delightful  bathing  comfort. 
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roll  on 

ban 

roll  out 
doubt! 


•  •  • 


Today's  ban  rolls  on  the 
most  effective  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration! 


No  Doubt!  Han  naliy  kc  oi)s  you 
safe.  Ban  slops  odor  a  full  24  hours! 
Ban  checks  perspiration  round  the 
clock!  You  never  need  fear  embar- 
rassing perspiration  and  odor  again  I 
You  know  you're  safe  with  Ban. 


No  Doubt!  Ban  can't  irritate  any 
tyjK-  of  normal  skin.  Ban  can't  harm 
even  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  Ban 
lotion  is  really  effective,  yet  Ban's 
strength  is  gentle.  You  and  your 
clothes  are  always  safe  with  Ban. 


O] 

b£iiri| 


No  Doubt!  Ban  roll  -on  works 
best!  Ban's  unique,  patented  appli- 
cator always  rolls  on  the  right  amount 
of  deodorant  lotion — smoothly  and 
evenly  .  .  .  unlike  messy  creams, 
sprays,  sticks  and  imitation  roll-ons. 


22% 

MORE 
ACTIVE 
INGREDIENTS 


No  Doubt!  Ban  rolls  on  the  most 
effective  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration 
.  .  .  and  actually  22%  more  active 
ingredients  than  the  average  of  lead- 
ing deodorants.  Next  time,  buy  Ban! 


NOW  ban  in   2    sizes     '-i',''^®  Economy  qq^ 

Size  Size 


ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


ABBOT  MIU.V 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  Schau  ffler  will  discuss 
.some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAl  FFLER,  M.D. 


*'Afv  i'allitftitiii  lithf'H  ivi'r4'  ftil.  ifil  luml 
my  riniHfiil  or  liiifmlodef,  in  I  lie  course 
of  an  oitvriilioii .  Voir  /  have  lo.sl  my  liltlr 
nirl.  Clin  yon  miikv  il  ftossititr  for  me  to 
liin  i'  anolliiT  Imliy?" 

I hope  you  didn't  think  me  impertinent, 
Doctor — asking  your  secretary  to  al- 
low mc  extra  time  on  my  very  first  visit  to 
you.  I  thought  you  ought  to  be  warned  that 
my  problem  is  pretty  complicated.  I  have  a 
good  many  questions  for  you." 

The  doctor  had  been  impressed  by  his 
new  patient's  quiet  air  of  good  breeding.  Her 
low,  modulated  voice  added  to  the  favorable 
estimate  he  was  rapidly  forming. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  let  us  know  that, 
Mrs.  Wcller.  The  fact  is,  I  am  intrigued  by 
the  notes  my  secretary  has  just  given  me. 
You  arc  thirty-three  years  old,  you  have  al- 
ready had  two  children.  You  wish  to  consult 
me  about  the  possibility  of  having  another 
baby.  I  sense  a  good  deal  more  here  than  you 
told  my  secretary." 

"There  is.  Doctor,"  his  visitor  told  him. 
"It's  som-^thing  I've  never  told  even  my 
closest  friend.  Now  that  I'm  here,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  begin." 

Mrs.  Wellcr's  eyes  met  the  doctor's 
frankly,  but  he  could  see  that  she  was  deeply 
agitated. 

"In  that  case,  why  don't  you  just  begin  at 
the  beginning,  tell  me  the  story  in  your  own 
way?"  the  doctor  said  encouragingly.  "Trou- 
bles of  this  kind  are  one  of  my  chief  concerns, 
you  know."  He  settled  back  in  an  attitude  of 
relaxed,  though  attentive,  listening. 

"Thank  you.  Doctor.  You  do  make  one 
feel  at  ease,"  Mrs.  Weller  said  more  com- 
posedly. "Let  me  see.  I  suppose  it  really  be- 
gins when  my  husband  and  I  agreed,  as  soon 
as  we  became  engaged,  that  we  wanted  a 
good-sized  family.  I  was  an  only  child.  I  had 
always  longed  for  brothers  and  sisters.  Phil, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  five.  It's  a  par- 
ticularly close-knit,  devoted  family.  He 
wanted  his  children  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
experience. 

"We  got  off  to  a  fine  start.  A  fine  sturdy 
little  boy.  Two  years  later,  a  beautiful  little 
girl.  Some  months  after  that  I  missed  a  pe- 
riod. I  thought  I  was  pregnant  again.  But 
then  I  began  to  have  irregular  spells  of  bleed- 
ing. I  felt  quite  ill.  My  doctor — it  was  old 
Doctor  Colt — wanted  to  observe  me  for  a 
while.  But  maybe  I'm  giving  you  too  much 
detail.  Doctor?" 


'T 


"No,  no,  Mrs.  Weller.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  every  single  thing  that  has  any  impor 
tance  in  your  eyes." 

"Well,  briefly,  one  day  I  had  a  sudden 
sickening  pain  low  down  on  my  left  side.  I 
was  suffering  so  much  that  my  husband 
rushed  me  to  the  hospital.  As  soon  as  Doc- 
tor Colt  arrived,  he  ordered  me  into  surgery 
When  I  came  out  from  under  the  anesthetic, 
he  told  me  he  had  removed  a  growth.  Il 
wasn't  malignant,  there  was  nothing  t 
worry  about.  That  was  all  I  knew. 

"But  I  thought  that  both  Phil  and  Doctorl 
Coif  acted  peculiarly.  I  felt  that  something 
was  being  kept  from  me.  One  day  when  I 
was  in  Doctor  Colt's  office,  he  was  called  out| 
of  the  room.  My  case  record  was  on  his  desk 
I  suppose  it  was  very  bad  of  me,  but  I  read  it 
I  wanted  to  know.  That  was  my  first  intima 
tion  that — that  I  had  been  sterilized." 

"Sterilized!"  The  doctor  frowned.  "There 
must  have  been  a  reason.  Perhaps  the  growtl 
had  been  malignant  after  all,  or  could  Doc 
tor  Colt  perhaps  have  performed  a  hys- 
terectomy?" 

"No,  I  have  my  uterus  and  ovaries.  Th( 
'growth'  Doctor  Colt  removed  had  been  . 
tubal  pregnancy.  He  removed  that  tub 
along  with  the  embryo.  Then  he  cut  th( 
other  tube  to  prevent  me  from  having  an; 
more  babies.  There  was  something  in  thi 
record  about  a  'blighted  ovum,'  but  I  wass( 
horrified  to  learn  I  had  been  sterilized  tha 
that  part  didn't  register. 

"When  Doctor  Colt  came  back  into  thf 
room,  I  demanded  to  know  why  he  hai 
sterilized  me.  All  he  would  say  was  that  th( 
medical  indications  had  made  it  advisable 
When  I  asked  him  why  I  hadn't  been  con 
suited  first,  he  said  he  couldn't  have  antici 
pated  such  a  necessity;  he  sai'd  my  husbanc 
had  consented,  so  he  had  gone  aheac 
while  he  had  me  opened  up  and  undei 
anesthesia. 

"I  had  never  dreamed  that  a  woman  coul£ 
be  deprived  of  the  power  to  have  babie! 
without  her  knowing  anything  about  it. 
simply  couldn't  accept  it." 

The  doctor  was  leaning  forward  ia  hi^ 
chair  now.  "Well,  this  is  strange,  I  must  say 
Or  perhaps  'unusual'  is  a  better  word, 
don't  believe  such  a  thing  could  happen  nov 
in  a  first-class  hospital.  Unless,  of  course 
there  had  been  urgent  medical  grounds  asidi 
from  the  tubal  pregnancy.  In  good  hospital 
today,  permission  for  sterilization,  on  an 
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■HOTOGRAPHED    IN     FRANCE    BY    D  E  R  U  j  |  n  S  K  Y    ©COTY  ,9! 


A  flaming  Pink  with  a  wicked  H  wink  and  a  heart  of  gold 


Only  one  color  could  create  such  heavenly  havoc.  Rue  de  la 
Pink!  For  this  gilded,  giddy  season,  Coty  took  a  gorgeous 
giddy  pink  .  .  .  tangled  it  all  up  in  gold  .  .  .  fanned  it  into 
fashion's  newest  flame.  Rue  de  la  Pink!  See  it  strike  black 
with  lightning  .  .  .  delight  white  ...  set  fire  to  pastels  .  .  . 
electrify  everything  you  wear!  Rue  de  la  Pink!  What  a  deli- 
ious  snare,  whether  you're  sunnied  or  fair.  What  honeyed 
lattery  for  lips  and  fingertips.  Don''t  venture  out  without  it. 

;OTY...THE  ESSENCE  OF   BEAUTY  THAT  IS  FRANCE 


COTY 

RUE  DE  LA  m 


COTy  -Z*"  LrpSTICK  1.25  PLUS  TAX 
SUPER-SHEEN    NAIL   POLISH. 75 


Rue  de  la 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


your  mouth  feels  good  again 
...when  it's  Lavoris-clean! 


Good-tasting  Lavoris 
has  a  unique  cleansing  action 
that  is  pleasantly  thorough 
and  longer  lasting* 


*Lavoris  remorcs  the  tmicus 
coating  in  which  germs 
thrive  and  )nost  food  odors 
start.  Its  gentle  astringent 
action  stimulates  mouth, 
throat  an<l  gum  tissues  .  .  . 
leaves  them  fresh,  invigor- 
ated and  truly  clean. 

USED  AND  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
Daily  Mouth  Hygiene 
Sore  Throats  Canker  Sores 

Denture  Breath        Bleeding  Gums 


Take  a  tip  from  your  dentist 


Lavoris  is  used  by  more  dentists 
than  all  other  mouthwashes  combined 
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grounds,  has  to  be  signed  by  both  the  wife 
and  husband.  In  most  of  these  hospitals,  the 
surgeon  must  also  get  permission  from  a  spe- 
cialty committee,  which  studies  the  circum- 
stances. 

"Of  course  consent  would  be  given  to  re- 
move a  tube  if  it  was  diseased,  or  threatened 
the  future  health  of  the  mother.  And  I  believe 
a  number  of  the  hospital  committees  today 
will  allow  sterilization  after  four  children,  if  a 
couple  do  not  wish  to  have  any  more.  But  in 
the  latter  case  I'm  not  sure  I  agree  with  them. 
Actually,  it's  against  the  law.  Sterilization  is 
forbidden  legally,  except  when  further  preg- 
nancies would  jeopardize  the  life  of  the 
mother,  or  incur  the  risk  of  bringing  subnor- 
mal offspring  into  the  world. 

"Personally,  I  would  not  do  a  sterilization 
for  any  other  reasons  than  those  allowed  by 
the  law  or  justified  by  other  circumstances 
at  operation.  I  have  seen  too  many  unhappy 
results.  Young  couples  may  get  to  feeling 
desperate  after  having  three  or  four  children, 
think  life  will  be  impossible  if  they  have  any 
more.  But  later  on,  things  may  change.  One  or 
more  children  may  be  lost  in  some  way.  Or 
the  husband  may  die,  the  wife  may  remarry 
and  wish  to  give  her  new  husband  children. 
These  things  happen  more  often  than  you 
would  think." 

A  peculiar  expression  had  come  over  Mrs. 
Weller's  face.  "Don't  ever  change  your  atti- 
tude on  that.  Doctor!"  she  exclaimed.  "To 
want  babies,  and  know  for  a  certainty  you 
can't  ever  have  them,  must  be  the  worst  frus- 
tration there  is,  I  believe.  And  yet,  in  my  own 
case,  you  might  have  done  just  what  Doctor 


Unleii  you  ore  a  rabbit,  we  wouldn't 
odviie  you  to  put  much  faith  in  a 
rabbit's  foot. 


Colt  did.  I'm  afraid  you  haven't  heard  the 
worst." 

"I'm  sorry.  Mrs.  Weller.  I  didn't  mean  to 
interrupt— this  is  something  I  feel  pretty 
strongly  about." 

"I'm  glad  to  know  the  facts  about  steriliza- 
tion. Doctor.  And  I  don't  blame  anyone  now. 
You  .sec,  what  bothered  me  most  was  that 
Phil  had  consented  to  this  dreadful  thing.  I 
kept  after  Phil  until  finally  he  told  me  the 
whole  truth.  It  wasn't  just  that  our  third  baby 
was  growing  in  the  Fallopian  tube  instead  of 
the  uterus.  The  embryo  apparently  had  some- 
thing the  matter  with  it.  I  guess  Phil  was 
shocked  out  of  his  wits.  When  Doctor  Colt 
advised  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  have  an- 
other pregnancy,  Phil  didn't  know  of  anything 
to  do  but  consent.  They  had  kept  the  knowl- 
edge from  me  because  they  wanted  to  spare 
me  the  same  distress." 

The  doctor  started  to  say  something,  then 
decided  he  had  better  hear  Mrs.  Weller  out 
first.  She  began  speaking  rapidly,  as  though  to 
get  through  the  next  part  quickly. 

"It  was  a  dreadful  shock.  There  had  never 
been  anything  like  it  in  Phil's  family  or  mine. 
Phil  and  I  realized,  though,  how  lucky  we  had 
been  to  have  two  normal,  lovely  children. 

"But  how  right  you  were  when  you  said 
that  things  can  change!  And  they  can  change 
so  quickly!  Six  months  ago" — Mrs.  Weller's 
voice  started  to  tremble,  but  steadied  again — 
"our  little  girl  was  killed  by  a  car  that  ran  up 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  our  house.  No, 
Doctor,  please!"  She  checked  his  involuntary 
expression  of  sympathy.  "I  can  get  through 
this  if  you  just  don't  say  anything.  I'm  about 
finished,  anyway.  I  collapsed  and  Phil  called  a 
new  doctor — Doctor  Colt  had  died  a  short 
time  before.  I  overheard  this  man  say  to  Phil, 
'The  best  thing  is  for  Mrs.  Weller  to  have  an- 
other baby  immediately.'  Phil  said  something 
in  a  low  voice,  and  the  doctor  replied,  'What 
a  pity!'  I  never  told  Phil — he  feels  dreadfully 
enough,  without  knowing  that  1  heard.  It 
started  me  thinking,  though,  about  adopting  a 
baby." 

"You  thought  I  might  be  able  to  assist  you 
in  adopting  a  baby?"  The  quiet  question 
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How  To  Easily 

STOP  CORNS 

BEFORE  THEY  ^ 
CAN  DEVELOP...  " 


Ease  New 
or  Tight  Shoes... 


SpeedUy  Remove  Corns 
and  Callouses 

Never  delay!  At  the  first  sign 
of  sore  toes  from  nagging  shoe 
friction  or  pressure,  promptly 
apply  soothing,  cushioning, 
protective  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino- 
pads.  Pain  ends,  corns  stopped 
before  they  can  develop. 
But — if  you  already  have  corns 
or  caUouses  —  multiple  -  acting 
Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads 
will  give  you  fast  nerve-deep 
relief.  Used  with  the  separate 
Medications  included,  Zino- 
pads  remove  corns,  callouses 
in  a  jiflfy.  Always  keep  a  box 
handy.  Sold  everywhere. 


DrScholls 

Zino-pads 


SIZE  FOR 

CORNS 
SORE  TOES 


Ingrown  NAIL 

Just  a  few  drops  of  soothing 
Dr.  SchoU's  ONIXOL  in  nail 
groove  relieve  soreness  and  pain, 
soften  eml>eddcd  part  of  nail  for 
easy  removal.  Sold  everywhere. 


DrScholls  ONIXOL 


NEW!  Insfanfly  relieves  pain  of 

BURNS 

Hew  discovery!  Amozing  pain  killer  slops 
ogony  ot  once.  Cooling.  Contains  benzo- 
(oine,  "blocks"  pain.  Fights  infection, 
speeds  healing.  For  cuts,  itching,  too. 
Greaseless  lotion.  Save  on  lorge  size. 

SSOLRRCRINE'S 


rr?r.  MOTH  INSURANCE 


WITH 


Closet  Protector 
refilled  each  3 
months  with  1  lb 

APEX  Cryjials  o   

Nuggets  protects  84  cu.  ft.  closet 


NO  MOTH  HOLES   WHEN  YOU  USE  APEX 


ecting? 


Congratulations!  And  remember  that 
Tums  conveniently  and  quickly  re- 
lieve heartburn  and  acid  indigestion. 
Helpful,  handy  Tums  are  high  in  cal- 
cium, too. 

ECONOMICAL 
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. . .  and  tempting  curves 
in  wireless  ''Confidential"  Bra  by 


It's  "open  season"  for  femininity.  With  the  new  importance  of  the 
shoulder  line,  the  decolletage  deepens,  demanding  the 
carefree  curves  of  a  "Confidential"  strapless. 

it's  wireless  and  totally  worry-free  with  Formfit's  original  hidden  "cuddle-stays" 
securely  holding  a  high,  young  line. 

LIGHT  LINING  of  thin  foam  rubber  molds  you  to  smooth,  natural  contours. 

CONFIDENTIALLY,  hcrc's  your  most  exciting  summer  shaping  .  .  . 
"Confidential"  Strapless  Bra  385  in  embroidered  white  cotton  with  batiste 
elastic  band  and  back.  32 A  to  38B.  $5.00 

Enjoy  a  complete"Confidential" Strapless  wardrobe  with  Long  Line  383,$7.95;Brassaliere  393, $8.95 


Formfit  — 

the  way  to  fashion 

for  every  figure 


THE    FORMFIT    COMPANY      •      CHICAGO      •      NEW    YORK     •     TORONTO     •  PARIS 


MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


relinquish  love 
the  sake  of 
lers  IS  heroic 
and  S[)iri(iia]ly 
rew  ar(lini>. 

By  CI.II  KORI)  R.  ADAMS.  F'li.D. 

Perm. -i^  ha  mil  Slnlr  I 'nnfr.Ml\ .  Itrfmrtmrnl  of  l*»\rboUffn- 

liMKAKINC  Ol'l"  AN  \VVh\\\ 

A^llliDiigli  more  Inisbands  than  wives  be- 
come iiivoKccI  in  alVairs.  both  research  ami  counsehng 
show  that  woiiieii  are  far  from  imnuine.  Sometimes  a 
casual  friendship  born  of  loneliness  drifts  into  inti- 
macy, without  conscious  intent.  I  hen  the  wife  is  apt 
to  be  beset  by  doubts,  confusion,  guilt.  If  she  volun- 
tarily gives  up  her  lover,  and  sincerely  tries  to  make 
her  marriage  work,  there  is  still  hope  that  she  can 
succeed.  Though  her  lirst  impulse  may  be  to  "confess," 
she  must  face  the  fact  that  to  do  so  will  make  the  prob- 
lem more  severe.  1  he  chances  of  saving  the  marriage 
arc  better  if  she  spares  her  husband  the  facts. 

This  letter  reports  the  progress  of  a  wife  who  turned 
to  counseling  when  her  burden  became  too  great.  Her 
story  illustrates  what  sincere  etVort  can  accomplish: 

"1  think  I  knew  I  had  to  solve  my  own  prtiblem,  and 
that  whate\er  I  did  would  not  be  easy.  But  when  I 
linally  turned  to  you  1  desperately  needed  an  impartial 
ear.  1  felt  that  I  loved  the  other  man,  and  that  he  losed 
me,  and  I  still  respect  him.  But  I  made  a  clean  break, 
and  we  are  both  trying  to  work  things  out  in  our  own 
marriages.  Fortunately  neither  his  wife  nor  my  hus- 
band ever  found  out  about  our  atfair. 

"Three  months  have  gone  by.  At  lirst  it  seemed  I 
could  never  overcome  that  empty  and  awful  lonely 
sensation  inside.  I  must  have  been  very  selfish  and  im- 
mature or  1  would  ha\e  thought  of  my  children  instead 
of  myself.  But  1  tried  not  to  let  myself  think  about  him, 
and  this  was  easier  when  I  kept  myself  as  busy  as  pos- 
sible. 1  got  a  job  from  ten  to  three,  while  the  children 
were  in  school,  and  this  has  raised  my  spirits. 

"You  had  emphasized  that  1  must  improve  communi- 
cation with  my  husband;  1  tried  to  talk  about  things 
that  would  interest  him  and  get  him  to  talk  to  me.  It 
still  isn't  easy  for  him  to  put  his  feelings  into  words, 
but  we  have  made  surprising  progress.  Once  he  told 
me  he'd  always  been  afraid  he  might  lose  me,  some- 
thing I  never  suspected.  After  twelve  years  of  marriage 
each  of  us  is  beginning  to  learn  how  the  other  really 
feels.  Our  sex  life  has  improved  greatly,  and  this  has 
relieved  a  lot  of  my  tension  and  he  seems  happier. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  trying  very  hard,  and  it  gets 
easier  all  the  time.  Each  day  it  seems  that  the  two  of  me 
are  shaping  into  one  of  me.  This  I  like.  The  sad  part  is 
that  it  couldn't  have  happened  long  ago." 

The  precipitating  reasons  why  this  wife  turned  to 
another  man  were  not  dramatic,  and  no  one  alone  was 
fundamental.  Her  husband  was  a  shy  quiet  man,  and 
they  never  developed  a  close  relationship.  While  the 
children  were  young  the  wife  was  fairly  content,  but 
when  they  entered  school  loneliness  became  a  problem. 

Close  by  lived  a  childless  couple  both  of  whom  held 
jobs.  Because  of  a  strike  the  husband  was  out  of  work 


for  several  weeks,  and  this  provided  an  unplanned 
opportunity  for  him  and  another  lonely  person  to  be 
together.  Out  of  such  casual  circumstances  grew  a  sex- 
ual attachment  which  led  them  to  talk  of  divorce. 

But  then  the  wife  began  to  worry  about  the  eflFect  on 
the  children,  and  it  was  this  problem  that  led  her  to 
seek  help.  A  review  of  her  program  may  help  some 
wife  to  avoid  or  relieve  a  similar  difficulty. 

She  began  thinking  of  others  instead  of  herself.  This 
capacity  is  a  characteristic  of  maturity  and  is  crucial. 
Until  an  entangled  person  can  think  beyond  self  and 
begin  to  consider  the  well-being  of  children,  husband, 
relatives,  the  situation  is  hopeless. 

The  counselor  raised  questions  which  helped  her  de- 
fine her  problem.  Would  her  husband  consent  to  a 
divorce?  Would  the  other  man's  wife?  Who  would 
have  custody  of  the  children?  If  she  and  the  other  man 
married,  could  they  live  in  the  same  community?  How 
would  his  job  future  be  affected?  How  would  their 
parents  react? 

She  postponed  immediate  action  to  give  herself  and 
the  man  time  to  evaluate  the  answers.  But  the  unfavor- 
able answers  made  the  prospects  of  happiness  look  dim. 
She  began  to  see  that  if  they  carried  out  their  plans,  they 
would  be  exchanging  one  set  of  problems  for  another. 

She  made  a  clean  break.  Having  decided  that  there 
was  no  future  in  the  relationship,  she  wisely  ended  it 
once  and  for  all,  instead  of  attempting  postponement 
or  halfway  measures. 

She  stayed  busy.  By  filling  her  life  with  activities,  she 
left  herself  little  time  for  brooding  or  thinking  of  her 
lover.  The  job  gave  her  a  new  sense  of  accomplishment 
and  of  contributing  to  the  family's  progress. 

She  began  to  understand  herself  and  her  role.  The 
real  clue  to  her  problem  and  its  solution  is  her  state- 
ment that  "the  two  of  me  are  shaping  into  one  of  me." 
There  is  a  vast  gulf  between  living  the  life  of  a  single 
person  and  that  of  one  who  is  married.  Unless  a  wife 
can  identify  herself  with  the  role  of  a  married  woman, 
she  remains  in  a  state  of  conflict. 

The  other  man  provided  temporary  escape  from 
tensions  she  didn't  understand.  But  no  marriage, 
to  him  or  anyone  else,  could  relieve  her  ditliculty 
until  she  learned  to  think  of  herself  as  a  wife.  Now 
she  has  begun  to  do  so,  there  is  hope  for  her  marriage. 

I  FEEL  TO  BLAME" 

The  case  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  for  my 
client  was  not  herself  involved  in  the  marriage  that  dis- 
turbed her.  She  was  Miss  K.,  in  her  fifties  and  never 
married.  Some  twelve  years  before,  when  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law  were  killed  in  an  accident.  Miss  K. 
assumed  the  care  of  their  daughter,  Ann,  fourteen. 

Ann  lived  with  her  for  three  years,  while  she  finished 
high  school,  and  they  "got  along  all  right."  though  they 
had  little  time  together  because  Miss  K.  worked  six 
days  a  week.  Ann's  home  life  had  never  been  easy, 
because  her  father  was  a  shiftless  drinker,  and  her 
mother  had  to  continue  teaching  to  support  the  family. 
Ann  was  quiet,  more  interested  in  books  than  in  boys, 
and  her  few  dates  were  mostly  for  school  functions. 

Following  graduation  and  a  few  months'  business 
course,  Ann  got  a  good  job  as  a  secretary.  Soon  after, 
the  company  opened  a  plant  in  another  state,  and  Ann 
accepted  a  position  there.  Before  long,  her  letters  men- 
tioned her  dates  with  a  "wonderful  man"  of  twenty- 
two,  and  in  two  more  months  she  wrote  asking  Miss 
K.  to  be  present  at  their  marriage. 

"1  was  heartsick,"  said  Miss  K.  "I  knew  she  wasn't 
ready  for  marriage  and  she  wasn't  even  eighteen.  But 
it  was  her  life,  and  I  felt  helpless,  shocked  as  I  was  to 
learn  the  man  had  been  divorced  only  a  month  before 
marrying  Ann.  They  had  two  children  a  boy  and  girl 
now  six  and  five  years,  and  their  marriage  has  lasted 
nearly  eight  years.  But  now  it's  breaking  up,  and  1  feel 
to  blame. 

"Ann  first  admitted  she  was  unhappy  four  years  ago. 
I  ofTered  to  pay  the  bill  if  she  would  see  a  psychiatrist. 
Since  there  wasn't  one  close  by,  Ann  paid  monthly 
visits  to  a  social  worker,  but  gave  up  when  she  didn't 
seem  to  be  getting  anywhere.  Last  fall  she  wrote  she 
was  going  to  leave  her  husband.  At  my  request  she 
wrote  out  her  story,  and  I  showed  it  to  a  psychiatrist. 
He  said  she  was  immature,  probably  needed  analysis. 

"I  invited  her  to  visit  me  right  after  New  Year's,  so 
she  could  talk  it  over  with  him.  Two  weeks  later,  she 
said  she  had  decided  on  analysis,  and  wanted  to  bring 
the  children  and  move  in  with  me.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do,  but  I  couldn't  refuse  her  a  home.  So  they  moved 
in,  bag  and  baggage.  The  children  are  in  school,  and 
Ann  has  a  job.  Jim  says  he  will  divorce  her  if  they  don't 


return  soon.  But  Ann  doesn't  seem  to  worry  about  the 
future.  Her  analysis  will  take  at  least  a  year. 

"I'm  terribly  upset  about  it  all.  Maybe  if  I  hadn't 
invited  her  to  visit,  this  wouldn't  have  happened. 
Maybe  if  I'd  raised  her  difTerently,  she  wouldn't  have 
married  so  young.  I  was  against  the  marriage,  but  I'm 
against  divorce  too.  Jim  wouldn't  have  been  my  choice 
for  Ann,  but  he  hasn't  been  a  bad  husband." 

Ann's  report  for  the  psychiatrist  bore  out  what  he 
and  Miss  K.  had  said.  She  was  indeed  immature  and 
unready  for  marriage.  She  "never  loved  Jim,"  but  "I 
guess  I  married  him  for  security  and  for  fear  of  being 
an  old  maid  like  my  aunt."  She  says  he  is  overweight, 
her  only  specific  complaint,  and  "repulsive"  to  her, 
though  she  admits  he  makes  and  keeps  more  friends 
than  she  does.  She  regrets  the  fun  she  missed  by  marry- 
ing so  young.  She  thinks  she  could  still  have  it  with  a 
man  she  met  recently — "just  twenty-five  and  a  doll." 
"I  wouldn't  miss  my  husband,  but  I  don't  want  to  leave 
him  until  I'm  sure  I  have  another  man  waiting  for  me. 
I'm  afraid  to  be  alone.  I  ought  to  think  about  the 
children,  but  I'm  miserable.  There  is  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  from  one  dreary  day  to  the  next." 

There  wasn't  much  a  counselor  could  say  or  do.  Ann 
had  already  taken  action,  and  it's  still  too  early  to  pre- 
dict the  outcome  of  the  therapy  she  is  receiving.  It 
doesn't  seem  likely  that  she  and  her  husband  will  be 
reunited,  though  the  aunt  has  asked  him  to  defer 
divorce  proceedings  in  hopes  that  the  treatment  will 
help  Ann  find  herself.  If  Jim  will  accept  counsel,  he 
may  be  able  to  understand  that  it  is  really  herself  Ann 
is  trying  to  escape  rather  than  her  husband  or  their 
marriage.  Only  time  will  tell. 

Meanwhile  I  can  only  try  to  reassure  the  aunt.  At 
fourteen  Ann's  personality  and  standards  were  too 
firmly  established  for  Miss  K.  to  influence  them  pro- 
foundly. Nor  could  she  control  the  girl's  future.  She 
did  her  best  in  providing  a  home  and  is  still  stanchly 
supporting  her  niece  both  psychologically  and  finan- 
cially. Whatever  the  outcome,  no  one  else  will  blame 
her.  I  hope  I  can  prevent  her  from  blaming  herself. 

DO  YOU  AGRKK? 

W7iaf  makes  my  husband  gel  JrequenI  but 
short-lived  crushes  on  other  ivomen? 

Probably  either  because  of  deep  feelings  of  personal 
inadequacy  or  because  of  an  unsatisfactory  relation- 
ship with  you. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

Is  Our  Marriape  Threatened? 

I»  Disaster  Approaching':' 

Even  though  a  couple  may  know  that  they  have  an 
unhappy  marriage,  neither  may  recognize  how  close 
they  are  to  disaster.  Listed  below  are  the  symptoms 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  underlying  causes  of  marital 
breakups.  Any  one  of  them  could  damage  a  marriage, 
and  in  nearly  every  divorce  history  at  least  one  of  them 
is  found  on  the  record.  Check  them  against  your  mar- 
riage to  see  if  they  apply  to  you  and  your  husband. 

Are  Yaii  and  Yaitr  Htishand: 

1.  Far  apart  in  your  standards  and  ideals? 

2.  I  iial>lc  to  confide  in  each  other? 

.3.  In  sharp  «lisaf:reenienl  about  religion? 

4.  Beset  by  in-law  interference? 

5.  In  bitter  conflict  over  money  matters? 

6.  Childless  by  choice  (or  are  any  children 
a  constant  bone  of  contention)? 

7.  Often  not  on  speaking  terms? 

In  Respect  to  Mutual  Relationships: 

8.  Has  there  ever  been  a  triangle  problem? 

9.  Do  you  frequently  nag  him? 

10.  Is  your  husband  brutal  or  vicious? 

11.  Do  most  discussions  end  in  dissension? 

12.  Are  you  two  poorly  adjusted  sexually? 
1.3.  Does  either  detest  the  other's  friends? 
14.  Is  his  or  your  love  dead  or  dying? 

Though  even  one  "Yes"  can  indicate  unhappiness, 
two  checks  almost  always  mean  that  neither  you  nor 
your  husband  is  happy.  Three  or  more  presage  separa- 
tion or  divorce.  You  must  take  remedial  action  at  once 
because  time  is  fast  running  out.  If  no  marriage  coun- 
selor is  available,  talk  to  your  minister  or  physician. 


Ibull  be  wild  about 


new  flower-flame  red  for  your  hair ! 


!  '-5-  Rici.ara  Hudnut 


Color-keyed  lips  wear  WA!RM  POPPY  Du  Barry  Royal  LiDstick 


DU  BARRY  CoLPRGli 

First  "foam -in"  cosmetic  hair  coloring!  won't  rub  off. .  .won't  stain . .  .will  wash  out! 

Du  Barry  gilds  the  tiger  lily  to  bring  you  this  new  COLOR  GLO  Jfoner  flame  that  lights  up  every  shade 
of  hair  with  redheaded  radiance.  'TIGER  LILY'  looks  fabulous  on  brown  .  .  .  dazzling  on  Llonde  .  .  . 
sparkling  on  black.  It  surprises  even  red  hair  into  brighter  delight!  For  silver  hair  —  it's  a  dare. 

Why  not?  COLOR  GLO  is  the  brilliant  new  idea  in  hair  coloring.  Not  a  dye,  not  a  spray,  but  fabulous 
color  foam  that  won't  rub  off,  won't  stain,  uill  wash  out!  Just  foam  it  in  after  your  shampoo  and 
rinse.  That's  all.  COLOR  GLO's  special  conditioner  leaves  hair  soft,  lustrous,  with  radiant  highlights ! 

Brighten  the  life  of  your  hair  with  COLOR  GLO.  Choose  and  use  'TIGER  LILY'  after  your  next  shampoo. 


You  may  never  say  dye  . . .  but  do  color-and-glow  with  Du  Barry  Color  Glo 
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LADIES-  HOME  JOURNAL 


now!  match  your  mood 


...with  precious  new 
Cu^tidiju^  spray  colognes 


Touche!  Yoivre  a  siren  ...  a  lady  of  high  society  ...  a 
happy-go-hicky  lieauty  on  a  woodland  holiday!  Yes,  one 
loiich  of  your  finger  does  it,  as  your  choice  of  W'risley 
Spray  Colognes  embraces  you  with  fragrance  .  .  .  match- 
ing the  special  magic  of  your  mood  .  .  .  making  nice  things 
happen  wherever  you  go.  And  how  nice  to  know  that 
you  can  spray  on  Enchant,  Queen's 
Guard  or  Blue  Fern  as  lavishly  as  ^  QQ  q^q^ 
you  please.  These  delightful  colognes  I 
are  priced  so  you  can  have  your  own 
precious  collection  of  all  three ! 


Priced  so  jou 
can  buy  all  3 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada 


Gay  fragrances  hyWrisley.,.at  your  finger's  touch 


O  1959.  ALLEN  B.  WRISLEY  CO. 


A  Catholic  point  of  view 
in  this  series  on  sex  and  religion 
as  presented  by 
Rev.  HENRY  V.  SATTLER.  C.SS.R.,  Ph.D.. 
Assistant  Director, 
Family  Life  Bureau, 
S at ional  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 


SIXTH  OF  A  SERIES 


Sex  and 

Religion 

THE  CHALLENGE 
OF  CHASTITY 


The  poet  Swinburne  can  be  taken  as 
spokesman  for  many  moderns.  He 
challenges  Christ:  "Thou  hast  conquered, 
O  pale  Galilean;  the  world  has  grown 
grey  from  Thy  breath."  Many  modern 
people  feel  that  Christianity  and  the  vir- 
tues involved  in  it  have  taken  the  color, 
enthusiasm  and  the  joy  out  of  life  and  left 
to  the  world  only  a  pale,  plodding  experi- 
ence of  the  dullness  which,  to  them,  v  irtue 
seems  to  be. 

This  idea  has  grown  alarmingly  in  the 
modern  v\orld,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
sexual  experience.  Lust,  or  sexual-passion- 
for-itself,  is  the  too  frequent  theme  of  our 
pocket  books  and  our  new  novels.  The 
authors  of  such  materials  paint  lust  as  de- 
lightful and  swashbuckling.  Many  of  our 
movies  and  television  programs  are  at  least 
slyly  suggestive  that  lust  is  a  Technicolor 
exjKriencel  Movie  blurbs  carr>'  the  descrip- 
tions: lusty,  raw  passion,  daringly  frank, 
and  so  on.  Every  hero  is  presented  as  a  great 
lover — even  when  he  satisfies  his  lust  by 
force.  Male  readers  and  viewers  are  pre- 
sumed to  feel  that  this  is  living.  Feminine 
devotees  are  expected  to  be  thrilled  at  the 
possibility  of  being  "swept  off  their  feet" 
by  the  brutal  attack. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  religious  people  fre- 
quently smile  wryly  at  the  presentation  and 
practically  concede  to  the  immoralists  that 
vice  is  scintillating  and  virtue  is  dull.  In- 
stead of  painting  positively  the  real  attrac- 
tiveness of  virtue,  we  attack  vice  on  the 
basis  of  cold  ethical  reasoning.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  hope  of  an  eternal  reward  after 
a  lifetime  of  avoiding  the  "joys"  of  vice! 
Granting  that  sin  does  leave  a  certain  false 
glamour,  and  that  there  are  times  when  only 
the  hope  of  heaven  or  the  fear  of  hell  will 
keep  us  on  the  "straight  and  narrow,"  we 
too  seldom  go  about  proving  that  we  are 
also  concerned  with  the  goods  and  values 
of  this  life!  Virtue  is  of  top  priority  in 
building  a  joyful  life  now. 

Worse  than  this,  in  his  effort  to  fight  sin, 
the  Christian  is  sometimes  led  to  give  an 
impression  that  passion  itself  is  evil.  Chris- 
tians are  maneuvered  into  the  position  of 
seeming  to  oppose  eating,  when  in  reality 
they  oppose  only  gluttony.  They  speak  of 
the  swinish  pleasures  of  the  flesh  w  hile  at- 
tacking lust  and  are  then  accused  of  imply- 
ing that  the  joyful  love  expression  of  mar- 
riage is  merely  a  concession  to  men  and 
women  too  weak  to  control  themselves. 
Indeed,  some  religious  jjeople  apparently 
accept  the  pagan  idea  that  the  marriage 
license  is  only  "a  license  for  lust."  At  least, 
they  often  do  not  distinguish  between  physi- 
cal passion  at  the  service  of  love  within  a 
p)ermanent  marriage,  and  sexual  passion  in 
the  serv  ice  of  lust. 

Vice  is  basically  passion  out  of  control 
and  undirected.  There  is  no  glory,  but 
rather  terror,  in  power  out  of  control. 
There  is  nothing  glorious  in  the  flooding 
Mississippi  destroying  homes  and  lives; 
nothing  beautiful  in  Yucca  Flat  atoms  out 


of  control.  The  avaricious  penny  pincher, 
the  congenital  liar,  the  food  glutton,  the 
sex  glutton  are  just  brutish  and  vulgar — 
less  than  men. 

Nor  is  there  happiness  in  vice.  The  very 
facial  contortions  of  smirking  slyness,  thun- 
derous anger,  voracious  greed  and  hunger- 
ing lust  prove  that,  for  all  their  claims,  the 
immoralists  are  unhappy.  Casanova  was 
not  a  great  lover.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  could  love  at  all.  He  merely  sought  to 
gratify  himself  by  sampling  the  bodies  of 
many  partners.  He  showed  the  same  selfish 
immaturity  a  child  shows  in  taking  a  bite 
of  every  piece  of  candy  in  the  box  without 
savoring  any  of  them. 

Though  a  flooding  river  and  an  atom 
bomb  terrify  the  beholder,  a  majestic  river 
draining  the  melting  snow  delights.  There 
is  also  hope  for  a  fabulous  future  in  Atoms 
for  Peace.  And  so  the  true  Christian,  though 
he  condemns  the  vices  of  anger,  greed,  ly- 
ing, gluttony  and  lust,  is  careful  that  he 
does  not  despise  the  majesty  of  just  indig- 
nation ;  the  sweetness  of  human  speech ;  the 
Christian  joy  in  earthly  possessions;  the 
reasonable  delights  of  the  palate;  the  ec- 
stasy of  the  marital  embrace.  In  short, 
though  heopposes  vicewithall  his  being, he 
can  never  allow-  himself  to  be  maneuvered 
into  seeming  to  attack  the  good,  when  he  is 
really  attacking  only  the  abuse  of  the  good. 

Virtue  is  a  "do,"  a  strength,  a  joy!  Yet 
the  Christian  often  is  surprised  to  find  him- 
self in  the  arena  defending  a  "don't"  ap- 
proach, a  weakness,  an  emptiness!  The 
word  virtue  comes  from  the  same  root  as 
the  word  tnan.  Virtue  means  strength,  viril- 
ity, manliness.  It  is  virtue  which  is  love  in 
action,  as  vice  is  either  hatred  in  action  or 
mistaken  love  in  action. 

Chastity  is  not  a  weakness,  but  a  virtue, 
a  strength.  Chastity  is  the  virtue  which  con- 
trols bodily-love-in-action  according  to 
God's  law.  This  virtue  applies  to  one  ob- 
ject—sexual self-control— but  in  two  diff'er- 
ent  areas:  nonuse  of  sexuality  before  mar- 
riage and  use  according  to  God's  law  in 
marriage. 

This  virtue — human  love  of  man  and 
woman  in  control — is  a  lifelong  virtue  and 
not,  as  pagans  would  have  us  think,  some 
sort  of  joke  about  the  struggle  of  the  young 
for  self-mastery  till  marriage  can  "justify 
lust."  Nor  is  chastity  the  crushing  of  pas- 
sion; it  is  the  tempering  and  direction  of 
passion.  Spring  is  more  temperate  than 
summer,  but  more  passionate. 

A  challenge  is  an  invitation  to  a  contest. 
Chastity  is  a  challenge  to  every  human  be- 
ing, an  invitation  to  control  turbulent 
passion  and  make  it  serve,  not  lust  but  love. 
In  order  for  the  challenge  of  chastity  to  be 
taken  up  by  young  and  old,  we  must  learn 
toreverencethe  value  which  chastity  guards. 
Children  will  learn  to  be  honest  and  just  only 
when  they  learn  to  receive  material  things 
as  the  gift  of  God.  Delinquents  will  leave 
off  their  beating  and  cutting  only  when 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  155 
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NEW  FOR  MAY-TOWLE  STERLING  FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  $1.00  PER  WEEK 


Imagine!  Now  you  can  own  a  14-piece  Starter  Set  in  Towie  Sterling 
for  as  little  as  ^84.  Choose  your  TowIe  pattern  today 


Here's  a  sterling  scheme  to  fit  the  smallest  purse  —  4  knives, 
-/  jorks,  4  te(isl)()ons,  plus  a  butter  knife  and  sugar  spoon  — 
enough  sterling  to  set  a  table  for  as  low  as  $84. 

Towle  mates  this  exciting  offer  throughout  the  month  of  May 
so  that  you  can  start  using  and  enjoying  sterling  right  now  — 
or  pel  haps  delight  some  lucky  June  bride  w  ith  a  Starter  Set  gilt. 
And  what  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  own  the  very  best  sterling! 
Hold  a  piece  of  Towle  in  your  hand— feel  its  weight,  its  delicate 
sculpturing,  its  perfect  balance.  Any  bride,  brand-new  or  anni- 


versary-bound, will  love  owning  Towle  — for  this  is  solid  silver 
—  lovingly  craf  ted  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  by  the  proud- 
est silversmiths  in  America. 


*Convenient  terms  for  your  purchase  of  a  14-piece  Towle  Starter 
Set  can  be  arranged  at  most  stores.  Make  May  the  month  to  start 
your  sterling.  Visit  your  jewelry 
or  department  store  today  or 
write  to  Towle  for  the  name  of 
the  Towle  dealer  nearest  you. 


nrowLE 

SI  LVERSM  ITHS 


Choose  \oin  N-f>lrrr  Sfnrfrr  Srf  of  Toiule  Sterling  from  any  of  these  — and  more  —  lovely  patterns. 
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MAX  Factor  whips  up  Creme  Puff 

always  ready  to  flatter  your  face 
with  just  a  breath  of  color 


Only  compact  make-up  with 
shades  so  delicately 
blended  they  match  each 
individual  complexion. 
Creme  Puff  never  changes 
on  your  face.  Ends 
"Color-Patching"  forever! 


Just  the  breath  of  color  you  desire !  It  s  yours,  any  time ...  an 
place  with  Creme  Puff  by  Max  Factor!  You  have  your  choid 
of  nine  true-skin  tones  — blended  for  each  type  of  corr.plexici 
as  only  Max  Factor  can.  Other  compact  make-ups  combin 
with  skin  oils . . .  start  "color-patching."  But  Creme  Puff 
such  a  perfectly  balanced  blend  of  creamy  make-up  base  ar| 
sheerest  powder  — it  ends  "color-patching^^  forever! 


IVORY  COMPACT.  .  .1.25*   COLD-TONE  COMPACT.  .  .2.25* 
REFILLS  ...  ONLY  850*  .plus  t»x 

Max  Factor,,,  A/rt*ffr  o/  Mnhc-l'p  Artistry  For  .10  Years 


MAY,  1959 


SOIA/IED I 


OUR  READERS  WRITE  US 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 


In  these  inaidlcss  days,  don't  you  think 
an  "at  home"  would  be  a  welcome  custom 
again?  Sincerely  yours, 

M.D. 

P.S.  As  a  side  issue,  it  taught  me,  in  my 
early  teens,  how  to  behave  myself  in  a 
room  of  adults.  Though  I  hated  it  then,  I 
had  to  be  on  liand  to  pass  tea  things  and 
talk  with  the  callers. 

Love  Letter 

to  a  Traveling  Man 

Jackson,  Mississippi 
Dear  Editors:  My  husband  is  another 
traveling  man.  He  returned  home  on  Sat- 
urday night,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  weeks 
in  New  York. 

During  the  past  week  I  scrul)bed,  waxed, 
polished,  ironed  and  mended  everything  in 
sight,  often  working  into  the  wee  small 
hours.  I  took  our  two  small  boys  to  the 
barbershop — an  outing  I  dete.st — and 
spent  the  best  part  of  an  afternoon  shop- 
ping for  all  those  titl)its  he  enjoys  nib- 
bling. 

I  spent  the  weekend  opening  his  beer 
cans  (just  an  occasional  one,  mind  you), 
cooking  his  favorite  meals,  typing  his  re- 
ports, laundering  his  shirts,  fetching  his 
slipi)ers,  and  sometimes  indulging  in  some 
frustrating  necking  (frustrating  in  that  my 
forearms  were  immersed  in  dishwater  at 
the  time). 

Now  ask  me,  di<l  he  notice  the  glorious 
shine  on  floors  anti  furniture,  or  the  singu- 
lar miracle  of  an  empty  clothesbasket ? 
Don't  be  silly!  Did  he  comment  on  the 
tjuantity  or  quality  of  the  roast  or  the  pie? 
Of  course  not  I  Then  why  bother?  Is  it 
worth  all  the  backache,  or  the  long  lonely 
weekday  hours?  Let  me  answer  you  this 
way:  V'esterday.  I  turned  from  straighten- 
ing a  picture  on  the  piano  to  tind  him  star- 
ing at  me.  Then  he  said,  simply,  "  Dinny, 
you're  beautiful ! " 

Oh,  I  tell  you  I'm  that  man's  slave!  Let 
him  go  when  and  where  he  must  — 1  can 
see  him  on  his  way,  as  I  did  this  morning 
without  a  nualm.  Because  he'll  be  coming 
home  again.  And  two  days  spent  with  him 
is,  in  my  hook,  worth  a  year  with  any 
other  man.  Sincerely, 

MRS.  WILLIAM  BETTS 

Pretty  Awful? 

.\lluras.  California 
Dear  Ladies'  Home  Journal:  I  was  so 
impressed  by  Mary  K.  Blackniar's  "The 
Prettiest  One"  idea  that  I  thought  1  would 
try  it  on  my  two  tough  little  boys. 

This  morning  they  were  yelling  and 
beating  each  other  on  the  head  and  I  said 
so  softly.  "Who  is  the  nicest?  The  nicest 
one  will  stop  fighting  first."  (You  can't  say 
"Who  is  the  prettiest?"  to  boys.)  And 
Michael  said,  "I  am  the  awfulest." 
What  to  do  now?         Yours  fondlv, 

^\!V'N  SCHNEEGAS 

Once  I  Had  a  Teacher 

Rirerlon.  Xcw  Jersey 
Dear  Editors:  When  I  was  very  young, 
things  were  like  this:  the  prevailing  wage 
for  all  but  the  most  skilled  jobs  was  SI 2  a 
week  for  60  hours  of  woik — the  mill  fore- 
man who  lived  next  door  was  reputed  to 
earn  (though  no  one  could  credit  it)  S25  a 
week;  the  legal  age  for  obtaining  "working 
papers"  was  14.  and  many  youngsters 
beat  the  gun  by  a  year  or  two;  high  school 
was  two  streetcar  rides  (at  a  nickel  each) 
away;  fewer  young  folks  went  on  from 
grammar  school  to  high  school  than  today 
go  from  high  school  to  college. 

It  follows,  then,  that  Miss  Adele  Win- 
penny,  my  eighth-grade  teacher,  knew 
that  for  almost  all  of  us  her  classroom  was 
to  be  our  last  stop  on  the  road  to  formal 
education.  Miss  Adele  was  dedicated  to 
her  calling,  and  she  belie%'ed  that  it  was 
part  of  her  calling  to  sell  education.  We 
had  no  P.T.A.'s  in  those  days,  but  Miss 
Adele  made  it  a  point  to  maintain  contact 
with  parents,  particularly  of  her  most 
promising  pupils,  and  to  urge  that  these 
students  be  sent  to  high  school  and.  if  at 
all  possible,  to  college.  Where  "higher" 
education  was  clearly  out  of  the  picture, 
her  sales  talk  revolved  around  the  oppor- 
tunities that  evening  schools  otTered. 

In  class  Miss  Adele  was  like  this:  We 
were  beyond  formal  penmanship  lessons 


then,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  she 
wrote  her  name  on  the  blackboard  and 
said,  "We  have  a  beautiful  language  and  a 
beautiful  alphabet,  and  I'm  glad  my  name 
is  Adele  Winpenny,  for  A  and  W  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  letters,"  and  in  lovely 
flowing  script  she  wrote  them  on  the 
board.  "And  each  one  of  you  can  add 
beauty  as  well  as  legibility  to  your  writ- 
ing." When  we  read  Lady  of  the  Lake,  we 
saw  the  stag  at  eve,  we  joined  battle  with 
Roderick  Dhu;  when  we  recited  "We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  we  were  the 
people.  When  we  finished  a  mathematics 
session  we  knew  what  Bertrand  Russell 
meant  when  he  .said,  "Mathematics  pos- 
sesses not  only  truth,  but  supreme 
beauty" — she  had  shown  us. 

And  what  has  it  all  added  up  to?  Let  me 
cite  a  few  classmates: 

Because  of  her  ability  to  make  figures 
live,  one  boy  is  now  vice  president  of  a 
large  metropolitan  bank.  Another,  whose 
interest  was  aroused  by  her  "rudimentary 
science"  lectures,  became  head  of  an  elec- 
tronics outfit.  A  third,  particularly  en- 
thralled by  her  discussions  on  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  Constitution,  is  now  an  out- 
standing constitutional  lawyer.  Another — 
I  do  not  know  what  the  motivating  factor 
was — is  president  of  a  large  construction 
company.  And  the  last,  l)ecau.se  of  the  in- 
ti'rest  Miss  Adele  aroused  in  him  for  Eng- 
lish as  a  vital,  living  language,  and  her  in- 
sistence on  the  proper  u.se  of  each  word  in 
that  language,  and  on  adherence  to  the 
grammatical  rules  she  so  painstakingly 
taught,  and  because  of  the  passion  for  the 
printed  word  she  passed  on,  has  for  the 
past  ,LS  years  held  down  the  copy  desk  on 
great  magazines — the  last  26  years  that  of 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

These  boys  had  one  thing  in  common; 
from  Miss  Allele's  they  all  went,  not  to 
high  .school  but  to  full-time  jobs.  But  be- 
cause of  their  year  in  that  classroom,  they 
knew  that  their  hunger  for  knowledge  need 
not  go  unsatisfied,  that  high-.school  credits, 
and  even  college  and  law- school  degrees, 
could  be  earned  at  night;  and  because  of 
the  inspiration  of  Miss  Adele,  they  be- 
lieved there  would  be  as  much  pleasure 
and  profit  as  work  in  the  earning — and 
time  proved  them  right.  Sincerely, 

J.  H.  WERNER 

48  I  Love  You's? 

Newton.  Massachusetts 
Dear  Editor:  Every  person  on  Mother's 
Day  would  like  to  present  to  "mom"  the 
most  wonderful  gift  to  be  purchased.  My 
gift  this  year  is  small  of  necessity  (we 
bought  a  house,  then  discovered  we  were 
going  to  have  another  baby,  then  the  car 
collapsed  for  good!),  but  I  am  presenting 
my  mother  with  a  four-year  subscription 
to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Many  thanks, 
GR.ACE  GATEMAN 

How  to  Help  Sick  Friends 

Newberry,  Michigan 

Dear  Editors:  A  year  ago  when  I  was 
seriously  ill  my  church  circle  came  up  with 
a  plan  which  I  think  is  worth  passing  on  to 
your  readers. 

For  two  weeks  they  brought  our  evening 
meal  each  weekday.  (My  husband  could 
help  on  weekends.)  Three  women  co-op- 
erated with  each:  one  prepared  the  main 
dish,  one  a  salad,  one  a  dessert.  Not  only 
did  the  six  of  us  have  a  tasty  meal  which 
we  would  otherwise  not  have  had.  but  be- 
ing able  to  sit  down  with  thankfulness  in- 
stead of  exhaustion  was  such  a  morale 
booster  (and  appetite  booster)  for  me.  It 
was  especially  helpful  when  the  food  was 
brought  in  disposable  containers,  and 
when  only  one  call  was  made  at  the  house 
just  before  mealtime. 

Another  friend  came  to  do  my  ironing 
one  morning,  and  picked  up  groceries  for 
me.  One  took  my  preschooler  for  a  three- 
day  visit  so  I  could  have  quiet  days;  one 
did  all  my  Christmas  baking;  yet  another 
brought  several  pans  of  rolls  or  coffeecake. 
How  welcome  those  unsolicited  gifts  were ! 

With  the  best  of  intentions  we  often  say 
to  a  sick  mother,  "If  there  is  anything  I 
can  do,  be  sure  to  call  on  me."  But  for  fear 
of  imposing,  the  call  might  never  be  made. 
Perhaps  these  suggestions  will  make  it 
easier  to  really  be  of  help.  Sincerely, 

MARY  LOU  SAINIO 


CK  AND  CO. 


New  kind  of  backhand  stays  in  place  all  day— no  matter  how  active  you  are! 

Sears  Charmode  Elfin -Cordtex  Strapless 

Sears  exclusive  specially-woven  Clingte.x  elastic  back  can't  slip  or  shift ! 
Because  it  clings  where  it  should,  you're  confident,  comfortable,  carefree  all  day— 

and  into  evening,  too.  The  delicately  embroidered  cotton  contour  cups 
are  designed  with  everything  you  want  for  the  higher,  rounder  sculptured  look: 
shaped  cushioned  wiring,  a  hint  of  foam  rubber  and  Elfin-Cordtex  beauty 
lifts  that  won't  launder  out... ever.  Cup  sizes 
A  (32-36)  B  (32-38)  C  (32-38)  S3*' 


Charmode  hras  are  sold  only  at  Sears.  Select  them  at  over 
1500  Sears  Stores  and  Catalog  Sales  Offices  or  order  by 
mail  or  phone  from  the  big  Sears  Catalog. 


SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED   OR   YOUR   MONEY  BACK 
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...Nc'i'er  knows  ivhcit  tiny  swart  moclcrii 
could  tell  her — thcit  Tarn  pit  x  is  the 
better  way,  the  nicer  way  of  taking  care 
of  those  days! 

*      *  * 

How  different  it  is  wlien  you  use 
Tampax"*  internal  sanitary  protection! 
Nothing  can  show  .  .  .  You  can't  even 
feel  it  once  it's  in  place.  You're  free 
to  liance,  ride,  bowl,  bathe,  swim  — 
as  though  there  were  no  differences  in 
days  of  the  month! 

No  other  protection  is  so  dainty  to 
use,  change,  dispose  of!  There's 
never  any  chafing,  binding, 
bulging.  Never  an  odor  problem. 
Never  a  carrying  problem.  Extras 
tuck  away  unobtrusively  in  your  purse! 

Don't  stay  in  doubt  about  Tampax. 
Try  it!  This  month!  Regular,  Super, 
Junior  absorbencies,  wherever  drug 
products  are  sold.  Look  for  Tampax 
Vendor  in  restrooms  throughout  the 
United  States.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Massachusetts. 


InvevteJ  hy  a  doctor — 
no\f  used  by  milIioi]%  of  tiomeii 


THERES 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 

lt>  II  VltlAN  MILI.KK 


'Alice  . 
Ii<»t  (l< 


.  Ali«M>.  lioiif  \  .  . 


For  a  wife  in  ihf  kitchen  «illi  elec- 
trir  <lisli \vash<'r  rn  mblin$:  torhat  uith 
her  husband  shaving  with  an  electric 
shaver  in  the  bathroom  v«hile  the 
ra<Iio*s  on — that,  I  suppose,  is  v»hat 
the  colleges  mean  by  "communica- 
tions skills."  (Maybe  she'd  better 
write  him  a  note?) 

My  favorite  war  hero,  who  tried  to 
have  "obstacle  courses"  erected  near  the 
Pentagon  and  beside  Ike's  SHAEF  head- 
quarters overseas  to  toughen  the  staff 
officers,  is  now  trying  to  induce  his  cor- 
poration to  build  one  for  flabby  execs. 

Why  do  they  overdramatizc  the 
weather  so?  To  judsc  by  last  «int<'r"s 
dailv  \s  cat  Ikt  pr<-dict  ions.  you*<l  think 
it  v«as  a  four-nioii t li  bli/.zard.  ^  et 
men  v»ore  sumnicr-v* «-i>;ht  suits  and 
their  v«i\es  stuck  all  winter  lo  Iim-Icss 
and  beelless  shoes. 

l\/1y  latest  gift  frotti  my  Lady  Love  is 
a  new  kaleidoscope.  She  knows  liow  I  like 
to  relax  from  my  chores  hy  watching  the 
changing  designs  and  colors  inside  the  tiihe, 
and  Iniys  me  one  every  year  or  two.  It's 
even  an  antidote  lo  TV. 

ire  Hc  on  a  zony  .s/>«<e  Itiitiif?  In 
thv  Hlilly  iriili  lu'.s  »»/  I lir  iii'^/i/  I  siis- 
prrl  101)  <l<'lt'rniiiiv)l  nii'ii  on  llie 
.Nf»r>/i  I'nii'  mnlil  itrolt-tl  ns  front 
liusx'ni  hi'llvr'n  10(11)  Ioid-Iv  on  I  /idsI  s 
tut  tin'  nttHtn. 

I  welcomed  my  Dream  Girl  home  from 
her  trip  lo  Oregon  to  visit  three-month- 
old  red-haired  Tracy  with  an  offer  of  a 
home-cooked  meal:  a  can  of  corned- 
beef  hash  mixed  with  a  can  of  chili.  (I 
might  even  slice  in  a  few  hot  dogs!) 

iflfr  I'll  slntftfn'il  I  irtt  vcor.s  /*>r  « 
siin-lan  U'llxirilinr  snit,  lilif  in\  inili- 
/*irv  nnifitrin ,  irittnnit  frin-l  nrinii  onr 
Main  Slrt'i'l  nivrrhanls'  opaltiy,  I 
linlfniix  rpsolvvl  to  /lore  f/i*-  oW  iini- 
fttrni  rfiinKli'lfil  inltf  ft  fries. 

You're  cagey  to  talk  about  your  trip 
abroad  before  you  go.  Due  to  some 
Freudian  quirk,  people  listen  then  who 
don't  want  a  word  of  your  travel  tales 
after  you  return. 

I  knf»w  f»nc  or  tv^ii  bra\ <'-n<*w -w  orbl 
types  whoadtlrcss  their  lctl<-rsa  new- 
fangled w  a>  :  nani<-  of  t  he  tf>w  n  on  I  he 
first  line  of  tin-  ad<lres».  in  tin-  center 
of  the  en\elope.  (I  hear  our  cautious 
postal  experts  have  cogitated  such  a 
ehanize  for  forty  years.) 

One  of  our  neighbors  has  bought  a  new 
electronic  dwarf  piano ;  it  has  a  plug-in  for 
earphones.  His  kids  can  practice  piano 
while  he  reads  his  magazines  and  papers 
nearby.  (They  don't  even  have  lo  hear  it 
themselves.) 

Kgad.  sportive  souls  arc  rcvivinf;  the 
derby  hat  in  our  tovtn:  more  gravs 
and  browns  than  black  ones.  1  hear 
the  governor  even  wore  one  to  an  of- 
ficial blast.  They're  lighter,  softer, 
and  easy  to  tip  without  losing  shape. 

We've  tried  to  pick  the  ideal  couple  to 
go  along  on  our  trip  to  Russia  this  July. 
Ever  try  to  pick  a  couple  to  go  along  on 
a  tour,  cruise  or  vacation?  If  you  want  to 
fly  transocean  jet,  they  want  to  go  by 
oil  tanker  or  banana  boat. 

I'm  inclinetl  to  think  that  a  variety 
of  ohiigalory  flales  in  rolleffe  are  as 
intportani  as  areliery,  calenltis  or 
field  hockey.  Half  lite  people  on  earth 
are  of  the  opposite  sex :  fifteen  tliffer- 
ent  assorted  dates  a  semester  is  one 
iray  to  stinlv  'em. 


"  What  a  lucky  break  it  is,"  exclaims 
Betty  Comfort,  hiding  her  husband's  golf 
clubs  and  laying  out  his  rake,  "when  both 
halves  of  a  married  couple  are  good  com- 
pany !  We  don't  know  a  dozen  such." 

Our  autocrat  of  the  luncheon  table 
complains  that  too  many  feeble 
comedians  aim  their  lamest  gags  at 
husbands.  "If  they  aimed  a  laugh  at 
a  wife,"  he  says,  "they'd  be  insulting 
motherhood." 

If  I  shave  myself  with  a  new  blade  be- 
fore a  party,  instead  of  a  quick  once-over 
with  an  electric  shaver,  my  Princess  of 
Sheer  Delight  surmises  I'm  grooming  for 
some  cute  matron  I'm  especially  soft  on. 

I'm  not  quite  in  favor  of  separate 
vacations  an<l  trips  for  husbands  and 
wives.  But  mavbe  it  wouldn't  hurt  if 
every  two  or  three  days  they'd  sepa- 
rat«-  for  the  day's  sight-seeing.  They 
might  see  twice  as  much,  then  brief 
ea€-h  other. 

Ike  might  win  several  million  votes  for 
his  party  if  he'd  call  a  few  dozen  scien- 
tists off  their  missiles  and  rockets  and 
induce  'em  to  devise  nonfattening  bacon 
and  eggs  or  pie  alamode. 

As  a  temporary  substitute  for  Love 
^  our  Tav  Ass«'ssor  W  eek  or  Love 
Your  Kxterminator  Man  ^eek,  could 
we  mobili/.c  Hatred?  VI  «■  could  have 
Mate  Wild  Drivers  Week,  Mate  Bill- 
boards W  cek.  Hate  Creasy  Food  Week. 

My  wife  triumphantly  brought  home 
some  doughnuts  at  six  for  a  dime  I  I  in- 
vestigated and  found  'em  one-bite  pastry, 
size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Not  like  the  old 
dime-a-dozen  doughnuts  that  cost  50  cents 
now. 

"I  at«'  a  meager  $1.3U  campus  meal 
at  a  <-oll«-ge  dormitory,"'  confesses 
I'ctcr  Oomfort.  hi<ling  bis  wife's  in- 
cr«-«liblc  new  hat.  "By  careful  com- 
parison v»ith  such  meals  (paper-thin 
ham.  a  skimpy  salad)  at  public  cafe- 
terias I  deduce  that  off-campus  you 
can  buy  such  a  meal  (only  better)  for 
$1.17." 

My  neighbor  told  me  on  the  coldest  day 
last  winter  that  he  had  a  chance  to  buy  a 
bargain  vicuna  overcoat  for  $225.  "But 
I  dasn't,"  he  told  me,  "until  my  wife 
has  a  S2500  mink  coat." 

i  pretty  secretary  in  the  next  office 
tattles  to  nie  that  her  boss  parks  a 
pregttant  briefcase,  rushes  otit  niUI- 
eyed  for  an  important  conference, 
then  ilives  into  a  three-o'riork  morie. 
(Maybe  he's  efficient,  tloes  his  day's 
u-ork  in  four  hours?) 

My  Dream  Girl  pouts  when  1  (no 
steak  lover)  exclaim,  "This  is  better'n 
steak!"  when  she  serves  me  a  Lima-bean 
casserole  or  tamale  pie.  (She  happens  to 
like  steak.) 

I  can  count  on  my  Lady  Love  always 
to  exclaim  "How  nice  you  look!" 
every  lime  I  put  on  a  dark  suit.  It's 
because  in  dark  blue  I  look  like  one  of 
her  appurtenances  or  accessories. 

.  .  .  When  I  see  a  snapshot  of  Harlan  III 
with  Fujiyama  in  the  background, 

. .  .  Or  my  Dream  Girl  agrees  to  bob  her 
hair  if  I  really  want  her  to, 

.  .  .  And  I  get  a  strand  of  hair  in  a  plastic 
box  lo  prove  Tracy's  a  redhead  at  100  days, 

.  .  .  Or  our  youngest  turns  out  to  be  an 
honor  siiident  between  mediocre  marks. 

Then  I  nod  tolerantly  to  our  town's 
bachelors  with  their  parades  of  beauteous 
strangers. 


MAY,  1959 


It  vanished  overnight,  Ava..  •  that  divine  Tempo,  the  new  vanishing 

hair  spray  by  Helene  Curtis.  I've  been  using  Tempo  every  day  for  five  days  and  there's  still  not  the  tiniest 
trace  of  stiffness.  Monday  I  sprayed  . . .  (Elsa's  party  was  a  love!)  Tempo  holds  and  conditions, 
then  vanishes  overnight.  It  does !   Tuesday   morning  my  hair  was  perfectly  fresh.  Wednesday   Tempo  took 
me  through  a  day  of  trying  the  new  Diors— I  was  exhausted!  Thursday   I  even  changed  my 
hair  style  .  .  .  yes,  all  thumbs  me !  Then   Friday   .  .  .  before  Frank  arrived  a  la  black  tie  .  .  .  another 
swoosh  of  Tempo.  Now,  this  morning  . . .  zillions  of  sprays  later  . . .  there's  not  a  bit  of  sticky  goo. 
T-E-M-P-0 !  Oh,  just  ask  for  the  vanishing  hair  spray,  Sweetie  .  .  .  they'll  know !" 


id 


i».H£LEN£  CURTIS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


— _____   ,  ,  '"lEW  VANISHING 

Available  at  your  favorite  cosmetic  counter  and  beauty  salons  everyxvliere  hair  sprAY 


NEW  VANISHING 
Hair  spray 


NEW  VANISHING 

Hair  spray 


.e  vanishing  hair  spray  dA^e*  ^^^^ 

WoilsMli  Gu/i^U       Choose  from  three  types:  for  Dry  hair,  for  Oily  hair,  for  Normal  hair. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


JEAN   S  I  M  M  O  N  S  starring  in  "TH  I  S  EARTH  IS  MINE" 

A  Universal-International  Picture  In  CinemaScope  and  Technicolor-A  Vintage  Production 
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No  other  beauty  soap  quite  so  gentle 

says  Jean  Simmons 

The  specialness  of  Lux  is  the  gentleness  of  Lux.  It  radiates  in  the  softness 
of  the  world's  loveliest  complexions.  Like  Jean  Simmons.  Like  those  of  9  out 
of  10  Hollywood  stars  who  use  Lux  regularly.  Discover  for  yourself  .  .  .  the 
caressing  lather  that  makes  your  skin  feel  so  smooth  .  .  .  the  quiet  Lux  fra- 
grance that  blends  so  softly  with  your  own  perfume  .  .  .  and  the  natural 
gentleness  of  Lu.x — there  is  nothing  like  it.  Lever  Brothers  guarantees  you'll 
love  Lux  or  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full. 

That's  the  beauty  of  LUX. 


WHAT  WE  DO 


Spring  amies  to  the  LI.N. 


50  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 


I 


II  May,  1909,  the  (irrft  wireless 
iiK'ssiif;*'  was  sent  luMweeii  INcw 
\  ork  and  (iliic-a^o  and  it  uas  |ir<'- 
diclfd  that  H«>in<-<ia\  \m'  uoiild 
l<-lc|>li(iiic  across  tli<-  Allaiilic.  Tin- 
liclovcd  skirt  and  shirtwaist  ^avc 
way  1»)  tilt'  shin  oiii'-pict-c  jiowii. 
Marie  l)r<'ssl<-r  in  Tillic's  ^ifjlit- 
inare  made  lainoiis  Heaven  Will 
I'roteet  the  Working  (iirl.  A 
snappy-lookin*;  Keo  touring  car 
cost  $l()()();  the  new  eie<-trlc  vac- 
iiiiiii  ••ieaners  weighed  twenty 
pounds  and  cost  $25. 


The  May.  1<)09.  JOUK^AI,  was 
<-alle<l  A  (iirl's  IN iiiiiher  and  in  his 
etliiorial  Kdwarti  Itiikeitiiinieiiled, 
"Rats  and  pun's  in  I  he  liuir  liavc 
<-aiised  ail  iiiilieard-or  increase  in 
thai  <-lass  of  teriiiiii  associated 
with  the  inosi  iineleaii  of  God's 
creatures.  Some  milliners  no 
longer  let  <'iistomers  try  on  their 
hats." 

.  /  male  Journ  ai.  remier  tells  how  he 
shortened  his  wife's  wwking  hours 
by  cutting  out  all  cakes,  pies,  pud- 
it  ings  and  pastries  for  the  family. 
":\ow,  twelve  years  later,  my  wife 
has  rosy  cheeks  an<^  the  riracitv  of  a 
girl  of  twenty,  and  during  that  time 
our  four  children  hare  cost  us  hut  S2 
in  doctor's  bills." 

"You  can't  be  keyed  up  if  you  re- 
lax your  jaw,"  reveals  a  woman 
reader.  "That  simple  little  trick 
has  saved  me  many  a  breakdown." 

"Should  ice  cream  be  eaten  with 
a  fork  or  a  spoon?"  "Either," 
decrees  Mrs.  Kingsland. 

Good  Manners  for  a  Young  Man: 
"When  calling  upon  a  young 
woman  always  leave  a  card  for  her 
mother.  A  gentleman  never  joins 
a  lady  on  a  thoroughfare  without 
her  permission.  Men  raise  their 
hats  to  each  other  if  any  trifling 
service  is  shown  to  a  woman  in 
their  charge.  Never  take  a  liberty 
with  a  girl  you  would  resent  an- 
other man's  taking  with  your 
sister." 


Jonrnal 

about 
town 

W  HOM  W  E  MEET 

KDITED   BV  EILEEN  SH.'VRPE 


W  HERE  W  E  GO 


Marcelene  Cox  brings  in  two  of  her  lively  ''yeastcakes.' 


MAKCELENE  ("Ask  Any  Woman") 
Cox  turned  up  the  other  day 
w  ith  some  family  to  show  them  a  fa- 
vi»rite  painting  now  hanging  in  Hugh 
Knhler's  office.  It  illustrated  a 
story,  "Aunt  Ella  Takes  a  Trip." 
Marcelene  wrote  for  us  in  1942.  The 
artist  was  .\'ortnan  Rockwell,  the 
little  girl  model  talented  child  ac- 
tress Joan  Carrall.  "Please  say  I'd 
like  to  hear  news  of  her  and  wish 
she'd  write,"  said  Marcelene.  What 
about  Miss  Cox's  own  writing?  How 
«lo  so  many  gems — fiction,  food  ideas, 
monthly  column — come  steadily 
from  her  p«^n?  "From  listening," 
she  told  us,  "to  neighbors,  friends, 
family,  even  my  granddaughters 
Kitty  and  Ellen,  who  have  ideas  too. 
<Mher  people's  opinions  are  like 
yeast — necessary  to  start  your  own 
thoughts  rising." 

Ask  Ruth  Matthews  to  list  the  ways 
she's  traveled  and  she'll  run  out  of 
nouns.  Jet,  Cub  plane,  yacht,  limousine, 
jalopy,  jeep,  beach  buggy  and  horse 
have  all  taken  her  scouting  on  How 
America  Lives  stories,  and  once  she 
took  a  taxi  from  Idaho  to  Utah  (S40). 
"On  my  last  Western  trip  I  ended  up  in 
a  ghost  town,"  said  Ruth.  "The  post- 
mistress wrote  us  about  an  idea,  but  the 
population  was  only  sixty,  mostly  re- 
tired shepherds,  and  when  I  walked 
through  the  empty  town  over  wood 
sidewalks  all  I  could  hear  was  an  odd 
whirring.  Finally  I  asked.  'Oh,  yes,'  said 
a  shepherd,  'those  are  rattlesnakes — 
they're  not  used  to  people.'"  You  can 
see  Ruth  scouts  everywhere.  Slightly 
rattled,  she  came  back  to  the  Work- 
shop, but  she's  headed  west  again. 
Oregon  is  having  a  100th  birthday  and 
has  stagecoaches  running.  There's  no 
telling  where  she'll  end  up. 

Recent  luncheon  guest  of  the  Goulds 
was  Baroness  Karen  Blixen  (who 
as  Isak  Dinesen  soon  brings  you  a 
new  story  in  our  pages)  and  her 
menu  is  the  most  poetic  we've  ever 


Fiction  editor  McCleery  finds  out  about  humor  from 
humorists  De  Vries  and  Amis,  and  agent  Watkins. 


heard.  She  eats  mainly  oysters, 
grapes,  artichokes,  fresh  pineapple; 
drinks  tea,  coffee,  champagne.  Dur- 
ing her  whole  stay  in  l\ew  York  she 
deviated  once.  The  lure  she  couldn't 
resist:  .Journal  cupcakes.  Biogra- 
phers please  note. 

Inflation  data:  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  in«lirectly  founded  us,  sleeps 
peacefully  near  Independence  Square, 
from  where  Gerry  Rhoads  reports: 
"Philadelphians  throw  pennies  on  his 
grave  for  good  luck.  Can't  you  picture 
thrifty  Ben  spinning  every  time  it 
happens?" 

Sometimes  a  fashion  shot  is  so  good  it 
gets  tapped  for  a  cover.  That  happened 
this  month.  It  started  in  Italy.  W  ilheia 
Cu.shman  saw  a  visitor  in  Florence 
who  was  ideal  to  model  a  yellow  beach 
robe.  The  girl  was  a  lovely  Argentinian, 
Kouka  Caspar,  who  had  never  mod- 
eled for  an  American  magazine.  Plans 
were  made,  and  with  photographers 
Joseph  Leombruno  and  Jack  Bodi 
the  troupe  set  off  for  an  ancient  villa  at 
Fiesole.  There  dreamy-eyed  model, 
classically  cut  robe  and  gold  Mediter- 
ranean light  made  a  masterful  study.  As 
soon  as  the  color  shot  came  off  the  plane 
we  voted  it  to  head  this  issue. 

An  alert  fiction  editor  goes  after  the 
best  new  novels  while  they're  still 
gleams  in  their  authors'  eyes.  Here 
(facing  you,  center)  is  a  JOURNAL 
fiction  editor,  William  McCleery, 
with  two  famous  young  comic-nov- 
elists— Peter  ("Tunnel  of  Love") 
De  }  ries  (left)  and  Kingsley  ("Lucky 
Jim")  Amis  (right).  The  self-effacing 
fourth  member  of  the  group  is  -Irmi- 
tage  Watkins,  De  Vries'  literary- 
agent.  De  Vries  lives  in  Connecticut 
and  is  a  fan  of  Amis,  who  lives  in 
England  but  is  here  to  do  some 
teaching.  Amis  thinks  De  Vries  is 
"the  funniest  serious  writer  to  be 
found  either  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

But  the  two 
hadn't  met  un- 
til our  man  got 
them  together 
one  day  re- 
cently. "We 
talked  about 
women's  and 
men's  sense  of 
humor,"'  r  e  - 
ports  Bill.  "Both 
men  felt  there 
wasn't  any"  real 
gulf,  but  agreed 
that  they  laugh 
at  different 
things.  Men 
think  tvomen 
are  funny  and 
women  think 
men  are." 


DI  PIETRO 


It's  a  glamorous  part  of  Nancy 
tf  ood's  job  to  collect  recipes  from 
celebrities  who  like  to  eat.  So  when 
Nancy's  at  work,  it  may  mean  she's 
lunching  with  devilishly  attractive 
Christopher  Plumrner,  who  plays 
the  devil  in  the  hit  play  "J.B."  As  he 
stalks  the  stage  in  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish's  poetic  message  to  man,  what's 
his  primary  emotion?  Hunger.  "Acting 
burns  up  so  much  energy,"  he  told 
Nancy,  "that  1  need  rich,  creamy  foods 
to  build  up  again."  Restaurateur  Vin- 
cent Sardi,  Jr..  who  joined  them, 
said  that  no  creative  people  are  indif- 
ferent to  food — all  respond  to  it  as  an 
art.  Touchy  eaters,  said  Sardi,  are  likely 
to  be  brooding  over  job  or  marital 


ABBOT  MILLS 


Nancy  Wood  discusses  food  with 
actor  Plummer,  restaurateur  Sardi. 

problems  or  homicidal  thoughts  on 
agents.  Nancy  asked  if  they'd  heard 
about  tranquilized  beef.  They  hadn't.  It 
seems  some  steers  get  edgy,  too,  caught 
up  in  the  tensions  of  modern  life,  and 
now  get  soothing  shots  that  wear  off 
fast  but  produce  butter-smooth  steaks. 
"Don't  you  fall  asleep  eating  them?" 
asked  Plummer.  "No,"  Nancy  assured 
him,  "but  you  get  a  contented  feeling." 

Bulletin  from  Dawn  .\orman :  One 
of  the  beauties  we  "transformed" 
for  the  March  issue  was  engaged  a 
day  after  her  picture  came  out.  mar- 
ried a  month  later. 

Our  theater  department  tells  us:  Now 
that  "My  Fair  Lady"  has  passed  its 
third  birthday,  it  has  grossed  a  glittering 
510,000,000  to  break  all  Broadway  rec- 
ords, and  on  four  continents  (North 
America,  South  America,  Europe, 
Australia)  hero  Henry  Higgins  is  busy 
polishing  the  accent  of  Eliza  Doolittle. 
In  Spanish  the  play  is  "Mi  Bella  Dama," 
but  how  can  you  translate  "The  rain  in 
Spain  stays  mainly  in  the  plain"  ?  Trans- 
lated or  not,  the  play  is  lovely,  we  are 
sure,  in  any  language. 


// 


,1ake1jo  ymkc  a  pfim^url  from  V>6^q% 


Lain  lashed  the  portico  of  the  mu- 
seum. Persis,  standing  just  inside  the  main 
entrance,  buttoned  her  topcoat  collar. 
Looking  out  at  the  cold,  wet  avenue,  she  sighed. 
The  month  of  March  in  Boston  wasn't  a 
novelty  to  Persis.  She'd  lived  through  twenty-four 
and  had  grown  philosophical  about  them. 

"Will  you  be  needing  a  taxi.  Miss  Winthrop?" 
the  doorman  asked. 
"Not  this  evening,  thank  you,  Mike,"  she  said. 
"I'm  expecting  my  aunt's  car." 
The  director  came  out  of  the  nearby  Publications 
Office.  He  hurried  over  to  Persis.  "Miss  Winthrop, 
I  have  very  good  news!  So  good,  in  fact,  that  I've 
just  phoned  your  chief  about  it,  even  though 
he's  down  with  the  llu." 

"Do  you  mean  good  news  for  our  department  in 
general?" 

He  nodded.  "The  Aylmer  Collection  is  coming 
to  us  on  loan  in  the  autumn,  thanks  largely  to  you." 
With  an  instinctive  gesture  Persis  touched  her 
fingers  to  her  throat.  Her  attractively  sculp- 
tured but  rather  pale  face  colored  and  her  gray  eyes 
shone  with  pleasure.  "No!"  she  said.  Unaccustomed 
to  displaying  extreme  elation,  she  groped  for  a 
way  to  express  her  delight.  "How  very 
gratifying!  The  Aylmer  Collection  has  never 
gone  out  on  loan  before." 
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By  JAMES  REID  PARKER 


"I  know,"  the  director  said.  "Also,  I'm  aware 
that  you  were  the  one  who  made  the  inquiries 
that  led  to  such  a  happy  outcome.  Doctor  Lyman 
and  I  both  realize  how  much  credit  you  deserve." 
Unconsciously  the  director  and  Persis  were  em- 
ploying the  rather  courtly  academic  speech  they 
generally  reserved  for  full  staff  meetings,  but  this 
merely  indicated  the  degree  of  importance  they  at- 
tached to  the  coming  loan. 

"My  inquiries  weren't  in  the  least  official,  as  I  do 
hope  Doctor  Lyman  told  you,"  Persis  made  haste 
to  say.  "But  1  had  worked  with  the  Aylmer  group 
for  two  months,  the  summer  between  my  junior 
and  senior  years.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Aylmer,  who  later  was  made 
honorary  curator  of  the  collection;  after  Doctor 
Aylmer  died  I  felt  that  in  the  circumstances  it  might 
be  permissible  for  me  to  broach  the  suggestion  to 
Mrs.  Aylmer,  simply  saying  the  loan  would  be 
something  1  myself  would  very  much  like  to  see 
happen.  What  1  hoped  to  find  was  that  an  official 
request,  if  one  were  made,  just  might  have  a  chance 
of  success.  And  eventually  I  was  able  to  tell  Doctor 
Lyman  just  that." 

"He  confessed  that  the  thought  of  asking  for  such 
a  loan  actually  had  never  even  occurred  to  him.  And 
he  pointed  out  with  a  good  deal  of  pride  that  it 
took  his  young  research  assistant  to  evolve  the  idea." 

"Doctor  Lyman  is  much  too  generous,"  Persis 
said. 

"We  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  catalogue,"  the  director  said. 
"How  would  you  like  to  do  it  for  us,  as  your  first 
museum  publication?" 

"I'd  like  it  more  than  anything  in  the  world!" 
Persis  said. 

"In  that  case  we  certainly  should  ask  permission 
to  send  Mr.  Coggeshall  to  photograph  the  Aylmer 
as  soon  as  possible.  You'll  want  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia with  him,  of  course.  I've  just  been  speaking  to 


the  editor  of  publications,  and  he  tells  me  the  ma- 
terial should  be  in  his  hands  not  later  than  the  first 
of  July.  Can  you  manage  that,  do  you  think?" 

Persis  smiled  faintly.  "It  looks  as  if  I'd  have  to." 

"Take  as  much  time  from  your  regular  duties  as 
you  like.  Perhaps  you'd  prefer  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
the  catalogue  work  at  home.  Speaking  of  your 
home,  by  the  way,  may  I  give  you  a  lift?" 

"Thank  you,  but  one  of  my  relatives  is  sending 
her  car  for  me.  I'm  dining  with  her  tonight.  I  be- 
lieve you  know  her — Mrs.  Minturn?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  he  said.  "Do  give  her  my  very 
best.  One  more  thing.  Miss  Winthrop.  How  did  you 
happen  to  become  addicted  to  such  a  very  special 
subject  as  Roman  Britain  in  the  first  place?" 

He  had  touched  on  the  one  delectably  romantic 
secret  of  an  otherwise  sedate  young  life.  It  was  a 
secret  Persis  intended  to  guard. 

"Oh,  you  know  how  one  develops  hobbies,"  she 
faltered.  Then,  to  her  infinite  relief,  she  was  able  to 
remark,  "At  last !  Here  comes  Alden  with  the  car." 

The  Roman  British  Room  of  the  British  Museum 
was  not  designed  primarily  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
young  women.  It  was  planned,  instead,  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  way  of  life  practiced  by  the 
Romans  during  their  more-than-four-hundred-year 
occupation  of  England.  Its  archaeological  treasures 
are  admirably  arranged  in  chronological  sequence 
so  that  visitors  may  make  a  period-by-period  tour 
around  the  room. 

The  Persis  who  entered  the  Roman  British  Room 
for  the  first  time,  the  summer  she  was  nineteen,  in 
many  ways  fell  as  short  of  the  English  ideal  of 
beauty  as  of  the  American,  despite  her  well-modeled 
features,  her  forthright  eyes  and  her  neat  figure.  In 
a  land  where  superb  complexions  are  commonplace, 
her  waxen  pallor  suggested  poor  health.  Further- 
more, her  indifference         CONTINUED  ON  PAGt  112 
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This  was  the  day  for  the  bandages  to  be  removed, 
and  the  blue  lenses  fitted.  Marda  West  put  her 
hand  up  to  her  eyes  and  felt  the  crepe  binder,  and  the 
layer  upon  layer  of  cotton  wool  beneath.  Patience 
would  be  rewarded  at  last.  The  days  had  passed  into 
weeks  since  her  operation,  and  she  had  lain  there 
suffering  no  physical  discomfort,   but  only  the 
anonymity  of  darkness,  a  negative  feeling  that  the 
■..world,  and  the  life  around,  was  passing  her  by.  Dur- 
^  ing  the  first  few  days  there  had  been  pain,  mercifully 
allayed  by  drugs,  and  then  the  sharpness  of  this  wore 
down,  dissolved,  and  she  was  left  with  a  sense  of 
I  great  fatigue,  which  they  assured  her  was  reaction 
after  shock.  As  for  the  operation  itself,  it  had  been  I 
successful.  Here  was  the  definite  promise.  A  hundred 
per  cent  successful. 

"You  will  see,"  the  surgeon  told  her,  "more  clearly 
than  ever  before." 

"But  how  can  you  tell?"  she  urged,  desiring  her 
slender  thread  of  faith  to  be  reinforced. 

"Because  we  examined  your  eyes  when  you  were 
under  the  anesthetic."  he  replied,  "and  again  since, 
,  when  we  put  you  under  for  a  second  time.  We  would 
not  lie  to  you,  Mrs.  West." 

This  reassurance  came  from  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  she  had  to  steel  herself  to  patience  i, 
as  the  weeks  wore  by,  so  that  she  referred  to  the  mat-f 
ter  perhaps  only  once  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  by  way  of  a  trap,  to  catch  them  unawares. 
"Don't  throw  the  roses  out,  I  would  like  to  see  them" 
and  the  day  nurse  would  be  surprised  into  the  admis- 
sion, "They'll  be  over  before  you'll  be  able  to  do 
that  "  Which  meant  she  would  not  see  this  week. 
Actual  dates  were  never  mentioned.  Nobody  said. 
"On  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  you  will  have  youi 
eyes,"  and  the  subterfuge  continued,  the  pretense 
that  she  did  not  mind,  and  was  content  to  wait;  even 
Jim,  her  husband,  was  now  classed  in  the  category  of 
"them,"  the  staff  of  the  hospital,  and  no  longer 
treated  as  a  confidant. 

Once,  long  ago,  every  qualm  and  apprehension  had 
been  admitted,  shared.  This  was  before  the  operation. 


"YOU  WILL  SEE,"  THE  SURGEON  TOLD  MARDA,  "MORE  CLEARLY 
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en.  fearful  of  pain  and  blindness,  she  had  clung  to 
and  said.  "What  if  I  never  see  again,  what  will 
■)pen  to  me  ?"  picturing  herself  as  helpless,  maimed, 
1  Jim,  whose  anxiety  was  no  less  harsh  than  hers. 
Id  answer,  "Whatever  comes,  we'll  go  through 
ogether." 

ow,  for  no  known  reason  except  that  darkness 
haps  had  made  her  more  sensitive,  she  was  shy 
iiscuss  her  eyes  with  him.  The  touch  of  his  hand 
;  the  same  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  his  kiss,  and 
warmth  of  his  voice,  but  always,  during  these 
s  of  waiting,  she  had  the  seed  of  fear  that  he,  like 

Istaffof  the  hospital,  was  being  too  kind.  The  kind- 
l  of  those  who  knew  to  the  one  who  must  not  be 
1.  Therefore  when  at  last  it  happened,  when  at  his 
ling  visit  the  surgeon  said,  "Your  lenses  will  be 
d  tomorrow,"  surprise  was  greater  than  joy.  she 
Id  not  say  anything,  and  he  had  left  the  room  be- 
Sshe  could  thank  him.  it  was  really  true.  The  long 
^piy  had  ended.  She  permitted  herself  only  a  last 
er,  before  the  day  nurse  went  off  duty:  "They'll 
5  some  getting  used  to.  and  hurt  a  bit  at  first?"— 
statement  of  fact  put  as  a  careless  question.  But 
Ivoice  of  the  woman  who  had  tended  her  through 
lany  weary  days  replied.  "You  won't  know  you've 
them,  Mrs.  West." 

ich  a  calm,  comfortable  voice,  and  the  way  she 
;ed  the  pillows  and  held  the  glass  to  the  patient's 
the  hand  smelling  faintly  of  the  French  fern 
with  which  she  washed  her.  these  things  gave 
dence  and  implied  she  could  not  lie. 
omorrow  I  shall  see  you."  said  Marda  West,  and 
nurse,  with  that  cheerful  laugh  that  could  be 
d  sometimes  down  the  corridor  outside,  an- 
ed,  "Yes,  I'll  give  you  your  first  shock." 
was  a  strange  thought  how  memories  of  coming 
the  nursing  home  were  now  blunted.  The  staff 
had  received  her  were  dim  shadows;  the  room 
ned  to  her,  and  where  she  still  lay.  like  a  wooden 
built  only  to  entrap.  Even  the  surgeon,  brisk  and 
ent  during  those  two  rapid  consultations  when 
d  recommended  an  immediate  operation,  was  a 


voice  rather  than  a  presence;  he  gave  his  orders,  and 
the  orders  were  carried  out,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  bird  of  passage  with  the  person  who, 
those  several  weeks  ago,  had  asked  her  to  surrender 
herself  to  him,  who  had,  in  fact,  worked  this  miracle 
upon  the  membranes  and  the  tissues  that  were  her 
living  eyes. 

"Aren't  you  feeling  excited?"  This  was  the  low, 
soft  voice  of  her  night  nurse,  who,  more  than  the  rest 
of  them,  understood  what  she  had  endured.  Nurse 
Brand,  by  day,  exuded  a  daytime  brightness.  She  was 
a  person  of  sunlight,  of  bearing  in  fresh  flowers,  of 
admitting  visitors.  The  weather  she  described  in  the 
world  outside  appeared  to  be  her  own  creation.  "A 
real  scorcher,"  she  would  say.  flinging  open  windows, 
and  her  patient  would  sense  the  cool  uniform,  the 
starched  cap.  which  somehow  toned  down  the  pene- 
trating heat;  or  else  she  might  hear  steady  fall  of  rain 
and  feel  the  slight  chill  accompanying  it.  "This  is 
going  to  please  the  gardeners,  but  it  will  put  'paid' 
to  matron's  day  on  the  river."  Meals,  too,  even  the 
dullest  of  lunches,  were  made  to  appear  delicacies 
through  her  method  of  introduction.  "A  morsel  of 
brill  ail  beurre?"  she  would  suggest-happily,  whetting 
reluctant  appetite,  and  the  boiled  fish  that  followed 
must  be  eaten,  for  all  its  tastelessness,  because  other- 
wise it  would  seem  to  let  down  Nurse  Brand,  who 
had  recommended  it.  "Apple  fritters;  you  can  man- 
age two,  I'm  sure,"  and  the  tongue  began  to  roll  the 
imaginary  fritter,  crisp  as  a  flake  and  sugared,  which 
in  reality  had  a  languid,  leathery  substance,  and  so 
her  cheerful  optimism  brooked  no  discontent;  it 
would  be  offensive  to  complain,  lacking  in  backbone 
to  admit,  "Let  me  just  lie.  I  don't  want  anything." 

The  night  brought  consolation  and  Nurse  Ansel. 
She  did  not  expect  courage.  At  first,  during  pain,  it 
had  been  Nurse  Ansel  who  had  administered  the 
drugs.  It  was  she  who  had  smoothed  the  pillows  and 
held  the  glass  to  the  parched  lips.  Then,  with  the 
passing  weeks,  there  had  been  the  gentle  voice  and 
the  quiet  encouragement,  "It  will  soon  pass.  This 
waiting  is  the  worst."  At       continued  on  page  172 
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'I^N  EVER  BEFORE.' 


I 


As  late  as  the  day  before  her  wedding  Lacey 
j\  Doran  was  trying  to  get  it  into  her  head  just 
what  it  would  be  like  married  to  big  Micah 
Matthews.  "You're  not  in  for  no  picnic,  Lacey," 
her  mother  had  warned.  "It's  washin'  and  scrub- 
bin"  and  hoein'  and  bein'  sick  and  tendin'  squallin' 
babies.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  "  The  sen- 
tence was  never  finished  with  words,  but  with  an 
angry  clap  of  a  pot  lid  or  a  resentful  hitch  of  the 
ironing  board. 

Lacey  had  hoped  that  just  once  during  her  last 
days  at  home  her  mother  would  hint  that  there 
was  some  part  of  it,  some  secret  little  part,  how- 
ever fleeting,  that  made  up  for  everything  else. 
But  here  it  was,  her  last  day,  and  there  had  been 
no  softening,  no  relenting.  Even  the  new  shoes  for 
her  wedding  were  cause  for  harsh  words. 

"Now,  Lacey,  you  take  this  ironin'  back  to 
Wallens'  and  stay  till  you  get  your  money,  hear? 
You  let  'em  put  you  off  and  put  you  off  with  their 
'Well,  we  just  ain't  got  no  money  in  the  house 
now.'  Tell  'em  there's  no  money  in  our  house 
either!  A  whole  month's  pay  is  coming.  Then  go 
buy  your  shoes." 

"I  don't  need  the  shoes,  ma,"  Lacey  protested. 
"You  keep  the  money  or  get  Rosie  something." 
Lacey  had  disciplined  herself  to  do  without.  New 
shoes  were  necessary  once  in  a  while,  but  having 
them  now,  for  the  wedding,  would  make  it  look  as 
if  she  was  trying  to  fix  up. 

"You  get  'em,  hear?"  her  mother  demanded. 
"Probably  the  last  ones  you'll  get  for  quite  a  spell." 

Lacey  knew  she  and  Micah  would  have  a  hard 
time,  starting  out  sharecropping  a  patch  of  corn 
on  the  thin,  rocky  soil  of  this  hilly  back  country. 
But  then  they'd  never  had  it  easy,  neither  of  them. 
She  was  used  to  washing  and  ironing  and  scrub- 
bing and  hoeing.  No,  it  was  not  the  hard-times 
part  of  being  married  to  Micah  she  was  trying  to 
get  into  her  head. 

But  what  else  is  there  to  get?  she  asked  herself 
ruefully,  picking  up  the  big  basket  of  clothes  and 
starting  across  the  fields  to  the  distant  highway. 


It  was  midmorning.  but  the  dew  was  still  heavy 
in  the  June  fields,  bowing  down  the  millet  heads 
and  making  white  patches  of  the  spider  webs. 
Lacey  took  her  shoes  off  and  carried  them  so  as  to 
save  them.  They  were  good,  sturdy  brown  oxfords 
and,  though  they  had  been  resoled  twice,  they 
had  a  lot  of  wear  in  them  yet.  She  wouldn't  want 
Micah  to  have  to  start  spending  on  her  right  away. 
Precious  little  she  had  to  contribute  in  a  material 
way  to  this  marriage — a  couple  of  goose-down  pil- 
lows and  one  quilt.  She  wondered  if  tomorrow  she 
should  take  the  pillows  and  quilt  along  wherever 
they  were  to  go  after  the  wedding. 

Better  not  to  think  of  tomorrow.  Better  to  ad- 
mire the  field  daisies  right  here  and  now.  "Just  like 
the  Milky  Way  fell  down  here  last  night,"  she  said 
softly,  almost  reverently,  for  a  thing  of  beauty 
made  Lacey  feel  reverent.  It  made  her  throat  grow 
tight  and  odd  little  tremors  run  over  her  body. 

Setting  the  basket  down,  she  gathered  a  few  of  the 
flowers  into  a  bouquet.  Then,  looking  around  to 
make  sure  no  one  was  within  sight,  she  practiced 
a  few  slow  marching  steps,  holding  the  bouquet  at 
her  waist  the  way  she'd  seen  Nora  Adkins  do  when 
she  got  married.  Nora  had  had  a  white  lace  dress 
and  veil  and  bouquet.  Nora  had  to  fix  up  and  be 
pretty,  for  she  had  married  an  artist  fellow  from 
the  city.  Why,  he  could  draw  pictures  of  some  of 
the  old  run-down  shacks  thereabout  and  make 
them  seem  utterly  beautiful.  You  wouldn't  have 
minded  living  in  them  at  all,  the  way  they  looked 
in  the  pictures. 

Lacey  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  fence  post,  pretending 
it  was  Micah  she  was  walking  toward.  "Not  that 
you  haven't  got  ju.st  as  good  qualities,  Micah,"  she 
said  in  a  rush  of  love  and  loyalty.  "Good  thing 
for  me  you  don't — you  aren't  an  artist." 

A  crow,  flying  overhead,  called  out  as  if  in 
derision  of  the  spectacle  Lacey  presented,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  beautiful  bride,  and  she  hastily 
threw  the  bouquet  away  and  resumed  her  journey. 

After  all,  facts  were  facts  and  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  twist  them  around  into  anything  else. 


Hard  and  plain  and  simple  they  were  that  one  day 
about  three  months  ago  when  she  and  Micah  had 
happened  to  walk  home  from  town  at  the  same 
time.  Micah  had  said  hal'tingly  because  he  had  a 
speech  difficulty,  "I  guess  you  and  me  might  as  well 
get  married,  Lacey." 

She  had  waited  for  bright,  sparkly  things  to 
burst  inside,  a  bolt  to  spring  open — the  good, 
warm,  exciting  things  she  had  always  imagined 
she  would  feel  at  such  a  moment.  When  they 
didn't  come  she  had  said,  without  missing  a  step, 
"Yeah.  I  guess  so,  Micah." 

And  that  was  that.  Not  at  all  the  way  she  had 
planned  it  or  dreamed  of  it.  And  a  girl  had  a  right 
to  dream,  even  a  plain  one  like  her.  Plain  ones 
were  better  at  it  maybe.  The  trick  was  just  not  to 
let  it  show.  Pretty  girls  could  dream  and  let  it  show 
and  somebody  would  make  it  come  true  for  them, 
but  when  homely  girls  showed  their  dreams  it  was 
ridiculous  and  people  laughed.  Once  she  had  tried 
to  do  some  tricks  with  lipstick  and  rouge  to 
remedy  her  too  big  mouth  and  too  high  cheek- 
bones and  the  girls  at  school  had  giggled  and  asked 
her  if  she  was  thinking  of  going  to  Hollywood. 

She  wished  now  that  she  had  looked  at  Micah 
when  he  had  said  it.  Maybe  there  would  have  been 
something  to  sort  of  build  on — a  look  in  his  eyes,  - 
maybe.  Micah  did  have  such  nice  brown  eyes.  Lots 
of  people  missed  his  eyes,  she  bet,  set  in  a  face 
marred  by  scars.  Long  ago  he  had  been  in  a  hunt- 
ing accident.  She  continued  on  page  uo 
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The  per  cent  of  teachers  reporting  that  someone  on  the  faculty 

had  been  struck  within  the  })ast  year  was  only  8.3  in  schools  with  above-average 
pupils,  but  30.4  in  schools  where  pupils  have  below-average  I.Q.'s. 


V  4 


A hulking,  fifteen-year-old  boy  stood  before 
a  judge  in  a  municipal  court.  The  charge 
-  against  him  was  rape.  He  didn  t  seem  to 
understand  what  all  the  fuss  was  about — or  to 
care.  He  could  not  remember  his  father's  first 
name.  Police  reported  his  mother  had  been  visited 
by  four  men  on  the  night  he  was  arrested. 

"Tell  me.""  the  judge  said,  "who  was  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States?" 

The  boy  looked  up  at  the  courtroom  ceiling,  as 
though  in  thought.  Then  he  stared  at  the  floor.  "I 
don't  know.'"  he  mumbled. 

The  judge  handed  him  the  morning  newspaper 
and  asked  him  to  read  the  first  paragraph  of  any 
story  on  the  front  page.  The  boy  glanced  at  the 
newspaper  a  moment,  then  shrugged  helplessly. 

"You  have  been  truant  more  often  than  you 
have  been  present  at  City  High  this  year,""  the 
judiie  observed  "Why  don't  you  go  to  school?" 
"I  feel  funny  there,"  the  boy  said. 
The  judge  nodded.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see 
what  the  defendant  meant.  A  brawny,  towering, 
full-grown  male,  he  was  unable  to  read  or  to  do 
any  of  the  schoolwork  that  children  half  his  size 
could  do.  Along  with  many  like  him,  he  had  been 
pushed  through  grade  school  according  to  his  age 
and  size,  to  advanced  arithmetic  when  he  couldn't 
add  three  figures,  to  pages  of  solid  print  when  he 
was  incapable  of  reading  a  three-word  picture 
caption. 

"I  see  hundreds  like  him,"  the  judge  told  me 
after  the  hearing.  "Who  can  miss  the  problems  of 
these  youngsters?  They  have  no  real  homes  and 
they  don"t  belong  in  high  school.  They"re  in  over 
their  heads  in  every  way — bored,  baffled  and 
helpless."" 

Yet  in  what  has  come  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  democratic  tradition  in  American  education, 
youngsters,  regardless  of  ability  or  achievement, 
are  passed  through  the  elementary  grades.  Often 
they  are  graduated  from  three-year  junior-high 
schools  and  permitted — actually,  forced — to  enter 
a  comprehensive  or  vocational  high  school.  Since 
this  merely  adds  to  their  frustrations,  the  endless 
line  of  illiterate  juvenile  delinquents  in  court  con- 


tinues. Some  are  sent  to  disciplinary  schools; 
many  inevitably  return  to  regular  public  schools. 
Not  only  are  youths  with  police  records  permitted 
to  attend  City  High,  but  truant  and  probation 
officers  are  employed  to  herd  them  in. 

"I  know  very  well  there  are  pupils  in  our  regular 
high  schools  who  shouldn"t  be  there,  but  I  don't 
think  they  should  be  on  the  streets,"  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  school  system  said  when  I 
visited  him — a  refrain  1  was  to  hear  repeated  many 
times.  "I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  school- 
leaving  age  lowered  to  fourteen  if  some  other 
agency  will  take  care  of  them.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can."" 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  he  gave  me  permission 
to  observe  in  any  high  school  in  the  city,  provided 
its  real  name  was  not  published  and  its  more  diffi- 
cult problems  were  "generalized"  as  typical  of 
those  which  are  besetting  many  high  schools  in 
the  nation. 

With  his  endorsement,  and  the  promise  of  an- 
onymity, teachers  spoke  freely  to  me,  as  my  friends 
in  the  profession  always  had.  "You  won't  write 
what  1  tell  you,"  one  friend  gibed.  "What  are  you 
going  to  call  a  boy  who  solicits  in  school  for  a  sex- 
ual aberration?  And  how  will  you  describe  the 
dozens  who  deliberately  'break  wind"  in  a  class  on 
good  citizenship?  There  are  stairways  in  this 
school  teachers  won"t  use  for  fear  of  being  spat  on 
from  three  floors  above — and  try  to  find  out  who 
did  it."" 

In  more  pristine  language,  a  recently  published 
"Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and  Needs  of  Slow 
Learners  at  the  Senior  High  School  Level""  states 
in  preface:  "Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
there  have  come  into  our  city  high  schools  great 
numbers  of  young  people  who  reputedly  profit 
little  from  any  of  the  traditional  programs. 
Limited  in  reading,  writing  and  computational 
skills,  inarticulate,  sometimes  unruly  in  manner 
and  behavior,  these  pupils  are  baffling  and  dis- 
couraging to  the  best  of  teachers.  Teachers  some- 
times even  seek  transfer  to  the  'better  schools' 
which  have  the  fewest  number  of  such  pupils  in 
order  that  they  may  do  the  kind  of  teaching  for 


^'Stufhnts  ran  .shift  to  tlie  more  difficult  classes 

if  they  are  able,"  the  principal  said, 
'Unit  for  the  most  part  the  Zeros  do  not  aspire 

to  be  Metliitms.  They're  content  to  remain  Zeros.' 


'^  hen  I  ask  parents  to  permit  their  child  to  switch  to  the  .4chievement  Course 
(the  program  for  slow  learners)  hecause  we  think  it  will 

he  better  for  him,  their  usual  question  is  'Will  he  get  a  diploma?'! 
When  I  say  'Yes,"  they  feel  everything  is  all  right  and  agree." 
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which  their  training  prepared  them.  The  increasing 
numbers  of  slow  learners  imply  to  some  a  tragic 
deterioration  of  our  high  schools.  Intermittently, 
there  are  even  waves  of  protest  that  the  schools 
should  be  asked  to  deal  with  so  many  unlovable 
characters.  .  .  ." 

Although  this  is  the  central  problem  of  many 
urban  high  schools  today — and,  to  a  degree,  a 
problem  in  all  high  schools — the  attitude  of  many 
•  school  administrators  is  "Let's  not  look  at  it  and 
maybe  it  will  go  away." 

Some  would  conceal  the  low  ability  and  bad  be- 
havior of  pupils  in  their  schools  because,  they  say, 
these  characteristics  will  be  exaggerated  and  dis- 
courage well-behaved  youngsters  who  arc  seri- 
ously trying  to  learn.  In  some  schools  subordinate 
officials  and  teachers  refuse  to  discuss  bad  situa- 
tions because  they  feel  such  situations  will  reflect 
on  their  competency. 

Dealing  with  the  great  influx  of  Negroes,  many 
of  them  almost  totally  lacking  in  background  or 
preparation,  into  Northern  city  schools  is  another 
tremely  touchy  problem.  Public-school  officials 
refuse  to  comment,  or  request  anonymity,  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  appear  discriminatory  or  un- 
fair. Some  Negro  boys  and  girls  are  leaders,  aca- 
demically and  socially,  in  the  mixed  schools  they 
ttend.  A  sizable  percentage  of  the  graduates  from 
ly  comprehensive  high  school  qualify  for  admis- 
ion  to  a  variety  of  colleges,  and  many  others  pro- 
d  to  responsible  work.  Most  school  authorities 
would  prefer  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  these. 

"If  I  had  my  way,  I  wouldn't  allow  a  reporter 
0  enter  this  school,"  one  elder  dean  of  boys  said 
to  me  with  amiable  directness.  "I  don't  think  you 
see  the  whole  picture;  and  what's  more.  I  don't 
think  you  want  to  see  it." 
But  even  he  conceded  that  the  number  of  slow, 
iluctant  and  recalcitrant  pupils  in  many  city  high 
schools  has  become  too  large  to  be  overlooked  or 
Slossed  over.  It  requires  a  major  portion  of  a 
idiool's  time  and  personnel  merely  to  control 
hem.  Teaching  inevitably  suffers. 
And  this  problem  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
ly  one  race  or  any  one  school  in  any  one  city, 
chose  to  visit  a  particular  comprehensive  high 
diool,  described  to  me  as  "not  the  worst  but  one 
f  the  most  difficult  in  the  city,"  because  several 
Kiys  whom  I  had  observed  in  court  were  enrolled 
re.  It  has  an  enrollment  that  is  about  30  per 
t  Negro,  a  figure  that  may  be  considered  typi- 
al  of  numerous  city  high  schools. 


Here  is  City  High— a  huge  five-story  E-shaped 
building,  once  buff-colored  brick  but  now  grayed 
by  the  smoke  of  many  factories  rising  in  the  indus- 
trial valley  behind  it.  Nondescript  business  build- 
ings and  houses  crowd  close  to  the  block  it  oc- 
cupies; on  the  street  the  school  faces,  swift  and 
heavy  traffic  pours  into  and  out  of  center  city.  A 
great  bank  of  steps  leads  up  to  its  impressive  doors 
and  above  them  is  inscribed  in  stone:  Learning  is 
the  Eye  of  the  Mind. 

Upon  entering,  a  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  spa- 
cious, vaulted  foyer,  two  stories  high,  unexpectedly 
clean  and  polished,  with  gleaming  athletic  trophy 
cases  along  the  walls  and  lighted  paintings  and 
busts  in  specially  designed  niches.  On  a  shoulder- 
high  pedestal  stands,  astonishingly,  a  full-size  copy 
of  the  Louvre's  famous  Venus  de  Milo.  Initials 
and  dates  have  been  scratched  on  her  feet  and 
legs:  her  breasts,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  even  a 
basketball  center,  have  been  touched  with  spots  of 
red  ink  or  lipstick.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1928  when  heroic  statuary  was  considered  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  city's  largest  and  finest  three- 
year  high  school. 

Like  most  school  buildings.  City  High  is  oppres- 
sively warm;  the  air  is  heavy  with  indefinable 
odors  and  motionless  as  in  a  sealed  tomb.  Faintly 
the  sound  of  an  orchestra  practicing  can  be  heard. 
A  bell  signals  a  change  in  classes  and  a  stirring 
like  distant  thunder  begins,  swelling  to  a  steady 
roar  as  the  halls  fill  and  flow  with  life.  For  such 
great  numbers,  the  movement  is  orderly,  with  only 
an  occasional  raucous  voice  or  slamming  of  a 
locker  door  rising  above  the  din  to  be  expected  of 
a  small  army  in  motion. 

While  I  waited  to  see  the  principal,  a  steady 
stream  of  pupils  moved  into  and  out  of  the  office 
of  the  vice-principal  in  charge  of  discipline.  One 
boy  had  been  throwing  nails  in  shop;  another  had 
been  insolent  and  excluded  from  class;  another 
maintained  he  "wasn't  doin'  nothin"  and  she  sent 
me  to  you."  Waiting  also  were  several  parents 
with  subdued  off"spring  by  their  sides.  A  parent 
must  accompany  a  pupil  to  school  if  he  is  to  be  re- 
admitted after  suspension,  I  was  told  later.  This  is 
routine  in  any  big-city  school. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  life  here,"  the  principal 
agreed  when  I  was  admitted  to  see  him.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  brought  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
together  under  his  chin.  "This  is  a  metropolitan 
high  school  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  four 
thousand.  We  have         continued  on  page  i63 


'Basic  education!  You're  just  trying  to  fool  the  public! 
Why  don't  you  just  call  them  Slow  Learners?  That's  ixhat  they  are. 


CAN  THEY  BE 

PUT  TO  WORK? 


Better  programs  should  be  developed  for 
very  slow  learners,  for  nonaeademic 
youth  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  morally 
irresponsible.  They  should  not  be  forced 
to  sit  through  watered -down  high-school 
courses  until  they  are  seventeen  or  eight- 
een. Thousands  of  youngsters  are  in  high 
.school  who  should  not  be,  teachers  and 
school  administrators  say.  Increasingly 
frustrated,  thev  damage  the  education  of 
others  while  doing  themselves  no  good — 
hut  there  is  no  other  place  for  them. 

Dr.  James  Brvant  Conant,  after  a  two- 
year  survey  of  high-school  education,  calls 
for  a  new  attitude  on  this  issue.  Speaking 
in  San  Francisco  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation, and  at  a  press  conference  after- 
ward, he  suggested  that  some  pupils 
should  abandon  class  work  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  grade  for  jobs. 

"Take  the  case  of  the  very  slow  readers," 
he  said.  "If,  even  with  special  attention, 
their  reading  level  is  still  low  and  their  in- 
terest in  the  required  general  program  is 
slight  and  if  the  simple  type  of  vocational 
training  is  leading  directly  to  a  job.  I  see 
no  reason  why  transfer  to  full-time  em- 
ployment during  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
grade  should  not  be  applauded  by  all 
concerned. 

■'But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  educa- 
tional problems  cannot  be  separated  from 
employment  problems  for  the  type  of 
student  who  is  a  potential  dropout.  Being 
out  of  school  and  unemployed  is  one 
thing:  being  out  of  school  and  satisfac- 
torily employed  is  quite  another." 

Vocational  high  schools  or  vocational 
courses,  many  of  which  require  special 
aptitudes  and  high  ability,  should  not  be 
made  a  "dumping  ground"  for  the  aca- 
demically inept,  as  some,  today,  in  fact 
are.  A  truly  ''simple  type  of  vocational 
training  .  .  .  leading  directly  to  a  job"  is 
rarely  found,  but  such  a  program  can  and 
should  be  widely  offered. 

— The  Editoks 
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"A  tall  girl  with  palest  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes." 

Jane  Seymour,  lady  in  wailing  to 
Queen  Catherine,  became  Henry  VI IPs  third  wife. 
From  an  original  drawing  by  Holbein. 


I 


Synopsis  oi  Paris  I  and  II.  Katryn  Parr,  sixteen, 
married  Lord  Borough,  a  rich  widower  of  lifty-tivc, 
lelling  no  one  that  she  was  secretly  betrothed  to 
Hugo  Burlingame.  With  Hugo  away,  serving  Sir 
Francis  Bryan,  discovery  was  unlikely.  On  the  way 
to  Gainsborough  Hall,  Tom  Seymour,  an  infuriating 
young  man  who  knew  her  secret,  saved  Katryn 
from  meeting  Hugo  but  refused  further  help.  By 
using  her  wits.  Katryn  managed  to  avoid  an  en- 
counter with  Hugo. 

At  Ciainsborougli.  Thomas  and  Henry,  sons  of 
Lord  Borougii,  and  unmarried,  were  kind  to  Katryn, 
but  his  daughter  Lucy  was  openly  jealous  and 
threatening.  Had  Lucy  inherited  the  madness  that 
killeii  her  mother?  When  Lord  Borough  was  killed 
hunting  woodcocks  because  Katryn,  who  was  preg- 
nant, craved  them,  Lucy,  enraged,  pushed  her  down 
the  stairs.  Katryn  lost  her  baby. 

Thomas,  the  new  Lord  Borough,  cruelly  banished 
Lucy  from  Gainsborough.  The  yoiniger  brother, 
Henry,  and  Cat  Strickland,  Katryn's  cousin,  de- 
citleil  to  marry,  but  after  a  quarrel  with  Thomas 
they  left  the  manor  hastily.  Ill  and  weak,  Katryn 
soon  realized  why  Thomas'  ga/e  was  so  intense, 
devoin  ing.  He  wanted  her  for  hinisell !  Was  it  he, 
not  Lucy,  who  was  mad?  Somehow,  Katryn  knew, 
she  must  find  a  way  to  escape!  Outside,  the  gates 
of  Gainsborough  Hall  were  locked  tight. 


"you  dared  to  make  love  to  me.0nd  then  would  leave  me!"  Qfer  face  was  defiant. 
"Jove?"  Oom  Seymour  said.  "Ohere  was  no  talk  of  love.  " 
Qfere  is  the  true  story  of  a  beauty  whose  adventures  and  marriages  made  history. 

SBy  Jan  ^estcott 


III 


rix-sTunio  gkatmus 


Iucy  knew  there  was  someone  following  her. 
-J  She  had  left  the  nunnery  where  she  had  spent 
the  night,  sleeping  in  the  stable  on  the  straw,  for 
the  nuns  had  been  afraid  to  let  her  into  the  clois- 
ters. She  had  slipped  away  early  without  as  much 
as  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  sip  of  water. 

There  were  many  convents  and  monasteries 
through  Lincolnshire,  but  as  each  day  passed  she 
felt  a  deeper  driving  need  to  reach  the  shrine  to 
which  she  was  pilgrimaging.  Otherwise  she  knew 
her  immortal  soul  was  in  danger. 

She  peered  from  behind  one  of  the  trees.  She 
saw  no  one.  heard  nothing.  Down  the  road  was  a 
tiny  stone  bridge  and  she  put  her  courage  in  the 
saints  and  began  to  make  her  way  toward  the  wa- 
ter. Once  she  reached  the  bubbling  stream,  she 
knelt  and  put  her  hands  and  face  into  the  cold  wa- 
ter and  drank  of  it  thirstily.  When  she  had  done, 
she  stood  up.  That  is  when  she  saw  Wat. 

She  cried,  "Wat!  You  ha'  been  following  me!" 
Lucy  was  overcome.  She  sank  to  her  knees  and 
began  to  pray,  and  Wat  stood  motionless  until  she 
motioned  him  to  join  her.  She  prayed  for  both  of 
them.  When  she  was  done,  she  sat  down  on  the 
grassy  bank.  Wat  did  the  same  and  held  out  to  her 
a  bit  of  dark  bread,  dry  and  hard. 

Lucy  ate  jerkily.  When  she  was  half  done  she 
said,  "I  thank  thee,  Wat." 

He  pointed  to  her  bare  feet,  cut  and  dirty;  then 
he  gingerly  touched  the  edge  of  her  dress.  She  un- 
derstood. "Nay,  1  cannot  bind  up  my  feet.  I  go 
barefoot  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham. 
And  so  dost  thou,  my  poor  companion.  There 
together  we  shall  pray  and  I  shall  do  penance." 


Thames  River  below  II  nulsor  Castle. 
From  Windsor  Ann  Parr  wrote  her  sister,  Katryn, 

"The  king  has  left  his  wife  [Catherine  of  Aragon]. 


Contemporary  painting  of  Gainsborough  Hall, 

where  Katryn  lived  as  bride  of  Lord  Borough, 
by  Terrot,  an  artist  of  the  period. 


She  rose.  "Now  we  must  go  on,"  she  said.  She 
wondered  if  she  could  make  him  understand  that 
should  aught  hap  and  she  not  get  to  the  shrine,  she 
might  spend  an  eternity  in  hell.  "Come,  we  must 
away,"  she  said,  as  they  started  down  the  winding 
road. 

In  the  palace  garden  at  Greenwich  the  king's 
wench.  Nan  Boleyn,  was  dressed  in  gay  scarlet  this 
morning,  with  red  petticoats  and  red  hose.  She  sat 
on  a  bench  while  the  king  and  a  group  of  his  men 
played  at  bowls. 

Sir  William  Parr,  the  king's  lord  chamberlain, 
hurrying  up  the  path  toward  the  knot  of  men  who 
stood  watching  the  bowling,  bowed  briefly  to  Nan 
Boleyn  and  hastened  on. 

Sir  William  came  to  halt  before  John  Dudley. 
Dudley's  father  had  gone  to  the  block.  He  had 
been  an  unwelcome  leftover  from  the  previous 
reign  and  young  Henry  had  dispatched  him 
quickly,  for  the  elder  Dudley  h^ad  reached  the  top- 
most heights  of  unpopularity  in  gouging  the  Eng- 
lish people.  But  this  young  Dudley:  there  was  a 
force  about  him;  an  upstart,  too.  he  was.  Like 
father,  like  son.  Sir  William  Parr  felt  sure  he  would 
come  to  the  same  bloody  end.  But,  thought  Sir 
William,  whilst  his  head  is  still  on  his  shoulders,  I 
can  beg  him  a  favor. 

"Good  morrow,"  he  said,  and  bowed. 

Dudley's  voice  was  unctuous  as  he  bade  Sir 
William  a  good  morrow,  and  presented  the  three 
young  men  who  attended  him.  Sir  William  evalu- 
ated them  swiftly — the  one  a  towering,  lithe  young 
blade  with  a  face  as  dark  as  sin,  and  with  eyes  as 
bold  as  a  pirate's. 

Sir  William  said,  "'Twas  thee  I  saw  at  the  joust 
yestermorn!"  He  was  momentarily  diverted  from 
his  mission,  for  his  mind  went  back  to  the  drama 
on  the  tournament  field  yesterday,  when  the  great 
black  charger  this  man  had  ridden  had  balked  and 
thrown  his  rider.  Sir  William  could  still  see  the 
sprawled  figure  on  the  grass  and  the  mounted 
opponent  wheeling  his  steed  for  making  an  end  to 
the  duel.  There  was  a  concerted  gasp  from  the 
gallery  when  the  continued  on  page  84 
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THIS 
CALLED 


ING 


LAWN  V 


This  is  before  myrtle  ;ind  narcissus  were  planted  under  the  beech 
tree  whose  summer  shade  was  too  dense  for  decent  grass,  and  before 
the  traflk-tempting  corners  were  covered  with  creeping  junipers, 
more  myrtle  and  narcissus.  And.  naturally,  before  the  renovation. 


This  is  the  problem  lawn  pictured  below  after  it  had 
been  renovated  with  Merion  blue  grass  as  described  in  the  article. 
Note  the  lush  green  look  even  ahead  of  the  beech  leaves. 


The  answer  to  that  question  makes  all 

the  other  answers  come  a  whole  lot 
easier,  like  olives  out  of  a  bottle. 

By  RICHARD  PRATT 

■awn  is  grass  which  we  will  not  allow  to  grow' tall  and  have 
mmm  tassels  as  Nature  intended.  Instead,  it  is  grass  which  we  keep 
mutilating  with  a  mowing  machine  to  create  a  smooth,  green,  in- 
viting velvet  carpet  for  the  ground.  If  we  would  let  grass  grow,  it 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself  entirely,  also  as  Nature  in- 
tended. So  now  it  is  no  longer  the  responsibility  of  the  grass  in  our 
lawns  to  keep  itself  alive  and  lovely.  It  is  utterly  and  everlastingly 
our  own. 

I  think  it  was  very  likely  the  knights  and  ladies  of  Tudor  times 
in  England  who  started  lawns.  They  would  be  strolling  through 
the  vast  private  parks  that  spread  out  from  their  castles,  and  they 
could  see  that  where  the  herds  of  deer  were  grazing  together  the 
grass  was  ever  so  much  smoother  and  greener.  And  I  feel  sure 
that  soon  the  ground  right  up  to  the  castle  moat  was  covered 
with  gardeners  as  thick  as  dandelions,  shearing  the  grass  short 
with  sickles  and  scythes,  which  were  all  they  had. 

Modern  man  has  everything.  His  lawn  today  provides  him  even 
with  a  smooth  green  moat  that  makes  his  house  a  castle.  He  has 
every  conceivable  tool  at  his  command.  He  can  get  his  ground 
graded  to  just  the  right  degree  of  levelness  and  smoothness  so 
water  will  drain  but  not  wash  away,  and  so  the  lawn  mower  will 
cut  the  grass  evenly  without  gouging.  He  can  hire  a  man  with 
a  nice  big  rotary  tiller  to  come  and  fluflf  up  the  ground  six  or  seven 
inches  deep  and  til!  in  whatever  it  takes  to  grow  a  good  lawn. 
He  can  buy  a  good  lawn  spiker  for  less  than  S20,  and  it  will 
be  one  of  his  best  investments.  continued  on  page  102 
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C  hildpen 


The  author, 
in  a  moment  of  success  with  her  own 
Colin,  Christopher,  John  and  Gilbert. 


Adults  have  Emily  Post;  dogs  have  Obedience  classes. 

Why  should  the  children  go  scot-free?  By  JEAN  KERR 


Have  you  noticed  a  strange  thing  about  eti- 
quette books?  They  are  all  written  for  grown- 
ups. Us. 

I  really  don't  understand  it.  Most  adults  have 
lovely  manners;  it's  a  pleasure  to  have  them 
around.  Ask  an  adult  to  hand  you  your  glasses 
and  he  says,  "Here  they  are,  dear."  He  doesn't 
put  them  behind  his  back  and  say,  "Guess  which 
hand."  And  when  you  give  him  a  birthday  present 
he  doesn't  burst  into  tears  and  say.  "I  already  have 
Chinese  checkers!"  What  1  wish  is  that  Emily  and 
Amy  and  the  others  would  get  to  work  on  the 
real  trouble  area — people  under  twelve. 

I  know  that  small  children  have  a  certain  animal 
magnetism.  People  kiss  them  a  lot.  But  are  they 
really  in  demand,  socially?  Are  they  sought  after? 
Does  anybody  ever  call  them  on  the  telephone 
and  invite  them  to  spend  the  weekend  in  Long 
Island?  Do  their  very  own  grandmothers  want 
them  to  spend  the  whole  summer  in  Scranton?  No. 
For  one  thing,  they  bite ;  and  then  they  keep  trying 
to  make  forts  with  mashed  potatoes.  It  holds 
them  back,  socially.  If  you  have  any  doubts  about 
the  matter,  ask  yourself  one  question.  When,  by 
some  accident,  you  find  yourself  at  a  large  party 
with  children  present,  do  you  just  naturally  gravi- 
tate over  to  the  corner  where  the  little  ones  are 
playing  Indian  Spy  under  the  table?  See  what  I 
mean?  These  kids  need  help — and  direction. 

Now,  I'm  the  last  one  to  be  talking  about  man- 
ners. Just  this  week  at  a  dinner  party  I  let  myself 
get  rattled  by  the  innocent  question  of  a  young 
man  who  was  the  son  of  my  hostess,  a  freshman 
at  Lehigh.  All  he  wanted  to  know  was  whether  I 
voted  for  Al  Smith  or  Hoover  in  1928.  In  the  deep, 
troubled  reverie  produced  by  this  line  of  question- 
ing, I  lost  my  head  completely  and  consumed  not 
only  the  entire  salad  of  the  man  on  my  right  but 
also  one  of  his  Parker  House  rolls.  As  I  say,  I'm 
not  the  one  to  write  that  book,  "Tips  for  Tots." 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  definitive  work  on  the 
subject,  and  inspired  by  a  passion  for  public  service, 
I  would  like  to  make  random  suggestions: 

TABLE  MANNERS  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  first  point  to  be  established  is  that  one  does 
not  sit  on  the  table.  One  sits  on  the  chair,  and  in 


such  a  way  that  all  four  legs  touch  the  floor  at  the 
same  time.  (I  am  of  course  speaking  of  the  four 
legs  of  the  chair;  children  only  seem  to  have  four 
legs.)  For  children  who  will  rock  and  tilt  anyway, 
I  suggest  (a)  built-in  benches,  (b)  the  practice  of 
instilling  in  such  children  a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige, 
so  that  when  they  go  crashing  back  onto  their 
heads  they  go  bravely  and  gallantly  and  without 
pulling  the  tablecloth,  the  dinner  and  a  full  set  of 
dishes  with  them.  This  latter  may  sound  severe, 
but  it  will  be  excellent  training  if  they  should  ever 
enter  the  marines,  or  even  Schraff"t's. 

We  don't  have  to  bother  about  little  niceties 
such  as  which  fork  is  the  shrimp  fork  (at  these 
prices,  who  is  giving  them  shrimp?).  We  shall 
suppose,  and  safely,  that  the  child  has  only  one 
fork.  If  this  child  is  interested  in  good  manners 
and/or  the  sanity  of  his  parents  he  will  not  use 
the  fork  to  (a)  comb  his  hair,  (b)  punch  holes  in 
the  tablecloth,  or  (c)  remove  buttons  from  his 
jacket.  Nor  will  he  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
place  the  tines  of  the  fork  under  a  full  glass  of 
milk  and  beat  on  the  handle  with  a  spoon. 

So  far  as  the  food  itself  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  child  to  adopt  a  philosophical  atti- 
tude about  that  dreary  procession  of  well-balanced 
meals  by  reminding  himself  that  in  eighteen  years 
or  less  he  will  be  free  to  have  frozen  pizza  pies 
and  fig  bars  every  single  night.  And  he  should 
remember,  too,  that  there  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  talk  about  broccoli.  Instead  of  the 
gloomy  mutter  "Oh,  broccoli  again — ugh!"  how 
much  better  the  cheery  "I  guess  I'll  eat  this  broc- 
coli first  and  get  it  over  with." 

Finally,  children  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  no  matter  how  repellent  they  find  a  given 
vegetable,  they  may  not  stuff  large  handfuls  of  it 
into  their  pockets,  particularly  if  the  vegetable  is 
creamed.  This  sorry  but  unfortunately  common 
practice  not  only  deprives  the  child  of  necessary 
vitamins  but  frequently  exposes  him  to  intem- 
perate criticism  and  even  physical  violence. 

BEHA  VIOR  AT  THE  THEATER  OR  MOVIES 

Children  should  not  bring  guns  or  slingshots  or 
cats  to  the  theater.  And  for  other  reasons  they 
shouldn't  bring  hats  or  gloves  or  rubbers— unless 


you  yourself  have  the  time  to  go  to  the  theater  and 
pick  them  all  up  afterward. 

It  is  always  worth  while  to  give  them  exact 
change  (30  cents  for  the  movie,  5  cents  for  candy), 
especially  if  the  movie  is  going  to  be  The  Son  of 
the  Monster.  Suspense  has  the  curious  eff"ect  on 
ma'hy  children  of  causing  them  to  swallow  nickels. 

In  any  case,  the  mannerly  child  will  decide  once 
and  for  all  whether  he  wishes  to  sit  on  the  seat 
pulled  down  (like  old  people)  or  whether  he  wants 
to  sit  high  on  the  edge  in  the  "up"  position.  Once 
he  has  made  up  his  mind,  he  will  not  vacillate 
between  the  two  positions,  or  he  will  very  likely 
be  thrown  out  onto  the  street  by  the  ushers. 

If  children  are  going  to  eat  at  the  movies — and 
they  are — they  should  be  encouraged  to  buy  candy 
that  doesn't  roll.  Sourballs  roll.  And  the  fall-out 
from  a  ten-cent  box  of  sourballs  is  considerably 
greater  than  from  a  five-cent  box.  If  you  have  any 
interest  in  making  a  host  of  new  acquaintances  all 
at  once,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  escort  a 
pair  of  five-year-old  twins  to  the  movies  and 
present  each  of  them  with  a  large  box  of  sourballs. 
With  the  sense  of  timing  that  is  innate  in  even  the 
youngest  children,  they  wait  until  the  main  feature 
starts  before  dropping  both  boxes  on  the  floor. 
And  then  they're  off,  scrambling  on  hands  and 
knees,  down  under  the  seats  through  a  forest  of 
legs,  foraging,  retrieving,  sobbing.  And  for  six 
rows  in  every  direction  wild-eyed  patrons  are 
leaping  to  their  feet  and  splitting  the  air  with  ques- 
tions: "In  heaven's  name,  what  are  you  doing 
down  there?  Will  you  get  out?  Where  do  you 
belong?  Where  is  your  mother?"  And  so  on.  For 
this  reason,  I  suggest  chocolate  bars.  It  will  ruin 
their  clothes  and  spoil  their  dinner,  but  that  can't 
be  helped. 

RULES  FOR  PEACEFUL  COEXISTENCE 
WITH  OTHER  CHILDREN 

Children  should  eschew  violence,  by  which  I 
mean  that  they  should  not  hit  each  other  on  the 
head  with  ice  skates,  or  telephones,  or  geography 
books.  It  ought  to  go  without  saying  that  polite 
children  never  push  each  other  down  the  stairs, 
but  I'm  not  sure  that  it  does.  Karen,  my  four-year- 
old  niece,  recently  continued  on  page  i64 
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JLhese 
will  ta 

anywher 


Gray  cliiffori  Manru'l — looking 
new  again  with  a  slightly  lonjccr 
jacket  by  Jean  Bronslein.  Tiie 
rolled  sailor  from  Mr.  Jolin's  junior 
collection.  Patent-leather  handbag 
and  pumps,  air-light  luggage. 


'The  navy-hlue  silk-shantung  suit 
(right)  is  a  hot -weal her  traveler 
worn  with  a  raflTia  hat  hy  Frances 
Nelkin.  Below:  City  to  city — 
always  a  perfect  choice, 
this  hlack  linen-weave  silk  jacket 
dress.  Mulh  hv  Ben  Barrack. 


For  dinnertime  or  evening, 
wear  the  hlack  dress 
without  its  jacket,  with 
hrilliant  satin  stole  (any  color 
you  like  best)  and  satin 
bag  by  Philip  Ilulitar, 
velvet  bow-bandeau 
by  Irene  of  New  York. 
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The  seasonless 


basics  of  travel 


T 

i.h 


he  most  happy  traveler  is  the  one  nho — (it  unv  hour. 


in  any  situation — can  whisk  out  of  her  snilcas( 


the  perfect  thin^  to  ivear.  The  coat  in  a  beautiful  color  is 


the  key  fashion.  Red  in  this  instance,  phenomenal 


over  violet,  pink,  pale  green,  sharp  yellow.  The 


essential  dark  silks,  gray  flannel  and  a  beige  casual 


pack  and  unpack  effortlessly  and  improve  with 


every  wearing.  Given  the  world  of  clothes 
to  choose  from,  these  five  will 
turn  in  m  perfect  performance. 


By  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor 


Take  the  right  red  coat  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
wear  it  over  anything.  This  is  cashmere,  lovely 
to  feel  and  j)ure  joy  to  wear,  by  Henry  Friedrieks. 
Here  you  see  it  over  a  beige  raw-silk  di('>< 
bv  Julia  Richards  with  all  the  lra\i  1  virUu  s. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BV  HORST 
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Five  summertime 


a 


'nee  the  essentials  are  settled, 
you  stretch  your  wardrobe  with  still  more  marvels 
for  travel.  The  dress-and-jacket  fashion 
goes  so  many  places,  so  cheerfully, 
that  we  suggest  two  of  them — one  a  casual 
cotton  knit,  one  a  printed  silk  with  a 
zillion  uses.  Then  you  add:  something  pleated 
that  stays  pleated,  the  brightest  cotton 
you  can  find,  a  colorful  stole,  things 
for  the  beach,  straw  bags  and  hats  for 
the  fun  of  it.  Ail  these  are  small 
investments,  still  bought  with  the  thought 
of  summer  weekends  to  come. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HOHST 


Knitted  cotton  dress  and  jacket  (above)  travels  by 
car  or  plane,  goes  casual  sight-seeing  anywhere 
from  Rome  to  Santa  Barbara.  By  Joseph  Guttm 
LEFT — Pleated  white  Arnel -and -nylon  sharkskin, 
forever  young  and  classic,  a  dress  for  shipboard 
or  Long  Island  to  Hawaii.  By  Julie  Richards. 


additions 

Depending  on 

destination 
and  occasions 


*ABOVE— Pr/«/pf/  cotton  bare-arm  dress 
and  jacket,  for  city  shopping  and  lunching, 
by  Rappi.  Indigo  blue  and  black- 
go  with  patent-leather  pumps. 


For  any  season  as  well  as  summer,  the  floating 
white  chiflon  dance  dress  is  ageless,  and  global. 
This  year  with  a  brilliant  taffeta  coat, 

preferably  violet,  by  Rappi.  Wear  with  cool 

pearl  and  crystal  jewelry,  pink  satin  slippers. 

I.EFT— Flowered  cotton  bathing  suit  in 

yellow-and -orange  combination  by  Pembroke  Squires. 

Accented  with  a  yellow  kerchief. 


The  foshtons  on  all  these  pages  ore  presented  to 
you  becouse  they  show  you  the  trends  of  the  season 
and  serve  as  a  guide  os  you  shop.  You  will  find 
mony  of  them  in  stores  throughout  the  nation.  How- 
ever, If  you  do  not  find  identical  styles  in  your  local 
shops,  we   believe   similar  ones  will   be  ovoilable. 
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ltliic-|>rinl<  il  >iu  .ilj  -ilk  ;i 
lull  skil  l,  « i<l<-  iirrklinc.  I'rrll\ 
iiiiil  ;iihi|il,'ilil<-.  Iiy  Krii  llni'r;ii'k. 


Disk -(lolled  silk  shanhiii^  U)wn  or  coun- 
try dress  by  Ivou  Komhaiuller.  Widc- 
lirirninod    lirolon    hv   Joliii  Fredcrirs. 


SHIRTWAIST 


Minl-firccii  slripcd  silk  ori;aii(l\  willi  l)ig  sleeves 
and  a  wide  satin  l)ell  for  summer  evenings,  \>y  Kd- 
war«l  Ahltoll.  Wear  it  «illi  pearls  and  ervslals. 


DRESS 


I 


I 


Brilliantly  in  fashion^ 
Never  out  of  |fshion 


0 

V^n-alosl  of  all  Aiii(>ri(an  I'asliions  through 
the  years,  iho  shirluaisi  ,ln>ss  has  a  n«-w  incarnation.  ^ 
The  little  mornin<;-an(|.niarkelin<;  (  lassie  is 
(ransfornied  into  the  most  -lanK.rons  aClernoon,  evening 
and  at-honie  kind  of  eosHune.  IJi^r  sleeves,  wide  hells, 
full  skirts  and  narrow  ones,  versions  in  chiffon. 
orf;an/,a  and  silk  shanlnn^^-ilwse  are  the  new  variations  o/this 
hesl-Ioved  ihern.-.  One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  he<oming 
of  all  fashions  for  all  a{;es,  the  shirtv^aist  dress  is  an 
addition  to  anv  wardrohe.  at  any  season. 

By  RUTH  MARY  PACKARD 


■lOTOCRAPHS  BY  WORST 


Tina  Leser  combines  pale  pink  and  tiame-orange  Oriental  silk  shantung  in  the  newest  silhouette— a  shirt 
with  enormous  sleeves,  a  slim  ankl.-length  skirt.  Ad.l  a  third  color  in  the  .Spanish  pink  slippers. 


New  neckline,  new  sleeves  on  a  pink-and-fuchsia 
printed  silk  shirtwaist  dress  with  softly  pleated 
skirt  for  afternoon  and  at  home — by  Larry  Aldrich. 
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NEVER 


THE 


qVELIER 


This  flclifrhiriil  cliallislikc  fabric  printed 
with  the  fjayest  roses  is  a  synthetic  fiber 
known  as  Dralon.  It  has  a  soft,  drapable 
hand  and  washes  like  a  hankie.  It  is  dur- 
able, wrinkle-resistatit.  and  is  a  good 
traveler.  The  tie  neckline  highlights  the 
bodice,  the  skirt  is  gathered.  The  pattern 
also  includes  an  alternate  version  with 
an  above-the-elbow  sleeve,  a  collar  and 
patch  pockets.  Vogue  Design  No.  4001. 


The  most  becoming  American  classic,  the 
shirtwaist  dress,  has  many  variations.  This 
pale-yellow  rayon  crepe  has  an  abundance 
of  soft  pleats  both  back  and  front,  a  flatter- 
ing away-from  the-neckline  collar,  and 
three-quarter  sleeves  with  neat  cuffs. 
Wear  it  with  Sally  Victor's  beautiful  yel- 
low straw  hat  with  mounds  of  magnifi- 
cent flowers.  Vogue  Design  No.  4^92. 


3YJNTHETICS 


Each  year  the  new  crop  of  synthetic  fabrics 


becomes  more  lovely.  New  blends,  new  weaves  and  new  colors  all  contribute  to 

their  beauty.  Kitten-soft  Orion,  light-as-a-feather  nylon  fleece,  snowy-white 

Arnel  sharkskin,  plus  easy-to-care-for  finishes,  are  all  a  boon  to  your  summer  vacation 

wardrobe.  We  know^  you  will  like  soft  rayon  crepes  that  drape  into  soft  pleats, 

sheer  nylon  with  pleats,  bright  prints  in  all  sorts  of  combinations,  and  wonderfully 

easy-to-care-for  Dacron-and-cotton  blends  in  glorious  colors.         By  NORA  O  LEARY  Pattern  Edum 


PHOTOCI^PHS  BV  PAUL  BIMMBL 


The  great  virtue  of  this  coat  is  its  look  of 
stability  plus  its  feather  weight.  This 
light  navy  nylon  fleece  is  washable 
(make  sure  your  lining  is  too)  and  it  has 
pockets  in  the  side  seams.  The  brass 
buttons  are  for  decoration.  The  slim 
Arnel  sharkskin  dress  (also  included  in 
the  pattern)  is  sleeveless  and  has  pockets 
in  the  seams  of  the  gored  skirt.  Both. 
Vogue  Design  No.  4(K)7.  Add  yellow 
polka-dot  belt  and  matching  fabric  bag. 


CHALK  JEWELKY  BY  JOSEPH  BOBI.KY 

BKLT  ANU  BAG  BY  BliLLK  CALDKKON  NATHAN 


Shocking  pink  in  a  variety  of  textures. 
The  dress  is  made  of  a  pleated  fabric 
combining  nylon  and  acetate  tricot, 
lielt  is  rayon  satin,  and  the  sweater  is 
Orion.  The  kidskin  shoes  and  straw  hat 
match  too.  This  is  an  exceptionally  light- 
weight packable  dress  that  should  be 
considered  if  your  vacation  plans  include 
travel.  Dress,  Vogue  Design  No.  9717. 


A  bright  plaid  combines  prettily 
with  gay  shirts.  The  plaid  is  a  blend 
of  Orion  and  Corval  which  washes 
and  holds  its  shape.  The  shirt  is 
Dacron  and  cotton.  The  wrap-around 
skirt  closes  withaself-adhering  nylon 
tape.  Shirt,  Vogue  Design  No.  907.5. 
Shorts.  No.  923.3.  Skirt.  No.  9743. 

BELT  BY  BEN  KING      JEWELRY  BY  ROGER  VAN  S. 

The  gayest  slacks  this  summer  will 
be  printed.  Ours,  in  Arnel  shark- 
skin, are  topped  by  a  crisp  sky-blue 
jacket  with  pearl  buttons.  Pansy 
enamel  pin.  Slim  white  flats.  Slacks 
and  jacket.  Vogue  Design  No.  9488. 

PIN  BY  HOWARD  BENEDIEl       SHOES  BY  FAIE  JOYCE 


Other  Views,  Size*  and  Prices  of  Vogue  Patterns  on  Page  149. 

Buy  Voi!ue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money 
order  *  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service.  Putnam  Ave..  Greenwich.  Conn.;  or  m  Canada  from  198Spadina  Ave.. 
Toronto.  Ont.  Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Conn.  residents  please  add  sales  tax  )  These  Patterns 
will  be  «ent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  mclude  10c  additional  for  each 
pattern  ordered.  ©  Vogue 
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By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN  Beauty  Editor 

Througli  ihe  ages  romantic  gentlemen  have  poured  out  their  hearts  and  their  poetry  to  women 

"fair  of  face.,"  Enchanted  by  such  tributes,  dewy-skinned  beauties  of  ancient  times 
allowed  themselves  to  become  so  preoccupied  with  their  complexion  pastes  of 
"donkey's  milk,  swan's  fat  or  fresh,  wet  leaves"  that  the  Roman  poet,  Ovid,  warned  them  to  stop  such  nonsense, 
"for  the  quahty  of  the  soul  illuminates  the  face."  For  modern-day  women,  we  suggest  mixing  Ovid's 
good  philosophy  with  an  equal  share  of  complexion  care.  Start  while  you  are  young, 
if  that  is  impossible,  one  look  at  cameUia-faced  Lyini  Fontanne  or  rose-petaled  Diana  Duff 
(hooper  will  reassure  you  that  (his  fornuila  is  beauty  insurance  no  matter  what  your  age.  Read  on — 
and  sec  liow  emotions,  heahh  and  cosmetic  know-how  all  play  a  part  in  keeping  your  skin  young  and  beautiful. 


^  our  I'lniotions  and  ^ Our  .Skin 

When  llie  pretty  model  whose  picture  il- 
lustrates this  story  was  coiiiplimentcd 
lor  always  arrivin>;  proinptiv  lor  studio  sit- 
tings, she  said,  "1  have  to!  ft  Ftu  late.  1  f^el 
so  nervous  and  flustered  ahout  holiliiif^  people 
up,  my  skin  hreaks  out  in  an  u^ly  rash,  mak- 
ing it  inijiossihie  to  photograph." 

Any  woman  who  has  ever  turned  scarlet 
witii  emharrassment  or,  more  appealiiigly, 
blushed  prettily  with  joy  knows  how  (|uickly 
skin  can  act  as  a  harometer  of  our  inner  feel- 
ings. When  emotions  are  fleeting,  their  elfect 
on  the  skin  is  too.  Hul  when  inner  tensions 
are  allowed  to  sinuner  along  uMsolve<l,  then 
skin  can  hccome  seriously  disfigured. 

A  dermatologist  tells  us,  "A  young  school- 
teacher came  to  see  me,  her  potentially 
pretty  lace  marred  l)y  a  profusion  of  erup- 
tions. She  was  particularlv  distressed  and 
confused  because  this  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  had  trouble  with  her  skin.  A  phys- 
ical examination  revealed  that  she  was  in 
excellent  health.  She  had  no  allergies.  Her 
diet  was  perfect,  as  was  the  external  care  she 
was  giving  her  skin.  In  talking  with  her,  I 
learned  she  had  recentiv  broken  her  engage- 
ment to  a  young  man  with  whom  she  was  still 
very  much  in  love.  As  she  shviv  bared  her 
heart,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that 
she  was  deeply  hurt  and  unhappy.  I  explained 
to  her  that  her  suddeidv  poor  complexion 
was  undoubtedly  a  manifestation  of  the  emo- 
tional strain  she  was  under.  Beyond  giving 
her  a  medicated  ointment  to  keep  the  infec- 
tion from  spreading,  there  was  little  I  could 
do  to  help  her.  It  wasn't  until  her  romance 
was  in  full  swing  again  that  her  skin  cleared 
up.  Six  weeks  after  her  first  visit  my  pretty 
patient  returned,  all  smiles,  to  show  me  a 
complexion  as  flawless  as  the  diamond  en- 
gagement ring  she  was  wearing." 

In  contrast  to  these  disturbing  examples  of 
how  tension  can  play  havoc  with  skin,  doctors 
assure  us  that  uell-liinefl  einoUons  can  reward 
us  with  engaging  radiance.  Happiness,  con- 
tentment and  feelings  of  general  well-being 
are  almost  always  prettilv  apparent  in  healthy, 
look-alive  skin.  One  obstetrician  says.  "I 
have  had  patients  whose  complexions  have 
improved  immeasurably  during  their  nine 
months  of  pregnancy.  A  stepping  up  of  the 
entire  glandular  system  is  partly  responsible — 
but  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to 
just  the  sweet  anticipation  of  motherhood." 

Emotional  stability  cannot,  of  course,  guar- 
antee a  flawless  complexion.  But  the  above 
examples  make  it  obvious  that  the  avoidance 
of  emotional  upsets,  or  at  least  the  ability  to 
face  them  with  e(juanimity,  can  be  major 
contributions  to  skin  heaulv. 


Yoin-  Health  and  Your  Skin 

The  fundamental  precepts  of  good  health 
involved  in  diet,  rest,  exercise  and  elimi- 
nation are  so  familiar  to  you  we  will  get  on 
with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  news  in 
relation  to  skin  care  and  protection  you 
should  know. 

A  dry,  rough  skin  may  indicate  a  lack  of 
vitamin  A  in  your  diet.  Yellow  and  leafy 
green  vegetables  as  well  as  dairy  products 
{milk,  cheese,  butter,  eggs)  are  excellent 
sources.  If  you  avoid  an  abundance  of  dairy 
j)ro(lucts  out  of  deference  to  your  figure,  then 
lake  your  vitamin  A  in  concentrated  capsule 
or  tablet  form,  50,000  units  maximum  each 
day  unless  otherwise  specified  by  your  doctor. 
In  addition,  some  dermatologists  recommend 
taking  two  teaspoonfuls  of  wheat-germ  oil 
each  day  to  clear  up  dry  skin.  The  daily  use 
of  lace  creams  containing  vitamin  A  is  also 
considered  beneficial. 

From  now  until  September  sun  can  be  a 
blessing  or  a  real  peril,  according  to  your 
skin  type  and  your  common-sense  protective 
measures.  Everyone  should  gradually  build 
up  exposure  time  in  the  morning  and  late 
afternoon,  and  avoid  the  noonday  sun.  The 
best  news  is  in  the  sun-screening  prepara- 
tions which  contain  certain  chemicals  to 
prohibit  the  passage  of  ultraviolet  rays, 
enabling  most  people  to  tan  without  toast- 
ing. Their  names  are  "sodium-para-amino- 
benzoate"  and  "menthyl-salicylate"  and  you 
will  find  them  listed  on  containers  of  sun- 
screening  preparations  in  which  they  are 
included. 

People  icho  suffer  severe  reactions  from  poi- 
son ivy.  sumac  or  oak  will  be  delighted  to 
learn  that  there  is  now  on  sale  a  new  tablet 
which  can  be  purchased  without  prescrip- 
tion and  taken  orally  for  immunization. 
In  scientific  testing  the  tablets  were  dis- 
covered to  be  95  per  cent  effective.  The  5 
per  cent  who  were  not  completely  immun- 
ized suffered  only  minor  eruptions  after  ex- 
posure to  the  poison  plants.  These  tablets 
are  preventive  and  should  be  started  at  least 
six  weeks  in  advance  of  possible  exposure. 

The  treatment  for  a  severe  attack  of  plant 
poisoning  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  dis- 
covery that  cortisone-derivative  tablets  com- 
bined with  ACTH  injections  can  turn  a 
three-week  siege  into  twenty-four  hours, 
with  clearing  of  eruptions  within  a  week. 
These  treatments,  given  by  a  physician,  are 
often  contraindicated  with  people  who  have 
diabetes,  high  blood  pressure,  gastric  stomach 
ulcers,  old  or  recent  tuberculosis.  Let  your 
doctor  guide  you. 

More  good  summer  news:  A  vaccine  has 
been  developerl  to  prevent  severe  reactions  to 


insect  bites.  The  vaccine  is  given  in  a  series 
of  injections  in  advance  of  the  summer 
season. 

To  reduce  the  local  irritation  and  swelling 
from  an  insect  bite,  use  cold  compresses  dnd 
follow  with  an  application  of  a  cooling  lotion 
such  as  calamine  or  witch  hazel. 

Your  .Skin  and  its  Beauty  Care 

Keeping  skin  thoroughly  cleansed  and  suf- 
ficiently lubricated  each  day  is  elemen- 
tary procedure  for  any  woman  who  wishes  to 
maintain  a  fresh  bloom  of  beauty  through  the 
years.  For  a  complexion  bonus  try  these  little 
suggestions  and  routines: 

fVant  to  be  a  glowing  hostess  or  party  guest? 
Try  a  steam-cream  facial  in  advance  of  the 
big  event.  Clean  your  face  and  neck  thor- 
oughly, rinse,  pat  dry,  and  then  massage  a 
rich  lubricating  cream  into  your  skin.  Wring 
out  a  facecloth  in  clear  water  as  hot  as  you 
can  comfortably  stand  it,  and  gentiv  press 
the  steaming  cloth  into  your  face  and  neck. 
Three  "steamings"  in  all.  Follow  with  a  brisk 
patting  of  cold  water  to  close  the  pores,  and 
your  face  will  be  delightfully  dewy,  pink- 
toned  and  ready  for  pretty  make-up. 

For  an  all-over  body  glow,  try  a  weekly 
"salt  rub"  at  bathtime.  Dampen  your  hands 
with  water,  coat  them  with  regular  table  salt 
and  rub  it  over  your  entire  body  (excluding 
your  face)  to  help  whisk  off  top  layers  of 
dead  skin  and  to  stimulate  local  blood  circu- 
lation. Follow  the  "rub"  with  a  brisk  shower. 

One  woman  troubled  with  frown  lines  softens 
them  with  little  "facial  plasters."  The  plasters 
(invented  in  Victorian  times  and  still  enjoy- 
ing steady  popularity)  are  moistened  with 
water  and  pressed  onto  wrinkle  areas  of  the 
skin  where  they  stick  to  smooth  things  out. 
They  can  be  used  overnight  or  during  the  day 
when  you  are  at  work  and  in  deep  (frowning?) 
concentration!  Another  antiwrinkle  "treat- 
ment"— free  for  all:  avoid  age-making  expres- 
sions. Make  a  conscious  effort  to  stop  frown- 
ing, squinting,  wrinklina  your  forehead. 

A  creamy  make-up  base  (tinted  or  not  as 
you  like)  is  an  excellent  daytime  guard 
against  the  drying  effects  of  harsh  weather 
and  strong  sun.  Many  contain  moisturizing 
and  other  softening  ingredients  purposely 
designed  to  protect  while  they  prettify. 

Skin  softeners  do  their  job  in  twenty  minutes. 
If  you  don't  like  leaving  your  cream  on  over- 
night (or  if  your  husband  objects),  take  your 
tweiUv  minutes  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
evening  that  seems  most  convenient. 

Dermatologists  assure  us  estrogenic  hormone 
creams  are  perfectly  safe,  and  actually  iiuite 
beautifying  when  used  liy  women  who  nave 
passed  continued  on  page  loi 
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While  paint,  bright 
colors,  extra  storage 
space  transformed 
room  below  into  a 
cheery,  neat, 
functional  place. 
Dutch  door  replaces 
many-paned 
door  to  garden, 
will  let  in  light  and 
summer  breezes. 


Foolproof 
Color  Sc 

Ugly-fliu  kling  room  blossoms  with  paint-and 


By  CYNTHIA  MCADOO  WHEATLAND     In.rnor  Drr.,ral,on  FJilor 

For  our  sixth  "Foolproof  Color  Scheme"  a  very  nice  bachelor  we  know  let  us 
"do"  his  study/guest  room.  It  appears  in  its  before  state  in  the  small  photo  above. 
This  could  be  the  multipurpose  room  of  any  house.  That  room  that  most  of  us 
let  go.  where  books  pile  up  and  drabness  is  the  keynote  until  an  overnight  guest 
appears.  Then  the  bills  and  papers  are  hurriedly  replaced  by  flowers,  and  there 
is  a  scramble  of  tidying  up.  This  room  once  led  such  a  hectic  and  blemished  life. 
Now  it  is  presentable  and  inviting  at  all  hours,  ready  for  guests,  weekend  or  small- 
dinner  variety,  and  comfortably  organized  for  work.  Aside  from  installing  a  book- 
case, new  radiator  cover  and  Dutch  door,  this  change  was  accomplished  with 
paint  and  inexpensive  cottons.  Draperies  are  of  black-and-white  striped  denim,  79 
cents  a  yard;  studio  couch  and  chair  seats  are  covered  in  red  corduroy,  about  SI. 50 
a  yard.  Rug  of  many  colors  is  woven  cotton  and  fiber;  this  6'  x  9'  size  cost  S39.50. 
Total  cost  of  fabrics  plus  rug  was  S85.10.  Paint  (2  coats)  cost  S17.34. 

The  walls  and  woodwork  were  painted  stark  white,  excepting  the  closet  and  out- 
side door.  These  are  pale  gray,  given  detail  by  the  addition  of  white  moldings.  On 
the  closet  this  trim  is  effected  simply  by  nailing  strips  of  wood  painted  white  to  the 
doors.  It  relieves  the  starkness  of  a  rather  ordinary  cupboard,  adds  a  bit  of  decora- 
tion. Chairs  and  table  base  were  also  painted  white;  tabletop  sanded,  cleaned  up 
and  waxed.  An  added  fillip  is  the  cotton  fringe  glued  to  existing  window  shades. 

A  few  guests  for  dinner  will  enjoy  an  evening  in  this  cozy  room. 

Studio  couch  looks  tidy  and  tailored  in  red  corduroy, 
bed  pillows  hide  in  striped  ticking  cases  tasseled  in  red. 


TERRACE  AT  I  HE  SEASIDE  NEAR  LE  HAVRE 

CLAUDE  MONET  1840—1326 

American  collectors  were  among  the  first  to  recognize  and  support  the  French 
impressionists.  Paris  itself  was  coldly  unreceptive  to  these  artists :  one  critic  dis- 
missed their  first  major  exhibit  in  1874  as  "the  affirmation  of  ignorance  and 
the  negation  of  the  beautiful."  Only  three  years  after  painting  the  charming 
Terrace  at  the  Seaside  Near  Le  Havre,  young  Monet  was  driven  by  poverty 
to  attempt  suicide;  Renoir  subsisted  a  whole  winter  on  potatoes  he  had 
grown  himself;  in  1875  Degas  almost  gave  up  painting  altogether.  Yet  that 
very  year  the  future  Mrs.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  bought  one  of  his  pastels  for 
£100.  Mary  Cassatt,  herself  a  fine  painter,  brought  rich  friends  to  the  gal- 
leries of  Durand-Ruel  and  helped  him  finance  the  first  American  exhibition 
of  impressionist  art.  In  1891  Mrs.  Palmer  Potter  visited  Monet  and  bought 


one  of  his  paintings — the  first  of  many.  Four  years  later  the  Steins  "dis- 
covered" Matisse. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  important  loan  exhibition  now  on  display  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington  is  devoted  to  that  period  of  French  art 
in  which  American  collectors  have  been  pre-eminent.  The  fifty  masterpieces 
(including  Monet,  Renoir,  Degas,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Cezanne,  Gauguin)  have 
all  been  borrowed  from  private  collectors.  Some  are  familiar  to  the  public; 
others — such  as  Monet's  delightful  seascape — are  virtually  unknown.  The  ex- 
hibition, which  celebrates  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts  and  honors  the  meetingsof  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Washington,  will  not  be  shown  elsewhere  after  it  closes  on  May  24. 
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He  said  approvingly, 
'Well—hellor 


When  he  came  out  of  his  house  in  midmorning 
that  late  May  Saturday  Tom  Barnaby,  in 
middle  age,  coaxing  his  aged  bulldog  into  a  walk, 
was  struck  all  at  once  by  the  delicacy  and  profu- 
sion of  spring.  The  two  locust  trees  at  the  corner 
of  the  yard  leaned  together  under  their  inter- 
mingled spray  of  flickering  green  and  white;  the 
purple  iris  stood  as  if  posed  in  the  still,  fresh  morn- 
ing; and  the  lawn  was  covered  with  an  absolute 
abundance  of  fallen  tan  maple  seeds.  Perpendicu- 
lar each  one,  point  down  they  stood  by  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands  erect  in  his  grass;  and  he  ad- 
mired them  profoundly  as  beneficent,  yet  with  the 
dim  foreboding  that  he  might  have  to  rake  them 
up,  for  the  grass'  sake— imagine  every  one  of 
them  growing  into  a  maple  tree,  and  this  a  for- 
est ! — and  he  dragged  at  the  leash  of  the  aged  bull- 
dog, murmuring,  "Come  on  now,  boy.  Come  on, 
Samson." 

For  with  the  aged  one  must  be  insistent  but  gen- 
tle. Samson,  who  had  had  his  high  and  dramatic 
moments,  lived  now  by  love  alone.  He  had  sur- 
vived ulcers,  seizures,  fights,  falls,  heart  attacks, 
moments  of  misunderstanding,  and  the  annual 
summer  endurance  of  thunderstorms,  with  all  the 
rest  that  honorable  dogs  endure;  and  he  had  sur- 
vived as  an  arthritic,  companionable  old  animal 
whose  memory  apparently  failed  often  but  whose 
dignity  and  simple  creatureliness  made  him  dear. 
Barnaby  tugged  sternly  but  with  true  love  at  the 
bulldog's  leash;  and  a  new  maple  seed  twirled 
down  right  in  front  of  his  face,  so  that  he  faintly 
dodged;  and  Samson,  snuffling,  came  hippity- 
hop  down  the  porch  steps. 


Once  man  and  dog  had  ranged  wide  about  the 
town.  But  Samson  could  no  longer  take  even  a 
short  jaunt  without  slowing  up  and  heavy  pufTing. 
These  shorter,  slower  walks  gave  Barnaby  a 
chance  to  know  his  own  neighbors,  round  the 
block,  more  thoroughly;  this  he  liked.  Yet  on  this 
particular  May  morning,  even  more  than  the  sight 
of  Mrs.  Morris'  plump,  full-grown  but  unques- 
tionably retarded  son  George,  on  a  ladder,  paint- 
ing the  white  siding  carefully  with  a  three-inch 
brush  dipped  twice  a  stroke;  even  more  than  the 
sight  of  old  Mrs.  Morris  herself,  upended  in  the 
side  yard  as  she  dipped  to  finger  with  love  the 
rising,  tender  sweet  alyssum;  even  more  than  the 
now  empty  house  on  the  corner  of  old  Mr. 
Pettrucci,  who  had  played  the  clarinet  sometimes 
into  the  dead  of  night,  atrociously,  winter  and 
summer,  God  rest  him,  though  in  the  summer  it 
was  worse  with  all  the  windows  open;  even  more 
than  all  these  Barnaby  this  morning  felt  moved  and 
pierced  by  the  faintly  swaying  long-stalked  coral- 
bells  in  the  old  bed  at  the  side  of  the  high-grassed, 
unmown  Pettrucci  yard,  where  a  hummingbird 
with  an  iridescent  red  throat  was  hovering  in  a  daz- 
zle of  pale  sun,  bumping  and  battering  the  flowers. 

And  then  all  over  all  the  lawns  lay  the  thrusting, 
perpendicular  maple  seeds,  demanding  in  delicate 
profusion  to  be  born.  This  urgency,  thought 
Barnaby.  this  drive  and  abundance,  this — this 
showing  forth.  As  he  guided  Samson  (or  was 
guided)  he  felt  simple  adoration  rise  in  him  like 
desire.  The  whole  block  this  morning  was  like  a 
shimmering  and  balmy  revelation,  in  radiant 
signs;  and  Barnaby,  tugging  Samson,  adored,  as 
possibly  Samson  in  his  own  way  adored.  It  was 


Life  had  never 
seemed  sweeter— 
and  never  more 
a  mystery. 


that  kind  of  sacramental  May  morning.  Ineffable, 
with  lace  and  grace  on  the  tree  limbs  and  power 
and  glory  in  the  lovely,  leaf-splattered  sky. 

But  Samson  boggled  at  the  alley.  He  couldn't 
take  the  whole  block  on  such  a  morning.  It  was 
too  alive  a  journey  for  an  old  dog.  He  tugged 
and  snorted  and  turned  at  the  alley,  wanting  to  go 
home  and  to  the  sleep  he  lived  in,  these  days, 
twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 

But  Barnaby  insisted.  Down  the  alley  lay  the 
back  yard  of  a  family  he  admired;  the  two  little 
Desmond  girls  reminded  him,  not  because  of  real 
resemblance  but  purely  because  they  were  little 
girls,  with  crisply  tied  bows  on  their  neatly  braided 
hair,  of  what  his  own  daughters,  now  grown  to 
women,  had  once  been.  Harry  Desmond,  who  had 
something  to  do  with  electronic  calculating  ma- 
chines, was  a  man  Barnaby  knew  only  slightly  but 
liked  profoundly.  He  was  a  fresh,  bubbling,  eager, 
compact  young  man  with  brown  eyes,  pink  cheeks 
and  an  abundant  pride  in  his  daughters.  It  was 
this  pride  in  daughters  which  perhaps  primarily 
endeared  young  Harry  Desmond  to  Barnaby, 
who  had  no  sons.  Walking  his  bulldog  these  past 
two  years,  Barnaby  had  occasionally  stopped  to 
chat  with  Harry  Desmond  in  the  front  yard,  or 
even  in  the  back  yard.  But  the  back  yard,  this 
one  on  the  alley,  he  had  avoided  absolutely  ever 
since,  last  summer,  he  had  come  upon  young  Mrs. 
Desmond,  in  pale  blue  shorts  and  bright  red  halter, 
fiercely  weeding  a  dismal  little  back-yard  flower 
bed  in  which  only  a  pair  of  willowy  pink  petunias 
bloomed,  amidst  a  jungle  of  high  grass  stems  and 
three  unmistakable  and  gigantic  milkweeds.  Her 
obvious  fervor  had  touched  him;  it  is  always  good 
to  see  a  human  being  earnestly  concerned  about 
whatever  it  may  be;  and  she  was — in  red,  pale 
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blue  and  leggy  gold— clearly  dedicated  to  her 
work  of  digging  up  tulip  bulbs:  a  pile  of  them  lay 
in  the  grass  beside  her.  He  had  paused  in  the 
alley,  walking  Samson  that  day,  knowing  her,  he 
thought,  knowing  her  husband,  already  admiring 
her  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  at  that  moment 
just  coming  out  the  back  door.  He  had  paused 
and  said  approvingly,  "Well— hello!"  On  hands 
and  knees  she  had  glanced  at  him  under  her  right 
armpit;  then  she  jumped  to  her  feet,  hitched  at  her 
sloping  halter,  grabbed  at  her  belt,  glared,  and 
fiercely  strode  away.  Her  long  bare  golden  legs 
moved  like  scissors;  her  bare  golden  shoulders 
swung  militantly  high.  With  indignation  he  knew 
exactly  what  she  thought  of  him. 

And  it  irritated  him  strongly  to  be  taken  so  as- 
suredly as  a  middle-aged  lecher,  crawling  up  from 
the  alley  at  a  pretty  young  scantily  clothed  woman. 
He  didn't  mind  being  known  for  what  he  was,  but 
he  didn't  relish  being  taken  for  what  he  was  not. 
So  thereafter  in  plain  pride  he  avoided  the  alley 
route  past  the  Desmonds'  back  yard.  When  he  saw 
young  Mrs.  Desmond  in  the  front  yard  he  spoke 
only  when  her  husband  or  the  little  girls  made  a 
greeting  general.  The  affront  she  had  given  him 
endured,  though  he  realized  in  time  that  she  must, 
knowing  him  a  little  better,  regret — if  she  remem- 
bered it  at  all — her  early  show  of  outrage.  But  he 
could  not  forget.  Even  this  past  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  when  he  had  seen  her  as  magnificently 
pregnant,  he  had  refused  to  take  what  might  have 
been  a  pseudo-grandfatherly  interest,  though  he 
did  hope,  liking  her  husband  and  remembering, 
that  this  time  it  might  be  a  boy. 

So  now  at  the  alley,  out  of  proud  habit  he  con- 
tended with  Samson,  who  wanted  to  cut  through 
and  diminish  the  *valk  by  half.  Yanking  at  the 
leash,  Barnaby  was  winning,  when  a  feisty  little 
terrier  whose  existence  he  had  forgotten  (because 
this  idiot  dog  was  usually  kept  on  a  rope  in  its 
own  back  yard)  came  snarling  and  snapping  into 
attack.  A  reddish  little  monster  with  a  kinky  coat 
and  a  bedlam  manner,  this  terrier  darted  at  Sam- 
son, stopped  stiff-legged  six  feet  away,  yapped  at 
Barnaby  and  retreated,  only  to  dart  in  again,  not 
at  the  bulldog  but  at  Barnaby,  who  shouted  and 
kicked. 

The  terrier  ran.  Barnaby  stooped  over  his  own 
dog.  Ten  years  ago  Samson  would  have  trampled 
such  a  terrier  down  before  biting  in  deep  and 
tossing  the  thing,  whatever  it  was,  like  a  rat.  Five 
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years  ago  Samson  would  have  wheeled  bowlegged 
with  his  flanks  low  and  then  would  have  barreled 
in  like  a  shark  turning  up  for  the  throat  hold.  He 
had  been  in  his  day  a  beautiful  fighter,  old  Sam- 
son, on  the  occasions  when  Barnaby  hadn't  been 
able  to  stop  him  from  fighting.  But  now  he  simply 
stood  facing  the  terrier — which  had  backed  into 
its  own  front  yard,  twenty  feet  away,  where  it 
chattered  with  hysterical  bravado — and  bristling. 
He  didn't  even  growl. 

Barnaby  felt  the  moment  as  historic — and  pa- 
thetic. He  patted  Samson.  "Come  on,"  he  said. 
"We'll  go  home."  He  started  down  the  proudly 
neglected  alley. 

Ahead  he  saw  young  Desmond  hurriedly  cross- 
ing his  own  back  yard,  carrying  something.  He 
flung  what  he  was  carrying — a  box — into  the 
faintly  smoking  wire  trash  burner  in  the  alley  at 
the  edge  of  his  lot. 

Barnaby  waved,  but  the  younger  man  seemed 
not  to  see  him.  He  ran  back  across  the  yard 
into  the  back  door  of  the  house.  At  the  same 
time  Samson,  whose  reactions  were  always  slow, 
turned,  growled,  and  plunged  back  toward  the 
now  invisible  but  still  yapping  terrier.  "No!" 
cried  Barnaby.  "This  way!  Heel!  Come  on  now!" 

And  he  managed  to  soothe  the  ancient  bulldog 
out  of  vengeance  into  progress  down  the  alley. 
At  the  Desmonds'  trash  burner,  richly  smoking, 
Barnaby  paused;  for  the  smoke  had  flavor  and 
aroma.  The  box  just  thrown  in  on  top  of  the 
smoldering  fire  was  a  box  of  cigars;  and  it  had 
come  open,  so  that  all  its  fat,  round,  long,  brown, 
pointed  contents  lay  there  in  red-and-gold  bands, 
slowly  burning  on  the  embers  below.  Not  one 
cigar  was  missing.  It  was  a  full  box.  And  Bar- 
naby, passing,  pausing,  glancing,  wondered  why 
young  Desmond  in  his  right  mind  would  ever 
throw  away  a  full  box  of  fine  cigars. 

And  then  Barnaby  in  middle  age  on  this  fine 
May  morning,  walking  his  poor  old  bulldog,  had 
an  awful  apprehension.  It  dropped  him  into  a 
depth  of  the  kind  of  anticipatory  agony  we  all 
occasionally  endure  for  somebody  else,  ourselves 
feeling  it,  sharing  it,  even  though  a  thousand 
times  removed.  Down  the  alley  ahead  of  him  he 
saw  Loretta  Millane,  shrewd  spinster  beyond  de- 
ceit or  deception,  teacher  (retired)  of  American 
history,  round-shouldered,  plump  and  peering; 
his  own  daughters  had  sat  under  Loretta  and  been 
made  to  memorize  the  elastic  clause  of  the  Con- 


stitution; now  seeing  her  in  her  back  yard,  peer- 
ing, he  knew  what  he  would  have  to  ask  and  what 
she  would  surely  answer.  What  he  felt  was  not 
quite  dread  but  a  kind  of  awful  fascination;  and 
he  wished  he  could  feel  some  clear,  appropriate, 
definable  emotion  at  a  time  like  this. 
"'Morning,  Loretta." 

"Do  you  have  forty  bushels  of  maple  seeds  in 
your  front  yard  this  year?"  she  demanded. 
"Closer  to  fifty." 

"Such  a  litter!"  she  said.  "But  I  do  admire  the 
way  they  insist." 

"Loretta,  do  you  know  this  young  Desmond 
family  down  the  alley?" 

"Oh,  I  had  her  in  class,  and  she  was  siich  a 
bright  girl." 

"What  happened?" 

Loretta,  pudgy,  turned  away  and  turned  back; 
the  pale  sun  glinted  on  her  thick  glasses.  "Well, 
last  night  I  heard  the  ambulance.  They  took  her 
to  the  hospital  and  the  baby  came  early  and  it 
died  and  she  died,  last  night.  Keep  that  dog  away 
from  me!" 

"He  won't  hurt  you.  Was  it  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 
"A  boy." 

"Dear  good  God,"  said  Barnaby,  and  he  looked 
back  down  the  alley,  where  the  smoke  was  getting 
thick  and  blue.  He  yanked  at  Samson.  "Come 
along  now.  I'll  see  you,  Loretta." 

He  strode  toward  home,  trusting  Loretta  to 
understand  his  haste.  Walking,  with  the  old  dog 
beside  him,  he  thought  of  that  box  of  presenta- 
tion cigars  burning,  of  the  chaste  young  woman 
he  had  startled  last  summer,  digging  up  her  tulip 
bulbs,  and  of  young  Desmond's  manner  just  now, 
running  across  the  yard,  in  mourning,  this  morn- 
ing, for  a  golden  wife  and  a  lost  son ;  he  thought  of 
the  two  unmothered  girls  with  the  neat  crisp  bows 
on  their  braids ;  and  over  him  as  he  hurried  home 
the  leaves  made  a  soft  green  lisping  sound;  a 
squirrel  whisked  to  the  far  side  of  a  tree  trunk; 
a  blue  jay  screeched  and  a  robin  chirped;  every- 
where, on  all  the  lawns,  on  the  sidewalks,  the 
curbs,  in  the  street,  lay  the  profusion  of  maple 
seeds,  browning  in  the  sunlight,  dying,  yet  insist- 
ent, sacramental.  This  is  the  way  things  are,  he 
thought  suddenly,  with  the  fierce  exultation  of 
one  making  a  discovery;  this — but  now  he  re- 
membered calmly  that  he  had  felt  this  grief  and 
thi.^  wonder  many  times  before — this,  dear  God, 
is  how  it  is  to  live.  What  a  man  must  do  is  get  used 
to  it.  E  N  D 


L 


Ideally,  any  man  and  woman  who  marry  should  have  a  similar 

background,  similar  tastes,  similar  values  and  some 

common  goals  for  their  family  life  experience.  But  what  can  be 

done  when  two  people  with  different  interests,  aims,  personalities, 

and  even  with  a  different  pace  of  living,  are  already  married 

and  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  inevitable  adjustment  difficulties? 

Often,  as  in  the  case  presented  here,  it  is  possible  for 

one  of  the  skilled  marriage  counselors  at  the  American  Institute 

of  Family  Relations  to  help  such  people  in  several  ways. 

He  can  help  them  understand  themselves,  their  resentments, 

and  their  own  real  reasons  for  opposing  their  partner's  way  of  life. 

He  can  help  them  work  together  in  practical  ways  on  problems 

concerning  finances,  sex  and  mutual  friends.  And  he  can  help 

them  to  increase  their  happiness  by  concentrating  their  attention 

on  the  good  and  desirable  aspects  of  their  relationship  rather 

than  constantly  dwelling  on  their  partner's  "faults."  AH 

these  measures  lead  to  a  new  feeling  of  closeness  which  makes 

further  adjustments  much  easier  and  ultimately  leads  to  a  successful 

marriage.  .  .  .  The  counselor  in  this  case  was  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Raab. 

Paul  Popenoe,  Sc.D.,  General  Director 


Sill'.:  "Brady  thinks  il  unnecessary  to  talk  to  ine  or  to  keep  me  advised  of  his 

mysterious  comings  and  (joints,  lie  never  admits  that  he  is  sorry  or  wrong 
in  anything.  I  like  iMMtks,  music,  puintin;;,  hut  all  he  cares  for  in  this 

world,  except  the  children,  is  sports.  'Dreary'  is  the  word  for  my  marriage." 

Ill-:  "  Vthletios  has  always  l>een  the  thing  with  me,  the  big  thing,  the 
onl>  thing.  Pni  no  reader,  and  m>  v(M-al>ular>  is  p<M>r;  I  don't  go  for  operatic 

niusir  €>r  lln-  long-hair  literature  Amy  favors.  I've  no  idea  why  Amy  is  so 
<lisappointed  in  ine — except  maybe  because  I'm  away  from  home  so  much." 


"Brady  devour;  the  spor.s  p.iL'^N  of  newspapers, 
sports  on  television  ;iiid  radio,  football  ganK  v 

haskeiball  g;  tics,  baseball  games  n  .ck  meets. 
Bui  '<(.     'i  s.-^       -       ■!      -  ;it  the  slonc^  I  wiitc," 


VMY  TKI.L.s  IIKR  SIDK:  "Summer  is 
only  a  step  away."  said  Amy,  a  dark-eyed 
vivid  young  woman  of  twenty-six.  "Ev- 
erybody in  the  world  is  ready  for  vaca- 
tion and  making  wonderful  vacation 
plans.  Everybody  except  us. 

"Brady  teaches  biology  and  physical 
education  in  high  school — he's  also  a 
part-time,  unsalaried  football,  basket- 
ball, what-have-you  coach  on  the  side — 
and  his  school  closes  in  June.  Instead  of 
taking  the  twins  and  me  for  a  holiday,  he 
automatically  locates  another  job.  Brady's 
take-home  pay  from  high  school  is  S450 
a  month,  which  isn't  spectacular  these 
days.  However,  we  could  well  afford  to 
drive  somewhere  in  summer  and  enjoy 
a  little  variety  instead  of  continuing  the 
same  dreary  grind. 

"Until  ten  days  ago  1  hoped  we  could 
treat  the  youngsters  to  an  inexpensive 
camping  trip  in  the  mountains.  But  then 
the  blow  fell.  Brady  announced  that  he'd 
already  arranged  to  begin  manning  a 
taxicab  switchboard  the  day  after  school 
lets  out.  He  says  we  need  the  money  more 
than  we  need  diversion. 

"'Dreary'  is  the  word  that  describes 
my  marriage.  If  I  were  asked  what  was 
wrong  with  Brady's  and  my  life  together 
I  doubt  I  could  specify  my  complaints 
in  A  B  C  fashion.  Our  trouble  is  that 
nothing  is  really  right.  Everything  about 
our  existence  is  stale  and  disappointing. 
I'm  reasonably  sure  Brady  feels  the  same, 
although  he  hasn't  said  so.  He  isn't  a 
whiner  and  complainer.  Actually  he 
doesn't  stay  around  enough  to  do  much 
complaining.  If  Brady  were  so  inclined, 
he  could  get  home  a  lot  earlier. 

"For  the  past  five  nights  in  a  row  he 
hasn't  appeared  until  after  seven  o'clock. 
Last  night  he  didn't  show  up  until  eight. 
I  was  frantic  with  trying  to  keep  his  din- 
ner warm  and  the  twins  quiet.  Ann  and 
Joe  are  four  years  old  and  crazy  about 
their  daddy.  I  believe  in  being  consider- 
ate of  my  children's  rights  and  I  let  them 
stay  up  for  Brady,  although  they  both  got 


cross  and  irritable.  Brady  kissed  the  chil- 
dren and  helped  bed  them  down,  but  he 
didn't  kiss  me.  Nor  did  he  explain  why 
he  was  so  late.  When  I  finally  asked  why 
he  hadn't  telephoned  me  to  hold  dinner, 
he  muttered  that  he  hadn't  thought  of  it. 
He  didn't  apologize  for  his  tardiness.  I've 
never  known  Brady  to  admit  he  was  sorry 
or  wrong  in  anything. 

"He  munched  his  way,  without  a  word, 
through  the  good  meal  I'd  prepared  for 
him.  Then  he  settled  before  the  television 
set  to  watch  the  wrestling  matches.  He 
was  still  there  when  I  gave  Ann  and  Joe 
their  glasses  of  water,  washed  and 
ironed  the  clothes  they'd  worn  that  day; 
then  1  listened  to  thirty  minutes  of  music 
on  the  hi-fi,  and  went  to  bed  by  myself. 
1  hadn't  talked  to  anybody  except  the 
children  since  early  morning  and  1  would 
have  appreciated  a  little  grown-up  con- 
versation. 

"Brady  thinks  it  unnecessary  either  to 
talk  to  me  or  to  keep  me  advised  of  his 
mysterious  comings  and  goings.  Fre- 
quently, for  no  reason  at  all,  he  pulls  a 
vanishing  act  aiid  is  away  from  home  for 
hours.  Unfortunately  for  me,  we  live  six 
blocks  from  a  firehouse.  Brady  prefers 
the  company  of  the  boys  in  blue  to  the 
company  of  his  family.  Last  Saturday  I 
was  expecting  him  to  mow  the  lawn  and 
he  promised  he  would.  Instead  he  spent 
the  afternoon  pitching  horseshoes  with 
the  firemen — as  I  discovered  by  walking 
past  the  station  with  the  children.  On 
Sunday  he  disappeared  again ;  I  was  too 
proud  to  check  on  his  whereabouts  a 
second  time.  I'm  not  going  to  hunt  my 
husband  in  a  neighborhood  hangout  to 
remind  him  of  a  promise.  I'd  rather  let 
the  grass  grow.  By  now  our  back  lawn  is 
practically  a  hayfield.  Just  yesterday  I 
saw  our  next-door  neighbor  staring  at  it 
from  her  porch. 

"When  I  first  fell  in  love  with  Brady — 
he  was  the  star  quarterback  on  our  col-  • 
lege  football  team — I  set  my  hopes  high. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  105 


The  flavor  is  provocative.  Can  thai  tanginess  be  a  combination  of  anchovies 
and  mushrooms  ?  Do  I  trace  a  hint  of  oregano,  of  allspice  in  the  tomato  sauce  ? 
Everyone's  having  fun  trying  to  guess  and  pursuing  the  mystery  with  second  helpings. 
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SPICY  HAM  STICKS 

Mix  three  2M-ounce  cans  deviled  ham  with  one  2-ounce  tube  anchovy  paste,  1 
onion,  grated,  and  1  teaspoon  powdered  dill.  Set  aside.  Into  a  large  bowl  empty 
enough  piecrust  mix  to  make  2  two-crust  pies;  add  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed,  and  2 
tablespoons  poppy  seeds.  Now,  according  to  package  directions,  add  water  and 
make  the  pastry.  Divide  pastry  into  4  equal  parts.  Roll  1  portion  thin  into  a  large 
square.  Using  a  ruler  and  a  very  sharp  knife,  trim  to  make  a  12"  square.  Now 
thinly  spread  the  deviled-ham  mixture  over  the  left  half  of  the  rolled-out  pastry 
square  and  fold  the  unspread  portion  over  so  that  the  edges  meet— just  as  if  you 
were  closing  a  book.  The  filled  pastry  will  measure  6"  x  12".  Cut  this  piece  in 
half  to  make  two  6"  squares.  With  a  very  sharp  knife — and  using  the  ruler — cut 
the  squares  into  strips  34"  wide  and  6"  long.  Repeat  with  the  3  other  portions  of 
pastry.  Bake  strips  in  a  very  hot  oven,  425°  F.,  for  8-10  minutes  or  until  golden 
brown.  Makes  192  sticks.  Make  a  day  or  two  ahead  and  store  in  a  canister. 


ORANGE-GLAZED  CHICKEN 

Allow  2  pieces  boned  chicken  per  person.  Ask  your  butcher  to  bone  legs,  breasts 
and  thighs.  You  can  do  the  job  yourself  by  using  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  down  to 
the  bones  and  slipping  them  out.  It  isn't  easy,  so  let  your  butcher  do  it  if  he  will. 
Make  the  orange  sauce  the  day  before  and  keep  it  refrigerated.  Saute  IVi  pounds 
mushrooms,  sliced,  and  6  yellow  onions,  sliced,  in  M  cup  olive  oil  until  tender. 
Season  with  2-3  teaspoons  sah;  pepper  to  taste;  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed;  2  bay 
leaves,  crushed;  1  teaspoon  each  oregano  and  powdered  savory;  teaspoon 
basil  and  \\  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Add  1  Yi  cups  orange  juice,  Yi  cup  sparkling  white 
grape  juice  (or,  if  you  prefer,  dry  white  wine)  and  simmer  for  5  minutes.  The 
morning  of  the  party,  brown  the  chicken  and  refrigerate  it.  Shake  \  Yi  cups  flour 
with  1  teaspoon  each  oregano,  basil  and  powdered  savory,  and  Yi  teaspoon  each 
nutmeg  and  powdered  rosemary  in  a  paper  bag.  Salt  and  pepper  chicken,  then 
shake  in  herbed  flour.  Brown  well  in  Yi  cup  olive  oil,  adding  more  oil  as  needed. 
To  make  casseroles,  make  beds  of  pecan  pilaf  in  each  of  2  large  shallow  casse- 
roles. Spoon  '  2  of  sauteed  mushrooms  and  onions  into  each  and  mix  lightly. 
Lay  browned  chicken  pieces  on  rice  and  pour  remaining  orange-juice  mixture 
over  all.  Cover  casseroles  with  aluminum  foil  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven,  300°  F., 
for  1-13^  hours  or  until  chicken  is  tender.  Makes  about  15  servings. 


Xriends  gay  and  hungry  on  a  warm  spring  evening  .  .  .  party  food  as  deliciously  tempting 
as  the  weather.  That's  our  recipe  for  a  good  time.  Serve  young  fryers,  for  example, 
crisply  browned  and  baked  with  pecan  pilaf  under  an  herb-scented  orange  glaze  so  that 
each  forkful  is  savory  and  tender;  or  meat  balls  given  new  piquancy  with  minced  anchovies, 
then  simmered  with  marrow  beans  and  a  tangy  Italian  tomato  sauce  to  emerge  as  an 
elegant  dinner  in  a  dish;  or  pink  nuggets  of  ham  teamed  with  the  thinnest  spaghetti  and 
succulent  asparagus  tips  bubbling  in  a  heavenly  hollandaiselike  sauce  so  that  all  flavors  mingle — 
conveniently  en  casserole.  Add  a  collector's  item  of  a  salad:  a  classic  of  greens  or  vegetables 
with  green  dill  tomatoes,  avocado  crescents  or  crunchy  water  chestnuts  mixed  in  so  that 
friends  will  exclaim,  "What  makes  it  so  different !"  For  dessert,  a  cool  and  luscious  creamy 
cheese  pie  (you've  never  tasted  one  so  good);  or  a  lemony,  velvet-smooth  sherbet 
crowned  with  ruby  strawberry  sauce;  or  perhaps  a  fragrant  melange  of  springtime  fruits. 

Invite  in  a  houseful  of  friends.  And  have  fun!  You  can  because  these  menus 
were  planned  with  the  limitations  of  a  little  kitchen  in  mind. 


CHEESE  PIE  f. 

Roll  enough  graham  crackers  to  make  2  cups  crumbs,  or  use  2  cups  of  the  pack- 
aged crumbs,  then  mix  with  Y  cup  each  sugar  and  melted  butter.  Press  into  the 
bottom  and  up  the  sides  of  a  9"  spring-form  pan  to  form  a  crust.  Now  cream  two 
8-ounce  packages  cream  cheese,  softened,  until  smooth  and  blend  in  2  eggs, 
':^3  cup  sugar  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Pour  into  crust  and  bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven,  375°  F.,  for  20  minutes.  Remove  from  oven  and  let  pie  stand  15  minutes. 
Meanwhile,  combine  1  cup  commercial  sour  cream  with  2  tablespoons  sugar  and 
1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Carefully  spread  over  baked  filling.  Return  pie  to  a  very  hot 
oven,  425°  F.,  and  bake  for  10  minutes.  Cool  pie,  then  chill  overnight  before  serv- 
ing. Makes  10-12  servings  (cut  the  pieces  small — the  pie's  rich!). 


NEAPOLITAN  BEAN  CASSEROLE 

Cover  2  pounds  dried  white  marrow  beans  with  water  and  soak  overnight.  Also, 
the  night  before  the  party  mix  together  1 Y2  pounds  ground  beef,  1  pound  ground 
eal  and  Y  pound  ground  pork.  Soak  3  cups  fresh  bread  crumbs  in  M  cup  milk 
and  add  to  the  meat  along  with  2  cups  finely  chopped  onions  which  have  been 
sauteed  in  a  little  butter  until  golden,  1  cup  chopped  mushrooms  and  two  2-ounce 
tins  anchovy  fillets,  drained  and  minced.  Season  with  2  cloves  garlic,  crushed,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  Y2  teaspoon  oregano  and  Y  teaspoon  allspice.  Mix  all  together  well 
and  shape  into  balls  the  size  of  walnuts  (makes  about  75).  Refrigerate.  Now  make 
the  sauce:  Heat  together  over  medium  heat  the  contents  of  two  1-pound- 
14-ounce  cans  Italian  tomatoes,  2  cups  canned  tomato  sauce,  2  cloves  garlic, 
crushed,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  1  tablespoon  minced  parsley,  1  beef-bouillon  cube, 
2  teaspoons  salt,  1  teaspoon  oregano  and  Y  teaspoon  pepper.  Simmer  gently, 
breaking  up  tomatoes  with  a  fork,  until  flavors  blend,  about  Y2  hour.  Cool  and 
chill  sauce.  In  the  morning,  drain  beans,  place  them  in  a  large  kettle,  add  2  quarts 
water  and  2Y  cups  undiluted  canned  consomme;  cover  and  cook  over  medium 
heat  until  beans  are  just  tender.  Set  aside.  To  make  casseroles,  lightly  flour  meat 
balls  and  brown  in  a  large  skillet  in  1  cup  butter.  Drain  on  paper  toweling.  Now 
combine  meat  balls,  sauce  and  beans,  divide  mixture  in  half,  place  in  2  large 
shallow  casseroles.  Cover  each  loosely  with  aluminum  foil  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  1  hour.  Makes  about  15  servings. 
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PECAN  PILAF 

Place  IM  cups  pecan  meats  on  a  shallow  baking  pan  and  toast  in  a  moderately 
slow  oven,  325°  F.,  for  about  20  minutes  or  until  crisp  (these  can  be  done  ahead 
of  time).  Meanwhile,  cook  5  cups  long-grain  rice  according  to  package  directions, 
and  salt  to  taste.  Coarsely  chop  nuts  and  mix  lightly  into  the  cooked  rice.  Use 
pecan  pilaf  for  making  orange-glazed  chicken,  or  serve  as  a  separate  accompani- 
ment at  another  meal  by  adding  butter  (about  4-5  tablespoons  or  to  suit  your  own 
taste).  Makes  about  15  servings. 


CURRIED  PEPITAS 

These  keep  well  if  made  several  days  ahead.  Mix  together  in  a  saucepan  cup 
curry  powder,  \i  cup  warm  water,  1  clove  garlic,  crushed,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  the 
juice  of  lemon.  When  well  blended,  add  1  cup  water,  then  heat,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  mixture  simmers.  Add  2  cups  pepitas  (Mexican  pumpkin  seeds)  and 
simmer  (do  not  boil),  stirring  occasionally,  for  5  minutes.  Drain  (save  curry  mix- 
ture for  currying  more  pepitas),  spread  pepitas  out  on  a  baking  sheet,  dot  with 
butter,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  toast  in  a  very  slow  oven,  275°  F.,  for  about  1  hour 
or  until  pepitas  are  crisp.  Makes  1  pint.  (To  curry  more  pepitas,  mix  2  teaspoons 
curry  powder  into  the  mixture  you  saved,  add  water  so  that  you  have  \}/2  cups 
of  the  curry  mixture  and  repeat  as  before.) 


HAM-ANO-ASPARAGUS  CASSEROLE 

The  night  before  the  party,  cut  enough  baked  ham  into  1"  cubes  to  make  3 
quarts.  You'll  need  about  4H  pounds  meat.  Refrigerate  ham  cubes.  Also  the 
night  before,  make  the  following  sauce:  Melt  1  cup  butter  and  blend  in  I  cup 
flour.  Slowly  add  6  cups  light  cream,  3  cups  milk  and  1  cup  chicken  broth.  Cook 
until  thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Add  1%  cups  grated  sharp  cheese,  1  cup 
grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  the  juice  of  2  lemons.  Season  with  3  tablespoons 
grated  onion,  2  tablespoons  each  prepared  mustard  and  minced  parsley,  5  tea- 
spoons salt  and  M  teaspoon  each  powdered  rosemary  and  pepper.  Remove  sauce 
from  heat  and  stir  in  2  cups  mayonnaise.  Cool  sauce  and  then  chill.  When  you're 
ready  to  make  the  casseroles,  warm  the  sauce  slowly,  stirring  occasionally.  Cook 
3  pounds  fresh  asparagus  until  just  barely  tender.  If  you  use  the  frozen,  you'll 
need  four  10-ounce  packages.  Cook  according  to  package  directions,  but  only 
until  crisp-tender.  Also  prepare  pounds  spaghettini  according  to  package 
directions.  When  spaghettini  is  tender,  drain  and  rinse  well.  Mix  together  the 
sauce,  the  spaghettini  and  the  cubed  ham.  Now,  in  2  large  shallow  casseroles, 
arrange  layers  of  the  spaghettini-ham  mixture  and  layers  of  asparagus,  dividing  the 
asparagus  between  the  two  casseroles.  Top  each  with  spaghettini-ham  mixture. 
Bake,  uncovered,  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  about  30  minutes  or  until  bubbly. 
Makes  about  20  servings. 


STUART-FOWLER 


CliD  these  recipes  and  add  them  to  the  50  treasures  youUI  find  in  the  new  Journal  Recipe  Treasure  Box 

To  order  the  Recipe  Treasure  Box,  send  $1.35  (Pennsylvania  residents  add  3%  Pennsyhama  sales  tax) 
LADI.S'  HoIr/ouRN^L  RBaPES.  Dept.  5,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  Offer  good  m  U.S.A.  only. 
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VEAL  PAPRIKA 

Saiitc  6  slices  bacon,  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  3  '  2  pounds  boneless  veal  shoulder 
or  shank,  cut  into  '  2"  cubes,  and  '^.t  cup  chopped  onion  until  meat  and  onions  are 
golden  brown.  Add  5  cups  canned  chicken  broth  (three  I.Vounce  cans),  3  table- 
spoons paprika  and  I  '  2  teaspoons  salt.  Cover  and  sininier  slowly  until  veal  is  ten- 
der—about I  I  '  2  hours.  Now  mix  3  tablespoons  Hour  with  '  2  cup  cold  water  and 
I  cup  coninicrcial  sour  cream.  Stir  into  the  veal  and  cook  until  thickened,  stirring 
all  the  while.  I  asle  for  seasoning  and  add  more  salt  and  paprika  if  needed.  Garnish 
with  toasted,  slivered,  blanched  almonds.  Makes  8  servings.  Serve  with  sputzle,  or 
homemade  noodles. 


BEST-EVER  MEAT  LOAF 

Mix  together  2'  2  pounds  ground  veal,  Vi  pound  ground  ham,  I  cup  each  cracker 
crumbs  and  milk,  '1  cup  each  catchup  and  prepared  horse-radish,  2  eggs,  beaten, 
I  '  2  teaspoons  salt  and  '  n  teaspoon  pepper.  Saute  I  large  onion,  peeled  and  finely 
chopped,  I  cup  linely  chopped  mushrooms  and  '1  cup  linely  minced  green  pepper 
in  2  liiblespoons  butter  until  tender.  Add  to  meat  mixture  and  blend  well.  Shape 
into  a  loaf  and  place  on  a  shallow  baking  pan,  laying  4  slices  bacon  under  loaf  and 
4  slices  over  lop  of  loaf.  Hake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  for  1 '  2  hours. 
Serve  with  Sour-CiTiiin  Gravy.  I  or  this,  blend  '1  cup  flour  with  '.»  cup  drippings 
from  meat  loaf.  Add  I  cup  water  and  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  thickened. 
Blend  in  1  cup  commercial  sour  cream.  Heat  through  and  season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Makes  12  servings. 


SO  savory,  so  succulent,  so  irresistible  that  you  can't  help 
asking,  "What  is  the  secret  ingredient?"  The  answer  is  a 
mysterious  blending  of  seasonings  that  makes  a  low-cost  dish 
high  fashion  and  high  adventure.  Our  editors  treasure  these 
seven  recipes  as  their  own  favorites.  Cubed  steaks  of  beef, 
for  instance,  with  a  gingery  marinade,  sizzling  atop  buttery 
French  bread,  have  an  unusual  flavor  and  texture  that  are 
completely  satisfying.  For  another  creative  casserole,  a  com- 
bination of  tuna  and  mixed  spring  vegetables,  dotted  with 
crisp  bacon  crumbles,  rimmed  with  down-light  biscuits;  or 
veal  paprika  in  which  less  expensive  cuts  emerge  elegantly  in 
a  rosy  cream  sauce.  Four  more  recipe  dividends:  1 — hard- 
cooked  eggs  sliced  into  a  spicy  curry  sauce  and  served  over 
early  spring  asparagus ;  2 — sharp  Cheddar  cheese,  melted  and 
then  molded  into  a  velvety  ring  with  bright  bits  of  pimiento 
to  be  served  with  a  tossing  of  your  favorite  salad  in  the  cen- 
ter, surrounded  by  cornucopias  of  thinly  sliced  ham;  3 — a 
melt-in-your-mouth  meat  loaf  whose  flavor  secrets  are  ham 
and  veal  in  just  the  right  proportions,  plus  a  baked-in 
piquant  goodness;  4 — a  souffle-light  salmon  loaf  lined  with 
delicate  fish  fillets  and  crowned  with  a  sauce  of  sliced  green 
olives  and  crunchy  toasted  almond  slivers.  These  recipes, 
truly,  are  seven  to  save  and  savor. 


TUNA  POT  PIE 


Saute  5  strips  bacon  until  crisp  and  drain  on  paper  toweling.  Remove  all  but  4 
tablespoons  fat  from  skillet  and  blend  in  8  tablespoons  flour.  Gradually  add  4  cups 
milk,  stirring  until  smooth.  Season  with  1  tablespoon  dried  parsley,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  }/i  teaspoon  pepper  and  ]/k  teaspoon  powdered  savory.  Cook  until  thickened, 
stirring  frequently.  Drain  oil  from  three  7-ounce  cans  tuna  (3  cups)  and  break  into 
bite-sized  pieces.  Add  to  sauce  and  keep  hot.  Meanwhile,  heat  leftover  or  cook 
enough  mixed  vegetables  to  make  3  cups.  Add  ^  2  cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese 
to  2  cups  packaged  biscuit  mix  and  cut  with  a  pastry  blender  until  evenly  mixed. 
Make  2"  biscuits  according  to  package  directions.  Add  the  hot  vegetables  to  the 
sauce  and  pour  into  a  2-quart  casserole.  Sprinkle  with  crumbled  bacon  and  arrange 
biscuits  on  top.  Place  immediately  in  a  very  hot  oven,  425°  F.,  and  bake  15  to  20 
minutes  or  until  biscuits  are  golden  brown.  Makes  8  servings. 
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For  50  additional  Budget  Treasures  to  file  in 
your  Journal  Recipe  Treasure  Box,  send  50  cents 
(Pennsylvania  residents  add  3'/o  Pennsylvania 
sales  tax)  to  Ladii  s'  Home  Journal  Recipes,  Dept.  5, 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 


ISALMON-AND-FISH-FILLET  LOAF  WITH  ALMOND-OLIVE  SAUCE 

Butter  a  9"x5",\3"  pan  well.  Drain  and  Hake  three  I -pound  cans  salmon,  removing 
skin  and  bones.  There'll  be  about  5  cups.  Now  mix  in  the  juice  of  iVi  lemons,  1 
cupfine  dry  breadcrumbs,  1  onion,  grated,  I  tablespoon  minced  parsley,  1  teaspoon 
dried  dill,  '2  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce  and  a  dash  of  liquid  pepper  seasoning. 
Melt  '  I  cup  butter  over  a  low  heat  and  blend  in  6  tablespoons  flour.  Gradually  add 

1  cup  milk  and  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  thickened  and  smooth.  Season  with 

2  teaspoons  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Fold  in  3  eggs,  well  beaten.  Now  wash  3 
fillets  of  sole  or  4  of  flounder — large  fillets  are  best — and  salt  and  pepper  both  sides. 
Line  the  buttered  loaf-pan  sides  with  the  fillets,  2  whole  ones  for  each  side  and  a 
half  for  each  end.  Carefully  pack  in  salmon  mixture  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.,  for  about  I  hour.  Let  loaf  stand  10  minutes  after  it's  done,  then  carefully 
loosen  around  edges  and  turn  onto  a  platter.  Garnish  with  cucumbers  dressed  with 
vinegar,  sugar,  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  with  Almond-Olive  Sauce:  Melt  M  cup  but- 
ter and  blend  in 't  cup  flour.  Slowly  add  I  cup  each  milk  and  cream.  Heat,  stirring, 
until  thickened.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Keep  hot.  Just  before  serving, 
stir  in  'ii  cup  sliced  stuffed  olives  and  ,'  2  cup  toasted  slivered  almonds.  Makes  6  to  8 
servings. 


JELLIED  CHEESE  RING 

Finely  grate  enough  good  sharp  Cheddar  cheese  to  measure  3  cups.  In  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler,  heat  2  tablespoons  plus  1  teaspoon  gelatin  in  Vi  cup  milk  until  dis- 
solved. Add  the  grated  cheese,  2  teaspoons  prepared  mustard,  M  teaspoon  salt 
and  a  dash  of  cayenne.  Cook,  stirring  frequently  until  cheese  is  melted  and  mixture 
is  smooth.  Remove  from  heat  and  cool  but  do  not  chill.  Whip  3  cups  heavy  cream 
until  soft  peaks  form  (don't  beat  until  stiff).  Carefully  fold  cream  into  melted 
cheese  mixture  along  with  one  4-ounce  can  pimiento,  drained  and  chopped.  Pour 
into  a  rinsed  6-cup  ring  mold.  Refrigerate  for  several  hours  until  set.  Unmold.  Fill 
center  with  a  tossed  green  salad  and  serve  with  cold  baked  or  boiled  ham.  Makes  6 
servings. 


GINGER  BEEF  ON  FRENCH  BREAD 

Mix  together  3^  cup  soy  sauce,  cup  each  water  and  finely  chopped  onion,  2 
cloves  garlic,  crushed,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  and  2  teaspoons  powdered  ginger  or  1 
tablespoon  finely  ground  ginger  root.  Pour  sauce  over  8  cubed  steaks  and  let  mari- 
nate for  1  to  2  hours.  Drain  meat,  pat  extra  oozing  with  a  towel,  and  pan-broil  in  a 
very  hot,  generously  greased  skillet  1  to  2  minutes  on  each  side,  depending  on 
whether  you  like  steak  rare  or  medium.  Cut  into  halves  lengthwise  and  serve  at 
once  on  slices  of  heated,  buttered  French  bread.  Makes  8  servings. 


(URRIEO  EGGS  ON  ASPARAGUS 

Saute  ;  3  cup  minced  scallions  or  finely  chopped  onion  in  M  cup  butter  until  golden. 
Remove  from  heat  and  blend  in  3  tablespoons  f^our  and  I  tablespoon  curry  pow- 
der to  make  a  smooth  paste.  Return  to  heat  and  gradually  add  Hi  cups  milk,  stir- 
ring until  thickened.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Peel  and  slice  8  hard- 
cooked  eggs  and  add  to  the  sauce.  Meanwhile,  cook  four  10-ounce  packages 
frozen  asparagus  spears  according  to  package  directions,  or  use  3  pounds  fresh  as- 
paragus while  it  is  in  season.  Drain  well  and  arrange  on  a  platter.  Serve  curried 
eggs  over  asparagus.  Makes  6  servings.  • 
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under  plastic  lop.  Tray  slot  uses  space  gained  in  new  refrigerator  design. 
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TAKE-WITHS 

•  Range,  a  compact  30"  width  that  fits  any- 
where, has  big-time  features:  temperature- 
controlled  surface  unit,  windowed  oven,  un- 
crowded  top  surface.  Range  and  handy 
wheeled  shelf  unit  use  space  reserved  for 
larger  model. 

•  Refrigerator  is  hinged  so  no  extra  allow- 
ance is  needed  for  door  opening — inches 
saved  can  make  a  big  difference  on  moving 
to  new  space. 

•  Portable  dishwasher.  Set  on  wheels,  it 
rolls  over  to  the  table  for  loading,  then  to 
the  sink  for  washing. 

•  Hanging  lamp  over  table  plugs  into  any 
electric  outlet  to  save  special  electrical  costs. 

•  New  felt-base  floor  covering  in  spatter 
design  can  go  with  you,  too,  needs  no  perma- 
nent securing  to  floor. 

•  Panel  of  perforated  hard  board  to  carry 
pots  and  pans,  carp>entered  to  30"  range  size, 
and  bulletin  board  with  cookbook  shelf 
transport  without  fuss. 

•  Even  the  curtains  made  of  dish  towels  are 
versatile  and  packable.  To  launder,  just 
unclip;  and  they  lie  flat  for  ironing.  With 
extra  sets  you  can  alternate  by  seasons. 


One  out  of  five  families  moves  every  year.  For  homemakers  wlio  travel, 
lliis  kilclicn  lias  csscnlials  you  can  lake  aloiij;.        lu  \i  mk; \ni  r  dw  m)S()\  /^/.w 


Kitchen  is  9'6"  x  14'6"—not  large,  but 
gives  adequate  walking  space,  even  room 
for  breakfasting.  Compact  units  do  it. 


It's  the  young-married  family  with  children  that 
moves  the  most,  so  naturally  budget  matters 
loom  large.  Problem:  how  to  create  a  good 
kitchen  you  can  take  along  when  the  moving  van 
rolls  up.  This  month's  Journal  kitchen  started 
as  a  very  routine  one  in  a  three-bedroom  house — 
just  like  others  on  the  street.  The  basic  sink-and- 
cabinet  arrangement  was  there,  but  gaping  holes 
were  left  for  apv^liances.  For  the  family  for  which 
a  move  up  the  ladder  meant  a  move  to  a  new  city, 
the  kitchen  investment  wisely  went  for  appliances 
that  fit  neatly  in  any  home  and  do  their  share  to 
make  the  work  easier. 

Even  the  dishwasher  is  portable  and  needs  no 
plumbing-in,  so  saves  on  installation  charges.  The 
floor  covering  is  thoroughly  handsome,  but  needs 
no  adhesive.  Paint  forwalls  and  gay  accessories  add 
to  the  kitchen's  charm  but  are  not  costly. 

With  a  plan  of  this  sort,  even  a  stay-put  family 
on  a  budget  can  count  on  long  years  of  service 
from  its  investment.  Later  replacements  fit  easily — 
it's  a  very  workable  mix-and-match  arrangement. 


Blue  walls  contrast  crisply  with  white 
steel  cabinets,  and  combine  with  other  gay  colors. 
At  far  right  you  see  storage  unit  on  wheels  that 
swings  wherever  needed.  The  dishwasher  is  at  work 
here,  near  the  sink,  but  when  finished  it  goes  to 
home  base  across  the  room  {see  above). 


Sauce  Poulette.  Cook  2  tbsp. 
minced  onion  in  2  tbsp.  butter  until 
tender.  Blend  in  1  can  Campbell's 
Cream  of  Chicken  Soup,  Mi  cup  milk, 
2  tbsp.  chopped  parsley,  1  to  2  tsp. 
lemon  juice,  and  1  tbsp.  sherry  (op- 
tional). Heat  slowly.  Pour  over  4  to  6 
servings  asparagus,  peas,  lima  beans. 


Cheese  Sauce.  Combine  lean 
Campbell's  Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
with  Vi  cup  milk,  'A  cup  shredded 
cheese  (or  a  3-oz.  package  softened 
chive  cream  cheese).  Heat,  stirring 
often.  Ever  so  good  over  carrots,  cauli- 
flower, onions,  potatoes,  broccoli. 
Makes  1%  cups  — for  4  to  6  servings. 


Mock  Hollandaise.  A  gourmet's 

delight  —  smooth,  creamy,  delicious! 
Blend  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of 
Chicken  Soup  with  M  cup  mayonnaise 
and  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice.  Heat,  but  do 
not  boil.  Serve  over  cooked  broccoli, 
carrots,  asparagus.  Makes  IV2  cups 
sauce  — enough  for  4  to  6  servings. 


Gourmet  ways  to  sauce  a  vegetable ! 


CREAM  OF 

•AUSHROOW 


Sauce  Amandine.  A  so„p„.e,e.a„.w,^^^^^^ 

SSi"  s,o  Jy  C"  o^fSS  Srrb^a™L%"uJ  MLkes  abou.  IV.  cups  sa„ce_e„ough  fo.  4  to  6  servings  of  vegetables. 


^SIE^     Good  cooks  cook  with 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOL'RNAl 


What  happens  in  a  hospital  at  2  A.M.? 


IF  THERE  IS  a  good  hospital  where  you 
live,  it  is  always  ready  to  serve  you 
regardless  of  the  hour  or  the  need. 

Wliile  you  sleep,  its  staff  may  be  per- 
forming eniert;cncy  surgery  .  . .  earing  for  a 
vietim  of  sudden  illness  .  .  .  or  bringing  a 
new  life  into  the  world. 

In  fact,  the  responsible  hospitals  of  our 
nation  treat  millions  of  patients  and  care 
for  thousands  of  emergency  cases  every 
day.  And  many  hosjiitais  also  find  lime  for 
teaching  and  research. 

Suppose  our  hospitals  suddenly  closed 
their  doors  entirely  .  .  .  or  even  locked  up 
for  the  ni^ht.  When  you  consider  the  con- 
sequences, you'll  realize  that  a  good,  mod- 
ern hospital  is  as  essential  to  your  com- 
munity as  good  school,  police,  fire  and 
health  departments. 

Fortunately,  we  have  many  excellent 
hospitals  throughout  our  country  which 
are  worthy  of  the  trust  and  the  support  of 
the  communities  they  serve.  Other  hospi- 
tals, too,  are  trying  to  improve  their  facili- 
ties and  services.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
the  primary  need  may  be  for  better  equip- 
ment, while  in  others,  personnel  shortages 


may  be  the  most  pressing  problem. 

W'hateser  the  need,  a  hospital  which  has 
a  strong  board  of  directors  composed  of 
representative  citizens  will  be  the  commu- 
nity's best  guarantee  that  everything  is 
being  done  to  insure  progressive  standards 
of  hospital  care. 

Mow  docs  a  hospital  become  better?  By 
meeting  and  maintaining  standards  speci- 
fied by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals. 

If  your  hospital  meets  the  Commission's 
requirements,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  facilities 
and  the  quality  of  medical  and  nursing 
care  have  been  inspected  in  great  detail .  . . 
and  found  worthy  of  approval.  And  to 
maintain  its  accreditation,  the  hospital 
must  undergo  inspection  every  three  years. 

Many  people  find  satisfaction  in  giving 
some  of  their  spare  time  to  volunteer  work 
in  hospitals.  Perhaps  there  are  many  things 
that  you  could  do  in  your  hospital  to  com- 
fort patients  .  .  .  and  ease  the  load  on  its 
busy  professional  staft",  especially  its  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

Most  hospitals  urgently  need  more  volun- 
teer workers. 
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figure  on  the  grass  moved,  doubling  up  and 
away  from  oncoming  man  and  horse,  seizing 
at  the  reins,  gaining  the  saddle  in  a  swift  bound. 
The  black  horse  had  reared  and  wheeled  just 
in  time  to  meet  his  opponent's  charge. 

Sir  William  looked  up  at  Tom  Seymour. 
"You  acquitted  yoursel'  nobly,  my  lad." 

"Thank  you.  Sir  William,"  Tom  Seymour 
said. 

"Aye,  and  I  know  thy  father  well."  He 
nodded  his  head  and  pursed  his  lips.  Tom  Sey- 
mour knew  he  had  been  given  the  stamp  of 
approval. 

Sir  William  turned  to  Dudley.  "I've  a  favor, 
sir.  My  brother's  widow  lies  very  ill  and  has 
had  no  word  from  her  daughter  in  Lincoln- 
shire for  two  months  now.  His  Grace,  the 
king,  told  me  last  eve  that  you  ha'  business  in 
the  North.  I  would  deem  it  a  great  boon  for 
you  to  carry  letters  for  me.  and  bring  news." 

Dudley  bowed  again.  He  would  be  delighted 
to  do  any  favor  for  Sir  William.  "Attend  Sir 
William.  Tom."  he  said,  "and  fetch  from  him 
the  letters  and  instructions." 

"Aye,  sir."  said  Tom. 

Sir  William  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  He 
thought  the  task  was  in  the  right  hands. 

Tom  Seymour  left  before  daybreak  and  by 
the  time  the  skies  were  red  and  gold  and  violet 
with  the  sunrise  he 
was  at  the  edge  of 
the  causeway  across 
the  Wash.  The  sea 
glittered  a  thin  dusty 
blue  and  then  caught 
the  colors  of  the  sun. 
The  air  smelled  of 
salt  and  sand,  and 
he  reined  his  horse 
for  a  moment  to 
drink  it  in.  Then  he 
gave  the  signal  to 
ride  on.  and  the 
small  troop  of  men 
began  to  cross  the 
Wash. 

At  midday  they 
had  sighted  the  Lin- 
coln heights,  rising 
pale  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  a  bluish 
haze.  They  had  din- 
ner in  Lincoln  at 
the  Golden  Arrow, 
and  then  they  were 
ahorse  again. 

They  reached  Gainsborough  at  four  o'clock. 
Tom  looked  ahead  at  the  great  house,  its 
mullioned  windows  reflecting  the  afternoon 
sun,  rising  in  the  distance  from  the  thick  walls 
of  the  outer  court.  With  quickening  curiosity 
he  rode  forward,  pushing  aside  the  vague 
feeling  that  something  was  wrong,  noting  the 
lack  of  bustle,  and  the  vague  air  of  unkempt- 
ncss  that  clung  all  about.  When  he  was  in  front 
of  the  gates  he  saw  they  were  shut  tight. 

Tom  Seymour  reined  up  sharply.  He  raised 
his  voice  to  shatter  the  quiet.  "Halloa,  there! 
Halloa!" 

His  voice  echoed  in  the  silence.  There  was 
no  immediate  answer.  Then  he  saw  an  elderly 
man  come  out  of  the  gatehouse  and  stand 
looking  through  the  barred  gates.  His  voice 
was  surly.  "What  want  ye'  here?" 

"I've  business  here.  Open  me  those  gates!" 

The  old  man  squinted  up  at  horse  and  rider. 
"What  business,  my  master?"  he  asked. 

Tom  Seymour  made  up  his  mind  quickly. 
"I'  the  king's  name,  ye'll  open  me  those  gates 
or  ye'll  suffer  for  it !" 

The  old  man  said,  "In  the  king's  name?" 

Tom  Seymour  knew  him  for  a  country  dolt 
so  he  said,  almost  patiently.  "D'ye  not  see  the 
green  and  white  of  Tudor  livery,  my  man? 
Now  open  me  the  gates."  He  fished  in  his 
pocket  and  held  up  a  coin. 

The  old  man  began  to  unhook  the  chain. 
Slowly  the  gates  swung  inward  and  Tom  Sey- 
mour pressed  forward,  motioning  his  men  to 
follow.  Once  inside,  he  reined  up.  He  tossed 
the  coin  to  the  old  man.  "Leave  them  open," 
he  commanded,  "for  my  business  is  not  long." 
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The  old  man  said  doubtfully,  "Aye."  But 
Tom  did  not  trust  him.  He  waved  a  man  to  his 
side.  "Stay  here,  and  see  my  order's  obeyed," 
he  said,  then  clattered  across  the  court  and 
thus  before  the  big  doors  of  the  hall  itself.  He 
flung  off  his  horse  and  ran  up  the  steps.  He 
lifted  the  heavy  knocker  and  banged  it  sharply. 

On  each  side  of  him  stood  his  sturdiest 
knaves.  The  three  of  them  waited,  while  within 
the  house  the  clang  of  the  knocker  sounded 
and  resounded  through  the  dusty  halls,  back 
into  the  kitchens,  even  up  in  the  top  room 
where  Thomas  knelt  at  the  prie-dieu. 

Thomas  rose  and  went  down  the  stairway, 
wondering  who  it  could  be.  But  his  staff  had  i 
orders:  if  anyone  knocked  they  were  to  come 
into  the  hall  and  help  him,  in  case  of  trouble. 
It  might  be  Henry,  returned  tVmake  just 
that — trouble. 

Thomas  came  down  the  last  steps  and.-saw 
with  satisfaction  that  twenty  of  his  menserv- 
ants  were  already  within  the  hall.  He  nodded 
to  them,  and  went  over  to  open  the  doors. 

He  saw  Tom  Seymour  with  his  two  men.  He 
saw  the  seven  others  ahorse  in  the  court.  He 
bowed.  "Pray  come  in."  he  said.  He  opened 
the  door  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  three 
men.  Then  he  closed  it.  Out  of  the  corners  ot 
his  eyes  Tom  Seymour  saw  two  knaves  sidle 
past  him  and  take 
up  a  stand  next  the  j 
door.  He  frowned 
deeply,  and  faced  his 
host. 

He  said  sharply. 
"Who  are  you,  sir?' 

"I  am  Lord  Bor- 
ough," Thomas  said. 
"My  father  is  dead." 

Tom  Seymour 
glanced  about,  see- 
ing the  knot  of  men 
grouped  under  the 
shadows  of  the  stair 
well.  Into  what  kind 
of  mare's  nest  had 
he  stepped?  Ho\<. 
had  Lord  BoroucI 
died?  By  violence 
And  where  was  thi 
little  wench  with  thi 
red  hair? 

Thomas'  voici 
broke  the  silence 
"Howbeit,  I  wouli 
wish  you  to  surren 
der  your  weapons,  master,"  he  said.  "I  knc\ 
you  not  and  you  and  these  knaves  are  armed 
Surrender  your  weapons  and  we  can  thei 
proceed,  and  you  can  tell  me  whyfore  you  ar 
here." 

Tom  Seymour  smiled  and  said  easily.  "Wh 
certes.  m'lord."  He  drew  his  sword,  profferii 
it  to  Thomas,  hilt  first.  His  men,  their  e\ 
darting  to  their  master,  hesitated.  Tom,  pe 
ceiving  it,  gave  them  a  nod  of  affirmatioil 
paused  to  see  they  did  as  bidden,  and  swun| 
back  to  Borough. 

"Now."  he  said,  "I  forgot  to  introduce 
self.  I  am  Thomas  Seymour,  my  lord,  hei^e  < 
a  mission  from  Sir  William  Parr  to  delivJ 
letters  into  the  hands  of  Lady  Borough.  Loij 
Borough,  where  is  the  Lady  Borough?" 

Thomas  raised  dark  eyes  to  his  face.  "Inl 
chambers,  sir,  confined  there  by  illness." 

"Illness?"  asked  Tom.  "What  kind  of  il 
ness?"  I 

"That  is  none  of  your  concern,"  Thoml 
said  distantly.  "Each  day  she  betters  a 
But  she  is  still  bedridden." 

Tom  Seymour  quickly  weighed  two  pla 
Should  he  retreat  and  enter  this  place 
stealth  after  nightfall?  Should  he  insist  ons 
ing  Katryn  now? 

He  would  try  the  latter.  "May  I  deliver  i 
letters  to  Lady  Borough  then,  my  lord?" 
asked.  "I  have  a  long  way  farther  to  ridel 
the  day's  going  fast." 

Thomas  hesitated.  "No,"  he  said,  "y| 
cannot  see  Lady  Borough.  I  shall  take  the  If 
ters."  He  held  out  his  hand  and  Tom  Seymc^ 
nodded.  He  started  to  unfasten  his  jacket. 
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this  moment  Katryn  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
steps. 

She  was  trembling  with  excitement.  She 
had  heard  the  hammering  on  the  doors.  She 
had  heard  the  sound  of  horses  in  the  court. 
Now  she  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairway  with 
Meg  at  her  side,  and  Mrs.  Dawson  watching 
from  behind. 

"Oh,  God  be  thanked!"  she  cried  out,  her 
voice  echoing  down  the  stair  well.  And  even 
though  the  sight  of  those  stairs  unnerved  her, 
she  started  down  them  with  one  hand  on  the 
balustrade.  She  called  out  joyously,  "Oh,  Mas- 
ter Tom!" 

She  had  reached  the  last  step  when  Thomas 
had  fully  digested  her  words  and  her  appear- 
ance. Not  only  had  she  tricked  him.  but  she 
knew  this  man.  Thomas  stepped  between  Tom 
Seymour  and  Katryn. 

"Sei/.e  him!"  he  cried.  He  watched  two  of 
his  men  lay  hold  of  Tom  Seymour,  one  at  each 
arm.  When  he  was  satisfied  thai  Tom  Sey- 
mour was  truly  helpless,  Thomas  swung  about 
to  Katryn.  He  advanced  on  her  slowly.  "You 
tricked  me,"  he  snarled. 

She  looked  as  though  she  were  about  to 
faint.  Then  words  spilled  out,  desperate  words. 
"You  can"!  keep  Meg  and  me  here  any  longer! 
Unhand  Master  Tom  and  leave  us  go!" 

1  homas  smiled.  Katryn  looked  al  Tom  Sey- 
mour and  the  two  big  men  on  each  side  of 
him.  She  l()i)ked  again  al  I  homas"  face.  Into 
her  sudden  despair,  1  om  Seymour's  voice  cut. 

"My  lord."  he  said  easily,  "you  cannot 
keep  me  here.  Have  you  not  noted  that  these 
knaves  of  mine  are  the  king's  men?  I  am  on 
the  king's  business,  traveling  north  to  Scot- 
lanil.  Under  my  coat  I  have  royal  dispatches. 
Now  if  your  men  will  leave  go  my  arms.  I  shall 
give  Lady  Borough  the  letters,  and  we  shall 
go" 

"No,"  sobbed  Katryn.  "No!" 

Tom  Seymour  said,  "I  cannot  prevail 
against  such  superior  force,  my  lady.  Be  quiet 
now." 

"Aye,"  growled  Thomas.  "Ciel  the  letters, 
then,  and  ye  can  begi>ne!" 

l  om  Seymour  said,  "loose  my  hands,  mas- 
ters, whilst  I  procure  them." 

The  hands  which  held  his  let  loose  their 
hold.  I'om  Seymour  made  a  motion  of  easing 
his  shoulders.  Ileving  his  arms.  His  hands 
went  lo  his  coal  .iiul  he  withdrew  a  thick  white 
packet,  w  hich  I  homas  ci  uld  see  was  an  ordi- 
nary letter,  lom  Seymour  held  it  forth  and 
Thomas  reached  forth  his  own  hand.  It  was 
seized  in  a  grip  of  iron.  And  w  hile  the  letter 
fell  to  the  lloor  I  homas  felt  another  arm  pass 
about  his  body  across  his  shoulder  and  under 
his  neck.  He  let  forth  a  howl  of  pain. 

Tom  Seymour  said  grimly,  "If  any  man 
comes  near  me,  I  break  yi>ur  master's  back. 
Not  his  arm.  lads,  his  back !" 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
hall.  Kalryn  stared  at  Tom  Seymour's  lace; 
the  blue  eyes  glittering,  the  dark  face  set.  He 
said,  "It  would  pleasure  me  lo  exact  a  heavy 
toll  from  you,  my  lord,  for  I  mislike  you  much. 
Now,  lass,  come  and  stand  aside  of  me  and  m' 
lord's  men  w  ill  gi\e  you  my  sword  and  dagger. 
They  w  ill  also  return  their  w  eapons  to  my  men." 

Kalryn  obeyed.  Through  a  mist  she  heard 
Tom  Seymour's  voice  again.  "Have  ye  re- 
trieved your  arms,  lads'?" 

"Aye,  sir."  They  had  come  forward  and 
were  standing  on  each  side  of  him.  Katryn 
faced  him.  his  own  sword  in  her  hand. 

"Then  back  up  and  open  those  doors,"  Tom 
Seymour  said.  "Lass,  you  go  first,  and  your 
woman." 

ICatryn  faltered  past  him.  She  breathed  the 
fresh  afternoon  air,  she  went  down  the  steps 
and  turned.  The  two  men  came  right  behind 
her,  and  then  Tom  Seymour,  backing  out,  car- 
rying Thomas  like  a  clay  figure. 
"Mount,"  he  called. 

"We  are  mounted,  sir,"  one  of  his  men 
called. 

"Now,"  Tom  Seymour  said,  "all  of  you 
within  the  hall  back  to  the  stairway  and  under 
it.  Quick!" 

They  obeyed.  Tom  Seymour  stood  motion- 
less for  a  moment.  Then  Katr>n  heard  the 
sound  of  Thomas'  agonized  gasp  as  his  pris- 
oned arm  was  twisted.  Katryn  heard  the  snap 
of  the  bone.  She  saw  Thomas  crumple  and 


saw  Tom  Seymour  fling  him  down.  She  felt 
herself  lifted  and  set  in  the  saddle. 

"Put  your  arms  around  me,  and  hang  on," 
he  commanded. 

Dimly  Katryn  did  so.  The  big  horse  wheeled 
and  was  urged  to  a  canter,  even  within  the 
court.  She  saw  the  gates  open;  she  saw  them 
fly  past.  She  shut  her  eyes  and  leaned  against 
his  back.  She  hung  on  tight  as  the  graveled 
drive  ended  and  the  rutted  road  to  Lincoln 
began. 

Katryn  had  never  stayed  at  an  inn  before. 
She  sat,  watching  a  boy  light  the  fire,  listening 
to  the  sounds  of  the  inn  and  its  busy  yard. 
Even  though  she  had  ridden  far  and  even 
though  it  was  the  first  real  exercise  she  had  had 
in  weeks,  she  was  not  hungry.  She  forced  her- 
self to  eat  a  piece  of  bread,  and  wash  it  down 
with  ale.  The  ale  was  strong  and  sharp,  but  it 
gave  her  strength. 

She  knew  she  had  to  get  to  London,  to  her 
mother.  Maud  Parr's  sweet  face  floated  com- 
fortingly in  the  distance.  Oh,  what  joy  lo  see 
her  mother,  lo  feel  her  mother's  arms  around 
her,  to  know  she  was  safe  at  home  again !  She 
blinked  back  the  tears.  Tom  Seymour  would 
take  her  to  London,  and  she  would  be  safe. 
Soon  he  would  come  lo  tell  her  what  time  to 
rise  upon  the  morrow  and  all  the  myriad  de- 
tails of  the  trip.  And  she  must  ha\e  money. 
She  stood  up  and  w  riggled  out  of  herpclticoal. 
She  handed  it  lo  Meg. 

"Undo  some  of  the  jewels,"  she  com- 
manded. "The  gold  chain— 'twill  be  easy  lo 
sell." 

She  sal  down  again  on  the  bench  al  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  She  look  ihe  chain  Meg  handed 
her.  and  held  it  absently,  listening  for  his  step 
and  the  knock  on  the  door. 

They  came  soon.  A  quick  step;  a  quick 
knock.  She  waved  Meg  lo  the  door,  and  saw 
llie  curtsy  Meg  gave  him.  and  saw  him  enter. 
She  rose,  loo,  the  gold  chain  dangled  from  her 
lingers. 

His  glance  went  briefly  about  the  room,  and 
returned  to  her. 
"Pray  sit. "  Kalryn  said,  pointing  lo  ihc 

bench. 

He  said  conversationally.  "Yc  look  none 
the  worse  for  your  ride,  save  you're  a  mile 
white." 

She  gathered  up  her  skirts  in  one  hand  and 
sal  down  on  the  stool.  1  om  Seymour  look  the 
bench,  and  stretched  out  booted  legs. 

"I  cannot  quite  credit  ii  — that  I  am  truly 
here,  and  safe."  She  threw  him  a  small  smile. 
"I  would  hope  >ou  deem  me  properly  grate- 
ful, sir.  Lor  it  may  well  be  1  owe  you  my  very 
life  and  sanity!" 

Tom  Seymour  said  diHidently.  "1  don't  de- 
.serve  such  an  accolade." 

"Lord  Borough  was  quite  mad,  sir,"  said 
Kalryn.  "Indeed,  complete  mad!  And  ob- 
sessed with  the"— she  hesitated— "the  idea  of 
keeping  me  there,  .And  I  his  father's  widow !" 
She  shuddered. 

Tom  Seymour  gave  her  a  quick  smile.  "I 
can  guess  from  what  you've  not  said." 


She  blushed.  "Still,"  she  said,  "when  I 

think  on  how  you  left  him,  lying  there  " 

She  made  a  grimace. 

He  said  lazily,  "Now  do  spare  me  your  show 
of  pity!  I  broke  his  arm  and  pulled  that  shoul- 
der out  of  joint  not  for  the  pleasure  of  hurting 
but  lo  keep  him  from  following  us!"  He  got  to 
his  feet  and  picked  up  another  log  and  tossed 
it  on  the  fire.  "He  will  not  follow  you,  and 
that's  an  end  to  it.  You  will  learn  that  I  can  be 
as  infamous  as  the  man  whose  badge  I  wear." 
He  faced  her.  his  back  to  the  fire. 

"Why  do  you  wear  it  then?" 

He  frowned,  dark  brows  drawing  together. 
He  said  lightly,  "I  have  my  reasons." 

"Why  .'"  she  persisted.  "Tell  me  them." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath.  He  eyed  her  uncer- 
tainly. "Well,  lass,  it  used  lo  be  that,  for  a 
younger  son,  there  were  politics  and  the 
church  and  the  army.  Now  there's  yet  another 
avenue." 

She  looked  puzzled.  "And  what  is  that?" 

"The  sea.  lass.  Let  me  tell  you  something. 
Infamous  my  Lord  Dudley  may  be,  but  he's  a 
fine  sailor,  and  when  I  finish  this  mission  I  go 
lo  sea."  He  grinned  at  her.  "Aye,  on  the  flag- 
ship ihe  Grace  a  Dieu.  Lord  Dudley  com- 
mands her." 

"Dudley,"  she  said,  low.  "I  cannot  but 
remember  how  his  father  made  us  suffer  and 
how  bitterly  he  was  haled!  Take  care  he  does 
not  bring  you  grief!" 

He  shook  his  head.  "A  man  brings  grief  to 
himself."  he  said,  dismissing  Ihe  subject.  "I 
came  to  tell  you  1  have  procured  horses  for 
you  and  your  woman.  You  didn't  want  a  lit- 
ter, did  you?  You  rode  well." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "And  you  rode 
magnificent!"  In  a  more  commonplace 
lone  she  continued,  "I  have  little  money, 
but  I  sewed  jewels  into  my  petticoat."  She 
held  up  the  chain.  "Will  this  recompense 
you?"  She  held  the  chain  to  him.  "Please  take 
it." 

He  asked  instead,  'How  much  money  have 
you?" 

She  knew  exactly.  "I  have  three  rose  nobles, 
ten  shillings,  eight  pence.  Meg  had  ten  crow  ns," 
she  added. 

"Save  Ihe  chain  then,"  he  said.  "Ye  have 
miirc  than  enough." 
"Bui  vou  " 

"Have  paid  for  your  lodging,  and  hired  the 
nags.  I  still  have  enough  left."  He  waved  the 
chain  away  and  stretched  out  as  far  as  he  could 
on  Ihe  bench,  crossing  his  feet  al  the  ankle. 
He  yaw  ned ;  he  had  been  up  al  daw  n  and  w  as 
sleepy.  Tm  soon  for  bed,"  he  said,  and  then 
his  eyes  opened  wider  and  he  gave  her  an  im- 
pudent smile. 

Kalryn  said.  "By  the  Mass,  you're  a  knave, 
sir."  She  looked  al  his  almost  recumbent  fig- 
ure. He  had  closed  his  eyes:  in  repose  his  face, 
even  with  the  roughening  growth  of  a  day's 
beard,  looked  young  as  his  twenty-one  years. 
He  seemed  less  formidable,  and  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  tenderness.  He'd  not  taken 
her  money.  Mayhap  she  had  judged  him  too 
harshly.  There  was  a  little  smile  on  her  face. 


and  as  she  leaned  forward  Tom  Seymour 
opened  his  eyes.  He  struggled  up  to  a  sitting 
position.  Lazily  he  reached  out  a  brown  hand 
and  captured  hers. 

"I  must  say  good  night,"  he  said. 

Her  hand  lay  within  his.  He  turned  it  over. 
Gently  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  the 
palm.  His  lips  were  warm;  she  felt  the  begin- 
ning of  a  tide  of  warmth  that  seemed  to  travel 
from  his  lips.  She  felt  a  desire  to  touch  the 
dark  head  so  near.  For  a  moment  more  she  let 
the  current  of  warmth  continue.  Then  she 
sw  allowed  suddenly,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  to 
breathe,  and  said,  to  break  this  spell  that 
seemed  to  envelop  her : 

"I'm  glad  you  are  going  to  take  me  to  Lon- 
don, and  very  grateful." 

He  said,  incredibly,  "But  I  am  not  taking 
you  to  London." 

She  hardly  breathed  for  a  moment.  He  was 
going  to  leave  her  here!  Miles  from  London; 
alone;  miles  from  help.  Ahead  of  her  stretched 
long  hours  on  horseback,  with  fields  and  for- 
ests ready  to  disgorge  any  manner  of  ruffians. 
She  would  be  killed!  < 

In  terror,  she  turned  her  huge  golden  eyes 
on  him.  "You  cannot  leave  me  here!" 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet.  "I  cannot  take  you, 
mistress,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  note  of 
finality  to  his  voice. 

Hatred  and  fear  stood  her  on  her  feet.  "You 
villain!"  she  sobbed.  A  rush  of  anger  suf- 
fused and  consumed  her.  "I  hate  you!  I  hate 
you!"  she  sobbed  aloud.  With  both  fists  she 
was  pounding  at  him.  trying  to  reach  his  face. 

Tom  Seymour  caught  her  hands  in  his.  She 
struggled  wildly,  but  he  transferred  her  hands 
to  one  of  his  and  held  both  wrists.  Then  he 
passed  his  other  arm  around  her  body,  lifting 
her  off  her  feet.  She  tried  to  kick  at  him,  but 
collapse  came  then.  Her  head  drop[>ed  to  his 
shoulder  and  she  shook  with  sobs. 

Then  she  heard  his  voice:  "Sweetheart, 
stop,  for  God's  sake.  You'll  have  the  whole 
inn  here!" 

"1  hope  I  do!"  she  cried  with  all  the  breath 
left  in  her  body.  If  she  could  do  nothing  else, 
held  this  way,  she  could  scream.  She  opened 
her  mouth  to  do  it  and.  swift  as  a  cat,  he  took 
one  step  to  the  bed  and  laid  her  down  on  it, 
her  face  pushed  into  the  mattress.  Tom  Sey- 
mour lifted  one  big  hand  and  hit  her  hard 
across  the  buttocks,  once,  twice,  and  then 
again.  Then  he  pulled  her  around  to  a  sittingi 
position.  ] 

"Be  quiet  or  you'll  get  more  of  that!"  His 
hands  held  her  shoulders  in  a  merciless  grip. 
"You  little  wildcat.  You'll  have  no  difliculty 
getting  to  London!  I  feel  sorry  for  the  poor! 
knave  who  tries  to  stop  you!"  His  fingers  dug! 
into  her  shoulders  and  she  gave  a  gasp  of  pain. I 

"You're  hurting  me!"  I 

"Aye,  and  I  intend  to  hurt  you!  This  nightl 
you're  going  to  listen  to  me,  and  if  hurting! 
will  tame  you,  then  that's  what  you'll  get."  1 

He  looked  from  Katryn  and  his  eyes  found! 
Meg.  Abruptly  he  began  again.  "You  listen  I 
too,  woman.  Tomorrow  you  will  make  arl 
early  start.  I've  hired  two  knaves  to  go  witfj 
you.  You  will  stop  each  night  at  a  waysidil 
convent  or  nunnery.  Do  not  stop  at  inns.  D'yij 
hear  me?  No  inns!"  I 

Katryn's  mouth  puckered.  "Aye,  I  heail 
you."  I 

He  smiled  grimly.  He  said,  "The  next  marl 
you  strike  may  not  be  as  gentle  as  I.  You  littltl 
fool!"  I 

His  hands  left  her  shoulders.  He  stooJ 
straight,  looking  down  at  her,  satisfied  thatshw 
was  quieted  now.  I 

He  looked  so  tall  and  strong.  "Why  can'w 
you  take  us?"  Katryn  whispered.  "Why  ani 
you  leaving  us?"  I 

His  jaw  hardened.  "Because  I  have  a  dutM 
to  start  north  immediate  to  Scotland  where  ■ 
deliver  letters."  B 

"Letters,"  she  said  contemptuously. 
you  were  a  true  gentleman  and  a  lord,  yom 
would  not  have  to  carry  letters!"  I 

He  stiffened.  "That  was  an  unfair,  thnisfl 
and  I  mislike  treacheo'  in  swordplay!"  I 

Her  eyes  gleamed.  "The  truth  hurts!"  I 

He  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Does  it  nowl 

'   I 

She  interrupted.  "Aye,  and  you  dared  tfl 

make  love  to  me!  And  then  would  leave  toelm 
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"Here  comet  mommy." 
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Tills  is  the  seal  of  General  Foods  Kitchens. 
Soon  youll  he  seeing  more  and  more  of  this  seal 

on  General  Foods  pacl  ages  in  your  grocery  store 
and  in  the  advertisements  you  read. 
Our  seal  is  a  symbol  of  the  many  things 

ue  do  in  our  General  Foods  Kitchens 
for  yon  in  your  home  kitchen. 
To  see  some  of  these  things,  please  turn  the  page  . . . 
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Come  see  what's  new  for  you 


Never-before-seen  treats ...  all  made  with  Jell-O  Desserts 


We'd  love  to  tell  you  bow  to  make  all  llic  treats  you 
see  here.  But  there's  ouly  space  for  a  single  siir- 
prise  out  of  many. 

So  we've  a  leaflet  for  you  with  all  those  surprises 
and  some  special  coffee  recipes.  Drop  a  post  card 
with  your  name  and  address  to  "New  Ideas," 
General  Foods  Kitchens,  Box  10,  Kankakee,  111. 

If  you  can't  wait  for  the  leaflet— be  creative. 
Look  at  the  picture  and  try  to  match— or  beat— 
our  beauties.  Here  are  some  hints: 
Rainbow  Cake.  Each  pastel  layer  is  a  different  fla- 
vor of  whipped  Jell-O.  The  trick?  Pour  each  layer 
separately.  Let  each  set  before  pouring  on  the 


next  layer  of  Jell-O.  And  use  a  spring-form  pan. 
Frost  with  Dream  Whip. 

Strawberry  Bavarian.  Want  to  wow  hard-to-wow 
guests?  See  recipe— at  right. 

Glazed  Sandwiches.  .\  food  enthusiast  traveling 
in  Denmark  discovered  some  delicacies  that 
seemed  enclosed  in  ice.  Now  here's  the  idea  for 
you.  The  glittering,  grand-tasting  secret  is  Jell-O 
gelatin  seasoned  to  taste  like  lemon  aspic. 

Orange  Glow  is  a  sparkling  surprise  served  in  a 
towering  goblet.  You  fold  in  "full  moons"  of  golden 
melon  .  .  .  whip  Orange  Jell-O  for  the  top. 


STRAWBERRY  BAVARI.\N 

1  package  Jell-O  Vanilla  Pudding  and  Pie  Filling 
2  cups  milk   •   Ladylinger  halves 

1  package  Strawl>erry  .lell-O  (or  any  red  flavor) 
Prepare  pudding  mix  with  milk  as  directed  > 
package.  Chill. 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  1  cup  hot  water.  Add  Vi  cup  cc 
water.  Chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Set  bowl 
ice  and  water.  Whip  Jell-O  with  egg  beater  un 
fluffy.  Add  chilled  pudding  gradually.  Beat  ail 
every  addition. 

Spoon  into  large  glass  serving  bowl  which  I 
been  lined  with  ladyfinger  halves.  Chill.  Garni 
with  Dream  Whip.  Makes  8  to  10  servings. 
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n  General  Foods  Kitchens 


THESE  ARE  the  General  Poods  Kitchens 
whore  foods  come  to  earn  the  General 
Foods  Kitchens  seal. 

We  plan  and  dream,  we  beat  and  bake,  hop- 
ing you'll  get  satisfaction  from  our  products. 

We  figure  out  creative  ways  to  use  favorites 
like  Jell-0  Desserts... Maxwell  House  Coffee. 


We  invite  children  in  to  test  and  report  on 
exciting  new  foods  like  alphabet  oat  cereal. 

We  even  try  to  make  sure  that  you'll  enjoy 
our  foods  before  you  use  them  ...  by  making 
our  packages  easy  to  open  . . .  easy  to  use. 

We  hope  that  ideas  from  our  Kitchens  will 
help  you  have  fun  in  yours. 


m 


/ 


Our  coffee's  a  favorite  the  world  'round 


For  coffee — any  style — we  love  Instant  Maxwell 
House.  Rich,  satisfying.  Handy  as  the  nearest 
teaspoon.  When  we  make  it  in  the  Kitchens,  the 
aroma  brings  people  flocking. 

For  an  elegant  touch,  we  like  our  pet  coffee 
the  Brazilian  way,  with  chocolate  and  whipped 


cream.  Italian  style,  with  a  twist  of  lemon  peel. 
Or  Viennese  fashion,  with  cinnamon. 

And  who  can  resist  American  coffee? — espe- 
cially if  it's  fine-flavored  Maxwell  Hovise.  If 
you'd  like  these  recipes  for  world 'round  favorites, 
send  for  the  leaflet  offered  on  the  opposite  page. 


O  is  a  registered  trade-ruark  of  General  Foods  Con'oration. 


How  youngsters  teach  us  our  ABC's  in  the  Tasting  Kitchen 


Here  you  see  America's  youngest  "sprouts"  taste- 
testing  our  cereals.  We  listen.  They  crunch  and 
judge.  In  this  test,  our  Post  Alpha-Bits  won  in  a 
landslide.  (Nutrition  note:  If  your  youngsters  dis- 
like eggs,  beat  theirs  with  milk,  pour  on  cereal.) 


Listening  to  opinions  from  consumers  of  all 
ages  is  one  of  tbe  Kitchens'  most  important 
jobs.  We  find  out  the  kind  of  food  you  enjoy  . . . 
so  our  new  products  experts  can  put  what  you 
want  inside  our  General  Foods  packages. 


SYhen  you  see  this  seal 
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on  a  food  package,  you  know  you'll  enjoy  what's  inside 

Here  are  some  of  General  Foods  fine  products:  jeli.-o  I'UoniNGs  and  pii:  fillings 

JELL-O  GELATIN  •  MAXWELL  HOUSE  fX)FFEE  •  SANKA  COFFEE  •  DKF.AM  WHIP  •  POST  CEREALS 
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Perched  on  the  bed,  her  legs  tucked  under  her, 
her  face  defiant,  she  waited  for  his  answer. 

"Love?"  he  asked.  "There  was  no  talk  of 
love.  I  shall  wait  until  you  are  a  bit  older  to 
speak  of  love." 

She  shot  him  a  glance  from  under  her  lashes. 
"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

He  smiled.  "There  is  a  lot  of  French  spoke 
now  at  court,  due  to  the  pretty  Nan.  We  could 
be  en  rapport,  you  and  I.  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?"  He  put  his  hand  on  her  hair, 
fastening  his  fingers  in  the  red  curls.  Her  lashes 
were  smudged  against  her  checks,  for  she 
wouldn't  look  up.  She  bit  her  lip.  "You  know 
what  I  mean  well  enough,  Katryn."  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  used  her  name  and  there  was 
a  caressing  note  to  his  voice.  "I  mean,"  he 
said,  "that  when  you  grow  up  a  bit  and  I 
achieve  a  higher  station  in  life,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  asking  you  to  become  my  mis- 
tress." 

"Your  mistress?"  she  said  furiously.  "Why, 
why  " 

"Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  say  'wife'?" 
he  inquired.  "No,  but  when  I  can  afford  you, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  I'll  offer  for  you." 

Her  eyes  bla/ed.  "I  wouldn't  lie  with  you  for 
a  million  pounds!"  She  spat  out  the  words. 
"You  couldn't  pay  me  high  enough  for  your 
loathsome  kisses."  She  stopped  for  breath. 
She  couldn't  believe  it.  He  was  laughing.  He 
had  backed  away  from  the  bed  and  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  he  was  laughing  at  her! 

She  set  her  teeth  and  was  about  to  say  more 
when  Meg  cried,  "Oh,  madam!  My  lady!" 
She  came  around  the  side  of  the  bed,  her  hands 
holding  up  her  apron  as  though  she  would 
have  Hung  it  over  Katryn's  head  lo  stop  her, 

Tom  Seymour  patted  her  shoulder.  "Why 
don't  you  teach  her  how  lo  be  a  laily?"  he 
asked.  "'Twill  be  quite  a  task,  but  she  might 
learn." 

Meg  stood  between  Katryn  and  Tom  Sey- 
mour. "Pray  leave  us,  sir,"  she  said. 

Tom  Seymour  was  at  the  door.  He  looked 
amused  and  assured.  "Good  night,"  he  said 
politely. 

Katryn  raised  her  head.  "Good  night,"  she 
said  evenly.  I'hen  she  couldn't  slop  the  next 
words.  "Gel  out!" 

Tom  Seymour  gave  a  shout  of  laughter. 
Then  he  shut  the  door. 

London  lay  one  hundred  twenty  miles  lo  the 
south,  al  least  a  week's  journey  for  Katryn 
and  Meg  and  the  twi>  knaves  Tom  Seymour 
had  hired.  Katryn  did  not  see  him  the  next 
morning.  He  had  left  before  the  sun  was  up, 
leaving  a  scrawled  message  that  said  simply, 
"Godspeed,  my  lady."  She  crumpled  it  furi- 
ously and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  stamping  her 
foot. 

Nonetheless,  it  was  Tom  Seymour  and  that 
message  that  did  much  for  her  that  day  and 
the  following  ones,  for  her  anger  gave  her 
courage.  On  the  third  day  she  was  able  to  en- 
joy the  fresh  spring  air.  The  sound  of  horses 
in  the  distance  meant  greetings  to  her  instead 
of  trepidation  concerning  their  riders.  She 
learned  to  enjoy  the  sights  and  sounds  of  new 
towns  and  new  faces.  Bits  of  gossip  long  denied 
her  ears  came  her  way.  King  and  court,  poli- 
tics and  people,  ladies,  lords  and  peddlers.  On 
the  fifth  night  she  went  to  bed  full  of  wine  and 
high  spirits. 

The  morning  of  the  sixth  day  all  the  nuns 
crowded  about  to  bid  her  good-by  and  God- 
speed. Their  friendly  faces  smiled  up  at  her. 
The  sun  shone;  how  marvelous  it  was  just  to 
be  alive!  She  turned  for  a  last  look  at  the 
nunnery  as  she  neared  a  bend  in  the  road. 

"Tomorrow,"  she  cried,  "we'll  be  home!" 

They  crossed  the  river,  busy  with  traffic. 
Twice  Katryn  had  to  ask  her  way.  Her  ears 
rang  with  unaccustomed  sounds,  the  bustle  of 
London  reached  here.  Through  the  new- 
budded  trees  rose  the  towers  of  the  royal  cas- 
tle at  Greenwich;  from  its  gilded  pole  flew  the 
royal  flag,  splashing  color  against  the  pale 
April  skies.  It  had  been  eleven  years  since 
Katryn  had  seen  her  mother's  house  at  Green- 
wich. Nothing  was  familiar.  Asking  their  way, 
they  pressed  on  in  the  direction  of  London. 

"There  it  is!"  she  cried  suddenly.  She  would 
approach  from  the  back,  for  the  house  faced 
the  river,  its  pretty  gardens  sloping  down  to 


the  silvery  banks,  the  trees  waving  across  its 
pointed  roofs.  She  flung  off  her  horse,  and  to 
the  postern  gate,  set  in  a  brick  wall.  She  was 
through  the  small  garden  and  through  the  side 
door  into  the  house  itself,  calling  out,  "Mother, 
mother!  It's  I,  Katryn.  come  home!" 

Her  voice  echoed  through  the  house. 
"Mother,"  she  cried  again,  "mother!"  She 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  hall  and  whirled  at 
the  sound  of  sudden  footsteps. 

"Anne!"  She  flung  forward  and  seized  her 
sister,  hugging  her  tight,  laughing.  "Anne! 
Anne!  I'm  home!"  Anne  was  crying.  Was  it 
with  joy? 

She  squeezed  Anne  again.  "Silly  goose, 
don't  cry.  You'll  set  me  abawling!"  She  held 
her  off  and  looked  at  Anne's  tear-stained 
face.  Anne's  face  was  white.  Katryn  looked  at 
her  again;  Anne  was  wearing  black!  She  felt 
herself  stiff"  all  over.  Dread  and  stupefying  ter- 
ror seized  her.  She  grasped  Anne's  arm. 
"My  mother!"  she  whispered.  "Is  it  my 
mother?" 

Anne  didn't  answer.  Her  eyes  grew  huge. 
There  were  heavier  footsteps  coming  down 
the  stairway.  Katryn  whirled  toward  them. 
"Will!"  she  screamed.  "Will!  Where  is  my 
mother?" 

Will  had  stopped,  one  hand  on  the  stair  rail. 
"Our  mother  is  dead,  Katryn,"  he  said.  "She 
died  two  days  ago." 

Later  she  did  not  know  exactly  how  the 
days  had  passed.  First  Sir  William  had  come. 
Wifeless  and  childless,  he  was  gruff  but  steady, 
and  Katryn  took  a  measure  of  comfort  from 
him.  The  funeral  would  be  tomorrow.  Maud 
Parr  would  be  laid  to  rest  in  Blackfriars  as  she 
had  requested. 

"In  my  letter,  I  told  you  your  mother  was 
gravely  ill,"  Sir  William  said.  They  were  in  the 


garden  and  the  sun  was  shining  warm.  In 
spite  of  it,  Katryn  shivered.  "I  told  you  that 
I  had  asked  the  king  to  send  his  own  physi- 
cian, but  there  was  no  hope,  my  dear.  I  called 
a  lawyer  for  your  mother,  and  she  made  her 
will.  Her  affairs  are  in  bad  case  and  it  may 
well  be  a  full  year  afore  they're  straightened 
out." 

After  a  while  he  left  her,  leaving  three  oi 
his  menservants  to  help  ready  the  house  for 
the  funeral. 

Katryn  worked  hard  that  day,  instruct- 
ing Anne  and  Will,  too,  for  there  was  the 
whole  house  to  be  made  ready.  "My  mother," 
Katryn  said  proudly,  "was  much  loved, 
and  there  will  be  many  mourners." 

She  didn't  cry.  Not  until  her  mother's  body 
was  interred  beneath  the  stones  at  Blackfriars 
did  the  tears  suddenly  spring  into  her  eyes. 
She  drew  her  black  shawl  across  her  face  and 
put  her  arm  around  Anne,  who  sat  shaking  at 
her  side.  That  night  she  took  Anne  into  her 
bed,  and  they  slept  together. 

That  week  passed,  the  first  week  in  May. 
There  were  many  callers,  and  when  the  callers 
left  there  was  time  to  weep  and  sleep  and  eat. 
Exhaustion  claimed  Katryn.  She  slept  long, 
wakening  feeling  but  half  alive,  wakening  to 
another  day  of  sweet  May  weather  and  bitter 
grief  and  sorrow. 

"But  you  are  young,"  Sir  William  said, 
"and  time  will  heal  your  wounds.  How  old 
art  thou?" 

"Almost  seventeen,  my  lord,"  she  said.  "And 
I  feel  forty." 

He  smiled.  "Even  at  forty,  one  has  a  future. 
You  must  ponder  yours,  and  think  on  to- 
morrow." He  took  her  white  hand.  "In  two 
days  I  shall  come  and  have  dinner  with  you, 
and  we  can  talk.  Sleep,  eat,  and  get  thy 
strength." 


She  explained  to  Sir  William  two  days  later 
her  decision  to  go  back  to  Kendal.  While  they 
ate  dinner,  and  while  she  watched  Anne  and 
Will  to  make  sure  their  manners  were  full  oi 
respect  for  their  uncle,  she  told  him  of  her 
decisions.  But  first,  as  proper,  Sir  William 
told  his. 

"I  shall  take  Will  with  me  to  court,"  he 
said,  "till  his  marriage  one  year  hence."  In  a 
year  Will  would  be  seventeen,  and  of  suit- 
able age. 

Katryn  thanked  him.  She  asked  if  he  would 
speak  with  His  Grace,  the  king,  on  Anne's 
appointment  to  be  a  maid  in  waiting.  Katryn 
said  she  had  heard  that  Queen  Katherine  had 
been  permitted  to  reorganize  her  court  and 
therefore  'twas  the  right  moment  for  Anne  to 
put  forth  her  request. 

"Quite  so,"  said  Sir  William  approvingly, 
"And  what  of  you,  my  dear?" 

Katryn  swallowed  her  meat  and  laid  down 
her  knife.  "I  have  rented  this  house  furnished, 
sir.  The  moneys  can  be  paid  out  to  Anne  and 
Will  for  pocket  moneys.  And  I  shall  go  back 
to  Kendal!" 

Sir  William  frowned  slightly.  He  reminded 
himself  that  some  one  of  the  family  should 
look  after  Kendal.  It  was  a  vast  estate,  and  a 
great  responsibility.  Sir  William  looked  again 
at  Katryn.  She  was  too  poor,  truly,  to  apply 
for  the  post  of  lady  in  waiting,  and  widowed. 
He  took  a  bite  of  bread  and  chewed  reflec- 
tively. 

"Take  care  you're  not  retreating  to  Kendal 
to  lick  your  wounds,  my  dear,"  he  said. 

She  flashed  him  a  look  of  complete  be- 
wilderment. 

He  said  then,  "You  have  a  talent  for  living. 
Any  talent  is  both  a  burden  and  a  joy;  one 
pays  high  for't." 

She  tried  to  be  polite.  "Aye,  sir,"  she  said. 
"But  someone  has  to  look  after  Kendal  till 
Will  does!" 

Three  days  later  Sir  William  sent  for  WUI. 
The  leave-taking  was  not  tearful ;  Will  seemed 
pleased,  and  eager.  Then  two  more  days 
passed  while  Katryn  frantically  remade  her 
mother's  clothes  for  herself  and  Anne.  Then 
another  message  came.  They  were  to  meet  Sir 
William  in  the  garden  at  Greenwich,  and 
speak  with  Her  Grace,  as  she  passed  through 
from  morning  Mass.  "Her  Grace  wants  to 
see  thee  before  she  passes  final  judgment,  I 
expect,"  Katryn  said. 

These  words  made  Anne  extremely  nervous. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  was  dressed  in  dark 
Kendal  cloth,  in  respect  to  her  mother,  its 
color  relieved  only  by  a  white  collar.  "You 
look  good  enough  to  eat,"  Katryn  exclaimed 
enthusiastically.  She  herself  was  gowned  in 
sober  black  with  a  veil. 

Sir  William  met  her  and  Anne  at  the  en- 
trance to  Greenwich,  and  Katryn  was  glad  to 
see  him,  for  as  they  drew  nigh  she  began  tc 
be  nervous  herself.  As  she  entered  the  palace 
gardens  her  eyes  fell  on  the  brilliant  colors  o 
the  women's  dress,  the  little  hats  with  ga; 
feathers,  the  pretty  painted  mouths,  the  flash 
ing  jewels.  Her  feet  dragged  as  she  saw  Henry' 
court  for  the  first  time. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  gatherei 
in  the  gardens:  some  of  them  jjetitioners  lik( 
themselves;  some  of  them  gentlemen  and  la 
dies  out  for  the  morning  air,  dukes,  duchesse 
and  the  daughters  of  earls.  Katryn's  eyes  flev 
about,  taking  in  dress  after  resplendent  dress 

Sir  William  drew  them  over  by  a  path  o 
crushed  stone.  "Here  we  shall  wait,"  he  said 
"for  His  Grace  accompanied  the  queen  t( 
Mass  this  morn." 

Anne  looked  terrified.  Sir  William  squeeze< 
her  hand.  Faintly  through  the  air  came  thi 
sound  of  organ  music  from  the  chapel.  Thei 
there  was  a  stir  and  at  the  end  of  the  loni 
garden  came  Henry  and  Katherine.  Thei 
progress  was  slow  so  Katryn  had  time  to  ob 
serve.  She  noted  the  queen  was  dumpy  i 
figure.  Perhaps,  Katryn  thought  charitablj 
''tis  because  under  her  gown  she  wears  the  habi 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  Her  face  was  swee 
and  reposeful  this  morn,  and  one  could  se 
she  was  proud  to  have  Henry  beside  hei 
Henry  who  towered  above  her  massively,  hi 
cap  ablaze  with  jewels,  on  his  red  head,  his  pal 
eyes  narrowed  a  bit  against  the  bright  sui 
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NEXT  MONTH 

WHAT  A  WAY  TO  BE  MARRIEDI 

(imiiiiy  "w<"<l<liii{;  "  cliiokcn;  ro.iy  plutlfrn  of  lolister  Halud  rimmed 
with  avooado;  iiioIdH  of  jadr-f;reen  oiiriiiiiher  ai«pic:  thin,  heart-xhaped 
\val<T-(T«'»»  .Handwiohew;  a  weddiiifi  rake  vcIUmI  in  gleaming  white 
frosliiif;:  Hirawlierry  iee  rreaiii  with  fresh  lierries;  and  Mr«.  Apple- 
yard'n  famous  white-firape  piineh — happy  the  bride!  Happy,  happy 
the  f;r<M)rii !  Keeipes. 

"I'M  PRETTY  IGNORANT  ABOUT  SEX  MATTERS,  DOCTOR. 

( )ne  of  iny  pirl  friends  a<l  vised  me  to  see  you  early.  When  she  was  going 
to  he  married,  she  thought  all  she  had  to  do  was  have  a  blood  test,  so 
she  put  it  off  to  the  last  minute.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  me, 
I'd  like  to  know  about  it  before  we  send  out  the  invitations!"  Dr. 
Schaulller  tells  l>rides  what  to  expect  in  a  premarital  chcekiip.  ''Tell 
Me  Doctor." 

HOW  LOVABLE  ARE  YOU? 

Y  our  honest  answer  to  this  question  reveals  a  lot  alM>ut  your  personal 
appearance.  Beauty  Kditor  Dawn  Oowell  Norman  explains  why  doc- 
tors call  love  our  greatest  cosmetic — and  what  it  can  do  for  you. 
"Love  Can  Make  You  Beautiful." 

"WE  ENGLISHMEN  KNOW  HOW  TO  HANDLE  AMERICAN  WOMEN!" 

What  is  it  like  to  leave  a  comfortable  American  suburb  for  young-mar- 
ried life  in  London?  Katie  Collins,  heroine  of  Rosalie  Packard's  fasci- 
nating condensed  novel,  "Love  in  the  Mist,"  hardly  noticed  any  fog! 

JESSAMYN  WEST  ON  LOVE 

Men  may  write  about  ivomen,  but  a  woman  writes  about  a  certain  man. 
Jessamyn  West,  distinguished  author  of  "The  Friendly  Persuasion" 
and  other  beloved  tales,  tells  why  "Love  is  Not  What  You  Think." 

Also,  tempting  views  of  romantic  summer  evening  dresses;  "Redeco- 
rating on  a  Shoestring";  Dr.  Spock's  "Can  You  Teach  Love?";  kitchen 
plans  for  newlyweds;  "Why  Love  is  the  First  Commandment,"  by 
Ralph  ^  .  Socknian;  an  inspiring  "How  America  Lives"  account  of  an 
extraordinary  minister;  love  poems;  love  stories;  for:  It's  love  ive're 
talking  about 
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Tested  by  General 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  9C 

Katryn  sank  low  before  her  king.  She  heard 
her  uncle  present  her;  still  low,  in  a  graceful 
curtsy,  she  took  the  outstretched  hand  that 
Henry  extended  and  laid  her  lips  on  it.  Her 
heavy  lashes  raised  and  she  looked  up  to  meet 
Henry's  gaze.  The  narrow  eyes  approved;  he 
smiled.  Katryn,  trembling,  took  her  queen's 
hand.  "Your  Grace,"  she  said,  "we  come  to 
beg  a  favor  for  my  sister,  Anne  Parr." 

The  queen  inclined  her  head.  She  is  much 
alcler  than  the  kiiif!.  Katryn  thought  swiftly. 
The  queen's  voice  was  accented  as  she  said, 
"We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Mistress  Anne 
as  one  of  our  maids." 


Anne  paled  visibly.  The  queen  raised  her  to 
her  feet  and  inspected  her.  "A  lovely  child," 
she  said,  and  then  she  passed  on.  The  king 
and  the  queen  were  gone. 

Anne's  eyes  were  shining.  "How  kind  she 
is!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  shall  adore  her  and 
serve  her  faithful." 

Sir  William  felt  moisture  in  back  of  his 
eyes.  "What  a  sweet  nature  thou  hast,  my 
little  one,"  he  said. 

Katryn  hardly  heard  them.  Down  the  path 
was  a  slender  woman,  dressed  in  glowing 
green.  Her  black  eyes  were  languorous  and 
inviting.  They  rested  on  Katryn,  appraising, 
faintly  approving.  Katryn  caught  the  look; 


she  understood  it  perfectly,  as  one  very  at- 
tractive woman  to  another,  gauging,  specu- 
lative, sisterly  with  claws.  Katryn  smiled. 

"She  is  stunning,"  she  said  to  Sir  William. 

He  smiled,  raised  an  eyebrow.  "That  is 
Nan,"  he  said. 

The  hour  was  four  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning.  The  air  was  warm  and  dewy.  The 
doors  of  the  hall  stood  open,  with  Katryn  in 
their  center  and  Meg  holding  high  a  hastily 
lit  candle.  On  the  top  step  knelt  Lucy  Borough. 

"I  have  found  thee,"  she  cried. 

Katryn  pushed  back  her  tumbled  hair  and 
tried  to  realize  that  this  was  true  and  Lucy 


knelt  before  her.  Lucy  was  praying.  Suddenly 
she  lifted  her  head  and  began  to  speak. 

"When  I  entered  the  shrine  and  went  on 
my  knees  to  the  altar.  Our  Lady  spoke  to  me. 
It  was  like  a  shaft  of  light,  and  I  heard  as 
though  she  had  spoke  aloud.  My  madness  was 
gone;  and  though  I  was  not  cleansed  of  my 
sin,  I  saw  in  what  manner  I  should  atone  for 
it.  Then  we  set  forth.  Wat  and  L  to  find  thee, 
my  lady,  and  make  restitution."  She  held  out 
the  great  glittering  cross  of  rubies  on  the  long 
pearl  chain. 

Katryn  shrank  back.  "Lucy,  oh  my  poor, 
poor  Lucy!"  she  said.  "1  want  not  thy  moth- 
er's cross!" 

"You  must  take  it,  and  wear  it  always!" 
Lucy  said.  "And  it  will  protect  you,  and  hold 
its  blessings  on  you.  I  do  not  offer  this  as  'a 
jewel.  I  was  jealous,  and  to  erase  my  jealousy 
you  must  have  it  and  wear  it,  so  I  may  see  it 
on  you  and  be  reminded  of  my  wickedness.  I 
shall  see  it  daily,  whilst  I  aid  thee  and  be  at 
thy  side,  for  this  is  what  I've  sworn  to  do." 

"Sworn?"  whispered  Katryn.  A  thing  sworn 
could  not  be  undone. 

"Aye.  I  devote  my  waking  and  sleeping 
hours  to  thee."  Lucy  stood  up.  "And  as  Wat 
is  my  servant,  so  is  he  thine." 

"Holy  Mary,"  said  Katryn  aloud.  She 
glanced  at  Meg,  who  was  much  moved.  "But 
I  do  not  need  thee,  Lucy." 

"Mayhap  not,  but  we  need  thee!  To  redeem 
our  sins." 

Katryn  flung  out  both  hands  almost  in 
supplication  and,  looking  for  words,  found 
none. 

"I  shall  always  love  thee,  madam,"  Lucy 
said,  "for  you  will  be  my  salvation.  I  shall 
love  and  protect  thee." 

Katryn  blinked  back  the  tears.  She  said, 
low,  "I  don't  deserve  it,  Lucy." 

"Oh,  my  lady,"  Lucy  whispered,  "pray 
accept  us." 

"I  shall,"  Katryn  said.  There  was  no  choice; 
the  memory  of  Lord  Borough  was  sharp.  This 
was  his  legacy  to  her,  and  one  which  she  had 
earned  through  her  own  follies,  her  mistakes. 
Instead  of  a  child  of  her  own,  she  would  take 
his  child,  Lucy,  who  knelt  at  her  feet.  "Rise 
up,  Lucy,"  she  said. 

Lucy  struggled  to  her  feet.  Suddenly  Katryn 
was  aware  of  her  physical  appearance.  "Oh, 
by  the  Mass,  Lucy!"  she  cried.  "Ye  cannot 
come  into  the  house  like  that!  You  are  crawl- 
ing with  lice,  I  warrant!"  She  pointed  to  the 
path.  "Ye'll  have  to  enter  by  the  kitchens." 

In  the  kitchen  Lucy  undressed  and,  under 
Katryn's  pointing  finger,  cast  her  chemise 
onto  the  fire.  Katryn  threw  a  shawl  about  her. 
"When  you  ha'  washed,  and  made  thyself 
clean,  we  shall  find  clothes  for  thee.  This 
morning  we  start  north  for  Kendal." 

"Aye,  my  lady,"  said  Lucy,  a  bright  smile 
on  her  face. 

Katryn  left  her  to  Meg.  Upstairs  she  laid 
the  ruby  cross  on  the  mantelpiece.  Again  she 
reviewed  what  had  happened  this  night,  once 
again  she  looked  at  the  great  ruby  cross.  "By 
God's  most  precious  soul,"  she  muttered, 
"how  do  all  these  things  hap  to  me?"  Then 
she  went  to  the  door.  "Meg,"  she  called, 
"bring  Mistress  Borough  up  here  as  soon  as 
she  is  made  clean!" 

The  great  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Essex 
was  dubbed  Newhall,  and  when  Katryn  first 
glimpsed  it  she  was  conscious  only  of  wonder. 
It  was  enormous,  and  so  were  its  spreading 
acres  and  parklands. 

It  was  very  hot.  The  July  afternoon  sun 
burned  down,  and  dust  flew  from  the  horses' 
hoofs.  Sweat  dripped  down  Katryn's  neck; 
she  would  look  a  sorry  sight  afore  she  arrived 
there. 

She  had  been  so  proud  of  herself  this 
morning,  dressed  in  her  green  Kendal  cloth 
with  her  horse  trapped  in  it  also,  with  great 
roses  embroidered  on  it  by  Lucy's  fingers. 
But  now,  as  she  rode  nearer  the  magnificent 
ancestral  dwelling  of  the  Earls  of  Esse)4,  she 
began  to  doubt  that  she  would  make  the 
impression  Lucy  thought  she  would. 

Behind  her  came  Lucy  and  Meg,  and  four 
menservants.  Still,  she  reminded  herself,  at 
least  she  had  left  off  mourning  clothes;  she 
had  been  able  to  pack  them  away  in  the  late 
spring,  just  after  she  had  received  the  long 
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letter  from  Anne,  telling  her  the  news.  Anne 
had  written : 

The  kini;  has  left  his  wife.  On  the  first  of  June, 
1  and  the  other  ladies  were  working  with  wool  for 
tapestry.  Of  a  sudden  we  heard  a  commotion  in 
the  hull.  All  of  us  cried  out,  save  the  queen,  who 
bade  me  inquire  who  was  without.  I  obeyed, 
though  I  was  full  of  fear. 

In  the  hall  was  a  deputation  of  noblemen,  and 
two  dukes,  one  of  them  Suffolk,  the  king's  good 
friend.  We  all  stood  about  the  queen's  chair  and 
heard  them  speak,  as  she  bade  them  do. 

Then  Nan  Boleyn's  father,  the  Earl  of  Will- 
shire,  began  to  speak  of  a  wife's  duty  to  her  hus- 
band and  prince,  and  that  an  absence  of  duty 
could  be  construed  as  treason.  Her  Grace  did  not 
falter  al  that  terrible  word.  The  queen  said,  "I 
shall  always  serve  and  obey  my  husband,  but  as 
to  the  spiritual  realm,  it  pleases  neither  me  nor 
God  that  I  should  consent  to  a  nullification  of  my 
marriage." 

Then  Suffolk  said,  "Madam,  the  king  considers 
you  his  brother's  wife  and  he  considers  the  Pope 
has  no  power  to  transcend  the  word  of  God,  as  it 
is  writ  in  the  Bible." 

But  the  queen  did  not  list  to  that.  She  said, 
"The  Pope  is  the  true  vicar  of  God,  and  he  alone 
has  the  power  to  judge,  not  kings." 

The  duke  said,  "Madam,  you  take  a  hard 
course,  and  one  which  indeed  comes  close  to  dis- 
service to  your  king." 

The  queen  did  not  answer,  but  bade  them  good 
night. 

We  slept  almost  not  at  all  that  night,  what  with 
whispering  and  talking.  I  have  in  my  room  Jane, 
and  Kate  Willoughby,  who  is  in  love  with  the 
Duke  of  Sutfolk. 

Jane  who  ?  Katryn  thought.  And  why  clul she 
put  thai  in  ahoiil  Kale  Willoughby  being  in 
love  ?  Is  she  trying  to  say  she,  too,  is  hankering 
after  a  man,  a  special  man,  when  I  have  already 


People  who  light  fires  on  the  flight- 
est  provocotlon  ore  always  the  nic- 
est. There's  something  comforting 
about  fires.  jane  England 


betrothed  her?  She  says  nought  about  her 
betrothal!  But  perhaps  she  would.  Katryn 
;ad  on : 

A  month  passed  with  no  further  word  to  us. 
Then  one  morning  at  dawn  we  were  awakened  by 
e  horns  of  a  hunting  part> .  1  got  up  and  looked 
the  window,  and  there  was  Nan  Boleyn, 
Iressed  in  green  with  a  new  hunting  cap  on  her 
lead,  riding  ofi'with  His  Grace,  and  the  yard  was 
"uU  of  baggage  carts!  We  were  told  the  next  hour 
hat  the  queen  was  to  leave  Windsor  and  go  to 
Moor  Park  to  await  the  king's  pleasure. 

We  helped  the  queen  pack  her  few  belongings, 
"or  she  was  not  allowed  to  take  even  the  worn 
langings,  nor  her  bedstead,  nor  the  carpets  and 
"urniture.  We  all  sobbed  and  she  told  us  to  be 
rave.  But  she  will  never  return ;  we  are  all  sure  of 
t.  So  now  we  are  still  at  Windsor,  awaiting  the 
ing's  return,  and  wc  are  told  we  must  join  Nan 
ioleyn's  ladies  when  the  cowri  returns.  How  we 
hall  ever  serve  her,  I  do  not  know,  but  Sir 
Villiam  says  I  owe  allegiance  first  to  His  Grace 
nd  that  we  do  it  for  him,  for  he  truly  thinks  his 
narriage  was  cursed,  and  that  he  has  sinned  in 
ving  with  his  brother's  wife.  It  is  very  hard  to 
now,  indeed,  and  I  feel  sorry  for  both  of  them. 
But  I  shall  see  thee  at  Will's  wedding,  next 
BOnth.  Until  then,  my  dearest  sister,  1  remain 
our  loving  and  obedient  sister, 

Anne  P. 


Katryn  laid  down  the  letter  in  amazement. 
'hy,  she  said  not  a  word  about  her  betrothal, 
ly,  not  a  word  about  the  dowry  I've  saved  so 
d,  three  hundred  pounds,  and  done  without, 
tyself.  to  save  it!  How  could  she  forget  to 
•ntion  it?  Sir  William  had  written  that  Sir 
.obert  Trywhit,  Anne's  betrothed,  was  a  fine 
,n,  widowed,  who  would  make  a  good  hus- 
id.  /  shall  settle  it  next  month,  she  thought ; 
can  be  wed  here  at  Kendal  in  November. 
Now,  riding  near  to  the  great  looming 
'elling,  she  thought  of  Will  too.  How  pleased 
would  be  when  she  told  him  how  much 
lOth  had  been  woven  this  past  year,  that 
ir  mother's  debts  were  paid,  and  that 
Ive  new  fields  had  been  enclosed  for  new 
;ks.  The  monastery  at  Kendal,  where  much 
ving  was  done,  had  doubled  its  brother- 
id.  Much,  much  had  been  done,  and  she 
wed  with  pride. 


Through  the  thick-leaved  groves  of  trees  she 
saw  the  castle  plainly  now.  /  warrant  there  must 
he  four  hundred  rooms,  she  thought.  By  the 
Mass,  however  will  I  even  find  Anne  and  Will 
there?  She  slowed  her  horse,  looking  ahead 
at  the  castle.  They  might  not  even  know  who 
she  was  and  try  to  turn  her  away!  "Well,  they 
shan't,"  she  said  aloud,  and  spurred  her  weary 
animal  forward  through  the  gates  and  into  the 
outer  courts  of  Newhall. 

The  court  was  full  to  overflowing.  Men  and 
horses,  servants  and  baggage,  dogs,  women, 
little  boys  dressed  in  bright  livery.  Everyone 
is  shouting,  Katryn  thought,  and  I  am  com- 
plete bewildered.  Her  own  servants  dismounted 


and  one  came  over  to  aid  her  down  from  the 
saddle.  Afoot,  she  tried  vainly  to  see  a  familiar 
face.  Lucy  and  Meg  stood  on  either  side  of 
her. 

Katryn  said  to  her  groom,  "Find  the  stables 
and  then  pray  return  and  help  us  with  our 
baggage." 

"Aye,  my  lady,"  he  said,  touching  his  cap. 

At  Katryn's  side  stood  Wat,  dressed  in 
Kendal  green  with  a  rose  embroidered  on  his 
sleeve.  He  had  not  grown,  and  hardly  reached 
her  shoulder.  Still,  she  was  a  bit  proud  of 
him,  for  no  one  else  had  a  manservant  like 
Wat — almost  like  a  toy  man  and  devoted  as  a 
puppy. 


"Come,"  she  said,  gathering  up  her  skirt 
in  one  hand,  and  holding  her  red  head  high, 
"come,  we  shall  enter."  She  marched  ahead. 
She  stepped  to  the  doors.  "The  Lady  Bor- 
ough," she  said  clearly,  and  passed  into  the 
dimness  of  Newhall. 

This  hallway,  too,  was  crowded.  Katryn 
glanced  about  herself,  wishing  desperately  to 
lay  eyes  on  Anne  or  Will.  Instead  she  found 
herself  looking  straight  at  a  tall  man,  slender, 
with  hair  almost  the  color  of  gold.  His  eyes 
were  gray  and  rested  on  her  a  moment;  then 
incredibly  he  was  coming  toward  her. 

He  bowed  and  said,  "I  heard  you  speak 
your  name.  I  am  Lord  Latimer.  We  are  kin. 
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and  I  have  been  waiting  for  you.  Sir  William 
is  unable  to  attend  the  wedding.  Shall  you 
mind  if  I  look  after  you?" 

"Oh,  how  kind!"  she  exclaimed.  IVhat  a 
real  gentleman,  she  thought  dizzily.  'Are  we 
kin?"  she  asked,  looking  up  at  him. 

He  smiled.  "I  should  have  told  you  my 
family  name  of  Neville.  Your  grandmother 
was  my  cousin."  He  took  the  hand  she  held 
out,  and  kissed  it  in  a  most  courtly  manner. 
"Will  you  present  me  to  your  lady?"  he  asked. 

She  blushed.  What  a  dolt  he  must  think  me, 
she  thought.  She  found  her  tongue,  and  pre- 
sented Lucy.  "This  is  so  kind  of  you,  my  lord. 
Could  you  help  me  find  my  sister  Anne?  In 
this  vast  place,  I  know  not  where  eve'i  to 
begin  to  look !  And  we,  Lucy  and  I,  are  weary, 
and  wanting  water,  for  washing."  Should  she 
have  mentioned  washing?  His  manners  are 
truly  elegant,  she  thought,  and  here  I  stand 
talking  about  washing. 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  He  put  Katryn's  hand 
in  his  arm,  and  they  started  off  together,  with 
Lucy  and  Meg  coming  behind. 

"I  should  never,"  Katryn  said,  as  they  went 
along,  "have  been  able  to  find  my  way.  Oh,  I 
cannot  thank  you  enough!  You  are  familiar 
with  Newhall,  my  lord?" 

"Aye,  I've  stayed  here,"  he  said  offhandedly. 

He  must  he  important,  then,  and  used  to 
wealth.  She  admired  his  coal  and  its  cut,  but 
she  thought  she  should  not  say  so  yet.  When 
he  took  her  hand,  she  noted  the  big  diamond 
on  his  finger,  cleverly  set  in  heavy  gold,  as 
became  a  man's  ring. 

He  said,  "I  shall  see  you  at  supper,  I  hope." 

"Of  course,  my  lord,"  she  said,  and  her 
smile  flashed  out,  radiant.  "But  I  may  be  a 
poor  companion,  for  I'm  so  very  hungry!" 
She  gave  him  another  dazzling  smile.  "Ciood-by 
till  then,"  she  said  softly.  Then,  head  higii,  she 
opened  the  door  and  llcw  into  Anne's  arms. 

But  were  Anne's  arms  as  (ighl  and  welcom- 
ing as  she  had  thought  lliey  would  be?  F-reeing 
herself  from  Anne's  embrace  and  paying  no 
mind  to  the  other  women  in  the  room.  Katryn 
remembered  the  greeting  she  had  had  from 
Anne  a  year  past,  at  their  mother's  death.  She 


held  Anne  off.  "But  you  look  so  fair!"  she 
exclaimed.  "Mother  would  be  proud  of  you." 

Anne's  face  softened.  Then  she  said,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  thee.  Katryn!" 

"Weddings  are  so  exciting!"  another  voice 
said,  and  Katryn  turned  to  see  the  speaker. 
She  must  be  Kate  Willoughhy,  she  thought, 
for  .she  is  half  Spanish,  and  she  looks  it,  with 
her  tawny  hair  and  great  black  eyes.  She  drew 
Lucy  forward  and  presented  her.  She  had 
been  right,  it  was  Kate  Willoughby. 

Then  Anne  said,  gesturing  to  a  tall  girl  with 
palest  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes,  "And  this  is 
Jane." 

Jane  who?  Katryn  wondered.  The  tall  girl 
smiled.  "My  name  is  Seymour  "  she  said.  She 
was  lazily  unhooking  her  dress  and  she  stepped 
out  of  it.  The  figure  revealed  by  her  short 
chemise  was  full  and  voluptuous.  Seymour, 
thought  Katryn. 

"1  know  your  brother,  I  think.  Mistress 
Jane,"  she  said. 

Jane  lifted  her  arm  and  pushed  back  her 
hair.  "My  brother  Ned?" 

"Nay,"  said  Katryn,  watching  her. 

Jane  said  warmly,  "My  brother  Tom?  I 
adore  him."  She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  and  began  to  brush  her  shining  golden 
hair. 

Katryn  felt  Lucy's  fingers  at  her  cloak  and, 
since  it  was  what  the  others  were  doing,  she 
let  Lucy  undress  her,  while  Meg  unpacked. 
The  room  was  so  crowded  they  could  scarcely 
move.  Pallets  piled  in  one  corner  told  plainly 
the  story  of  not  enough  beds.  Boxes  were 
open,  their  pretty  contents  spilling  out,  lacy 
chemises,  vivid  robes,  little  feathered  slippers 
and  mules,  the  gleam  of  satin  dresses.  They 
all  seemed  to  be  wearing  one  another's  clothes, 
borrowing  one  another's  jewels  and  hose.  And 
Ihey  lalkcil  constantly. 

"7  he  black  gown  is  cut  very,  very  low,  and 
it  looks  beautiful,"  Anne  was  saying.  "And 
she  says  she  will  prove  His  Grace  wrong,  for 
he  lliinks  he  mislikes  black." 

Kale  said,  "And  do  kings  like  to  be  proved 
wrong?" 


"Who  is  'she'?"  Katryn  asked,  fascinated. 

Jane  Seymour  said,  without  any  expression, 
"Nan,  the  goggle-eyed  whore.  Can  I  borrow 
your  blue  shawl,  Anne?  The  lace  one?" 

Anne  dived  into  her  box.  "I  don't  know 
whether  I  brought  it  or  not."  There  was  a 
flurry  of  talking  till  the  shawl  was  found. 
Katryn,  who  was  washing,  could  feel  their 
eyes  on  her.  She  affected  not  to  notice.  Then, 
a  bit  puzzled,  she  threw  down  the  towel. 

"Anne,"  she  said,  "you  didn't  write  about 
your  betrothal." 

Anne's  eyes  got  huge.  "No." 

"Why  not?" 

Anne  sighed  deeply.  "I  know  Sir  Robert 
and  I  don't  like  him  for  a  husband.  I  " 

Katryn  said  sharply,  looking  about  at  the 
three  of  them,  "And  is't  the  new  fashion  to 
pick  and  choose?  Do  you  all  think  you  can 
pick  your  husbands?" 

Kate  put  another  pin  in  her  hair.  "Aye," 
she  said,  "and  I've  picked  a  man  and  I'm 
mad  about  him."  Her  eyes  challenged  Katryn 
and  then  flew  to  Anne's  face,  as  if  to  give  her 
encouragement. 

Katryn  turned  to  Jane.  "You  think  thus, 
too,  mistress?" 

Jane  said  sweetly,  "Aye,  but  it  is  my  busi- 
ness." 

"Anne,"  Katryn  said,  "I've  paid  your 
dowry,  and  " 

Anne  said,  "We  cannnot  talk  here!  Later, 
please,  Katryn!" 

Katryn,  unwilling  to  give  up  the  battle, 
hesitated.  From  below  came  the  sound  of 
bells  being  rung  lustily. 

"Supper!"  cried  Anne  with  great  relief. 
"Supper!" 

They  were  not  ready  for  supper,  so  it  took 
ten  more  frantic  minutes  of  powdering  and 
fastening  garters.  Then  they  sallied  forth,  as 
though  to  battle,  Katryn  thought,  eyes  flash- 
ing, jewels  gleaming.  She  felt  a  brief  envy; 
they  were  so  carefree  and  gay  and  pretty. 
They  had  not  the  slightest  notion  what  it 
meant  to  be  married  and  they  had  no  troubles, 
and  no  one  to  look  after.  That  made  Katryn 
remember  Lucy. 
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"You  look  lovely,  Lucy,"  she  whispered  as 
they  went  down  the  hallway.  She  had  spent 
hours  on  Lucy's  dress,  cut  from  a  robe  of  her 
mother's.  She  was  very  conscious,  too,  of  her 
own  dress.  It  was  creamy-white  satin,  crear 
with  age.  A  long  time  ago  she  had  mad^ 
handsome  counterpane  and  embroidered  gold 
and  red  medallions  on  the  front  panel.  Sh§ 
had  used  it  to  make  this  dress.  Did  Anne 
recognize  it?  she  wondered.  Aye,  she  did,  for 
on  the  other  side  of  Katryn,  Anne  suddenly 
spoke. 

"I  remember  it,"  she  whispered.  "But 
looks  beautiful." 

Katryn  made  a  face.  She  didn't  know  how 
well  it  looked,  with  the  great  ruby  cros: 
catching  the  colors  of  the  red  embroidery,  anc 
the  look  of  the  aged  satin  against  her  skin  anc 
hair.  She  didn't  realize  it  until  she  saw  th« 
look  in  Lord  Latimer's  eyes  as  he  came  for- 
ward to  greet  her.  Then  she  saw  Will. 

"Will!"  she  cried.  They  kissed.  "How  mud 
you  have  grown,"  Katryn  whispered,  holdin; 
his  hand  and  looking  up  at  his  face.  Smiling 
Will  presented  his  bride. 

Will's  bride  was  slim  and  dark,  and  pos 
sessed  of  an  elfin  beauty.  Her  smile  was  quick 
and  begged  for  approval.  "To  think  I'll 
wed  tomorrow,"  she  cried,  "and  you  shall  b 
my  dear  sister!  I've  never  had  a  sister." 

"You've  never  had  a  husband  either,"  Wil 
said. 

Lord  Latimer  and  Katryn  laughed.  "Thou'i 
just  the  same.  Will,"  Katryn  said. 

They  sat  together  near  the  head  of  th 
table,  as  befitted  the  bride  and  groom  and  h 
kin.  Only  after  they  had  started  to  eat  froi 
the  great  platters  of  food  did  Katryn  reali: 
that  Anne  had  eschewed  their  company,  ar 
was  with  the  maids  in  waiting,  farther  dow 
the  table. 

Katryn  herself  was  near  the  king  and  Na 
Boleyn.  There  was  so  much  to  see  that  si 
hardly  tasted  her  food.  Nan  Boleyn  was  ii 
deed  garbed  in  black,  an  evening  gown 
black  satin,  cut  well  away  from  her  throat  an 
shoulders,  and  through  the  overgown  of  nc 
her  white  skin  glistened.  Katryn  could  m 
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hear  the  king's  conversation.  But  once  she 
saw  Nan  lean  close  to  him  and  whisper  some- 
thing, whereupon  Henry  laid  his  hand  on  her 
throat.  There  was  a  savageness  in  the  gesture 
that  was  as  though  the  king  desired  both  to 
caress  and  to  destroy.  Nan  laughed,  and  laid 
her  white  hand  against  his.  Slowly  Henry  re- 
leased her. 

Marry,  Katryn  said  under  her  breath,  meet- 
ing Lord  Latimer's  eyes.  Lord  Latimer  raised 
his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  lips,  as  if  to 
wipe  away  the  picture  he  had  seen.  Katryn 
lowered  her  eyes  to  her  plate.  Lord  Latimer 
then  asked  Lucy,  who  sat  on  his  other  side, 
hdvv  she  liked  living  in  the  north. 

Katryn  didn't  hear  her  reply.  In  the  big 
doorway  she  saw  two  men,  alike  and  unlike, 
culling  an  undeniable  swath.  She  had  never 
seen  him  dressed  in  aught  but  leather.  Now  in 
sober  black,  with  white  shirt,  a  swinging  black 
cloak  lined  in  red,  with  the  glitter  of  jewels  in 
the  dagger  at  side,  and  his  brother  dressed  in 
'dull  red,  they  moved  together  into  the  great 
iroom.  Katryn  could  hear  Jane's  high  voice, 
as  she  called : 

"Tom!  Ned!" 

LLord  Latimer  raised  his  head.  "The  Scy- 
ours,"  he  said.  "They  manage  to  look  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  man  in  the  room.  Do 
you  know  them?" 

'  She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  The 
question  had  fallen  on  other  ears  than  hers, 
and  she  knew  it.  Across  the  narrow  trestle 
table  was  the  gaunt  face  of  William  de  la 
Pole,  member  of  an  ancient  family,  and  boast- 
ing the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets.  Next  him 
was  one  of  the  Courtenay  women,  kin.  It  had 
not  escaped  Katryn's  notice  that  she  sat 
nmong  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  old 
r'amilies.  What  would  Lord  Latimer  think  if 
;he  told  him  of  that  scene  of  violence  in 
Gainsborough  Hall?  Such  raw  adventures 
oelonged  to  the  past  of  a  tavern  wench.  No 
lecent  girl  got  herself  fought  over  by  men 
vho  used  their  hands.  /  nuisin'i  even  but  say  a 
lallo  to  Toiu  Seymour,  she  thought  rapidly; 
'mi«7  hardly  acknowledge  him,  and  God  knows 
never  wanted  to  see  him  again,  anyway. 


Aloud  she  said  to  Lord  Latimer  and  the 
Countess  of  Courtenay,  across  the  table,  "I 
know  Thomas  Seymour  but  slight,  and  Sir 
Edward  I  know  not  at  all." 

"Sir  Edward,"  said  the  countess,  "is  an 
iconoclast!" 

By  the  Mass,  Katryn  thought,  whatever  is 
that?  "1  didn't  know  that,  my  lady,"  she 
whispered  in  tones  of  horror. 

The  countess  nodded  and  leaned  forward. 
"Frightful,  is  it  not,  that  we  have  such  amongst 
us?"  She  nodded  again.  "And  more  frightful 
when  one  realizes  that  his  mother  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Duke  of  Clarence." 

Now  Katryn  did  truly  look  surprised.  Her 
eyes  went  over  to  Thomas  Seymour  with  some 
respect. 

"He  is  direct  descended?"  she  asked. 

"Aye,  my  dear,"  said  the  countess.  "And 
young  Master  Tom  looks  like  a  Plantagenet. 
He  has  that  strong  face  and  blue  eyes.  I've  a 
soft  spot  for  Master  Tom,"  the  countess  was 
saying  with  a  smile. 

"You  do?"  asked  Katryn  in  amazement. 
Again  she  glanced  over  at  Tom  Seymour,  who 
was  standing  in  his  usual  posture,  shoulders 
wide,  thumbs  hooked  into  his  belt,  looking  as 
assured  as  always.  "I  cannot  endure  him," 
she  said  haughtily.  A  flush  stained  her  cheeks. 
/  truly  cannot  endure  him,  she  told  herself,  and 
took  a  big  swallow  of  wine.  I  shall  hardly  speak 
to  him.  Lord  Latimer  was  regarding  her  with 
some  surprise.  She  smiled.  "It  is  just  that  his 
manner  is  so  bold  and  ungentlemanly,  my 
lord,"  she  said  lightly.  Her  eyes  told  Lord 
Latimer  she  considered  him  a  true  gentleman. 
"We  are  so  glad  you  are  here,  Lucy  and  I. 
We  should  feel  lost  without  you!" 

Lord  Latimer  smiled.  "You  are  so  young," 
he  said.  Does  he  mean  I'm  too  young  for  him  ? 
she  wondered.  His  face  was  so  distinguished, 
and  yet  he  must  be  over  forty.  Did  he  think 
her  too  young  for  him  then?  She  pouted  a 
little. 

"I'm  not  so  young,  my  lord,"  she  said.  "I 
am  almost  eighteen."  It  would  be  five  months 
before  she  was  eighteen,  but  it  was  not  much 
of  a  lie. 


"Eighteen,"  he  said  and  sighed.  "A  won- 
derful age,  my  dear,  and  one  to  be  proud  of." 
His  smile  was  fond,  she  thought,  but  removed. 
He  has  such  aplomb,  and  restraint.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  ever  break  that  down,  hut  I  wish  I  could. 
I  am  half  in  love  with  him  already,  she  thought. 
She  sighed  deeply,  and  gave  him  a  melt- 
ing look.  He  turned  away  from  her,  almost 
quickly.  He  spoke  to  William  de  la  Pole  across 
the  table,  asking  some  inconsequential  ques- 
tion. 

Katryn  felt  taken  aback.  /  don't  understand 
him  at  all,  she  thought ;  //  he  likes  me,  why 
doesn't  he  respond?  I'll  wait  for  a  while,  and 
sometime  tomorrow  I'll  let  him  know  again 
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that  I  like  him.  Now  I'll  be  reserved,  too,  and  a 
real  lady  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I'll  just 
lean  a  little  close  to  him  once  in  a  while  when 
we  dance. 

The  trestle  tables  were  cleared  away,  and 
food  and  wine  placed  on  the  sideboards. 
Great  rooms  opened  off  this  one;  gaming 
tables  were  set  up,  and  the  dice  rolled  and  the 
cards  slapped,  and  light  glittered  on  the  piled 
gold  coins.  The  doors  stood  open  onto  the 
gardens;  against  their  greenness,  a  few  torches 
were  set  out,  illuminating  the  paths,  and  al- 
lowing other  paths  to  stretch  away  into  the 
dark  hot  summer  night.  And  the  music  played 
loud. 

Katryn  danced  with  Lord  Latimer.  She 
danced  with  Will.  She  thought  the  music  won- 
derful; when  Lord  Latimer  said  it  was  a  bit 
loud,  she  looked  surprised,  and  he  smiled  at 
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her,  fondly,  she  thought  with  a  catch  in  her 
throat.  He  looked  straight  at  her.  "Would  you 
care  to  walk  in  the  garden?" 

Her  heart  leaped.  "Aye,  my  lord,"  she  said 
primly.  "I  think  the  fresh  air  would  be  most 
salubrious." 

He  chuckled  at  the  choice  of  word.  When 
they  had  left  the  hall  and  its  music  behind, 
they  walked  slowly  along  the  path.  "There  is 
the  maze,"  he  said,  pointing. 

"Oh,  let's  try  it,"  she  exclaimed. 

He  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "And  what  if 
we  get  lost?" 

She  didn't  answer  that.  "1  wish  there  were  a 
moon,"  she  said  wistfully. 

"Then  we  would  not  get  lost,  were  there  a 
moon."  He  squeezed  her  hand.  "Now  we 
have  a  chance." 

Why,  he's  making  an  advance,  she  thought, 
bitt  I  shan't  answer  that,  because  of  all  things 
I  don't  want  to  scare  him  off.  She  said,  doubt 
in  her  voice,  "I  know  we  are  kin,  but  I  don't 
know  you  very  well,  my  lord." 

He  drew  her  into  the  first  path  of  the  maze. 
"Why,  I'm  old  enough  to  be  your  father,"  he 
said  gruffly. 

Katryn  stopped  walking.  She  looked  up  at 
him  in  the  darkness.  "Mayhap,"  she  said 
steadily,  "but  you  are  not  my  father." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said, 
"True,  and  I'm  glad.  Are  you?" 

She  hesitated.  "I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

In  the  darkness  Katryn's  eyes  gleamed  gold. 
I'm  in  love,  she  thought  dizzily,  and  I  think 
he's  in  love  too. 

They  walked  for  half  an  hour;  they  did  not 
get  lost.  Katryn  had  an  inner  knowledge  that 
Lord  Latimer  never  got  lost.  He  told  her  his 
principal  dwelling  place  was  in  Yorkshire. 
Snape  Hall,  he  called  it.  He  described  it 
briefly.  He  told  her  of  his  London  town  house, 
on  the  Charterhouse,  and  of  his  two  children. 
Two  and  four  they  were,  a  girl  named  Mar- 
garet and  a  boy  named  John  for  his  direct 
ancestor,  the  Duke  of  Warwick. 

When  they  re-entered  the  hall,  she  looked 
at  him  proudly.  I'm  in  love,  she  thought,  I'm 
in  some  kind  of  spell.  I  don't  think  I  had  best 
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even  talk  with  him  more  this  night.  She  said 
aloud,  "It  is  eleven,  my  lord.  I  have  so  enjoyed 
myself,  but  would  you  excuse  me  now?  I — we 
have  had  a  long  journey." 

He  looked  pleased.  He  said,  "1  mislike 
staying  up  late  myself,  preferring  to  rise  early 
and  enjoy  the  day." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  "Good  night,  then. 
I  shall  find  Lucy,  and  we  shall  retire." 

He  bowed.  She  spied  Lucy  across  the  room. 
Gathering  up  her  skirts  to  avoid  the  whirling 
dancers,  she  started  across  the  floor.  At  the 
door  Lord  Latimer  waved  to  her,  and  she 
waved  back.  She  sighed  deeply.  /'/»  so  happy, 
she  thought.  Her  eyes  shone.  Shining  bright, 


they  rested  on  Tom  Seymour,  almost  in  front 
of  her.  She  came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said.  "And  where  have 
you  been?" 

"I  was  in  the  garden,"  she  said  absently. 

"Ah,"  he  said.  "I  suspected  as  much.  And 
with  what  luckless  knave?" 

She  said  haughtily,  "I  think  that  choice  of 
word  is  not  very  happy!" 

He  grinned.  "But  true.  Will  you  dance?" 

She  looked  up  at  him.  His  blue  eyes  were 
merry,  and  she  almost  smiled;  her  foot  tapped 
to  the  beat.  IVhy  do  I  want  to  dance  ?  she  won- 
dered. "I  think  not,"  she  said,  forgetting  to 
add  her  thank  you. 


He  looked  a  trifle  taken  aback.  Perhaps  she 
should  make  some  explanation,  some  amends 
for  her  refusal. 

■"I  am  most  weary,  sir,"  she  said,  essaying 
a  small  smile. 

Tom  Seymour  said,  "That's  the  weakest 
smile  I  ever  saw.  You  look  like  a  sick  cat. 
What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

She  shot  him  a  glance.  His  face  was  as 
impassive  and  hateful  as  ever.  "Oh,  shut  your 
mouth,"  she  whispered  angrily.  "I  was  merely 
trying  to  be  polite!" 

"Well,  don't  try.  It  ill  becomes  you.  Could 
it  be."  he  wondered,  "that  you  are  setting 
snares  for  the  gentle  Lord  Latimer,  and  do 
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not  want  to  jeopardize  your  standing  with 
him  by  being  seen  with  me?" 

I'm  not  going  to  answer  him,  she  thought.  A 
word  slipped  into  her  mind  then.  "Pray  tell 
me.  Master  Tom,"  she  said,  "what  is  an 
iconoclast?" 

He  said,  surprised,  "An  iconoclast?  But  I 

am  not  "  He  frowned,  gazing  at  her  with 

narrow  eyes.  "Was  that  epithet  applied  to  my 
brother  Ned?  Well,  an  iconoclast  is  a  destroyer 
of  images,  one  who  disbelieves  in  images,  in 
church,  for  instance,  and  thus  an  advocate  of 
the  new  learning.  Does  that  answer  your 
question?" 

His  manner  was  so  superior  that  her  eyes 
flashed.  "Aye,"  she  snapped. 

"Well,  say  'thank  you,'  then,"  he  prodded. 
"How  was  your  trip  to  London?  Did  you 
tramp  on  heads  and  hearts  all  the  way  down?" 

Katryn  was  truly  speechless.  "You  villain," 
she  managed  to  get  out.  "You  left  me  in 
Lincoln!" 

"You're  none  the  worse  for  it,"  he  said 
casually,  sipping  his  wine. 

"I  hope  you  choke  on  that !"  she  whispered 
furiously.  "Good  night!"  ' 

Her  skirts  swished  as  she  wfent  away  from 
him ;  she  gathered  up  Lucy  almost  as  though 
she  were  a  satchel. 

They  started  up  the  stairs  together.  Lucy 
was  talking  about  the  evening,  and  how  lovely 
Will's  bride  looked,  and  Katryn  was  paying  no 
attention  to  her  until  Lucy  suddenly  said 
something  that  brought  her  up  short.  She 
turned  on  Lucy  incredulously. 

"Lord  Latimer  told  you  about  his  children ?" 
she  repeated. 

"Aye."  said  Lucy. 

Katryn  felt  a  twinge  of  jealousy,  tempered 
by  dismay.  Then  Lord  Latimer's  conversation 
had  run  about  the  same  with  both  of  them. 
"When  did  he  tell  you  that?"  Katryn  asked. 

"When  we  danced,"  Lucy  said. 

Katryn  looked  at  her  face.  Then  she  dis- 
missed her  fears.  Lord  Latimer  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  interested  in  Lucy!  She  yawned.  She 
was  sleepy.  All  she,  Katryn,  wanted  was  to 
sleep.  She  yawned  again,  stretching. 

The  little  room  was  empty  of  all  its  occu- 
pants; only  the  powder  and  colorful  confusion 
were  just  the  same.  "Unhook  me,  Lucy,"  she 
said. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  early  the  next 
morning.  Will's  bride  looked  radiant,  her  dark 
beauty  against  her  white  dress;  against  the 
profusion  of  white  satin  and  lace,  her  hair 
flowed  over  her  shoulders.  The  day  was  warm, 
and  the  sun  was  brilliant,  not  a  cloud  in  the 
whole  sky. 

Katryn's  eyes  were  bright.  There  was  so 
much  laughter  on  the  way  to  the  church. 
"Weddings  are  such  wonderful  fun,"  she  said 
happily.  Oh,  this  was  different  from  Kendal! 

Lord  Latimer  said,  "Marriage  is  a  solemn 
sacrament,  though,  my  dear.  I  think  its  so- 
lemnity gets  lost  in  weddings  such  as  this." 

"I  think  so,  too,"  Lucy  said,  and  Katryn 
flashed  her  a  stormy  glance.  What  was  she  try- 
ing to  do,  buttering  up  to  my  lord  Latimer? 

Now  in  the  church,  Katryn  bent  her  head, 
and  certes  if  Lord  Latimer  looked  at  her  he 
would  see  how  prayerful  and  sweet  composed 
was  her  face.  /'//  think  on  my  mother,  she 
vowed,  r II  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  this  marriage, 
as  she  would  have.  "Bless  Will  and  Bess,"  she 
murmured,  over  her  clasped  gloved  hands. 
"Bless  Will  and  Bess." 

Then  the  organ  pealed  forth,  and  Will  and 
Bess  rose,  and  so  did  all  the  guests.  It  was  time 
to  celebrate. 

All  day  long  the  feasting  and  dancing  and 
games  went  on.  "It  is  almost  like  a  huge 
county  fair,"  Katryn  exclaimed.  Wine  was  al- 
ways to  her  hand.  She  crammed  food  in  her 
mouth.  She  had  never  laughed  so  much.  Al- 
most convulsed  by  the  clowns,  she  sat  on  th" 
ground  and  held  her  sides.  "I'm  weak  fro 
laughing,"  she  cried.  Even  Lucy's  eyes  spar 
kled.  "Oh,"  said  Katryn,  "think  on  the  mone 
this  must  ha'  cost!" 

At  supper  she  ate  ravenously  again,  an 
quickly,  for  she  and  Kate  Willoughby  an 
Anne  were  to  help  the  bride  get  ready  for  bed 
When  the  time  came,  they  seized  Bess'  hand 
and  ran,  stumbling  over  their  gowns.  Pursue 
by  a  goodly  number  of  young  men,  they  fle 
the  hall,  and  up  the  wide  stairway.  Shouts  fro 
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below  and  giggles  from  Bess  and  Kate  rang  in 
Katryn's  ears.  When  they  finally  gained  the 
sanctuary  of  Bess'  big  rooms,  redecorated  for 
her  bridal  suite,  they  leaned  weakly  against  the 
door,  helpless  with  laughter. 

"I've  never  had  so  much  fun,  Bess,"  Katryn 
said.  "Never!"  So  many  men  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  her.  The  whole  long  day  swam  before 
her  eyes.  She  had  danced  innumerably;  she 
had  even  danced  with  Tom  Seymour.  "The 
whole  day  was  wonderful,"  she  added,  turning 
to  see  Kate  and  Anne,  and  Jane  Seymour,  and 
some  other  girls  Katryn  didn't  know. 

There  were  Bess'  personal  servants  in  the 
room,  too,  two  older  women.  While  Katryn 
and  Anne  undressed  her,  they  put  away  Bess' 
bridal  clothes,  and  readied  and  tidied  the 
room.  But  when  Kate  drew  the  gown  off  Bess, 
she  stumbled  and  almost  fell.  Katryn  caught 
her.  and  steered  her  to  the  bed.  Bess  closed  her 
eyes  and  leaned  back,  half  dressed. 

Kate  whispered,  "She's  had  too  much  wine. 
Aye,  as  we  all  have,"  she  added,  rubbing 
her  head.  Kate  lifted  Bess'  feet  up  onto  the 
bed,  and  started  to  take  off  her  slippers  and 
hose.  Then  Bess'  eyes  opened  and  she  sat  up, 
blinking  at  them.  Katryn  saw  with  horror  that 
huge  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Presently  they 
poured  down  her  face,  her  whole  body  shook, 
and  she  cried  on  soundlessly. 

"Marry,"  whispered  Katryn,  wondering 
helplessly  what  they  were  going  to  do.  She 
looked  about  the  huge  room.  Certes  Anne  had 
come  in  with  them.  Now  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 

Kate  said,  "Bring  me  a  basin  and  a  piece  of 
soap."  She  was  leaning  over  Bess,  shaking  her. 


He  who  comes  to  do  good  knocks  at 
the  gate;  he  who  loves  finds  the 
door  open,    rabindranath  tagore 
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Bess!  Bess!"  she  said  commandingly.  "You'll 
have  to  retch  that  up!  Now  sit  up!"  She 
dragged  Bess  over  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  "Do 
,  I  say!  You  have  a  husband  coming  in  here 
mmediate!" 

Bess  cried.  She  cried,  but  she  obeyed.  She's 
done  this  afore,  Katryn  thought,  mayhap  many 
limes.  She  began  to  retch.  The  women  were 
about  her  now;  Katryn  backed  away  a  little, 
so  as  not  to  stain  her  gown. 

Kate  had  backed  away,  too,  now.  "She  al- 
ways cries  and  feels  sorry  for  herself,"  she 
whispered. 
"What  on  earth  for?"  Katryn  asked. 
"Some  cry."  said  Kate  enigmatically. 
Katryn  watched  as  Bess"  women  sponged  off 
her  face  and  throat.  Tfie  basin  was  carried 
away,  and  Kate  went  over  and  got  the  per- 
fume, which  she  sprinkled  lavishly  in  every 
direction.  Bess  now  lay  on  her  stomach  and 
sobbed.  "I  love  him  so  much,"  she  sobbed. 
The  rest  of  her  words  were  lost. 

Katryn's  eyes  grew  horrified.  She  stared  at 
the  figure  on  the  bed  while  Bess  continued  to 
mutter  and  sob.  But  the  import  of  her  words 
was  unmistakable.  Katryn  said  incredulously, 
"She's  been  seduced!"  What  kind  of  woman 
had  Will  married?  Katryn  felt  the  sly  eyes  of 
all  the  women  present  upon  her.  "And  to  think 
you  bear  our  name  and  shall  be  mistress  of 
Kendal!"  The  words  were  wrung  from  her. 
Eyes  wide  and  her  hand  pressed  to  her  breast, 
she  came  closer  to  the  figure  on  the  bed. 

Bess  struggled  to  a  sitting  position,  like  a 
sulky  child.  Her  lips  curled,  her  face  was  con- 
torted with  sudden  hate.  "Mistress  of  Kendal !" 
she  screamed.  "And  what  is  that?  The  same 
poor  puling  mess  your  brother  will  be  after 
Tom  Seymour!"  She  sat  back,  her  hair  falling 
over  her  face,  but  not  enough  to  conceal  the 
drunk  and  cunning  gleam  to  her  eyes.  She 
started  to  laugh;  abruptly  she  stopped  and 
cowered  back,  for  Katryn  was  advancing  on 
her,  hands  outstretched. 

Fury  had  seized  Katryn.  Sudden  overwhelm- 
ing fury.  Katryn  Parr  seized  Bess  by  the  hair. 

"Shut  your  wicked  mouth!"  Katryn  cried. 
She  yanked  Bess,  yanked  her  head  in  jerks  as 


she  talked.  "If  you  betray  my  name,  I'll  kill 
you!  You're  never  to  go  near  him  again! 
Never!" 

She  dropped  Bess'  hair;  she  dropped  her 
hand.  The  room  swam.  /'//  have  to  get  out  of 
here,  she  thought.  /  must  not  he  here  when  Wilt 
comes;  I  couldn't  bear  it.  Only  when  she  was 
out  in  the  hall  did  she  realize  Lucy  was  beside 
her.  She  stumbled  along  to  her  own  room,  with 
Lucy  following. 

The  little  room  was  empty.  Katryn  sat  down 
on  a  narrow  bed  and  put  her  head  in  her 
hands.  Images  swam  in  front  of  her  closed 
eyes:  Bess  drunk  and  screaming,  and  herself 
screaming  back.  What  a  dreadful  scene! 


She  looked  up  at  Lucy.  She  said  miserably, 
"I  made  a  scene  too.  But  what  else  could  I  ha' 
done?" 

"Oh,  my  lady,"  Lucy  said,  taking  her  hand. 

"Thou'rt  a  comfort  to  me,  Lucy,"  Katryn 
whispered,  holding  her  hand  tight. 

"Oh,  my  lady,"  Lucy  said,  almost  in  a 
moan,  "I  shall  not  be  this  night.  What  I  have 
to  tell  you  will  truly  undo  you,  madam!"  She 
went  on:  "I  have  to  tell  you  Anne  has  dis- 
appeared, run  away  with  Will  Herbert!" 

For  a  moment  Katryn  did  not  take  in  her 
words.  Then  she  gasped.  "Run  away?"  she 
whispered.  Surely  it  was  not  possible!  But 
Lucy  was  nodding  her  head,  to  say  it  was. 


Oh,  God,  thought  Katryn.  Oh,  it  cannot  he ! 
Double  disgrace,  falling  upon  our  house!  "Oh, 
God,"  she  said  aloud,  moving  toward  the  door, 
"I'll  have  to  find  her.  And  You,  Lord,  will 
have  to  help  me!"  She  caught  her  lip  on  her 
teeth,  and  she  opened  the  door,  and  went  out 
of  it.  With  a  stifled  exclamation,  Lucy  followed. 

Katryn  paid  no  attention.  She  started  down 
the  stairway.  Blasts  of  music  and  laughter 
poured  upward,  almost  engulfing  her.  She 
couldn't  seek  out  Lord  Latimer,  for  he  must 
not  know  the  events  of  this  night.  Halfway 
down,  she  stood  and  looked  carefully  at  those 
below  her,  her  eyes  searching  for  the  one  man 
whose  name  came  to  mind,  odious  name,  but 
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the  only  one  who  could  help.  Right  below  her 
was  a  familiar  face. 

Desperately  she  called,  "Sir  Edward!" 

Ned  Seymour  turned.  Down  the  steps  Will 
Parr"s  sister  came  flying.  He  stopped,  he 
bowed ;  he  didn't  know  her  name.  Thus  for  the 
first  time  they  met,  and  Katryn  said: 

"Sir  Edward,  pray  thee,  find  your  brother 
for  me.  And  send  him  here!" 

Ned  Seymour  raised  one  eyebrow  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  Tom's.  "Certes.  I  shall  tell  him  a 
lady  in  distress.  But  I  do  not  know  the  lady's 
name." 

"Lady  Borough,"  Katryn  whispered,  her 
voice  shaking.  "Tell  him  I  shall  wait  here!" 

He  bowed.  "Hurry,"  she  commanded  and 
with  that  one  word  ringing  in  his  ears,  Ned 
Seymour  obediently  hurried  his  step. 

Katryn  wailed.  She  saw  Ned  Seymour  dis- 
appear behind  large  enameled  doors.  She 
waited  while  within  the  room  Tom  Seymour 
digested  Ned's  message,  threw  down  his  cards. 
"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  murmured. 

Katryn  saw  him  coming,  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  Some  of  his  aplomb 
reached  her;  by  the  time  he  stood  in  front  of 
her,  she  had  walked  a  few  feet  toward  him.  and 
she  felt  his  hand  under  her  arm.  All  the  words 
that  Bess  had  said  came  flooding  back.  She  felt 
her'-cif  tremble  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"What's  amiss?"  he  asked. 

"I,"  she  began.  "I  can't  find  Anne!"  Did  he 
know?  She  shot  him  a  glance,  but  his  face  was 
as  impassi\e  as  always. 

"Ah."  he  said.  Then.  "Come,  we  cannot 
talk  here."  He  was  steering  her  toward  the 
nearest  door  to  the 
gardens.  'Did  you 
have  too  much  wine, 
by  any  chance?"  he 
inquired.  "I  warrant 
you're  not  used  to 
much." 

She  paid  no  atten- 
tion. "But  Anne  " 

she  began. 

"  I  here  is  a  long  way 
to  walk.  Katr\n."  he 
said,  "and  people  are 
looking.    Smile.    Did  ^ 
you  ha\e  too  much  to  BHi  ' 

drink?" 

"I  warrant  so,"  she  said  miserably 
head  aches." 

'It  will  be  cool  and  quiet  in  the  garden,"  he 
said. 

Katryn  cried.  "But  she's  not  yet  sixteen! 
And  to  run  " 

"Smile,"  said  Tom  Seymour.  "And  remem- 
ber you  were  her  same  age  when  you  became 
in\ol\cd  with  Hugo.  Here  is  the  garden." 

Katryn  stepped  down  onto  the  path.  She 
trod  carefully.  She  could  see  the  outlines  of 
the  tall  hedge  about  them.  She  blurted,  "And 
last  night  I  was  so  happy  here!" 

Tiicrc  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  he 
said,  "With  that  parfait  gentle  knight,  the 
Lord  Latimer?" 

"Don't  dare  mock  at  him,"  she  cried. 

"I  am  not  mocking  at  the  Lord  Latimer," 
he  said.  "He  is  a  line  gentleman,  much  too 
good  for  you,  my  dear.  IVIuch  too  old,  much 
too  gentle,  much  too  refined.  Why  do  you 
always  want  what  you  shouldn't  have,  Kat- 
ryn?" He  looked  down  at  her.  her  eyes  bright 
even  in  the  darkness.  "May  I  ask.  then,  why 
you  didn't  ask  him  for  help  tonight?" 

"I  wish  I  could  have!"  she  cried.  "Instead  I 

had  to  turn  to  you!  You  "  She  broke  off. 

The  dcspoitcr  of  my  hrotlwi  's  wife;  she  was 
about  to  hurl  the  words  at  him.  She  had 
stopped  in  time.  "I  had  to  ask  you."  she  burst 
out,  trying  to  keep  her  mind  on  what  was 
happening  to  Anne.  At  this  moment,  a  hum- 
mock of  ground  almost  tripped  her:  she  felt 
his  hand  under  her  arm.  She  stopped  to  face 
him.  "Pray  don't  touch  me."  she  said,  very 
low.  "We  ha\e  gone  far  enough.  Oh,  tell  me 

what  you  know  about  Anne  afore  1  "  She 

flung  out  her  hands. 

Tom  Seymour  hesitated  a  moment,  his  eyes 
studying  her  in  the  darkness.  Then  he  said 
curtly,  "Anne  is  perfectly  safe.  True,  she  has 
run  away,  but  by  this  time  she  is  honorably 
wed,  aye,  and  e\en  in  the  ancient  chapel  of 
the  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  with  the 
old  earl  present,  for  he  dearly  loves  Will,  his 
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grandson.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  not  fret 
over  Anne.  Anne  will  be  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  for  her  husband  is  the  only  male 
heir.  She  will  outrank  you  shortly  and  1  war- 
rant be  much  happier.  Anne  is  gold;  you,  my 
lady,  are  half  dross.  Am  I  sobering  you,  a 
little,  after  too  much  wine?  You  need  it!"  He 
took  her  by  the  elbows.  "What  did  you  mean, 

'pray  don't  touch  me'?  By  God   "  He 

broke  off.  anger  roughening  his  voice. 

"I  meant  exactly  what  I  said!"  she  cried, 
her  voice  shaking.  She  was  trying  to  take  in 
all  he  had  said.  Anne  was  safe;  this  was  better 
than  she  could  ever  have  hoped  for,  and  no 
disgrace  would  fall  upon  her,  Katryn,  either. 
"Thank  God,"  she  murmured.  Relief  washed 
over  her. 

Are  you  thanking  God  for  yourself  or  for 
Anne?"  Tom  asked.  "Or  are  you  thanking  all 
the  stars  that  you  won't  be  tarnished  by  what 
Anne  has  done  in  the  light  of  Lord  Latimer's 
noble  ideals?  Were  you  afraid  you'd  lose  your 
chance  with  him?  Was  that  it?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve you  were  worried  so  about  your  sister! 
You  are  far  too  selfish  for  that,  Katryn,  far 
too  selfish  and  willful." 

"But  I  love  Lord  Latimer,"  she  said.  She 
loved  him  and  certes  she  was  thankful  about 
Anne!  Suddenly  the  disparity  between  her  and 
Anne  filled  her  eyes  with  tears;  her  shoulders 
shook,  the  lump  in  her  throat  got  huge,  and 
she  tried  to  swallow,  blinking  hastily,  /'/h  not 
going  to  let  him  see  me  cry,  she  thought  stub- 
bornly, but  the  events  of  the  night  were  so 
heavy  on  her  she  didn't  know  how  she  could 
bear  it. 

She  might  never 
truly  live  at  Kendal 
again,  not  any  more, 
and  surely  not  with 
Bess.  In  a  short  twenty- 
four  hours  she  had  lost 
what  she  had  labored 
for  during  the  past 
years.  She  loved  Ken- 
dal. She  might  not  be 
sureof  lovingany  man, 
but  she  knew  she  loved 
Kendal.  Now  that  Will 
was  married,  and  go- 
ing there  in  a  short 
week,  she  would  have  to  leave.  All  the  woes 
of  the  e\ening  piled  high.  "Oh,"  she  said, 
and  anger  stifl'ened  her  voice  and  stopped 
her  tears,  "oh,  I  wish  I'd  been  born  a  man!" 
She  stood  still,  scarcely  breathing,  her  hands 
flung  out,  her  face  turned  up  to  Tom  Sey- 
mour's. 

Slowly  he  took  the  outstretched  hands  in 
his.  He  said  gently,  "What  an  impassioned 
childish  protest,  sweetheart.  You  are  so  very 
young.  And  how  your  mind  hops  about,  like 
a  rabbit!  A  true  female  mind  you  have, 
Katryn.  and  it  bewilders  me  entire." 

She  blinked  and  shook  her  head,  to  deny 
the  words.  But  she  said  nothing,  for  suddenly 
the  whole  garden  seemed  to  stand  on  end. 
"Oh !"  she  cried.  I'm  going  to  faint,  she  thought, 
and  grasped  at  his  coat. 

"The  wine  is  catching  you  up,"  she  heard 
him  say  as  if  from  afar.  He  was  holding  her 
now.  "Are  you  going  to  be  sick?" 

"1  don't  think  so,"  she  whispered.  "I  just 
feel  dizzy." 

"It'll  pass,"  he  said.  "Breathe  deep,  and 
keep  your  eyes  open."  After  a  minute  he 
asked,  "Better?" 

She  nodded.  She  laid  her  head  back  against 
his  arm;  the  arm  around  her  waist  supported 
her,  but  the  shakiness  had  passed.  She  blinked 
her  eyes  rapidly  and  tried  another  smile. 

"Can  you  listen  to  me  now  ?"  he  asked. 
"You  redheaded  wench,  you,  Katryn,  I  love 
you." 

He  isnt  serious,  acourse,  she  thought,  for  he 
has  that  smile  on  his  face  which  I  never  under- 
stand. 

"Oddly  enough,"  he  went  on, "  'tis  not  your 
lips  I  co\  et  so  much  as  that  spirit  of  gallantry 
1  perceive  in  you." 

"Gallantry?"  she  asked,  thinking  that  was 
an  odd  word  to  apply  to  a  woman. 

"You  know  so  little  of  yourself  you  don't 
know  what  I  mean,"  he  said.  "Listen,  Katryn, 
I  go  away  tomorrow  early.  1  have  my  own 
command   1  have  been  given  five  smallish 
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hips  with  which  to  sweep  the  narrow  seas  of 
■irates.  Will  you  not  give  a  sailor  a  kiss  before 
e  goes  to  sea?" 
He  was  holding  her  close.  Her  limbs  seemed 
1  feel  heavy  and  weightless  at  the  same  time. 
!  u;is  so  very  dark.  The  hot  summer  night 
ilded  her  as  tight  as  his  arms.  He  began  to 
iss  her. 

No  one  had  kissed  her  like  this.  Not  Hugo, 
or  Lord  Borough.  iVhal  is  happening  to  me  ? 
ie  thought.  /  can  feel  his  kisses  even  in  my 
oiiuieh.  His  thick  hair  tickled  her  chin;  he 
as  kissing  her  throat,  and  the  edge  of  the 
hile  skin  where  it  met  her  bodice.  A  delicious 
de  of  warmth  poured  throLigh  her,  and  she 
new  that  her  arms  were  around  him.  His 
louth  was  on  hers  again. 

"I  am  going  away  to- 
lOrrow,  Katryn,"  he  whis- 
!red. 

The  words  pierced 
trough  her  mind.  She 
ruggled  with  them.  His 
ead  was  bent;  his  lips 
jrned  like  fire  right 
rough  her  dress.  /  am  Iw- 
seduced,  she  thought 
Idly.  /  am  just  like  Bess. 
)h!"  she  cried.  She  raised 
hand  and  struck  at  the 
of  his  face,  pulling  away  from  him  with 
her  strength.  "Oh,  you  false  seducer," 
sobbed.  "To  think  that  you  would — and 

at  I   "  She  had  felt  him  free  her,  and 

stood  by  herself  Her  knees  were  trem- 
ng.  "You  false  seducer!" 
What  a  silly  epithet,  Katryn,"  he  said,  his 
ice  cold.  His  face  was  unreadable  in  the 
rkness. 

I  know  about  you  and  Bess,"  she  gasped, 
knd  don't  you  ever  touch  me  or  come  near 
again!  And  you  needn't  bother  to  deny  it! 
>U  needn't  try!  1  warrant  you'd  try,  to  act 
a  gentleman!" 
1  ought  to  act  just  like  a  man,"  he  said, 
nd  lay  you  flat  on  the  ground  and  undo 
ur  dress."  His  voice  was  a  bit  weary  and  a 
mocking,  as  though  at  himself  "It's  either 
It  or  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  your  own 
^ries  during  the  time  I'm  away.  However, 
dear,  I  doubt  that  Lord  Latimer  will 
Try  you.  And  he  is  far  too  honorable  to  be 
uced,  as  you  put  it."  He  laughed,  then, 
,t  hateful  laugh. 


A  small  town  is  where 
everybody  knows  what 
everybody  else  is  doing 
andthey  allbuy  the  weelcly 
paper  to  see  how  much  the 
editor  dares  to  print. 


ie 


He  had  said  that  he  was  going  away  to 
sea.  "I  hope  you  drown!"  she  said  viciously. 
"I  hope  the  pirates  catch  you!  I  hope  they 
hang  you!" 

He  bowed.  "Thank  you.  When  I  come  back, 
wench,  I  shall  just  as  soon  cuckold  Lord 
Latimer  as  any  other  man." 

Her  mouth  opened.  She  could  think  of 
nothing  crushing  enough  to  say.  Her  heart 
beat  so  fast  with  anger  she  thought  she  would 
choke.  "You,  you  knave!"  she  gasped. 

He  laughed.  "How  feeble,  Katryn,"  he  said. 
"And  1  mean  it.  Don't  count  on  your  precious 
Latimer,  for  I  think  he's  going  to  marry  Lucy. 
He  is  quite  right,  too,  for  she  would  be  per- 
fect for  him.  You  go  to  your  dower  manor  in 
Tansfield,  and  wait  for  me." 

"Wait  for  you?"  she 
echoed.  This  was  another 
of  his  base  proposals. 
"Never,  never,  never!" 

"Turn  right  twice,  Kat- 
ryn," he  said.  "Good 
night."  He  gave  her  a  little 
bow. 

She  stood  where  he  had 
left  her,  a  white  figure  in 
the  darkness.  When  she 
could  see  the  outlines  of  his 
broad  back  and  shoulders 
no  longer,  she  sank  down 
onto  the  grass.  She  put  her  head  in  her  hands, 
and  two  big  tears  squeezed  out  between  her 
lashes.  /  wish  I  were  dead,  she  thought.  Here 
she  was,  all  alone;  now  that  he  was  gone, 
was  it  possible  she  wanted  him  back?  No,  of 
course  not.  "I  must  be  crazy,"  she  said,  aloud, 
"to  want  him  back." 

More  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  And  he 
had  said  Lord  Latimer  wanted  to  marry 
Lucy!  What  if  it  were  true!  She  swallowed.  He 
was  so  often  right.  Wait  for  him,  he  had  said. 
/  suppose  he  means  wait  for  him  and  be  his 
mistress.  How  does  he  dare!  Before  he  comes 
Inick  ril  marry  the  king!  I  wish  I  could! 
Her  eyes  snapped,  and  her  brain  whirled.  I'd 
have  him  thrown  into  gaol,  /  would!  hi  the 
lower ! 

She  struggled  to  her  feet.  She  wiped  her 
eyes  and  shook  out  her  gown.  Turn  right 
twice,  he  had  said.  She  started  to  walk  pur- 
posefully down  the  grassy  walk  toward  the 
sound  of  laughter  and  music  and  voices. 

{To  be  Continued) 
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nopause  and  whose  hormone  activity  has 
wed  down.  Scientific  "before  and  after" 
iparisons  show  that  middle-aged  skins 
ich  have  been  treated  to  daily  hormone 
amings  have  a  somewhat  "plumper"  ap- 
rance  than  before. 

}ily  skins  freshen  up  with  fhe  use  of  beauty 
ins.  The  grains  are  mixed  with  water  to 
I  a  paste  which  you  rub  gently  into  your 
and  neck  and  allow  to  dry.  As  the  paste 
moved,  the  oil  and  dirt  in  the  pores  come 
fi  it.  Tonic  and  stimulating  too. 
4ost  of  us  enjoy  and  benefit  by  the  refreshing 
'y  ritual  of  soap-and-water  cleansings.  Some 
IS,  however,  are  irritated  by  soaps.  Der- 
ologists  say  such  sensitivity  is  usually 
id  by  an  allergy  to  one  ingredient  in  a 
It  may  be  the  perfume,  or  the  lanolin 
!,  or  the  high  alkali  content  of  the  par- 
lar  soap  you  are  using.  Certain  chemicals, 
1  as  hexachlorophene,  can  irritate  sensitive 
By  experimenting  with  different  soaps 
probable  that  you  will  find  one  singularly 
sd  to  your  skin  type.  Mild,  unperfumed 
or  "superfatted"  soaps  (those  in  which 
tio  of  fat  to  other  ingredients  is  unusually 
i)  are  soothing  to  easily  irritated  skins, 
new  facial  preparations  which  combine 
luties  of  cleansing  and  lubricating  in  one 
ication  are  gentle  for  all  skin  types,  and 
be  used  as  a  soap  alternate  for  the  face  or, 
icessa'ry,  as  a  substitute. 
owadays,  any  woman  can  coax  her  hands 
feet  into  silken  smoothness  with  one  of  the 
preparations  designed  to  rub  off  dry 
and  do  away  with  all  rough  spots.  Elbows, 
S,  cuticles  and  calluses  all  respond  to 


treatment.  And  for  hot  tired  "summer  feet" 
try  one  of  the  new  liquid  sprays  with  soothing 
ingredients  which  give  cooling  relief  They 
can  be  sprayed  on  the  bare  skin  or,  safely, 
right  through  your  stockings! 

For  glowing  pink-and-fairness,  try  this  for 
evening:  Use  the  scantest  amount  of  cream 
rouge  (or  your  lipstick)  to  blend  with  feather 
lightness  across  your  forehead,  along  the 
bridge  of  your  nose  and  on  your  chin.  The 
effect  should  be  so  beautifully  subtle  that  only 
you  know  it's  make-up  and  not  your  natural 
radiant  coloring! 

A  pretty  powder  trick  we  learned  from  a 
woman  who  travels  from  winter-into-summer 
weather:  Have,  in  addition  to  your  best 
powder  shade,  a  box  of  powder  in  quite  a 
bright  pink.  This  is  never  used  by  itself  but  is 
dipped  into  and  mixed  with  the  basic  powder 
shade  to  blend  in  with  your  skin  tones  as  they 
gradually  change  from  winter  pale  to  warm 
and  sun-tanned. 

A  clever  selection  of  clothes  colors  can  be- 
guilingly  flatter  your  skin.  Rosy  reds,  pale 
pinks,  apricot  shades  and  buttercup  yellows 
all  add  warmth  of  color.  Delectable  blues, 
turquoises  and  greens  bring  out  creamy  clar- 
ity. The  trick  is  to  discover  your  best  colors 
by  testing  them,  against  your  skin,  in  a  good 
clear  light. 

Faces  bothered  by  moles,  superfluous  hair, 
acne  scars  or  discolorations  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other can  be  beautifully  helped  by  medical 
treatment.  There  are  a  number  of  chemical 
and  surgical  methods  of  taking  care  of  these 
problems  safely  and  successfully.  Check  with 
your  own  doctor.  end 


HAMBURGER  originated  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
where  fresh  chopped  beef  was  a  popular  main  course. 
German  butchers  who  pioneered  the  meat  packing 
industry  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  gave  hamburger 
its  name.  The  hamburger  sandwich  reportedly  was 
invented  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  in  1904.  Today  it  is 
estimated  3  billion  'burgers  are  eaten  every  year  in 
America,  and  like  most  of  the  foods  we  enjoy,  ham- 
burgers taste  even  better  with  Morton  Salt.  That's 
why  more  women  look  for  and  buy  Morton's. 


Any  hamburger  worth 
its  sah  is  worth  Morton's 
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No  need  to  mention  a  lawn  mower.  This  im- 
plement he  already  had,  even  before  he  had  a 
place  to  put  it. 

But  will  he  have  the  good  judgment  to  sow 
the  best  and  most  expensive  grass  seed  he  can 
buy?  If  not,  he  will  the  next  time.  Turf-grass 
seed  has  never  been  better;  thanks  less  to  the 
private  lawn  maker  than  to  the  games  that 
are  played  on  turf  grass  in  public.  Oh,  that's 
where  to  look  for  the  lawn  makers!  How  won- 
derful it  would  be  if  the  men  whose  jobs  de- 
pend upon  how  good  the  grass  is  on  the  golf 
courses,  the  ball  fields,  the  tennis-club  courts 
could  only  come  to  make  and  repair  your 
lawn  for  you,  or  even  come  and  show  you 
how,  right  on  the  spot.  How  wonderful  for 
you.  How  wonderful  for  me!  I  could  tear  this 
paper  from  the  typewriter  and  go  lie  down 
on  the  grass. 

The  thing  lliat  makes  a  lawn  loveliest  to 
look  at  or  lie  iIonmi  on  is  the  feedin<:  it  (:ets. 
Oilier  people  may  say  it's  the  seed  yon  sow, 
or  the  way  yon  mow  and  with  uhat  kind  of 
m<)«er.  And  some  may  say  it's  what  yon  us," 
lo  kill  the  lieetle  ■;rnlis  an<l  the  erali  >;rass. 
lint  I  say  it's  the  fertilizer. 

O/if  thinf^  is  sure:  it  takes  a  /iimmI  year  to  fiet 
(I  fioDil  lim  n,  'l  itis  fi<M's  ij  voii  are  startirifi  fnmi 
liiiri'  firiiniiil  In  liuilil  a  braml-neif  lau  n.  ami  it 
alsii  lines  if  von  are  renot^iliiifi  vour  present 
luirn. 

It  just  itlial  ilefiree  of  ilreailfalness  it  is 
heller  lo  liirn  your  present  lau  n  Ixiek  into  Inire 
jiroanil  ami  hefiin  oil  orer  afiain.  rather  than 
reiiorole.  is  a  diflii  iilt  ileeision  to  make.  I  invselj 
leoahl  make  it  on  the  basis  of  fiooil  firailinfi 
onlv.  Let  it  he  all  broken  out  irilh  lnon  ii  spots 
anil  bareness:  let  it  be  irau  linfi  ii  ilh  irah 
lirass :  if  the  snrfin  e  n  iis  smooth  anil  re/iular 
enoiifih  so  thai  ii  ith  a  little  shai  itifl  off  here 
anil  a  Utile  fillinfi  in  there  it  eoulil  he  niaile 
really Jinii  kinfi  smooth  anil  re/iiilar,  I  leoiitiln't 
dream  of  rebiiililinfi:  I  nmild  ilejinitely  reno- 
rate. 

I  he  reason  is  this:  eii-n  a  laun  that  liuiks 
sim/dy  an  fnl  offers  .some  root  hold  and  leaf 
shade  lo  the  neii  flood  firiisses  you  are  fioilif:  lo 
plant:  it  makes  a  kind  of  mulch:  the  old 
riMits  help  resist  erosion.  H  heriiis  there  is  al- 
most a  month  of  holdiiifi  your  breath  before  a 
neir  seeiliiifi  of  israss  on  fresh  hare  firounil  be- 
{•ins  to  lifihlen  into  turf. 

Good  grading  is  where  a  regular  down-to- 
earth  disquisition  on  lawn  making  would  or- 
dinarily begin,  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  start 
this  article  all  over  again;  and  besides,  I  have 
been  hinting  at  it  all  along.  Every  time  Fve 
mentioned  smoothness,  evenness,  levelness, 
drainahlcness,  I've  been  thinking  of  good 
grading. 

Good  grading  is  mainly  the  modeling  of  the 
ground  so  that  if  there  are  noticeable  slopes 
they  will  be  gentle  and  slight.  Steeply  sloping 
ground  should  be  terraced  with  retaining 
walls.  If  banks  there  must  be  (though  this  is 
not  good  grading),  let  them  be  planted  with 
myrtle,  ivy,  pachysandra,  honeysuckle  or 
stones.  Any  slope  that  is  bad  for  the  lawn 
mower,  meaning  either  the  man  or  the  ma- 
chine, is  bad  for  the  lawn.  How  I  love  a  nice 
level  lawn!  And  how  a  nice  level  lawn  loves 
you! 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  tilth ;  then 
wc  shall  take  a  brisk  run-through  on  how  I 
would  make  or  renovate  a  lawn.  Tilth  is  the 
texture  of  the  soil.  Good  tilth  is  the  way  soil 
feels  when  you  plunge  your  hand  into  the  dirt 
right  after  a  rotary  tiller  has  tilled  up  the  ground. 
It  feels  nice  and  fluffy.  Your  hand  goes  in  easily. 
But  the  soil  doesn't  stay  that  way.  It  settles. 
Clay  .wils  settle  hc  d.  Very  sandy  soils  may 
not  settle  hard  enough.  The  best  easily  obtain- 
able medium  to  correct  the  tilth  in  either  case 
is  peat  moss.  Spread  on  plenty  of  peat  moss  to 
do  the  Job  (guessing  is  good  enough)  and  as 
much  0-20-10  fertilizer  as  you  feel  you  can 
afford,  and  a  good  .sprinkling  of  ground  lime- 
stone; then  let  the  rotary  tiller  till  all  this  in. 
Now  wait  until  I  tell  you  what  to  do  next. 


Notice  I  have  not  been  saying  "topsoiP' 
and  "loam."  If  that's  what  you  already 
have  a  lot  of.  fine:  but  to  buy  it  you  have  to 
be  a  millionaire — and  most  of  it  is  bursting 
with  weeds.  Besides,  in  this  day  of  fan- 
tastic fertilizers,  the  good  nourishing  tilth 
which  I've  been  describing  is  all  that  you 
need. 

ISotice,  also,  that  I  am  not  attempting  here  to 
deal  u  ith  Deep  South  and  arid  desert  condi- 
tions, either  in  my  dates  or  in  my  lau  n  grasses, 
(ieneral  principles  are  good  all  orer.  But  if 
your  climatic  conditions  are  e.xtra special,  vou 
might  consult  your  county  agent.  Consult  him 
anyway. 

This  piece  is  not  in  the  May  issue  by  chance. 
This  is  the  time  to  start.  If  you're  building  up 
a  brand-new  lawn  from  bare  ground,  get 
ahead  with  your  good  grading  and  your  good 
tilth  while  I  speak  about  renovating.  Renova- 
tors remember  this:  you  are  renovating  be- 


LEI'S  KISS 

By  LUKE  ZILLES 

Let's  kiss  in  hay,  in  Dan 

(iriissli«>pp»T*.s  eve, 
that,  cock  o''  tilling  timothy, 

kicks  lii^h 
and  whirrs  away.  Luvc  help  us, 

lca\f  us  not, 
if  we  he  <|iiick  l<i  make  the 

(rrass  a  col 
and  on  our  hacks  regard  the 

wandering  sk}i . 

This  sweet's  a  clover,  yellow 
melilot 

the  tinkering  lH*e  takes  to  his 

lioiiev  -pot, 
hut  that  we  keep  no  more  than 

hullcrflv . 

Let's  kiss  in  hay. 

Ih-rc's  what  we  are,  and  that 

is  not  a  lot. 
Our  legs,  our  limherness  are 

all  we*>c  got 
In  kick  awhile  hv  the  hopper's 

antic  thigh; 
antl  since  they'll  mow  the  tall 

grass  l>y  and  hv  , 
and  lay  many  a  delicate  to  rot, 
let's  kiss  in  ha  v. 


cause  your  lawn,  primarily,  was  undernour- 
ished; partly,  perhaps,  because  it  wasn't 
smooth;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
planted  with  poor-quality  seed. 

Anyhow,  here  is  where  your  lawn  spiker 
comes  into  action,  if  you  have  already  done 
what  I  said  about  smoothing  out  the  wrinkles, 
ridges  and  depressions  in  your  old  lawn.  If 
your  lawn  is  hard,  as  most  lawns  are,  load  the 
tray  of  your  spiker  with  as  many  rocks  or 
sash  weights  or  anything  else  heavy  as  you 
need  to  make  your  spiker  really  dig  in.  Run 
the  spiker  both  ways  across  the  lawn  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Now  with  your  spreader 
(something  else  you  must  have),  give  your 
lawn  a  treatment  of  insecticide  like  chlordane 
in  dry  form  (follow  directions),  and  follow  this 
up  with  an  application,  also  dry,  of  10-6-4, 
the  10  being  nitrogen  from  the  fabulous  new 
urea-formaldehyde  compounds.  If  your  soil 
analysis  shows  acidity,  spread  on  ground 
limestone  too.  Then  water  all  these  things 
right  in  well,  unless  you  have  been  too  bright 
for  words  and  have  done  all  this  spreading 
right  before  a  good  rain. 

If  the  lawn  you're  renovating  is  really  an 
eyesore,  give  it  a  sowing  of  annual  rye-grass 


seed  right  along  with  the  fertilizer  and  the 
rest.  The  fresh  greensward  this  will  lay  out 
for  you  in  less  than  two  weeks  will  be  a  bless- 
ing for  both  you  and  your  lawn.  Mow  it  just 
as  you  would  a  regular  lawn  grass.  You're 
not  going  to  sow  your  permanent  new  grass 
seed  until  around  the  middle  of  August,  you 
know. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  maker  of  the  brand-new 
lawn  is  ready  to  sow  something.  He  sows  the 
same  annual  rye-grass  seed  and  gives  the  in- 
secticide treatment  Tve  just  described,  but 
nothing  else. 

The  insecticide  is  mainly  for  June-beetle 
grubs  (which  can  do  damage)  and  other 
appetizing  worms,  without  which  moles 
will  not  like  your  lawn. 

Now  the  weather  is  getting  warm  and  the 
weeds  are  beginning  to  come.  Let  them  come. 
This  is  not  a  permanent  lawn,  whether  brand- 
new  or  in  process  of  renovation;  it  is  just  a 
preliminary  lawn.  So  when  the  weeds  are  at 
their  worst  sometime  in  July,  give  them  the 
works  with  a  herbicide  or  herbicides  that  will 
hit  them  all,  from  dandelions  to  crab  grass, 
and  follow  directions .'  Hit  them  again  if  you 
have  to.  You  may  make  a  mess  of  your  pre- 
liminary lawn;  but  if  you  do,  make  a  quick 
new  sowing  of  annual  rye-grass  seed.  And 
don't  let  your  lawn  get  compacted.  Keep  after 
it  with  the  spiker. 

Now  it  is  getting  close  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  he  sowing  the  permanent  lawn-grass- 
seed,  sometime  between  the  fifteenth  of 
August  and  the  first  of  September.  I  myself 
am  not  a  mixture  man.  The  reason  for  mix- 
tures is  to  play  it  safe,  for  both  the  buyer  and 
the  seller.  If  one  grass  seed  in  the  mixture 
doesn't  do  well,  bi-cause  you  didn't  do  some- 
thing right,  then  there  are  others  in  the  mix- 
tiire  that  probably  will.  If  between  the  first 
of  May  and  seeding  time  in  August  I  thought 
1  had  done  everything  right,  I  would  sow 
Merion  blue-grass  seed  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  straight  Merion.  It  is  slow  to  ger- 
minate, but  when  you  get  a  stand  of  Merion 
and  treat  it  right,  your  lawn  troubles  are 
over.  1 1  is  a  beautiful  blue-green.  To  my  mind 
it  makes  the  loveliest  of  lawns,  both  to  look 
at  and  to  lie  down  on. 

Next  to  Merion,  for  me,  are  the  two  won- 
derful new  creeping  red  fescues,  Illahee  and 
I'ennlawn.  The  straight  seed  in  either  case. 
They  are  in  the  same  class  with  Merion  when 
it  comes  to  permanence  and  performance; 
and  if  you  have  a  little  lawn  shade,  they 
might  even  be  better. 

Most  all  grass  seed  comes  in  mixtures.  If 
you  decide  to  buy  a  mixture  you  will  have 
plenty  of  company.  But  do  me  a  favor,  and 
yourself:  if  you  do  buy  a  mixture,  at  least 
buy  one  with  a  lot  of  Merion  or  Illahee  or 
Pcnnlawn  in  it. 

So  mow  your  annual  rye  grass  as  close  as  you 
can,  give  the  ground  another  spiking,  and  sow 
your  seed  with  your  spreader.  Give  it  a  good  but 
gentle  watering  and  keep  it  mildly  moist  until 
it  becomes  a  turf.  And  give  it  a  fall  feeding  of 
5-10-10  for  good  luck.  Keep  it  mowed  to  I M". 
And  don't  let  any  leaves  lie  on  it  over  the  winter. 
Then  as  soon  as  you  can  spike  through  the  frost 
in  spring,  give  it  a  double  ration  of  10-6-4.  Dose 
it  with  your  insecticide  in  Aprd.  Give  it  a  single 
ration  of  10-6^  in  June.  Raise  the  cutting 
height  of  your  lawn  mower  to  2"  in  hot  weather, 
and  remember  that  the  more  often  you  mow,  the 
less  you'll  have  to  rake  up  the  cuttings  which 
can  cause  fungus  diseases  if  they  lie  too  thick 
and  heavy. 

If  all  goes  v»  ell,  you  won't  have  to  worry 
about  weeds.  But  mow  often.  Don't  water 
until  your  grass  shows  signs  of  droopiness^ 
but  then  water  way  down  deep.  Spike  it 
if  the  ground  gets  hard.  Feed  it  the  10-6-4 
in  March  and  June,  the  5-10-10  in  Sep- 
tember. Insecticide  it  in  April.  Mow  it 
often.  Uon't  water  until  .  .  .  oh,  I've  said 
that  aU  before!  END 
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This  is  no  place  for  "second-best". . . 


this  is  the  place  for  BEST  FOODS  f 

I  ifs  real  mayonnaise! )  ^ 


A  topping  of  Best  Foods® 
Mayonnaise  makes  a  special 
treat  of  individual  tomato 
aspic  rings  filled  with  shrimp. 
Best  Foods  adds  such  delicate 
flavor  and  creaminess, 
no  wonder  it's  America's 
favorite  mayonnaise. 


SHRIMP-TOMATO  RINGS! 


Soak  1  pkg.  unflavored  gelatin  in  '/J  cup 
tomato  juice.  To  lYz  cups  tomato  juice 
add  2  slices  onion,  1  tsp.  sugar,  1  tbsp 
lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper.  Simmer  five 
minutes.  Remove  onion.  Add  gelatin  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Pour  into  molds  and 
chill  until  firm.  Fill  with  shrimp  and  top 
with  Best  Foods.  Makes  six  Vi-cup  molds. 


Fresh-made  in  the  West. . .  Famous  for  whole  eggs 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


beautiful 
discovery! 


New!  Pond's  Moisture  Bas 

new  kind  of  greaseless  foundation  cream! 
^^brings  you  "night  cream"  moistiu'izing  under  your  make-up  all  day! 


Creates  an  all«day  "moisture  reserve" 

At  last  a  cream  that  goes  beyond  superficial  smooth- 
ing .  .  .  actually  controls  the  moisture  level  of 
your  skin  under  make-up.  At  the  same  time,  it  nor- 
malizes your  skin's  protective  chemistry  all  day. 

Prevents  under-make-up  dryout 

Protects  your  skin  against  wind  and  weather — 


the  drying  effects  of  make-up  itself!  Your  skin 
stays  soft  and  dewy  all  day. 

For  a  smooth,  no-shine  finish 

Pond's  Moisture  Base  is  greaseless.  Your  skin 
never  feels  sticky — your  make-up  never  streaks 
or  cakes.  Completely  transparent,  it  can't  conflict 
with  any  make-up  shade. 


For  a  lovelier  face,  smooth  on  fabulous  Ne!  |  'h 
Pond's  Moisture  Base  every  morning.  And  i 
course,  use  it  for  nighttime  moisturizing,  to 
At  your  favorite  beauty  counter  now. 


Pond's  Moisture  Baser; 

NEW  GREASELESS  UNDER-MAKE-UP  MOISTURIZl|  -jj 


•I 
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Too  high,  perhaps.  Everybody  in  school— my 
sorority  sisters,  his  fraternity  brothers— seemed 
to  thinic  he  and  I  were  the  ideal  couple.  No- 
body commented  on  our  difTerences. 

"By  nature  I'm  romantic  and,  I  guess  you 
might  say,  'artistic'  I'm  ambitious  too.  I  want 
Brady  and  the  children  and  myself  to  be  spe- 
cial and  out  of  the  ordinary.  Brady  is  satisfied 
with  our  present  circumstances,  his  present 
job  and  prospects,  our  present  house.  He 
doesn't  object  in  the  least  to  working  at  any 
old  thing  during  the  summer  to  tide  us  over. 
Last  year  he  sold  pots  and  pans  from  door  to 
door  and  got  a  boot  out  of  it;  the  previous 
year  he  put  in  the  summer  working  with  a 
construction  gang.  I  was  ashamed  to  have  the 
neighbors  see  him  coming  home  in  his  greasy, 
grimy  coveralls.  Brady  just  laughed  at  me.  He 
has  no  dreams  of  bettering  or  improving  him- 
self and  no  patience  with  my  dreams. 

"I  like  books  and  music  and  painting.  I 
would  enjoy  concerts  and  the  theater  if  I  had  a 
chance  to  go.  I  devour  books  from  the  public 
library  and  for  a  long  while  I  tried  reading 
aloud  to  Brady.  He  so  consistently  went  to 
sleep  that  at  last  I  gave  up  the  effort.  I  now 
satisfy  myself  by  reading  to  the  children;  ridic- 
ulous as  it  may  seem,  Brady  opposes  our  read- 
ing sessions  and  he  literally  hates  the  library. 

"One  time  in  the  car  he  became  so  enraged 
he  threw  into  the  middle  of  the  highway  an 
armful  of  library  books  I  was  returning.  The 
tratlic  was  too  heavy  for  us  to  stop  and  the 
books  were  lost.  I  cried  and  so  did  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  frightened  by  the  scene.  Brady 
made  no  apology,  but  I  suppose  he  was  sorry. 
Anyhow,  he  gave  me  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
missing  books.  I  made  excuses  to  the  library, 
but  I  felt  so  guilty  that  it  was  months  before 
I  really  enjoyed  going  back  there. 

"Not  long  after  he  threw  away  the  books, 
we  staged  a  battle  because  I  wanted  to  take 
the  twins  to  an  exhibition  of  Van  Gogh 
paintings.  He  would  neither  drive  us  to  the 
museum  nor  allow  me  and  the  youngsters  to 
travel  on  the  bus.  He  contended  that  looking 
at  masterpieces  was  too  sissy  an  occupation 
for  young  Joe.  When  I  pointed  out  that  he  had 
once  taken  Ann  as  well  as  Joe  to  a  boxing 
match,  he  left  the  house.  He  slammed  the  door 
so  hard  one  of  the  hinges  had  to  be  repaired. 

"About  a  year  ago,  I  joined  the  neighbor- 
hood literary  club.  Brady  is  terribly  antagonis- 
tic to  the  club,  which  meets  only  once  a  week 
and  scarcely  ever  interferes  with  my  house- 
work. I  loathe  keeping  house,  but  with  system 
and  organization  I've  almost  defeated  it.  I 
whiz  through  most  of  my  major  tasks  by  noon. 
If  the  ironing  and  mending  pile  up,  I  get  them 
done  at  night.  Although  Brady  can't  honestly 
complain  of  neglect,  he  sulks  whenever  I'm 
busy  with  club  activities.  I've  been  obliged  to 
miss  numerous  meetings.  Club  night  is  his 
favorite  evening'  for  being  extra  late  coming 
home. 

Despite  the  obstacles,  I've  written  six  short 
stories  and  nine  poems.  Someday  I  would  like 
to  write  commercially— my  fellow  club  mem- 
bers say  I  have  talent— and  ease  a  little  of  our 
financial  pain.  Brady  won't  listen  when  I  try 
to  talk  about  my  ambitions  and  he  stubbornly 
refuses  to  glance  at  a  single  line  of  mine.  Yet 
I  know  he  would  welcome  a  second  source  of 
income.  I  worked  for  three  years  after  our 
marriage  and  he  didn't  mind  in  the  least.  Now 
that  our  youngsters  are  almost  old  enough  for 
kindergarten,  he  is  urging  me  to  finish  college, 
earn  my  degree  and  qualify  as  a  teacher.  I 
don't  want  to  teach  now  or  ever.  Brady's  in- 
difference to  the  writing  goal  I've  set  myself 
and  his  lack  of  confidence  in  my  ability  have 
hurt  me  deeply. 

"For  a  long  while  I  knocked  myself  out 
attempting  to  share  his  interests.  All  that 
Brady  cares  for  in  this  world,  except  for  the 
children,  is  sports.  The  sports  pages  of  news- 
papers, sports  on  television  and  radio,  football 
games,  basketball  games,  baseball  games, 
track  meets.  He  and  his  friends  shoot  movies 
of  sports  events  and  then  pore  over  and 
analyze  the  films  for  endless  hours.  Three  years 
ago  we  turned  our  living  room  into  a  projec- 
tion room.  I  was  willing  to  watch  the  uninter- 
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esting  movies,  but  I  wasn't  wanted  at  the 
gatherings.  I  was  driven  into  sitting  out  those 
evenings  in  our  bedroom.  If  I  played  my  hi-fi 
to  pass  the  time  I  was  immediately  shushed 
and  told  the  noise  was  disturbing.  Some  while 
ago  the  projection  room  was  transferred  to 
the  apartment  of  a  bachelor  teacher  who  is  a 
member  of  Brady's  car  pool.  That  move  was 
certainly  a  relief  to  me. 

"Back  when  I  was  growing  up,  my  parents 
and  I  used  to  sit  over  the  dinner  table  and  dis- 
cuss everything  under  the  sun.  History,  art, 
politics.  I  was  an  only  child  and  we  three  were 
very  close.  Brady  is  close  to  his  family,  too, 
but  he  and  his  folks  don't  talk  about  anything 
of  consequence.  When  I  press  Brady  for  an 
opinion  on  a  public  issue,  a  judgment  of 
literature  or  music,  political  controversy,  he 
hangs  his  head  and  mutters  that  I  should  con- 
sult somebody  expert.  He  won't  even  talk 
about  methods  of  child  rearing,  although  I 
know  he  doesn't  agree  with  all  my  methods  in 
bringing  up  our  youngsters. 

"Looking  back,  I  can  realize  that  he  and  I 
were  far  too  inexperienced  to  marry.  I  was 
carried  away  by  his  campus  reputation,  his 
good  looks  and  popularity.  Even  on  our  first 
date,  I  now  believe,  an  older,  wiser  person 
might  have  seen  the  signs  of  trouble  ahead. 
Brady  took  me  to  a  fraternity  dance  and  un- 
ceremoniously abandoned  me  at  the  door.  He 
spent  the  evening  rehashing  the  afternoon's 
football  game  while  I  danced  with  other  peo- 
ple, embarrassed  to  tears.  It  was  months  be- 
fore I  forgave  him.  We  then  became  engaged. 
He  would  telephone  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
convince  me  he  loved  me,  but  then  he  would 
turn  around  and  break  a  date  without  ex- 
planation, convince  me  that  he  was  untrust- 
worthy and  unreliable.  Our  engagement  was 
called  off  several  times. 

"I  doubt  we  would  have  married  except  for 
my  father's  sudden  death  a  few  weeks  before 
my  eighteenth  birthday.  My  grieving  mother 
had  a  horror  of  being  the  kind  of  widow  who 
hangs  onto  a  daughter.  She  virtually  swept 
Brady  and  me  into  marriage.  After  my  father 
died  we  had  a  wedding,  with  200  guests,  which 
she  managed  almost  singlehanded. 

"At  the  last  moment,  I  remember,  I 
panicked.  On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  I 
still  hadn't  chosen  between  navy  or  red  shoes 
for  my  going-away  outfit.  My  inability  to  de- 
cide between  the  shoes  became  so  all-impor- 
tant in  my  mind  I  declared  I  wouldn't  marry. 
Mother  rushed  to  the  shop  in  a  taxi  and  came 
back  with  both  pairs  of  shoes.  The  blue  and 
the  red.  She  also  brought  Brady  with  her  and 
that  was  that 

"From  the  very  beginning  our  marriage  was 
a  disillusionment  to  me.  I  took  sex-education 
courses  in  college,  so  my  first  experience  didn't 
come  as  a  shock.  Brady  was  gentle  and  con- 
siderate, but  I  got  little  pleasure  from  our 
love-making.  Even  now  I  find  little  joy  in  sex. 
Maybe  it  is  because  Brady  doesn't  seem  ar- 
dent and  romantic  to  me.  Or  maybe  it  is  be- 
cause I  counted  too  much  on  having  a  strong, 
dependable  husband. 

"During  our  first  year  together  I  threw 
everything  I  had  into  being  a  good  wife.  I 
dropped  out  of  college  and  went  to  work  so 
Brady  could  graduate.  His  scholastic  schedule 
was  light  and  he  took  a  part-time  job  in  a 
filling  station,  but  he  quickly  lost  it.  He  blamed 
the  burden  of  his  studies,  which  was  ridicu- 
lous. The  truth  is  that  Brady  isn't  a  student. 
I  helped  him  study  in  my  off  hours,  but  he  was 
always  slipping  out  of  the  tutoring  sessions 
or  else  going  to  sleep. 

"During  that  period  when  we  were  barely 
scraping  by  on  my  earnings,  plus  what  he  re- 
ceived from  an  athletic  scholarship,  Brady 
didn't  scrimp  on  anything  he  wanted  in  the 
way  of  clothes.  I'm  almost  sure  his  mother 
was  giving  him  money,  though  he  wouldn't 
admit  it.  I  inherited  my  father's  automobile, 
but  Brady  took  possession  of  it.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  pick  me  up  every  evening  after  work. 
More  than  once  he  left  me  stranded  while  he 
went  skylarking.  On  one  occasion  I  waited 
two  hours  on  a  street  corner  in  a  driving  rain 
and  then  I  caught  a  bus.  When  I  reached  our 
apartment,  drenched  to  the  skin,  Brady  was 
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cozily  talking  football  with  half  a  dozen  team- 
mates he'd  collected  in  the  car.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  about  me. 

"After  the  crowd  left  I  blew  my  stack  and 
made  some  cutting  remarks  about  the  actual 
ownership  of  the  automobile.  Brady  got  so 
mad  he  carried  me  bodily  to  the  car,  shoved 
me  under  the  wheel  and  then  tossed  in  an  arm- 
load of  my  clothes.  He  ordered  me  to  drive 
home  to  my  mother  in  my  automobile.  I  was 
ashamed  of  what  everybody  in  the  neighbor- 
hood would  think,  but  mad  enough  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  Mother  persuaded  me  to  re- 
turn to  Brady  that  same  night. 

"I've  sometimes  wondered  what  would  have 
happened  if  she  had  let  me  stay  on  with  her. 
Brady  and  I  had  many  other  quarrels,  but  I 
never  again  saw  my  way  clear  to  leave  him.  He 
received  a  knee  injury  in  his  senior  year  that 
ended  his  college  football  career  and  the 
hopes  he  had  of  joining  a  pro  team.  I  was  just 
as  glad.  Not  glad  that  Brady  was  hurt,  of 
course,  but  glad  that  in  the  future  he  would  be 


MARRIAGE  IN  THE 
CORNERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Herodotus  relates  that  once  a  year 
all  the  marriageable  Babylonian  girls 
were  brought  together.  The  handsome 
ones  were  sold  to  prospective  hus- 
bands, and  the  money  so  collected  was 
given  to  the  ugly  ones  as  a  dowry,  so 
that  they,  too,  might  be  wedded. 

The  Maori  believe  that  the  moon  is  the 
permanent  husband  of  all  women.  To 
them  the  marriage  of  man  and  woman 
is  of  no  particular  account  because  the 
true  husband  is  the  moon;  man  plays 
no  important  part  in  reproduction. 

On  the  borders  of  Tibet  some  women 
are  flourishing  under  the  attention  of 
four  husbands,  one  for  each  season  of 
the  year,  because  the  hillmen  are  too 
poor  to  afford  the  expense  of  a  full- 
time  wife. 

According  to  Fijian  beliefs,  he  who 
died  wifeless  was  stopped  by  the  god 
Nangganangga  on  the  road  to  Para- 
dise and  smashed  to  atoms. 
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doing  something  more  dignified  than  playing 
professional  football. 

"By  the  time  the  twins  were  born  Brady  was 
graduated  and  teaching  and  I  was  able  to  quit 
my  job.  Brady  is  devoted  to  the  youngsters 
and  they  need  him.  I'm  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  divorce,  although  my  existence  seems 
meaningless  and  empty.  I  do  wish  our  riiar- 
riage  could  be  more  satisfying  to  us  both." 

Brady  Tells  His  Side: 

"I  hate  to  be  disappointing  to  my  wife," 
said  twenty-eight-year-old  Brady,  who  diun't 
sound  as  though  he  meant  it.  Medium  in 
stature,  he  was  so  well  co-ordinated  and  mus- 
cular he  conveyed  the  impression  of  being  a 
much  larger  man.  "Apparently  I  just  can't  keep 
from  disappointing  Amy.  Whatever  I  do  or 
whatever  I  say  to  her  I'm  likely  to  find  myself 
up  the  creek  without  a  paddle.  Half  the  time 
I  have  no  idea  what  I've  done  wrong. 

"Last  night  I  guess  I  could  have  turned  up 
earlier  for  dinner,  but  I  was  chewing  the  fat 
with  a  few  friends,  discussing  school  football 
prospects  for  next  year.  This  past  year  we  were 
lousy.  No  talent.  Now  there  is  one  particular 
kid— a  transfer  and  a  natural  athlete— I  hope 
to  build  next  season's  team  around.  So  far  he 
has  refused  to  commit  himself  Says  he  needs 
to  work  in  a  grocery  store  on  Saturdays,  wants 
the  balance  of  his  time  to  study,  and  hasn't  a 
grain  of  school  spirit.  My  friends  and  I  were 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  show  this  kid  he 
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might  be  throwing  away  the  chance  of  a  big 
future.  Unless  all  of  us  are  mistaken,  he  is  col- 
lege material,  very  probably  All-American 
caliber.  His  folks  aren't  able  to  finance  a  col- 
lege education  for  him  and  he  is  a  shoo-in  for 
an  athletic  scholarship  at  any  top  Western 
university. 

"What  with  this  and  that,  our  conference 
last  night  dragged  on  longer  than  I  antici- 
pated. Maybe  I  should  have  telephoned  Amy 
and  told  her  I  would  be  delayed,  but  she  would 
have  given  me  an  argument  and  I  would  have 
looked  foolish.  The  fellows  I  was  with  aren't 
always  excusing  themselves  to  telephone  their 
wives.  Harry,  the  bachelor  of  our  group  and  a 
great  kidder,  often  remarks  that  all  of  us  are 
free,  white  and  over  twenty-one.  He  is  always 
on  the  lookout  to  see  if  anybody  is  tripping 
over  apron  strings. 

Amy  doesn't  care  for  Harry  or  any  of  my 
other  associates.  She  says  they're  crude,  dumb, 
loud.  On  Sunday  afternoons  I  used  to  invite 
the  gang  in  to  study  the  play-by-play  movies 
we  take  at  our  own  and  other  schools,  but  in- 
variably she  blew  up  a  storm  with  her  hi-fi. 
She  played  the  machine  at  top  volume  in  the 
bedroom  until  the  fellows  felt  so  unwelcome 
that  we  transferred  our  meetings  to  Harry's 
apartment. 

"Amy  simply  won't  ladmit  that  coaching 
football  and  coaching  basketball  and  running 
our  track  meets  in  the  spring  is  my  livelihood. 
It's  true  I'm  entered  on  the  school  rolls  as  a 
biology  instructor,  but  if  I  flopped  as  a  coach, 
if  I  had  too  many  losing  teams,  there  would  be 
another  biology  instructor.  Amy  would  prefer 
to  have  me  teaching  social  science,  English  or 
music,  regardless  of  the  fact  I  have  no  skills  in 
those  fields.  Every  evening  when  I  step  in  my 
door  I'm  greeted  with  a  blast  of  concert  or 
operatic  music.  For  years  Amy  has  been  try- 
ing to  educate  me  out  of  my  lowbrow  taste 
for  pop  tunes,  just  as  she  has  tried  to  educate 
me  in  the  long-hair  literature  she  and  her 
friends  favor.  It's  a  waste  of  time. 

"I'm  just  not  a  reader  and  when  it  comes  to 
putting  my  own  ideas  into  words  I  also  draw  a 
blank.  My  vocabulary  has  always  been  poor. 
Way  back  in  high  school  my  counselor  told 
me  I  was  the  'physical  type'  and  he  was  right. 
I  had  a  college  athletic  scholarship  awaiting 
me,  but  for  quite  a  while  it  was  touch-and-go 
with  the  language  and  English  requirements 
necessary  for  a  high-school  diploma.  I  failed 
in  French,  I  tackled  German  and  failed  in  that; 
then  1  tried  and  failed  in  Spanish.  By  repeating 
Spanish  in  summer  school  I  finally  squeaked 
through.  And  I  was  allowed  to  enroll  in  college 
with  an  'incomplete'  in  English. 

"This  doesn't  mean  I  was  or  am  a  dummy. 
I  was  better  than  average  in  math  and  shop— 
I  can  repair  any  mechanical  gadget  in  our 
house  that  goes  on  the  blink — and  it's  a  snap 
for  me  to  understand  the  rules  and  strategy  of 
any  game,  antique  or  modern.  Unless  I'm  par- 
ticipating in  some  athletic  sport  or  watching  a 
sport  or  thinking  along  those  lines,  I  get  bored 
and  sleepy.  If  I'm  bored  I  can  go  to  sleep  in 
fifteen  seconds.  I  often  do.  Athletics  has  always 
been  the  thing  with  me,  the  big  thing,  the  only 
thing.  My  father  died  when  I  was  three  years 
old — my  four  sisters  were  considerably  older — 
but  at  the  age  of  twelve  I  found  another  hero. 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  Scoutmaster  who  ran  a 
boys'  camp — for  six  years  I  gave  him  a  hand 
every  summer — and  he  encouraged  me  to  seek 
a  future  in  athletics.  Except  for  his  aid  and  ad- 
vice, I  doubt  I  would  have  made  it  to  college. 

"Without  Amy's  help,  although  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  admit  it,  I'm  darn  sure  I  wouldn't 
have  managed  to  get  a  degree.  After  our  mar- 
riage she  held  a  full-time  job— my  athletic 
scholarship  covered  only  tuition,  board  and 
books— and  she  worked  just  as  hard  in  her 
off  hours  to  shove  me  through  my  exams. 
Kinetics,  a  course  which  involved  memoriz- 
ing the  names  of  all  the  muscles  and  their  func- 
tions and  motions,  was  a  nightmare  to  us  both. 
In  those  days  Amy  used  to  get  so  angry  she 
would  break  down  and  cry.  She  thought  and 
said  I  was  brainless  at  books.  She  thought  I 
ought  to  hold  a  steady  part-time  job  so  we 
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could  get  ahead.  But  when  I  got  mad  at  my 
boss,  which  happened  frequently,  I  usually 
quit.  I  guess  I  knew  I  could  always  fall  back 
on  my  mother  in  a  financial  bind. 

"Because  I  was  the  baby  of  the  family, 
mother  spoiled  me.  She  liked  it  and  I  liked  it. 
If  I  needed  five  or  ten  dollars  she  hired  me  to 
weed  her  garden  or  wash  her  car,  and  if  I  for- 
got the  weeding  or  the  car  washing  nothing 
was  ever  said.  Mother  was  delighted  at  my 
marriage  and  took  Amy's  side  in  most  of  our 
fights.  We  don't  fight  much  now,  but  we  did  in 
the  beginning.  Now  when  Amy  makes  me  sore, 
I  shut  my  mouth  and  go  off  somewhere. 

"Nearly  all  of  our  early  fights  concerned 
why  I  didn't  study  more  and  work  harder. 
Then,  too.  Amy  opposed  my  ambition  to  be- 
come a  pro  football  player.  In  the  last  out-of- 
town  game  of  my  senior  year  I  tore  the  liga- 
ments in  my  left  knee  and  then  she  and  I  didn't 
need  to  quarrel  any  more  over  pro  football. 
My  knee  healed  O.K.,  but  the  ligaments  were 
weakened;  anyhow,  my  days  of  active  compe- 
tition in  football  were  finished  in  the  second 
quarter  of  that  particular  game.  During  the  six 
weeks  I  was  hospitalized  Amy  tried  to  be 
sympathetic,  but  I  wondered  whether  her 
sympathy  was  genuine. 

"Amy  talks  a  lot  about  her  feelings,  much 
more  than  I  do,  but  most  of  her  feelings 
baffle  mc.  She  and  1  have  always  had  dilli- 
cultics  about  sex.  She  is  such  a  soft-looking, 
pretty  girl  that  she  strikes  people  as  unusually 
responsive  and  loving.  The  fact  is  she  is  un- 
willing to  make  love  except  at  times  she  is  what 
she  calls  "in  love.'  When  she  is  angry  at  some- 
thing I've  done  or  haven't  done  she  slops  being 
'in  love'  and  won't  let  me  touch  her.  When 
she  refuses  me,  I  go  out  and  get  some  exercise 
and  ordinarily  am  able  to  forget  my  troubles. 

"Still  and  all,  it  has  been  nearly  three 
months  since  Amy  and  I  have  shared  the  same 
bed.  My  hunch  is  she  is  mad  because  of  my 
being  away  from  home  so  much  recently.  Or 
aybe  she  is  brooding  because  I  just  can't 
force  myself  to  read  the  gloomy  stuff  she  writes 
ind  reads.  I  notice  that  she  is  usually  harder 
an  both  me  and  the  kids  when  summer  ap- 
Toaches  than  she  is  during  the  rest  of  the 
;hool  year.  Every  spring  she  begins  to  clamor 
'or  us  to  take  a  vacation.  We  can't  afford  a 
acation. 

"Both  of  us  let  money  slip  through  our 
ingers  and  by  June  we're  usually  dead  broke, 
^my  hates  the  summer  jobs  I  take— she  calls 
he  work  menial — but  summer  checks  are 
lecessary  in  our  setup.  I'll  never  set  the  river 
n  fire  financially.  It  would  relieve  my  mind 
onsiderably  if  she  would  get  her  teaching 
redentials.  There  is  a  college  in  our  com- 
lunity  and  I  would  gladly  sit  with  the  young- 
ers  while  she  goes  to  night  classes;  she  could 
ike  courses  in  short-story  writing.  I  think  the 
utlet  would  do  her  good. 
"Amy  is  a  dynamo  of  energy.  She  could 
isily  handle  part-time  college  while  she  runs 
ur  home.  She  is  a  wonderful  mother,  a  first- 
ass  cook  and  a  good  enough  housekeeper  to 
it  anybody  with  common  sense.  Not  that 
le  pleases  herself.  In  my  belief  she  races  her 
Otors  too  hard  in  chasing  dirt  and  worries 

0  much  about  keeping  up  with  the  neighbors' 
idards.  Only  a  week  ago  I  caught  her  wash- 
madly  at  midnight  and  then  sneaking  the 

ndry  off  the  line  just  after  the  sun  came  up. 
'1  wish  Amy  could  be  more  loving  and  re- 
ed. But  my  friends  tell  me  most  women  are 
ise,  dissatisfied  and  nervous.  I  imagine  I'm 
ibably  no  worse  off  than  the  average  mar- 
man.  But  if  you  tell  me  there  is  a  way  to 
Ip  my  marriage,  I'll  sure  try  to  follow  your 
ice." 

e  Marriage  Counselor  Says: 

'Amy  and  Brady  were  miles  apart  emotion- 
when  they  sought  our  advice.  The  two  were 
hlessly,  although  unknowingly,  engaged  in 
•  ring  down  each  other's  personalities;  they 
^re  destroying  each  other's  confidence  in 
Ivate  worlds.  Brady  absented  himself  from 

1  ne  without  explanation,  found  his  compan- 
i"  ship  w  ith  friends  who  were  scornful  of  wom- 
« >  foibles,  lived  almost  entirely  in  a  world 
c  ,weat  and  sports. 

W  hen  home,  he  devoted  himself  almost 
e  lusively  to  the  children  and  to  sleeping  and 
ng.  Such  attention  as  he  gave  Amy  was 
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confined  to  scolding  and  to  jeering  at  her  in- 
terest in  the  arts. 

"Her  treatment  of  him  invited  this  response. 
Each  day  she  showed  Brady,  sometimes 
subtly,  sometimes  openly,  how  little  she 
valued  his  modest  successes  in  his  chosen  field, 
how  little  she  respected  his  type  of  intelligence! 
It  was  no  wonder  he  stopped  listening  to  her. 
Though  she  never  described  him  to  his  face  as  a 
dumbbell,  Brady  got  the  general  idea.  And 
her  evangelism  for  the  arts  was  patronizing 
rather  than  persuasive.  Reading  aloud  from 
Proust  and  Dylan  Thomas  did  not  convince 
Brady  that  he  wanted  to  be  introduced  to 
good  literature.  After  a  boyhood's  joy  in  pop 
tunes,  a  hi-fi  recording  of  Schoenberg's 
atonality  did  not  whet  his  appetite  for  serious 
music. 

"Brady  had  more  need  than  the  average 
man  to  appear  as  the  dominant  male  in  his 
own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  others.  As  is  some- 
times the  case  where  the  father  of  a  family  dis- 
appears early  from  the  scene— Brady  was  only 
three  when  his  father  died— he  grew  up  with 
secret  doubts  of  himself  and  his  masculinity. 
For  years  there  was  no  man  on  his  horizon 
for  him  to  emulate.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
seized  happily  upon  a  scoutmaster  for  his 
model,  picked  a  strenuous  masculine  career  to 
pursue— professional  football  playing.  He  was 
one  of  those  small  boys  who  sent  away  cou- 
pons and  coins  for  all  kinds  of  muscle- 
strengthening  devices. 
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"When  Amy  and  Brady  met  in  college  she 
was  deceived  by  his  fagade  into  believing  she 
had  chosen  a  strong  man.  Even  before  the  mar- 
riage, however,  she  discovered  Brady  was 
happy-go-lucky,  irresponsible,  boyishly  will- 
ing to  be  financially  dependent  on  handouts 
from  his  hard-working  mother.  An  avowed 
daddy's  girl,  she  quickly  became  unsure  of  her 
choice.  Inarticulate,  indecisive,  Brady  bore 
small  resemblance  to  her  professional,  highly 
articulate  father. 

"Why  Amy's  mother,  tragically  widowed, 
saw  fit  to  rush  the  young  people  into  an 
elaborate  wedding  is  a  puzzle  I  can't  unravel. 
Sometimes  grief  drives  people  into  frenzies  of 
unaccountable,  ill-conceived  action.  There  is 
no  question  that  Amy  and  Brady  were  imma- 
ture and  unprepared  for  marriage.  Ideally 
speaking,  they  weren't  too  well  matched.  Later 
in  their  lives,  it  seems  possible,  they  might 
have  chosen  to  marry  persons  more  similar  to 
themselves  in  disposition,  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions. In  marriage  counseling,  we  don't  expect 
the  ideal.  Amy  and  Brady  thought  it  worth 
while  to  stick  with  marriage  for  their  chil- 
dren's sake. 

"My  assignment  was  to  help  them  develop 
a  feeling  of  closeness,  mutual  consideration 
and  understanding  with  the  hope  they  would 
be  enabled  to  enter  and  enjoy  each  other's 
private  worlds  and  thus  extend  the  limits  of 
their  own  personalities.  Most  of  my  work  was 
done  with  Amy.  Brady  was  suspicious  of 
counseling;  frankly,  he  feared  he  might  some- 
how be  maneuvered  into  changing  and  im- 
proving himself  against  his  will.  Not  that  he 
objected  to  change  per  se.  Indeed,  when  one  of 
our  psychological  tests  indicated  he  was  low 


on  sympathy  and  cordiality,  he  asked  to  re- 
(»eat  the  test  so  he  could  raise  his  score! 
And  when  it  was  established  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  for  him  to  telephone  news  of  his 
daily  plans  to  Amy  would  not  be  unmanly  but 
was  only  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  he  began 
to  let  her  know  when  he  would  be  late.  Sub- 
sequently he  reported  that  his  masculine 
friends,  including  the  bachelor,  scarcely  no- 
ticed this  small  change  in  his  habits.  Amy 
made  small  alterations  in  her  habits;  she  saw 
to  it  that  the  hi-fi  was  silent  when  Brady 
walked  in. 

"Although  Amy  wasn't  aware  of  it,  she,  too, 
lacked  self-confidence.  Indeed,  she  showed 
her  unsureness  by  her  attitude  toward  Brady. 
With  her  criticisms  she  was,  in  effect,  attack- 
ing herself  and  tacitly  declaring,  'Only  a  dope 
like  me  would  have  married  a  dope  like 
Brady.' 

Amy  grew  up  under  the  anxious  eyes  of 
parents  who  expected  top  performance  at  all 
times.  She  dreaded  to  fail  in  any  field.  When 
Brady  urged  her  to  enroll  in  evening  college 
classes,  including  writing  courses,  she  rebuffed 
his  kindly  meant  suggestion;  she  was  afraid 
to  have  her  literary  talent  put  to  the  test.  She 
had  never  submitted  anything  she  wrote  to  a 
commercial  market.  The  neighborhood  liter- 
ary club  to  which  she  belonged  was  composed 
of  a  dozen  members  who  got  together  to 
praise  one  another.  Amy's  approach  to  writing 
wasn't  realistic. 

"Her  approach  to  housework  was  also  un- 
realistic. She  pushed  too  hard  and  increased 
her  dislike  of  scrubbing,  dusting,  vacuuming. 
It  was  foolish  of  her  to  wash  and  iron  late  at 
night  and  exhaust  her  strength  when  such 
activity  was  unnecessary.  It  was  foolish  of  her 
to  be  simultaneously  fearful  of  her  neighbors' 
opinions  and  yet  profess  her  mental  superior- 
ity to  them. 

"Amy  was  an  intellectual  snob.  If  she  were 
ever  to  become  a  writer  in  the  future,  it  was 
suggested  to  her,  she  would  profit  by  under- 
standing the  people  she  lived  among  as  well  as 
understanding  her  husband  better.  Amy 
longed  to  be  somebody  with  a  capital  S. 
After  a  good  many  consultations,  she  finally 
came  to  understand  that  she  had  value  as  a 
wife  and  mother  and  that  fulfilling  these  func- 
tions to  the  best  of  her  ability  made  her  Some- 
body. When  Amy  began  to  value  her  own 
present  worth  instead  of  envisioning  herself  as 
a  celebrated  author  of  the  future,  she  was  able 
to  value  Brady's  virtues  and  to  overlook  his 
failings. 

"This  isn't  to  say  that  she  turned  into  a 
sports  fan.  But  she  lost  her  contempt  for 
Brady's  line  of  work  and  began  to  enjoy  male 
humor.  She  even  read  with  pleasure  Red 
Smith,  the  sportsmen's  favorite  diarist  and 
teller  of  tall  stories.  When  Brady  felt  welcome 
in  his  home,  he  spent  more  time  there.  After 
Amy  heard  a  few  spontaneous,  uncensored 
reports  about  the  boys  on  the  home  team  she 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  Brady's  peculiar 
problems  as  a  coach.  Because  of  the  couple's 
lack  of  real  companionship,  their  sexual  rela- 
tionship had  been  unsatisfactory.  Amy  de- 
cided that  with  her  background  as  an  only 
child  she  had  expected  the  flatteries  and  little 
attentions  of  courtship  would  continue  through 
marriage  years.  At  last  she  learned  to  respect 
Brady  and  when  she  put  away  her  childish 
dreams  of  big  romance,  the  two  of  them 
achieved  a  satisfactory  sexual  relationship. 

"On  the  practical  side,  they  were  helped  to 
work  out  a  more  sensible  financial  budget.  Too 
much  of  their  income  was  being  frittered  away 
on  clothes  and  costly  knickknacks.  In  their 
case  a  strict  budget  was  a  necessity;  Brady 
was  on  a  ten-months  pay  schedule.  Once  the 
budget  was  established — they  stuck  to  it 
faithfully— they  were  able  to  take  the  summer 
vacation  both  badly  needed. 

"The  vacation  perhaps  wasn't  the  glamor- 
ous vacation  of  Amy's  oversized  imagination. 
But  she  and  the  twins  had  a  fine  time  and  ac- 
quired a  glowing  sun  tan.  And  on  the  holiday 
she  and  Brady  grew  closer.  So  close  that  Amy 
now  understands  and  is  ruefully  resigned  to 
the  fact  that  she  married  a  man  who  is  unlikely 
ever  to  read  anything  she  ever  writes." 

Editors'  Note:  This  case  history  was  compiled  and 
coudensed  from  actual  records  by 
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Wild  new  brilliance  at  your  lip 


stays  bright 
there's  more 


longer  because 
color  in  it! 


Nothing  timid  or  tame  about  it:  brilliant  new  Cutex  Sheer  Lanolin 
Lipstick  brings  more  beautiful  color  than  ever  to  your  lips . . .  color 
that  sfm/s  bright  and  glowing,  keeps  its  fresh  just-put-on  look  .  . . 
long  after  other  lipsticks  fade  away,  change  color,  go  flat,  dim,  (hdl! 
The  secret?  Exclusively  Cutex.  Cutex  puts  more  actual  coloring 


into  every  lipstick  ...  to  put  more  stay-irigh  t  color  into  every  shade ! 
From  the  softest,  palest,  lightest  pink  to  the  wildest,  richest,  ripest 
red  .  .  .  there's  nothing  more  exciting,  more  alive,  more  beautiful  on 
you  than  Cutex  Sheer  Lanolin  Lipstick.  Don't  do  without  it  one 
minute  more !  Ojily  79c  plus  tax. 
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TELL  ME  DOCTOR 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  38 


helped  Mrs.  Weller  regain  the  control  she  had 
come  close  to  losing. 

"Well,  yes.  Doctor,  if  it  conies  to  that.  But 
first  — I  did  get  a  wild,  fantastic  hope.  The 
other  day  I  read  a  paragraph  in  a  health  maga- 
zine in  my  dentist's  office.  It  said  there  is  an 
operation  now  to  repair  tubes  in  women  who 
have  been  sterilized.  If  there  is  any  chance  in 
the  world  that  I  couki  have  a  baby  that  would 
be  my  own  and  Phil's,  that  is  what  1  want.  But 
of  course  1  wouldn't  want  to  have  another 
tubal  pregnancy.  And  above  all,  1  wouldn't 
want  to  bring  some  poor  little  blighted  crea- 
ture into  the  world.  That  is  why  I  thought  you 
ought  to  know  the  whole  story.  I  warned  you 
that  my  problem  is  complicated!" 

"These  cases  are  seldom  simple,  Mrs.  Wel- 
ler. Doctor  Colt  would  not  have  sterilized  you 
unless  he  had  sincerely  believed  there  were 
urgent  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  can  see  that 
you  have  taken  some  mighty  tough  blows  with 
a  wonderful  spirit.  Nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  be  able  to  help  you  solve  your 
problem.  Let's  break  it  down.  Maybe  it  won't 
seem  so  complicated  then. 

"To  your  tirst  question,  the  answer  is  that 
|for  some  time  now  we  have  indeed  been  able 
!to  make  a  number  of  sterilized  women  fertile 
jagain  through  surgery.  Under  certain  circum- 
tances,  that  is. 

"Let's  leave  that  for  the  time  being,  and  go 
on  to  the  possibility  of  another  tubal  preg- 
lancy  and  another  blighted  embryo.  1  agree 
hat  almost  any  doctor  might  very  well  have 
considered,  a  few  years  ago,  that  this  combina- 
ion  called  for  prevention  of  further  pregnan- 
;ics.  We  know  now,  however,  that  a  large  per- 
lentage  of  women  who  become  pregnant  again 
ifter  a  tubal  pregnancy  have  a  normal  experi- 
■nce  in  every  way.  If  they  have  previously  had 
lormal  pregnancies,  their  chances  for  further 
lormal  ones  are  increased  materially. 

"Another  thing  we  have  learned  is  that  a 
ilighted  embryo  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that 
he  ov  um  was  defective  at  the  start  of  the  preg- 
ancy.  That  was  what  bothered  you  particu- 
irly,  wasn't  it?"  Mrs.  Weller  nodded,  her  eyes 
ery  bright.  "Too,  a  normal  embryo  may  be 
lighted  accidentally— by  something  like  an 
it'cctious  disease  sulVered  by  the  mother  in 
jry  early  months  of  pregnancy.  When  the 
Hither  is  generally  healthy,  and  there  has  been 

0  family  history  of  abnormal  births,  the 
,  iance  of  a  recurrence  is  very  small  indeed. 
.  Iiat  I  am  principally  wondering  about  is  the 

son  for  the  tubal  pregnancy.  It  might  ac- 
unt  for  the  blighted  embryo  too.  Why,  1 
can,  the  fertilized  ovum  remained  in  the 
llopian  tube,  instead  of  passing  on  down  to 
le  uterus  and  growing  there.  Have  you  ever 
d  infected  tubes'?  Any  trouble  with  your 
St  two  childbirths?  Or  afterward?" 

As  I  told  you,  1  had  irregular  bleeding  and 
t  pretty  awful  with  my  third  pregnancy.  And 
remember  now  that  I  had  a  pelvic  infection 
owing  the  birth  of  my  little  girl.  There  was 
bad  pain,  rather  low  down  on  the  left  side, 
th  chills  and  fever.  They  kept  me  in  the 
ispital  for  three  weeks.  Could  some  of  the 
Ifection  have  remained?" 

1  -Tt's  possible  that  your  left  tube  was  dam- 
ed  by  the  infection.  That  in  turn  could  have 
I'lsed  the  tubal  pregnancy.  Tell  me  some- 

mg  more.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get 
legnant  the  first  time?" 
'  Mrs.  Weller  smiled.  "Well,  since  we  figured 
a  rather  long  string  of  pregnancies  once  we 
lirted,  we  took  some  time  to  adjust  to  mar- 
1  i  ge  and  to  get  our  home  ready  for  a  family. 
I  It  once  we  decided  the  time  had  come,  I 
.iver  menstruated  again  until  after  my  first 
ijby  was  bom." 

The  doctor  nodded.  "Excellent!  Mrs.  Wel- 
,  I  am  going  to  say  very  frankly  that  under 
these  circumstances,  today  the  abnormal 
bryo  would  not  be  considered  a  legitimate 
ication  for  sterilization.  Especially  when  it 
urred  in  a  tubal  pregnancy.  So  I  am  very 
d  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  restoring 
r  reproductive  powers.  That  will  depend, 
s  my  duty  to  warn  you,  upon  the  present 
idition  of  your  reproductive  organs.  And 
upon  the  method  Doctor  Colt  used  to 


sterilize  you.  But  if  some  of  one  normal  tube 
remains,  we  often  can  patch  things  up." 

"It's  a  pity  I  didn't  learn  more  from  Doctor 
Colt  before  he  died.  Can  anything  be  done 
about  that?" 

"I  am  sure  Doctor  Colt's  office  records  will 
be  available.  I  will  find  out.  And  I  can  get  your 
operative  record  from  the  hospital,  unques- 
tionably, if  you  will  give  them  your  permis- 
sion to  release  it.  Then  you  will  have  to  come 
in  again  so  that  I  can  examine  you  thoroughly 


and  test  your  remaining  tube.  Get  an  ap- 
pointment from  Mary  Anne,  will  you,  please?" 

Two  weeks  later  Mrs.  Weller  was  back  in 
the  doctor's  consulting  room,  accompanied 
this  time  by  her  husband,  at  the  doctor's  sug- 
gestion. The  doctor  motioned  toward  a  file  of 
papers  on  his  desk.  "I  have  here  Doctor  Colt's 
complete  records  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Weller. 
I  have  made  as  thorough  an  analysis  as  is  nec- 
essary of  Mrs.  Weller's  status  in  regard  to  hav- 
ing babies.  1  think  that  now  we  are  ready  to 
get  down  to  cases. 

"I  find  that,  according  to  Doctor  Colt's  re- 
port, the  left  tube  was  damaged  by  the  tubal 
pregnancy,"  the  doctor  told  them.  "He  re- 


moved it  in  toto,  which  automatically  ren- 
dered you  sterile  on  the  left  side,  Mrs.  Weller, 
as  1  think  you  both  know  already.  After  get- 
ting Mr.  Weller's  consent" — Mr.  Weller  cast 
an  apologetic  glance  at  his  wife — "Doctor 
Colt  then  removed  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
right  tube,  which  appeared  normal.  The  sec- 
tion he  removed  was  pretty  close  to  the  outer 
end  of  the  tube — that  is  to  say,  the  end  nearest 
the  ovary.  He  crushed  both  of  the  cut  ends  and 
tied  them  with  heavy  sutures.  This  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  ovum  to  enter  the  tube  to  be 
fertilized,  completing  the  sterilization  process. 
But  it  left  Mrs.  Weller  with  two  good  func- 
tional ovaries.  And  what  is  quite  as  important. 


How  to  Dress  Well 
on  Practically  Nothing! 


Right  now  Barbara  J.  looks  forward  to  warm  days  ahead,  fashion- 
wise  looks  forward  to  the  perfect  solution  for  what  to  wear.  She 
wants  a  dress  to  enter  into  her  spring  wardrobe  now,  and  most  of  all 
to  be  her  one  important  dress  for  all  summer  long.  The  prerequisite? 
A  pretty  look  for  daytime  or  evening,  for  office  efficiency  or  week- 
ends away  .  .  .  one  dress  to  take  on  many  moods.  Barbara  doesn't 
think  this  borders  on  the  miraculous  at  all,  and  her  solution  is  very 
simple.  She  buys  a  turquoise  dress  and  with  several  additions  the 
difference  between  night  and  day,  one  mood  and  another  is  very 


evident. 


Bai  hai  a  wears  her  new  dress.  To  and  from  the 
office  likes  the  added  cover-up  in  a  turqiioise- 
and-blue  hop-sacking  print.  Barbara  makes  this  one 
from  a  pattern  she  already  has.  Vogue  "'Easy  to  Make" 
Design  No.  9531  *  (she  bought  last  August). 
Dress  to  buy,  $10.98 

Blouse  to  make,  $1.71 


By  BET  HART 


Barbara  makes  another,  and  an  important, 
addition — an  aqua  rayon-litten  coat.  This  one 
from  Vogue's  "Easy  to  Make"  Design  No.  4001  * 
has  a  high  pocket  detail.  Barbara  might 
have  the  fabric  waterproofed  by  her  cleaner- 
would  make  a  costume  for  all  rainy  days  as  well. 

Coat  to  make,  $5.50. 

©  VOGUE 


A  white  pique  bolero. 
A  working  day, 

a  luncheon  date 
and  Barbara 

likes  a  short 
cover-up.  $2.00 


THE  DRESS: 

— |—  A  polka-dot  scarf 
at  the  waistline. 
This  addition 
costs  $1.00  and 
is  one  of  Barbara's 
favorites. 


— |—  A  romantic  skirt 

in  a  sheer  plaid — 
three  yards  of 

fabric,  two  yards 
\       of  turquoise  ribbon. 
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78,000,000  SAVED 
FROM  SKIN  AND 
MUSCLE  DISTRESS 

in  over  4,000  hospitals  by  medicated  DERMASSAGE! 


At  latt  the  World's  Foremost  Professional 
Body  Rub  can  be  used  in  your  own  home  to 
relieve  dozens  of  agonizing  skin  and  muscle 
conditions!  Doctors  in  a  majority  of  the 
hospitals— nearly  300,000 
Nurses — Pharmacists  the 
world  over — now  use  and 
recommend  soothing,  re- 
freshing Dermassage...the 
creamy  white  body  lotion 
that  is  replacing  skin- 
drying  rubbing  alcohol. 

CARES  FOR  YOUR  BODY 
5  IMPORTANT  WAYS 

In  just  one  application  you'll  discover  why 
Medicated  Dermassage  is  the  best,  safest, 
most  invigorating  treatment  for  skin  irrita- 
tions and  muscle  conditions.  Thousands 
of  letters  have  said  "thanks  for  ama/ing  re- 
lief" because  Dcrmassage.at  Ihc  same  time: 

1.  HEALS  chapped,  dry,  cracked,  irritated 
skin;  chafed  backs,  knees  and  elbows. 

2.  RELIEVES  sunburn,  windburn,  rough, 
sensitive,  weather-dried  skin ;  cold-irritated 
nostrils  — that  "all-over"  itch! 

3.  COOLS  and  comforts  hot,  burning, 
tired,  aching  feet. 

4.  SOOTHES  ovcr-excrled,  stiff,  aching 
muscles;  arms,  thighs,  back,  chest,  legs. 

5.  FIGHTS  INFECTION  with  miracle  Hexa- 
chlorophenc,  combats  skin  bacteria. 


DERMASSAGE  SCUTTLES  THE  OLD 
RUBBING  ALCOHOL  TRADITION! 

It's  no  secret  why  many  custodians  of  public 
health — the  doctor,  nurse,  hospital  admin- 
istrator and  pharmacist — have  switched 
from  rubbing  alcohol  to  Dermassage.  They 
know  that  alcohol  dries  the  skin,  whereas 
Dermassage  lubricates  it.  Alcohol  disin- 
fects only  temporarily,  but  Dermassage 
containing  G-11  (Hexachlorophene)  de- 
stroys bacteria  on  contact  and  creates  a 
continuous  antiseptic  action  on  the  skin  to 
resist  new  bacteria.  Alcohol  is  flammable, 
while  Dermassage  is  not. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK! 

IDEAL   FOR    SENSITIVE  SKIN 

NOT  GREASY  — CAN  T  STAIN!  ^ 


MEDICATED 


FREE  DISPENSER 

with  Economy  Fomily  Size 
8  oi.  Siie,  only  89c. 

NOT  A  COSMETIC,  NO  FED.  TAX 

NOW  AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 


Dieting 
to  reduce? 

Special  laxative  for  women 
helps  keep  you  ''^regular"! 

Arc  you  dieting  to  re- 
duce? Then  you  are 
eating  far  less  than 
usual.  Less  bulk  is 
passing  through  your 
system.  In  such  in- 
stances, irregularity 
often  occurs. 

When  laxative  help 
is  needed,  rely  on  the  gentle,  more  natural 
action  of  new  CorrectoK^— the  laxative 
specially  developed  for  a  woman's  deli- 
cate system.  Correctol  is  completely  dif- 
ferent from  harsh,  all-purpose  laxatives 
which  may  leave  you  feeling  so  weak 
that  you  want  to  break  your  diet. 

Correctors  secret  is  a  non-laxative 
miracle  regulator  that  simply  softens 
waste.  Along  with  this,  Correctol  con- 
tains just  enough  mild  laxative  to  give 
regularity  a  start. 

Working  together,  these  two  gentle 
ingredients  make  Correctol  bring  relief 
more  naturally  than  any  ordinary  laxa- 
tive can.  Not  only  while  dieting,  but  even 
during  pregnancy,  after  childbirth,  in 
menstrual  periods  and  after  middle  age! 

For  two  free  trial  packets,  write  to 
Correctol,  Dept.  37-Z,  _ 
Kenilworth,  N.  J.  One  /^"it  -■^ 

rr  c         •\  ■  I*   Gu<llllnt»«<l  bv 

offer  per  family.  Expires  Uood  Housekeeping 
July  31,  1959.  ^^.„.„«,j»^ 


CORNS 

Rcrnovcil  by  Mosco.HlsoCRlliisr^. 
Quick,  CBsy ,  economical.  Just  rub 
on.  Jnr».35c60f.  At  your  ilruuRist.  Money  refund- 
ed if  n<ii  sad.s/ied   Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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★CORN ★ 
REMOVER 


Make  Your  Summer  More  Enjoyable 
with  this  Aluminum  Cooler! 


THIS  aluminum  chest  will  hold  a  full  case  of  bev- 
erages. Equipped  with  a  bottle  opener,  a  drain 
plug  and  removable  food  tray  it's  ideal  for  picnic 
or  traveling  enjoyment. 

To  earn  yours  send  us  five  2-year  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  subscriptions  at  $6  each  or  three  2-year 
Saturday  Evening  Post  subscriptions  at  .$10  each.  All 
subscriptions  must  be  sold  outside  your  home  at  the 
full  advertised  price.  Both  new  and  renewals  count, 
but  not  your  personal  or  personal  gift  subscriptions. 

Write  your  order  on  plain  paper  and  mail  with  your 
own  name  and  address  and  full  remittance  to  us.  Offer 
good  in  continental  U.S.  only  until  August  31,  1959. 
Sorry,  no  cooler  chests  may  be  sold  for  cash. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

719  Independence  Square 
Philadelphia  5  Pennsylvania 


with  about  three  fourths  of  an  apparently 
normal  right  tube." 

The  Wallers  were  listening  as  though  their 
lives  depended  on  what  the  doctor  was  saying. 
He  hastened  to  explain,  "What  this  means  is 
that  the  sterilization  process  used  by  Doctor 
Colt  did  not  of  itself  preclude  repair  of  the  re- 
maining tube." 

The  doctor  then  held  up  an  X-ray  picture  of 
Mrs.  Weller's  pelvis.  "The  next  thing  we  had 
to  determine  was  the  present  condition  of  the 
remaining  tube.  Last  week  I  injected  opaque 
oil  through  the  uterus  into  the  right  tube.  An 
X-ray  picture  was  then  made.  You  can  see 
that  what  remains  of  the  tube  filled  normally — 
do  you  note  the  shadow  here?  That  shadow  is 
characteristic  of  a  perfectly  normal  tube  as  far 
as  it  goes.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  it  is  closed 
off." 

The  doctor  laid  the  X-ray  picture  on  his 
desk.  "I  wanted  you  to  see  this  for  yourselves, 
for  this  situation  is  particularly  favorable  for 
repairing  the  tube.  You  must  realize,  however, 
that  even  under  the  best  circumstances  an  op- 
eration does  not  always  permanently  open  the 
tube.  When  the  tube  proves  to  be  open,  or 
patent,  as  we  call  it,  fertilization  of  an  ovum 
is  not  as  likely  to  take  place  as  if  the  lube  had 
never  been  tampered  with.  If  fertilization  does 
occur,  there  is  slightly  more  chance  of  another 
tubal  pregnancy.  There  is  also  more  chance  of 
spontaneous  abortion.  But  there  is  no  in- 
creased probability  of  an  abnormal  fetus.  If 
you  are  willing  to  accept  these  risks,  1  will 
consent  to  the  operation." 

There  was  a  silence.  Then  Mr.  Weller  asked, 
"Could  you  tell  us  just  what  you  propose  to 
do.  Doctor?" 

"Certainly.  After  opening  the  abdomen, 
the  first  thing  will  be  to  establish  that  the  vari- 
ous reproductive  organs  are  completely  nor- 
mal. From  Ihc  examinations  I  have  already 
made  of  Mrs.  Weller,  and  from  her  previous 
history,  I  expect  to  find  them  in  good  shape, 
in  spite  of  the  infection  she  had  at  one  time. 
Our  course  from  then  on  will  be  determined 
somewhat  by  what  we  find  with  regard  to  the 
tube  that  was  cut  and  crushed.  I  imagine  that 
in  this  case,  however,  we  will  first  of  all  freshen 
up  the  cut  ends  of  the  tube.  Then  we  will 
thread  a  tiny  polyethylene  catheter  through 
both  parts  of  the  remaining  Fallopian  tube, 
starting  at  the  end  next  to  the  ovary  and  ex- 
tending it  down  into  the  uterus.  We  will  pull 
the  cut  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tube  together  and 
sew  them  to  each  other  around  the  poly- 
ethylene catheter.  The  catheter  will  keep  the 


Fallopian  tube  open  while  its  severed  walls 
heal  together.  Then  the  catheter  will  be  re- 
moved through  the  vagina.  There  are  a  dozen 
other  operations  that  may  be  done,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  we  may  encounter. 
But  the  one  I  have  described  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful.  It  is  the  one  I  expect  to 
use  unless  I  should  find  something  unfore- 
seen." 

"How  much  danger  does  this  involve  for 
Mrs.  Weller?" 

"Not  too  many  years  ago,  when  we  first 
started  doing  them,  these  operations  weren't 
too  safe.  Today,  the  chief  danger  is  simply  that 
they  may  not  prove  effective.  You  must  un- 
derstand, though,  that  this  is  a  major  opera- 
tion. It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money. 
After  the  operation,  the  tube  will  have  to  be 
dilated  with  gas,  maybe  repeatedly.  It's  quite 
a  lot  of  bother  for  the  patient,  I'm  afraid." 

"How  soon  will  we  be  able  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  operation  is  a  success?"  was  Mr. 
Weller's  final  question. 

"Frankly,  we  can't  be  really  sure  until  Mrs. 
Weller  is  delivered  of  a  live,  full-term  baby. 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  say  for  sure  whether 
the  tube  is  open  and  will  stay  open.  However, 
we  will  begin  testing  the  Fallopian  tube  for 
patency  as  soon  as  the  polyethylene  cath- 
eter has  been  removed.  If  gas  can  be  passed 
through,  it's  a  good  sign.  But  the  only  real 
test  is  a  successful  pregnancy.  And  as  I've  told 
you,  pregnancies  in  these  cases  are  less  certain 
to  terminate  successfully  than  in  women  who 
haven't  had  these  troubles." 

Mrs.  Weller  asked  only  one  question: 
"But  there  are  women  who  have  been  able  to 
have  babies  again,  after  these  operations?" 

"Yes.  Quite  a  lot  of  them.  1  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  successful  cases  myself." 

The  Wellers  looked  questioningly  at  eacb 
other.  "You're  the  one  who  will  have  all  the 
pain  and  bother,  Anne,"  Mr.  Weller  said.  "It 
should  be  your  decision  entirely.  I  interfered 
once,  and  I'll  never  cease  regretting  it  as  long 
as  I  live." 

Mrs.  Weller  turned  to  the  doctor,  her  face 
glowing.  "What  is  the  first  possible  moment 
you  can  operate  on  me.  Doctor?" 

Eighteen  months  after  her  operation,  Mrs. 
Weller  gave  birth  to  a  healthy,  beautiful  baby 
girl;  two  years  later,  to  another  one.  The  doc- 
tor wrote  this  down  not  only  as  one  of  his  most 
successful  cases,  but  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
as  well. 


Next  month  Dr.  SchaufHer  will  discuss  conditions  which 
indicate  the  need  for  a  hysterectomy. — Ed. 


"I'm  sick  of  sitting  down  and  working  things  out — 
I  want  o  good  argument  with  no  holds  barred!" 
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to  make-up,  apart  from  lipstick  of  an  innocu- 
ous shade,  did  nothing  to  correct  her  some- 
what anemic  look.  The  clothes  she'd  chosen  to 
wear  for  a  museum  visit  were  characteristic  of 
her  wardrobe  in  general;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  of  excellent  material  but  styleless.  Persis, 
who  had  been  taught  to  choose  clothes  mostly 
for  durability,  lacked  flair.  But  Persis  had  an 
asset  that  was  about  to  prove  of  importance 
this  afternoon,  as  she  walked  through  the 
British  Museum  to  her  destiny:  she  was  not 


only  a  very  good  student  but  genuinely  in- 
terested in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

She  toured  the  room  with  thoroughness, 
enjoying  it  immensely.  It  should  be  explained 
that  Persis  and  several  other  girls  were  being 
shown  Europe  much  as  their  mothers  had 
been  shown  Europe — by  a  chaperon  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  stress  cathedrals. 
When  Mrs.  Oilman  had  suggested  a  matinee 
of  the  Christopher  Fry  play,  Persis  had  chosen 
her  present  diversion  instead,  explaining  that 


..SUDDENLY 
ONE 
LOVES 
HER... 


Sherrie  is  the  sort  of  child  you  would  pick  out  in  a  crowd.  An 
American  Indian,  pretty  with  black,  beautiful  eyes,  there  is  a  sort  of 
wistful  doubt  and  discontent  about  her  that  intrigues  one.  She  is 
slightly  suspicious  of  you  at  first,  for  her  seven  years  of  life  have  been 
hard.  One  of  five  children,  her  father's  earnings  were  always  meager 
and  illness  prevents  his  working  now  or  at  any  steady  job  in  the 
future.  With  six  mouths  to  feed,  her  mother  works  picking  cotton, 
but  it  is  temporary  and  uncertain  work.  Talking  with  Sherrie  in 
front  of  her  barren  adobe  hut  home,  one  glances  at  the  dreary,  dis- 
couraging surroundings  and  then  into  her  earnest,  worried  little  face, 
and  —  suddenly  one  loves  her. 

With  Christian  Children's  Fund  help,  Sherrie  can  have  a  chance 
at  something  better,  and  so  can  many  other  of  the.se  little  First 
Americans.  The  Indian  Bureau,  the  public  .schools  and  church  mis- 
sions are  helping.  But  the  Indian  in  many  ca.ses  does  have  a  just 
grievance  against  the  conquerors  of  his  land.  Often,  Indians  still  feel 
they  do  not  belong,  are  not  welcome  and  are  foreigners  in  the  land 
that  once  was  theirs.  Many  of  them  do  not  even  speak  English. 

CCF  assists  2,000  Indian  children  in  23  projects  located  in  6 
states.  It  is  a  part  of  its  tvorld-ivide  program  of  295  affiliated  projects 
and  orphanages  assisting  25,000  children  in  36  different  countries. 
It  serves  over  2  7,000,000  meals  a  year  and  is  the  largest  Protestant 
orphanage  organization  in  the  world.  It  is  regvitered  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Aid  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Government.  Founded  in  1938, 
it  is  experienced,  efficient,  economical  and  conscientious. 

Indian  children  like  Sherrie  can  be  "adopted"  under  the  CCF 
"Adoption  Plan"  as  can  children  in  any  of  the  countries  listed  below. 
The  cost  to  the  contributor  is  the  same  in  all  countries  —  $10.00 
a  month. 

COUNTRIES:  AFRICA  (Centrol),  AUSTRIA,  BELGIUM,  BOLIVIA,  BORNEO,  BRAZIL,  BURMA, 
CANADA,  CHILE,  ENGLAND,  FINLAND,  FRANCE,  GREECE,  HONG  KONG,  INDIA, 
INDONESIA,  IRAN,  ITALY,  JAMAICA,  JAPAN,  JORDAN,  KOREA,  LAPLAND,  LEBANON, 
MACAO,  MALAYA,  MEXICO,  OKINAWA,  PAKISTAN,  PHILIPPINES,  PUERTO  RICO,  SYRIA, 
TAIWAN  (Formosa),  UNITED  STATES,  VIETNAM  (Indochina),  WESTERN  GERMANY,  AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS  OR  GREATEST  NEED. 


For  Information  write :  Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 

 CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC.  

China  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 


/  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy. 
for  one  year  in. 


-girl. 


''lease  send  me  further  information. 


(Name  Country) 
I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 

 first  month  Please  send  me 

the  child's  name,  story,  address  and 
picture.  I  understand  that  I  can  cor- 
respond with  the  child.  Also,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  to  continue  the  adoption. 

I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to 
help  by  giving  $  


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


.ZONE. 


ST  A  TE. 


Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.  Gifts 
are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


she'd  come  across  a  copy  of  the  play  in  the 
Radcliffe  library  and  hadn't  especially  ad- 
mired it.  "Besides,  I  honestly  like  museums," 
she  had  added.  Now,  having  examined  every- 
thing in  the  cases,  she  glanced  around  to  see 
whether  there  might  be  an  adjoining  room 
containing  further  Roman  British  exhibits. 

"Excuse  me,  but  do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  this  room  is  one  of  a  series?"  she 
asked  a  fellow  visitor  in  her  controlled  young 
voice.  He  was  a  gangling  young  man  about 
her  own  age,  round-shouldered  and  not  very 
tidily  dressed.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  intense. 

"No,  this  is  the  only  one,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  like  it?" 

"It's  a  fascinating  collection,"  Persis  said. 

"I  understand  that  another  very  fine  one 
has  been  assembled  by  Americans,"  he  said. 
"I've  read  somewhere  that  for  many  years  a 
party  of  American  archaeologists  have  been 
coming  to  England  every  summer  to  dig  for 
Roman  remains." 

"The  Aylmer  Collection,"  Persis  said,  nod- 
ding. "I'm  ashamed  to  say  I've  never  seen  it, 
although  I'm  an  American." 

"I  was  wondering,"  he  said.  Then,  exces- 
sively embarrassed,  he  stammered,  "I— I  mean 
I  couldn't  tell,  quite,  just  what  your  national- 
ity was.  From  your  accent,  that  is.  I  mean  in 
some  ways  it  sounds  American,  and  yet  in 
other  ways  it  doesn't." 

"I  come  from  Boston,"  she  said.  "Amer- 
icans always  joke  about  the  Boston  accent." 

"I  like  the  way  you  speak,"  he  assured  her. 

"Thank  you,"  Persis  said. 

"I've  been  watching  you  as  you  walked 
around  the  room,"  he  said,  gazing  at  her 
raptly. 

Persis'  legs  became  blancmange.  No  man 
had  ever  before  spoken  to  her  in  a  tone  of 
wholehearted  admiration. 
"Really?"  she  said. 

"Ten  minutes  ago  I  had  S 
a  fantastic  experience,"  he 
said.  "I  was  looking  at  a 
medallion  when  suddenly  it 
seemed  to  come  to  life.  I 
merely  turned  my  head — 
and  there  you  were)" 

Much  against  her  incli- 
nation, Persis  forced  herself 
to  adopt  the  wariness  of  a 
Bostonian  chatting  with  a  complete  stranger. 
"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand,"  she  said 
quietly.  "What  sort  of  medallion?" 

At  this  he  not  only  became  scarlet  with 
confusion  but  his  stammer  returned.  "Oh, 
j-just  something  made  d-during  the  p-p-pro- 
consulship  of  M-Marcus  Tibullus."  in  an 
agony  of  shyness  he  added  that  he  was  afraid 
he'd  have  to  be  getting  along  because  there 
was  a  textbook  he  was  supposed  to  buy  at 
Foyle's. 

^^rsis  nodded  intelligently.  "Of  course — 
Foyle's."  She  longed  for  the  earnest  scholar  to 
suggest  a  cup  of  tea — surely  there  would  be 
nothing  wrong  in  accepting  such  a  harmless 
invitation — but  she  longed  in  vain. 

"It  was  mostly  the  n-nose,  you  know,"  he 
said.  "And  d-d-dare  I  make  just  one  more  per- 
sonal remark?"  Without  waiting,  he  charged 
ahead.  "The  hands  don't  appear  b-because 
the  medallion  shows  only  her  head,  b-but  if 
the  hands  had  been  shown  it  w-would  have 
been  so  appropriate  if  the  artist  could  have 
made  them  l-l-look  like  yours!  You  have  the 
most  b-b-beautiful  hands  I  have  ever  seen!" 
he  told  her  chokingly,  and  fled. 

Persis  scrutinized  her  hands  with  interest. 
They  were  long,  slender  and  delicately  tapered. 
Though  she  had  always  buffed  her  fingernails 
regularly,  instead  of  using  a  polish,  she  had 
never  imagined  others  might  think  them  ex- 
ceptionally attractive. 

She  experienced  a  wave  of  gratitude  to- 
ward the  young  man.  Then,  with  an  eagerness 
by  no  means  scholarly,  she  began  to  tour  the 
Roman  British  Room  again,  anxious  to  find 
the  collection  of  antiquities  from  the  era  in 
which  Marcus  Tibullus  had  been  proconsul. 
Presently  she  arrived  at  the  display,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  contained  one  medallion.  De- 
picted on  it  was  the  head  of  an  extraordinarily 
beautiful  woman.  She  was  Venus. 

Persis  surreptitiously  returned  to  the  Roman 
British  Room  on  a  number  of  afternoons. 
Though  she  never  saw  her  admirer  again,  it 


Every  woman  can  keep 
house  better  than  her 
mother  till  the  tries. 

THOMAS  FULLER 


was  in  the  course  of  these  visits  that  she  began 
to  give  serious  thought  to  the  possibility  of 
becoming  an  archaeologist.  In  time  she  be- 
came an  extremely  good  one. 

"Thank  you,  Alden,  but  you  really  shouldn't 
get  out  to  open  the  door  for  me,"  Persis  said, 
to  Mrs.  Minturn's  chauffeur.  "You  know 
Aunt  Allegra  doesn't  expect  you  to." 

"Trying  to  tell  me  I'm  getting  to  be  too  old 
or  something?"  he  retorted,  and  closed  the 
door  with  extra  force  by  way  of  reproach. 

Alden,  who  was  in  his  seventies,  had  been 
Mr.  Minturn's  coachman  and  then  his  chauf- 
feur. These  days  he  drove  his  late  employer's 
widow  in  an  old  black  Rolls,  skillfully  enough 
but  in  such  a  sedate,  leisurely  fashion  that  he 
infuriated  nearly  everyone  else  on  the  road. 

"Your  aunt's  fit  to  be  tied  tonight,"  he  re- 
marked presently  as  the  Rolls  crept  along  in 
the  after-work  traffic. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  matter?" 

"She  says  the  new  cook  can't  cook." 

"Oh,  Alden,  don't  tell  me  she's  had  to  gfet 
another!" 

"Fifth  since  October." 

"Poor  lamb.  But  if  it's  the  new  cook's  firs! 
day,  why  didn't  Aunt  Allegra  call  off  tonight's 
dinner?" 

"She  told  Delia  it  was  the  only  way  to  find 
out  if  Ruthanne's  got  anything  on  the  ball 
only  she  put  it  differently." 

Persis  laughed.  "I'm  not  surprised.  Wh( 
else  is  coming  tonight?" 

"Only  your  Aunt  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Gar 
diner.  I'm  to  wait  with  the  car  while  you  havi 
your  bath  and  dress,  and  then  we  pick  u| 
Mrs.  Gardiner  and  then  Mrs.  Tuttle." 
"But  that's  so  idiotic,  Alden.  I  can  easili 
walk  from  Sentry  Hill  Plao 
to  the  top  of  Chestnut." 

"I'm  only  telling  yoi 
what  my  orders  are.  Yoi 
know  your  aunt  as  well  a: 
I  do." 

They  attained  Charle: 
Street  and  then  Revere. 

"It's  just  as  I  thought,' 
hesaid  mournfully.  "I'mgo 
ing  to  have  to  park  on  thi 
wrong  side  of  the  street.' 
"I'll  be  as  quick  as  I  can,  Alden.  I  onl; 
hope  you  don't  get  a  ticket." 

"1  hope  the  same  thing.  Your  aunt  says 
'When  parking's  essential,  Alden,  you'll  sim 
ply  have  to  go  ahead  and  park  and  I'll  hav- 
to  be  prepared  to  pay  the  fine.'  From  he 
point  of  view  I  guess  it  makes  sense,  though 
She  can't  be  expected  to  walk  all  over  crea 
tion."  He  permitted  his  tone  to  become  in 
dulgent.  "We  must  remember  she's  seventy 
nine." 

"And  strong  as  an  ox,"  Persis  reminded  hit 
wickedly  as  the  car  stopped.  She  slipped  ou 
and  ran  toward  her  doorway.  Persis'  thirc 
floor  apartment  was  of  modest  size,  and  als 
within  the  means  of  a  museum  research 
sistant.  Persis  undressed  in  record  time,  show 
ered  in  thirty  seconds,  and  put  on  a  severel 
cut  gray  dinner  dress  with  a  square  necklim 
In  almost  no  time  she  was  back  on  the  side 
walk,  but  Alden  and  the  old  black  Rolls  ha 
vanished.  Presently  the  huge  car  came  lun 
bering  along. 

Persis  closed  her  umbrella  and  got  in.  " 
gather  that  the  worst  happened,"  she  said. 

Alden  nodded.  "I  don't  know  whether  yo 
realize  it,  but  here  in  this  city  we're  living  i 
what  the  papers  call  a  police  state." 

"Be  reasonable,  Alden.  Remember,  Beaco 
Hill  streets  weren't  made  for  cars.  What's  tb 
next  stop?  Cousin  Lutie  Gardiner's?" 

"Yes,  and  if  I'm  not  speaking  out  of  turri 
I'd  like  to  know  why  there  aren't  ever  an! 
young  men,  instead  of  just  your  relatives,  thi 
nights  you're  invited  to  our  house  for  dinner.' 

"You  mean  to  say  you  really  don't  knov 
Alden?"  she  challenged  lightly.  "I've  turne! 
into  an  old  maid." 

"Let's  not  have  any  more  of  that  kind  c 
talk!"  he  said.  "You're  exactly  twenty-fou 
Certain  people  ought  to  realize  you  deserve  t 
have  a  good  time." 

"I  do  have  a  good  time,  but  it's  sweet  c 
you  to  worry  about  me." 

"Do  you  have  a  good-enough  time?" 
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Now!  A  longer  napkin  you  can  wear  and  forget ! 


Shop,  work,  play  as  you  please. 

At  long  last  here's  a  feminine  napkin  you 
can  wear  and  forget ! 

Ferns  feminine  napkins  are  longer  to  fit 
better  and  absorb  better.  Yet,  there's  not 
an  ounce  of  extra  bulk. 
Now  your  protection  stays  put  even  under 
stress,  thanks  to  the  extra  length  of  the  tab 
ends.  What  a  feeling  of  security ! 

Forget  about  stains.  Wear  your  best  party 


dress,  knowing  there's  a  protective  safety- 
cushion  to  prevent  accidents,  whether 
you're  seated  or  moving  about. 

Forget  about  shifting  and  binding.  Longer 
Fems  feminine  napkins  are  made  to  adjust 
to  your  body  without  discomfort— no  mat- 
ter how  active  you  may  be. 

Forget  about  chafing.  Touch  the  chafe-free 
covering  to  the  inside  of  your  wrist,  where 
vour  skin  is  extra  sensitive.  No  wonder 


Fems  bring  welcome  relief  from  chafing. 

Fems  absorb  quickly.  That's  another  pro- 
tection against  chafing.  And  both  the 
covering  and  inner  materials  are  designed 
to  keep  surfaces  comfortably  dry,  even 
during  the  heaviest  flow. 

Would  you  pay  a  few  cents  more  for  all 
this  comfort  and  confidence?  Of  course 
you  would! 

Next  time  wear  Fems  —  and  forget ! 


Ft  MS  is  a  trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
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"Yes,"  she  said.  Quietly. 

"I  swear  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  the  boys  around  here  nowadays,"  Alden 
said.  "Or  maybe  you're  keeping  something 
from  me." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am"  she  said  sud- 
denly, and  with  resolute  cheerfulness.  "Today 
I  was  given  the  most  fascinating  assignment 
I've  had  since  1  went  to  work  at  the  museum." 

"You  know  that  wasn't  what  I  meant,"  he 
remarked  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  and  said  no 
more  until  he  brought  the  Rolls  to  a  halt 
beside  the  marquee  of  Mrs.  Gardiner's  apart- 
ment hotel. 


Mrs.  Benjamin  Langham  Forbes  Minturn, 
who  had  been  trained  in  matters  of  posture 
back  in  the  I890's,  sat  impressively  erect  on 
an  uncomfortable  Empire  sofa.  While  she 
waited  for  her  guests  she  occupied  herself  with 
a  crossword  puzzle.  Her  long,  lean  face,  which 
people  who  admired  her  called  "characterful" 
and  those  who  didn't  called  "horselike,"  wore 
a  troubled  expression  partly  because  of  her 
new  cook,  Ruthanne  Fogarty,  and  partly  be- 
cause Mrs.  Minturn  was  finding  her  puzzle 
difficult.  To  receive  a  sister,  a  cousin  and  a 
grandniece  Mrs.  Minturn  had  dressed  pre- 
cisely as  she  always  dressed  for  dinner.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  she  had 
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bought  a  tea  gown  of  maroon  velvet.  Growing 
fond  of  it  as  an  evening  costume,  Mrs.  Min- 
turn had  several  times  commissioned  a  dress- 
maker to  copy  it,  varying  the  color.  The  pres- 
ent gown  was  rich  purple,  which — with  its 
connotations— made  it  highly  appropriate  at- 
tire for  Mrs.  Minturn. 

The  doorbell  rang,  and  she  went  to  admit 
her  guests.  "Come  in,  and  be  sure  you  stand 
on  the  marble  while  you  take  off  your  rub- 
bers," she  ordered.  "There  isn't  a  soul  left  in 
Boston  who  knows  how  to  clean  Orientals 
without  shredding  them  to  bits."  She  kissed 
Mrs.  Thomas  Tuttle  and  said,  "Priscilla."  She 
kissed  Mrs.  Rupert  Gardiner  and  said,  "Lutie." 
She  kissed  Persis  and  said,  "Persis."  Then,  as 
they  obediently  stood  on  the  black-and-white 
checkered  marble  floor  and  removed  their 
coats,  she  said,  "I  see  that  even  with  the  car 
and  umbrellas  you  all  got  wet." 

"Delia  isn't  ill,  is  she?"  Mrs.  Tuttle  asked. 

"I  told  her  not  to  bother  about  the  door 
tonight  since  it  was  just  to  be  family,"  said 
Mrs.  Minturn.  "The  truth  is,  I  wanted  her  to 
stay  in  the  kitchen  and  keep  an  eye  on  a  new 
woman  Tve  got.  Let's  go  upstairs  and  have 
our  sherry."  Mrs.  Minturn  took  her  grand- 
niece's  arm,  and  they  ascended  the  staircase. 
"I've  been  racking  my  brains  over  an  utterly 
impossible  puzzle,"  she  said.  "For  example,  I 
fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  think  of  a  seven- 
letter  word  meaning  an 
ancient  Egyptian  tomb." 

"Could  it  be  'mas- 
taba'?"  said  Persis.  "A 
mastaba  is  an  oblong 
tomb  w  ith  sloping  sides, 
connected  with  a 
mummy  chamber  in  the 
natural  rock  under- 
neath." 

"That  fits!"  Mrs. 
Minturn  exclaimed, 
"imagine  a  child  like 
you  knowing  such  a 
thing!" 

"I'm  afraid  it's  just 
that  our  Department 
of  Egyptian  Art  hap- 
pens to  own  one."  Persis 
said.  "They  display  it 
withasimulated  mummy 
chamber  and  a  papier- 
mache  rock  setting." 

"Really?  Ifyouhadn't 
told  me  I'd  have  given 
the  credit  for  your  know- 
ing the  word  entirely 
to  RadclitTe.  Something  I've  always  regretted 
is  that  my  parents  disapproved  so  strongly 
of  advanced  education  for  women.  The 
blunt  truth  is  that  I  know  nearly  every- 
thing there  is  to  know  about  human  frailties 
and  about  Boston,  and  that  1  know  very  little 
else."  She  led  her  guests  into  the  walnut- 
paneled  library  on  the  second  floor. 

"What  a  delightful  confession,  and  how 
utterly  untrue!"  Persis  said  affectionately. 

Mrs.  Minturn  permitted  herself  a  pleased 
grunt. 

"To  mention  only  one  accomplishment,  you 
know  a  great  deal  about  managing  a  sizable 
house,"  Mrs.  Gardiner  pointed  out. 

Don't  speak  of  sizable  houses!"  Mrs. 
Minturn  commanded.  "Not  only  am  I  at  my 
wits'  end  trying  to  run  this  one,  I'm  also  facing 
the  summer  and  Ipswich.  Even  though  the 
house  at  Ipswich  may  not  collect  dust  the  way 
this  one  does,  it's  becoming  more  and  more 
impossible  for  Delia  to  cope  with.  Very  likely 
I'll  end  by  staying  in  Boston  all  summer."  She 
opened  a  small  mahogany  cellarette  and  took 
out  a  bottle  of  amontillado  and  four  glasses. 
"Would  anyone  rather  have  something  else?" 
she  inquired,  as  she  always  did.  and  as  usual 
they  all  truthfully  said  they'd  prefer  sherry. 
Mrs.  Minturn,  they  knew,  would  choose  a 
stronger  drink.  Her  husband  had  always 
taken  two  ounces  of  Scotch  whisky,  neat,  be- 
fore his  dinner,  and  for  years  she  had  followed 
his  custom,  despite  the  fact  that  she  thought 
the  taste  of  Scotch  whisky  rather  nasty. 

The  ladies  chose  the  places  they  customarily 
occupied  in  the  library.  Mrs.  Thomas  Tuttle, 
who  had  selected  a  wing  chair  covered  with 
Chinese  brocade,  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  her  elder  sister,  Allegra  Minturn.  A 
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plump,  briskly  cheerful  soul,  Mrs.  Tuttle  was 
enthusiastically  dedicated  to  a  number  of 
Boston's  welfare  agencies,  and  to  the  breed  of 
domestic  pet  known  as  the  Maine  coon  cat. 
Without  exception  people  liked  Mrs.  Tuttle, 
who  was  outspoken  but  in  no  way  awesome. 
Mrs.  Tuttle's  head  was  crowned  with  a  cloud 
of  soft  white  curls.  These  gave  her  a  winsome 
look  that  was  in  itself  enough  to  make  new 
acquaintances  feel  at  ease  in  her  presence.  In 
one  respect  only  were  the  sisters  alike:  to 
behave  with  quiet  self-assurance  was  their 
standard  order  of  procedure.  Not  too  sur- 
prisingly, perhaps,  since  they  were  Winthrops. 

^^rsis  had  chosen  to  sit  beside  Lucy  Gar- 
diner, who  was  cousin  to  all  of  them.  Like 
Mrs.  Minturn,  Mrs.  Rupert  Gardiner  was 
tall  and  angular,  but  she  possessed  a  far  less 
authoritative  manner  than  either  of  the  sis- 
ters. Instead,  she  was  painfully  shy.  That  the 
late  Rupert  Gardiner,  a  quiet  and  mannerly 
deviate,  hadn't  genuinely  warmed  to  her  still 
hurt  and  bewildered  the  unfortunate  Lucy, 
who  knew  virtually  nothing  of  such  patterns 
of  living.  Luckily,  she  was  fond  of  music,  and 
in  recent  years  had  formed  a  kind  of  com- 
pensatory alliance  with  a  record-playing  ap- 
paratus. 

When  she  had  supplied  her  guests  with 
sherry,  Mrs.  Minturn  sat  down  in  her  hus- 
band's lyre-back  desk 
chair.  Lifting  her  glass, 
she  spoke  a  phrase  Ben- 
jamin had  liked  to  use: 
"Here's  to  everyone's 
very  good  health!"  She 
tilted  back  her  head, 
drained  her  two  ounces 
of  whisky  without  flinch- 
ing, and  then  gratefully- 
refreshed  her  burning 
throat  with  sips  of  min- 
eral water.  "I  haven't 
the  remotest  idea  how 
long  we'll  be  required 
to  sit  here  before  dinner 
is  announced,"  she  said. 
"Persis,  do  tell  us  what 
you're  working  at  these 
days." 

This,  of  course,  led 
to  the  ladies'  hearing 
about  the  Aylmer  Col- 
lection. Presently  Delia 
entered  the  library. 
■"Dinner  is  served, 
madam,"  she  said  and, 
frowning  significantly  at  Mrs.  Mintunv, 
slowly  shook  her  head. 

'"Trouble?"  said  Mrs.  Minturn. 
Delia  nodded. 

"I  feared  as  much,"  Mrs.  Minturn  said. 
"My  lemon  sole  at  lunch  was  fried  to  a  fare- 
thee-well!  Our  digestive  systems  probably 
won't  thank  us  for  it,  but  shall  we  go  in?" 

In  the  sedate  dining  room,  with  its  dark 
green  damask  walls  and  heavy  Hepplewhite 
furniture,  Mrs.  Minturn's  guests  took  their 
customary  places  at  the  table.  Delia,  old  and 
frail  but  a  figure  of  dignity  in  her  black  alpaca 
and  starched  linen,  went  through  the  business 
of  removing  the  service  plates  to  the  side- 
board. 

Mrs.  Minturn  said,  "Now  let's  find  out 
what  Miss  Fogarty 's  idea  of  a  homemade 
tomato  soup  is." 

From  a  dumb-waiter  concealed  behind  a 
tall  screen  of  Italian  tooled  leather,  Delia 
brought  the  first  course.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Minturn  had  tasted  her  soup,  she  returned 
her  spoon  to  her  saucer  and  said  grimly, 
"'Flour  lumps!  And  not  a  trace  of  sweetening 
either.  Furthermore,  I  gather  Miss  Fogarty 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  using  a  bay 
leaf.  If  this  soup  is  a  sample  of  her  best  work, 
perhaps  it's  just  as  well  she's  never  acquired  a 
husband." 

'"Speaking  of  acquiring  a  husband,  how  is 
it  you  never  breathe  a  word  to  us  about  any 
of  your  beaux,  Persis?"  Mrs.  Tuttle  inquired. 
"Tell  us  about  them.  Whom  have  you  been 
seeing  mostly  this  winter?" 

With  an  involuntary  intake  of  breath  so 
quick  that  the  sound  was  faintly  audible, 
Persis  clutched  at  her  napkin.  Why  did  people, 
especially  the  ones  she  knew  were  fondest  of 
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her,  like  to  introduce  a  topic  that  could  only 
humiliate? 

"After  all,"  Mrs.  Tuttle  continued  briskly, 
"you've  met  most  of  the  eligible  young  men 
in  Boston,  beginning  with  the  reception  Will 
and  Deedee  gave  for  you.  I  still  wish  it  could 
have  been  something  more  along  the  lines  of 
a  really  gala  dance.  And  I  told  them  so  myself 
at  the  time.  Even  offered  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses, but  Will  wouldn't  hear  of  it." 

"Father  may  not  have  had  much  money, 
but  he  had  pride,"  Persis  said.  "I  imagine  he 
knew  people  would  realize  he  couldn't  have 
afforded  to  pay  for  an  elaborate  party." 

"Darling  Deedee  and  darling  Will!"  Mrs. 
Gardiner  said,  and  her  eyes  suddenly  filled 
with  tears.  "I  miss  them  dreadfully.  It  was  all 
so  horrible  and  so  needless !" 

"We  won't  talk  about  it,  Lutie,"  Mrs.  Min- 
turn  said,  not  unkindly. 

William  Winthrop  had  been  a  clergyman. 
Toward  the  end  of  Persis'  senior  year  at 
Radcliffe,  William  and  his  wife,  Fidelia,  had 
been  killed  violently  and  brutally  in  a  highway 
accident  and  since  then  Persis  had  resolutely 
managed  her  life  without  benefit  of  Minturn, 
Tuttle  or  Gardiner  generosity.  Persis,  like  her 
father,  had  both  pride  and  individuality. 

"I'm  still  waiting  to  hear  about  the  beaux," 
Mrs.  Tuttle  said. 

Anxious  to  close  the  subject,  Persis  said 
flatly,  "I  haven't  any.  Aunt  Priscilla.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  kind  of  you  to  want  to  give 
a  dance  for  me,  but  I  was  never  much  of  a 
success  at  dances.  For  one  thing,  I  always  had 
a  tendency  to  hop;  and  for  another,  I  was 
never  pretty  enough." 

"Nonsense!"  Mrs.  Min- 
ium said  indignantly.  "Even 
though  you  have  always 
tended  to  be  much  too  pale, 
you  have  very  good  bones. 
And  bones  count .'" 

"Not  at  dances.  Aunt 
Allegra,"  Persis  said. 

When  the  time  came  for 
Delia  to  wheel  a  meat  cart  "" 
from  the  shelter  of  the 
Italian  leather  screen,  Mrs. 
Minturn  turned  and  addressed  herself  to  the 
serious  business  of  carving  beef  and  cutting 
squares  of  Yorkshire  pudding.  "Incredible!" 
she  said  as  she  lifted  the  second  and  third 
slices  of  meat  and  deposited  them  on  a  warmed 
serving  plate.   "Miss   Fogarty  must  have 
studied  cookery  in  a  tannery!  Perhaps  if  we 
put  a  great  deal  of  horse-radish  cream  over 
our  meat  we  won't  mind  its  dryness  so  much." 

"Excuse  me,  madam,  but  there  isn't  any 
horse-radish  cream,"  Delia  interposed.  "Ruth- 
anne  said  she  couldn't  be  bothered." 

■Really?"  said  Mrs.  Minturn,  raising  her 
eyebrows.  "Miss  Fogarty  is  apparently  an 
'original,'  as  we  used  to  call  it  in  my  younger 
days.  Let's  hope  the  vegetables,  at  least,  will 
be  edible.  We're  having  acorn  squash  and 
beets."  ♦■ 

But  the  squash  proved  to  be  hard  and  the 
beets  awash  in  a  cloying  syrup. 

"It's  becoming  less  and  less  likely  that  we'll 
be  able  to  go  to  Ipswich,  Delia,"  Mrs.  Min- 
tl  urn  said.  "If  Miss  Fogarty  were  merely  a  fair 
3  book  but  pleasant  to  have  around  and  willing 
^j.o  give  you  a  hand  with  the  other  housework, 
d  I 'd  be  of  quite  another  mind  about  the 
Q  liummer." 
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Rrsonally,  I'm  very  fond  of  Boston  in 
uly  and  August."  Mrs.  Tuttle  said.  "I  never 
onsider  going  away." 

"That's  because  of  your  animals  and  you 
now  it,  so  stop  sounding  virtuous,"  Mrs. 
'linturn  told  her  sister  amiably. 

"The  hotel  I  go  to  on  Nantucket  is  really 
.xceptionally  nice,"  Mrs.  Gardiner  said.  "I 
l/ouldn't  miss  my  two  summer  months  there 
3r  anything.  Do  try  it,  Allegra." 

"No,  ihank  you,  Lutie!"  Mrs.  Minturn  said, 
peaking  almost  sharply. 

"Or  you  could  take  a  North  Cape  cruise," 
ersis  said. 

"I  consider  the  idea  of  a  trip  on  an  ocean 
ner  at  the  very  height  of  the  tourist  season 
nything  but  attractive,"  Mrs.  Minturn  said 

ith  an  asperity  that  probably  had  been  in- 
uced  more  by  Miss  Fogarty's  performance 
lan  by  Persis"  gentle  remark. 


"Doctor  and  Mrs.  Lyman  feel  just  as  you 
do,  and  when  they  went  to  the  Archaeological 
Congress  in  Oslo  last  summer,  they  traveled 
by  a  Swedish  freighter,"  Persis  said.  "Accord- 
ing to  Doctor  Lyman,  what  their  trip  amounted 
to  was  a  very  comfortable  two-week  cruise 
each  way.  They  used  the  Thorden  Line  and 
Doctor  Lyman  can't  say  enough  in  favor  of 
it.  Not  that  I'd  recommend  a  freighter  trip 
in  your  case,  of  course,  but  still  it's  an  awfully 
useful  thing  to  know  about.  For  someone  like 
myself,  I  mean." 

"And  why  wouldn't  you  recommend  it  in 
my  case,  may  I  ask?"  Mrs.  Minturn  de- 
manded. "I'm  sure  that  if  Doctor  Lyman 
found  his  Swedish  freighter  so  enjoyable  I 
might  like  to  try  the  same  sort  of  thing  myself 
as  an  alternative  to  a  summer  in  Ipswich." 

Surely  you  aren't  serious  about  taking  a 
trip  on  a  freighter?"  Persis  said,  suddenly  very 
much  aware  of  her  great-aunt's  age.  "I  mean 
about  possibly  taking  such  a  trip?  Doctor 
Lyman  says  they  aren't  required  by  inter- 
national law  to  carry  a  doctor.  On  a  freighter 
the  chief  officer  has  to  serve  as  a  medical 
officer,  too,  in  emergencies,  and  simply  does 
as  best  he  can  with  a  sizable  first-aid  kit." 

"I'm  never  ill,"  Mrs.  Minturn  said  suc- 
cinctly. "To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
last  ailment  I  had  was  chicken  pox.  I  can't 
recall  the  exact  year,  but  it  was  before  the 
Spanish-American  War.  In  answer  to  your 
question,  Persis,  I'm  not  saying  I  intend  to 
travel  to  Europe  in  a  freighter.  I'm  merely 
saying  that  it  sounds  to  me  an  extremely 
sensible  method  of  going  from  one  place  to 
another  by  sea." 

Delia  brought  the  cottage 
pudding,  and  Mrs.  Min- 
turn made  the  discovery 
that  in  texture  it  very  nearly 
resembled  modeling  clay. 
She  put  dovyn  her  spoon 
after  a  single  experimental 
bite  and  said  in  a  thought- 

  ful  tone,  "I  believe  I'll  tele- 

phone  Mr.  Ballister  the 
younger  in  the  morning — I 
forget  his  first  name — and 
ask  him  to  start  looking  into  the  matter  of 
freighter  reservations." 

"What  will  you  tell  him,  Allegra?"  Mrs. 
Gardiner  asked. 

"I  shall  simply  say  that  I  wish  to  go  some- 
where in  a  Swedish  freighter." 
"But  where  ?"  said  Mrs.  Gardiner. 
"That's  relatively  unimportant,"  Mrs.  Min- 
turn said.  "1  merely  want  to  be  at  sea  for  as 
many  weeks  of  the  summer  as  possible.  And 
I'd  be  very  glad,  Lutie,  if  you'd  come  with  me 
as  my  guest.  We  could  play  backgammon 
together  after  dinner.  Why  don't  you  come 
along,  too,  Priscilla?  Then,  if  we  were  able  to 
find  a  sufficiently  competent  fourth,  we  could 
have  our  bridge." 

"I'm  sorry,  Allegra,  but  it's  out  of  the 
question,"  Mrs.  Tuttle  said. 

"I  know,"  Mrs.  Minturn  said  with  a  shrug. 
"Your  animals.  You  couldn't  spare  the  time 
to  take  such  a  trip,  could  you,  Persis?  I  mean, 
with  your  Roman-British  exhibit  in  the  offing? 
Because  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  not  only 
Lutie  as  my  guest,  but  you  as  well." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  leave  my  job,"  Persis 
said  wistfully.  "But  thank  you  for  inviting  me. 
I  only  hope  that  a  freighter  trip  of  the  kind 
you're  thinking  about  would  be  a  wise  and 
safe  plan  for  you." 

"You  worry  about  me  far  too  much,"  her 
great-aunt  said.  "Now  shall  we  go  into  the  li- 
brary and  have  our  coffee?  I  am  assuming  that 
there  will  be  coffee  and  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  drink  it." 

"Let's  stop  worrying  about  food  and  drink, 
Allegra,  and  concentrate  on  a  much  more 
important  matter,"  Mrs.  Tuttle  said  briskly, 
as  they  all  got  up  from  the  table.  "I'm  refer- 
ring to  Persis  and  her  lack  of  beaux.  I  want 
to  go  into  the  matter  and  I  want  to  go  into  it 
thoroughly!" 

Instead,  Mrs.  Tuttle  elected  to  deliver  a 
monologue,  over  the  coffee,  about  the  good 
times  she  herself  had  had  in  Boston  as  a  girl. 
For  this  unexpected  and  happy  deliverance 
Persis  was  deeply  grateful. 

"And  then,  when  I'd  been  out  for  nearly  a 
year,  Tom  Tuttle  asked  me  to  go  to  a  Hasty 


Pudding  show  with  him,  and  that  was  that!" 
Mrs.  Tuttle  finished  triumphantly.  "So  you 
see,  Persis,  the  whole  secret  is  in  knowing 
which  invitations  to  accept  and  which  invita- 
tions not  to  accept!" 

The  rain  had  stopped,  but  the  garnet  brick 
pavements  of  Beacon  Hill  were  still  wet 
enough  to  glitter  sharply  under  the  street 
lights  as  Persis  returned  to  Sentry  Hill  Place 
on  foot.  She  turned  her  key  in  the  lock,  and 
climbed  the  stairs  with  an  exhaustion  that  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  day  at  the 
museum.  When  she  had  taken  off  the  gray 
dinner  dress  she  yielded  to  a  compulsion  to 


throw  herself  face  downward  on  her  bed  and 
weep.  She  cried  convulsively  for  nearly  ten 
minutes. 

There'll  never  be  anyone!  she  told  herself 
desperately.  Never !  Fm  plain,  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  amuse  them  and  please  them,  and  I  don't 
care  what  Aunt  Priscilla  says — it's  knowing 
how  to  please  them  that's  the  real  secret ! 

Despite  a  fairly  heavy  sea  off  the  Orkneys, 
Else  Andreassen,  the  kahytsjomfru  of  the 
3538-ton  motor  vessel  Anny  Jensen,  sat  con- 
tentedly on  the  lap  of  Herre  Telegrafist  Erik 
Lind  with  an  arm  securely  around  him.  From 
time  to  time  she  glanced  down  at  his  long, 
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curling  eyelashes  and  sighed  appreciatively. 
The  jomfru  was  in  her  early  twenties  and  very 
pleasingly  formed.  She  wore  the  neat  black 
uniform  the  company  required  her  tc  put  on 
every  evening  at  six.  By  taking  it  in  a  bit  here 
and  a  bit  there,  the  jomfru  had  artfull>  man- 
aged to  emphasize  her  charms.  She  \Kore  a 
lively  shade  of  lipstick,  and  even  more  eye- 
catching was  the  fiery  red  hair  dye  she  had 
persuaded  an  obliging  Copenhagen  friseur  to 
apply  earlier  in  the  week. 

The  jomfru  and  the  telegrafist  were  sipping 
Kijafa  and  he  was  saying,  "Denmark's  back- 
wardness in  electronics  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation!  \  irtually  every  one  else  is  ahead  of  us. 


Look  at  America,  look  at  Western  Germany, 
look  at  England,  look  at  Sw^en  even!" 

The  jomfru  kissed  the  top  of  his  head.  "I 
know  what  it  is  you  need,"  she  said.  "So  do 
you.  Hurry  up  and  finish  your  Kijafa.  Re- 
member you  can  sleep  later  in  the  morning 
than  I  can." 

"Parliament  should  be  ashamed  of  itself, 
the  way  it  votes  huge  sums  for  absolutely  un- 
necessary highways  instead  of  doing  every- 
thing it  can  to  build  up  our  technology ."'  he 
continued.  But  he  was  a  warm-blooded  boy, 
and  even  as  he  spoke  he  drained  his  glass, 
lifted  her  to  her  feet  and  jumped  up  himself. 
He  gave  her  buttocks  a  friendly  slap. 


She  giggled.  "Oh,  I  like  you  so  much  better 
than  Carstensen." 
"WhyT'  he  asked. 

"Because  he's  unimaginative,"  she  said. 

"Well,  after  all,  the  second  mate's  mar- 
ried," he  said  reflectively.  "Maybe  married 
men  fall  into  more  or  less  of  a  set  routine 
when  they're  with  women." 

"Not  all  married  men.  I  assure  you  I"  she 
said,  much  amused.  .A.  moment  or  two  later 
she  climbed  up  to  the  telegrafist' s  elevated 
benh,  stretched  herself  out  on  it,  and  gave  an 
anticipatory  wriggle. 

".\bout  electronics,  I  just  w^t  to  say  that 
I'm  definitely  not  happy  about  having  to  take 
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my  advanced  degree  either  at  Copenhagen  or 
Aarhus,"  he  said  as  he  hoisted  himself  into 
the  benh. 

Shortly  after  Persis  had  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia and  checked  in  at  her  hotel  she  began 
the  task  of  studying  the  .A.y  Imer  Collection  aU 
over  again.  Meanwhile,  her  museum's  staff 
photographer.  Mr.  Coggeshall,  undenook  the 
job  of  photographing,  painstakingly,  one  item 
after  another.  Shortly  after  dinner  her  third 
night  at  the  hotel  she  had  a  phone  call  from 
Coggeshall,  who  w^  staying  in  Camden  with 
a  sister  and  brother-in-law. 

"Sorry  to  bother  you  in  the  evening.  Miss 
Winihrop,"  he  began.  "The  reason  I'm  calling 
is  that  a  nephew  of  mine  who  works  in 
Philadelphia  is  having  dirmer  with  me  tomor- 
row night.  If  by  any  chance  you're  going  to  be 
free,  I  w  onder  whether  you'd  be  wiUing  to  join 
us  and  help  me  entertain  him.  'i'ou'll  r^Ily 
be  doing  me  a  great  favor  if  you  can  come." 

'Td  love  to."  Persis  said. 

"Suppose  I  call  for  you  at  sLx-thirty?" 

"I'D  be  waiting  down  in  the  lobby,"  Persis 
said.  ".\nd  thank  you  so  much!" 

She  could  feel  at  ease  with  Coggeshall,  as  in 
fact  she  could  with  older  people  in  general. 
.•\  balding,  good-natured  little  man  of  forty- 
eight.  Coggeshall  was  in  no  way  a  scholar,  but 
as  staff  photographer  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  museum  and  enjoyed  its  triumphs.  That 
the  Roman  British  loan  was  a  triumph,  and 
Perils'  owTi,  he  very  well  knew,  and  he  made 
a  point  of  saying  something  to  this  effect  as 
they  w^re  riding  to  the  restaurant. 

"I'm  expecting  it  to  be  an  even  bigger  draw 
than  our  paintings  from  the  Tate,"  he  said, 

"We'll  have  to  wait  and  see.  Mr.  Cogge- 
shall. but  I  hope  you're  right."  Persis  said. 
■"Tell  me  what  your  nephew  does,  "^'ou  said- 
y  ou  wanted  me  to  help  keep  the  conversation 
going,  and  suddenly  it  occurs  to  me  I  haven't 
the  remotest  idea  of  what  to  talk  to  him 
about." 

■"Well,  let's  see."  said  Coggeshall.  "  War- 
ren's the  treasurer  of  a  company  that  sells 
foreign  sports  cars.  The  boy's  sman.  .AJways 
has  been.  Don't  feel  any  responsibility  at  all 
about  the  evening.  Miss  Winthrop.  Warren's 
perfectly  capable  of  carrying  the  ball." 

"NMiere  did  he  go  to  school  T' 

"Temple.  Then  into  the  .\rmy.  .\fier  that 
he  took  a  master's  in  business  administration. 
Even  though  his  alumni  employment  office 
lined  up  a  first-rate  position  for  him  with  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Corporation  down  in  Peru — 
that's  a  big  mining  concern — he  voted  in  favor 
of  this  job  instead.  Because  he's  crazy  aboiK 
sports  cars.  I  suppose  he  probably  made  a 
sensible  decision,  at  that,  since  the  field  seems 
to  be  broadening  all  the  time." 

"I  suppose  it  is."  Persis  said  vaguely. 


He 


ere  v»i;  are.  My  brother-in-law  recom- 
mends Chincoteague  oy^sters.  boned  shad, 
and  bock  beer  since  it's  late  March,  but  y  ou  go 
ahead  and  study  the  menu  and  maybe  you'D 
see  something  you  like  better."  He  paid  the 
driv  er.  "  There's  Warren,  standing  just  inside 
the  door." 

.A  moment  later  Coggeshall  was  saying, 
"Miss  Winthrop.  this  is  my  nephew.  Warren 
Buckley:  NXarren,  this  is  Miss  NNinthrop, 
w  ho's  down  here  to  start  work  on  a  catalogue 
of  the  collection  Fm  shooting.  The  .\ylmer 
Collection." 

"NMiat's  your  first  name?"  Warren  asked, 
showing  no  perceptible  interest  in  the  .•Vylmo' 
Collection. 

"Persis,"  she  said. 

"Really  ?"  the  yoimg  man  said.  "'That's 
certainly  imusual.  It's  a  name  Tve  never  evien 
heard  before." 

""It's  not  so  imusual  around  Boston."  his 
imcle  said,  and  then,  to  the  headwaiter,  "A 
table  for  three,  please." 

"Why  don't  you  call  her  by  it?"  Wanai 
said  as  they  crossed  the  room.  "How  come  you 
say  'Miss  Winthrop'  when  you  both  work  at 
the  same  place?" 

Persis  flushed  with  embarrassment.  She 
ki>ew  the  answer  to  this,  and  she  knew  that 
Mr.  Coggeshall  knew  the  answer  too.  It  wJ 
simply  that  no  orte  at  the  museum  had  evtr 
called  the  staff  photographer  by  his  own  fint 
name.  Pereis  came  to  his  rescue  immediat^f- 
"I  do  wish  vou  \iOuld  call  me  Persis,  Mr. 
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Coggeshall.  As  Mr.  Buckley  says,  we're  work- 
ing together  and  I  certainly  like  to  think  that 
we're  friends." 

"And  stop  saying  'Mr.  Buckley,'  will  you?" 
Warren  ordered.  "Say  'Warren.'  Matter  of 
fact,  most  people  my  own  age  call  me  'Here' " 

".'Here'?"  Persis  said  inquiringly. 

"Short  for  Hercules.  When  I  was  at  Temple 
I  used  to  play  quite  a  lot  of  football." 

Persis  nodded  and  said,  "I  see.  And  they 
called  you  'Hercules'  because  you  have  a  large 
frame." 

"Well,  I  guess'  maybe  more  because  I  was 
supposed  to  be  a  pretty  rugged  player." 

Coggeshall  seated  her  opposite  Warren  and 
himself,  and  Persis  studied  her  fellow  guest 
with  a  certain  awe.  He  had  a  handsome,  some- 
what sensuous  face,  with  warm,  healthy  color- 
ing and  features  of  marked  evenness. 

The  menu  was  so  overwhelming  that  Persis 
was  glad  to  follow  the  recommendations  War- 
ren's father  had  made  to  Coggeshall.  "Fried 
oysters,  French  fries  and  coleslaw,"  Warren 
said  briefly  to  the  waiter,  and  to  Persis,  "I 
don't  go  for  the  fancy  stuflf.  Hey,  Persis,  what 
kind  of  car  do  you  drive?" 

"I  don't  drive  any  car,"  she  had  to  confess. 
"Partly  because  the  Boston  traffic  situation  is 
such  a  nightmare  and  partly  because  I  don't 
feel  I  can  aftord  the  expense." 

"Going  by  car's  the  only  way  to  travel," 
Warren  said  definitively. 

It  was  perhaps  a  tribute  to  Warren  Buckley's 
appearance  that  Persis  was  not  in  the  least 
annoyed  by  the  finality  of  this  remark.  She 
ofTered  no  dissent.  Instead  she  asked,  "What 
kind  of  car  do  you  drive,  Warren?" 

Ifyou  mean  what  do  1  own,  I  own  an  Alfa- 
Romeo.  Used,  of  course,  but  it's  one  sweet 
car.  Ifyou  really  mean  what  do  I  drive,  I  guess 
the  truth  is  I  drive  practically  anything  1  can 
get  my  hands  on  if  it  appeals  to  me,  and  if  the 
owner's  co-operative  about  letting  me  give  it  a 
try.  Now  let's  go  back  to  what  you  were  say- 
ing a  minute  ago.  Let's  put  our  heads  together 
and  see  if  maybe  we  can't  come  up  with  an 
inspiration." 


Persis  couldn't  resist  interpreting  the  phrase 
literally.  The  idea  of  Warren's  putting  his 
head  next  to  hers  was  a  delectably  satisfying 
thought. 

"I  want  you  to  realize  I'm  just  as  happy 
about  seeing  good  used  cars  go  out  of  our 
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place  as  1  am  about  seeing  brand-new  cars  go 
out  of  it,"  he  began.  "That's  because  I  figure 
the  more  foreign  sports  cars  the  general  public 
sees  on  the  road,  the  faster  its  interest  in  'em 
is  going  to  grow.  Get  my  point?" 

Persis  nodded  and  said,  "Yes,  of  course," 
respectfully. 


Thereafter,  her  replies  were  almost  entirely 
monosyllabic.  When  he  explained  at  length 
why  he  considered  the  power  unit  of  one  model 
superior  to  that  of  another,  and  added,  "Be- 
lieve me,  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about!" 
her  warm  "I'm  sure  you  do!"  was  probably 
the  very  best  thing  she  could  possibly  have 
said.  To  ensure  a  successful  dinner  hour,  at 
least.  And  so  it  went,  with  Mr.  Coggeshall  de- 
voting himself  almost  entirely  to  his  food  and 
saying  even  less  than  Persis. 

It  was  only  when  Warren  had  delivered  his 
grand  summary,  over  the  coffee,  and  had  said 
cozily  that  for  price,  performance,  looks,  and 
maneuverability  in  Boston  traffic,  absolutely 
nothing  could  even  begin  to  touch  the  little 
1955  Triumph  he  wanted  to  show  her  the  next 
day,  that  Persis  did  better  than  speak  in 
monosyllables.  Or  did  worse. 

"Well,  of  course,  as  1  was  saying  at  the  be- 
ginning of  dinner.  Warren,  I  really  haven't  any 
intention  at  all  of  buying  a  car,"  Persis  con- 
fided, now  feeling  wonderfully  at  ease  with 
him.  "Incidentally,  Warren,  when  you  talk 
about  cars  I  can  tell  you  love  them  exactly  the 
way  1  love  some  of  the  fascinating  things  / 
work  with.  Today,  for  example,  I  actually  held 
in  my  hands  a  decorated  bronze  mirror  of  the 
first  century  A.D.  that  must  be  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  objects  of  its  kind  the  Romans  ever 
created."  She  turned  to  Coggeshall,  as  if  for 
corroboration,  and  he  nodded. 

Warren  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  sur- 
veyed Persis  wryly.  Shrugging  his  shoulders, 
he  said,  "I  guess  I  didn't  even  begin  to  get  to 
first  base." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Warren?" 

"Golly  Moses,  what  a  getaway!"  he  said 
with  grudging  admiration. 

"A  'getaway'?" 

"Ah,  cut  it  out!"  he  said.  Then  he  gestured 
placatingly  with  both  hands.  "O.K.,  O.K.  So 
I've  had  it.  So  just  don't  rub  it  in." 

Although  Persis  couldn't  quite  follow  him, 
she  gathered  that  he  was  indulging  in  a  joke, 
perhaps  of  some  special  Philadelphia  variety, 
and  she  gave  him  the  warmest  and  friendliest 
of  smiles. 


"1  hope  everyone  else's  dinner  was  as  good 
as  mine,"  Warren's  uncle  said  as  he  paid  the 
bill. 

"Mine  was  perfect,"  said  Persis.  "And 
thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Coggeshall." 

On  the  sidewalk  Coggeshall  said,  "It  seems 
to  be  only  eight-thirty.  Perhaps  you  young 
people  would  like  to  go  to  a  movie  or  some- 
thing. Personally,  I  believe  I'll  head  for  Cam- 
den and  see  if  I  can  manage  to  get  a  good 
night's  sleep.  Warren,  will  you  be  a  good  fel- 
low and  take  Persis  back  to  her  hotel  when- 
ever she's  ready  to  call  it  an  evening?"  Warren 
appeared  to  be  groping  for  a  suitable  reply, 
but  was  unable  to  produce  one  before  his 
uncle  had  said  a  cordial  good  night  to  them 
both  and  departed  in  a  taxi. 

"Look,  Persis,"  Warren  said  desperately, 
"I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  day  you've  got 
ahead  of  you  tomorrow,  but  mine's  going  to 
be  a  stinker.  So  maybe  a  movie  wouldn't  be 
such  a  hot  idea." 

With  forced  cheerfulness  Persis  said,  "I 
understand,  Warren.  Why  don't  you  simply 
take  me  back  to  the  hotel?"  It  was  impossible 
for  her  not  to  note  his  relief.  She  slipped  her 
hands  into  her  topcoat  pockets  and  clenched 
her  fists,  determined  not  to  show  any  aware- 
ness of  the  rebuff. 

"Early  to  bed,  hey?"  Warren  said  approv- 
ingly. "I  think  that  probably  would  be  sen- 
sible. The  Alfa's  parked  about  a  block  from 
here."  He  took  her  arm.  "This  way,  Persis." 

Freed  from  the  prospect  of  spending  an  eve- 
ning with  her,  he  was  all  affability  as  they  sped 
to  the  hotel  in  the  Alfa-Romeo,  but  Persis 
only  half  listened. 

When  she  entered  the  lobby  she  glanced  at 
the  clock  over  the  front  desk.  The  hands  stood 
at  a  quarter  to  nine. 

"There's  a  message  for  you.  Miss  Win- 
throp,"  the  clerk  said.  "Please  call  Long  Dis- 
tance Operator  Forty-five." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Persis  as  she  took  her 
key. 

In  her  room  she  picked  up  the  phone  with 
the  natural  apprehension  of  one  to  whom 
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long-distance  calls  are  something  of  a  rarity. 
Presently  she  heard  an  operator  say,  ""Mrs. 
Minturn?  I  have  Miss  Winthrop.  Go  ahead, 
please." 
"Persis?" 

"Aunt  Allegra!  Is  everything  all  right?" 

•'Certainly  everything  is  all  right!  How  are 
you  managing  down  there? 

"Very  well,  thank  you.  Our  staff  photog- 
rapher has  just  treated  me  to  a  beautiful 
dinner.  Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  and  boned 
shad." 

Don't!  I'm  not  in  a  mood  to  hear  about 
such  things.  Liitie  and  I  have  just  had  veal 
cutlets  that  were  indistinguishable  from  shoe 
leather.  Persis,  I  have  rather  a  lot  to  say,  so  be 
patient  and  don't  interrupt.  This  is  going  to 
be  an  expensive-enough  call  as  it  is.  First,  I 
should  mention  that  I've  seen  Mr.  Ballister, 
who  told  me  that  summer  bookings  on  a 
freighter  of  any  description  are  out  of  the 
question  at  this  late  date.  The  next  day  he 
telephoned  to  say  that  an  extra  sailing  of  a 
Danish  freiglitcr  has  been  scheduled  for  late 
May  or  early  JLine.  The  line  is  called  the  Jensen 
Line.  After  thinking  about  the  matter  I  tele- 
phoned him  to  say  I  thought  I  might  like  to 
take  the  trip  provided  I  could  be  assured  of  a 
return  passage  without  a  long  wait  abroad. 
Mr.  Ballister  said  that  a  return  passage  in  late 
.lune  is  relatively  easy  to  obtain.  Are  you  fol- 
lowing me,  Persis?" 

"Yes,  Auni  Allegra,"  Persis  sighed. 

"I  told  l.utieand  she's  agreed  logo  with  me. 
I  now  come  to  a  most  interesting  develop- 
ment. I  told  Priscilla  my  news,  and  that  same 
afternoon  an  linglish  veterinary  surgeon  and 
his  wife  came  to  her  house  for  lea,  having  just 
arriveil  in  America  to  spend  several  months. 
When  he  asketl  Priscilla  whether  she  could 
recommend  a  nol-loo-expensivc  furnished 
aparlment  he  and  his  wife  might  sublease  she 
ollered  Ihem  lier  place  rent-free  provided 
they'd  care  for  her  precious  cats.  They  settled 
all  the  details  right  there  al  the  lea  lable.  where- 
upon Priscilla  telephoned  me.  And  then  /  was 
inspired  to  carry  the  plan  slill  further!  I  re- 


membered Mr.  Ballister  telling  me  the  Danish 
freighter's  accommodations  would  consist  of 
four  single  and  four  double  cabins.  When  I 
called  to  ask  him  to  reserve  the  third  single 
room,  the  one  for  Priscilla.  1  said,  "Mr.  Ballis- 
ter, tentatively  I'd  like  to  reserve  all  the  single 
cabins!'  My  next  move  was  to  telephone  Dr. 
Lyman  at  the  museum  and  ask  him  whether  it 
could  be  possible  for  you  to  do  your  catalogue 
work  on  board  a  ship.  He  said  that  if  you'd 
like  to  join  Priscilla  and  Lutie  and  me  and 
finish  your  job  on  shipboard,  he'll  gladly  ar- 
range with  the  director  for  you  to  do  this.  Now 
tell  me  what  you  say." 

"Aunt  Allegra,  I'm  overwhelmed!  How  can 
I  ever  begin  to  thank  you?" 

"Don't  bother  to.  After  all,  I  wanted  a 
fourth  for  cards.  If  you'll  attend  to  your  pass- 
port I'll  take  care  of  everything  else.  And  now 
I  really  must  hang  up,  Persis,  or  I  shall  be 
bankrupt." 

"Good  night.  Aunt  Allegra,"  Persis  said. 
"And  sleep  well." 

"After  those  veal  cutlets?"  said  Mrs.  Min- 
turn. "1  consider  the  prospect  unlikely  in  the 
extreme!" 

The  taxi  carrying  Persis,  Mrs.  Minturn, 
Mrs.  Tuttle  and  Mrs.  Gardiner  to  the  Jensen 
Line's  pier  wound  its  way  through  the  Brook- 
lyn streets  and  presently  arrived  at  an  unpre- 
possessing pier  shed. 

"It's  kinda  dirty  around  here,  ladies,"  the 
driver  warned.  "Ya  gotta  be  careful  when  ya 
get  out  or  ya'll  stumble  over  cables  an'  chains 
an'  stuff." 

"Thank  you,"  Persis  said.  "We'll  be  care- 
ful." 

"I'll  put  your  suitcases  over  there  by  the 
entrance  lo  the  shed,  where  the  watchman's 
sittin'.  Somebody  from  the  ship'll  carry  'em 
aboard.  Now  lei's  see  what  the  bad  news  is. 
Yi>u  owe  me  four  bucks  an'  sixty  cents." 

Mrs.  Minturn  paiti  him,  lipping  him  10  per 
cent  to  the  penny.  He  counted  the  money  and 
then  said,  somewhat  ruefully.  "Well,  ladies, 
I  suppose  I  might  as  well  carry  your  bags  over 
to  the  shed  anyway." 


"I  hope  you  heard  what  he  said  about  the 
danger  of  coming  into  contact  with  grease, 
Persis,"  Mrs.  Minturn  said  as  they  got  out  of 
the  taxi.  "Your  blue  tweed  may  not  be  exactly 
new,  but  on  the  other  hand  it's  not  old.  either. 
As  I  told  you,  Mr.  Ballister  definitely  recom- 
mended old  tweeds.  How  does  it  happen  you 
aren't  wearing  your  brown?" 

"I  gave  it  to  the  Junior  League  Thrift  Shop 
shortly  before  I  left  for  Philadelphia,"  Persis 
said.  "At  the  same  time  I  treated  myself  to 
two  new  wool  dresses  in  pastel  shades,  which 
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I've  brought'with  me.  But  I  can  assure  you  the 
blue  is  quite  old  enough.  I've  been  wearing  it 
for  nearly  three  years." 

"I've  been  wearing  the  suit  I  have  on  for 
eight  or  thereabouts,"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle. 

"I  bought  mine  shortly  after  World  War 
Two,"  Mrs.  Minturn  said. 

"That's  right.  Allegra,"  said  Mrs.  Gardiner. 
"The  same  day  I  bought  this  one.  We  went 
shopping  together." 

So.  proudly  shabby— though  by  no  means 
tatterdemalion — the  party  walked  toward  the 
pier  shed. 

"Do— er— do  we  show  you  our  tickets?" 
Mrs.  Minturn  asked  the  watchman. 


He  shook  his  head.  "If  you're  for  the  Anny 
Jensen,  just  go  aboard.  Somebody'll  pick  'em 
up  sooner  or  later." 

Mrs.  Tuttle  looked  at  the  watchman  and 
then  at  the  luggage  and  then  at  the  watchman 
again.  "M-m-m,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "De- 
spite this  gentleman's  advice,  I  believe  I'll 
carry  the  smaller  of  my  two  suitcases  aboard. 
It's  only  moderately  heavy,  and  it  does  con- 
tain certain  essentials." 

"I'm  going  to  do  the  same  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Gardiner. 

"Aunt  Allegra,  I  can  easily  carry  one  of 
mine  and  one  of  yours  if  I  tuck  my  briefcase 
under  one  arm,"  Persis  said. 

"Good!"  said  Mrs.  Minturn.  "Thank  you 
very  much.  And  perhaps  you'd  better  lead  ^he 
way." 

Although  the  shed  was  illuminated  only 
by  an  occasional  bulb  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  the  stevedores  were  going  about  their 
work  handily  enough  in  the  half-light.  Dollies 
rumbled  noisily  across  the  cement  floor,  and 
the  grinding  of  the  ship's  winches  provided 
an  equally  harsh  obbligato. 

"I  can  see  the  opening  where  the  gangplank' 
is."  said  Persis.  "Is  everyone  getting  along  all 
right?" 

Mrs.  Tuttle,  who  was  bringing  up  the  rear, 
called,  "All  I  wish  is  that  these  little  cars  or 
trucks  or  whatever  they're  called  would  indi- 
cate what  they're  going  to  do  next.  They're 
forever  charging  at  me  unexpectedly." 

^^rsis  put  down  her  suitcases.  "Let's  rest 
for  a  second,  shall  we?"  she  said,  suspecting 
that  her  elders  might  welcome  a  breather. 
Persis  herself  was  feeling  unexpectedly  ex- 
hilarated. Sniffing  the  mingled  odors  of  damp 
sisal  cordage  and  East  Rivef  brine,  she  sud- 
denly realized  that  for  the  time  being  she  was 
free  to  do  as  she  pleased.  She  had  her  cata- 
logue assignment  so  well  in  hand  that  little 
remained  for  her  to  concentrate  on  beyond  a 
careful  general  editing.  To  Persis  the  gang- 
plank they  were  nearing  meant  one  thing  only:' 
the  enjoyment  of  being  alone  and  undisturbed 
for  hours  at  a  time.  "Well,  shall  we  be  on  our 
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way?"  she  asked.  There  was  no  one  at  the 
gangplank.  "I  suppose  we  might  as  well  go  on 
board  and  look  for  our  rooms.  We  may  even 
encounter  the  stewardess." 

"If  we  don't,  our  stateroom  numbers  are 
one,  two,  seven  and  eight,"  said  Mrs.  Min- 
turn.  "Let's  try  to  find  the  door  leading  to  the 
main  lobby,  if  there  /.v  such  a  thing." 

They  mounted  the  gangplank. 

"Obviously  there's  a  stairway  inside  the 
white  part,"  Mrs.  Tuttle  said.  "Bound  to  be." 

"Do  you  suppose  we're  going  to  be  on  a 
ghost  ship  all  the' way  across  the  Atlantic?" 
Mrs.  Gardiner  said  bleakly.  "If  it's  like  this 
all  the  way  over,  Allegra,  1  shall  really  never 
forgive  you  for  advising  against  my  bringing 
a  small  record  player  and  a  few  operas  and 
symphonies." 

"If  you'll  recall  my  exact  words,  Lutie,  I 
merely  suggested  that  none  of  us  bring  any 
kind  of  impediments  whatever,  but  that  we 
each  limit  ourselves  to  two  suitcases,"  Mrs. 
Minturn  said  evenly. 

"Here's  a  door  that  says  Passagcre"  Persis 
interposed.  "It's  Danish  for  'passengers.'" 

"I've  been  meaning  to  ask — have  you  made 
much  progress  with  Danish?"  Mrs.  Tuttle 
asked.  "Allegra  told  me  you'd  started  to  take 
it  up." 

I  "Never  having  met  a  Dane  in  my  life,  I 
jhaven't  had  an  opportunity  to  find  out,"  Per- 
|sis  replied.  "It's  like  studying  Latin  without 
'having  any  Romans  to  talk  to."  She  opened 
the  door  and  they  found  themselves  entering 
an  immaculate  transverse  corridor  with  a  num- 
ber of  mahogany-stained  doors  opening  olf  it 
uid  a  stair  well  at  the  center. 

"Shall  we  try  the  deck  above  next,  or  the 
deck  below?"  Persis  asked. 
'  "I  vote  up"  said  Mrs.  Minturn.  As  they 
.-limbed  the  stairs  she  remarked,  "The  Anny 
lensen  is  considerably  tidier  inside  than  out, 
I'm  glad  to  see." 

,  Persis,  still  leading  the  way,  paused  as  they 
•eachcd  the  deck  above,  and  put  down  the 
luitcases  she  was  carrying.  Directly  ahead 
vcre  four  open  doors,  each  revealing  a  neat 
,nd  attractive  double  stateroom  of  generous 


size.  These  cabins,  numbered  3,  4,  5  and  6, 
were  as  yet  unoccupied.  Persis  did  a  bit  of 
exploring  and  discovered  that  short  corridors 
at  right  angles  to  this  one  led  to  the  single 
cabins.  "Our  rooms  are  on  the  side,  Aunt 
Allegra,"  she  said.  "What  shall  we  do?  Simply 
appropriate  a  room  apiece?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Mrs.  Minturn.  "I  gather 
that  on  a  freighter  it  behooves  the  passengers 
to  take  the  initiative.  Ah,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  each  room,  and  plenty  of 
towels.  And  quite  large  wardrobes.  So  far,  so 
good.  1  believe  I  shall  do  some  unpacking." 

The  others  followed  Mrs.  Minium's  ex- 
ample, and  later  assembled  in  her  cabin. 

"Everything's  so  extremely  clean,"  Mrs. 
Gardiner  reported.  "I  now  realii'e  I  worried 
needlessly  on  the  score  of  hygiene.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  such  an  unexpectedly  large 
stateroom  I'm  going  to  regret  more  than  ever 
that  I  didn't  bring  a  record  player." 

"I  don't  believe  I've  told  you  all  that  I  had 
a  caller  while  I  was  unpacking,"  Mrs.  Tuttle 
continued.  "In  the  form  of  an  extremely  preg- 
nant cat.  Black  and  white." 

"Allegra,  I  think  you  have  a  caller  at  the 
moment,"  Mrs.  Gardiner  said  in  a  warning 
tone,  and  they  all  turned.  A  middle-aged  man 
was  lounging  idly  in  the  doorway.  He  had  a 
good-humored  face,  tanned  and  healthy- 
looking,  and  wore  a  khaki  shirt,  a  frayed 
brown  pull-over  and  faded  khaki  trousers.  The 
visitor  appeared  to  be  studying  the  passengers. 

"Americans?"  he  asked  doubtfully. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Minturn.  "Have  you 
come  to  collect  our  tickets?  Or  are  you  a 
passenger  yourself,  perhaps?" 

The  middle-aged  man's  very  blue  eyes 
twinkled  engagingly.  "No,  not  a  passenger." 

"If  you  are  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
steamship  company,  could  you  possibly  tell  us 
how  we  could  arrange  to  have  our  larger  suit- 
cases brought  on  board  from  the  pier?  There 
seems  to  be  absolutely  no  one  about  except 
those  workmen  who  are  loading  the  ship." 

"May  I?"  the  man  said  politely,  stepping 
inside  the  cabin.  He  found  and  pressed  a  push 


button  they  hadn't  discovered.  "I'm  the 
skipper,"  he  added  with  a  shy  smile.  '"Maar- 
bierg.  Isn't  that  a  funny-sounding  name?  I 
mean,  Americans  often  think  so." 

"Morebeer?"  said  Mrs.  Minturn  experi- 
mentally. "Yes,  it  ;.v  unusual,  isn't  it?  But  I'm 
confused.  You  are  the  captain  of  this  ship?" 

Captain  Maarbjerg  bowed  slightly. 

Whatever  astonishment  Mrs.  Minturn  may 
have  felt  she  hid  with  admirable  composure. 
She  advanced,  held  out  her  hand  and  said  gra- 
ciously, "How  do  you  do.  Captain  Morebeer. 
I  am  Mrs.  Benjamin  Minturn.  May  I  present 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  Tuttle?  And  my 
cousin,  Mrs.  Rupert  Gardiner?  And  my 
grandniece.  Miss  Persis  Winthrop?" 

Captain  Maarbjerg,  who  presumably  had 
never  experienced  the  ordeal  of  going  down  a 
Boston  receiving  line,  looked  as  uneasy  as  any 
Harvard  undergraduate  at  the  Sheraton-Plaza 
on  hearing  these  words.  Then  his  own  lifetime 
of  training  came  to  his  aid,  and  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Mrs.  Tuttle,  Mrs.  Gardiner  and 
Persis  he  carefully  greeted  each  one  by  name. 

The  ship's  stewardess  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, and  the  captain  asked  her  to  send  one 
of  the  cabin  boys  ashore  for  their  luggage.  The 
stewardess,  who  might  conceivably  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  musical-comedy  soubrette, 
gave  the  passengers  a  quick,  appraising  glance, 
and  then  went  to  the  stair  well  and  called  to 
someone  below,  "'Paul!"  She  followed  this 
with  a  torrent  of  Danish. 

"I'm  relieved  to  know  she  understands 
English,"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle.  "Is  that  true  of  all 
the  people  on  this  ship?" 

"Nearly  all,"  the  captain  said.  "German  is 
now  less  popular  with  us  as  a  second  language 
than  was  once  the  case.  Speaking  of  German, 
I  must  tell  you  that  the  four  double  cabins 
are  to  be  occupied  by  German  couples  who 
are  returning  to  Europe  from  an  international 
convention  of  chemists.  You  will  all  do  me  a 
great  kindness  if  you  will  sit  at  my  table  in 
the  dining  saloon.  There  will  then  be  room  for 
only  one  of  the  German  couples.  We  shall 
speak  English,  of  course."  He  glanced  at  his 
wrist  watch.  Then  he  looked  up  and  gave  a 


conspiratorial  smile.  "In  exactly  five  minutes 
I  am  permitted  to  sail,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  we 
shall  be  a  smaller  group  than  I  had  expected." 

Suddenly  a  number  of  guttural  voices  could 
be  heard  from  the  companionway.  Captain 
Maarbjerg  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sighed. 
"I  must  go  to  the  bridge  and  put  on  a  proper 
uniform.  Miss  Winthrop,  will  you  sit  at  my 
right  at  the  dinner  table,  please?  1  am  allowed 
very  few— ah— what  is  the  English  word  I  am 
looking  for?  I  am  not  quite  sure.  It  means 
'privileges.'  Never  mind,  "privileges'  will  do.  I 
am  allowed  very  few,  but  one  of  them  is  that 
when  a  passenger  is  young  and  charming  I 
am  entitled  to  the  pleasure  of  her  company  at 
dinner." 

Unaccustomed  to  gallantry,  Persis  blushed 
and  the  blush  was  becoming.  "Thank  you 
very  much.  Captain  Maarbjerg." 

He  seemed  astonished.  "But  how  interest- 
ing!" he  said.  "You  are  the  first  American 
who  has  ever  said  it  correctly  the  first  time." 

"I  was  trying  to  imitate  your  own  pronun- 
ciation," she  said. 

"That  is  a  most  delightful  compliment.  Do 
I  say  your  name  correctly.  Miss  Winthrop?" 

Persis  hesitated.  He  had  asked  her  to  sit  on 
his  right  at  dinner.  Should  she  return  the 
compliment  by  saying  "Yes,"  untruthfully,  to 
this  casual  question?  She  found  that  she 
couldn't.  "I'm  afraid  that  instead  of  sounding 
the  consonantal  digraph  t-h,  you  sound  the  / 
alone.  Actually,  many  Europeans  find  the 
digraph  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  our 
language,  so  you  needn't  worry  about  it  for  a 
minute." 

The  captain  looked  rather  dazed.  Then  with 
an  air  of  great  determination  he  said  slowly, 
"Win-throp." 

"Perfect!"  said  Persis. 

The  captain's  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  "I  will 
see  you  at  dinner,  Miss  Wm-throp." 

The  late-spring  day  was  so  pleasant  that 
Persis  chose  to  take  some  of  her  language- 
study  material  to  one  of  the  decks,  now  that 
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bench, cars,  furniture,  drapes.  Most  popu- 
lar Aa/jc/ cleaner  made.  Only  $29®^ 


6EWINC 


CENTERS 


Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  singer  sewing  machine  company. 
Headquarters  for  the  finest  sewing  machines  and  vacuum  cleaners. 
*A  Trademark  of  the  singer  manufacturing  company. 
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;he  Anny  Jensen  had  begun  to  make  her  way 
:oward  the  Narrows  and  the  open  sea.  A  fresh 
jreeze  ruffled  her  hair  as  she  descended  a 
adder  to  the  cargo  deck,  and  she  reminded 
lerself  happily  that  on  the  freighter  there  was 
10  need  for  her  to  worry  about  her  appear- 
ince.  It  didn't  occur  to  Persis  that  she  might 
look  more  fetching  in  these  circumstances 
[han  when,  primly  neat,  she  emerged  each 
morning  from  Sentry  Hill  Place  on  her  way 
10  the  museum.  A  few  moments  later  she  had 
perched  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  canvas- 
;overed  No.  1  hatch  and  had  opened  one  of 
lier  books. 

As  she  sat  studying  atop  the  hatch,  con- 
tentedly dangling  her  legs  over  the  edge  and 
savoring  her  new  freedom,  she  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  it  hardly  made  sense  for  her  to 
be  laboring  over  the  phonetic  rendering  of  so 
many  Danish  sentences  and  phrases  if  it  was 
to  be  in  order  for  everyone  to  speak  English 
aboard  the  Anny  Jensen.  Her  stay  in  Copen- 
hagen was  to  be  so  very  brief,  no  more  than  a 
Few  days,  before  she  and  her  relatives  would 
sail  back  to  the  States.  Suddenly  she  came 
across  a  word  she  found  irresistibly  comic, 
and  broke  into  a  peal  of  delighted  laughter. 
As  a  scholar  who  had  a  special  feeling  for 
words,  Persis  marveled  that  the  Danish  for 
"beautiful"  should  be  so  harshly  unattractive 
an  arrangement  of  letters  as  "smuk."  I  suppose 
"sniiik"  doesn't  sound  in  the  least 
harsh  to  the  Danes,  though,  she 
reflected. 

Suddenly  she  heard  this  very 
word  spoken  by  a  young  male 
voice.  Persis  looked  up  and  dis- 
covered a  couple  of  seamen  at 
work  in  her  vicinity.  She  dis- 
covered, too,  that  they  had  been 
studying  her  with  marked  ap- 
proval. The  seamen  instantly 
pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
lob  at  hand.  Persis  was  dazed. 
Coloring  violently,  she  bent  over 
ler  book  and  feigned  absorption 
lerself. 

"  Legs . . .  beautiful  r  she  heard 
)ne  boy  say,  and  then  "Ameri- 
an?"  and  then  "Books  .  .  . 
ook  " 

Persis  remembered  a  sentence  from  her 
ladclifTe  days:  "I  envy  you  your  legs.  Persis; 
nine  are  so  pianoey!"  She  remembered  it 
olely  because  receiving  any  compliment  of  a 
personal  nature  had  been  a  relatively  rare 
xperience  for  her.  Now  there  was  no  mis- 
iking  the  admiring  tone  in  which  the  first 
oy  had  remarked,  "Legs  .  .  .  beautiful!" 

With  a  spurious  air  of  detachment  the  sea- 
len  drew  nearer.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be 
iterested  in  finding  out  what  she  was  reading, 
lis  eyes  and  Persis'  met.  "God  dag,"  he  said. 

"God  dag."  said  Persis. 

"£r  De  Dansk  ?"  he  inquired  hopefully. 

"Nej,  jeg  er  Amerikansk,"  Persis  astonished 
erself  by  replying  with  unexpected  ease. 

The  two  seamen  exchanged  looks  of  be- 

ilderment.  The  second  boy  exclaimed,  "Fan- 

stic!  Is  it  that  you  have  a  Danish  father  or 

other?" 

Persis  shook  her  head.  "Both  my  parents 
ere  American." 

"But  American  girls  do  not  speak  Danish," 
le  first  boy  said.  "Not  ever!" 

I  really  don't  speak  Danish,"  Persis  has- 
ned  to  explain.  "I'm  trying  to  familiarize 
yself  with  it  just  a  little. ' 

Ihe  Overstyrmand !"  the  first  boy  said  to 
e  second,  and  then  to  Persis.  "Sometimes  I 
ve  my  navigation  with  the  chief  officer,  Mr. 
lellup.  He  likes  to  say  if  an  American  tourist 
ouid  ever  try  to  learn  Danish,  the  statue  of 
;  little  mermaid  at  Langelinie  will  slip  off 
r  rock  and  swim  away,  because  it  will  be 
at  much  of  a  miracle.  Most  tourists  never 
iv  in  Denmark  more  than  three  or  four  days, 
cuse  me,  but  how  long  are  you  going  to  be 
our  country?" 

Like  your  other  tourists,  only  three  or  four 
ys.  I'm  afraid,"  Persis  said.  "It  all  depends 

when  the  next  Jensen  Line  freighter  leaves 
'penhagen." 

And  yet,  with  only  three  or  four  days  to 
;nd  in  Copenhagen,  you  are  trying  to  learn 
nish,"  he  marveled.  "Amazing!" 


"You  both  speak  English  so  much  better 
than  I'll  ever  be  able  to  speak  Danish,"  Persis 
sighed. 

"In  our  schools  the  teachers  think  the  stu- 
dents should  learn  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  Denmark  is  governed,"  one  of 
the  seamen  explained  with  elaborate  solemnity, 
and  then  both  boys  waited  expectantly,  their 
eyes  glinting  with  mischief,  to  see  how  Persis 
would  receive  this. 

She  laughed,  and  apparently  this  was  what 
they'd  been  hoping  for,  because  they  laughed, 
too,  and  when  one  of  the  boys  pulled  off  his 
stocking  cap  and  bowed  slightly,  the  other 
followed  suit.  And  they  both  told  her  they 
hoped  she'd  have  a  nice  trip. 

As  they  moved  away,  Persis  began  to  enjoy 
a  delicious  sense  of  well-being.  To  feel  liked 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  potent  of 
tonics,  and  at  the  moment  Persis  was  feeling 
exactly  that. 

She  couldn't  help  wonderfig  whether  this 
was  the  way  popular  girls  felt  at  dances,  back 
home  in  Boston.  //  nwst  he,  she  told  herself, 
and  suddenly  found  herself  remembering  one 
enchantress  in  particular.  After  satisfying  her- 
self that  nobody  was  within  earshot,  Persis 
allowed  herself  to  pretend  that  she  was 
Angelica  Mears.  First  she  uttered  a  very  small, 
very  feminine  squeal.  Then  she  said,  "Why, 
Saunders  Lathom!  I  think  it's  mean  of  you  not 
to  want  to  dance  with  any  of 
the  other  girls!"  And  then,  as- 
tonished by  the  realism  of  her 
effort,  she  continued  brightly, 
"Why  don't  you  go  and  be  nice 
to  Persis  Winthrop,  for  ex- 
ample?" Pause.  "Oh,  honestly, 
Saunders!  I  think  that's  a  terrible 
thing  to  say  about  Persis!" 
Giggle.  "7sshe?"  Giggle.  "Ami 
really,  Saunders?" Pause.  Giggle. 
Pause.  Squeal. 

Persis  was  definitely  enjoying 
herself. 

For  rather  a  long  while  she 
indulged  in  similar  nonsense, 
and  marveled  increasingly  at 
her  new-found  flair  for  im- 
personation. Very  likely  it's  re- 
lated to  being  apt  at  languages, 
she  reflected.  She  glanced  at  her  wrist  watch 
and  exclaimed,  "Good  heavens!" 

It  was  well  past  six  and  the  dinner  hour  was 
six-thirty.  Persis  jumped  down  from  the  hatch. 
Ascending  to  the  small  promenade  deck  on 
the  port  side,  Persis  suddenly  came  upon  a 
young  man  engrossed  in  studying  a  slip  of  pa- 
per. He  wore  a  brown  tweed  jacket  and  gray 
flannel  slacks,  and  if  Persis  hadn't  known  that 
all  the  other  passengers  were  German  she'd 
have  taken  for  granted  that  the  boy  was  Amer- 
ican. She  liked  his  face. 

"  IVie  geht's,"  she  said  pleasantly. 
The  young  man  looked  up.  seemingly  a 
trifle  startled.  He  inclined  his  head  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  and  said  stiffly,  "Sehrgut,  Frdulein, 
danke  schdn." 

Attributing  his  rigidity  to  something  she 
supposed  must  be  fundamentally  German, 
Persis  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  she  entered 
her  cabin,  and  thought.  What  a  pity,  when  he 
has  such  a  nice  face  and  such  intelligent  eyes. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Persis  didn't 
for  a  moment  brood  over  the  young  man's 
lack  of  cordiality,  or  regard  it  as  damning 
evidence  that  she  herself  was  entirely  un- 
appealing. Fresh  from  her  triumphs  on  the 
forward  cargo  deck  of  the  Anny  Jensen,  she 
hummed  lightly  as  she  dressed. 

The  dress  Persis  had  chosen  was  a  soft  rose, 
and  she  noted  that  her  cheeks  were  very 
nearly  a  matching  color,  thanks  to  the  way 
she'd  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Mintum,  clad  in  slightly  rusted  black 
silk,  surveyed  herself  in  her  stateroom  mirror. 
After  giving  her  iron-gray  hair  a  disciplinary 
pat  or  two,  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her 
bed  and  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  her  party.  Would  they  really  enjoy  the 
trip?  She  hoped  so.  Persis  has  her  work  and 
Lutie  will  at  least  have  cards  from  time  to  time, 
though  she's  an  indifferent  player.  Priscilla  may 
actually  be  the  one  who'll  begin  to  wish  she'd 
stayed  at  home.  She's  a  woman  who  enjoys 
being  busy. 


UNITED 

CEREBRAL 
PALSY 


Mrs.  Tuttle  entered  her  sister's  room  and 
Mrs.  Mintum  at  once  said.  "Priscilla,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  you  may  find  the  days  at  sea 
monotonous.  What  do  you  think?  You  know 
how  you  like  to  be  doing  things." 

"I've  just  been  doing  things,"  Mrs.  Tuttle 
said.  "I've  been  midwifing!" 

"No!"  Mrs.  Minturn  gasped.  "Don't  tell 
me  one  of  the  German  women  was  idiotic 
enough  to  sail  for  Europe  in  that  condition!" 

"Of  course  not.  It  was  the  cat  I  was  telling 
you  about  this  afternoon.  The  black-and- 
white  Apparently  she's  learned  how  to  open 
the  door  of  a  little  cupboard  arrangement  at 
the  base  of  my  wardrobe.  Anyway,  that's 


where  she's  had  her  kittens.  Five,  and  every 
one  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  I  was  so  in- 
terested I  almost  forgot  to  dress  for  dinner.  So 
you  see  the  trip  begins  most  auspiciously!" 

"For  you,  perhaps,"  Mrs.  Mintum  con- 
ceded. "Our  tastes  differ."  Suddenly  they 
heard  the  crashing  reverberations  of  a  gong. 
They  stepped  out  into  the  corridor,  and  simul- 
taneously Mrs.  Gardiner  and  Persis  emerged 
from  their  cabins. 

'"Persis,  you've  acquired  some  color,"  Mrs. 
Gardiner  remarked.  "It's  most  becoming." 

"1  spent  part  of  the  afternoon  on  deck, 
reading,"  said  Persis. 
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WISS  SHEARS  AND 
SCISSORS  FOR  MANY 
HOME  USES 


WISS 

SEWING  SCISSORS. 
Fully  nickel  plated. 
$2.75  to  $3.95*  . 


WISS 

PINKING  SHEARS. 
$4.95  to  $11.95. 


WISS 

KITCHEN  SHEARS 
Nickel  plated  blades 
$2.95. 


4-  WISS  DRESSMAKER  SHEARS 
(featured).  Inlaid  blades  give 
superior  cutting  edge,  greater 
efficiency  and  indestructibility. 
Bent  handles  for  more  accurate 
cutting.  No.  127.  $4.95* 

^Slithtly  higher  Denver  and  West. 


home  tasks 
are  easy 
with  these 
indispensable 
shears  and 
scissors  by 


WIS 


There  are  Wiss  Shears  and  Scissors  for  every  cutting 
purpose,  famous  for  quality  and  economy  including 
Pinking  Shears  and  now  NEW  Skalioping  Shears.  At 
department,  hardware,  cutlery,  fabric  stores,  sewing 
centers.  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co.,  Newark  7,  N.  J. 
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Good  news  this  summer! 


New  refrigerator  desserts  — perfect  with 

Betty  Crocker  Cake  Mixes! 

Here's  a  new  fix-ahead  idea  you'll  like  — and  the  family,  too!  You  start  with  your  favorite 
Betty  Crocker  Cake  Mix  (to  give  your  family  the  nourishing  goodness  of  fresh  eggs,  non-fat 
milk,  fine  Softasilk  Cake  Flour).  Bake  your  cake  bright  and  early!  Then  follow  one  of 
the  easy  refrigerator  recipes  below  for  a  dessert-time  treat  that's  frosty,  cool,  and  delicious! 


Cool  Angel! 


Bake  Lemon  Custard  Angel  Food  in 
2  loaf  pons,  os  directed.  Slice  1 
loaf  in  3  layers.  Place  2  layers  in 
bottom  of  sq.  baking  dish,  9x9x1%". 
Crumble  top  loyer  and  toast  under 
broiler.  Pour  cooled,  prepared  but- 
terscotch pudding  over  coke  in  dish. 
Chill.  Fold  toasted  crumbs  into  1 
cup  whipping  cream,  whipped,  with 
Vi  cup  silted  confectioners'  sugar. 
Spreod  over  filling.  Cut  in  squores. 
Freeze  second  loaf  for  later  use. 


Cool  Lemon  Torte 


Mix  Vi  cup  soft  shortening,  1  egg, 
2  tbsp.  water,  and  1  cup  floked 
coconut  with  \  pkg.  Yellow  Cake 
Mix.  Pot  dough  into  greased  13x9 
pan.  Bake  15  to  20  min.  at  350°, 
until  golden.  (Crust  is  still  soft  when 
done.)  Prepare  lemon  pie  filling  mix. 
Pour  over  coo/ed  crust.  Chill.  Spread 
whipped  cream  over  filling.  Top 
with  moroschino  cherry  bits.  Cut  in 
squares  or  rectangles.  (For  thicker 
tilling,  use  2  pkg.  filling.) 


Puddin'  Cake  Cooler 


Prepare  1  pkg.  chocolate  pudding 
mix.  Cool.  Fold  in  1  cup  whipping 
cream,  whipped,  with  Vi  cup  confec- 
tioners' sugar.  Bai:e  White  Cake  Mix 
as  directed.  Line  bottom  of  8"  sq. 
baking  dish  with  strips  of  coke  using 
1  layer.  (Double  recipe  for  a  crowd.) 
Pour  pudding  over  coke.  Sprinkle 
with  Vi  cup  chopped  nuts.  Chill 
several  hours.  If  desired,  pour  pud- 
ding over  coke,  save  whipped  creom 
to  spread  over  top  of  pudding. 


^^^^^^  '*^'^^B 

White  Cake  I 


We  guarantee  a  perfect*  cake-horriemade  perfect- 

cake  .  .  .  after  cake  .  .  .  after  cake !"     ^^sttu^CjVDCk&l^  (SSlsj 

♦  PERFECTI  Yes,  cverv  mix  we  moke  lor  you  is  guaronteed  to  come  out  perfect,  or  send  the  box  lop  with  o  letter  describing  your  boking  to  Belly  Crocker,  Box  200,  Minneapolis  40,  Minn.,  ond  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  bockl 
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Several  Germans  appeared  in  the  corridor, 
as  did  Captain  Maarbjerg,  now  sprucely  uni- 
formed. He  offered  his  arm  to  Persis  and  they 
descended  the  stairs  together. 

The  diminutive  dining  saloon  had  under- 
gone a  pleasing  transformation.  The  two 
tables,  covered  with  the  whitest  of  linen, 
gleamed  with  attractive  steel  cutlery  of  dis- 
tinctive design,  and  there  was  a  bowl  of  car- 
nations in  the  Danish  national  colors  on  the 
sideboard,  flanked  by  small  Danish  and  Amer- 
ican flags.  Captain  Maarbjerg  performed  a 
number  of  introductions  and  then  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  tables.  The 
chief  engineer,  a  Mr.  Ehlers,  whose  manner 
was  one  of  marked  dourness,  presided  over 
(he  other.  The  place  at  the  foot  of  the  captain's 
table  remained  empty.  "Mr.  Gjellup,  the  chief 
officer,  has  to  be  on  the  bridge  at  dinnertime," 
the  captain  explained.  "But  of  course  you  will 
meet  him  tomorrow."  A  middle-aged  German 
couple,  Herr  and  Frau  Zahner,  completed  the 
table. 

Mrs,  Minturn  bent  forward  to  study  a  small 
menu  card.  She  observed  to  Persis,  "The  only 
word  I  can  make  even  the  remotest  guess  at  is 
kaifi'.  Can  you  decide  any  of  this  or  shall  we 
ask  Captain  Morebeer?" 

"May  I  look?"  said  Persis.  "There  appears 
to  be  split-pea  soup,  roast  pork,  cauliflower, 
red  cabbage,  mashed  potatoes,  and— wait  a 
minute— I  think  what  this  word  is  .  .  .  "al- 
mond," that's  it!  Almond  pudding  with 
whipped  cream.  And,  as  you  say,  coffee." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Minturn.  '"What  a 
comfort  you  are!" 

She  became  aware  that  Captain  Maarbjerg 
was  staring  at  her  grandniece  with  marked 
amazement.  "You  can  translate  from  Danish 
into  English.  Miss  Winthrop?"  he  said. 

"'Only  very  skelchily,"  Persis  said.  "A  few 
weeks  ago  I  began  to  try  to  teach  myself 
Danish,  but  I  haven't  made  much  progress." 

Tou  are  planning  to  take  up  an  occupa- 
tion in  Denmark?"  he  asked  in  a  puzzled  tone. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said.  ""We  expect  to  spend  a 
few  days  there  before  we  sail  back  to  the 
States.  I  began  to  study  Danish  just  because  I 
thought  1  might  find  it  useful.  Actually,  I 
seem  to  have  done  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
work.  I  was  told  Swedish  people  aren't  too 
much  at  home  in  English,  so  I  jumped  to  the 
conclusion— I  can  see  I  was  wrong — that  this 
would  be  equally  true  of  Danes." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  ""most  of  us  do  speak  Eng- 
lish. Also,  I  think  you  will  find  we  are  unlike 
the  Swedes  in  certain  other  ways  as  well.  But 
Miss  Winthrop,  I  am  most  impressed.  Have 
you  had  a  Danish  teacher?" 
"No,  I  haven't  had  any  teacher  at  all." 
"That  is  still  more  astonishing!"  the  cap- 
tain said.  He  began  to  ladle  pea  soup  from  a 
large  tureen  the  stewardess  had  set  in  front  of 
him.  "If  you  would  like  to  have  some  lessons  I 
would  be  so  happy  to  help." 


"I'd  feel  greatly  honored,"  she  said.  "Thank 
you  very  much!" 

""If  you  will  come  to  the  bridge  at  half  past 
five  we  can  have  a  vermouth  in  my  cabin  and 
make  ourselves  comfortable  while  we  have  the 
Danish  lesson.  It  will  be  very  nice  for  me  to 
have  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  do." 

"Thank  you.  Captain  Maarbjerg," 

"Do  you  speak  German,  Miss  Winthrop?" 
Frau  Zahner  inquired. 

'"Not  fluently,  Frau  Zahner,"  Persis  said  in 
German. 

""Please,"  Captain  Maarbjerg  interposed 
gently.  "'I  think  we  must  all  use  English  be- 
cause of  the  American  passengers  at  the  table. 
There  are  four.  Except  of  course"— here  he 
bowed  gallantly  to  Persis— "that  we  must  al- 
low Miss  Winthrop  to  practice  her  Danish 
whenever  she  wishes  to." 

""I  have  all  too  little  to  practice  with!"  she 
said  ruefully.  ""Tell  me,  Frau  Zahner,  where 
is  the  German  passenger  I  spoke  to  on  deck 
just  before  dinner?  A  young  man  wearing  a 
brown  jacket.  I  hope  he  isn't  seasick." 

"A  young  man?"  said  Frau  Zahner,  puz- 
zled. "We  do  not  have  any  very  young  man 
with  us."  She  surveyed  the  occupants  of  the 
chief  engineer's  table.  '"There  are  eight  in  our 
party  and  we  are  all  here.  Possibly  the  young- 
est of  the  gentlemen  is  Herr  von  Meinhardis. 
The  one  in  the  dark  gray  suit." 

""How  strange,"  Persis  said  to  the  captain. 
""Aren't  all  the  officers  wearing  uniforms  this 
evening?" 

He  nodded.  ""Oh,  yes.  At  sea  we  may  wear 
what  we  like  in  the  daytime,  but  always  we 
wear  the  uniform  at  night." 

""Then  I  don't  suppose  this  man  could  have 
been  an  officer,"  she  said. 

"It  must  have  been  Mr.  Lind,"  the  captain 
said.  ""A  nice-looking  boy.  Brown  eyes,  brown 
hair?" 

"Yes." 

""That  was  Lind,  then.  He's  not  an  officer. 
He's  our  wireless  operator.  With  some  com- 
panies the  ii'Icgiufist  wears  a  uniform,  but  it 
is  not  so  with  the  Jensen  Line." 

'"Mr.  Lind,"  Persis  said  meditatively.  ""Then 
of  course  he  is  Danish,  and  I  made  a  mistake. 
I  spoke  to  him  in  German." 

Captain  Maarbjerg  looked  at  her  narrowly 
for  a  moment.  ""You  may  be  sure  he  under- 
stood you.  Lind  speaks  German,  English, 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  in  addition  to 
Danish.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  everyone,  how  do  you 
like  the  soup?  Gule  aerter  is  one  of  our  na- 
tional dishes." 

Mrs.  Minturn,  who  had  been  eating  her 
soup  slowly,  said  almost  reverently,  ""It's  the 
best  pea  soup  I  have  ever  eaten  in  my  life." 

""We  have  it  in  Germany,  too,"  Frau  Zahner 
said.  ""But  this  is  much  the  same." 

""It's  also  an  American  national  dish,"  said 
Mrs.  Minturn.  ""And  as  I  say,  an  infinitely  bet- 
ter version  than  any  I've  ever  encountered  in 
Boston.  I  detect  celery,  carrot  and  onion, 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  127 
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*l  don't  care  If  men  are  all  alike.  I  want  one!" 
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Mr.  IVIarliii  lUrlUurlin  St  Martin  III,  famous 

sports  car  buff,  says:  "For  love  or  money,  you  can't  beat  a 
Stutz  Bearcat  for  style  or  stamina.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Springmaid  sheets.  I  used  them  on  my  yacht  until  I  lost 
it  in  the  storms  of  the  recession.  But  I  salvaged  the 
running  lights  and  made  seat  covers  out  of  the  sheets.  My 
driving  cape  came  from  the  draperies,  but  my  crash  helmet  was 
designed  in  London.  You  can't  go  wrong  on  a  Stutz  Bearcat." 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  125  Lind  was  a  boy.  It  was  discovered  by  the 

among  other  flavorings,  and  chunks  of  smoked  Germans  that  his  father  and  one  of  his  uncles 

ham  and  slices  of  an  interesting  kind  of  had  wrecked  a  supply  train.  This  was  part  of 

sausage."  our  underground  activity,  you  understand. 

"I  understand  our  chef  adds  a  little  white  So  they  were  arrested  and  shot,  and  there  was 

wine,"  the  captain  said.  "An  idea  of  his  own."  a  warning  by  the  underground  to  the  family. 


"Most  imaginative!"  said  Mrs.  Minturn. 

The  roast  pork,  too,  when  it  arrived,  in- 
stantly won  her  approval.  "It's  exactly  the 
way  it  should  be,"  she  confided  to  Mrs. 


They  must  try  to  escape  to  Sweden.  At  night, 
with  a  small  fishing  boat,  a  friend  makes  this 
attempt  to  save  them  and  it  is  successful.  So 
until  the  war  is  over  Lind  is  in  a  school  in 


Gardiner.  "Sweet  and  tender,  and  the  outside  Sweden,  and  when  he  is  finally  back  in  Den- 
is so  beautifully  crisp."  What  astonished  her  mark  he  is  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
most  of  all,  however,  was  the  almond  pudding,   Germans,  you  see." 


I 


I 


'  shi-  said, 
say,  "I'm 
what  the 


in  actuality  an  elaborate  Bavarian  cream, 
handsomely  garnished  with  crystallized  fruits, 
swirls  of  whipped  cream,  and  sugar-coated 
Jordan  almonds  in  various  colors.  As  she 
helped  herself  to  this  fanciful  dish  she  said, 
"How  extraordinarily  good!  Captain  More- 
beer,  is  this  typically  Danish  too?" 

"1  suppose  I  should  say  it  is,"  he  replied. 
"In  our  country  we're  especially  fond  of  des- 
serts that  contain  plenty  of  our  good  cream." 

How  Benjamin  would  have  enjoyed  every- 
thing we've  had  this  evening!"  Mrs.  Minturn 
observed  to  Mrs.  Tuttle,  and  to  the  captain 
she  said,  "Tell  me.  Captain  Morebeer,  what 
IS  the  customary  Danish  breakfast  like?" 

"Very,  very  dull."  the  captain  said.  "We 
,ire  addicted  to  porridges  made  from  various 
grains,  sometimes  seasoned  with  fruit  .syrups 
instead  of  sugar.  We  like  cotTee.  of  course, 
.md  we  eat  a  good  deal  of  bread  and  jam." 

"Really?"  .said  Mrs.  Minturn 
always  have  porridge  for 
breakfast,  and  cotlee,  and 
bread  or  toast  with  jam. 
I  prefer  red  cherry." 

"It    is    my  preference 
laiso,"  Captain  Maarbjerg 
|said.  "How  pleasant  that 
have  the  same  break- 
fast habits.  Except  that,  as 
Danish  writer  once  put 
|t,  'Sometimes  in  our  wilder 
noments  we  add  a  soft- 
jiled  egg  to  the  menu.'" 
Mrs.  Minturn  ncnlded.  "So  do  I. 
Then  she  heard  her  grandniece 
vondering.  Captain  Maarbjerg. 
broper  procedure  is  when  a  passenger  wants 
send  a  wireless  message." 
"Has  a  problem  of  some  kind  devclo|X'd?" 
Irs.  Minturn  asked.  "I  understood  your 
3rk  was  coming  along  very  nicely." 
"Points  that  need  checking  have  a  way  of 
oming  up  unexpectedly  from  time  to  time." 
ersis  said,  with  \shat  seemed  to  Mrs.  Min- 
to  be  a  trace  of  needless  embarrassment, 
it's  extremely  simple.  Miss  Winthrop," 
!  captain  said.  "The  wireless  room  is  on  the 
idge,  adjoining  the  chartroom.  Please  feel 
to  come  up  whenever  you  like.  Mr.  Lind 
n't  always  on  duty,  though.  If  you  happen 
^ot  to  find  him  in  the  wireless  room  he'll  al- 
nost  certainly  be  in  his  cabin,  which  opens 
knto  the  starboard  promejiade  deck.  In  that 
all  you  need  do  is  take  your  message 
here,  and  he'll  go  at  once  and  send  it  for  you." 
"I  see,"  she  said.  "What  if  1  have  something 
ady  to  send  a  little  later  this  evening,  after 
e've  finished  dinner?" 
"Very  likely  he'll  be  in  his  cabin  then." 
Mrs.  Minturn  was  feeling  exceedingly  con- 
it.  "I'm  sorry  we're  not  to  stay  longer  in 
enmark."  she  said  to  Captain  Maarbjerg. 
[  have  a  very  strong  presentiment  that  I  shall 
fijoy  your  country." 

Having  declined  a  second  cup  of  coffee, 
ersis  sat  in  an  armchair  in  the  lounge,  hoping 
^at  Herr  and  Frau  Zahner  would  soon  ask  to 
!  excused,  and  presently  this  happened. 
,  At  last  Persis  was  able  to  mention  some- 
ping  uppermost  in  her  mind  at  the  dinner 
kbie.   "Do   tell   me.   Captain  Maarbjerg. 
|hether  I  committed  a  very  bad  blunder  in 
iking  to  the  wireless  operator  in  German." 
lie  said,  as  soon  as  the  Zahners  had  departed. 
I  couldn't  help  noticing  that  his  reply  was — 
—rather  cool." 

"You  mustn't  worry  about  that.  Miss 
inthrop,"  the  captain  said.  "You  made  a 
'ry  natural  mistake;  and,  besides.  Lind  is— 
>w  do  I  want  to  describe  him?— Lind  is 


P  — n  I 


"Oh,  I  do  see!"  Persis  said  quickly. 
"Now  we  try  to  be  friends  with  them,  of 
course,  but  for  some  Danes  it  is  not  so  easy. 
So  you  must  forgive  Lind." 

"I'd  like  it  to  be  the  other  way  around," 
Persis  said  with  a  smile.  "Would  you  mind, 
Captain  Maarbjerg,  if  I  go  over  to  one  of  the 
writing  desks  now  and  work  on  the  message 
I  want  to  send?" 

He  stood  up.  "You  won't  forget  to  come  to 
the  bridge  tomorrow  for  our  Danish  lesson 
and  our  vermouth?  I  can  give  you  the  ver- 
mouth with  spirits  if  you  like,  but  to  tell  the 
truth  we  Danes  are  not  as  clever  as  Americans 
at  making  cocktails." 

"That  hardly  mjrtters,  does  it,  when  you're 
clever  at  more  important  things?"  Persis  said, 
and  the  look  she  saw  in  Captain  Maarbjerg's 
eyes  cheered  her  greatly.  She  was  finding  it  a 
delight  to  feel  so  completely  at  home  with  him. 
At  one  of  the  writing  desks  she  composed  a 
'I  myself  brief  and  quite  unnecessary  message  to  Dr. 

Lyman:  "Shall  airmail  fin- 
ished job  from  Copenhagen, 
so  grateful  to  you  for  ar- 
ranging this  sea  change  for 
me."  Then  she  went  out  to 
the  starboard  promenade 
deck.  The  door  of  the  wire- 
less operator's  cabin  was 
open.  She  knocked  on  the 
doorframe, 
-^l-^^  "Come  in,"  Mr.  Lind 
I  shouted  cheerfully  in  Dan- 

ish, and  Persis  entered 
the  cabin.  Lind  jumped  to  his  feet.  "Please 
excuse  me  for  not  going  to  the  door.  I  was 
expecting  the  cabin  boy,"  he  said  in  English. 

"It  seems  awfully  wrong  to  be  disturbing 
you  in  the  evening,  but  Captain  Maarbjerg 
tells  me  it's  quite  correct  to  bring  wireless 
messages  here,"  said  Persis. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  and  a  short  business 
discussion  took  place. 

Then  came  the  opportunity  Persis  had  been 
hoping  for.  "I  discovered  at  dinner  that  I  owe 
you  an  explanation,  Mr.  Lind.  The  first  time 
I  saw  you  I  took  for  granted  you  were  one  of 
the  German  passengers.  That  was  only  be- 
cause you  didn't  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
officers." 

He  laughed.  "I  took  for  granted  you  were  a 
German  passenger,"  he  said.  "That  was  be- 
cause you  didn't  look  at  all  like  my  idea  of  an 
American." 

"How  so?"  she  said.  "In  what  way  don't  I 
look  like  your  idea  of  an  American?" 


No  matter  what  side  of  an 
argument  you  get  on,  you 
will  always  find  some  peo- 
ple with  you  that  you  wish 
were  on  the  other  side. 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ 


He  pondered  this.  "You  are  asking  me  an 
extremely  difficult  question,"  he  said,  con- 
tracting his  eyebrows  in  a  manner  Persis  found 
most  engaging. 

"I  hadn't  intended  to,"  she  said.  She  man- 
aged a  smile.  "1  see  you're  reading  one  of  our 
American  Sunday  papers.  Aren't  they  enor- 
mous?" 

"It  is  very  useful  to  me  that  they  are  enor- 
mous. I  find  many  most  interesting  things  to 
cut  out  and  send  to  a  friend  who  is  stationed 
in  Greenland.  We  are  both  trying  to  improve 
our  English.  So  I  read  aloud  to  myself  from 
the  American  newspaper,  and  my  friend  also 
reads  aloud  to  himself,  and  when  we  find  a 
word  we  do  not  know  we  look  for  it  in  an 
English-Danish  dictionary.  Excuse  me."  He 
indicated  hrs  chair.  "I  am  not  very  polite.  Will 
you  sit  down?" 

"Thank  you,"  Persis  said.  "I  think  it's  very 
imaginative  of  you  to  turn  newspapers  into 
textbooks."  she  said. 

"But  without  anyone  to  help  and  criticize 
there  is  never  any  really  great  sense  of  achieve- 
ment," he  said  earnestly.  "For  example,  it  is 
K.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  about  a  thing   impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  one  is  using 
at  happened  during  the  occupation,  when  the  right  emphasis.  That  is  the  word,  is  it  not? 
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Nylon,  (ull-fooled,  full-fashioned.  So  sheer,  they  look 
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support.  No  overhose  needed.  In  French  Nude, 
White,  Black.  At  Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Comfort'  Shops, 
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FOR 


Not  only  do  fever  blisters  heal  faster,  but  the  same  thing  hap- 
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Emphasis?  What  I  am  meaning  is  the  stress 
on  the  correct  syllables." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Persis  said.  "Emphasis. 
But  what  amazes  me  is  that  you're  worried 
about  whether  or  not  you  stress  the  right  syl- 
lables, because  actually— and  I'm  being  wholly 
truthful — your  emphasis  is  excellent .'" 

Then  a  wonderful  thing  happened. 

"I'm  afraid  you  are  being  too  generous," 
he  said.  "I  know  there  are  very  often  words 
I  do  not  say  correctly.  Perhaps  you  would  be 
very  kind  sometime  and  let  me  read  an  article 
of  some  kind  to  you  in  English  and  then  tell  me 
all  the  words  I  do  not  say  exactly  the  way  I 
should." 


"I'd  love  to!"  Persis  said.  "Would  you  like 
to  do  it  now?" 

"1  should  love  to !"  he  said.  Then  he  laughed. 
"That  is  a  funny  way  for  us  to  use  the  verb,  is 
it  not?  The  verb  'to  love'?" 

"It's  a  colloquialism,  Mr.  Lind,"  she  said 
uneasily. 

"Please?"  he  said.  "'Colloquialism'?  Ex- 
cuse me.  I  must  see  my  dictionary."  He  took 
a  book  from  his  desk  and  busied  himself  with 
it.  "Ah,  I  am  learning  a  new  word,"  he  said 
presently.  "Also  another  new  word,  which  is 
the  adjective  'colloquial.'  This  is  very  good." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lind,  I've  just  remembered  some- 
thing," Persis  said  with  dismay.  "I  promised 


my  aunts  and  my  cousin  I'd  play  cards  with 
them  as  soon  as  I'd  sent  my  message." 

His  face  reflected  disappointment.  "Then 
you  cannot  help  me  this  evening?" 

"But  I  can  another  time,"  she  said  eagerly. 

"Tomorrow  evening?"  he  asked  at  once. 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"I  shall  be  waiting  for  you  with  a  great  deal 
of  anxiousness,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps  you  won't  mind  my  telling  you 
that  'anxiety'  is  the  word  we  use,"  said  Persis. 
"And  it  may  even  be  that  'anxiety'  isn't  the 
best  word  in  this  case,  because  it  would  imply 
a  fear  I  might  not  come.  In  other  words,  that 
I  might  forget  all  about  it." 


FAMILY- FITTED  HOUSE 


architects:  jones  ani>  [-.mmons.  a  i 


Enlntiu  e  walk  is  appealing,  w  ell  sliellei  ed. 


By  JOHN  BRENNEIMAN 

Archrfec/uroJ  Editor 


There  is  more  than  a  hint  of  tomorrow  in  this 
house  with  its  clearly  detailed  low  look  and  its 
decoratively  color-contrasted  structural  system. 

The  entry  court  and  broad,  sheltering  roof  are  a 
pleasant  introduction  to  the  house.  Inside,  flowing 
pavilionlike  vistas  reveal  great  expanses  of  sloping 
beamed  ceilings  and  glass  walls  opening  to  the 
intimate  terraces. 

The  house  is  built  around  a  mechanical  core 
comprising  plumbing  and  heating  requirements, 
which  separates  living  and  sleeping  areas,  terraces 
and  the  public  front  into  well-defined  zones.  The 
centrally  located  kitchen  is  an  enviable  command 
post  for  housekeeping— close  to  the  front  door, 
oNcrlooking  play  areas,  near  the  bedrooms  and 
laundry,  and  still  out  of  traffic's  way. 

Terrace  exposures  give  the  front  and  back  bed- 
rooms a  luxurious  sitling-room  character  usually 
found  only  in  very  expensive  houses.  Baths  are 
beautifully  finished  with  plastic-topped  counters 
and  huge  mirrors,  walls  of  wood  paneling  and  rich, 
ungla/ed  ceramic  tile. 

Living  space  is  divided  into  two  large  areas 
separated  by  the  big  stone  fireplace,  the  rather 
formal  living  room  at  the  front,  the  more  relaxed 
family  space  to  the  back.  The  house  is  easily  adapt- 
able to  very  small  groups  or  large  parties. 

This  house  has  a  structure  of  posts  and  beams 
spaced  at  seven-foot  intervals,  or  modules  (indi- 
cated by  the  red  lines  on  the  plan).  Wall  panels  or 
windows  are  simply  filled  in  between  posts.  There 
are  no  false  ceilings. 

Because  of  its  H  shape,  the  house  can  be  ex- 
panded as  desired.  It  is  designed  for  two,  three  or 
four  bedrooms,  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  case, 
buyers  seldom  feel  any  need  to  add  space  or  fea- 
tures to  this  house. 

Cost:  2  bedrooms,  $26,000  plus  land;  3  bed- 
rooms, $28,000  plus  land;  4  bedrooms,  $29,000 
plus  land. 
No  plans  available. 


Terraces  like  this  at  front  and  back  make  outdoor  living  fun. 


WORK  SPACE  AND 
MECHANICAL  CORE 


SLEEPING  WING. 


"But  that  is  what  I  do  fear!"  he  said.  "So  it 
is  a  very  correct  word  for  me  to  use,  is  it  not?" 

"I  won't  forget,"  said  Persis. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  one  way  in  which  yoi 
are  not  like  my  idea  of  an  American  girl,"  h< 
said  happily. 

"I  wish  you  would,"  she  said. 

"You  are  always  sounding  as  if  you  ara 
really  meaning  the  things  that  you  are  saying,' 
he  said.  "I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seei 
Else  Andreassen,  the  jomfru,  but  no  doub 
you  must  have." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  she  said. 

"She  is  always  trying  very,  very  hard  to  b 
as  much  as  possible  like  an  American  girl,  bu 
she  does  not  look  like  you  and  she  does  no 
talk  like  you." 

Persis  considered  this.  "No,"  she  said.  " 
don't  suppose  she  does." 

"I  will  tell  you  why  this  is  so  interesting  t 
me,"  he  said.  "Because  you  are  an  America: 
girl,  are  you  not?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"And  so  instead  of  seeming  to  be  what  yo 
are,  do  you  know  what  you  seem  to  be?" 

"No,  Mr.  Lind,"  she  said,  undergoing 
kind  of  paralysis,  for  she  thought  she  ha 
never  before  looked  into  eyes  so  winningi 
honest  or  listened  to  a  voice  so  warmly  al 
tractive. 

"Danish !"  he  said  with  triumph.  "And  I  ar 
meaning  really  Danish!" 

Mrs.  Tuttle's  first  morning  at  sea  had  bee 
most  satisfactory.  The  black-and-white 
newborn  kittens  were  apparently  in  the  be: 
of  health.  Mrs.  Tuttle  had  supplied  the  mothi 
with  milk,  encouraging  scratches  under  tl 
chin  and  a  good  deal  of  straight-from-th' 
shoulder  advice.  Now,  belatedly  ready  to  e 
plore  the  open  decks,  Mrs.  Tuttle  weiit  on 
doors  and  found  there  was  a  considerable  si 
running.  She  encountered  her  sister  Alleg 
and  her  Cousin  Lucy  watching  it,  each  gri| 
ping  the  deck  railing  with  one  hand  and  vii 
tage  headgear  with  the  other. 

"You  don't  mind  it  being  rough,  Lutie?| 
Mrs.  Tuttle  inquired. 

"Mind?"  Mrs.  Gardiner  said  with  astonisl 
ment.  "This  is  far  more  interesting  than  watcl 
ing  tourists  from  the  veranda  of  a  Nantucki 
hotel." 

"Good !"  Mrs.  Tuttle  said.  "I  thought  you 
be  easy  to  convert!  Why  are  you  both  wearir 
hats?  Why  don't  you  do  what  I've  done  an 
tie  scarves  around  your  heads?" 

"I  suppose  simply  because  it  hadn't  o^ 
curred  to  us,"  Mrs.  Minturn  said.  "Com 
Lutie.  Let's  go  downstairs  for  scarves." 

Go  below,'"  Mrs.  Gardiner  corrected  he 
with  unexpected  self-assurance. 

"Ah,  yes,  much  more  nautical,"  Mrs.  Mil 
turn  agreed. 

Wandering  about  alone,  Mrs.  Tuttle  four 
herself  gazing  down  at  a  puzzling  activity  ( 
the  after  cargo  deck.  A  group  of  seami 
squatting  in  a  circle  were  observing  a  bi 
making  clumsy,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  fl 
From  the  bobbing  motion  of  its  head.  Mi 
Tuttle  surmised  that  it  was  a  pigeon. 

Animal  life  of  every  sort  held  a  defini 
fascination  for  Mrs.  Tuttle.  She  descended 
the  after  cargo  deck,  and  the  seamen,  seeing 
plump,  elderly  woman  approach,  rose  to  the 
feet. 

"Something's  obviously  the  matter  wi 
this  pigeon,"  she  began,  employing  her  cu 
tomary  direct  approach.  "Do  any  of  you  bo 
have  any  idea  what  the  trouble  is?  Oh,  by  tl 
way,  I  suppose  I  should  have  asked  fir 
whether  you  speak  English." 

"Then  you  are  not  a  Dane?"  one  of  tl 
boys  said,  and  in  a  tone  of  marked  surpris 
"I  was  thinking  you  are  from  Denmark.  Th 
is  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing.  He  is  a  carri' 
pigeon  who  is  hurting  himself  by  flying  im 
the  rigging  because  of  the  moving  of  the  ship 

Mrs.  Tuttle  assumed  a  squatting  positic 
and  scrutinized  the  bird  with  the  eyes  of  £ 
enthusiastic  amateur  veterinarian. 

"Do  any  of  you  know  how  to  set  a  brok< 
wing?"  she  asked. 

None  of  them  did,  to  her  great  joy. 

"I've  never  set  one  myself,  but  I've  seen 
demonstrated,"  she  told  them.  "A  few  winte 
ago  I  happened  to  watch  an  Audubon  Socle 
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The  Temptation  of  Beautyrest 

Another  story  of  the  mattress  tvhere  comfort  begins  ami  backache  ends 


Meet  Melissa — housewife,  mother,  cook  and  expert  gardener.  But  bend- 
ing over  for  hours  in  the  sun  can  get  you— right  in  the  back.  And  when 
you  step  into  the  cool  of  the  bedroom,  and  there's  that  big  fat  adorable 
bed..  .  who's  to  blame  you  for  giving  in  to  the  temptation  of  Beautyrest? 

Lucky  Melissa.  Lucky  to  have  Beautyrest®  now  and  every  night  of  her 
life.  Beautyrest — where  comfort  begins  and  backache  ends. 

It's  the  only  mattress  with  separate  back-supporting  springs  that 
push  up-up-up  in  the  small  of  your  back.  In  all  other  mattresses,  the 


curve  of  your  back  gets  no  support  at  all.  But  that's  not  all.  You'll  find 
that  your  Beautyrest  gives — 

Single-bed  comfort  in  a  double  bed!  Because  each  spring  is  separate, 
the  heaviest  husband  cannot  disturb  his  wife's  rest  when  he  turns  in  his 
sleep.  No  rolling  together.  Beautyrest  will  never,  never  sag. 

All  this — and  the  best  costs  the  least!  Every  endurance  test  has  proven 
Beautyrest  lasts  3  times  as  long  as  the  next  best  mattress.  So  it  costs  far 
less  to  own.  Don't  bargain  with  your  rest.  Insist  on  Beautyrest! 


ORDINARY  MATTRESS-CONNECTED  SPRINGS  SAG  TOGETHER  ^      BEAUTYREST-SEPARATE  SPRINGS  PUSH  UP,  CANT  SAG 


BEAUTYREST 
by  SIMMONS  - 


.—J 


©  19sn  ny  simmhns  CO.,  MDSE.  mart,  chicaho,  ILL. 
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Have  you  ever  watched  a  small  child 
with  his  own  special  blanket?  The 
blanket  goes  to  cheek  or  lip,  the 
thumb  goes  to  the  mouth,  the  eyes 
glaze  over,  a  milky  bliss  bathes  the 
little  one.  He  is  secure! 

As  we  grow  older,  desire  for  the 
blanket  does  not  lessen;  it  grows 
greater.  Suppress  it,  disown  it— you 
only  change  its  outward  form.  The 
precious  fur  coat  a  woman  strokes 
with  jjleasure  is  but  the  memory  of 
a  blanket.  The  tattered  Hag  in  tlic 
breeze  that  stirs  the  |)ulse  to  patri- 
otism—what but  the  tattered  blan- 
ket of  diildhood? 

That  is  why  most  of  us  cannot 
sleep  easy,  even  in  \  ; 

tiie  warm  sum- 
mer night,  un- 
less we  arc 
covered  with 
a  blanket.  A 
bed  sheet  will 
not  do.  A 
sheet  by  it- 
s  e 1 f  gives 
cover  witiiout 
comfort,  surface 
without  security. 

But  blankets  in  the  summer?  Must 
we  swelter  for  security?  Not  with 
summer-cool  blankets!  These  Junc- 
to-September  blankets  by  Fieldcrest 
are  woven  of  j)ure  sleej).  They  even 
wash  like  a  dream.  In  weight  they 
are  priceless;  in  price  they  are 
weightless.  If  there  is  a  vagrant  chill 
in  the  air,  your  Fieldcrest  blanket 
persuades  it  to  try  some  other  house. 
And  Fieldcrest's  patterns  range  all 
through  summer's  loveliness. 

Face  it.  We  all  have  the  great 
Blanket  Urge,  even  in  summer.  Why 
fight  it?  Yield  to  happiness!  As  you 
lie  there  in  the  dark,  touching  your 
Fieldcrest  summer-cool  blanket,  you 
will  think  you  are  dreaming.  And 
you  will  probably  be  right ! 


FASHIONS     FOR     BED     AND  BATH 
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lecturer  do  it.  If  someone  will  bring  me  two 
narrow  pieces  of  wood,  each  about  the  size  of 
a  good,  strong  twig,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
a  splint.  I  should  also  like  to  have  a  long,  nar- 
row strip  of  surgical  gauze.  A  strip  about  half 
an  inch  wide  and  two  feet  long." 

"I  will  bring  you  the  pieces  of  wood,"  one 
of  the  boys  said. 

"And  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Gjellup's  cabin  where 
there  is  the  chest  with  the  medical  stores,  and 
ask  him  for  what  you  say,"  another  volun- 
teered. 

"Splendid!"  said  Mrs.  Tuttle. 

A  few  moments  after  she  had  begun  the  deli- 
cate job,  Poul,  the  cabin  boy,  appeared  on  the 
promenade  deck,  striking  a  gong  to  summon 
the  passengers  to  their  lunch.  Mrs.  Tuttle  paid 
no  attention  to  the  gong,  however. 

Presently  one  of  the  seamen  said,  "Excuse 
me.  It  is  time  for  the  passengers'  luncheon." 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  Mrs.  Tuttle  said.  "And 
please  don't  talk.  I'm  trying  to  concentrate." 

"I  am  hearing  the  things  that  are  best,  like 
the  shrimps,  are  always  eaten  very  fast  at  the 
passengers'  luncheon,"  another  boy  appar- 
ently felt  it  a  point  of  honor  to  warn  her. 

"Shu.sh!"  Mrs.  Tuttle  commanded.  "If  I 
finish  this  in  time  I'll  go  and  see  if  there's 
anything  left  over  I  can  make  a  sandwich  out 
of  A  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee  are  all  I 
generally  want  for  lunch,  anyway." 

Hearing  this,  the  seamen  looked  at  one 
another  and  exchanged  nods  of  approval  and 
silent  grins.  Following  a  whispered  consulta- 
tion one  of  them  got  up  and  left  the  scene  of 
Mrs.  Tuttlc's  orthopedic  clforts.  At  last  she 
finished.  "I'm  cxhausicd !"  she  announced, 
and  sat  down  gratefully  on  a  nearby  capstan. 
A  few  moments  later  one  of  the  seamen— 
the  one  who  had  slipped  away — diflidcntly  of- 
fered her  a  plate  containing  two  enormous 
open-faced  sandwiches,  one  of  them  ham  and 
one  of  cheese,  and  a  mug  of  rather  tepid  coffee. 

"Oh.  how  lovely — a  picnic!"  said  Mrs. 
Tuttle.  beaming  at  her  new-found  friends.  "I 
do  enjoy  eating  in  the  open  air." 

"In  Oenmark  wc  are  all  liking  to  do  that," 
one  of  the  boys  said. 

"Bully  for  you!"  Mrs.  Tuttle  said. 

Persis  had  gone  to  her  cabin  desk  with 
every  intention  of  working  until  lunchtime, 
but.  as  it  developed,  she  hardly  glanced  at  the 
material  she'd  taken  from  her  briefcase.  In- 
stead, she  lost  herself  in  meditations  of  a  most 
delightful  kind.  She  had  begun  to  enjoy  drift- 
ing on  these  clouds  of  fancy  the  night  before. 
Now  she  again  allowed  herself  to  revel  in  the 
happy  thought  that  she  was  admired  by  the 
very  young  man  she  herself  liked  so  much. 
Daringly,  she  experimented  with  Mr.  Lind's 
lirst  name.  "1  wish  I  could  make  you  love  me 
by  willing  you  to,  Erik,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self. "1  miist  try  as  hard  as  1  can!" 

A  morning  spent  thus,  in  Erik's  company, 
passed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
sounding  of  the  luncheon  gong  took  her  quite 
by  surprise.  When  she  reached  the  dining 
saloon  she  was  introduced  by  Captain 
Maarbjerg  to  First  Officer  Nils  Gjellup,  now 
off  duty  until  late  afternoon. 

M  r.  Gjellup  was  a  heavy-set,  weather-beaten 
Dane  in  the  middle  thirties,  with  a  massive 
bull  neck,  a  flatfish  nose  and  a  pugnacious 
jaw.  Gjellup's  shoulders  and  chest  were  those 
of  a  very  fit  heavyweight.  His  eyes,  unexpect- 
edly, were  sensitive  and  shrewd,  and  Persis  in- 
tuitively sensed  that  the  first  officer  was  intel- 
ligent. She  was  unable  to  decide,  however, 
whether  or  not  he  was  someone  she  would  be 
able  to  like.  At  first  he  said  very  little. 

"I  hope  that  you  slept  well  the  first  night  at 
sea.  Miss  Winthrop,"  the  captain  said  politely. 

"Beautifully,  thank  you,"  she  said.  "My 
Aunt  Priscilla  had  to  rap  on  my  door,  and  I 
barely  managed  to  get  to  the  dining  saloon  by 
nine.  At  home  1  wake  up  on  the  dot  of  seven, 
as  a  rule,  and  promptly  dash  to  the  kitchen  to 
make  myself  some  coffee.  Today  I  really 
broke  that  habit  with  a  vengeance." 

"If  you  are  accustomed  to  drinking  coffee 
at  seven  you  will  be  unhappy,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said.  "The  service  of  breakfast  for  the  pas- 
sengers begins  at  eight." 

"After  today  I'll  probably  be  waiting  for 
the  door  to  open,"  Persis  assured  him. 


Her  Aunt  Allegra  who  had  been  surveying 
the  lavish  display  of  delicacies  with  something 
like  stupefaction,  remarked  to  the  captain,  "I 
doubt  whether  I  have  ever  beheld  a  more 
spectacular  assortment  of  interesting-looking 
dishes!" 

"The  principal  luncheon  dish  has  not  been 
served  yet,  of  course,"  he  said.  "It  is  to  fol- 
low." Then  he  instructed  them  all  how  to  pre- 
pare the  Danish  open  sandwich,  beginning 
with  a  thin,  generously  buttered  slice  of  one 
of  several  kinds  of  bread.  "It  is  customary  to 
begin  with  such  things  as  the  shrimps,  the 
smoked  eel  and  the  spiced  herring,  and  to  take 
a  glass  of  akvavii  with  these,"  he  said.  "Then 
we  go  on  to  the  meat  balls,  the  sausages,  the 
mixed  salads  and  the  cheeses.  And  then  the 
jomfrti  will  bring  us  the  principal  dish.  We  do 
not  have  a  dessert  until  our  dinner  tonight." 

"I  call  that  a  merciful  dispensation,  in  view 
of  what  I  see  in  front  of  me."  said  Mrs. 
Minturn. 

"I  quite  agree!"  said  Persis.  "By  the  way, 
oughtn't  I  to  go  and  look  for  Aunt  Priscilla?" 

"The  lady  has  said  she  does  not  want  any 
lunch.  Poul  is  telling  me,"  Else  ventured  to 
interpose.  "She  is  helping  with  the  pigeon." 

"How  odd!"  Mrs.  Minturn  said.  "What 
pigeon?" 

Else  explained. 

"What  a  pity  she's  missing  all  these  wonder- 
ful things,"  Persis  said.  "1  had  no  idea  a  typical 
Danish  lunch  would  be  so  overwhelming." 

"This  isn't  a  typically  Danish  lunch,"  Mr. 
Gjellup  said  suddenly,  and  it  interested  Persis 
to  hear  him  speak  with  an  easy  American  in- 
flection. 

"What  is  a  typically  Danish  lunch,  Mr. 
Yelp?"  Mrs.  Minturn  asked  with  interest. 

"Two  or  three  open  sandw  iches  and  perhaps 
a  piece  of  fruit,  or  if  the  weather  is  cold  a 
single  hot  dish,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  a  glass 
of  schnapps  and  always  beer,  or  almost  al- 
ways." 
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"This  kind  of  lunch,  which  we  have  every 
day  on  the  Anny  Jensen,  is  called  a  'gentleman- 
farmer's  breakfast'  in  Danish,"  Captain 
Maarbjerg  told  Persis.  "The  directors  are 
thinking  it  is  a  nice  thing  for  the  passengers 
to  enjoy." 

She  began  to  make  inquiries  about  other 
Danish  table  customs.  In  the  middle  of  a  re- 
ply to  one  of  her  questions  she  heard  Mr. 
Gjellup  interrupt  with  an  apology  to  ask,  in 
Danish,  for  the  mustard.  The  mustard  pot 
was  directly  in  front  of  Persis.  Without  with- 
drawing her  attention  from  the  captain,  she 
picked  up  the  pot  and  handed  it  to  the  first 
officer.  When  next  she  glanced  in  his  direction 
she  noticed  that  he  was  staring  at  her  with  un- 
mistakable respect. 

So  it's  true!"  he  said.  'This  morning  I 
heard  from  one  of  the  crew  that  you're  study- 
ing Danish.  That's  extraordinary!" 

"Miss  Winthrop  is  to  have  a  lesson  with  me 
this  afternoon,"  the  captain  said,  beaming. 

With  pretended  dismay  the  first  officer  said, 
"A  lesson  with  you  ?  You  mean  you're  going 
to  teach  her  to  speak  with  a  North  Jutland 
accent?"  And  he  said  to  Persis,  "You'd  better 
let  me  give  you  the  lessons  instead.  I'm  from 
Copenhagen." 

"That's  worse!"  the  captain  said,  grinning. 
"From  Gjellup  you  would  learn  all  kinds  of 
bad  city  talk.  City  talk  and  sailor  talk!" 

"All  I  know  is  that  he's  perfectly  at  home 
in  colloquial  English,"  Persis  marveled. 

"Part  of  my  job  consists  of  talking  to  people 
ashore  in  assorted  languages,"  Gjellup  said. 
"Could  I  have  the  smoked  salmon,  please?" 

"How  he  eats!"  the  captain  said,  feigning 
despair.  "No  wonder  he  is  so  fat !" 

"My  wife  says  if  I  go  up  to  two  hundred 
pounds  I'm  not  to  come  home,"  the  first 
officer  said  to  Persis  in  a  joking  manner  that 
struck  her  as  being  somewhat  too  effortful. 
She  decided  that  she  liked  Mr.  Gjellup. 

Persis  turned  to  the  captain.  "Mr.  Gjellup 
isn't  fat,"  she  said.  "He's  heavy-set,  of  course, 
and  because  of  that  it  wouldn't  be  becoming 
for  him  to  lose  much  weight.  In  fact,  1  should 
think  a  great  many  men  wish  that  they  looked 
like  Mr.  Gjellup!" 

The  effect  this  speech  had  on  the  first  officer 
was  remarkable.  He  could  hardly  have  been 
aware  of  the  intensity  of  the  expression  of 
gratitude  that  crossed  his  face.  He  merely 
said,  "That  would  be  surprising,"  and  then 
made  a  pretense  of  consulting  his  watch.  He 
contributed  nothing  further  to  the  conversa- 
tion until  he  was  about  to  leave  the  table, 
when  he  said,  "Miss  Winthrop,  we  keep  an 
electric  coffee  maker  in  the  chartroom.  If  you 
ever  want  a  cup  of  coffee  b)etween  the  hours  of 
four  and  eight,  when  I'm  on  watch,  come  up 
to  the  bridge." 

"How  wonderful!"  Persis  said. 

"This  is  the  first  time  my  friend  Gjellup  is 
ever  inviting  anyone  to  visit  him  when  he  is 
standing  watch,"  said  the  captain.  "I  am 
thinking  we  must  put  it  in  the  log!" 

"Gjellup's  unusual,  isn't  he?"  Captain 
Maarbjerg  said  to  Persis  in  his  cabin  that 
afternoon,  after  she  had  duly  admired  the 
photographs  of  his  family,  and  numerous 
pc;:ed  plants. 

"Very  unusual,"  Persis  agreed.  "I  like  him." 

"So  do  I,"  Maarbjerg  said.  "I  would  rather 
sail  w  ith  Gjellup  than  any  officer  I  know." 

"Really?"  said  Persis.  "I'd  never  have 
guessed  that  from  the  way  you  were  teasing 
him  at  lunch." 

"We  Danes  are  like  that.  Always  we  are 
teasing  each  other.  You  must  understand  that 
even  if  I  tease  Gjellup  I  like  him  very  much." 

"How  old  is  Mr.  Gjellup?"  she  asked. 

"Thirty-five." 

This  afforded  Persis  an  opportunity  she  was 
quick  to  seize.  "Is  he  your  youngest  officer?" 

"No,  the  youngest  is  Mr.  Thygessen,  the 
third  officer.  Thygessen  is  twenty-nine." 

"If  Mr.  Thygessen  is  the  youngest  and 
twenty-nine,  Mr.  Lind  must  be  much  older 
than  he  looks,"  Persis  remarked  casually. 

"Uind  is  twenty-four,  but  he  is  not  an  offi- 
cer," the  captain  explained.  "We  are  carrying 
the  telegrafist  as  a  member  of  the  company's 
home-office  staff." 

"I  see,"  Persis  said. 
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Science  finds  Corn  Oil 
rich,  in 'L-plns'  factor ! 

...so  important  to  good  health 


Of  all  leading  U.S.  Brands 

only  Mazola^  is  Pure  Corn  Oil 


New  discoveries  about  corn  oil  are  giving  doctors  a 
new  approach  to  an  old  problem .  -. .  that  of  controlling 
blood  cholesterol  levels. .  .which  is  considered  particu- 
larly important  in  both  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  heart  disease. 

When  Mazola  Corn  Oil  is  included  in  daily  meals, 
control  of  blood  cholesterol  can  frequently  be  accom- 
plished without  drastic  restrictions  in  the  diet. 

Every  well-balanced  diet  includes  carbohydrates, 
proteins  and  fats,  along  with  adequate  amounts  of 
vitamins  and  minerals.  Many  nutritionists  now  sug- 
gest that  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  fat  we  eat  should 
be  the  unsaturated  ("L-plus"— rich)  vegetable  oil-type, 
particularly  when  cholesterol  control  is  a  problem. 

Mazola  Corn  Oil,  rich  in  the  "L-plus"  factor,  is 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  Your  everyday  meals  can 
readily  contain  an  adequate  amount  of  Mazola  Corn 
Oil.  Just  use  Mazola  on  salads,  in  cooking  and  frying 
...  as  a  shortening.  Mazola  is  f/ood— and  good  for  you ! 


What  is  the 
^Jj--pluS  factor? 


The  desirable  effect  of  corn  oil 
in  decreasing  the  amount  of 
cholesterol  in  the  blood  has 
now  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly. 

Doctors  believe  that  the  nat- 
ural substances  present  in  corn 
oil  bring  about  this  desirable 
effect.  For  brevity,  we  call  the 
combination  of  these  sub- 
stances (including  Linoleates) 
the  "L-plus"  factor.  Mazola 
Corn  Oil  has  a  very  high 
"L-plus"  factor  content. 

Since  the  body  cannot  make 
the  complete  "L-plus"  factor, 
it  should  be  provided  regularly 
in  daily  meals. 


^  from  the  heart 
M       of  golden 


I V  corn 


CORN  OIL 


CORN    PPODUCTS  COMPANY 


MAZOLA  CORN  OIL 
PREFERRED  FOR  ALL  FRYING 

Mazola  heats  quickly  without  smoking 
.  makes  fried  foods  crispier  outside  . . 
seals  juices  inside. 


TO  PAN  FRY:  Pour  Mazola  (any- 
where from  one  tablespoon  to 
enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
pan)  into  the  skillet.  The  amount 
depends  on  the  food  to  be  fried. 
Heat  over  medium  heat.  Add  a 
small  amount  of  food.  If  the  food 
sizzles,  it  is  hot  enough  to  fry. 


SHALLOW  FRYING:  Almost  any- 
thing you  fry  may  be  shallow  fried. 
To  shallow  fry,  pour  Mazola  into 
skillet  to  a  1-inch  depth.  Heat  over 
medium  heat  to  375 °F.  To  test  use 
a  thermometer  or  with  an  electric 
skillet,  pre-set  control.  Turn  occa- 
sionally,removewhengoldenbrown. 


DEEP  FRYING:  Use  one  quart 
Mazola  in  a  3-quart  frying  kettle. 
Heat  Mazola  to  375°F.  Add  food 
slowly.  Do  not  overcrowd.  Fry  to 
golden  brown.  After  frying  cool 
Mazola ;  strain  into  dry  container. 
Store  in  cool  place.  When  used  for 
next  frying,  add  some  fresh  Mazola. 
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CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY.  721  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


You  don't  have  to  hurt  her 
to  protect  her! 


Get  proved  protection  in  a  soothing 
antibiotic  ointment  that  will 
not  sting  tender  tissue! 


MYCITRACIN* 

(My- Si-  Tray- Sin) 


Soothing  Mycitracin*,  with  its  3  specially  selected  antibiotics, 
provides  triple  protection  against  infection  in  cuts,  burns  and 
scratches.  And  Mycitracin  aids  the  body's  own  natural  healing. 
Always  keep  Mycitracin  in  your  medicine  chest.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  2  tubes  . . .  one  for  the  car. 


The  nonirritating 
Triple  Antibiotic 
Ointment  for  minor 
skin  injuries. 
Contains  Neomycin, 
Bacitracin  and 
Polymixin  B. 


•TRADEMARK,  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The  Upjohn  Company.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Upjohn 
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"I  do  not  know  how  long  this  telegrafist, 
Lind,  will  be  with  the  line.  He  is  full  of  ambi- 
tions. After  his  army  service  he  did  his 
university  work,  and  now  he  is  wanting  ad- 
vanced studies.  In  electronics." 

"Is  Mr.  Lind  as  intelligent  as  Mr.  Gjellup 
seems  to  be,  for  example?"  Persis  inquired. 

"I  am  thinking  Lind  is  a  very  intelligent  boy 
about  everything  electrical.  Gjellup  is  a  fine 
navigator,  but  he  is  also  more  than  that.  He  is 
a  wise  man  about  people.  It  is  not  true,  you 
know,  that  FrLi  Gjellup  gets  angry  with  him 
when  he  is  too  heavy.  It  is  only  that  she  wor- 
ries. And  the  reason  he  sometimes  eats  too 
much  when  he  is  at  sea  is  very  easy  to  explain. 
It  is  because  he  misses  his  family.  This  is 
funny  to  you?" 

I  think  it's  perfectly  understandable," 
Persis  said.  "What  a  pity  Mr.  Gjellup  can't 
work  in  Copenhagen  and  be  near  them." 

"Ah,  but  then  he  might  eat  too  much  of  his 
wife's  cooking  because  he  is  missing  the  sea," 
the  captain  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  phil- 
osophically. "You  will  enjoy  being  friends 
with  him,  and  it  will  be  good  practice  for  you 
to  speak  Danish  while  you  have  the  coffee, 
just  as  it  will  be  good  practice  if  you  and  I  are 
beginning  to  speak  it  now.  Immediately." 

"Jcg  vil  gcrne  talcr  Dansk,"  Persis  said,  ex- 
perimentally but  with  great  earnestness. 

"Del  cr  god!"  Captain  Maarbjerg  exulted. 

It  was  the  trace  of  shaving  cream  behind 
Erik's  left  car  that  unnerved  Persis  from  the 
very  start.  She  wanted  to 
say,  "Excuse  me,  but  you 
seem  to  have  something 
or    other    behind  your 

ear  "  and  then  very 

carelessly  add,  "May  I?" 
and  in  a  completely  im- 
personal fashion  remove 
ihe  daub  of  cream  with 
her  forefinger.  But  she  dared 
not  execute  this  maneuver, 
the  purpose  of  which  would 
merely  be  ti>  touch  him,  for 
instinct  told  her  that  the 
moment  she  did  so  her  heart  would  be  hope- 
lessly lost. 

To  complicate  her  state  of  mind,  she  had  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  Erik  habitually 
shaved  every  evening  or  whether  he  had  made 
a  special  effort  for  this  particular  occasion. 
Persis  also  wanted  to  read  meaning  into  his 
wearing  a  spotlessly  clean  white  shirt,  but 
curbed  the  impulse. 

She  had  agonized  a  good  deal  over  her  own 
appearance.  Going  to  her  cabin  directly  after 
the  cotTee  ritual  in  the  lounge,  she  had  taken 
off  her  modest  string  of  pearls  for  fear  a  icle- 
grofist  might  think  them  ostentatious,  and 
then  had  put  them  back  on.  She  had  applied 
more  lipstick  than  she'd  worn  at  dinner,  but 
had  wiped  it  all  off  and  had  done  her  lips  in 
the  usual  way.  Studying  herself  in  the  mirror, 
she  had  come  to  the  bleak  conclusion  that  she 
was  irreparably  plain. 

Now  she  and  Erik  were  standing  opposite 
each  other  in  his  cabin,  and  to  her  dismay  he 
seemed  rather  at  a  loss  for  conversation. 
Somewhat  haltingly  he  said,  "I  have  discov- 
ered that  your  first  name  is  Persis." 

"Yes,"  she  said  himibly.  "I'm  afraid  it  isn't 
a  name  I'd  have  chosen  for  myself  if  I'd  had 
any  say  in  the  matter." 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  Erik  said.  "In  Den- 
mark we  do  not  often  use  the  pure  Latin  when 
we  name  our  children." 

"Do  you  have  children,  Mr.  Lind?"  Persis 
asked  with  consternation. 

He  smiled.  "I  am  not  yet  married,  but  when 
I  am  married  I  should  like  to  have  three  chil- 
dren. I  think  it  is  a  very  good  number  to  have. 
It  is  not  too  many  and  it  is  not  too  few." 

"I  feel  just  as  you  do!"  Persis  said,  with 
what  she  instantly  feared  was  excessive  en- 
thusiasm. She  realized  that  she  was  blushing 
under  his  intent  and  silent  stare. 

"Er — I  am  so  very  rude,"  he  said  abruptly. 
"I  do  not  say,  'Please  sit  down." " 

"Thank  you."  Persis  said,  her  tone  now 
carefully  sedate. 

"My  own  first  name  is  Erik,"  he  said. 

Persis  nodded.  "I  know.  I  asked  the  cap- 
tain." 


No  woman  is  a  good  heuse- 
Iceeper  until  ihe  hat 
learned  how  to  slight  her 
work  and  not  have  it  show. 

MRS.  CLAUDE  O.  KELLEY 
In  A  Utile  Treosury  of 
Main  Street  U.S.A. 
Vanguard  Press 


Realizing  that  this  was  much  too  revealing 
a  confession,  she  told  herself  that  if  Erik  in- 
terpreted it  correctly  he  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood avoid  her  in  the  future.  When  he  said, 
"I  would  be  very  happy  if  you  would  call  me 
by  my  first  name,"  Persis  could  only  rejoice 
that  she  lived  in  an  age  of  miracles. 

"And  I'd  be  very  happy  if  you'd  call  me  by 
mine,"  she  said.  "Have  you  decided  which 
article  from  the  Sunday  paper  we're  going  to 
use  for  a  reading  exercise?" 

"Please,"  he  said  almost  imploringly.  "At 
first  could  we  not  simply  use  conversation?  I 
would  like  so  much  to  ask  about  the  work  you 
are  doing  when  you  are  at  home." 

"I'm  afraid  you'd  think  my  work  awfully 
tedious,"  Persis  said,  remembering  Warren 
Buckley.  "Instead,  why  don't  you  talk  about 
electronics,  since  it's  the  field  in  which  you're 
most  interested?" 

"But  how  do  you  know  it  is  my  field?"  he 
asked  excitedly. 

"Captain  Maarbjerg  volunteered  the  in- 
formation," said  Persis. 

"We  will  not  talk  about  electronics  until  we  , 
have  talked  about  what  it  is  you  are  doing," 
Erik  said,  standing  squarely  in  front  of  her 
and  pointing  a  finger  at  her  in  a  masterful 
fashion  she  found  strangely  gratifying.  Again 
she  yearned  to  remove  the  daub  of  shaving 
cream, 

"Surely  you  don't  want  me  to  embark  on 
anything  as  dull  as  a  description  of  the  life  of 
a  museum  research  assistant,"  she  said  lightly. 

"As  long  as  what  you  are  telling  me  is  about 
yourself,  it  will  not  be  dull!"  he  said. 

Courage  may  be  kindled 
deliberately  or  inadvert- 
ently. Either  way,  the  re- 
sult is  what  matters. 

Persis  got  up.  "Excuse 
me.  but  you  seem  to  have 
something  or  other  behind 
your  ear,"  she  remarked. 
Only  a  few  inches  separated 
them.  With  a  brave  show 
of  casualness,  she  said, 
"May  I?"  and  lifted  her 
hand  to  touch  his  head. 
Her  original  intention  was 
forcibly  driven  from  her  mind.  Suddenly  they 
were  in  each  other's  arms,  and  Persis  was  ex- 
periencing, for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the 
pressure  of  a  kiss  that  was  both  wonderfully 
gentle  and  strongly  authoritative.  Then,  with 
his  cheek  against  hers,  he  murmured  words 
in  Danish  that  she  couldn't  understand — and 
yet  understood  perfectly — as  he  caressed  her 
hair  and  brushed  his  lips  against  her  temples. 
Persis  could  only  repeat  his  name  weakly. 

Erik  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
held  her  at  arms'  length.  "You  are  more  won- 
derful than  any  girl  I  am  meeting  in  all  of  my 
life!"  he  said,  his  voice  breaking  slightly  and 
his  eyes  fervent.  Persis  brought  him  close  to 
her  again  and  kissed  him.  Almost  incoherently 
she  whispered,  "I  can't  believe  this  is  happen- 
ing!" and  he  whispered,  "It  is  happening!" 

He  led  her  to  his  desk  chair,  hovered  pro- 
tectively over  her  as  soon  as  she  had  sat  down. 
"You  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  me," 
he  said. 

Yes,  I  do!"  she  said  almost  fiercely.  "I 

know  what  I  want  to  know!" 

"I  do  not  earn  very  much  money." 
"Neither  do  I." 

"But  you  work  in  a  different  country.  You 
see.  it  is  all  so  very  serious  what  we  are  saying. 
You  are  the  only  girl  I  have  ever  wanted  to 
marry.  I  had  not  intended  to  tell  you  this  so 
suddenly  but  I  could  not  help  it.  Forgive  me!" 

"I  love  you,  too,  Erik!"  she  said,  clinging 
to  him. 

He  knelt  beside  her.  "Do  you?"  he  said 
with  wonder.  "Then  I  am  thinking  that  every- 
thing will  be  good.  I  am  not  worrying  now." 

"Neither  am  I !" 

He  slipped  into  the  chair  and  took  her  on 
his  lap.  "This  is  so  much  better,"  he  told  her. 
He  kissed  her  again.  "Persis,  you  are  not  say- 
ing anything  to  me.  When  you  are  not  saying 
anything,  I  am  beginning  to  worry  again.  It  is 
not  good  for  you  to  make  me  worry." 

She  buried  her  face  in  his  hair.  "I  was  only 
thinking  it's  rather  nice  that  we're  both 
twenty-four." 
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Don't  try  to  brush  bad  breath  away —reach  for  Lister ine! 

Listerine  Stops  Bad  Breath 

4  Times  Better  than  Tooth  Paste! 


Tooth  paste  is  for  teeth  — Listerine  is  for  your  breath. 

You  see,  germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most  bad  breath. 
No  tooth  paste  is  antiseptic,  so  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  the 
way  Listerine  Antiseptic  does ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 
Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better 
than  tooth  paste  — nothing  stops  bad  breath  as  effectively 
as  the  Listerine  way. 

Always  reach  for  Listerine  after  you  brush  your  teeth. 


1  HR.  2  HRS.  3  HRS 


,Your  No.  1  protection  against  bad  breath 
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DOES  HE  LOVE  YOU  TENDER  .  .  .AND  LOVE  YOU  SLENDER? 

jfiMt^^  Tomato  Juice  -satisfies  between-meal  hunger 
^  -     '  ...supplies  healthful  vitamins,  too! 


If  you're  staying  slim  for  him,  you'll  be  happy  to  know  Libby's  Tomato  Juice  can  make  it  easier. 
Libby's — 3  times  a  day — helps  you  stay  with  your  slimming  program.  (Keeps  you  from  nibbling!) 
Libby's  is  Twice-Rich :  rich  in  flavor,  rich  in  vitamins.  Yet  only  25  calories  to  the  4-ounce 
glass!  Enjoy  it  today.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

Have  this  most  refreshing  juice  for  breakfast,  too. 
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"How  is  it  you  are  icnowing  I  am  twenty- 
four?"  he  demanded. 

She  chuckled.  "That  was  another  thing  I 
asked  the  captain." 

"Aha!"  he  said  with  triumph.  "Then  it  was 
you  who  have  been  doing  the  planning  to 
marry  me!" 
"No,  not  planning  exactly." 
"But  hoping?" 
"Must  I  answer  that?" 
"It  is  not  necess^,ry  for  you  to  answer,"  he 
told  her  comfortingly.  "I  am  thinking  that  we 
both  were  hoping.  Now  we  must  talk  about 
^our  museum." 

"No,  darling,"  she  said.  "First  we  will  talk 
ibout  electronics." 

"Very  well,  darling,"  he  said  happily. 

They  talked  about  both,  of  course,  and 
Tiuch  more,  and  by  the  time  the  rising  sun  had 
jegun  to  color  the  sky  they  had  reached  com- 
plete agreement  about  a  number  of  fascinating 
natters,  including  three  full  names  for  boys 
ind  three  for  girls. 

In  her  cabin  Persis  was  unaware  of  the  hour 
is  she  undressed.  Her  thoughts  were  entirely 
)f  Erik.  Not  until  she  had  brushed  her  teeth 
ind  was  about  to  slip  into  the  berth  did  she 
dance  at  her  watch.  It  was  half  past  six.  If  she 
k'ere  to  sleep  until  noon  or  thereabouts  it 
I'ould  lead  her  relatives  to  ask  questions  she 
night  not  care  to  answer.  Persis  decided  to 
iress  and  go  up  to  the  bridge  for  coffee. 

"Good  day.  Miss  Winthrop,"  the  first 
ifficer  said  to  her,  in  Danish. 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Gjclliip,"  Persis  said. 

"Shall  we  continue  to  speak  Danish  while 
/e  have  our  coffee?"  he  inquired. 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  she  said. 

"What  shall  we  talk  about?" 

"Denmark.  And  please  correct  every  error 

make.  It  is  so  important  to  me  that  I  learn 
)  speak  the  language  properly." 

"Why  is  it  so  important.  Miss  Winthrop?" 

"Because  I  look  forward  to  being  able  to 
:el  at  home  in  Denmark  someday.  Mr.  Gjel- 
ip,  a  question  I  should  very  much  like  to  ask 

this:  what  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
orld  to  a  Dane?" 

[  "His  family,"  Gjellup  said,  not  hesitating. 

His  wife,  his  sons,  his  daughters,  his  parents. 

ext,  his  old  school  classmates — in  Denmark 

e  friends  we  make  when  we  are  young  re- 

ain  \ery  important  to  us." 
"In  other  words,  people  rather  than  work 
hobbies?"  Persis  had  to  resort  to  English 
"hobbies."  "I  like  the  picture  you  give  me 
your  country." 

It  can  be  much  the  same  way  in  your 
untry  too,"  Gjellup  said,  speaking  English. 
Jut  in  general  I  know  it  is  true  that  we  Danes 
id  most  of  the  Americans  have  some  very 
fferent  ideas.  For  example,  when  we  are 
lung,  we  are  not  always  seeking  what  you 
)uld  call  in  English  a  'romantic  ideal.'  In 
enmark,  when  we  are  your  age,  we  are  not 
*ays  thinking  we  must  be  desperately  in 
with  someone.  We  take  our  pleasures 
ually,  and  then  when  we  begin  to  think  of 
image  we  use  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart." 
'Do  a/I  young  Danes  take  their  pleasures  so 
sually?"  Persis  asked  in  English. 
The  first  officer  nodded.  "I  believe  I  should 
'yes'  to  that.  In  fact,  please  forgive  me  if  I 
you  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  American 
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boys  and  girls  are  foolish  to  think  they  must 
pretend  to  be  in  love  in  situations  when  they 
merely  desire  each  other.  And  to  breathe 
heavily.  This  is  a  very  good  expression.  It  is 
not  an  expression  I  myself  have  originated, 
but  a  phrase  our  telegrafist,  Mr.  Lind,  some 
times  uses  when  he  is  describing  the  young 
Americans  who  take  their  amusements  so 
seriously." 

"Mr.  Lind?"  Persis  asked.  "Do  you  mean 
Mr.  Lind  feels  that  everyone  should  take  such 
things  lightly?" 

"I  mean  only  that  Lind  is  a  Danish  boy  and 
that  his  ideas  are  Danish  ideas,"  Gjellup  said 
with  a  slight  shrug.  "So  I  think  we  may  as 
sume  that  when  he  amuses  himself  with  a  girl 
his  attitude  is  unquestionably  more  casual 
than  serious.  Someday,  of  course,  he  will 
marry,  and  then  everything  will  be  different." 

"But  meanwhile?"  said  Persis. 

"Meanwhile?  Oh,  meanwhile  he  has  girls 
like  the  stewardess,  for  instance.  I'm  not  tell 
ing  you  a  secret,  naturally.  We  all  enjoy  joking 
about  it  with  him.  Speaking  of  Lind,  I  think 
you  would  find  him  interesting  to  meet." 

Persis  said,  "I  met  Mr.  Lind  the  first  night 
out,  when  I  had  to  send  a  wireless  message." 
Erik  and  the  stewardess!  Persis'  world  had 
come  to  an  end.  "I  thought  he  seemed  very 
pleasant,"  she  added  tonelessly. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  was  in  a  mood  of  polite  re- 
bellion. The  first  evening  at  sea  she  had  duti- 
fully played  bridge  with  her  Cousin  Allegra, 
her  Cousin  Priscilla  and  her  Cousin  Persis — 
Mrs.  Gardiner  had  thought  that  a  session  of 
cards  was  out  of  key,  somehow,  with  the  ad- 
venturous character  of  the  expedition  they 
were  making.  She  hadn't  been  able  to  decide 
just  what  would  have  been  more  suitable,  but 
she  had  definitely  felt  something  more  swash- 
buckling than  bridge  to  be  in  order.  The  sec- 
ond evening  out,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  Mrs.  Min- 
turn  and  Mrs.  Tuttle  had  played  Scrabble, 
since  Persis  had  apparently  been  occupied 
with  business  matters. 

The  third  night  out,  Persis,  looking  unac- 
countably drawn,  seemed  docile  enough  when 
Mrs.  Minlurn  suggested  bridge,  but  Mrs. 
Gardiner  felt  sufficiently  emboldened  to  de- 
cline. "I  believe  I'll  go  out  on  deck  for  some 
air  instead  of  playing  bridge,"  she  said  firmly. 
"After  I've  had  a  nice  prowl  for  half  an  hour 
or  so.  I'll  probably  go  straight  to  my  cabin." 

The  wind  was  strong,  and  Mrs.  Gardiner 
determinedly  bent  her  tall,  lean  body  forward 
to  buck  it  as  she  began  her  explorations.  On 
the  small  promenade  deck  she  straightened  her 
shoulders  and  breathed  deeply  and  joyously, 
and  just  at  that  moment  a  young  man,  stand- 
ing in  his  cabin  doorway,  said  in  a  tone  of 
great  anxiety,  "Excuse  me,  but  are  you  and 
Miss  Winthrop  traveling  in  the  same  party?" 

"Yes,  we  are,"  Mrs.  Gardiner  said. 

"I  am  the  wireless  operator,"  he  said.  "May 
I  ask  if  Miss  Winthrop  plans  to  send  any  wire- 
less messages  this  evening?  I  would  not  want 
to  inconvenience  her  by  being  somewhere  else, 
such  as  in  the  seamen's  library,  if  she  should 
want  me  to  send  out  a  message." 

"I  haven't  heard  her  mention  anything 
about  a  wireless  message,"  Mrs.  Gardiner 
said.  "At  least  not  tonight.  She's  in  the  lounge. 
Actually,  she  doesn't  seem  to  be  feeling  any 
too  well  tonight." 
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The  young  man  seemed  agitated  to  hear 
this.  "Please  tell  her  I  will  not  think  of  going 
to  the  seamen's  library  if  she  is  planning  to 
send  a  wireless!"  he  said  imploringly. 

What  a  very  attractive  boy,  Mrs.  Gardiner 
thought.  "Why  don't  you  step  into  the  lounge 
and  tell  her  yourself?"  she  suggested.  From 
his  embarrassment  she  inferred  that  perhaps 
he  wasn't  allowed  this  privilege.  "Never 
mind,"  she  said.  "/'//  step  in  and  tell  her." 

Pcrsis  received  the  information  in  a  fashion 
that  puzzled  Mrs.  Gardiner.  The  girl  closed 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a 
strangely  lifeless  tone,  "I  doubt  very  much 
I'll  have  any  more  messages  to  send." 


"You  aren't  feeling  seasick,  are  you, 
Persis?"  Mrs.  Tuttle  asked. 

"No,  of  course  not.  Aunt  Priscilla.  I've 
never  felt  better." 

"I  hope  that's  true,"  said  Mrs.  Gardiner. 
"At  any  rate,  I'll  tell  the  young  man  not  to  ex- 
pect you,  Persis,  and  then  I'll  finish  my  pre- 
bedtime  wandering." 

The  wireless  operator  seemed  dismayed  by 
the  report  Mrs.  Gardiner  gave  him.  "If  you 
should  see  Miss  Winthrop  again  this  evening, 
please  tell  her  once  more  that  I  definitely  will 
not  go  to  the  seamen's  library,"  he  said. 

He's  really  very  conscientious,  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner thought,  again  heading  into  the  wind. 


Descending  to  another  deck,  she  found  her- 
self in  an  area  that  was  both  unfamiliar  to  her 
and  dimly  lighted.  A  boisterous  roar  of  male 
laughter  came  from  the  other  side  of  a  closed 
door  as  she  passed.  Mrs.  Gardiner  could  also 
hear  the  clinking  of  glasses.  She  was  delighted. 
It  was  right,  it  was  fitting  that  rough  men  of 
the  sea  should  behave  in  just  this  manner. 
Then,  in  the  distance,  she  heard  strains  of 
music,  and  pleasantly  familiar  music  too.  She 
groped  her  way  along  until  she  came  to  an- 
other closed  door,  one  with  a  single  light  bulb 
above  it,  and  managed  to  translate  the  plate 
that  identified  the  occupant.  The  music,  she 
discovered,  was  coming  from  the  cabin  of  the 
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chief  engineer,  Mr.  Ehlers.  Mrs.  Gardine 
wouldn't  have  given  the  chief  engineer  an 
other  thought  if  the  music  had  not  been  is 
suing,  recognizably,  from  an  excellent  recon 
player  and  if  it  had  not  happened  to  be  th 
Brahms  Lullaby. 

The  recording,  which  was  in  Danish,  Mrs 
Gardiner  soon  decided  was  an  unusually  pc 
etic  rendering.  She  had  never  before  heard  th 
Lullaby  done  in  a  manner  suggesting  that 
mother  and  father  were  bending  over  a  cradl 
and  softly  singing  their  child  to  sleep.  Whei 
the  song  was  over.  Mrs.  Gardiner  made  ; 
mental  note  that  she  must  acquire  the  recon 
while  she  was  in  Denmark.  She  waited  for  th 
chief  engineer  to  put  on  something  else,  bu 
apparently  he  had  done  as  much  listening  a 
he  cared  to  for  the  evening.  Bored  by  th 
silence  ;hat  ensued,  Mrs.  Gardiner  resumei 
her  pre  vling. 

When  she  had  had  enough  of  the  darknes 
and  the  buffeting  wind,  she  went  to  he 
cabin.  Now  there  was  nothing  left  for  Mrs 
Gardiner  to  do  but  go  to  bed,  and  this  she  did 
reluctantly.  . 

As  she  stood  chatting  with  her  young  cousii 
on  the  promenade  deck  the  following  after 
noon,  Erik  came  clattering  down  from  th 
bridge.  He  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

"I  am  so  sorry  if  you  had  a  message  to  sen( 
out  last  night  and  if  you  could  not  find  me, 
he  said  to  Pcrsis  with  great  intensity. 

"1  had  no  message  to  send,  but  thank  yoi 
Mr.  Lind,  for  being  so  concerned,"  Persis  saic 

Mrs.  Gardiner  thought  it  odd  that  Persi 
should  speak  in  such  a  bleak  tone. 


With  public  sentiment,  nothing  can 
fail;  without  it,  nothing  can  succeed. 
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"I — er — I  very  much  hope  that  you  ar 
your  family  are  enjoying  the  voyage  and  th 
everything  is  quite  all  right,"  the  young  ms 
said  earnestly. 

"Yes.-  thank  you,"  Persis  replied,  with 
brief  and  formal  inclination  of  her  hea 
"We're  all  enjoying  the  Anny  Jensen  ve 
much  indeed." 

"I'm  having  a  wonderful  trip!"  Mrs 
diner  interposed.  "Possibly  because  this  is 
first  time  I've  ever  been  at  sea." 

"And  you.  Miss  Winthrop?"  the  wirele 
operator  asked. 

"I?"  Persis  said,  and  then  finished  by  mi, 
muring  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  "Oh 
feeling  very  well,  thank  you." 

"But  just  a  little  tired,  we're  all  dispos 
to  think,"  Mrs.  Gardiner  told  the  young  m 
cordially. 

Almost  before  she  knew  what  had 
pened,  her  grandniece  had  murmured  an 
cuse  and  disappeared,  and  the  wireless  ope 
tor  was  saying,  quite  passionately,  "Please 
Miss  Winthrop  I  am  always  ready  to  help 
in  any  way  I  can!" 

Mrs.  Gardiner  beamed  at  him.  "Aren't  y, 
considerate!"  she  said.  As  she  went  her  w 
she  reflected  again  that  she  couldn't  imagin 
pleasanter  shipboard  acquaintance  for  a  you 
woman  such  as  Persis.  The  child  must  k 
been  out  of  her  senses  to  dart  away  like  th 
Mrs.  Gardiner  told  herself  with  a  sigh, 
should  have  tried  to  cultivate  him ! 

Directly  after  dinner  Mrs.  Gardiner  hers 
undertook  to  do  a  bit  of  cultivating.  Thech 
engineer  and  his  tablemates  invariably  got 
and  left  the  room  well  before  Captain  Maa 
jerg  and  his  party  had  finished  dinner.  Kn( 
ing  that  Mr.  Ehlers  never  took  coffee  in 
lounge  afterward,  Mrs.  Gardiner  kept  I 
under  surveillance.  When  she  saw  him  rise 
made  her  excuses  to  the  captain  and  got  up  t 

In  the  corridor  she  said  diffidently,  "I 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Ehlers,  but  may  I  askyo 
question?" 

"You  may  ask,  but  I  may  not  be  able 
answer,"  the  chief  engineer  said  not 
civilly. 

"I  was  so  interested  to  hear  music  com  5 
from  your  cabin  last  night,  and  such  g<l 
music!  Perhaps  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  ' 
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me  the  name  of  the  best  music  store  to 
go  to  when  I'm  in  Copenhagen." 

"The  best  is  Wilheim  Hansen," 
Ehlers  said  in  a  friendlier  tone.  "The 
Wilheim  Hansen  store  is  near  the  Ho- 
tel Angleterre,  and  very  easy  to  find. 
Anyone  can  direct  you." 

"Wilheim  Hansen,"  Mrs.  Gardiner 
repeated,  memorizing  the  name. 
"Thank  you  so  very  much.  There's 
one  record  that  I  must  try  to  take  back 
to  Boston.  I'm  thinking  of  the  beauti- 
ful Brahms  duet  you  were  playing  last 
night.  I've  never  heard  it  done  except 
as  a  soprano  solo." 

To  Mrs.  Gardiner's  perplexity  the 
chief  engineer  glared  at  her  and  said 
with  a  certain  sharpness.  "Do  not  ask 
for  it  at  the  Wilheim  Hansen  store. 
They  do  not  sell  this  record." 

"But  how  strange."  she  said.  "It  is 
a  Danish  record,  isn't  it?" 

Ehlers  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  muttered,  "It  is  a  soprano 
solo,  in  Danish.  Possibly  you  could 
have  heard  me  joining  in  the  melody, 
without  thinking." 

"How  extraordinary!"  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner said  with  awe.  "I  thought  the  bar- 
itone was  especially  fine.  And  it  was 
really  you?" 

"I  may  have  sung  a  few  words— as 
I  say,  without  thinking,"  Ehlers  con- 
fessed. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  sighed.  "Such  beau- 
tiful voices  and  such  phrasing,"  she 
murmured.  "And  to  think  I  can't  buy 
the  record!" 

Ehlers  studied  her.  "1  think  you  are 
being  serious,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
incredulity. 

"I  am  being  very  serious.  It's  be- 
cause I'm  so  fond  of  music." 

"I  will  tell  you  something."  the  chief 
engineer  said.  "I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing I  do  not  tell  other  people.  It  is 
>  not  true  that  1  was  singing  by  accident. 

I  was  singing  deliberately.  Often  I  do 
I  this  when  I  am  alone.  Perhaps  you 
I  will  think  this  is  funny." 

M  rs.  Gardiner,  hardly  aware  of  what 
.  was  doing,  put  her  hand  on  his 

1  reassuringly.  "I'll  tell  you  some- 
ir.ng.  too— something  /  never  tell 
oiher  people,"  she  said  without  em- 

rassment.  "I  hav^  the  s;ime  secret! 

cn  I'm  alone  I  sing  all  kinds  of 
L  uigs.  Much  too  ambitious  music,  as 
:i  rule." 

Ehlers  became  truly  excited.  "Op- 
eras too?" 

Mrs.  Gardiner  nodded.  '-Operas 
too."  she  said. 

•So  do  I!"  he  said.  "I  have  a  li- 
bretto of  each  of  my  foreign  operas  so 
It  I  can  be  sure  I  am  singing  the 
rds  correctly,  even  if  Lam  making 
ny  mistakes  with  the  notes." 
1  do  the  same  thing,"  she  said  with 
ight.  "But,  Mr.  Ehlers.  I  can't 
igine  you  making  many  mistakes, 
u  sang  the  Brahms  Lullaby  so 
-lutifully!" 

The  chief  engineer  w  as  clearly  very 
jch  moved.  "To  think  that  a  stranger 
lould  say  such  a  thing!  A  stranger 

and  an  American!" 
"Do  you  disUke  Americans,  Mr. 

Ehlers?" 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  not  known 
;ry  many  Americans." 

"In  any  event.  I  hope  you  don't  dis- 
ike  me."  Mrs.  Gardiner  said  in  all 
iipcerity  and  without  a  vestige  of 
archness. 

-Dislike  you?"  he  said  incredu- 
ously.  "How  could  I  have  such  a  feei- 
ng as  that  when  we  both  sing  as  we 
Dlay  our  records?"  His  voice  grew 
irgent.  "Come  to  my  cabin.  I  will  have 
^oul  bring  us  coffee  and  perhaps  you 
vill  find  an  opera  you  would  Uke  to 
">lay." 

"You  travel  with  recordings  of 
vhole  operas?"  asked  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
carcely  daring  to  hope  for  anything 
o  Utopian. 


"The  Army  Jensen  is  my  home,"  he  said  with  a 
shrug.  "What  possessions  I  have — and  they  are 
mostly  music  and  books — I  keep  on  board.  Tell 
me  something  else.  You  have  a  favorite  opera?" 
"I  think  The  Magic  Flute." 
"It  is  mine  also."  he  said  eagerly.  "And  do  you 
sing  the  Queen  of  the  Night  aria?" 

"Not  ev  en  in  my  wildest  moments  can  I  allow 
myself  to  pretend  that  I  am  a  coloratura." 

The  chief  engineer  nodded.  "One  must  restrict 
one's  fantasies.  It  is  a  pity,  but  one  must  do  it.  For 


example,  I  myself  am  obliged  to  avoid  Don  Gio- 
vanni and  Boris  Godunov,  although  the  tempta- 
tion to  try  to  sing  note  for  note  with  a  good  bass 
is  always  strong." 

"But  you  do  attempt  to  sing  note  for  note  with 
tenors  as  well  as  baritones?" 

"Of  course." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  should  venture  to  go  below 
lyric  soprano,  but  I  can't  seem  to  resist  mezzo." 

The  chief  engineer  opened  his  cabin  door, 
switched  on  a  light,  and  then  stood  aside  to  let 


Mrs.  Gardiner  enter.  Her  instant  impression  was 
that  she  had  never  been  in  such  a  room  in  her  life. 
It  was  unbelievably  crowded  with  Ehlers"  posses- 
sions. Chaotic  and  masculine,  it  thrilled  Mrs. 
Gardiner  beyond  words.  .As  Ehlers  began  to  re- 
move a  jumble  of  books  from  the  easy  chair,  he 
said,  "It  is  not  true  that  all  engineers  are  neat,  as 
most  people  think.  Here  you  can  see  the  proof." 

"Please  don't  apologize,"  .Mrs.  Gardiner 
begged.  "And  please  don't  go  to  any  trouble.  I'll 
sit  on  the  edge  of  the  benh  if  I  may." 
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The  edge  of  the  berth  was  where  she  really 
wanted  to  sit.  It  seemed  so  daring,  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner  longed  to  be  Bohemian  on  this  un- 
precedented and  wonderful  occasion.  She 
hummed  "Minii,  chiamano  Mi  mi"  as  her  host 
was  clearing  the  easy  chair  for  her. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said,  "and  soon  Poul 
will  be  bringing  the  coffee." 

"  You  sit  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Ehlers,"  she  said. 
"I  like  it  up  here." 

"May  I  be  very  bold?"  the  chief  engineer 
said  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Gardiner,  who  hadn't  the  remotest 
idea  what  sort  of  boldness  he  contemplated, 
said,  "In  what  way?" 


"My  first  name  is  Martin,"  he  said.  "It 
would  make  me  so  very  happy  if  you  would 
call  me  by  my  first  name." 

"Of  course!"  she  said.  "My  own  first  name 
is  Lucy,  but  in  the  family  and  among  my 
friends  I've  always  been  called  "Lutie.'  It's  a 
nickname  and  a  rather  foolish  one." 

"Lu-ti,"  the  chief  engineer  said,  slowly  and 
experimentally.  A  gleam  of  pleasure  came  into 
his  eyes.  "It  has  an  Italian  sound,  your  name 
'Lu-ti,'"  he  said.  "I  am  so  glad!  I  sometimes 
feel,  Lu-ti,  that  at  heart  I  am  much  more  Ital- 
ian than  Danish." 

"But  how  extraordinary,  Martin!"  the 
J^ewly  christened  Lu-ti  exclaimed.  "I  myself 
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have  often  felt  that  at  heart  I  am  very  much 
more  Italian  than  Bostonian!" 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  La  Scala?"  he  said. 

"Never,"  she  sighed. 

"/  have.  I  have  taken  the  inexpensive  vaca- 
tions by  autobus  that  we  have  from  Denmark. 
Four  times!  Lu-ti,  you  must  take  a  trip  to 
Milan  someday.  It  is  very  much  worth  saving 
money  for!" 

Worth  saving  money  for.  So  Martin  didn't 
know —  or  better  still,  he  hadn't  even  guessed. 
Although  her  own  branch  of  the  Winthrops 
had  not  been  as  wealthy  as  Allegra  and 
Priscilla's  parents,  they  had  been  far  more 
prosperous  than  Persis'  father,  and  the  late 
Rupert  Gardiner  had  been  a  man  of  consid- 
erable property  indeed. 

"Forgive  me  for  asking  this,  but  have  you 
children  who  could  help  to  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  travel  more  extensively  someday?" 

"My  husband  and  I  had  no  children,"  Lucy 
said.  "When  my  husband  died  this  was  my 
greatest  of  regrets— that  we'd  had  no  children. 
I  shall  probably  puzzle  you  if  I  tell  you  that 
my  husband's  death  wasn't  a  tragic  loss  to  me, 
but  it's  true.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  were  virtually  strangers." 

"That  does  puzzle  me,"  he  said  frankly. 
"And  who  are  the  parents  of  the  young  lady 
in  your  party?" 

"Persis'  father  was  a  first  cousin  of  mine,  a 
clergyman.  He  and  his  wife  were  killed  in  a 
motor  accident." 

"And  the  other  two  ladies  are  cousins  of 
yours,  too,  I  believe  I  heard  the  captain  say? 
Would  they  be  interested  in  saving  to  travel 
to  Italy  at  a  time  when  La 
Scala  is  in  season?" 

"My  Cousin  Allegra  and 
my  Cousin  Priscilla  aren't 
interested  in  music,"  Lucy 
said.  "If  I  e\er  go  to  Milan. 
I  shall  ha\e  to  plan  to  travel 
there  without  them." 

"Then  you  nnisi  plan  and 
you  nuist  save,"  Martin  said 
with  authority. 

"I'm  very  much  impressed  by  what  you 
say,  Martin,"  she  told  him  truthfully. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  dt>or.  "Here  is 
Poul  with  our  coffee. " 

A  few  moments  later,  as  Martin  was  hand- 
ing Lucy  her  cup.  she  said.  "Oh,  Martin,  do 
let  me  look  at  some  of  the  records  first." 

"Good!"  he  said.  "And  then  with  the  coffee 
we  shall  have  music." 

Lucy  slipped  down  from  the  berth  and, 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  began  to  examine  one  of 
the  several  stacks  of  records  that  had  caught 
her  eye.  "You  have  the  best  Barber  of  Seville 
that's  ever  been  made!"  she  cried. 

He  put  on  a  record.  They  listened  attentively 
for  a  while  and  with  the  purest  enjoyment. 
Presently  Martin  picked  up  a  libretto  and, 
seating  himself  beside  Lucy,  pointed  to  the 
correct  place  in  the  text. 

"Ready?"  he  asked  companionably.  "We 
are  coming  to  a  duet." 

They  sang.  And  Martin,  like  Lucy,  had 
perfect  pitch! 

Early  the  next  morning  Persis  was  making 
her  way  to  the  bridge  for  coffee  and  her  lan- 
guage session  with  First  Officer  Gjellup  when 
she  encountered  Erik.  Again  he  came  clatter- 
ing down  from  the  wireless  room,  this  time 
wearing  pajamas  and  a  frayed  bathrobe. 

"Persis!"  he  said  wildly.  "Persis,  what  has 
happened?  Each  night  I  am  waiting  and  wait- 
ing for  you  to  come.  You  know  I  am  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  your  cabin.  Darling,  what  has 
happened?  Why  are  you  so  changed?" 

"Good  morning,  Erik,"  Persis  said,  torn 
by  heartbreak.  "Nothing  has  happened,  really. 
It's  just  that  I've  had  to  spend  more  time  than 
usual  with  my  relatives." 

"Fantastic !"  he  said,  flinging  out  his  arms 
in  a  gesture  of  exasperation  and  total  disbe- 
lief. "Persis,  I  am  loving  you  more  and  more, 
ever  since  our  beautiful  time  together!  What 
has  happened?" 

"Perhaps  we  let  ourselves  be  carried  away 
by  a  mood  that  wasn't  very  realistic."  she  said 
haltingly.  "Perhaps  we  were  being  foolish." 

"Foolish?"  he  said,  aghast.  "Everything 
that  we  said  to  each  other  you  are  calling 
foolish?  All  those  serious  and  wonderful 
things?" 
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"I  don't  know,  Erik,"  she  faltered.  "I  really 
don't  know  how  to  explain  it.  Please  excuse 
me.  I  mustn't  be  late  for  my  language  lesson 
with  Mr.  Gjellup." 

"A  language  lesson  with  Gjellup!"  he  ex- 
ploded. "Is  that  what  you  are  planning  to  do 
with  all  the  Danes?  To  make  them  feel  im- 
portant you  will  have  language  lessons  with 
them,  and  then,  while  they  are  teaching  you 
the  language,  you  will  use  tricks  to  make  them 
fall  in  love  with  you?" 

Rrsis  seized  both  his  arms.  "Erik,  you 
know  I'm  not  like  that!  I  don't  even  know  how 
to  be  like  that!  You  were  the  only  man  I'd 
ever  loved!" 

Completely  stunned,  Erik  gasped,  "You 
say  I  "was.'  What  do  you  mean?  Are  you  for- 
getting that  two  nights  ago  you  said,  'I  don't 
care  if  you  can't  earn  money  while  you're  get- 
ting your  next  degree,  Erik.  The  only  thing 
that  matters  is  that  we  love  each  other'?" 

For  a  moment  Persis  was  silent.  She  longed 
to  be  able  to  erase  Gjellup's  casual  remark 
about  Else  Andreassen  from  her  mind.  But 
Persis  was  Persis.  "I  don't  mean  to  be  unfair,"  ' 
she  said.  "I  realize  you  can't  have  any  way  of 
knowing  what's  happened  to  us  unless  I  tell 
you.  Would  you  like  me  to  try  to  do  that  after 
dinner  this  evening?  It  won't  be  easy  for  me, 
but  I  can  see  that  I  should." 

"This  is  an  unhappy,  terrible  dream  I  am 
having!"  he  said  wretchedly.  "Yes,  please 
come  and  tell  me." 

A  few  moments  later  she  accepted  a  cup  of 
coffee  from  First  Officer  Nils  Gjellup  with 
a  "Thank  you"  so  subdued 
that    he    scrutinized  her 
thoughtfully  and  said  in 
English,  "I  miss  the  happy 
face  that  used  to  brighten 
this  time  of  the  morning 
for  me.  Don't  you  feel  an 
obligation  to  cheer  up  a 
tired  old  man  who's  already 
been  standing  watch  for 
three  hours?" 
"I'm  sorry.  Nils,"  she  said.  "And  you 
mustn't  begin  thinking  of  thirty-five  as  old." 

"Who  taught  you  always  to  say  the  right 
thing  to  a  man?"  he  asked  with  a  smile.  "At 
least  the  face  isn't  a  pale  one.  It's  turning  a 
light  tan  with  just  the  right  amount  of  glow 
in  it,  like  the  skin  of  a  peach." 

"Really,  Nils!"  Persis  said,  her  smile  in- 
evitably warmer.  And  also  slightly  reproach- 
ful. "Now  you're  trying  to  cheer  me  up." 

"You're  a  very  interesting  girl,  Persis," 
Gjellup  said.  "For  a  number  of  reasons.  One 
of  them  is  that  you're  still  growing  up,  I 
think— or  is  that  an  impolite  thing  to  say?" 

"I  could  never  think  of  you  as  impolite," 
Persis  said. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "And  now  the  les- 
son." 

Such  activity  kept  Persis  from  thinking 
about  what  she  would  say  to  Erik  when  eve- 
ning should  come,  but  the  lesson  was  of  short 
duration,  and  by  midmoming  Persis  was  in  the 
greatest  of  quandaries.  Her  courage  was  fail- 
ing. The  last  subject  in  the  world  she  wanted 
to  discuss  with  Erik  was  the  stewardess. 

Persis,  with  her  manuscript-filled  briefcase 
on  one  of  the  forward  hatches,  tried  without 
success  to  become  absorbed  in  her  Aylmer 
Collection  catalogue.  Instead,  she  kept  lifting 
her  eyes  to  look  at  the  living  world  about  her, 
because  the  living  world  was  Erik's  world. 

Two  distractions  presented  themselves  si- 
multaneously. Nils  Gjellup  appeared,  strung  a 
clothesline  over  the  hatch,  and  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  fashion  proceeded  to  hang  up  a  batch  of 
laundry — khaki  shirts  and  trousers,  under- 
shirts and  shorts.  Meanwhile,  Persis'  Great- 
Aunt  Allegra  approached,  steadying  hersel" 
with  an  improvised  walking  stick. 

"I've  never  seen  you  down  here  on  the 
cargo  deck  before.  Aunt  Allegra,"  said  Persis. 
"How  are  you  managing,  and  where  did  you 
find  the  stick?" 

"I'm  managing  admirably,  thank  youj"  said 
Mrs.  Mintum.  "As  for  the  stick,  it  was  pr 
•sented  to  me  by  Captain  Morebeer,  who  most 
co-operatively  had  someone  saw  off  the 
handle  of  an  old  deck  mop.  Good  moming, 
Mr.  Yelp.  Did  Persis  have  her  lesson  with  you 
this  morning,  and  if  so  how  did  it  go?" 
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"Extremely  well." 

Mrs.  Minturn  said,  "Tell  me,  Persis,  is  this 
your  favorite  spot  for  work?" 

"Usually,  if  it's  a  nice  day,"  Persis  said. 

"I  have  a  favorite  haunt  too,"  Mrs.  Min- 
turn said.  "I'll  show  it  to  you  sometime." 

"Why  not  now?" 

"Then  come  along.  It's  in  a  different  part 
of  the  ship  and  on  another  deck." 

They  presently  came  upon  a  kind  of  sky- 
light, sections  of  which  had  been  raised  to 
ventilate  the  room  below.  "Look  down  there 
and  tell  me  what  you  see,"  Mrs.  Minturn 
commanded. 
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"A  huge  stove,  a  plain  wooden  table  and  a 
chopping  block.  It's  the  ship's  galley,  or  per- 
haps one  of  a  series  of  galleys." 

"Exactly.  And  what  do  you  see  on  the 
stove?" 

"Carrots  boiling  in  a  kind  of  caldron." 
"And  that's  all?" 
"That's  all." 

"Which  is  precisely  where  the  mystery 
comes  in.  I  have  looked  down  into  that  kitchen 
repeatedly,  and  I  never  see  anything  really 
interesting  going  on.  When  and  where  do  you 
suppose  the  fascinating  food  they  serve  is  ac- 
tually cooked?" 

"Well,  Aunt  Allegra,  there's  probably  a 
whole  series  of  galleys  under  this  deck,  with 
each  one  used  for  a  different  purpose.  They 
must  have  quite  a  fair-sized  staff,  wouldn't  you 
think?  Besides  taking  care  of  the  passengers 
and  officers,  they  have  to  feed  the  entire  crew." 

"Excuse  me,  young  man,  but  do  you  speak 
English?"  Mrs.  Minturn  asked  suddenly,  ad- 
dressing these  words  to  Erik,  who  happened 
to  be  hurrying  by. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Minturn,"  he  said,  halting. 
May  I  help  you?" 

"You  know  my  name,"  she  remarked  with 
islonishnicnt.  "But  I've  never  even  xccn  you 
before!" 

"Once  when  I  was  on  the  bridge  you  were 
pointed  out  to  me  on  the  deck  below,"  he  said. 

"Arc  you  a  passenger?" 

"Aunt  Allegra,  this  is  Mr.  Lind,"  Persis 
said.  "Mr.  Lind  is  the  wireless  operator." 

"Is  he  really?"  Mrs.  Minturn  asked  with 
interest.  "He's  an  extremely  nice-looking  one, 
too,  if  I  may  say  so.  You're  Danish,  I  pre- 
sume, Mr.  I  ind?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Minturn." 

"Good!  I  tind  myself  becoming  increasingly 
pro-Danish.  If  my  sentiments  have  been  in- 
lluenccd  by  ihe  excellence  of  Danish  cooking — 
and  I'm  thinking  especially  of  a  very  success- 
ful almond  pudding  we  had  the  first  night 
out  —  I  can  only  say  that  I  greatly  admire  com- 
petence in  any  licid  whatever.  Which  leaiis 
nie,  Mr.  Lind,  to  a  question  I  was  about  to 
ask  you,  when  I  saw  you  walking  by.  Have  yi>u 
over  slopped  at  this  particular  spot  on  the 
clock  to  look  down  into  Ihe  ship  s  kitchen?  Or, 
rather,  "galley,'  as  I  understand  I  should  say?" 

"No,  I  don't  believe  so,  Mrs.  Minturn." 

"I'm  disappointed,"  she  said.  "I  thought 
perhaps  you  might  have  glanced  down  from 
time  to  time,  as  I  have,  and  seen  men  working. 
I  ha\e  never  seen  aiiyoin'  at  work  down  there. 
1  his  pu/zles  me." 

"I  liiink  I  can  explain,"  he  said.  "Most  of 
the  preparations  for  the  midday  meal  are 
made  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  most  of 
the  preparations  for  the  evening  meal  are  be- 
gun around  one  o'clock,  when  the  passengers 
have  sat  down  to  lunch." 

"Is  this  the  only  galley?" 

"Yes,  except  that  there  are  two  adjoining 
pantries."  Nodding  both  to  Mrs.  Minturn 
and  to  Persis,  he  said,  "Will  you  excuse  me, 
please?  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  to  the 
chief  engineer." 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Minturn  was  saying, 
"Benjamin  would  have  liked  ihiit  young  man! 
And,  just  incidentally,  what  a  pleasant  face  he 
has!  Or  didn't  you  notice?" 

"Well,  for  that  matter,  mosi  of  the  Danes  on 
board  seem  to  be  pleasant,  healthy-looking 
people."  Persis  said  lightly.  "I  suppose  I  really 
should  be  getting  back  to  work,  Aunt  Allegra." 

Persis,  resolutely  prepared  to  offer  com- 
plete frankness,  knocked  on  the  door  of 
Erik's  cabin.  The  moment  she  saw  him  she 
noted  that  his  face  was  pale  and  his  e}es  even 
more  unhappy  than  they  had  been  earlier  in 
the  day.  He  looks  exactly  the  way  I  feel !  she 
thought  wryly. 

"Come  in,  Persis,"  he  said.  When  he  indi- 
cated a  chair  she  shook  her  head. 

"No,  I'd  really  rather  stand,  Erik,  while  I 
say  the  things  1  know  I  ought  to  say.  None  of 
it's  going  to  be  easy,  but  I've  got  to  get 
through  it  somehow." 

"Then  /'//  sit  down  if  I  may,"  he  said. 
"When  I  am  standing  opposite  you  like  this  I 
want  to  kiss  you,  and  something  tells  me  that 
what  1  must  do,  instead,  is  listen." 

"Yes,  do  sit  down,  Erik,"  she  said  hastily. 
"In  the  first  place  I  hope  you'll  try  to  under- 
stand that  if  1  sound  like  a  prig  or — er— cold, 


I  truly  don't  believe  that's  what  I'm  like  at 
heart." 

"I  have  reason  to  know  you  are  not  cold, 
but,  please,  what  is  a  'prig'?" 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  said  despairingly.  "Let's 
not  go  into  that.  It  would  take  me  so  long  to 
explain.  What  I  am,  Erik,  is  hopelessly,  hope- 
lessly ignorant  about  a  great  many  things  that 
you  may  have  thought  I'd  always  taken  for 
granted  as  common  knowledge.  The  fact  is,  I 
know  nothing  whatever  about  how  American 
men  and  girls  behave  when  they're  with  each 
other,  and  I  know  even  less  about  how  Danish 
men  and  girls  behave.  I'm  ignorant !  You  must 
accept  that  one  thing,  to  begin  with.  I've  never 
known  any  men  at  all  well,  except,  in  a  way, 
the  men  I  work  with,  and  of  course  that's 
quite  a  different  thing." 

"How  so?" 

"Well,  we're  entirely  on  a  professional 
basis  when  we're  together.  Also,  I  might  add 
that  most  of  them  are  middle-aged,  married, 
and  not  particularly  attractive." 

"Good!"  Erik  said  briefly. 
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"But  let's  go  b;K'k  to  when  I  was  eighteen 
or  thereabouts.  I  wasn't  pretty,  I  wasn't  popu- 
lar, I  wasn't  anything.  Boys  have  never  taken 
the  slightest  interest  in  me,  and  now  that  I 
look  back  at  myself  I  can't  truthfully  say  that 
I  blame  them'" 

"So  much  depends  on  what  a  boy  is  look- 
ing for,"  Erik  said  meditatively.  "To  me  you 
are  very  beautiful,  but  that  is  not  what  1  am 
looking  for.  When  I  am  tinding  you— excuse 
me — when  I  found  you,  I  found  what  I  was 
looking  for,  and  it  was  something  that  is  in- 
side, not  outside.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  only 
a  beauty  I  can  see  with  my  eyes  but  a  beauty  I 
can  recognize  with  my  heart." 

"Please  let  me  finish,  Erik,"  Persis  said  in  a 
voice  that  was  beginning  to  tremble.  She  took 
a  deep  breath.  "Erik,  I  discovered  something 
without  meaning  to.  I  know  about  you  and 
Else." 

Erik  looked  at  Persis  steadily  and  without 
embarrassment.  "Else  and  I?  I  have  never  had 
a  feeling  of  love  for  Else,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean." 

"What  I  mean  is  that  you  have  had  some 
kind  of  feeling  for  Else — I've  no  way  of  know- 
ing exactly  what — and  yet  you  made  love  to 
me." 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  and  to  Persis'  aston- 
ishment he  smiled  suddenly.  "I  am  a  man  and 
Else  is  a  woman,  and  the  feeling  I  had  for  her 
was  very  natural.  But  it  was  not  a  feeling  of 
love,  Persis.  It  was  not  a  feeling  of  love  in  any 
way.  It  was  really  so  very,  very  unimportant 
it  isn't  even  worth  talking  about!" 

"Unimportant  ?"  Persis  gasped.  "But  you 
have  been  Else's  lover!" 

"In  a  physical  sense,  yes,"  he  said  with  a 
shrug.  "But  only  in  that  sense,  so  I  say  again 
that  it  is  of  no  significance.  And  of  course  it  is 


all  over.  Whe-  has  told  you  about  Else  and 
me?  Have  the  officers  been  joking?" 

"I  learned  it  by  accident,  Erik.  You  need 
not  blame  anyone,  because  no  one  said  any- 
thing at  all  unkind." 

Erik  stood  up.  "Persis,  there  is  something 
that  I  have  never  done  with  Else  or  with  any- 
one else.  It  is  this."  He  placed  his  hands 
against  her  shoulders,  and  bent  his  face  to- 
ward hers  and  kissed  her  lips  with  infinite 
tenderness.  "You  are  the  only  one,"  he  said. 
"You  are  the  only  one  I  have  ever  kissed  so. 
Do  you  understand?" 

She  remained  silent. 

^^rsis,  there  is  a  thing  I  will  ask  you  to  do 
that  I  think  will  be  very  good  and  very  wise 
for  us,"  he  said.  "I  will  ask  you  to  go,  and 
all  tonight  and  all  day  tomorrow  not  to  think 
unhappy  thoughts.  And  then  tomorrow  night 
I  would  like  you  to  come  here  to  the  cabin  and 
we  will  have  our  lesson  with  the  New  York 
Times.  And  1  will  not  kiss  you.  We  will  talk 
and  we  will  study  and  we  will  talk  some  more, 
and  while  we  are  doing  all  this  we  will  think 
about  something  very  important." 

"Something  very  important?"  she  said  al- 
most inaudibly.  "What?" 

"That  we  are  only  twenty-four  years  old 
and  that  since  this  is  so  we  can  be  very  happy, 
if  we  choose  to,  for  many  years.  Together. 
And  remember,  Persis,  I  will  not  kiss  you  to- 
morrow night.  I  will  not  kiss  you  again,  ever, 
until  you  have  kissed  me.  When  you  do,  this 
will  mean  you  have  realized  it  is  all  true,  what 
I  am  telling  you.  It  will  mean  you  know  you 
are  the  only  one  I  have  ever  kissed,  so,  as  I 
did  just  now." 

Again  Persis  was  silent. 

"You  have  been  honest  with  me,  and  I  have 
been  honest  with  you,"  Erik  said.  "This  is 
what  we  will  always  be.  I  hope.  Good  night, 
my  darling!" 

Earlier  that  evening  Lucy  Gardiner's  Cousin 
Allegra  had  reproached  her  three  times  at 
dinner  for  not  paying  attention  to  the  con- 
versation. Then,  as  Lucy  had  abstractedly 
poked  at  an  ice-cream-filled  meringue  deco- 
rated with  brandied  cherries,  the  word 
"Lutie"  had  again  penetrated  her  conscious- 
ness. "Lm/zV"— spoken  quite  indignantly  this 
time — "what  in  heaven's  name  has  got  into 
you?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Allegra.  I  suppose  the  fact  is 
simply  that  I've  been  rather  busy  thinking." 
"  Thinking 

"One  tends  to,  I  find,  on  board  a  ship." 

"Do  you  suppose,  Lutie,  that  you  could 
tend  to  think  about  an  evening  of  bridge? 
Persis  has  just  said  she'd  be  willing  to  play, 
although  not  until  later  in  the  evening." 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Allegra,  I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to  admit  that  I'm  not  equal  to 
any  kinu  of  game  at  all  this  evening,"  Lucy 
had  answered  with  decision. 

"But  why  not?  Obviously  yoM're  not  ill.  In 
fact,  I  don't  believe  I've  ever  seen  you  looking 
so  extraordinarily  well!" 

"Thank  you,"  Lucy  had  said,  coloring.  "I 
dare  say  it's  the  sea  air." 

And  now,  at  nine  o'clock,  Martin  Ehlers 
was  saying,  "Lu-ti,  my  dear,  will  you  have  a 
little  more  of  the  cherry  Heering?  Or  more 
coffee?" 

"No  more,  thank  you,  Martin,"  she  said. 
"Remember  that  I'm  almost  completely  un- 
accustomed to  liqueurs.  Do  let's  play  that  last 
side  again,  may  we?" 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  and  going  to  the 
record  player  he  again  placed  the  needle  at 
the  beginning  of  Smetana's  overture  to  The 
Bartered  Bride. 

"It's  such  happy  music!"  she  said. 

"And  therefore  it  is  appropriate,"  he  said. 
"Therefore  it  is  very  appropriate!"  They  ex- 
changed smiles,  and  he  rested  his  hand  against 
her  cheek  for  a  moment.  "Dear  friend!"  he 
said  earnestly. 

"Dear  friend!"  said  Lucy,  with  equal 
earnestness. 

"There  is  something  I  must  show  you," 
Martin  said.  "When  I  want  to  make  myself 
comfortable  for  an  evening  with  the  music, 
I  wear  one  of  these."  From  one  of  the  draw- 
ers of  the  chest  beneath  his  berth  he  produced 
a  voluminous  Japanese  silk  robe,  with  yellow 
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chrysanthemums  embroidered  on  a  blue 
background,  and  then  another,  with  white 
cranes  embroidered  on  a  scarlet  background. 

"Oh,  Martin,  how  beautiful!  Do  put  one  of 
them  on!" 

"And  you  too.  But  you  must  choose  yours 
first,  Lu-ti."  Lucy  selected  the  scarlet  robe 
with  white  cranes,  and  tossing  it  into  her  lap 
Martin  removed  the  jacket  of  his  uniform  and 
slipped  it  over  the  back  of  his  desk  chair.  He 
took  off  his  tie.  Then  he  unbuttoned  his  shirt 
and  took  off  that  as  well.  Next,  he  unbelted 
and  unzipped  his  trousers,  stepped  out  of 
them,  and  slid  them  over  the  bar  of  a  coat 
hanger.  After  this  he  added  his  jacket  to  the 
hanger,  and  then  neatly  hung  the  whole  uni- 
form in  his  wardrobe.  As  soon  as  Martin  had 
donned  the  blue-and-yellow  robe,  he  took  off 
his  shoes  and  put  them  away  in  a  drawer  at 
the  base  of  the  wardrobe.  In  his  stocking  feet 
Martin  padded  over  to  the  record  player  and 
began  to  assemble  a  further  program  of  mu- 
sic, a  full  evening's  worth.  "Put  on  your  robe, 
Lu-ti,"  he  ordered  in  a  pleasant  voice  as  he 
inspected  one  record  after  another. 

Lucy  got  up.  She  stared  at  the  scarlet  cos- 
tume she  was  holding,  looked  at  Martin  and 
then  arrived  at  a  great  decision.  Calmly  she 
took  off  her  blue  crepe  dress  and  hung  it  care- 
fully in  Martin's  wardrobe.  She  was  inter- 
ested, and  pleased,  to  discover  that  this  un- 
precedented action  caused  her  no  embarass- 
mcnt  at  all.  Lucy  put  on  her  Japanese  robe 
and,  following  Martin's  example,  removed  her 
shoes. 

Martin  glanced  at  Lucy,  and  in  a  tone  of 
approval  that  thrilled  her  to  the  marrow  said, 
"Splendid  I  Lu-ti,  that  is  a  very  becoming  color 
for  you!  Now  we  can  both  feel  that  we  are  at 
home. 

"I  know  exactly  what  you  mean,"  she  said 
contentedly. 

Martin  climbed  up  to  his  berth,  moved 
over  toward  the  wall,  and  stretched  out  com- 
fortably on  his  back,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  head  on  the  pillow.  "This  is  a  good 
way  to  listen,  Lu-ti,"  he  said.  "Come  up!" 
Rolling  over  on  his  side,  he  held  out  a  hand 
to  assist  her. 

A  moment  later  Lucy,  too,  was  lying 
stretched  out  on  her  back  with  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head. 

"Waldteufel  waltzes,"  Martin  remarked. 
"You  like  them?" 

"M-m-m-m,  yes!"  Lucy  sighed  blissfully. 
"You  are  feeling  Viennese  this  evening?" 

"Not  exactly.  I  am  feeling  nothing  but  very, 
very  natural  and  very,  very  happy." 

"So  am  I.  You  describe  it  perfectly!" 

Martin  turned  his  head  on  the  pillow  and 
touched  his  lips  to  her  cheek.  "Dear  Lu-ti!" 
he  said. 

"Dear  Martin!"  she  said. 

"I  am  to  retire  from  Jensen  very  ".oon,  and 
do  you  know  what  my  dream  has  been?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "What  has  it  been,  Martin?" 

It  has  been  to  own*^a  cruiser  and  live  on 
board  it  always,  traveling  about  the  waters  of 
Denmark  from  the  spring  through  the  au- 
tumn, just  as  the  king  does  in  his  yacht,  and 
then  in  the  winter  to  make  fast  to  a  canal  quay 
in  (Copenhagen.  Even  if  I  can  find  a  very  in- 
expensive cruiser  and  one  that  is  in  sound  con- 
dition, I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  such  places 
as  Milan  except  perhaps  once  or  twice  more 
in  my  life.  Although  I  have  been  saving  care- 
fully for  many  years,  I  must  decide  between 
living  in  a  very  modest  fashion  in  a  warm 
climate,  such  as  Italy,  and  living  much  more 
actively  in  a  cold  climate,  such  as  Denmark.  I 
have  selected  to  do  the  latter  because  1  think 
it  will  be  a  more  normal  and  more  interesting 
way  to  grow  old.  Also,  putting  all  thoughts  of 
La  Scala  aside,  I  would  not  be  sensible  if  I  did 
not  admit  to  myself  that  the  good  music  in 
my  own  country  is  most  plentiful." 

"Oh,  Martin,  you're  such  a  wonderful  com- 
bination of  things!"  Lucy  said  impulsively. 
"You're  not  only  sensitive,  but  you  can  also 
think  and  make  wise  plans!" 

"Do  you  like  my  plan  about  the  cruiser, 
Lu-ti?" 

"Oh,  I  do!  It  will  all  be  so  snug  and  cozy 
too.  Will  you  do  your  own  cooking?" 

"Ah,  Lu-ti,  you  are  suddenly  taking  me  by 
surprise,"  he  said.  "I  was  not  intending  to  say 


it  to  you  so  soon,  but  you  are  asking  me  this 
question  and  so  I  will  answer.  No,  I  am  hoping 
I  will  not  do  my  own  cooking!" 

"But  then  how  will  you  manage?" 

"I  am  hoping  that  you  will  do  it!"  he  said, 
and  again  he  turned  his  head  and  touched  his 
lips  to  her  cheek.  "Lu-ti,  you  already  know 
that  I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
I  can  promise  you  that  I  have  been  very  careful 
and  that  I  have  saved  for  many  years  and  that 
you  will  never  be  hungry.  I  can  promise  you 
that." 

Lucy  turned  and  put  her  arms  around  him 
and  pressed  her  face  against  his.  "Oh, 
Martin!"  she  said. 

"I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  something  you 
will  be  sorry  for,  or  so  1  truly  think,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  marry  you,  of  course,  and  I  want 
us  both  to  be  very  happy." 

Lucy,  staring  at  the  ceiling,  said,  "Martin, 
darling,  there  is  something  I  must  ask  you. 
How  much  will  it  cost  to  buy  a  boat  of  the 
kind  we  are  to  live  in?" 

"In  kroner?"  he  said.  "That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  Lu-ti,  because  so  much 
will  depend  on  what  boats  are  available  when 
I  am  ready  to  buy  one.  I  shall  inspect  every 
square  inch.  1  shall  test  every  bolt  and  screw. 
You  must  remember,  Lu-ti,  that  this  boat  is 
to  be  our  home." 

"Of  course,"  Lucy  said.  "That's  what  I'm 
thinking  about,  and  that's  why  I'm  asking  you 
how  much  it  will  cost.  You  see,  Martin, 
darling,  buying  the  kind  of  boat  you  have  in 
mind  won't  be  as  much  of  a  problem  as  you've 
been  anticipating,  because  fortunately— so 
very  fortunately— I  have  plenty  of  money." 


Down  in  their  liearts  wise  men  knew 
this  truth:  the  only  way  to  help  your- 
self is  to  help  others. 
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"So  you  have  been  saving  too!"  he  said.  He 
covered  one  of  her  hands  with  one  of  his  and 
said,  "Good!  But  you  must  not  waste  any 
more  of  your  savings  on  trips  in  Danish 
freighters.  You  must  keep  everything  you 
have  in  case  something  happens  to  me  when 
I  am  older.  For  this  reason  only  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  some  savings,  Lu-ti." 

"Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  you,  Mar- 
tin !"  she  cried. 

"Dear  Lu-ti,  we  all  grow  old,"  he  said. 

"1  haven't  explained  things  at  all  properly, 
Martin,"  Lucy  said.  "I  have  a  great  many 
dollars." 

"That  is  good,"  he  said  indulgently  and 
even  playfully.  "Do  you  have  a  million  dollars, 
Lu-ti?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "Several  million." 

"Oh,  that  is  so  very  nice!"  he  said,  and 
kissed  her  again.  "It  is  also  very  nice  that  I  am 
going  to  be  married  to  a  woman  who  is 
crazy!" 

"I  don't  think  you  believe  me,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  I  believe  you,"  Martin  said. 
"And  we  will  take  your  millions  of  dollars 
and  we  will  go  into  business  and  we  will  raise 
honeybees  or  something  like  that,  and  then 
we  will  lose  all  the  millions  of  dollars,  but  we 
will  not  mind.  We  will  not  mind  because  we 
can  always  imagine  more  millions  of  dollars! 
Believe  me,  Lu-ti,  this  is  the  only  way  for 
people  to  enjoy  money.  The  only  way  is  to 
imagine  that  it  is  real !" 

"Stay  where  you  are,  Martin,"  Lucy  said, 
sliding  down  from  the  berth.  "I'll  be  right 
back."  She  slipped  out  of  the  scarlet  Japanese 
robe  and  promptly  got  back  into  her  blue 
crepe.  "I'll  only  be  a  minute,"  she  said,  and 
departed. 

Actually,  Lucy  was  gone  no  more  than  five 
minutes.  When  she  returned  she  found  Martin 
lazily  pushing  his  stocking  feet  against  the 
cabin  ceiling.  "This  is  very  relaxing,"  he  said. 
"Also,  it  is  good  for  the  arches." 

Lucy  undressed  again,  this  time  to  the 
strains  of  the  Rosenkavalier  waltzes,  and 
again  put  on  the  scarlet  robe.  In  almost  no 
time  at  all  she  was  lying  on  her  back  in  the 
berth  and  pushing  her  own  stocking  feet 


against  the  ceiling.  "You're  right,"  she  agreed. 
"It  is  relaxing!"  Then  she  handed  Martin  a 
rectangular  slip  of  blue  paper. 

"  'The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,' " 
he  read  aloud.  "'Pay  to  the  order  of  Martin 
Ehlers  one  million  and  no  one  hundredths 
dollars.  Lucy  W.  Gardiner.'" 

"I  can  send  a  wireless  to  the  trust  depart- 
ment tomorrow  to  sell  enough  securities  to 
cover  the  full  amount,"  Lucy  said.  "This 
means  that  the  check  will  be  perfectly  valid 
by  the  time  we  land  in  Copenhagen." 

IVIartin  roared  with  laughter.  "I  am  so  glad 
that  you  are  crazy,  Lu-ti!"  he  declared,  and 
kissed  her.  "It  is  so  pleasing  to  me  that  you 
have  a  beautiful  imagination."  Then  he  tore 
the  check  into  shreds. 

Lucy  raised  herself  on  one  elbow  to  look  at 
him.  Then  she  put  her  arms  around  him,  laid 
her  head  on  his  chest  and  closed  her  eyes. 
"Oh,  Martin!"  she  said,  very  nearly  in  tears 
and  yet  in  a  voice  that  was  at  the  same  time 
all  joy. 

There  was  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  Persis 
and  Nils  Gjellup  were  drinking  their  early- 
morning  coffee  under  difficulties.  "Congratu- 
lations," he  said.  "You  haven't  spilled  any 
yet." 

"Thank  you.  Neither  have  you." 

"You  seem  a  little  happier  this  morning." 

"Perhaps  I  am,  a  little.  I  always  enjoy  being 
up  here  on  the  bridge  with  you.  Nils.  It  helps 
me  to  see  things  more  clearly.  I  don't  mean  the 
view.  I  mean  things  about  myself" 

"You're  turning  out  to  be  less  and  less  of  a 
hard-working  student,  Persis.  You've  been 
avoiding  Danish  as  much  as  possible  for 
several  days  now." 

"I'll  try  to  do  better  tomorrow,  but  please 
let's  speak  English  this  morning." 

"Does  this  mean  there's  something  in 
particular  you're  anxious  to  talk  about — in 
English?" 

"Yes,  there  is.  From  something  you  were 
saying  the  other  morning,  I  gathered  you  feel 
that  young  Americans  have  much  too  roman- 
tic an  approach  to  marriage,  and  that  they 
pursue  the  ideal  too  intensely.  Don't  you?" 

"This  thing  you  do  in  your  country,  'going 
steady,'  is  generally  thought  by  other  countries 
to  indicate  a  kind  of  fear  and  uncertainty 
rather  than  a  use  of  normal  intelligence,"  he 
said. 

"Whereas  in  Denmark,  for  example,  there's 
a  tendency  for  the  young  people  to  practice 
calculated  experimenting?" 

"I  don't  believe  we're  an  immoral  people, 
but  yes,  we  do  allow  a  certain  amount  of  what 
you  call  calculated  experimenting.  I  think 
most  of  us  try  to  plan  our  marriages  very  care- 
fully, and  approach  the  whole  subject  much 
more  thoughtfully  than  you  do." 

"I  wish  I  knew  you  well  enough.  Nils,  to 
ask  how  you  felt  about  the  girls  you  knew  be- 
fore you  were  married,  the  ones  you  saw  quite 
a  lot  of." 

"Did  I  have  many  adventures,  do  you 
mean?"  he  asked,  smiling.  "Not  many.  I  was 
always  too  ugly  and  too  shy." 

"Not  ugly.  Nils!"  she  said  with  instant  in- 
dignation. 

"There  you  go  again,  telling  men  the  things 
they  know  aren't  true  but  can't  help  liking  to 
hear,"  he  said. 

"Did  you  feel  at  all  seriously  about  the  girls 
you  knew  before  you  were  married?" 

"If  you  mean  'seriously'  in  the  way  I  think 
you  mean  it — no,  not  at  all!" 

"And  all  the  time  you  were  thinking  about 
the  kind  of  girl  you  would  like  to  marry  one 
day?" 

"Yes,  all  the  time.  Oh,  no.  Not  all  the  time, 
Persis,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  time." 

"And  when  you  met  the  girl  you  married, 
the  one  who's  now  Fru  Gjellup,  did  you  know 
very,  very  quickly  that  she  was  the  one  you  had 
been  waiting  for?" 

"Yes,"  the  first  officer  said  soberly.  "I  knew 
so  suddenly  that  I  was  almost  frightened. 
Almost  frightened  that  I  might  lose  her  to 
someone  else,  that  is.  Because,  you  see,  like 
most  Danes  I  had  been  very  planful.  1  gave 
much  thought  to  the  kind  of  life  I  would  lead 
when  I  would  be  in  my  home." 

"And  the  girls  you  knew  before  you  were 
married — the  girls  of  what  you  called  the 
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You'll  quickly  discover  what  real  walking 
ease  is  like  when  you  step  out  in  your  first 
pair  of  supremely  comfortable,  smartly 
styled  Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes.  Made  over 
Dr.  Scholl's  scientifically  designed  lasts, 
their  glove-like,  foot-cradUng  fit  makes 
them  ever  so  kind  to  your  feet — devoid 
of  any  "breaking-in"  discomfort. 

Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes  are  made  in  all  sizes  for 
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Here's  news 
for  people 
with  ulcers! 

If  you  have  an  ulcer,  you  have  a  diffi- 
cult diet  problem.  You  must  eat  often, 
but  your  choice  of  foods  is  limited. 
For  you,  eating  has  become  a  dull, 
joyless  routine. 

Also,  if  you  have  been  on  a  high 
milk-and-cream  diet,  you  may  well 
have  the  additional  problem  of  over- 
weight. 

That's  why  it's  so  important  for 
you  to  find  acceptable  foods  to  vary 
your  diet .  .  .  foods  to  add  pleasure, 
but  not  unwanted  pounds. 

And  here's  news  of  an  ideal  dessert ! 
Sweet  and  satisfying  D-Zerta  Pudding 
adds  delightful  variety  to  your  special 
diet.  When  prepared  with  whole  milk, 
it  helps  to  give  you  the  milk  benefits 
you  need.  D-Zerta  is  made  without 
sugar,  and  one  serving  has  only  94 
calories.  It  comes  in  three  luscious 
flavors.  You  can  enjoy  it  often.  Ask 
your  doctor  about  D-Zerta  Pudding. 
He'll  recommend  it .  .  .  and  delicious, 
low-calorie  D-Zerta  Gelatin,  too. 
D-Zerta  is  made  by  General  Foods, 
the  makers  of  Jell-O  Desserts.  It's 
available  at  grocery  stores. 
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'adventures' — they  didn't  hurt  your  dream 
in  any  way  or  keep  it  from  coming  true?" 

"No,"  Nils  Gjelkip  said.  "Of  course  not! 
They  were  unimportant.  Only  the  dream  of 
my  home,  only  that  was  important!  Why, 
while  I  was  still  a  young  seaman,  long  before 
my  Hannc  and  I  had  met,  I  used  to  spend 
hours  thinking  of  names  for  children  and  say- 
ing them  aloud  to  myself." 

Persis,  startled  to  have  her  happy  time  with 
Erik  so  forcibly  recalled  to  her,  said,  "Really, 
Nils?" 

"And  since  Hanne  had  been  doing  the  same 
thing,  we  of  course  compromised  by  combin- 
ing our  choices."  The  first  officer  sighed.  "Un- 


fortunately, we've  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  use  any  of  our  names  for  boys." 

Persis  put  her  hand  on  his  sleeve.  "Nils," 
she  said. 

"Yes,  Persis?" 

"You're  so  nice!  I'm  feeling  better  and 
better.  In  fact,  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  better 
I'm  feeling!  I'll  even  try  to  speak  paa  Dansk 
now  if  you  want  me  to." 

"Good!"  he  said  in  Danish.  "I  shall  begin 
by  telling  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you  and 
Lind  love  each  other.  You  mustn't  worry 
about  the  suddenness.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is 
what  you  both  have  been  waiting  for,  and 
thinking  about,  for  years." 


Persis  gazed  at  him  with  stupefaction.  "How 
did  you  know?" 

Nils  smiled.  "You  must  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  on  board  the  Anny  Jensen,  or  any 
other  freighter,  it  is  difficult  for  mysteries  to 
remain  very  mysterious.  Didn't  I  tell  you  once 
that  Danes  would  rather  discuss  people  than 
anything  else  in  the  world?  Well,  on  board  this 
ship  there  are  many  Danes,  most  of  them 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  observation  and 
deduction!" 

When  Persis  found  herself  the  first  pas- 
senger to  appear  for  breakfast,  she  felt 
tempted  to  make  an  excuse  to  Else  and  return 
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If  your  husband  knows  and  respects  workmanship  in  machinery— he  will  view  a  Pfaff  Sewing  Machine 
with  reverent  awe.  The  Pfaff  is  made  by  people  with  a  long  tradition  of  mechnical  genius. 
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a  little  later.  But  never  having  been  really 
good  at  cowardice,  Persis  overcame  the  im- 
pulse and  took  her  place  at  the  table. 

"Today  is  rough,"  Else  commented.  "Are 
you  minding  this?" 

"No,  not  at  all,"  Persis  said.  "I  rather  like 
it." 

"Later  in  the  day  it  will  be  better,  Lind 
says.  Lind  says  we  were  near  to  a  big  storm 
but  it  is  going  away  from  us,  more  to  Ice- 
land." 

Hearing  Erik's  name  mentioned,  Persis  had 
to  control  a  certain  feeling  of  panic.  "I  see," 
she  said,  with  determined  easiness,  and  oc- 
cupying herself  with  a  breakfast  egg,  toast 
and  jam. 

Else  poured  her  a  cup  of  coffee.  "That  is  a 
nice  boy!"  the  stewardess  said  with  decision. 

"Mr.  Lind?"  Persis  said,  still  striving  for 
casualness. 

"Yes.  Very  serious,  of  course— I  am  think- 
ing he  is  too  serious  sometimes — but  also 
very  nice.  Books.  Studying.  But  I  am  also 
saying  that  he  is  very  nice  and  that  you  are 
very  lucky.  He  is  a  good  Dane  and  you  will 
be  a  good  Dane." 

Persis  was  speechless. 

"This  is  true,"  Else  continued  thoughtfully. 
"All  this  is  true,  what  I  am  telling  you.  I 
know,  because  Lind  and  I  were  being  friends." 

"You  and  Mr.  Lind  are  not  friends  now?" 
Persis  managed  to  say. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  not  like  before,  of  course. 
Now  I  am  friends  that  way  only  with  Carsten- 
sen,  the  second  mate.  Take  another  egg.  They 
are  small  today." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  Persis  said  faintly. 


To  be  pleased  with  oneself  Is  the 
surest  way  of  offending  everybody 

else.  EDWARD  BULWER-LYTTON 
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"So  when  Lind  is  telling  me  he  is  now  ready 
to  make  his  home,  I  am  thinking,  "Good!  He 
is  a  serious  boy  and  it  is  a  good  time  for  him 
to  do  this.'  Sssst!  I  think  there  is  somebody 
coming.  We  do  not  say  these  things  with  more 
passengers  in  the  room."  Else  held  out  her 
hand.  "I  wish  good  luck!"  she  said  hastily. 

"Thank  you.  Else,"  Persis  said. 

"Good  day,  Herr  and  Fru  Zahner,"  Else 
said.  "Are  you  minding  that  it  is  rough?  Later 
in  the  day  it  will  be  better,  the  telegrafist  is 
telling  me." 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Langham  Forbes  Mintum, 
enveloped  in  an  old  Harris-tweed  Inverness 
cape  that  had  belonged  to  her  late  husband, 
shielded  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  surveyed 
the  sea.  A  fine  day.  Mrs.  Mintum  thought. 
And  a  fine  voyage,  too,  on  the  whole,  except 
that  Persis  had  been  behaving  most  strangely 
for  several  days,  and  now  Lutie  as  well.  Odd. 
All  very  odd.  But  Mrs.  Mintum,  after  a  life- 
time of  observing  behavior  of  the  highest 
peculiarity  on  the  part  of  many  of  her  rela- 
tives and  friends,  wasn't  too  greatly  con- 
cerned. Mrs.  Minturn,  her  head  held  high  and 
her  right  hand  gripping  her  stick  as  authori- 
tatively as  if  it  had  been  a  scepter,  sniffed  the 
clean  salt  air  with  relish. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Minturn,"  a  voice 
said.  It  was  the  young  man  of  whom  she  had 
already  formed  such  a  distinctly  favorable 
impression — the  wireless  operator. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Lind,"  she  said.  "I 
trust  I've  remembered  your  name  correctly?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Mintum,"  he  said.  "Erik  Lind." 
Then  he  handed  her  a  slip  of  paper.  "I  have 
just  asked  one  of  the  cooks  to  write  down  for 
me  in  English  the  method  of  making  the 
almond  dessert  you  spoke  about,  and  this  is 
what  he  has  written." 

Mrs.  Minturn,  pleasantly  astonished,  said, 
"What  a  very  thoughtful  thing  for  you  to  do! 
Thank  you  so  very  much." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said.  "I  was  very  glad  to  do 
it.  Also,  the  head  cook  asks  me  to  say  to  you 
that  he  feels  complimented." 

Mrs.  Minturn  got  up.  "I  wonder  if  he 
would  have  a  moment  to  spare?" 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  147 
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Why  Stauffer  gets  results 
when  most  reducing  methods  fail 


Never  before  have  women  been  offered  so  many 
ways  to  shed  weight.  They  range  from  reducing 
candies  to  vibrating  pillows,  from  crash  diets  to 
electric  "shock"  machines. 

Do  all  these  things  really  work?  If  youVe  tried 
different  times  to  reduce... if  the  results  haven't 
lived  up  to  your  hopes . . .  you  know  some  methods 
don't  do  the  job.  at  least  for  you. 

So  how  can  you  be  sure  of  results?  Which  method 
holds  the  most  certain  promise  of  new  figure  beauty 
and  the  happiness  that  goes  with  it? 

The  sensible  thing  is  to  compare  reducing 
methods  before  starting.  When  you  do,  you  ll  find 
that  one  stands  out  in  getting  results:  Stauffer  Home 
Reducing  Plan. 

Stauffer  outsells  all  others  and  has  an  unmatched 
record  of  success.  Stauffer  doesn't  promise  to  re- 
duce you  overnight  (nothing  can).  But,  as  over  five 
million  women  know,  the  Stauffer  principle  does  do 
the  job. 

Exactly  what  is  the  Stauffer  Home  Reducing 
Plan?  How  does  it  differ  from  all  others?  Read  on. 


Exercise  without  effort  is  vours  \^  ith  the  Magic  Couch. 
You  relax,  the  couch  does  the  work!  With  a  gentle,  pleas- 
ant motion,  it  helps  trim  inches  off  waist,  thighs,  hips... 
wherever  you  say.  No  more  violent  "workouts"!  With 
Stauffer.  you  get  necessary  exercise  the  easy  way. 


Beautiful  posture  is  a  "must"  to  figure  beauty,  yet  most 
reducing  methods  ignore  it.  The  Stauffer  Home  Plan  helps 
restore  the  "line  of  beauty"  (above,  right)  for  a  balanced 
posture,  new  poise  and  grace.  Also,  while  on  the  unit, 
circulation  is  stimulated,  your  tensions  relaxed. 


The  "Magic  Couch,"  heart  of  the  StaufTcr  He>nie  Plan,  is 
handsome,  lightweight,  easily  stored.  Developed  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Stauffer,  it  is  sold  only  with  the  complete  Stauffer 
Plan.  "Look-alike"  couches  have  imitated  its  appearance. 


No  need  to  starve.  Besides  taxing  your  willpower,  a 
"starvation"  diet  often  takes  weight  off  in  the  wrong 
places— leaves  you  tired  and  nervous.  Stauffer  Home  Plan 
includes  the  type  of  sensible  calorie  reduction  doctors 
advise.  This,  with  the  Magic  Couch,  trims  pounds  evenly. 


Personal  guidance.  When  you  start  with  Stauffer.  a  highly 
trained  counselor  calls  at  your  home  — analyzing  your 
figure  and  tailoring  a  program  to  your  unique  needs.  She 
calls  back  often  to  check  your  progress.  Most  plans  offer 
no  guidance  —  after  you  buy,  you're  "on  your  own." 


but  are  far  from  alike  in  results.  Most  are  mere  vibrators 
which  can't  provide  real  exercise.  The  Magic  Couch  has 
a  controlled,  rhythmic  motion,  giving  the  thorough,  deep- 
down  exercise  you  need  to  help  reduce. 


Lose  where  you  need  to  lose.  The  Magic  Couch  (Pos- 
ture-Rest^) adjusts  to  many  positions,  lets  you  concen- 
trate on  any  "problem  area."  (There's  even  a  position  for 
ankles!)  Unlike  many  reducing  methods,  the  Stauffer 
Plan,  while  slimming  you,  also  firms  and  tones  muscles. 


5  million  women  have  reduced  the  Stauffer  was- pi  oof 
that  Stauffer  is  unchallenged  in  getting  results.  At  left, 
is  Janice  Peterson  of  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  as  she  looked 
"before  Stauffer."  At  right  is  Janice  "after  Stauffer."  Much 
lovelier  and  happier,  48  pounds  less,  and  newly  married ! 


New  price -lowest  ever.  Now  the  famous  Magic  Couch 
is  also  available  in  the  beautiful  new  Princess  model. 
You  can  have  all  the  benefits  of  the  complete  Stauffer 
Home  Plan  at  the  lowest  price  in  history. 


If  you  are  overweight. ..if  you've  tried  other  reducing 
methods  without  results ...  now  is  the  time  for  Stauf- 
fer. No  other  method  ever  helped  so  many  women  get 
results  and  win  happier,  richer  lives  for  themselves. 


Why  risk  disappointment?  You  can  be  confident  of 
results  with  Stauffer,  the  complete  and  scientific  way 
to  reduce.  For  more  information,  write  to  Dept. 
LH-59,  1919  Vineburn,  Los  Angeles  32,  California. 
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Belle  Flower  by  Stetson 


Patio  Rose  by  Harmony  House 


Vassar  by  Royalon 


April  in  Paris  by  Lucent 


Oeauville  by  Gracious  Living 


Dragonwicit  by  Apolio 


ilais  by  WestlnghouM^ 


Wheat  by  Lifetime 


Bleu  Heirloom  by  Texasware 


Residential  by  Russel  Wright 


Exotic  Rose  by  Prolon 


Tropicana  Turquoise  by  Brookpark 


Tip  Top  by  Branch«ll 


Golden  Meadow  by  Capac 


Melmac  is  the  registeicd  trademark  of  American  Cyanaraid  Company,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  for  quality  melamine  dinnerware  and  other 
products  made  tinder  American  Cyanamid  Company's  standards  and  specifications. 


Lovely  New  Patterns- 
All  Break -Resistant 

MELMAC®  Dlnnerware! 

Yes,  you  can  get  Melmac  Dinnerware  in  all  these  and  many  more  beautiful 
designs  and  colors.  Made  by  di£Ferent  companies,  all  of  which  guarantee  it 
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"I  should  imagine  so,"  said  Erik.  "In  fact, 
I  know  he  would.  Would  you  like  me  to  take 
you  to  the  galley?" 

"I  would  indeed." 

Reaching  the  deck  below,  they  came  upon 
a  boy  of  nineteen  peeling  potatoes  just  outside 
an  open  door.  "This  is  Lars,  who  is  the 
helper,"  Erik  said,  and  after  introducing  Mrs. 
Mintum  he  called  through  the  door,  "Finn!" 

A  pink-cheeked,  cheerful-looking  youth  of 
about  twenty-two  appeared,  and  Erik  said, 
"This  is  Finn  Andersen,  the  head  cook.  Finn, 
this  is  Mrs.  Minturn,  the  American  passenger 
who  is  so  pleased  with  what  you  do." 

Mrs.  Mintum  gaped  incredulously  at  the 
head  cook.  "Do  you  seriously  mean  that  this 
child  is  responsible  for  all  the  food  that  is 
served  on  board  the  Anny  Jensen?" 

"Yes,"  Erik  said. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Andersen!"  Mrs. 
Mintum  said,  with  instant  remorse.  "I  didn't 
intend  to  be  unmannerly,  I  can  assure  you. 
Quite  the  reverse!  1  came  to  thank  you  for  the 
almond-pudding  recipe  and  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  really  extraordinary  talents. 
When  Mr.  Lind  said  "the  head  cook'  1  could 
hardly  grasp— 1  still  can  hardly  grasp— that 
anyone  so  unexpectedly  young  could  be  so 
gifted!" 

"Thank  you,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  are  liking 
everything  so  much,"  Andersen  said  politely. 
"It  is  something  that  happens  very  much,  for 
the  cooks  on  the  freighters  to  be  young.  The 
good  jobs  on  the  bigger  ships  do  not  come  for 
us  until  we  are  older.  1  am  twenty-two  and 
Lars  is  nineteen." 

"But  they  have  both  had  the  same  training, 
you  understand,"  Erik  explained  carefully.  "It 
is  required  before  young  men  can  work  as 
cooks  on  ships,  even  on  freighters." 

"Is  it  impolite  to  ask  about  the  scale  of 
salaries  on  Danish  ships?"  Mrs.  Minturn 
asked  Erik  in  an  aside. 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he  said.  "With 
all  our  lines  the  scale  is  much  the  same." 

By  far  the  most  startling  information  that 
had  come  Mrs.  Minium's  way  since  she  had 
boarded  the  Anny  Jensen  was  what  she  now 
ieamed;  namely,  that  Andersen's  pay  was 
considerably  less  than  the  wages  Miss  Ruth- 
anne  Fogarty  and  her  predecessors  had  been 
receiving.  "1  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  if  you 
were  to  move  to  Boston  you  could  double 
your  earnings  from  the  very  start!"  Mrs.  Min- 
turn declared,  and  for  emphasis  she  struck  the 
deck  sharply  with  her  stick. 

"That  would  be  very  nice,  but  I  am  thinking 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  beginning  in 
a  different  country,  where  everything  I  am 
taught  to  make  would  be  strange  to  people," 
Andersen  said. 

"Nonsense!"  Mrs.  Mintum  said.  "That's 
much  too  cautious  an  attitude.  Haven't  you 
any  sense  of  adventure  ?" 

Andersen  grinned.  "Where  there  is  adven- 
ture there  is  also  trouble,"  he  said. 

"Fiddledeedee!"  Mrs.  Minturn  said  crossly. 
"What  trouble?  Suppose  you  were  working  in 
my  house  at  double  your  present  salary,  what 
trouble  would  there  be?  And  suppose  that 
eventually  you  were  to  go  to  an  excellent  hotel 
or  country  inn  at  a  still  better  salary,  what 
trouble  would  there  be  then  ?  As  far  as  a  be- 
ginning goes,  you  may  present  yourself  at  my 
house,  if  you  like,  at  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity!" 

►eing  a  practical  woman,  she  lost  no  time 
furnishing  the  details  of  what  the  situation 
would  be  like.  Presently  she  and  Andersen 
iucceeded  in  reaching  what  was,  in  essence,  a 
entative  agreement.  With  this,  Mrs.  Mintum 
ras  more  than  content;  she  was  triumphantly 
ubilant. 

I  really  owe  this  turn  of  events  entirely  to 
ou!"  she  told  Erik  when  they  had  left  the 
^lley  deck  and  returned  to  the  passengers' 
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I  say  the  wrong  thing,  but  I  am  meaning  rich 
people." 

"I  never  think  of  myself  as  rich,"  Mrs. 
Minturn  said  firmly.  "I  even  dislike  hearing 
myself  described  by  the  expression  'well-to- 
do,'  although  I'm  embarrassed  to  admit  there's 
a  certain  foundation  for  it." 

"But  surely  Miss  Winthrop  is  not  what  you 
call  'well-to-do'?"  Erik  said  with  growing 
alarm.  "She  is  a  scholar  who  works  in  a 
museum,  is  she  not?" 

"You're  quite  right.  Persis,  I  regret  to  say, 
is  not  well-to-do." 

"I  am  not  well-to-do,  either,"  Erik  made 
haste  to  tell  Mrs.  Minturn,  and  with  great 
seriousness.  "1  am,  in  fact,  still  a  student. 
That  is  to  say,  I  shall  be  taking  one  more 
degree,  I  hope." 

"Splendid!  Where?" 

"Either  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  or 
the  University  of  Aarhus.  I  have  not  yet 
decided." 

"Here  is  my  deck  chair,"  Mrs.  Minturn 
said.  "The  other  is  my  sister's,  but  she  seldom 
uses  it.  Sit  down  for  a  moment.  I  should  like 
to  hear  more  about  your  next  degree." 

Erik,  promptly  accepting  the  invitation,  sat 
down  on  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  deck  chair, 


NEXT  MONIU 

•  It  takes  heart  and  a  sense  of 
liiiinor  to  make  a  home  in  a  new 
land.  Kulie  was  a  young  American 
with  plenty  of  both.  And  .she  had 
James  to  love  and  be  cherished  by. 
"I  only  want  to  live  where  you 
live,"  she  told  him,  and  he  smiled, 
"It's  nuitiial." 

Katie  longed  to  be  a  proper 
English  wife  to  James.  But  she 
also  had  to  keep  on  being  Katie 
(Collins  from  Chicago,  the  girl  he 
fell  in  love  with. 

LOVE  IN  THE  MIST 

By  ROSALIE  PACKARD 

complete  in  the  June  JoiiRN  al,  con- 
densed from  the  novel  soon  to  be 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


Oh,  no,"  he  said,  sounding  troubled.  "I 
lisagree." 

You  seem  to  be  disturbed  about  some- 
hing,  Mr.  Lind.  What  is  it?" 

To  Andersen  you  are  describing  the  re- 
luirements  at  your  house  in  Boston  and  the 
you  are  living,"  Erik  said,  "and  it  is  a  great 
urprise  to  me.  Because  it  is  the  life  of  people 
lo  do  not  travel  by  freighters.  Excuse  me  if 


and  began  to  discuss  the  comparative  attrac- 
tions of  the  courses  and  subjects  offered  by 
his  country's  universities.  His  manner  was 
open  and  earnest.  Young  Mr.  Lind  was  taking 
for  granted,  Mrs.  Minturn  felt,  that  she  was 
intelligent  and  that  since  she  had  asked  a 
sensible  question  she  presumably  expected  a 
sensible  answer.  Delighted  at  being  spared  a 
lot  of  apologetic  and  haltingly  polite  drivel, 
she  returned  Erik's  unintentional  compliment 
by  listening  to  him  not  only  intently  but  in  a 
mood  that  was  warmly  partisan. 

"Electronics  is  not  a  subject  that  is  today 
being  enthusiastically  studied  in  Denmark," 
he  told  her,  shaking  his  head  sadly.  "I  am 
thinking  that  perhaps  there  are  much  greater 
advantages  for  me  if  I  go  to  England  for  my 
next  degree,  but  this  is  impossible,  because  of 
the  years  it  would  take,  and  because  there  is 
not  the  free  education,  as  it  is  with  us." 

"What  about  scholarships?" 

"Not  for  England,"  Erik  said.  "I  mean  to 
say,  not  for  Danes  who  wish  to  go  to  England 
for  advanced  degrees.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
things  I  am  discovering,  because  for  a  long 
time  I  am  trying  to  find  out  just  this  kind  of 
information.  For  the  very  best  places  of  all 
that  are  teaching  electronics — well,  it  is  not 
even  worth  discussing  these  places." 

"Which  schools  do  you  consider  the  best?" 
Mrs.  Mintum  inquired. 

"For  the  work  in  which  I  am  most  inter- 
ested, which  is  called  'acoustical  engineering,' 
there  are  two,  and  they  are  both  in  the  United 
States,"  said  Erik.  "One  is  the  Webb  Institute, 
which  is  very,  very  fine." 

"How  amazing!  I've  never  even  heard  of  it. 
But  then  of  course  my  fund  of  general  knowl- 
edge is  not  only  small  but  parochial.  Where  is 
the  Webb  Institute?" 


"On  Long  Island.  It  is  a  small  school  that 
specializes  in  the  teaching  of  naval  architec- 
ture, but  it  happens  that  it  is  also  very  wonder- 
ful for  acoustical  engineering.  The  other  in- 
stitute that  is  also  very  fine  for  my  subject  is 
much  bigger,  so  much  bigger  that  I  am  a  little 
bit  afraid  to  think  about  it,  even.  This  is  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology." 

"Oh?"  Mrs.  Mintum  said  politely,  for  a 
moment  not  recognizing  the  name,  and  then 
with  a  sudden  rush  of  comprehension,  she 
said,  "Oh!  You  mean  M.I.T.  in  Cambridge." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "M.I.T.  But  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  Dane  to  win  a  scholarship  for 
graduate  study." 

Employing  one  of  her  favorite  gestures, 
Mrs.  Minturn  pulled  at  her  nose  meditatively. 
"What  is  the  degree  you  would  propose  to 
take?  A  doctorate  in  engineering?" 

"Yes,  a  doctorate,"  he  said. 

"And  a  doctorate  in  almost  anything  at  all 
requires  at  least  three  years,  I  believe,"  she 
said.  "Isn't  that  true?" 

"That  is  true,"  he  nodded. 

"There  is  a  scholarship  at  M.I.T.  that  was 
given  by  my  late  husband,  but  it  is  a  scholar- 
ship in  physics,"  Mrs.  Mintum  said  thought- 
fully. "He  gave  it  at  the  instigation  of  his 
nephew,  Millard  Minturn,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  a  professor  there.  In  physics,  of 
course.  Offhand,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
simplest  solution  would  be  for  me  to  add  a 
scholarship  in  electronics  and  to  specify  that 
preference  be  given  to  qualified  graduate 
students  from  Denmark.  You  are  qualified  to 
apply  for  such  a  scholarship,  I  assume?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Minturn,"  the  astounded  young 
man  said.  "I  believe  so." 

"Splendid,"  she  said.  "So  that's  that!  I 
know  Millard  will  be  glad  to  attend  to  the 
matter,  because  although  he  happens  to  be  a 
specialist  in  physics  he's  passionately  devoted 
to  the  institute  as  a  whole — and  also  keenly 
interested  in  scholarships.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  a  good  idea,  even  while  the  scholarship  is  in 
the  process  of  being  set  up,  for  me  to  put  you 
and  Millard  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  for 
Millard,  in  turn,  to  see  to  it  that  you  enter  into 
correspondence  with  certain  people.  Since  you 
say  you're  entirely  qualified,  I  should  imagine 
no  great  difficulties  will  present  themselves. 
Still,  it  always  pays  to  be  forehanded." 

"But  I  don't  understand,  Mrs.  Minturn," 
Erik  said  helplessly.  "Are  you  planning  to 
give  a  scholarship  to  me?" 

"Of  course  not!"  Mrs.  Minturn  said,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience.  "Not  to  you — or  at 
least  not  to  you  specifically — but  to  M.I.T. 
And  when  it  has  been  given  you  will  apply  for 
it.  And  when  you  have  applied  for  it  you  will 
receive  it." 

"But,  Mrs.  Mintum,  why  are  you  doing  this 
wonderful  thing?" 

She  chuckled.  "I  am  maneuvering,"  she 
confided.  "I  am  being  devious.  May  I  take 
you  into  my  confidence?" 

"Yes,  of  course!"  he  said  earnestly. 

"You  have  met  my  grandniece,  Persis 
Winthrop.  She  is  a  very  sweet  child  and  a  very 
brilliant  one.  But  we  have  a  situation  at  home 
that  distresses  me  very  much.  She  buries  her- 
self in  her  work  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Lind,  that  if  you  should 
find  yourself  studying  in  Cambridge  you 
would  consent  to  do  me  a  favor." 

"Anything!"  he  declared  passionately. 

"It's  simply  this:  once  in  a  while — not 
often,  mind  you.  but  once  in  a  great  while — 
would  you  be  kind  enough  to  invite  her  to 
attend  a  concert  or  perhaps  a  motion  picture? 
I  dare  say  that  many  young  men  would  by  no 
means  esteem  my  grandniece  a  beauty,  but 
unless  I  completely  misjudge  the  child  I  think 
you  would  find  her  a  very  pleasant  companion. 
Do  let  me  stress  once  again,  Mr.  Lind,  that  I 
shall  be  quite  content  if  you  merely  show  Per- 
sis some  small  attention  on  a  very  few  occa- 
sions. In  other  words,  I  have  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  your  complete  freedom  if 
you  should  win  an  M.I.T.  scholarship." 

Erik  put  both  his  hands  to  his  forehead.  "I 
am  so  confused  by  everything  you  are  say- 
ing!" he  told  Mrs.  Minturn,  blurting  out  this 
confession  in  a  tone  in  which  joy  and  in- 
credulity were  almost  equally  mixed.  "Do  you 
mean  that  you  approve  of  my  seeing  your 
niece  as  much  as  I  may  wish  to?" 
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■"Approve'?"  Mrs.  Minturn  repeated,  ju- 
diciously considering  the  word.  "Frankly,  Mr. 
Lind,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  unvarnished 
truth  I  should  in  all  probability  use  a  far  more 
positive  expression!" 

Persis  had  promised  to  come  to  his  cabin  in 
the  evening,  and  in  Erik's  view  this  was  all 
that  mattered  at  the  moment.  He  had  planned 
his  behavior  in  detail.  It  was  to  be  friendly,  it 
was  to  be  gentle,  and  above  all  it  was  to  be 
scrupulously  correct  in  every  way.  He  waited 
for  her  with  burning  impatience,  determined 
to  achieve  success  but  of  course  fearful  lest  he 
say,  or  do,  something  that  might  inadvertently 


spoil  his  plan.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
He  opened  it,  and  said  evenly  but  with  the 
greatest  private  apprehension,  "Hello,  Persis." 
"Hello,"  she  said. 

"I  have  found  something  in  the  magazine 
section  of  the  Sunday  Times  that  I  think  will 
be  very  interesting  for  our  lesson,"  he  said. 
"Please  come  in.  Have  you  already  had  your 
lessons  today  with  Gjellup  and  Captain 
Maarbjerg?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  rather 
strangely,  he  thought,  and  still  standing  there 
on  the  deck  outside  his  cabin. 

"Good,"  he  said.  "I  hope  they  went  well?" 

"Very  well,"  she  said. 


"Please  come  in,"  he  said  again,  and  going 
to  his  desk  he  picked  up  the  Times  magazine 
section.  "Here  is  the  article  that  I  would  like 
to  read  to  you  in  English,  for  the  correction 
of  my  pronunciation."  Looking  up  from  the 
Times,  he  said  to  her  with  sudden  panic, 
"Persis,  you  have  not  yet  come  in!  Is  some- 
thing wrong?" 

She  shook  her  head  silently.  Then  she  ad- 
vanced. 

The  most  wonderful  moment  of  Erik's  life 
was  about  to  happen.  Persis  came  toward  him 
with  a  resolute  look  in  her  eyes.  She  tore  the 
Times  from  his  hands  and  tossed  it  to  the 
floor.  Then  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 


neck  and  kissed  him  with  warmth,  authority 
and  purposefulness. 

Overjoyed,  Erik  attempted  to  speak,  but  the 
nature  of  Persis'  kiss  was  such  that  speech 
was  impossible.  All  he  succeeded  in  producing 
was  a  muffled  but  eloquent  noise. 

"Glug!"  he  said  rapturously. 

The  Anny  Jensen,  agleam  with  fresh  paint, 
had  rounded  the  point  at  Elsinore  and  now 
was  cruising  down  the  Oresund  to  Copen- 
hagen. One  by  one  the  city's  landmarks  could 
be  distinguished.  Captain  Maarbjerg  had 
broken  out  all  his  signal  flags,  and  Mrs. 
Minturn,  spying  him  standing  on  the  bridge, 
called  up  to  him.  "Captain  Morebeer,  do  the 
flags  have  some  special  significance?"  she 
asked. 

"Today  is  the  birthday  of  the  wife  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  captain  of  the  Asta  Maersk. 
which  is  at  anchor  a  little  farther  along," 
Maarbjerg  replied.  "He  will  understand  wh> 
I  am  flying  the  flags." 

"What  a  delightful  thing  to  do!"  Mrs.  Min- 
turn remarked.  "I  must  say  they  give  us  a 
festive  look." 

"And  why  not?"  Maarbjerg  said  cheerfully 
"Are  we  not  all  feeling  festive  to  be  reaching 
Copenhagen  after  a  good  voyage?  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  say 
the  farewells,  by  the  way.  We  are  learning  b> 
wireless  this  is  the  next  Jensen  ship  to  sail  fron 
Copenhagen  to  North  America.  In  approxi 
mately  five  days  we  shall  be  making  a  west 
bound  sailing." 
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CHARLES  DICKENS 


"In  that  case  we'll  be  returning  with  you 
I'm  very  pleased." 

"I  am  happy,  too,"  Maarbjerg  said.  "So  j 
do  not  say  good-by.  Instead,  I  say  'Velkoni 
men  til  Daninark  !' " 

Mrs.  Minturn  had  no  difficulty  in  graspinj^ 
the  meaning  of  this.  "Thank  you!"  she  saic 
heartily,  and  returned  to  her  deck  chair.  Shtl 
discovered  that  her  sister  Priscilla  had  broughf 
out  the  collection  of  kittens  in  a  large  cardl 
board  box,  either  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  o« 
for  an  affectionate  and  lingering  parting.  Mrs! 
Minturn  hastened  to  inform  Mrs.  Tuttle  thai 
the  parting  would  be  only  temporary. 

"How  wonderful!"  Mrs.  Tuttle  exclaime 
"Then  I  shall  see  the  pigeon  released,  aftel 
all!  Allegra,  there's  something  I  must  tell  youl 
About  an  hour  ago  I  passed  Lutie's  staterooml 
The  door  was  closed  but  Lutie  was  inside— I 
I  know,  because  I  could  hear  her — and  do  yoij 
know  what  she  was  doing?  She  was  singing!  ] 

"Was  she?  Well,  perhaps  she  was  feelin: 
particularly  happy  about  something.  At  an| 
rate,  let's  hope  so." 

"But  wait  till  I  tell  you  what  she  was  sing 
ing.  As  a  rule,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  on 
piece  of  music  from  another,  but  I  do  kno^ 
enough  to  recognize  that  very  lively  song  fror 
Carmen,  the  one  that  goes  'Ta-ta-/a,  tata-ta 
ta,  ta-ta-ta-tata-tata-ta-ta-/fl .''  Now  tell  mi 
truthfully,  doesn't  that  astonish  you?  I  mean 
in  view  of  everything  we  know  about  Lutie ?^ 

"As  I  grow  older,  fewer  and  fewer  thing 
astonish  me,"  Mrs.  Minturn  said.  "If  Lutie  i 
feeling  especially  pleased  about  something  thil 
morning,  no  doubt  she'll  tell  us  about  il 
sooner  or  later  and  no  doubt  the  explanation 
will  be  most  reasonable." 

"But   Carmen  r   Mrs.   Tuttle  protesK 
"Lutie  and  Carmen  simply  don't  go  together!! 

"How  do  you  know  they  don't?"  Mrs. 
turn  said.  "If  you  heard  the  woman  singini 
Carmen,  you  heard  her  singing  Carmen  an| 
that's  that!" 

"Allegra,  you're  impossible  today!. I  donl 
know  what's  got  into  you.  There's  somethinB 
else  on  my  mind.  Now  I  want  you  to  listen  tjj 
me,  Allegra,  and  not  pooh-pooh  what  rrlj 
going  to  say.  When  we  get  back  to  BostorH 
we  really  must  put  on  our  thinking  caps  and  d| 
something  about  finding  a  beau  for  Persis!jl 

enI 
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Vofjiie  Design  No.  9075. 
Vogue  Design  No.  9488. 

Vogue  Design  No.  9233. 
Vogue  Design  No.  9743. 
Vogue  Design  No.  9747. 
Vogue  Design  No.  4892. 
Vogue  Design  No.  tCMH. 

Vogue  Design  No.  4(H)7. 


Blouse;  10-20  (31-40).  60c.  Version  shown  requires 
IH  yards  of  44"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

"Easy  to  Make"  jacket,  slacks,  shorts  and  scarf; 
10-20  (31-40).  75c.  Version  shown  requires 
VA  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for  jacket 
and  2H  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for 
slacks,  size  14. 

"Easy  to  Make"  shorts:  24-32  waist  measurement. 
50c.  Version  shown  requires  1  yard  of  54" 
fabric  without  nap,  size  26  waist. 

Wrapped  skirt;  24-30  waist  measurement.  60c. 
Version  shown  requires  2M  yards  of  54"  fabric 
without  nap,  size  26  waist. 

One-piece  dress;  10-18  (31-38).  75c.  Version  shown 
requires  2  yards  of  45"  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 
Dress  is  cut  crosswise  in  this  version. 

One-piece  dress  and  slip;  10-18  (31-38).  $1.00. 
Version  shown  requires  614  yards  of  39"  fabric 
without  nap,  size  14. 

One-piece  dress  and  cummerbund;  12-18  (32-38). 
$1.00.  Version  shown  requires  -iH  yards  of  35" 
fabric  without  nap,  and  Vh  yard  of  39"  fabric 
with  or  without  nap  for  cummerbund,  size  14. 

One-piece  dress,  cummerbund  and  coat;  10-16 
(31-36).  $1.50.  Version  shown  requires  2H 
yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for  dress  and 
3)4  yards  of  45"  fabric  with  nap  for  coat,  and 
^  yard  of  39"  fabric  with  or  without  nap  for 
cummerbund,  size  14. 
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ave  you  taught  her  these 
3  secrets  of  being  regular? 

If  you  have,  she'll  thank  you  the  rest  of  her  long  life! 

Today's  mothers  know  how  much  it  means  to  grow  up  with  good  eating 
and  sleeping  habits.  With  regular  bathroom  habits,  too. 

The  3  keys  to  regularity  are  remarkably  simple.  Use  them  as  well  as  teach 
them  . . .  and  set  a  good  example !  Here  they  are : 


1.  DRINK  6  TO  8  GLASSES  OF  LIQUID 
A  DAY,  COUNT 'EM!  If  you  drink  2  of 
them  before  breakfast,  you'll  en- 
courage normal  regularity. 

2.  LET  YOUR  BATHROOM  TIME  BE  THE 
SAME  TIME  EVERY  DAY.  Pick  the  time 
that's  most  natural  to  you.  (After 
breakfast,  perhaps.)  Important: 
This  little  interval  should  be  kept 
relaxed  and  unhurried. 

3.  FOLLOW  THAT  URGE  I  Don't  put  it 

off!  Failure  to  follow  that  urge  is 
the  most  important  single  cause  of 
interrupted  regularity. 

Also  important:  Exercise...  a 
balanced  diet . . .  and  regular  sleep- 
ing and  eating  habits.  Before  you 


take  a  laxative,  give  Nature  a  chance 
to  correct  herself. 

Remember,  however,  even  the 
most  regular  person  may  run  into 
unavoidable  upsets  of  schedule, 
which  can  upset  her  normal  regu- 
larity. 

If  a  laxative  does  become  neces- 
sary, you'll  find  that  today's  Ex-Lax 
provides  the  closest  thing  to  natural 
action  .  .  .  helps  you  gently  toward 
your  normal  regularity — overnight. 
Taken  at  bedtime,  it  won't  disturb 
your  sleep.  Keep  today's  Ex-Lax 
on  hand  for  emergencies.  It's  choc- 
olated, pleasant-tasting,  pleasant- 
acting.  Is  today's  Ex-Lax  in  your 
medicine  cabinet?  It  belongs  there. 

Copr.  Ex-Lax  Inc.,  1959 
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AMAZING  NEW  DISCOVERY  is  made  by  doctors  who  looked 
inside  a  living  person's  stomach  to  determine  why 

BAYER  BRINGS  FASTEST  RELIEF 

the  fastest,  most  gentle  to  the  stomach  rehef 
you  can  get  from  pain! 


The  medically  designed  glass 
beaker  above  represents  the  area 
from  your  mouth  to  your  stomach. 
It  illustrates  what  doctors  saw 
in  the  stomach  of  a  living  person: 
that  Hayer  has  an  astonishing 
instant  flaking  action.  Therefore, 
a  Bayer  tablet  enters  the  stomach 
—vot  whole— but  in  soft,  tiny 
flakes.  As  a  result,  there's  no 
waiting  for  relief  until  the  tablet 
disintegrates.  Bayer  Aspirin  is 
ready  to  go  to  work  instantly— 
without  delay— to  make  you 
feel  better  fast. 


Men  who  know  medicine 
recommend  Aspirin! 


i 


In  medical  journals,  eminent  doctors  consistently  acclaim  aspirin  for  its  great  and  ever-growing  values. 

In  newspapers,  public  health  officials  have  repeatedly  recommended  aspirin  as  the  one  thing  for  headaches,  muscular  pains,  fever  of  a  cold. 
In  personal  Interviews,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  doctors  said  they  recommend  aspirin.  So  buy  the  best  aspirin  the  world  has  ever  known— Bayer  Aspirin 
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HOW  TO 
LIVE  TO  A 

HAPPi;  RIPE 
OLD  AGE 

By  DR.  WALTER  C.  ALVAREZ 

You  will  live  longer  than  your  parents. 
Will  you  enjoy  those  later  years? 
The  answer  depends  partly  on  the  way  you 
think  and  feel — and  the  plans  you  make— now. 


A few  years  ago.  if  ime  of  my  students 
had  asked  me,  "What  is  geriatrics?"  I 
woiildn"!  have  known.  1  Dday  I  edit  a  journal 
called  Cieiialrics,  which  de.ils  with  the  dis- 
eases of  the  aged,  and  goes  each  month  to 
more  than  15,000  physicians,  many  of  tiiem 
specialists  in  this  field. 

Why  a  new  specialty?  Because,  in  this 
country,  every  day  now  about  1000  men  and 
women  celebrate  their  sixty-lifth  birthday. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  .^,000,000 
"old  folks"  in  the  United  States,  loday. 
there  are  some  14,000,000.  Why?  Because 
modern  preventive  medicine  has  wiped  out 
so  many  of  the  diseases  that  used  to  kill  in- 
fants and  children  and  yoimg  people 

In  1856  a  woman  who  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  forty-live  was  listed  as  ha\ing  died  of 
old  age.  Today,  the  man  who  reaches  sixty- 
five  can  expect  to  live,  on  the  average,  an- 
other twelve  years.  His  w  ife,  at  the  same  age 
can  hope  for  another  fourteen  years.  Now 
that  so  many  millions  of  people  are  going  to 
have  more  years  added  to  their  life,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Will  these  years  be  a  joy,  a  burden 
or  a  bore?  What  is  going  to  happen  to  so 
many  old  people  and  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  a  nation  in  which  so  many  persons 
cannot  work,  and  hence  must  be  dependent 
on  those  who  can? 

In  answer  to  a  questionnaire,  2000  older 
people  listed  what  they  still  desired  most  in 
life.  In  order  of  frequency,  they  wanted 
health,  financial  independence,  their  own 
apartment,  a  job.  and  some  exchange  of  love 
and  services  with  younger  people.  They 
wanted  to  keep  much  of  their  old  \  igor  and 
sexual  attractiveness.  They  wanted  to  retain 
some  social  prestige.  And  they  wished  they 
had  some  insurance  against  the  disability 
and  financial  ruin  that  might  come  w  ith  an 
accident  or  a  long  illness. 

An  important  fact  tli^t  another  survey 
brought  out  was  that  the  aged  ha\e  much  the 
me  feelings  and  interests,  joys  and  sorrows, 
d  the  same  differences  of  temperament  and 
references  that  younger  people  have. 
One  woman  past  sixty  recently  wrote  me 
0  say  that,  after  a  lifetime  of  cooking  and 
rubbing  and  washing  for  a  big  family,  she 
inks  that  any  woman  of  her  age  w  ho  wants 
job  should  have  her  head  examined !  But  at 
hat  time  another  woman  of  the  same  age, 
'rs.  Robert  LaFoUete,  with  a  different  tem- 
rament.  was  busy  finding  jobs  for  retired 
omen  in  her  state.  One  retired  man  is  satis- 
to  sit  and  smoke  and  read,  while  another 
ys  he  would  soon  go  crazy  if  he  could  not 
eep  busy  with  a  paying  job. 
Some  writers  on  the  problems  of  old  age 
eem  to  have  assumed  that  the  day  a  person 
etires  he  (or  she)  will  change  in  tempera- 
nent.  character,  likes  and  dislikes  and  ability 
o  \sork.  This  isn't  true  Few  young  people 
an  change  much— and  still  fewer  old  people 
an  change.  What  a  man  is  in  his  forties,  he 
;  likely  to  be  in  his  sixties— only  more  so.  If 
e  is  bossy,  opinionated  and  crabbed  at 
hirts-five,  he  is  likely  to  be  an  old  bear  at 
ixtN-hve.  If  a  woman,  at  thirty-five,  is  overly 

IJSSN  and  fretful,  if  she  screams  at  her  chil- 


on  his  mufller,  she  is  likely  to  be  a  bit  of  a 
harridan  when  she  is  sixty-five.  That  is  why 
those  of  us  who  are  wise  will  in  middle  age 
keep  watching  out  for  bad  mental  habits  and 
will  try  to  light  them  off. 

It  Is  the  tendency  to  become  crabbed  with 
age  that  older  persons  must  constantly  watch 
for  and  light  against.  When  in  a  zoo  I  am 
much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  young 
apes  and  lions  are  affectionate  and  playful 
with  their  keepers.  But  when  they  get  old 
many  of  them  get  so  bad-tempered  that  they 
arc  not  safe  and  have  to  be  locked  up  behind 
bars.  If,  as  I  grow  old,  I  become  crabbed  and 
irascible  and  unsocial,  the  world  may  not  put 
me  hcliiiul  bars  but  I  may  erect  bars  in  Jroiit 
of  iiie  that  will  keep  my  old  friends  at  a 
distance. 

If  only  because  of  their  many  years  and 
gray  hairs,  many  older  people  feel  they 
should  be  accorded  respect.  But  here,  in 
America,  respect  is  not  given  automatically, 
and  it  cannot  be  demanded;  it  can  only  be 
earned.  The  elderly  person  must  so  behave  as 
always  to  deserve  respect.  That  is  all  he  can  do. 

Similarly,  the  old  person  who  craves  atten- 
tion, kindness  and  affection  must  have  earned 
these  things  by  always  having  given  them.  A 
thousand  times,  as  I  have  watched  parents 
being  very  unkind  and  inconsiderate  to  a 
child,  I  have  wondered  if,  someday,  when  the 
parents  are  old,  and  perhaps  dependent  on 
that  child,  he  or  she  will  be  able  to  be  kind 
and  lo\  ing.  He  may  give  his  parents  shelter 
and  care,  but  since  love  was  not  implanted  in 
his  heart,  he  will  be  unable  to  show  it. 

An  older  person's  conversation  should  be 
sufficiently  interesting  and  pleasant  to  be  re- 
warding to  visitors.  One  must  keep  giving 
something  of  oneself  if  one  expects  to  receive 
much.  One  cannot  do  all  the  talking.  People 
hate  listening  to  a  monologue,  and  especially 
a  long  account,  and  an  often-heard  account, 
of  someone's  pet  peeves. 

Persons  who  do  not  like  being  alone  ask, 
"How  can  we  avoid  loneliness?"  And  the 
best  answer  probably  is:  by  constantly  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  find  new  friends,  and  prefer- 
ably young  friends,  to  replace  the  old  ones 
who  have  died  or  moved  away.  If  an  old  per- 
son won't  keep  making  new  friends,  sooner 
or  later  he  w  ill  find  himself  alone.  And  this  is 
bad  because,  in  order  to  stay  sane,  we  hu- 
mans need  companionship  and  many  in- 
terests. 

Loneliness  has  a  close  companion— bitter- 
ness. Bitterness,  especially  when  it  becomes  a 
dominating  emotion,  does  grave  hurt  to  the 
brain  and  personality  of  the  person.  It  can 
quickly  change  him  and  make  him  so  un- 
pleasant that  everyone  will  shun  him.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  old  people  must  fight  against 
bitterness;  it  is  too  costly  and  destructive  an 
emotion  for  them  to  harbor. 

Some  elderly  women  are  solving  many 
problems  by  becoming  baby  sitters,  not  only 
to  get  money  but  to  be  useful.  They  are 
happy  to  give  young  mothers  an  occasional 
evening  out  or  a  trip  downtown  during  the 
day  As  one  elderly  woman  recently  said  to 
me.  "Working  as  a  baby  sitter  has  brought 
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gum  massage  sficfMchns/^/, 

WRITES  PENNSYLVANIA  DENTIST  OF  THE  NEW  PRO 
TOOTH  BRUSH 


THE  INSIDE  STORY 

is  firm  blue  bristles  that 
polish  teeth  brighter  .  .  . 


THE 

OUTSIDE  STORY 

is  gentle  white  bristles 
that  massage  gums  safely, 
automatically 


Dentists  everywhere  are  paying  tribute  to  the  new 
PRO  Double  Duty  Tooth  Brush.  They  like  it  because 
"it's  two  brushes  in  one".  Firm  blue  inside  bristles 
polish  tooth  surfaces  brighter.  Gentle  white  outside 
bristles  massage  gums  as  you  brush,  safely,  without 
irritation.  Try  the  Double  Duty.  All  nylon  bristles, 
or  a  new  combination:  nylon  with  a  natural  bristle 
center.  And  for  your  children,  get  the  new  PRO 
Double  Duty  Child's  Brush  . .  .  developed  for  more 
effective  care  of  youthful  teeth  and  gums. 

Pro-phy-Iac-tic  Brush  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 


Elj^il  n/l^^ri  Increase  your  earnings  this  year  by 
fl|j|\l  11  I  1 1/ Lb  I  forwarding  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
Urilll     W  tions  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

rillll  I  UllLi  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Holiday, 
American  Home,  Jack  and  Jill  and  other  popular  publications.  Gen- 
erous commissions.  For  details  write  to: 

rrRTIS  CIRCITLATIOI^  rOMPANY 
722  Indepondenoe  Sqaare  Philadelphia  5,  Ponnsylvania 


New  Wonder  Drug  Cosmetic 
Restores  Young  Look  To  Skin 

Medical  tests  show  Helena  Rubinstein's  ultra  feminine 
face  cream  reverses  two  aging  processes  of  skin 


Now  you  can  restore  the  activity  of 
specific  skin  cells  that  are  aging.  Yes, 
you  can  actually  reduce  wrinkles  due 
to  dryness,  restore  young  skin  tone! 

The  discovery  that  has  made  this 
possible  is  Helena  Rubinstein's  new 

ULTRA  FEMININE  FACE  CREAM,  the  first 
and  only  wonder  drug  cosmetic  con- 
taining both  vital  female  hormones 
naturtJ  to  you  as  a  woman — estrogen 
and  progesterone.  Medical  tests  by  doc- 
tors, research  scientists,  by  hospitals, 
clinics  and  universities  show  thrilling 
results!  Here's  what  doctors  report: 

After  ULTRA  FEMININE  treatment,  oil 
glands  produce  as  they  did  in  youth! 


With  a  plentiful  supply  of  natural  oils 
the  skin  becomes  soft,  supple,  con- 
stantly protected. 

Skin  tissue  cells  are  able  to  hold 
maximum  moisture  again  —  the  vital 
power  that  makes  the  young  skin  look 
y  oung.  Aging  lines  smooth  out  because 
the  surface  now  rests  on  a  firm,  full 
pillow  of  moisture-plumped  cells! 

A  new  wonder  drug  preparation, 
ULTRA  FEMININE  works  within  the  skin 
to  restore  vital  physiological  substances 
abundant  in  youth. 

Start  treatment  now — you  can  look 
younger  again  in  30  days!  Large  30-day 
supply,  $3.50. 
Advertisement 
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MAKE  IT  A  DINNER  TO  REMEMBER 


Make 

FRENCH'S 

Crown  o'  gold 
Meat  Loaf 


Crown  o'  g^old  Meat  Loaf 

\y2  cups  fine  soft  bread  crumbs    2  tbsps.  French's  Mustard 


\y<2,  lbs.  ground  lean  chuck  beef 
4  egg  yolks 
1 Y)  tsps.  salt 


1  '  o  tbsps.  prepared  horseradish 

3  tbsps.  finely  diced  green  pepper 

2  tbsps.  French's  Minced  Onion 


3^  cup  ketchup 


Crown  o'  g^old  Topping 

4  egg  whites 
Ya  tsp.  French's  Cream  Tartar 
4  tbsps.  French's  Mustard 


High  . . .  Gold  . . .  and  Handsome  . . .  Here's  a  brand-new  meat  loaf  idea 
with  a  savory,  golden  topping.  Mix  bread  crumbs  with  the  meat. 
Combine  remaining  ingredients.  Blend  into  meat-bread  mixture.  Pack 
lightly  into  a  9-inch  casserole  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (325°) 
30  minutes.  To  make  topping:  beat  egg  whites  until  foamy;  add  cream 
tartar;  continue  beating  until  very  stiff.  Fold  in  mustard  gently. 
Swirl  on  hot  meat;  return  to  oven;  bake  20  to  25  minutes  longer  or 
until  crown  is  tipped  with  brown.  Makes  6  to  8  servings. 
Friendly  warning:  Because  French's  Mustard  is  made  with  rare 
spices,  specially  grown  mustard  seeds  and  finest  vinegar,  it  has 
a  special  flavor,  texture  and  color  all  its  own.  Don't  expect 
the  best  results  from  this  recipe  with  any  other  mustard. 

On  food  •  •  •  In  food 

no  other  mustard  has  the  hght  and  lively  flavor  of 
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me  much  satisfaction,  and  many  friendships 
with  grateful  couples;  it  has  made  my  life 
worth  living  again  "  Other  women  serve  as 
"proxy  parents"— persons  who  will  run  a  fam- 
ily while  the  mother  has  to  go  on  a  trip. 

Where  should  old  people  live?  As  far  as 
possible,  elderly  men  and  women  should  live 
where  they  want  to  live.  In  a  survey  made  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  45  per  cent  of  800  re- 
tired persons  said  they  preferred  to  live  with 
people  of  their  own  age.  In  another  survey. 
Dr.  Ruth  S.  Caven  found  that  30  per  cent  of 
old  men  and  women  who  lived  in  their  own 
apartments  were  well  adjusted.  Of  those  men 
who  had  to  live  in  someone  else's  home,  only 
1 1  per  cent  were  satisfied ;  and  of  the  women  so 
situated,  only  24  per  cent  were  satisfied. 

The  aged,  just  like  their  children,  or  anyone 
else,  like  to  run  their  own  lives  and  make  their 
own  decisions.  Many  sons  and  daughters  fuss 
at  their  parents,  fearing  to  leave  them  alone 
in  an  apartment,  but  usually  the  old  people 
don't  want  to  be  coddled. 

When  grown  children  can  alford  to  rent  a 
little  apartment  for  their  aged  parents,  this 
will  usually  be  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. As  all  know  who  have  tried  it,  it  is  not 
easy  for  two  women— even  a  loving  mother 
and  daughter — to  li  vc  in  the  same  house  and 
use  the  same  kitchen.  Only  very  wise,  adjust- 
able, understanding  and  loving  persons  can  get 
by  comfortably  when  cooped  up  in  a  house 
together,  and  especially  together  with  a  son-in- 
law,  or  daughter-in-law,  and  several  children. 

A  bit  of  advice  to  young  people  who  have 
their  aged  parents  with  them  is:  Do  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  deny  yoiu"  father  or  mother  the 
privilege  of  being  u.seful  in  the  home,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  family  group.  Thousands 
of  good  grandmothers  are  being  denied  the 
right  to  help  with  the  cooking,  the  mending, 
the  housekeeping  and  washing.  Thousands  of 
good  grandfathers  are  being  forbidden  to 
trim  the  lawn  or  wash  the  car  or  shovel  snow. 
This  is  wrong.  As  one  seventy-year-old,  wiry 
and  active  little  grandmother  said,  "My  son 
distresses  me  so  because  he  insists  that  1  live 
like  a  china  doll,  too  frail  and  fragile  to  do 
anything  in  the  house." 

In  many  cases,  if  old  folks  are  not  capable 
of  caring  for  themselves,  and  if  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  family  to  maintain  an 
apartment,  the  question  will  arise,  "  What 
about  an  old  people  s  home?" 

In  the  minds  of  many  old  folks,  an  "old 
people's  home"  is  little  more  than  a  bleak 
institution  where  ungrateful  children  can  send 
their  parents  to  die— alone,  rejected  and 
largely  forgotten;  it  is  a  place  to  go  only  when 
there  is  no  other  place  open. 

n  order  to  see  what  an  old  people's  home 
is  really  like,  1  went  to  see  one  of  America's 
finest  institutions  of  this  type,  the  Drexel 
Home  in  Chicago.  There  1  found  more  than 
200  old  people  being  well  cared  for  with  kind- 
ness, consideration  and  even  affection.  No  one 
is  accepted  in  the  home  unless  he  or  she  wants 
to  come  in  and  if,  after  investigation,  social- 
service  workers  have  decided  that  life  in  the 
home  would  be  the  best  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems of  that  particular  individual. 

The  people  I  saw  appeared  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  their  care.  Everywhere  J  found  many 
smiling  faces.  Many  of  the  residents  were 
busily  at  work.  In  one  room  a  group  of  w  omen 
were  making  surgical  dressings,  and  nearby,  in 
the  occupational-therapy  room,  others  were 
doing  needlew  ork  and  making  ceramics.  When 
articles  are  sold,  the  worker  receives  the 
money.  In  a  shop,  a  number  of  the  men  w  ork 
for  factories  under  contract. 

1  noticed  that  many  of  the  women  had  had 
their  hair  recently  waved — and  learned  that 
there  is  a  well-patronized  beauty  parlor  in  the 
building.  As  1  have  said,  even  people  of  eighty 
like  to  look  good. 

Now  that  so  many  millions  of  men  and 
women  are  retiring,  many  new  problems  are 
arising,  and  many  people  are  looking  for  help 
in  solving  them.  Besides  an  ol'ten  drastic  re- 
duction in  income,  one  of  the  hardest  things 
that  many  a  retired  person  has  to  "take"  is 
the  feeling  that  he  has  been  passed  by  and 
forgotten.  What  can  he  do  about  it?  He  who 
used  to  be  an  important  man  in  his  organiza- 
tion can,  a  few  years  after  retirement,  go  back 


to  the  old  plant  and  find  himself  a  nobody; 
or  he  who  used  to  be  the  honored  president 
of  a  big  national  society  can  go  to  the  annual 
convention  and  not  be  noticed  or  invited  to 
say  a  word.  The  new  Pharaoh  "knows  not 
Joseph."  The  wise  person  knows  that  these 
things  must  happen,  and  prepares  himself  not 
to  be  hurt  or  outraged  when  they  come  to  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  retirement  can  bring 
some  pleasant  freedoms,  such  as  freedom 
from  the  alarm  clock  that  used  to  go  oflF  too 
early  in  the  mornings,  or  freedom  from  an 
unpleasant  job  or  an  unpleasant  boss,  or  from 
the  need  for  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses. 

Retirement  need  not  shorten  life.  One  of 
the  common  fallacies  of  retirement  is  that  it 
hastens  death.  One  often  hears  a  younger  per- 
son cautioning  an  older  one,  "Don't  retire, 
because  if  you  do  you'll  die."  The  medical 
head  of  a  large  life-insurance  company  tells 
me  that  their  records  show  that  persons  who 
retire  on  an  annuity  live  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  other  old  persons  do.  A  questionnaire  he 
sent  out  showed  that  27  per  cent  of  the  people 
felt  better  after  retirement  than  they  did  be- 
fore. Many  said  they  were  using  less  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  and  this  contributed  to  their 
better  health. 

Today,  we  read  much  to  the  effect  that 
every  retired  person  must  get  a  hobby  and 
work  hard  at  it.  But  a  hobby,  if  just  thrust  on  a 
person  and  not  wholeheartedly  adopted  by  him, 
will  only  be  a  bore— a  u.seless  time-filler— busy- 
work,  as  they  call  it  in  the  nursery  schools. 

Many  a  man  has  only  one  strong  hobby, 
and  this  is  his  work.  My  father,  a  busy  phy- 
sician, all  his  life  loved  his  practice.  To  this 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  for  some  eighteen 
hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week.  How 
foolish  it  would  have"  been  to  urge  him  at 
sixty-five  to  get  out  of  medicine  and  start 
searching  for  a  hobby! 

Some  retired  jjersons  are  unhappy  because 
(hey  realize  that  their  life  has  never  been  very 
exciting  or  satisfying,  and  their  heart's  desire 
has  passed  them  by.  What  hope  is  there  now 
left  for  them?  There  is  hope  if  they  can  still 
find  some  natural  gift  they  were  born  with, 
and  then  develop  it. 

Psychologists  have  shown  that  people  in 
their  sixties  can  learn  new  things  almost  as 
easily  as  they  did  in  their  twenties.  For  in- 
stance, two  years  ago  a  woman  of  seventy-five 
graduated  from  Stanford  U.  with  a  B-plus 
average.  She  said  the  studying  had  not  been 
hard.  Recently,  when  a  teacher  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  retested  for  intelligence  a 
group  of  persons  who  had  been  tested  30  years 


ago,  he  found  that  their  scores  are  now  better 
than  they  were  long  ago.  These  persons  had 
kept  learning  things  all  their  days. 

Should  the  old  person  move  to  a  warmer 
climate?  After  retirement,  many  elderly  per- 
sons go  south,  hoping  to  find  more  comfort 
and  better  health  in  a  warm,  equable  and  per- 
haps dry  climate.  And  they  have  some  reason 
for  expecting  this.  The  cold  winters  of  the 
northern  tier  of  states  are  rough  on  some  per- 
sons, and  especially  on  those  who  are  subject 
to  severe  colds,  sinusitis,  bronchitis,  asthma 
and  arthritis. 

Some  may  ask  if  living  in  an  equable  climate 
will,  on  the  average,  prolong  life,  and  I 
imagine  it  does.  I  doubt  if  the  number  of 
years  added  to  a  life  will  be  many,  however, 
because  I  doubt  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  are  outstandingly  long-lived. 

Moving  does  not  always  bring  contentment. 
It  is  unwise  to  sell  the  old  home  and  to  buy 
a  house  in  a  new  community  before  spending 
some  months  there  looking  around  and  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  it  is  the  right  place.  Many 
a  couple  who  have  bought  a  home  in  the 
Southwest  are  now  lonely  and  unhappy  and 
their  arthritis  is  no  better.  Moving  companies 
tell  me  that  not  infrequently,  after  trucking  a 
couple's  belongings  from  the  North  to  some 
place  in  the  South,  they  are  soon  called  on  to 
carry  the  furniture  back  again. 

Many  retired  folk  who  buy  a  farm  or  an 
orange  grove  or  a  motel  soon  find  that  they 
have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  strength 
nor  the  financial  reserves  needed  to  run  the 
place  successfully.  As  a  result,  many  go  broke 
and  lose  all  their  savings. 

Some  old  people  ask,  "Does  a  familial  tend- 
ency to  longevity  make  for  a  long  life?"  Yes. 
All  insurance  chief  examiners  favor  a  man  or 
woman  who  can  report  that  his  ancestors  were 
long-lived,  and  they  look  askance  at  the  appli- 
cant who  says  that  some  of  his  ancestors  died 
in  their  forties.  My  old  friend  Prof.  Raymond 
Pearl,  one  of  the  world's  authorities  on  longev- 
ity, used  to  say  that  any  man  or  woman  who 
wanted  to  live  until  ninety  should  choose  two 
parents  and  four  grandparents  whose  ages  at 
death  added  up  to  five  hundred  or  more  years. 

What  can  people  do  to  lengthen  their 
span  of  life,  and  particularly  their  span 
of  useful  life?  How  can  they  avoid  getting 
hardening  of  the  arteries  with  heart  attacks 
and  little  strokes?  Today,  much  research  is 
being  done  on  this  problem,  and  a  few  useful 
facts  are  emerging.  Years  ago.  Dr.  Louis  Dub- 
lin showed,  with  insurance  statistics,  that  the 
accumulation  of  fat  in  a  body  tends  to  shorten 


"He's  been  sitting  that  way  since  this  morning 
when  he  suddenly  realized  he  was  fifty.' 


life.  Few  fat  men  live  out  their  three  score  and 
ten.  Women  seem  to  stand  fatness  better  than 
men  do— it  is  almost  normal  for  them  to  gain 
weight  as  they  grow  old.  Women  can  also 
stand  high  blood  pressure  better  than  men  do; 
in  many  it  produces  no  symptoms.  Women 
also  are  largely  immune  to  the  heart  attacks 
that  so  many  men  get.  In  one  series  of  100 
patients  with  heart  attacks.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White  found  only  3  women  to  97  men.  That  is 
why,  in  what  follows,  I  will  be  talking  mainly 
about  the  problems  of  men. 

IVI  en  who  get  coronary  heart  disease  in  their 
forties  and  fifties  usually  have  an  excess 
amount  of  cholesterol  in  their  blood,  but  not 
always;  and  this  today  is  one  of  the  puzzles  to 
which  we  must  get  the  answer.  A  number  of 
peoples,  whose  diet  contains  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  its  calories  in  the  form  of  fat,  have 
little  tendency  to  heart  attacks,  while  we  in 
America  who  can  afford  40  per  cent  of  fat  in 
our  diet  are  highly  subject  to  heart  attacks. 

A  question  now  puzzling  us  doctors  is,  "Are 
fats  of  animal  origin,  such  as  lard,  suet,  butter 
and  cream,  much  more  harmful  to  our  arteries 
than  are  fats  made  from  corn,  cottonseed, 
olives  or  peanuts?" 'Men  are  working  on  this 
problem  now. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  and  this  is  that  the 
person  who  gets  stout  is  unduly  subject,  not 
only  to  diseases  of  the  arteries  and  heart  and 
kidneys  but  to  diabetes,  gout,  cancer  and  ar- 
thritis. 

The  person  who  would  avoid  getting  stout 
should  live  always  on  a  diet  which  consists 
largely  of  vegetables,  salads  and  some  fruit 
with  each  day  a  glass  of  skim  milk,  an  egg,  and 
enough  lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry  to  maintain 
strength.  Butter,  cream,  the  fat  of  meat, 
starches,  sugar,  and  foods  full  of  butter,  cream 
and  sugar  must  be  taken  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties. 

Many  ask,  "How  about  exercise?"  And  the 
answer  is  that  exercise  is  good  for  people,  but 
one  cannot  use  it  for  purposes  of  reduction  be- 
cause one  would  have  to  walk  at  least  eight 
miles  to  take  off  a  pound.  In  the  process,  one 
would  get  so  hungry  that,  on  getting  home,  one 
would  probably  eat  so  much  as  to  gain  weight. 

Many  men  ask  if  it  would  help  them  much 
to  stop  smoking.  If  a  man  smokes  less  than  a 
package  of  cigarettes  a  day,  or  if  he  is  a  mod- 
erate smoker  of  cigars  or  a  pipe  or  if  he  chews 
in  moderation,  there  would  probably  be  little 
advantage  in  quitting  tobacco;  but  if  he 
smokes  each  day  two  or  three  packages  of  cig- 
arettes, 'he  can  greatly  improve  his  health  and 
can  probably  extend  his  life  span  by  quitting. 

Dr.  Raymond  Pearl's  statistics  in  1938 
showed  that  heavy  smoking  of  cigarettes  is 
likely  greatly  to  shorten  a  man's  life.  For  many 
years,  Doctor  Pearl  kept  in  touch  with  6813 
white  men,  2094  of  whom  were  nonsmokers, 
2814  moderate  smokers,  and  1905  heavy 
smokers.  When  he  was  about  fifty.  Doctor 
Pearl  checked  up  on  these  people  and  found 
that  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  the  death 
rate  among  the  heavy  smokers  was  twice  that 
of  the  nonsmokers. 

Naturally,  heavy  smoking  does  not  always 
cause  serious  trouble — some  men  can  stand  a 
lot  of  tobacco,  or  they  are  immune  to  cancer 
of  the  lungs;  but  on  the  average,  the  non- 
smoker  or  the  light  smoker  is  likely  to  outlive 
the  heavy  cigarette  smoker.  According  to  re- 
cent statistics,  heavy  smoking  of  cigarettes 
makes  it  easier  for  the  person  to  get  not  only 
cancer  of  the  lung  but  also  cancer  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  diseases  of  the  arteries,  arthritis 
and  several  other  serious  ailments. 

How  about  alcohol?  As  most  of  us  know, 
the  taking  of  much  alcohol  each  day  can  age  a 
person.  Many  a  man  (or  woman)  who  takes  a 
couple  of  cocktails  or  highballs  at  noon,  and 
perhaps  a  half  dozen  before  and  during  and 
after  supper,  or  who  each  night  drinks  a  pint 
or  more  of  whisky  before  retiring,  may  seem 
for  years  to  be  getting  by;  he  will  say,  "The 
stuff  never  touches  me."  But  in  his  fifties  or 
sixties  he  rather  suddenly  may  become  a  gray- 
haired,  slowed-up  old  man— old  before  his 
time— and  then  he  will  know  that  the  stuff  did 
get  him. 

To  the  elderly  man  (or  woman)  who  in  his 
early  years  never  drank  much,  a  little  alcohol 
can  be  a  blessed  medicine.  It  can  lessen  the 
discomfort  and  pain  of  a  senescent  arthritis; 
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and  when  taken  at  bedtime,  it  can  help  the  old 
person  to  drop  off  into  a  restful  sleep. 

How  can  one  save  one's  teeth?  Unfortu- 
nately, in  spite  of  much  research,  physicians 
and  dentists  do  not  know  how  to  keep  old  peo- 
ple from  losing  their  teeth.  Many  elderly  per- 
sons have  much  to  fear  from  the  pyorrhea 
which  so  often  dig;  out  all  their  teeth.  To  a  void 
this,  they  must  twice  each  day  empty  out  the 
little  pyorrhea  pockets  with  the  help  of  little 
pointed  bits  of  soft  wood. 

An  older  person  who  is  losing  his  hearing 
should  go  to  an  ear  specialist  and  find  out 
what  type  of  deafness  he  has,  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it.  He  may  learn  that  he  could  try 
one  of  the  two  often  effective  operations.  The 
person  who  is  hard  of  hearing  tends  to  become 
solitary,  morose  and  suspicious.  He  thinks  peo- 
ple are  talking  about  him  and  this  he  resents. 

Is  there  any  drug  that  will  increase  the 
strength  and  vigor  and  sexual  potency  of  an 
aging  man  or  woman?  One  can  find  on  the 
market  many  pills  containing  vitamins,  min- 
erals and  hormones  designed  to  pep  up  the 
powers  and  desires  of  aging  persons,  but  no 
expert  whom  I  have  consullcil  has  shown  any 
enthusiasm  in  regaril  to  such  medication. 

Some  physicians  keep  trying  to  help  old 
people  by  giving  sexual  hormones,  but  others 
have  long  since  given  up  the  altempl.  There  are 
on  the  market  ointments  containing  female 
hormones  which,  when  rubbed  in,  are  sup- 
posed tt)  give  aging  women  a  youngish  skin, 
but  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  skin  specialists  are 
not  enthusiastic  about  their  use. 

The  woman  who  wants  to  gel  l  iil  of  some  of 
her  wrinkles  and  the  bags  under  her  eyes  can 
be  helped  by  an  able  cosmetic  surgeon. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  turns  cold  in  Octo- 
ber, many  an  elderly  person  begins  to  sufTcr 
from  itchy  shins.  He  (or  she)  shoultl  then  rub 
into  the  skin  some  colil  cream  or  oil,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  natural  skin  oil  that  was 
washeil  out  iluring  the  morning  bath. 

Many  old  persons  linil  il  haril  to  sleep 
through  the  nighl.  Again  anil  again  ihey  wake, 
perhaps  lo  urinate,  and  then  they  find  it  haril 
lo  drow.se  olV  again.  I  think  many  such  per- 


sons would  do  well  to  take  a  barbiturate  every 
night.  If  they  have  any  sense  at  all,  they  will 
not  run  up  the  dose,  and  they  will  not  get  a 
habit.  Often  what  they  need  most  is  one  of  the 
short-acting  drugs,  such  as  Bromural,  which 
can  be  taken  at  4  a.m.  without  producing  any 
"hang-over"  in  the  morning. 

One  of  the  main  annoyances  of  the  aging 
person,  and  particularly  the  aging  man,  is  an 
irritable  bladder  which  forces  him  out  of  his 
bed  three  or  four  times  each  night.  A  person 
with  this  trouble  should  see  a  urologist  (kidney 
and  bladder  specialist).  The  man  may  have  a 
large  prostate  gland  which  should  be  operated 
on,  and  the  woman  may  have  a  urinary  in- 
fection that  could  be  cleared  up  with  drugs. 

A  woman  with  an  irritable  bladder  often 
needs  a  so-called  "perineal  repair."  While 
having  her  children,  she  suffered  a  tearing 
apart  of  the  muscles  of  her  pelvic  floor.  Hence, 
now  when  she  stands,  part  of  her  bladder 
comes  down  almost  between  her  thighs.  After 
a  surgeon  has  pushed  the  bladder  back  up 
where  it  belongs  and  has  united  the  edges  of 
the  torn  muscles,  the  woman  is  likely  to  feel 
immensely  belter. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  face  the 
aged  person  is  a  fall  that  results  in  a  broken 
hip.  Thousands  of  elderly  persons  die  of  pneu- 
monia or  spenil  years  in  a  bed  or  a  wheel  chair 
because,  one  day,  they  tripped  over  their  dog 
or  a  footstool  or  a  telephone  cord,  and  broke 
a  bone.  Hence,  the  w  ise  old  lady  will  always  be 
watching  out  to  a  void  setups  for  such  a  disaster. 
At  night  she  should  leave  a  little  light  burning 
in  her  bedroom  so  that,  when  she  gets  up, 
she  can  see  obstacles  in  her  path. 

Many  an  okl  person  who  falls  does  so  be- 
cause of  a  little  stroke  which  usually  is  not 
recogni/ed  at  the  time.  Many  a  family  should 
know  of  this  possib'lit>  because  if,  afterthe  fall, 
the  loved  one  becomes  irritable, dillicult,  irasci- 
ble, unreasonable  and  so  changed  mentally 
that  he  can  no  longer  work,  the  family  can 
reali/e  what  happened. 

Often  all  one  has  to  do  to  make  the  correct 
diagnosis  is  to  listen  to  the  person's  story  and 


accept  it  as  the  truth.  For  instance,  an  able 
woman  of  sixty,  after  falling  down  a  short 
flight  of  stairs,  was  so  mentally  depressed  that 
she  no  longer  paid  any  attention  to  her  hus- 
band, her  children,  her  friends  and  her  home. 
She  was  thought  to  have  hit  her  head  and  suf- 
fered a  concussion  of  the  brain.  When  I  asked 
her  to  tell  me  how  she  had  happened  to  fall, 
she  said: 

"I  blacked  out.  I  was  standing  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  when  suddenly  I  got  terribly  dizzy; 
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Thv  turtles  I've  coped  with! 

The  goldfish  I've  known! 
The  rubliits  I've  mope<l  with! 

The  bir<l  sce<l  I've  .sown! 
llie  cages  I've  braced  up 

For  while  mouse  or  frog! — 
Because  I've  not  faced  up 

To  having  a  dog. 


1  lost  my  sense  of  balance  and  my  sight  failed. 
As  I  passed  out,  my  last  thought  was,  'How 
awful— 1  will  fall  down  the  stairs!'" 

Another  distressing  feature  of  old  age  is  a 
poor  memory  for  names  and  recent  events. 
Can  this  be  avoided  or  cured  or  somewhat  re- 
lieved? 1  doubt  it.  1  have  never  heard  of  any 
medicine  that  would  help.  1  am  reminded  of  a 
time  when  one  of  my  dear  rid  teachers  from 
grammar-school  days,  then  about  seventy, 
told  me  that  she  was  taking  a  course  in  mem- 
ory training.  When  I  asked  her  the  name  of  the 
course  she,  to  her  great  embarrassment,  and 


my  amusement,  had  to  admit,  after  much  cog- 
itation, that  she  could  not  remember  it! 

Still  another  great  curse  of  aged  people  is 
arthritis.  This  is  usually  of  the  senescent  vari- 
ety, for  which  little  can  be  done.  Often  it  af- 
fects mainly  the  hips  and  knees,  and  then  it 
seems  to  be  due  largely  to  the  years  of  strain  of 
carrying  around  a  body  which  is  much  too 
heavy. 

As  a  truck  driver  once  said  to  me  when  he 
brought  in  his  very  stout  wife,  limping  about 
on  badly  injured  knees  and  ankles,  "When  I 
married  the  missus,  she  weighed  one  hundred 
pounds.  Later  she  piled  four  tons  on  a  one-ton 
chassis  and  it  just  couldn't  take  it,  so  it  got 
beaten  down."  A  professor  of  medicine  could 
not  have  expressed  it  any  better. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  good  drug  for  the 
osteoarthritis  of  older  persons ;  the  ends  of  the 
bones  have  been  too  badly  pounded  over  like 
the  top  of  an  old  chisel.  One  feels  like  sending 
to  the  factory  for  some  new  joints.  Interest- 
ingly, orthopedic  surgeons  are  now  replacing 
many  a  roughened-up  hip  joint  with  a  ball  and 
cup  made  out  of  some  metal  or  plastic. 

In  cases  of  senescent  arthritis,  cortisone  and 
the  closely  related  steroids  do  not  work  well 
when  taken  by  mouth  but  hydrocortisone 
often  helps  greatly  when  it  is  injected  into  a 
bad  knee  joint.  In  many  cases,  aspirin  works 
as  well  as  anything  to  relieve  the  pain. 

When  an  aging  person  goes  for  a  medical 
checkup  designed  to  reveal  a  beginning  cancer 
or  other  serious  disease,  what  has  he  a  right  to 
expect  of  his  doctor? 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  that  the 
physician  should  do  is  to  size  up  the  person's 
efficiency  as  a  human  being.  Unfortunately, 
today,  too  few  of  our  young  physicians  are 
taught  to  notice  the  generalized  signs  of  trou- 
ble, and  hence  many  an  elderly  man  whose- 
brain  has  been  so  badly  damaged  by  a  little 
stroke  or  a  beginning  insanity  or  "second 
childhood"  that  he  can  never  work  again,  is 
told  that  he  is  100  per  cent  normal.  Why? 
Because  all  his  laboratory  tests  and  X-ray 
studies  failed  to  show  anything  wrong.  Actu- 
ally, the  man  can  be  anything  but  normal,  and 
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Created  by  Kraft 
for  today's 
lighter  frying, 
baking,  and 
salads! 


Today's  new  trend  is  to  lightness— in 
figures,  fashions,  and  foods.  This 
explains  the  big  switch  to  Kraft  Oil 
.  .  .  the  Light  Touch  oil.  To  your  fried 
foods  Kraft  Oil  gives  a  wonderful  new 
lightness  and  crispness.  It  gives 
a  new  light  touch,  a  glorious  tenderness 
and  moistness  to  your  cakes,  pastries, 
and  other  baked  goods.  And  in  salad 
dressings  its  fresh,  light  touch  lets  all 
the  flavor  of  the  seasonings 
come  through  clearly. 
Discover  the  Light  Touch  of  Kraft 
Oil  today.  It's  great  news  for  every  good 
cook.  This  new  "Light  Touch"  bottle 
is  at  your  grocer's  now! 

See  hints  for  these  "Hi-Hat  Burgers" 
on  opposite  page. 
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LIGHT  TOUCH 
"HI-HAT 
BURGERS" 

from 
the 

Kraft  Kitchens 


Here's  a  new  way  to  serve  bacon- 
wrapped  lamb  or  beef  patties: 


Season  1  pound  ground  lamb  or 
beef  with  salt  and  pepper.  Shape 
into  4  patties,  wrap  a  slice  of 
bacon  around  each  and  secure 
with  toothpicks.  Cook  patties  in 
Kraft  Oil  in  a  skillet,  turning 
once,  until  brown  on  both  sides. 
Lightly  saute  tomato  slices,  onion 
slices  and  mushroom  caps.  Place 
a  tomato  slice  and  an  onion  slice 
on  each  burger  and  top  with  a 
mushroom  cap. 

The  lighter  touch  is  what  you  want 
in  fried  foods  these  days.  Light, 
pure  Kraft  Oil  does  it  right, 
browns  so  evenly,  with  flavors 
sealed  in. 


on  using  Kraft  Oil 

Making  hroivnies  for  dessert? 
Where  recipe  calls  for  melted 
shortening,  use  same  amount  of 
Kraft  Oil.  No  cutting  in,  no 
creaming  or  melting  is  necessary. 
Makes  wonderful  brownies,  and 
so  easy. 

Three-to-one  is  a  good  rule  to  re- 
member in  making  a  basic  French 
Dressing.  Use  three  parts  Kraft 
Oil  to  one  part  vinegar,  combine 
with  seasonings  and  shake.  You'll 
like  the  way  the  fresh  flavor  of 
the  spices  comes  through  with 
this  "Light  Touch"  oil. 


perhaps  his  family  is  already  having  a  terrible 
time  taking  care  of  him. 

The  wise  doctor  will  look  at  an  elderly 
woman  in  the  same  shrewd  appraising  way  as 
he  looks  at  an  elderly  man,  noticing  whether 
she  is  sensible  and  pleasant  and  well  con- 
trolled, and  whether  she  is  dressed  neatly  and 
stylishly  as  she  should  be  for  her  station  in  life. 

The  physician  will  look  at  the  backgrounds 
of  the  patient's  eyes  because  there  he  can  see 
how  much  hardening  and  narrowing  there  is 
in  the  tiny  arteries.  He  will  make  note  of  any 
great  loss  of  hearing,  and  if  there  is  some  loss, 
he  will  call  an  expert  to  see  what  type  of  deaf- 
ness it  is  and  if  it  is  likely  to  be  cured  by  opera- 
tion, or  helped  by  a  hearing  aid.  The  doctor 
will  look  in  the  mouth  to  see  if  there  is  an  ade- 
quate chewing  surface  with  enough  service- 
able teeth.  He  will  look  for  cancer  in  the 
mouth,  and  precancerous  patches  in  the  skin 
of  the  face  and  body. 

He  will  feel  the  arteries  in  the  temples  and 
wrists,  to  see  if  their  walls  are  hardened,  and 
he  will  listen  to  the  heart  sounds,  to  see  if  there 
is  any  sign  of  valvular  disease.  He  w  ill  take  the 
blood  pressure  to  see  if  it  is  normal  or  decid- 
edly too  high.  He  may  have  an  electrocardio- 
gram made  to  see  if  there  are  any  scars  in  the 
heart  muscle.  In  puz/ling  cases,  in  which  the 
man  has  anginal  pain  but  a  normal  electro- 
cardiogram, new  electrocardiograms  should 
be  made  right  after  exercise  on  a  couple  of 
steps  in  the  doctor's  office.  More  important, 
usually,  than  the  electric  records  is  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "How  fast  can  you  walk  with- 
out getting  a  pain  in  your  chest  or  shortness 
of  breath?"  If  a  man  can  hurry  up  a  hill  with 
comfort,  his  heart  is  in  good  shape. 


they  know  the  value  of  human  life.  To  make 
them  love  chastity  they  must  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  God-given  value  of  human  love. 
The  value  which  chastity  guards  is  human 
love-in-action  toward  one  person  of  the  other 
sex.  Chastity  is  the  watchdog  over  the  kind 
of  triumphant  loial  self-dedication  which  thrills 
everyone  who  watches  the  June  brides  and 
grooms  stride  joyously  from  their  nuptials  to 
face  the  challenge  of  a  life  of  love  together. 

Where  is  this  value  of  self-gift  derived?  The 
integral  Christian  insists  that  if  he  has  any 
worth  at  all  it  is  given  to  him  by  an  all-good 
God.  This  all-perfect  God  is  infinitely  imitable 
outside  Himself.  To  understand  this,  suppose 
a  child  had  a  large  mirror  and  broke  it  into  a 
thousand  brilliant  pieces  and  then,  looking 
down  on  those  pieces,  decided  which  one  was 
pretty  or  unusual  enough  to  hold  up  to  reflect 
back  the  glory  of  the  sun.  So  God  has,  within 
Himself,  literally  an  infinite  number  of  possi- 
bilities in  which  He  can  be  reflected  outside 
Himself.  When  He  loves  one  of  these  unique 
possibilities  of  being  reflected,  He  creates  an- 
other human  person.  The  whole  purpose  of  a 
mirror  is  to  reflect.  The  whole  purpose  of  a 
human  person  is  to  reflect  back  to  God  the 
love  which  gives  him  his  existence. 

This  unique  gift  of  love  which  is  a  human 
being  is  colored  by  masculinity  or  femininity — 
that  is,  sexuality.  Sex  is  not  merely  a  special  kind 
of  bodily  pleasure  or  only  a  method  of  generat- 
ing offspring,  though  these  are  included.  Sex 
is  the  quality  of  being  masculine  or  feminine. 
This  quality  colors  one's  uniqueness  in  all  his 
or  her  powers  of  body  and  soul.  A  man  is  a 
man  and  a  woman  a  woman,  not  only  in  bod- 
ily constitution,  but  in  the  way  they  feel  and 
think  and  love  and  even  in  the  way  they  pray. 
The  very  fact  that  men  and  women  seldom 
fully  understand  each  other  proves  that  sex  is 
more  than  a  bodily  quality. 

A  man  or  woman,  then,  must  give  his  or  her 
gift  of  love  back  to  God,  not  only  in  a  unique 
fashion,  but  also  in  a  masculine  or  feminine 
fashion.  Such  a  unique  sexual  gift  is  given  back 
to  God,  not  only  by  the  married  who  give 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  through  each 
other  to  God,  but  also  by  the  vowed  celibates 
who,  in  joyful  enthusiasm,  leap  over  the  experi- 
ence of  human  love,  to  give  their  gift  directly 
to  God.  In  so  doing,  these  consecrated  celibates 
do  not  negate  their  manhood  or  womanhood; 
indeed,  they  assert  it  very  strongly  in  earning 


In  the  cases  of  women,  the  doctor  will  ex- 
amine the  breasts  and  the  pelvic  organs  with 
particular  care.  He  may  have  a  Papanicolaou 
smear  test  performed  on  the  vaginal  secretion  in 
order  to  rule  out  beginning  cancer  of  the  neck 
of  the  w  omb.  In  this  test,  a  highly  trained  techni- 
cian looks  for  cancer  cells  in  a  stained  smear. 

In  the  cases  of  both  men  and  women,  the 
doctor  must  examine  the  rectum,  first  with  his 
finger  and  then  with  a  lighted  tube.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  this  be  done  to  rule  out  beginning 
cancer,  or  precancerous  polyps  (little  nodules). 
One  cannot  trust  to  an  X-ray  study  to  show 
them. 

X-ray  films  must  be  made  of  the  chest  to  see 
what  the  heart  looks  like,  and  to  rule  out  can- 
cer and  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In  older  per- 
sons, no  examination  is  adequate  that  does 
not  include  an  X-ray  study  of  the  digestive 
tract. 

The  urine,  of  course,  must  be  tested,  mainly 
for  albumin  and  sugar  and  red  blood  cells. 

The  hemoglobin  (red  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood)  must  be  measured  to  see  if  there  is  any 
anemia. 

Today,  in  the  cases  of  older  persons,  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  measurement 
of  the  blood  cholesterol  (a  fatlike  substance), 
the  amount  of  which  is  usually  high  when 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  hardening  of  the 
arteries  and  coronary  heart  attacks. 

Fortunate  is  the  aging  person  who  has  no 
fear  of  death  and  never  worries  about  it. 
Many  very  fearful  persons  keep  dying  the 
proverbial  "thousand  deaths,"  and  this  is  so 
unnecessary.  Sensible  persons  fear  not  so 
much  death  as  a  long-drawn-out  process  of 
dying. 


the  titles  of  Father  and  Brother,  Mother  and 
Sister — terms  denoting  the  full  development 
of  masculinity  and  femininity.  Those  who  re- 
main unmarried  and  do  not  enter  religious  life 
must  also  return  a  gift  of  love  to  God  by 
their  "fatherly"  or  "motherly"  love  service 
of  others.  Indeed,  the  most  motherly  woman 
I  know  is  a  single  girl  who  teaches  obstetrical 
nursing  in  the  backwoods  of  Argentina! 

Meditating  on  the  love  which  is  God  and 
beginning  to  understand  its  human  reflection, 
its  reflection  in  human  love,  the  Christian  be- 
gins to  see  the  glory  of  chastity.  For  the  reli- 
gious, chastity  is  the  virtue  which  makes  per- 
manent and  sacred  the  love  affair  with  God 
which  is  the  nature  of  a  priestly  or  religious 
vocation.  Chastity  for  those  who  have  been 
called  to  the  married  state  insures  that  conju- 
gal love  will  not  be  given  except  in  the  conju- 
gal state;  it  demands  permanent  love  between 
husband  and  wife  and  finally  makes  certain 
that  human  love  will  not  shrink  from  the  ulti- 
mate involvement  which  is  the  generation  of 
children.  Chastity  for  those  who  do  not  marry 
or  are  not  yet  married  is  a  shrinking  from 
anything  less  than  love  which  is  a  total,  per- 
manent gift  and  can  never  be  but  a  fleeting, 
temporary  experiment. 

Therefore,  chastity  is  the  virtue  which  keeps 
conjugal  love  holy.  Married  love  is  truly  holy, 
for  bodily  love-making  is  not  a  concession  to 
human  weakness,  not  a  mere  evolutionary 
step  above  animal  mating.  Rather  it  imitates 
the  very  generative  love  of  God  Himself.  Bod- 
ily union  is  a  mysterious  method  of  becoming 
one  in  love;  an  inefl'able  symbol  of  total  self- 
dedication;  an  awesome  co-operation  with 
God  in  the  generation  of  new  children  for 
Him.  The  word  "procreation"  means  creation 
with  and  for  God! 

Far  from  being  a  brutish  reality,  merely  per- 
mitted to  intemperate  passion  under  the  sav- 
ing umbrella  of  matrimony,  sexual  love-mak- 
ing in  a  Christian  marriage  can  be  the  positive 
exercise  of  the  virtues  of  justice,  chastity,  di- 
vine charity  and  religion :  justice,  in  giving  to  a 
partner  the  rights  contracted  for  on  the  day  of 
the  wedding;  chastity,  in  directing  this  love 
within  the  marriage  bond;  divine  charity,  in 
using  the  language  of  love  to  express  the  mu- 
tual concern  for  the  spiritual  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  each  other;  religion,  in  using  the 
love  consecrated  and  made  supernatural  by 
one  of  the  seven  sacraments. 


Most  people  face  death  bravely.  All  my  life 
I  have  been  talking  frankly  to  people  with 
some  incurable  disease,  and  few  of  them 
seemed  much  upset.  Few  became  panicky,  and 
no  one  committed  suicide. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  handsome  ex-judge 
who  came  into  my  office  in  1912  with  an  in- 
operable cancer  scattered  all  through  his 
lungs.  He  said,  "1  am  a  trustee  of  three  large 
estates;  I  must  put  my  books  in  shape  and 
turn  them  over  to  a  successor;  how  much  time 
have  I  got?" 

1  said,  "I  would  guess  six  weeks." 

"Good,"  said  he,  "that  will  be  enough." 

As  he  was  leaving  the  office,  I  said,  "For  all 
my  life  I  think  1  will  be  a  better  man  for  having 
seen  how  a  brave  person  can  take  his  death 
sentence." 

"No,"  said  he,  "that  was  not  bravery.  I 
have  lived  an  interesting  life  and  a  pleasant 
one.  1  have  enjoyed  it,  but  I  don't  need  any 
more.  My  work  is  done.  My  adored  wife  died 
two  years  ago,  leaving  me  very  lonely;  I  am 
glad  now  to  be  going  to  join  her.  No;  it  was 
not  bravery." 

When  contemplating  death,  I  am  always 
encouraged  by  what  the  famous  Doctor  Osier 
used  to  say:  that  in  our  last  hours.  Nature 
very  kindly  draws  a  veil  over  our  conscious- 
ness so  that  we  have  no  distress  as  we  go.  As  a 
physician  who  has  seen  hundreds  of  people 
pass  away,  I  can  say  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
end  is  peaceful.  People  just  go  to  sleep.  Very 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that,  because  in  the  last 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  life  our 
senses  are  greatly  dulled,  many  patients  will 
say  to  the  doctor,  "1  feel  wonderful ;  at  last  I 
am  getting  well." 


Further,  most  mysteriously,  it  is  the  re-crea- 
tion in  miniature  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  as  is  shown  when  the  Catholic  Church 
unblushingly  gives  the  nuptial  blessing  to  the 
bride  with  the  invocation:  "O  God,  Who  has 
consecrated  the  bodily  union  of  marriage 
(copula  conjiigalis)  by  a  mystery  so  excellent 
that  in  the  nuptial  contract  Thou  didst  fore- 
shadow the  union  of  Christ  and  His 
Church  .  .  ."  This,  then,  is  the  treasure  so  jeal- 
ously guarded  by  chastity;  a  treasure  of  love- 
in-action  so  sublime  that  it  has  beggared  the 
eff"orts  of  the  poets  of  love. 

When  asked  by  the  young — and  yes,  even  by 
their  elders — why  unchastity  is  wrong,  the  in- 
tegral Christian  can  now  give  a  positive  an- 
swer. Possible  violation  of  his  vows  by  the 
celibate  is  a  running  out  on  a  divine  love  affair. 
Fleeting  sexual  experience  by  the  young  is 
play-acting  at  permanent  love.  Immodesty  of 
dress  and  so-called  petting  are  a  giving  of  self 
through  eyes  and  hands  when  one  has  no  right 
to  give  at  all.  Infidelity  in  marriage  is  refusing 
to  love  forever  and  ever;  it  is  refusing  to  mirror 
the  union  of  Chri.st  and  His  Church  who  can- 
not cease  to  be  devoted  to  each  other.  Contra- 
ception, in  the  Catholic  view,  is  the  refusal  to 
let  God  take  part  in  the  act  of  love  He  created 
and  in  which  He  wishes  to  take  part.  Unbri- 
dled lust  (passion  out  of  control)  in  or  out  of 
marriage  is  selfishness  mistaken  for  unselfish 
total  dedication  which  is  true  love. 

Here,  now,  is  the  challenge  of  chastity,  a 
challenge  to  young  and  old  to  be  fully  in  love. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  control  the  tide  of  human 
passion,  in  celibacy  or  in  marriage,  so  that  the 
purposes  of  love  may  be  served  in  returning 
the  unique,  truly  sexual  gift  of  one's  love  back 
to  the  God  Who  created  it  in  making  a  human 
person.  With  this  understanding  a  follower  of 
Christ  can  teach  himself  to  answer  the  immor- 
alist  with  this  joyously  simple  verse  of  the 
famed  convert,  G.  K.  Chesterton* : 

I'm  sorry,  old  dear,  if  I  hurt  you. 
No  doubt  it  is  all  very  nice 
With  the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue. 
And  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice. 
But  the  notion  impels  me  to  anger 
That  vice  is  all  rapture  for  me. 
And  if  you  think  virtue  is  languor — 
TRY  IT  AND  SEE. 


*Krom  "Dolores  Replies  to  Swinburne."  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Miss  D.  E.  Collins.  Executrix. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUSNAl 


You've  cheered  chocolate!... You've  loved  lemon 


Now  try  Betty  Crocker' 

2  NEWEST  PUDDING 


Pudding:  Cako 


III,'  . 

Pudding  Cake 

1  ^U-rl 

"Now  there  are  four  thrifty  Betty  Crocker  Pudding 
Cake  Mixes!  Each  one  makes  a  complete  dessert  — 
light  and  tender  coke  on  top,  rich  old-fashioned  pud- 
ding on  the  bottom.  Brand-new  Caramel  —  mm-m,  so 
rich  and  creamy!  New  Orange  —  delicious  with  the 
grated  rind  of  real  oranges.  And  your  family's  stand- 
ing favorites  —  Lemon  and  Chocolate  Fudge.  Look 
what  a  crazy  way  you  mix  them  — so  easy  it's  fun!" 


NEW! 
CARAMEL 


You  get  coke 
mix  and  pudding  mix  both 
in  one  convenient  package! 


y*Y»^^'  You  sprinkle 
dry  pudding  mix  right  on 
top  of  your  coke  batter! 


Youadd  boil- 
ing wafer  — don't  stir! —Jus" 
pop  in  the  oven  and  bake  I 


"We  guarantee  a  perfect'  pudding  cake—  homemade  perfect!"  ^sUtj  (j\Ock.£A,  (SiiisJ 

•  PERFECT '  Yes,  every  mil  we  make  lor  yon  is  guaranteed  to  come  out  perfect,  or  send  the  twi  top  with  a  letter  describing  your  baking  to  Betty  docker,  Boi  200,  Minneapolis  40,  Minn.,  and  General  Mills  will  send  your  money  back. 
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"/  buy  in  quantity  m  ice  a  month. 
Peanut  halter  in  half/gallon  sizes. 
Oatmeal  in  9-lh.  sa^s.  (Was  asked  if  I  had 
children  or  horses  iit  mv  house.)'''' 


How  to  Bring  Up 
4  Children  on 
nOO  a  Month 


By  JOYCE  HAYES 
Photographs  by  JOSEPH  Ol  PIETRO 

Raising  three  boys  and  a  girl  without  the 
help  of  a  husband  is  a  full-time  job. 

Out  here  in  Florence,  Oregon,  people  who  eke  out  their 
living  from  the  soil  have  an  old  saying  when  things  are 
poorly:  "It's  the  year  of  the  green  tomato."  And  with  a 
divorced  woman  struggling  to  raise  four  lively  children,  the 
tomato  tends  to  stay  that  color  most  of  the  time. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  average  married  couple, 
but  has  anyone  written  on  the  problems  of  existence  for  the 
divorced  woman  and  her  children?  The  "broken  home"  is 
very  much  a  part  of  America  today.  I  am  divorced  and  have 
the  sole  care,  morally  and  physically,  of  four  children.  My 
problem  is  to  see  that  each  one  gets  the  maximum  of  love, 
affection,  security,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  on  minimum 
money ;  that  I  give  them  a  stable  and  normal  existence;  that 
I  love  them  and  am  understanding  enough  for  two  parents ; 
that  they  belong— in  spite  of  the  mistakes  of  these  parents. 

I  might  marry  again,  but  I  wonder  about  those  of  the  op- 
posite sex  who  find  me  interesting  to  the  point  of  proposing 
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I've  been  offered  jobs,  but  by  the  time 
I  paid  a  housekeeper  I  woukhi't  gain  a  thing. 

Thank  heaven  I'm  not  a  worrier! 


DENNIS  collects  anything 
nipchanical.  tears  it  apart,  pats 
it  together,  makes  it  operate. 

Prize  is  a  ^4H  Ford 
with  an  enuine  that  doesn't  uorh. 


miim 


\H<:ilVI.I.  makes  heautifnl  crayon 
draicings :  he  collects  beer  bottles  in 
ditches  for  spending  mon(*\-. 
and  fingernail  clippings  for  .  .  . 
hean'ns,  I  don't  knou: 


Dennis  prefers  I i altering 
with  his  $35  car  to  running 
with  the  hot-rod  teen-age  crowd. 

lie  had  a  [)hase  of 
skipping  school,  has  since 
made  the  honor  roll. 


I  do  have  a  room  of  my  own. 
Of  course,  everybody  else 
sits,  reads,  colors, 
cuts  paper,  studies  and 
listens  to  the  radio  here  too. 


matrimony — what  is  wrong  with  them,  wishing 
to  saddle  themselves  with  a  woman  with  four 
children?  The  ones  1  might  be  attracted  to  are 
soon  scared  off  by  a  ready-made  family  of  four. 
They  put  it  another  way — very  busy  suddenly 
elsewhere' 

1  could  possibly  live  with  my  parents,  who  re- 
side in  another  city,  as  they  have  a  large  home 
and  would  be  glad  to  have  us.  However,  I  feel 
they  have  raised  their  family  and  my  difficulties 
are  my  own  adult  responsibility.  1  also  believe  my 
children  should  grow  up  in  their  own  home. 
Being  permanent  is  most  important  in  this  crisis 
of  readjustment — we  have  been  readjusting  for 
several  years. 

Another  interesting  item :  whenever  my  school- 
age  sons  have  trouble  with  schoolwork,  they  are 
excused  by  their  instructors  or  principal  because 
the  trouble  must  stem  from  a  "broken  home." 
The  phrase  "broken  home"  is  all  bosh!  Our 
"broken  home"  is  more  closely  knit,  and  the 
children  belong  more  to  the  family  life,  than 
are  those  of  some  "two  parent"  families  I  know. 
One  doesn't  condemn  a  "one  car"  family  if  one 
is  fortunate  enough  to  own  two  cars. 

I  am  thirty-seven,  attractive  in  a  thirty-sevenish 
way  and — let's  face  it — fighting  to  stay  that  way, 
even  with  limited  monetary  facilities.  My  children 
range  from  my  oldest  son  Dennis,  a  sophomore 
in  high  school;  Michael,  a  third-grader;  Pamela; 


Someday  I  hope  to  boost 
IIS  out  of  this  subsistence 
living  by  my  writing. 
I've  had  the  usual  rejections — 
but  some  encouragement  too. 

Anyway,  I  love  it. 


HAHY  JOHN,  our  last  dividend, 
is  usually  lopped  by  a  coirbov  hoi. 
U  hen  I  ashed  him  what 
he  collects,  he  said,  "iSolhin'. 
hhvryone  else  took  everything." 


a  first-grader;  to  Baby  John,  now  too  old  to  be 
called  "baby." 

Dennis,  at  fifteen,  is  of  nice  visage,  outweighs 
me  by  10  pounds,  and  is  3'. 'taller — however,  he 
still  thinks  I  am  stronger!  Dennis  enjoys  cus- 
tomizing cars,  working  with  auto  engines  and  is 
interested  in  radiobroadcasting.  He  is  working  at 
present  on  a  feasible  rocket  car  motivated  with 
potassium  nitrate,  sulphur  and  charcoal  for  his 
brother  Mike. 

Michael,  nine,  is  curly-headed,  rangy,  a  cow- 
boy fan  and  more  earthbound. 

Pamela,  goiiig  on  seven,  is  expressive-eyed, 
cute  and  cuddly  as  befitting  an  only  daughter- 
even  if  her  brothers  don"t  think  so. 

Baby  John,  five,  is  just  John. 

The  children  and  I  live  on  SI 00  a  month  child- 
support  money  received  from  the  children's 
father.  Perhaps  you  could  say  my  rent  is  free,  as 
my  ex-husband  and  I  own  the  home  jointly.  I 
live  in  the  house,  keeping  it  presentable,  and  he 
takes  care  of  taxes,  insurance,  and  so  on.  He 
seldom  visits. 

The  house  is  twelve  years  old,  two-story,  a  rec- 
tangular gray-shingled  affair,  and  I  have  lived  in 
it  ten  years  all  told.  It  sits  on  five  corner  lots, 
120'  highway  frontage,  and  125'  deep  on  the  air- 
port road.  Since  we've  lived  in  it,  the  town's  ex- 
panding business  section  has  moved  out  beyond 
us.  There  were  several  continued  on  page  i66 
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PAMKI.\  takes  a  dim  view 
of  her  rough -riding  brothers, 
even  though  she  can 
skin  a  cat  with  the  best. 
She  collects  perfume  bottles 
(calls  it  "piigh-fume") : 
has  three  so  far. 


Contrary  to  some  experts, 
children  uill  eat  anything, 
if  they're  hungiy  enough — and 
mine  are  all  health  v. 


"I  come  from  an  average  American  family," 
says  Joyce  Hayes,  "so  wish  the  same  advantages 
or  more  for  my  children." 

Joyce  Hayes  grew  up  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in 
"a  happy  home  where  four  generations  of  my 
family  have  lived."  Her  schoolteacher  mother 
entered  Joyce  in  her  own  class  when  Joyce  was 
4'  2  years  old.  This  meant  that  Joyce  was  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  when  she  was  only  15';. 
Her  father,  from  a  pioneer  family  which  came  to 
Oregon  by  covered  wagon,  was  a  plumber  by 
trade.  Eventually  he  became  foreman  of  two  of 
Portland's  parks.  But  during  the  depression  he 
was  out  of  work  and  with  two  other  children 
there  was  no  money  for  Joyce  to  go  to  college. 
So  she  took  a  job  in  an  ice-cream  shop  after 
graduating  from  high  school. 

Her  best  friend,  Beverly,  won  a  contract  in 
Hollywood,  and  Joyce,  then  20,  decided  she, 
too,  wanted  to  go  down  to  Hollywood  with  an 
eye  toward  writing. 

There  she  met  her  first  husband,  a  marine,  and 
married  him  after  a  few  weeks  of  whirlwind 
romance.  This  was  1942,  wartime,  and  they 
paid  little  attention  to  his  mother's  objections 
to  the  marriage. 

When  they  broke  up,  her  husband  was  shipped 
out  to  the  Pacific,  and  Joyce  went  home  to  live 
with  her  family. 

She  went  to  Newport,  Oregon,  to  take  care  of 
a  sick  uncle  in  1948.  It  was  here  that  she  met  her 
second  husband.  This  marriage  ended  in  divorce 
in  1953. 

Joyce  finds  that  bringing  up  four  children 
without  a  husband  is  "a  full-time  job."  She  has 
sold  some  furniture— a  table  set,  a  living-room 
chair  and  some  beds— to  meet  financial  obliga- 
tions. Perforce,  she  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the 
house  herself.  She  painted  a  mural  on  one  living- 
room  wall,  sawed  down  the  legs  of  an  old  library 
table  to  make  a  coll'ee  table,  upholstered  the 
studio  couch  herself,  refinished  an  old-fashioned 
icebox  to  make  a  living-room  storage  cabinet. 

She  makes  clothes  for  friends,  trades  her  work 
for  the  material  for  her  own  and  the  children's 
clothes.  She  is  proudest  of  an  oxford-gray  suit 
she  tailored  for  Dennis  when  he  graduated  from 
grammar  school,  and  a  suit  for  herself  made 
from  the  same  material.  "They  cost  me  nothing 
but  the  effort  and  my  suit  has  quite  an  air." 

Every  year  Joyce  cans  400  quarts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  (not  counting  the  jam,  jelly  and 
pickles  she  puts  up).  Slie  bakes  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  cleans  the  house  and  scrubs  the  kitchen 
floor  while  bread  and  pastry  are  in  the  oven.  She 
has  three  tubfuls  of  wash  a  day,  and  "twice  a 
day  1  sweep  a  full  dustpan  of  sand  off  the  floors. 
This  is  sandy  soil,  and  it  blows  indoors  con- 
stantly thrOLigh  every  possible  crack." 

She  irons  on  Saturdays — often  Saturday 
night.  "When  I  get  lonely  and  begin  to  feel  de- 
pressed, I  work  a  little  harder.  If  1  don't  iron,  1 
may  cut  out  a  dress." 

Joyce  hopes  to  be  a  writer  and  spends  several 
hours  every  day  at  her  typewriter.  She  does  some 
writing  for  Florence  Civic  Theater  productions, 
and  wrote  and  directed  The  Rhodo  Follies  of 
'58,  a  variety  show  put  on  at  rhododendron-fes- 
tival time.  A  play  of  hers.  The  Redheaded  Rip- 
ple, is  scheduled  to  be  produced  by  the  theater. 

"Editors  havegi\en  me  some  encouragement 
about  my  writing,  along  with  the  inevitable  rejec- 
tions. Fm  going  to  keep  right  on  writing.  Be- 
sides. I  love  it. 

"Often  1  get  up  early  to  write  before  the  chil- 
dren waken.  No  matter  how  tired  1  am  I  never  go 
to  bed  while  Dennis  is  still  studying.  1  usually 
work  at  my  typewriter  until  midnight  anyway. 

"I  am  willing  to  drop  my  own  schedule  and 
spend  a  morning  helping  the  children  build  a 
house  in  the  yard.  But  i  believe  in  a  schedule  for 
the  children.  They  want  it  and  need  it  for  a  sense 
of  security." 
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A  GIFT  FOR  THE  BRIDE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  54 


remembered  the  wounds  were  just  healing 
when  she  first  saw  him.  It  had  been  at  the  bus 
stop  on  the  highway  her  very  first  day  of 
school.  "Do  they  hurt?"  she  had  asked  with 
childish  directness.  Micah  had  turned  red  and 
stammered  "No,"  using  a  minimum  of  speech, 
as  had  already  become  his  custom. 

That  was  the  last  that  had  ever  been  said 
about  his  scars.  To  Lacey  the  lines  had  be- 
come so  dearly  familiar  she  wondered  if  she 
could  have  loved  Micah  so  much  without 
them.  Oh,  she  had  heard  the  talk  around. 
"Poor  Micah  and  Laccy.  Good  thing  they 
have  each  other.  Whatever  else  would  become 
of  them?"  And  it  wasn't  that  way  at  all— or  it 
wasn't  that  way  with  her.  She'd  take  Micah 
if  she  had  first  choice  of  everyone  in  the 
world. 

Lacey  hitched  the  basket  of  clothes  from 
one  hip  to  the  other  and  paused  to  rest.  It  was 
heavy  and  there  was  a  long  way  to  go,  a  mile 
to  the  highway  and  a  live-mile  bus  ride  after 
that.  It  would  take  most  of  the  day,  counting 
the  time  she  intended  to  stop  at  Ranney's 
F'ond  and  wash  her  hair  and  the  time  in  town 
to  buy  the  shoes. 

She  toyed  with  the  idea  of  getting  some- 
thing else  with  the  money— a  surprise  for  her 
mother  or  Rosie,  some  curtains  maybe. 
They'd  never  had  curtains.  Hut  her  mother 
had  been  so  insistent.  Perhaps  il  was  as  near 
as  she  could  come  to  giving  her  blessing. 

There  wasn't  much  Lacey  could  do  with  her 
hair,  but  the  pond  water  would  leave  il  softer 
than  tlie  spring  water  al  home.  Looking  at  her- 
self in  the  water,  she  experimenled,  pushing  it 
up  in  a  high  pompailour,  parting  it  on  one  side 
and  then  the  other.  At  last  pulling  it  back 
angrily  so  thai  il  niailc  her  eyes  slant.  She  won- 
dered if  Micah  had  ever  noticed  her  hair  at 
all.  F-ver  noticed  anything,  for  that  matter. 

Silting  on  Ihc  bank  of  ihe  pond,  her  head 
resting  on  her  knees,  wel  hair  falling  about  her 
face,  she  remembered  an  incident  long  ago. 
During  a  game  she  had  rounded  a  corner  of 
the  sclioolliouse  and  run  into  Micah.  He  had 
twisted  his  body  deftly  so  that  he  would  lake 
Ihe  brunt  of  the  fall,  but  siie  had  gone 
down,  loo,  and  her  long  brown  hair  had 
made  a  canopy  for  Iheir  faces.  I'or  a  Heeling 
moment  they  had  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes,  so  close  now.  Then  Micah  had  turned 
red,  twisted  away  and  scrambled  up. 

Sudden  tears  came  to  Lacey's  eyes.  How 
long  she  sal  thus  she  did  not  know,  nor  care. 
The  ironing  anil  the  new  shoes  seemed  of  no 
imporlance.  I  he  sun  shone  on  her  head  and 
caressed  Ihe  si)fi  wiiiie  nape  of  her  neck  where 
her  hair  parted  and  fell  over  her  shoulders. 

A  movemenl  along  Ihe  path  behind  her 
made  her  alert.  She  sal  still,  with  her  head  still 
on  her  knees,  thinking  whoever  or  whatever  it 
was  would  go  away.  Bui  soon  came  the  slow, 
familiar,  hailing  speech: 

"Are  you  crying,  Lacey?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  once.  Suppose  she 
said  "Yes,"  and  Micah  would  want  an  ex- 
planation? What  could  she  say?  Why  had  he 
not  respected  her  privacy  and  just  gone  quietly 
away? 

"Lacey?"  he  asked  again,  softly  insistent. 
"Yes,  Micah,"  she  answered  impatiently. 
"Yes,  I'm  crying." 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  Lacey  braced 
herself  for  the  questioning.  Il  didn't  come. 
He  just  sat  there,  big  and  powerful  and  silent. 
She  raised  her  head,  keeping  her  face  averted. 
"It's  nothing."  She  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
laugh,  but  it  caught  in  her  throat.  "Brides 
just  get  jittery,  I  guess." 

Still  Micah  said  nothing.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eyes,  Lacey  saw  his  big  hands  close  over 
his  knees,  tense  and  white-knuckled.  Micah's 
hands  always  told  on  him  when  he  wanted  to 
say  something  and  couldn't. 

"Besides,"  she  added,  "I  didn't  want  to  have 
to  go  to  town  today." 

"I'll  go  for  you,"  Micah  offered  quickly. 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  to  stay  at  Wallens"  till  I  get  the 
money — they  make  excuses  sometimes — and 
then  get  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  Mother  wants  me 
to  have  new  shoes,"  she  explained  hastily. 

"Please,  I'll  go  for  you." 


There  was  an  urgency  in  his  voice  that  sur- 
prised Lacey,  weakened  her.  "Would  it  be 
fittin',  Micah?" 

"Why,  if  it's  fittin'  between  us,  Lacey," 
Micah  said,  surprised. 

■'Well,  all  right— I  guess  it'll  be  all  right. 
What  was  you  going  to  do  today?"  She 
noticed  the  hoe  he  had  been  carrying. 

"I  was  going  up  to  the  old  Sutton  place  to 
have  another  look  around.  We  can  live  there, 
Lacey,  if  you  want,  instead  of  with  our  folks." 

"Oh,  Micah,  how  nice!"  She  clasped  her 
hands  together  in  a  childish  gesture  of  pleas- 
ure. "Oh,  I'd  like  that!" 

"I  should  have  told  you  sooner,"  Micah 
apologized. 

"No.  It's  fine  to  tell  me  today." 

She  watched  him  pick  up  the  big  basket  as 
though  it  were  a  feather.  "Here's  the  bus  fare 
one  way,  Micah,  and  they  owe  us  for  a  whole 
month's  laundry,  plus  bus  fare  back.  And 
here's  lunch."  It  was  only  a  baked-bean  sand- 
wich and  she  was  embarrassed  to  offer  it,  but 
knew  it  would  be  late  when  he  returned. 

"You  keep  il.  I'll  make  out,"  he  said. 

At  the  bend  in  the  path  he  turned  and  called 
back,  "Anything  else  you  want?" 

"No,  Micah.  I'll  be  waiting  here  when  you 
come  back." 

After  he  was  out  of  sight  she  sat  down  and 
let  her  head  fall  to  her  knees  again.  Yes,  there 
is,  Micah.  Oh.  yes,  there  is  somethinn  I  want. 
I  want  to  he  heautiftil  for  you.  I  want  to  he  so 

heautiful  you  will  take  me  in  your  arms  ami  

With  steely  discipline  she  broke  off  her 


If  a  man  could  moke  a  dngla  rois  we 
(hould  give  him  on  empire;  yet  roiei 
and  flower!  no  leti  beautiful  are  nat- 
tered In  profudon  over  the  world. 
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thoughts.  I'irsi  thing  she  knew  she'd  be  letting 
her  dreams  show. 

She  lay  on  Ihe  bank  of  Ihe  pond,  resting. 
How  good  it  was  to  have  a  whole  day  with 
no  washing  or  ironing  or  delivering  of  laun- 
dry. She  must  remember  to  thank  Micah  when 
he  came  back  for  this  one  whole  day  of  noth- 
ing to  do. 

When  her  hair  was  dried  she  waded  into  the 
pond,  letting  the  cool  water  cover  Ihe  brier 
scratches  on  her  legs.  Suddenly  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  not  told  Micah  what  si/e 
shoes  to  get.  Oh,  well — she  shrugged — /  can 
still  wear  the  old  ones  if  they  don't  fit. 

"Well,  is  that  all  you  got  to  do?"  someone 
called  from  the  bank. 

Looking  up,  Lacey  saw  that  it  was  Mary- 
belle  Morgan. 

"You  might  as  well  come  berry  picking  with 
me,"  Marybelle  suggested. 

"I'm  scratched  up  enough  as  it  is,  Mary- 
belle,"  Lacey  said,  coming  out  to  sit  on  the 
bank  with  her  friend. 

"Still  fixin'  to  get  married  tomorrow?" 
Marybelle  asked. 

"1  guess  so,  if  Micah  doesn't  change  his 
mind." 

"Well,  good  luck." 

"Thanks.  1  reckon  I'll  need  it." 

"We  all  need  it.  I  didn't  have  enough  of  it." 

They  sat  for  a  while  in  silence.  Marybelle's 
marriage  hadn't  worked  out  and  she  was  back 
home  with  her  parents.  And  Marybelle's  mar- 
riage hadn't  even  started  out  shaky  at  all.  A 
little  shudder  passed  over  Lacey. 

"Remember  how  we  used  to  play  house 
when  we  were  kids,  Lacey?" 

"Yeah."  Lacey  laughed,  but  not  too  gaily. 

"I  wish  things  turned  out  the  way  we  always 
planned  them  when  we  played  house.  Except 
for  the  time  you  decided  to  outline  the  rooms 
of  your  playhouse  with  daisies.  I'll  never 
forget  that,  Lacey.  Will  you?" 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  recollections  Lacey 
had.  She  had  picked  armloads  of  daisies  and 


carried  them,  sticking  them  into  the  ground  to 
outline  the  imaginary  rooms.-  She  had  had  to 
go  back  for  more  and  more  of  them  and  the 
meadow  was  quite  far  away,  but  the  thought 
of  having  the  beautiful  daisy  walls  dipping  and 
swaying  in  the  breeze  had  sustained  her.  The 
hot  sun,  the  brier  scratches,  the  endless  setting 
out  of  the  daisies,  getting  them  to  stand  up 
properly,  were  as  nothing.  Next  morning  when 
she  rushed  out  to  see  her  handiwork  and 
found  the  rootless  daisies  wilted  and  dead  it 
was  as  if  something  had  died  in  her  too.  Some- 
where a  bolt  was  closed  and  locked  tight. 
And  never  in  between  then  and  now  had 
anything  come  along  to  pry  it  open.  She  had 

dared  to  hope  that  love  would  Again  she 

broke  off  her  thoughts  deliberately. 

"I  reckon  I'll  go  up  to  the  old  Sutton  place 
and  look  around,"  Lacey  said,  anxious  to  be 
alone  again. 

"I  was  up  that  way  the  other  day.  Sure  is 
pretty  up  there  now." 

Halfway  there  Lacey  began  to  wonder  what 
Marybelle  had  meant,  "Sure  is  pretty  up  there 
now."  As  she  remembered,  the  old  Sutton 
place  was  ugly — an  old  gray  clapboard  shack 
of  a  house  set  on  a  bare  red  clay  knoll  where 
Ihe  winter  winds  must  whip  around  it  un- 
mercifully and  the  summer  sun  practically  set 
it  afire.  But  I'll  try  to  make  it  a  home,  Micah, 
she  vowed  stanchly. 

The  old  Sutton  place  was  out  of  the  way. 
Rounding  the  last  turn  in  the  path,  she 
stopped  short.  There  was  no  weather-beaten, 
abandoned-looking  house  but  a  neat  white- 
washed one  with  new,  hand-riven  shingles  and 
windows  repaned  and  gleaming.  Red  morning- 
glories  climbed  up  the  old  brick-and-sand- 
stone  chimney  so  that  only  the  top  was  show- 
ing. Pink  and  purple  petunias  spil-ed  luxuri- 
antly out  of  window  boxes. 

Oh,  Micah.  Lacey  breathed,  approaching 
the  place  cautiously,  with  the  familiar  tight- 
ness grabbing  at  her  throat.  Bordering  the 
newly  laid  flagstone  walk  to  Ihe  doorway  were 
her  beloved  daisies  nodding  in  the  bree/e. 

It's  someone  else's  place,  Lacey  whispered 
to  herself  trying  to  calm  the  storm  in  her 
breast. 

She  knocked  timidly  on  the  door.  When  no 
one  came  she  turned  the  knob  and  the  door 
opened.  There  was  no  furniture  in  this  first 
room,  so  she  dared  to  enter.  She  walked  slowly 
to  the  back,  finding  the  kitchen.  There  were 
a  siove,  a  dear  little  cookslove,  all  shiny  black, 
and  a  table  and  two  chairs.  She  touched  the 
pieces  lovingly  yet  hesitantly.  In  another  room 
was  a  bed.  And  there,  hanging  on  a  peg,  was 
Micah's  shirt,  and  there  was  a  pair  of  Micah's 
shoes. 

"Oh,  dear  Micah,"  she  cried,  burying  her 
head  in  the  shirt.  "It  is  your  place,  our  place." 
She  ran  back  to  the  kitchen  and  hugged  the 
little  stove,  ran  to  the  window  to  test  the  view, 
opened  the  door.  Already  she  saw  ruffled  cur- 
tains at  the  windows,  filtering  sunshine,  a  bowl 
of  flowers  centering  the  table,  a  pie  cooling. 
A  shelf  could  go  here  for  dishes,  blue-and- 
white  dishes.  A  cat  could  sleep  behind  the 
stove,  a  white  fluffy  cat. 

Exhausted,  she  sat  at  the  table.  A  queer 
mingling  of  happiness  and  despair  swept 
through  her.  Happiness,  because  the  place  was 
so  pretty;  despair  because  now  she  knew  that 
Micah  did  love  and  understand  beauty.  Other- 
wise^^e  wouldn't  have  fixed  up  the  old  place 
like  tms.  It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if — 
as  she  had  thought — Micah  didn't  know  a 
pretty  thing  from  an  ugly  one. 

The  sun  was  making  long  shadows  in  the 
woods  and  across  Ihe  fields  before  Lacey 
made  her  way  back  to  the  pond.  There  was  a 
slowness  in  her  step  and  an  ache  in  her  heart. 
She  knew  she  must— in  some  manner — tell 
Micah  that  he  needn't  go  through  with  it. 
With  trembling  lips  she  tried  to  shape  the 
words:  "Micah,  just  because  everyone  else 
thinks  it's  fittin'  for  us  to  get  married,  we 
needn't  think  so." 

When  she  looked  up  and  saw  him  coming, 
saw  the  lift  of  his  shoulders,  the  way  he 
walked,  she  weakened,  thinking  she  should 
take  Micah  any  way  she  could  get  him.  But 
Lacey — the  Lacey  accustomed  to  giving  up. 


doing  without — straightened  her  shoulders 
and  set  herself  for  the  thing  she  must  do. 

Micah's  eyes  sought  hers  in  silent  greeting. 
Setting  the  basket  down,  he  took  the  shoe  box 
from  it  and  handed  it  to  Lacey. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  size,"  Lacey 
apologized. 

Micah  laughed  softly.  "Did  you  think  I 
didn't  know  the  size  of  your  foot,  Lacey?" 

"You  do?  How,  Micah?"  She  looked  up  at 
him  in  surprise. 

Again  he  laughed  softly,  making  no  other 
answer. 

"We  have  been  practically  raised  together, 
haven't  we,  Micah?"  She  fumbled  with  the 
string  on  the  box.  "I  guess  that's  the  reason 
everyone  thinks  we  ought  to  get  married.  But 
that  isn't  any  real  reason,  is  it,  if  we  don't 
want  to?" 

"No,"  he  agreed,  looking  at  her  quickly. 

"When  you  said,  'We  might  as  well  get 

married  ' "  She  paused,  lifting  a  shoe  from 

the  box.  "Oh,  Micah,  they've  given  you  some- 
one else's  package." 

The  shoe  she  held  in  her  hand  was  made  of 
narrow  pink  plastic  strips  woven  together 
and  caught  up  at  the  low  vamp  with  a  cluster 
of  deeper  pink  and  white  strawflowers,  fragile- 
looking  as  a  spider  web.  The  heels  were  of 
crystal-clear  plastic,  thin  and  ridiculously  high. 
The  lowered  sun  shone  through  them,  sprin- 
kling rainbow  colors  up  and  down  Lacey's 
arm.  A  fairy's  shoe,  that's  what  it  was.  A 
dainty  little  wisp  of  a  fairy's  shoe. 

"Oh,  how  perfectly  lovely!"  Lacey  touched 
the  plastic  strips,  ran  her  finger  down  the 
smooth  shininess  of  the  heel.  "Oh,  Micah,  we 
must  take  them  back.  Maybe  someone  was 
counting  on  wearing  them  tonight.  To  a 
dance,  maybe.  Can't  you  just  see  these  at  a 
dance?"  She  whirled  the  shoe  around  in  a 
light  imaginary  dance  step. 

"They  are  yours,"  Micah  said. 

"Mine?  You  bought  these  shoes  for  me, 
Micah?" 

"Didn't  you  say  to  get  shoes,  Lacey?" 
Micah  looked  puzzled. 

"Oh,  Micah."  There  was  a  catch  in  her 
throat.  "These  are  for  some  beautiful  girl. 
Some  beautiful,  lovely  girl — like  a  queen." 

"So?"  Micah's  quiet  brown  eyes  met  hers 
and  held  unwaveringly.  Lacey  read  sincerity 
there,  and  something  else — why,  Micah  loved 
her.  Micah  thought  she  was  beautiful  and  he 
loved  her. 

Somewhere  inside  Lacey  a  bolt  was  thrown 
back,  a  latch  undone.  "Micah,"  she  whispered 
and  licked  dry  lips.  "Micah,"  she  began  again, 
reaching  up  trembling  hands  to  touch  his 
cheek. 

"Do  you  mind  the  scars,  Lacey?  And  the 
way  I  talk?"  His  face  had  reddened  and  he 
shifted  his  eyes  away,  again  embarrassed. 

"Mind,  Micah?"  It  was  Lacey's  turn  to  look 
puzzled.  She  traced  a  scar  with  her  finger  and 
felt  him  flinch.  Suddenly  a  great  tide  of  tender- 
ness and  understanding  washed  over  her. 
Why,  Micah  was  sensitive  about  his  face  and 
his  speech.  Funny,  she  had  never  sensed  that 
before.  Micah  didn't  say.  "Lacey,  1  love  you. 
Will  you  marry  me?"  because  he  couldn't  risk 
the  hurt.  Oh,  she  had  work  to  do  here.  Good 
work. 

"You  crying  again,  Lacey?"  she  heard 
Micah  ask. 

"Yes.  Yes,  I'm  crying,  Micah.  Brides  cry 
when  they're  so  happy  they  can't  stand  it." 

She  felt  the  imperceptible  lift  of  his  shoul- 
ders, felt  the  tightening  of  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders. 

"Lacey,  do  you  think  it  would  be  fittin' 
if  I  " 

"Kissed  me,  Micah?"  she  asked  because 
Micah  talked  so  slow.  "Oh,  yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  fittin'." 

So  many  bright  sparkling  things  burst  in- 
side Lacey  she  had  to  cling  to  Micah  for  sup- 
port. All  the  dreams  that  she  had  pushed 
away  came  forward,  asserting  themselves. 
Here  at  last  was  a  little  inkling  of  how  it  was 
going  to  be,  married  to  big  Micah  Matthews. 
"Oh,  Micah,"  she  whispered,  "everything's 
very  fittin'."  end 
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all  kinds — the  very  fast,  the  very  slow  and 
every  blend  between.  Sure,  we  have  some  bad 
actors — more  than  our  share,  I  think  some- 
times, but  have  you  visited  East  City  High? 
They  say  there  they  send  more  pupil  records 
to  prison  wardens  than  they  do  to  college  reg- 
istrars." .  . 

City  High  is  not  merely  a  "three-track"  high 
school  with  courses  of  study  for  fast,  medium 
and  slow  learners,  he  explained.  It  is  "honey- 
combed" with  a  variety  of  classes  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  at  least  tive  different 
strata  of  ability  and  aptitudes  to  be  found 
among  its  thousands  of  pupils.  For  example,  it 
provides  a  small  number  of  accelerated  courses 
in  English  and  science  for  college-bound 
seniors  capable  of  doing  college-level  work. 

At  I  he  other  extreme  Cily  IIiKh  priivide.s 
"Zero"  elasses  for  slow  learners  uikI  "Dou- 
ble Zero"  elasses  for  those  who  ur«'  slow 
and  also  behavior  problems.  The  typical 
"Zero"*  is  <loeile  or  devious  in  tli«-  <-lass- 
room,  although  oe<'asic»iial  rii<le  outbursls 
are  to  be  expected.  Often  he  appears  lo  Ix; 
asleep.  It  is  un  exceptionally  ahh'  "/er<i" 
who  reads  comic  books  or  can  follow  sim- 
ple sports  report iiiK. 

The  type  of  class  a  pupil  may  enter  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  his  record  in  junior  high  and 
his  scores  on  intelligence  and  reading  tests. 

"Of  course  students  can  shift  to  the  more 
difficult  classes  if  they  are  able,"  the  principal 
said,  "but  for  the  most  part  the  Zeros  do  not 
aspire  to  be  Mediums.  They  are  content  to 
remain  Zeros." 

Because  many  of  the  more  able  students  go 
to  the  two  strictly  college-preparatory  high 
schools  in  the  city,  or  to  private  and  parochial 
schools,  the  comprehensive  high  school  which 
must  take  all — even  those  expelled  from  pa- 
rochial schools — may  have  an  enrollment  that 
is  largely  below  average  in  intelligence.  The 
principal  of  City  High  said  that  23  per  cent  of 
the  800  incoming  sophomores  had  reading 
ability  of  fifth-grade  level  or  below;  some 
could  not  read  at  all.  Intelligence  quotients 
for  most  of  the.se  are  correspondingly  low. 

The  problem  of  the  bi^-cilv  <-omprehen- 
•ivc  hifih  s<-hool  is  nol  I  ha  I  of  having  u  few 
dullar<ls  in  the  ba<-k  row  »lio  <-aii  read  but 
poorly,  ifal  all.  aii<l  are  Ibereforc  in<-lined 
to  misbehave.  It  is  the  problem  of  having; 
many  hundreds  of  such  pupils  —  perha|>s 
more  than  a  lliousan<l  in  a  single  lar^c 
high  school.  These  pupils,  often  ill  equipped 
by  nature  and  by  training.  Ia<-k  mot  iv  at  ion 
to  do  academic  work  of  any  standaril  that 
can  be  called  "hinh." 

^A^henever  I  visit  a  school  I  invariably  look 
up  the  janitor  and  chat  with  him.  He  has 
usually  been  in  the  school  a  long  time  and 
knows  the  tone  of  the  place.  More  often  than 
not  he  is  paid  considerably  more  than  some  of 
the  teachers,  and  sometimes  he  knows  the  stu- 
dents better  and  serves  p  an  unofficial  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

While  I  was  talking  with  the  principal  of 
City  High,  1  noticed  such  a  man  escorting 
several  boys  to  the  vice-principal's  office. 
"Who's  he— your  janitor?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  the  principal  replied,  somewhat 
amused,  "he  is  a  police  officer."  (Referring  to 
Ithe  blue  denim  trousers  and  sagging  sweater 
this  plain-clothes  man  wore,  a  teacher  later  re- 
marked, "I  think  our  plain-clothes  man  must 
the  plainest  plain-clothes  man  any  school 
ver  had!") 

Later,  1  asked  at  police  headquarters  about 
e  system  of  assigning  plain-clothes  police  to 
"ork  in  city  schools.  "An  officer  is  assigned  to 
hools  that  request  them,"  Inspector  X  ex- 
lained,  "but  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  uni- 
orm  at  all  times.  If  any  of  them  are  not  in 
iform,  the  commissioner  doesn't  know  it. 
e  Board  of  Education  has  its  own  police 
"tem,  a  corps  of  nonteaching  assistants, 
ave  you  talked  to  them?  They  flip  their  lids 
henever  you  mention  nonteaching  assistants. 
ey  are  plain-clothes  men,  of  course.  Their 
lary  function  is  to  assist  the  principal  in 
intaining  order." 
Besides  the  plain-clothes  man  and  two  non- 
"ching  assistants  (a  man  and  a  woman  at 
'ty  High)  who  serve  as  unofficial  police,  there 
a  young  officer  in  uniform  assigned  to  the 
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school  district  who  gives  talks  in  classrooms 
about  police  work.  He  is  also  available  for 
speaking  engagements  in  the  neighborhood. 
"My  job  is  to  let  the  people  in  this  district 
know  what  the  police  force  is,  what  it  does 
and  why  it  is  necessary,"  he  said.  "Young 
people  tend  to  hate  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  we  don't  want  them  to  grow  up 
hating  the  police." 

This  police  officer  mingles  with  the  students 
and  urges  them  to  obey  school  rules.  He  is 
popular  with  the  students.  The  girls  call  him 
"Sammy"  and  seek  his  help  in  selling  ads  for 
the  yearbook  and  tickets  for  school  affairs. 
Not  long  ago  one  of  them  stole  his  cap.  It  was 
recovered  after  having  been  smuggled  about 
the  school  for  several  days,  but  details  of  the 
story  will  be  recounted  around  district  head- 
quarters for  some  time  to  come. 

City  High  has  six  full-time  counselors 
and  lhre«'  vice-principals,  a  portion  of 
whose  work  is  disciplinary,  and  seven  teach- 
ers whoareassigne<t  to  maintain  discipline 
in  the  school  cafeteria  during  the  three 
perioils  a  <lay  it  is  open.  Cafeteria  duty  is 
considered  I  he  equivalent  of  a  class  in  their 
regular  teaching  load,  so  twenty-one  teach- 
ing hours,  or  in  effect  approximately  the 
full  teaching  lime  of  live  teachers,  are 
spent  ea<'h  day  on  patrol  duty  in  the  cafe- 
teria alone.  At  dismissal  time  police  cars 
may  often  be  seen  parked  near  the  school 
unci  del«'cliv«!sare occasionally  summoned. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  amount  of  police 
work  required  by  a  large  comprehensive  city 
high  school,  which  must  accept  and  teach,  if 
possible,  all  young  people  who  come  to  it 
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regardless  of  their  race,  creed,  ability,  man- 
ners, morals  or  state  of  mental  health.  Con- 
ditions that  demand  such  surveillance  are  not 
limited  to  City  High.  A  great  many  schools 
have  similar  difficulties,  smaller  where  enroll- 
ment is  smaller. 

The  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  an  agency  not  likely 
to  exaggerate,  conducted  a  teacher  opinion 
poll  on  pupil  behavior  in  1956,  questioning 
many  thousands  of  teachers.  According  to 
this  poll,  28  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  large 
cities  said  that  within  the  preceding  year  at 
least  one  act  of  physical  violence  against  a 
teacher  had  been  committed  by  a  pupil  or 
pupils  attending  their  schools.  Almost  one  half 
of  the  teachers  working  in  poor  residential 
areas  reported  one  or  more  acts  of  physical 
violence  against  faculty  r~?mbers  within  the 
same  period.  (Physical  vie'  ice  was  defined  as 
"striking  with  fists  or  .  '  ^-^bject  that  could 
cause  physical  injury;  at  <  ^  with  a  knife, 
gun  or  some  other  dangerc,  ^  ^non ;  throw- 
ing objects  with  intent  to  do  ho^nj  aarm ;  etc.") 

Here  is  the  experience  of  one  teacher,  as 
reported  in  her  own  words : 

"Roy  came  to  class  in  an  unresponsive 
mood.  Soon  he  fell  asleep  at  his  table.  Steve, 
sitting  next  to  him,  complained:  'Roy  smells 
like  whisky.' 

"At  eleven-forty-five  I  awakened  Roy  for 
lunch.  On  the  way  to  the  clothes  closet  he 
heard  Tony  remark,  'Roy's  been  drinking;  he 
smells  like  booze.'  Roy  pulled  a  kitchen  knife 
from  his  trousers  and  drew  back  to  stab  Tony. 
Wilson  grabbed  a  window  stick  and  handed  it 
to  me.  I  whacked  Roy  across  the  buttocks  and 
legs,  then  knocked  the  blade  from  his  hand. 
Roy,  still  raging,  grabbed  a  chair  and  hurled  it 
at  Tony,  but  missed  him.  This  time  I  grabbed 
Roy  from  behind,  pinning  his  arms  behind 
him,  and  sent  to  the  office  for  help. 

"Roy's  mother,  a  former  dope  addict  and 
present  alcoholic,  brought  charges  against 
me  for  striking  her  son.  On  the  stand  I  told 
the  truth  and  was  acquitted.  Roy  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  school.  I  don't  know  what 


has  happened  in  the  other  school,  but  I  do 
know  that  since  our  trouble,  Roy  and  his 
brother  tried  to  kill  their  mother." 

Several  respondents  to  the  N.E.A.  ques- 
tionnaire said  they  had  taught  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  portrayed  in  Blackboard 
Jungle  (the  controversial  novel  by  Evan 
Hunter  first  published  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  in  October,  1954).  A  typical  com- 
ment, in  the  teacher's  words,  is  as  follows: 

"We  had  all  the  ingredients  of  a  first-class 
shocker  like  Blackboard  Jungle.  All  that  was 
needed  was  a  plot  to  unify  the  details  and  em- 
phasize the  background. 

"There  were  no  physical  attacks  on  teach- 
ers, but  there  were  unconcealed  insolence  and 
open  disrespect  shown  to  all  of  us,  including 
the  principal.  There  was  cheating,  there  was 
stealing,  there  was  fighting,  there  was  drink- 
ing, and  there  were  sex  offenses.  Truancy,  the 
use  of  obscene  language,  and  the  lack  of  any 
visible  learning  were  so  commonplace  that 
most  of  the  time  they  went  unnoticed.  And  I 
taught  them  for  five  years  because  I  thought 
I  could  help  them.  I  did  help  some  of 
them." 

The  N.E.A.  researchers  note  that  slow 
learners  are  far  more  likely  to  cause  trouble 
in  school  than  those  who  score  high  on  verbal 
tests.  Four  and  one  half  times  as  many  class- 
room teachers  in  schools  where  pupils  are  be- 
low average  in  intelligence  as  in  schools  where 
pupils  are  above  average  said  they  had  been 
struck  by  a  pupil  within  the  last  twelve 
months. 

Also,  the  per  cent  of  teachers  reporting 
that  someone  on  the  faculty  had  been 
struck  by  a  pupil  within  the  past  twelve 
months  was  only  8.3  in  schools  where  pu- 
pils were  above  average,  but  30.4  in  schools 
where  pupils  have  below -average  I.Q.'s. 

In  an  effort  to  give  these  backward  pupils 
something  more  than  police  surveillance  and 
custodial  care.  City  High  is  one  of  the  few 
with  the  beginnings  of  a  complete  "school 
within  a  school"  designed  to  suit  the  needs 
of  slow  learners.  Special  classes  are  being  set 
up  for  them  and  simplified  courses  developed 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  and  in  keep- 
ing with  their  ability.  Only  the  large  high 
schools  can  do  this.  In  time,  it  is  hoped,  these 
special  classes  will  be  combined  with  a  school- 
work  program  for  slow  learners  and  their 
graduation  will  consist  of  placement  in  some 
sort  of  permanent  employment  when  they  are 
seventeen.  Existing  schoolwork  programs  at 
City  High  are  primarily  for  students  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  special  skills. 

Naming  this  new  baby — the  high-school 
program  for  the  slow  learners — has  been  diffi- 
cult. One  high  school  in  the  city  calls  it  the 
Achievement  Curriculum;  another,  the  Core 
of  Common  Learnings;  still  another,  Basic 
Education.  This  last  title  is  favored  by  many 
to  become  its  city-wide  designation.  An  old 
language  teacher  interrupted  the  head  of  the 
department  who  was  explaining  this  to  me. 
"Basic  education!"  he  snorted.  "You're  just 
trying  to  fool  the  public!  Why  don't  you  just 
call  them  Slow  Learners?  That's  what  they 
are." 

The  department  head  said  he  didn't  think 
they  were  trying  to  fool  anybody,  but  that  they 
needed  some  title  to  put  on  the  diploma. 

"When  I  ask  parents  to  permit  their 
child  to  switch  to  the  Achievement  Course 
because  we  think  it  will  be  better  for  him," 
he  said,  "the  question  I  am  most  often 
asked  is,  'Will  he  get  a  diploma?'  When  I 
tell  them  he  most  certainly  will  get  a  di- 
ploma, they  feel  everything  is  all  right  and 
agree  to  the  change. 

"I  don't  much  care  what  it's  called,"  he 
said.  "These  kids  have  experienced  failure  all 
their  lives.  They  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  have  some  successes  and  to  know  they  are 
accepted." 

I  visited  a  class  of  slow  learners  who  were 
taking  a  test  in  English.  Their  test  was  to  write 
from  the  teacher's  dictation  a  short  news 
story.  Punctuation  was  also  dictated.  "Most 
of  the  people  here  cannot  read  at  the  fifth- 
grade  level,"  he  explained.  "It  is  my  theory 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  learn  something 
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about  English  by  mimicking  than  by  any 
other  method,  so  I  dictate  a  great  deal." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  these  pupils  had 
been  pulled  out  of  regular  classes  so  they 
would  not  experience  any  further  frustration. 
"Shop  teachers  are  afraid  to  let  them  use 
tools.  This  is  a  stopgap  measure  until  they 
can  quit  school  after  their  sixteenth  birthday. 
They  could  easily  go  bad."  (Nearly  half  of  all 
the  pupils  who  enroll  in  City  High  do  drop 
out  before  their  senior  year.  Those  with  jobs 
to  go  to  can  obtain  work  permits  and  leave 
when  they  are  sixteen.) 

"How  low  is  low?"  the  head  of  the  English 
department  asked  me,  when  I  was  observing 
one  of  his  sophomore  classes.  "You  simply 
cannot  imagine  the  low  ability  of  these  pupils 
unless  you  try  to  teach  them.  For  example,  I 
was  dictating  some  spelling  words  and  came 
to  the  word  "valley."  Several  didn't  understand 
the  word  even  after  I  had  used  it  in  a  sentence. 
'Don't  you  know  what  a  valley  is?'  I  asked 
them.  Not  one  in  a  class  of  twenty-seven 
seemed  to  know.  Some  confused  it  with 
'volley"  as  in  volleyball,  and  one  boy  said  it  was 
a  seaport." 

In  class  that  day,  after  specific  and  lengthy 
instructions,  he  had  the  class  fill  out  a  simple 
application  for  a  job.  While  he  continued  the 
discussion,  he  let  me  look  over  the  completed 
forms.  Few  of  the  students  had  filled  the 
blanks  with  any  degree  of  correctness  and 
several  showed  remarkable  ingenuity  in  doing 
it  completely  wrong.  "Now  what  is  the  first — 
the  very  first — thing  you  must  do  before  you 
apply  for  a  job?"  the  teacher  was  saying. 

A  boy  raised  his  hand.  "Take  a  bath."' 

The  rest  of  the  class  laughed,  but  the 
teacher,  without  smiling,  commended  the  boy 
for  a  correct  answer  even  though  it  was  not 
one  he  had  expected.  After  class,  he  told  me 
that  the  slow  pupils  he  taught  often  did  show 
marked  improvement  in  cleanliness,  neatness 
ami  courtesy  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  "per- 
haps that  is  something." 

Heller  grooming  is  an  important  subject  in 
C'ily  Higii.  It  is  a  concern  of  many  teachers 
other  than  those  who  teach  health  and  hy- 
giene. The  textbook  used  in  a  social  science 
class  I  visited  was  called  "Learning  to  Live." 

'l'\iv  lii|>i<-s  liriiiK  tliHriiNHftI  wiTf  h<iw 
ofli'ii  liulliiiiK  is  ili-Niralil<-  (wcry  'lay),  thr 


care  and  trealm<'nt  of  acne  (don't  squeeze 
pimples  with  dirty  fingers),  the  inadvisa- 
hility  of  pickin$r  the  nose  or  ears  in  public 
(and  exercise  care  in  privatel).  By  her  own 
vital  personality,  quick  reprimands  and 
constant  alertness  to  every  movement  of 
her  pupils,  the  teacher  was  able  to  retain 
the  interest  of  most  of  them  in  a  discus- 
sion of  self-grooming  for  the  forty-five- 
minute  period. 

In  a  class  in  practical  arithmetic,  the  teacher 
prodded  a  disinterested  boy  by  asking,  "If 
you  have  six  pencils,  and  I  give  you  seven 
pencils,  how  many  pencils  will  you  have?" 

After  a  pause,  the  boy  said,  "Fourteen." 

"No,  think  now,  Joe.  If  you  have  six  pencils 
and  I  give  you  seven  pencils,  how  many  pen- 
cils will  you  have  all  together?" 

The  boy  thought  a  while  longer.  "Four- 
teen,"" he  said  again. 

"No,  that"s  completely  wrong." 

A  girl  raised  her  hand.  "Mr.  K.,"  she  said, 
"I  don't  think  you  should  say  Joe  is  com- 
p/etc/y  wrong.  He's  only  off  by  two  pencils." 

While  teachers  save  their  sanity  by  recount- 
ing such  wry  incidents,  their  anecdotes  are 
not  very  funny,  because  they  are  true.  Several 
teachers  commented  generally  that  "effort  and 
discipline  have  dropped  out  of  American 
life — everything  is  expected  to  be  easy"  and 
that  even  able  pupils  tended  to  feel  that  "slip- 
shod half-right  work  is  good  enough." 

"Nobody  wants  to  be  disliked,"  one  teacher 
said.  "I  don't  care  if  my  students  like  me  or 
not,  but  then  I'm  an  ogre.  I  think  that's  one 
of  our  big  troubles  today — teachers  and 
students  both.  We  are  afraid  of  being  dis- 
liked." 

Others  said  their  greatest  problem  was  find- 
ing some  means  of  enforcing  discipline.  Physi- 
cal force  may  not  be  used,  and  it  is  hardly  a 
feasible  way  of  dealing  with  six-footers  even 
if  it  were  effective.  Requiring  them  to  stay 
after  school  is  also  usually  impracticable  and 
it  is  severer  punishment  for  the  teacher  than 
it  is  for  the  pupils.  "Expel  the  rowdies?"  one 
said.  "We  expel  'em  daily  by  the  dozen,  but 
they  are  usually  back  in  school  in  a  couple  of 
days.  Expulsion  isn't  a  disgrace  any  more. 
They  wear  it  like  a  badge  of  courage."  An- 
other summed  it  up,  "To  think  that  my  saintly 
mother  went  to  her  grave  thinking  that  teach- 
ing was  a  profession  for  genteel  women!" 


The  plight  of  Zero  students  and  Zero  citizens 
in  high  school  is  essentially  tragic,  and  the 
consequences  are  often  tragic  also. 

The  judge  who  has  found  that  so  many 
of  the  culprits  who  appear  before  him  are 
misfits  in  high  school  believes  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  attend.  He  suggests  that 
at  thirteen,  and  possibly  younger,  such  , 
youngsters  should  be  screened  out  and 
switched  to  an  entirely  new  type  of  school 
combining  elementary  education  and  some 
form  of  vocational  training,  not  technical 
in  nature,  and  that  they  should  be  helped 
to  find  jobs. 

Nearly  10,000  backward  children  in  the  city 
have  already  been  placed  in  five  special  schools 
for  separate  training.  An  additional  500  "or- 
thogenic disciplinary  children" — youngsters 
who  don't  or  can't  behave — are  handled  by 
three  other  specialized  schools.  There  is  one 
resident  school  which  takes  90  boys  who  are 
considered  chronic  truants,  runaways  or  "pre- 
delinquents." But  these  resources  do  not  meet 
the  need. 

High-school  officials  are  not  hopeful  that 
the  number  of  slow  or  extremely  reluctan^ 
learners  with  which  they  rnust  deal  will  de- 
crease; instead,  they  expect  many  more  to  be 
entering  high  school,  even  though  they  de- 
tract from  the  education  of  others  and  may 
indeed  turn  to  delinquent  or  criminal  be- 
havior partly  as  a  result  of  their  failure  and 
frustration  in  the  classroom. 

"American  education  is  in  trouble,"  said 
the  elder  schoolman  who  would  ban  re- 
porters, "because  of  the  basic  philosophy  that 
we  must  educate  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people,  yet  no  child  is  required  to  meet  definite 
standards  of  achievement  at  any  level  before 
going  on.  So  we  have  no  cutoff  point  and 
must  take  them  all  into  high  school. 

"If  recognized  standarils  of  excellence 
were  generally  maintained,  many  who  do 
not  now  do  so  would  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  meet  them  and  most  of  the  high  school's 
problems  would  be  solved.  Dealing  with 
those  wh<i  cannot  or  will  not  meet  mini- 
mum ediK'alional  standards  should  be  a 
s«»cial- welfare  problem  «ir  a  mental-health 
problem — it  shouldn't  be  a  problem  of  sec- 
ondary educalii>n. 

"But  it  is,"  he  added,  smiling  grimly,  "and 
as  long  as  it  is,  I  guess  you  fellows  will  have 
something  to  write  about." 


pushed  her  baby  sister  down  the  back  stairs. 
After  her  mother  had  rescued  the  victim  she 
Hew  at  the  oppressor  and  shouted,  "What's 
the  matter  witii  you?  You  can't  push  Joanie 
down  the  stairs!"  Karen  listened  carefully,  all 
innocence  and  interest,  and  finally  said,  "I 
can't?  How  come?" 

I'arcnthctica!  note  to  parents:  in  trying  to 
keep  older  children  from  doing  permanent 
physical  damage  to  their  juniors,  it  is  prob- 
ably not  advisable  to  adopt  the  tit-for-tat  type 
of  punishment  ("If  you  pull  Billy's  hair  again, 
I'm  going  to  pull  your  hair!").  This  method 
would  appear  to  have  a  certain  Old  Testa- 
ment Tightness  about  it,  but  the  danger  is  that 
you  may  put  yourself  into  a  position  where 
you  will  be  forced  into  massive  retaliation. 
And  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  you  can't 
really  punch  that  kid  straight  in  the  eye  or  spit 
in  his  milk. 

Personally,  I'm  in  favor  of  generalized 
threats  like,  "If  you  make  that  baby  cry 
once  more  I  swear  I'll  clip  you."  In  this  in- 
stance the  word  "clip"  is  open  to  a  variety  of 
interpretations  and  leaves  you  more  or  less 
free  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  you  are  up  to 
at  the  moment. 

Respect  for  the  Feelings  of  Others 

One  of  the  reasons  children  are  such  duds 
socially  is  that  they  say  things  like,  "When  do 
you  think  you're  going  to  be  dead,  grandma?" 
We're  all  going  to  be  dead,  of  course,  but  no- 
body wants  to  be  put  on  the  spot  like  that. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  small  child  can 
be  taught  never  to  make  a  personal  remark. 
But  there  is  a  time  and  a  place.  For  instance, 
the  moment  mother  is  all  dressed  up  in  her 
new  blue  chiffon  and  doesn't  look  a  day  older 
than  twenty-live— well,  twenty-eight— is  not 
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the  time  for  Gilbert  to  ask,  "Why  do  you  have 
all  those  stripes  on  your  forehead,  mommy?" 

Children  should  realize  the  parents  are  emo- 
tionally insecure,  and  that  there  are  times 
when  they  need  loving-kindness.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  relationship  with  a  child,  like  any 
love  affair,  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  parties  almost  never  feel  the  same  amount 
of  ardor  at  the  same  time.  One  blows  hot 
while  the  other  blows  cold,  and  vice  versa.  On 
the  day  you're  flying  to  Athens  (for  two  whole 
weeks)  and  you're  already  frantic  with  con- 
cern and  full  of  terrible  forebodings  that  you 
will  never  see  l'ie:li'.'!3  darlings  again,  you  can 
hardly  round  t-h':T:i-up  to  say  good-by.  And 
when  you  do  Iccate  one  of  them,  he  scarcely 
looks  up  from  his  work.  "Darling,"  you  say, 
"aren't  you  going  to  say  good-by  and  give  me 
a  good  kiss?  I'm  going  to  be  gone  for  two 
whole  weeks."  "Sure,"  he  says.  '"By,  mom, 
can  I  have  a  Coke?" 

Respect  for  the  Property  of  Others 

Children  should  bear  in  mind  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  foolish  it  seems,  adults  become  at- 
tached to  material  objects,  like  typewriters, 
wrist  watches  and  car  keys.  I  admit  that  I  am 
working  without  statistics  here,  but  I  do  have 
the  feeling  we  wouldn't  have  so  many  broken 
homes  in  this  country  if  children  could  be 
made  aware  of  the  unwisdom  of  using  their 
fathers'  best  fountain  pens  to  punch  holes  in 
evaporated-milk  cans.  (If  you're  interested, 
there  is  one  foolproof,  way  of  holding  onto 
pens  and  pencils :  you  hire  a  man  with  a  gun  to 
sit  by  the  desk  all  day,  and  then  you  or  your 
husband  or  some  other  responsible  adult 
takes  the  night  shift.) 

Just  as  there  are  animals  that  kill  prey  they 
have  no  intention  of  eating,  so  are  there  chil- 


dren who  take  things  they  have  no  way  of 
using.  It  may  be  reprehensible,  but  it  is  at  least 
understandable  that  a  child  should  take  a 
sterling-silver  gravy  ladle  to  the  beach;  it's  al- 
most as  good  to  dig  with  as  a  sand  shovel.  But 
why  do  they  take  the  little  knobs  off  the  tops 
of  lamp  shades,  or  meat  thermometers,  or  the 
dialing  wheels  off  the  television  set?  Some- 
times when  you  investigate  what  seems  to  be 
meaningless  mayhem,  you  find  that  there  is  a 
certain  idiotic  logic  behind  the  whole  thing: 
when  I  found  one  of  the  smaller  boys  unfurling 
a  roll  of  toilet  paper  out  the  attic  window,  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  merely  trying  to  dis- 
cover how  long  a  roll  of  toilet  paper  really 
was.  I  can  understand  that,  sort  of. 

Children  have  such  a  lively  sense  of  the  in- 
violability of  what  belongs  to  them  (as  you've 
noticed  if  you  ever  tried  to  throw  out  an  old 
coloring  book)  that  it  should  be  easy  for  then 
to  remember  that  adults,  too,  have  little 
fetishes  about  their  personal  possessions, 
("You  don't  like  anybody  to  play  with  youi 
tractor,  do  you?  Well,  daddy  doesn't  like  any- 
body to  play  with  his  tape  recorder.") 

Sometimes  it's  hard  to  know  just  what  tc 
say.  Last  winter  I  found  on  the  breakfast  table 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mommy  Kerr.  It  was  or 
my  very  best  stationery,  and  there  were  let 
brand-new  four-cent  stamps  plastered  all  ovei 
the  envelope.  When  I  pulled  out  the  letter,  th( 
message  read : 

Dear  Mommy:  John  is  mad  at  you  becuas 
you  won't  let  us  put  our  snowballs  in  the  freese^ 
but  1  am  not  mad  at  you  becuase  1  love  you 

Your  frend, 
Colin 

Well,  there  you  are.  When  you  get  righi 
down  to  it,  it  was  worth  forty  cents.  ENij 
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by  George  Romney,  President,  American  Motors  Corporation 


w 


HEN  I  strolled  through 
the  showroom  of  an  appli- 
a  nee  store  i  n  Det  roit  t  he  other  day , 
I  couldn't  help  wonder  what  Mrs. 
America  must  think  of  today's 
mechanical  household  servants — 
her  electric  appliances. 

Flashing  lights,  complicated 
controls,  hard-to-use  gadgets 
greet  her  eye  . . .  but  all  too  often 
these  are  not  real,  down-to-earth  useful  features! 

Why  is  this  so?  My  personal  opinion  is  that  some 
manufacturers  have  just  not  recognized  sufficiently 
the  real  needs  of  today's  consumers.  The  idea  seems 
to  persist  that  the  way  to  attract  attention  is  through 
frills,  gadgets  and  advertising  catchwords. 

Here  at  American  Motors  we  build  our  automo- 
biles and  appliances  with  the  idea  that  you  buy  them 
to  use,  not  just  to  show  off  to  your  neighbors.  We 
think  that  gimmicks  often  distract  the  confused 
buyer's  attention  from  true  values. 

For  instance,  countless  chats  with  housewives  re- 
vealed that  they  had  one  big  complaint  about  ranges 
—oven  cleaning— which  is  the  messiest,  dirtiest  job 
in  the  kitchen. 

So— Kelvinator  created,  and  patented,  a  simple 
set  of  throw-away  aluminum  foil  oven  linings.  When 
grease  and  grime  accumulate,  all  Mrs.  Consumer 
has  to  do  is  throw  the  old  ones  away  and  spend  a 
few  easy  minutes  putting  in  new  foil. 

You'll  find  this  functional  feature  on  every  single 
Kelvinator  electric  range  for  1959,  while  no  other 
electric  range  at  any  price  gives  you  disposable 
oven  linings. 

When  we  discussed  clothes  washing  with  Mrs. 
Consumer,  she  revealed  how  irritated  she  is  with 
having  a  so-called  "automatic"  washer  which  re- 
quires that  she  still  soap  and  rub  shirt  collars  and 
cuffs  by  hand,  before  staning  the  "automatic" 
washing  process.  And  she  wants  a  washer  safe 
enough  for  her  sheer  lingerie. 

By  eliminating  the  harsh,  back-and-forth  washing 
action,  Kelvinator  was  able  to  develop  the  only 
autotnatic  pre-scrub  cycle  available  in  automatic 
washers  today,  and  it  effectively  gets  rid  of  hand 
scrubbing.  This  ingenious  Kelvinator  washing  ac- 
tion is  so  gentle  that  it's  safe  for  filmiest  slips,  new 
"synthetics,"  even  popular  wash-wear  things. 


And  Kelvinator  freed  Mrs.  Consumer  from  the 
largest  single  repair  cost  on  home  washers — about 
$70  to  replace  broken  gears.  Ourengineers  developed 
a  superior  drive  unit  which  has  no  gears. 

When  talking  refrigerators,  the  basic  purpose  of  a 
refrigerator — adequate  and  convenient  food  storage 
itself — turned  out  to  be  the  homemaker's  biggest 
problem. 

After  trying  out  hundreds  of  storage  arrange- 
ments, checking  them  with  housewives,  making 
changes  they  suggested — Kelvinator  has  created  a 
complete  line  of  refrigerator-freezers  to  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  each  individual  family. 

Mrs.  Consumer  is  particularly  happy  with  the 
new  1959  Foodarama — the  unique  combination 
with  a  6  cu.  ft.  upright  freezer  side  by  side  with  a  big 


12  cu.  ft.  refrigerator — all  in  one  cabinet  only  41 
inches  wide  to  conserve  kitchen  space,  and  operated 
by  a  single  unit  to  reduce  cost  and  guarantee 
economy. 

The  determination  of  Kelvinator  not  to  substitute 
complicated  gadgets  for  features  the  consumer 
needs  has  met  with  ready  response. 

We  believe  that  good  appliance  concepts  spring 
from  the  home,  not  the  factory  .  .  .  from  the  con- 
sumer's needs,  not  from  a  designer's  imagination. 

To  reduce  buyer  confusion  and  to  help  you  sep- 
arate the  basic  features  you  want  from  the  frills, 
Kelvinator  has  prepared  a  buyers'  guide,  "How  to 
Select  a  New  Electrical  Appliance." 

For  your  free  copy,  write  to  me.  American 
Motors  Corporation,  Dept.  23,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 


Kelvinator" s  Foodarama  combines  the  convenience  of  an  upright  freezer,  6  cubic 

feet  big,  with  a  12  cubic  foot  refrigerator,  all  in  one  cabinet  only  41  inches  wide. 
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NOW  let 
Sun  shine 
into  your 
life  I 


The  ^eiviWiracle 


ai  purpose  liquid  detergent! 


USE  SUN  ALL  THROUGH  THE  HOUSE 

-in  your  automatic  washer  for  the  cleanest 
wash  ever,  for  sparkling  dishes,  walls,  floors 
and  woodwork!  Sun  is  concentrated  for 
economy,  liquid  for  instant  action.  Its 
"medium  suds"  wash  more  efficiently  - 
whiten  and  brighten  like  nothing  you've 
ever  used  before!  And.  Sun  is  safe  -  safe 
for  anything  that's  safe  in  water!  Add  Sun 
to  your  shopping  list  today.  Buy  it  -  try  it! 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

on  how  to  save  time  and  money  on  wash- 
days. Write  Los  Angeles  Soap  Company, 
Dept.  B,  Box  2198.  Los  Angeles  54.  Calif. 

Copyright  1959,  los  Angeles  Soop  Company 


AVAILABLE  IN  PINT,  QUART  AND  HALF-GALLON  CONTAINERS 


HOW  TO  BRING  UP  4  CHILDREN  ON  $100  A  MONTH 
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good  reasons  for  keeping  it  instead  of  selling 
and  dividing  under  the  Oregon  community- 
property  law  at  the  time  of  my  divorce. 

First,  and  most  important,  it's  home,  and 
the  children  ha\e  a  fourth  of  a  city  block  to 
dig  holes.  Secondly,  it  is  a  good  investment 
property  worth  holding  onto  for  a  few  years 
more. 

The  house  has  been  painted  once  outside 
and  twice  inside  (the  latter  by  me,  of  course). 
Downstairs,  we  have  a  living  room — clut- 
tered; bedroom — clirttered;  utility  room — 
cluttered;  kitchen — full  of  children;  and  one 
small  bathroom.  Fve  had  only  one  fault  to 
find  with  that  bathroom:  too  many  towels  on 
the  floor.  However, 
the  problem  is 
solved. 

Having  trouble 
getting  my  four  chil- 
dren to  hang  up  their 
towels  when  they  got 
through  washing, 
and  hoping  the  sar- 
casm would  not  es- 
cape their  notice,  I 
copied  a  sign  hang- 
ing in  a  public  wash- 
room :  PiEASE  Do 
Not  Put  Towels  in 
Toil  FT— Put  Them 
inWastebasket,  and 
hung  it  in  .said  bath- 
room. It  works  beau- 
tifully. My  three  sons 
now  hang  up  their 
towels.  My  small 
daughter  puts  hers 
in  the  wastebasket. 

Upstairs,  where 
Dennis  and  Michael 
sleep,  is  still  unfin- 
ished— also  clut- 
tered. "My,  this 
house  is  dirty!"  said 
one  little  visiting  fire- 
man. "My  mother 
cleans  our  house  ev- 
ery Saturday." 

"Your  mother,"  I 
breathed,  "alsosends 
you,  your  little 
brother  and  sister 
over  here  every  Sat- 
urday to  play  too!" 

The  furniture 
throughout  the 
house  is  the  kind  a 
parent  buys — from 
a  secondhand  store. 
I  lovingly  like  to 
make  mv self  believe, 
and  can  fool  myself 
for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  the  satin  pat- 
ina of  the  coffee  ta- 
ble comes  from  care, 
and  not  from  care- 
less bread  and  butter. 

In  the  utility  room 
is  an  old  automatic 

vv  asher  no  longer  automatic,  and  a  secondhand 
dr>er  that  doesn't  dry.  In  the  kitchen  is  a  re- 
frigerator, so  used  to  being  opened  its  door 
v\  on't  stay  closed,  and  an  electric  range  whose 
oven  refuses  to  bake  more  than  once  without 
hav  ing  its  lower  element  rewound. 

There  is  a  small  room  off  the  kitchen, 
originally  the  dinette  (until  the  familv  grew 
so  big  we  couldn't  put  the  table  in  it  any 
more),  and  this  room  is  mine.  It  is  here  I  sew, 
write,  think  about  my  washer  and  dr>er.  and 
look  at  my  refrigerator  and  electric  range. 

Pamela.  Baby  John  and  I  sleep  in  the  one 
bedroom  downstairs.  I'm  reminded  of  an  old 
song:  "Eighteen  men  slept  in  a  bed — roll 
over — roll  over."  Recently  we  all  rolled  over: 
Baby  John  out  of  my  bed  to  the  bottom  bunk 
bed;  Pamela  to  the  top  bunk;  Michael  out  of 
the  top  bunk  into  a  Hollv  vvood  bed  upstairs. 
Dennis  refused  to  move  from  his  single — even 
if  he  does  hang  over  at  both  ends. 

So,  we  live  on  SlOO  a  month — SI2(X)  a  year. 
Of  that  SI(X),  approximately  SI  3  a  month  goes 


The  Henetts,  of  Morion,  Pennsylvania. 


Friends  of  the  Hewetts  say, 
"Grace's  ideas  on  marriage  be- 
long in  the  last  century."  To  Grace, 
her  marriage  is  all  she  asks.  "My 
job  is  to  lead  a  Christian  life  as  a 
wife  and  mother,  to  make  a  home 
for  my  husband  so  he  can  do  his 
work  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 
In  pleasing  him.  I  am  pleased." 
is  this  "old-fashioned"? 


4-+  +  +  +  +  + 


for  electricity;  S7  for  water;  $12  for 
(heating);  and  S46.50  for  groceries  (watchin 
food  sales,  buying  inexpensive  cuts  of  mea 
buying  in  bulk  and  for  the  freezer;  followin 
a  set  eating  pattern  weekly,  so  eventually  soir 
casseroles  become  more  familiar  to  us  tha 
who  lives  next  door)  and  cleaning  supplies, 

Last  year  we  spent  $1.50  a  month  for  ga: 
bage  disposal.  If  I  had  a  husband,  he  woul 
haul  the  garbage  away — the  only  two  thini 
I  miss  by  being  husbandless  are  garbage  dii 
posal  and  having  one  to  buy  my  razor  an 
blades. 

This  year  we  decided  to  bury  our  garbai 
around  among  the  flower  beds,  making 
serve  usefully  as  fe 
tilizer.  This  is  a  tas 
the  children  usual 
fight  over — not 
do.  However,  I  a 
not  too  sure 
worth  the  bother,  f« 
if  the  neighbors'  do] 
do  not  dig  it  up 
soon  as  it  is  plante 
the  frost  brings  it  u 
Taking  everythii 
into  consideratio 
we  now  have  a  pr 
carious  balance 
$21.50  for  such  n- 
nor  incidentals 
clothing,  drugs,  de 
tal  and  medical 
penses.  Our  fam 
physician,  who  del 
ered  the  last  tlir 
children,  has  se. 
themonly  twice  :~on 
when  he  delivere 
and  the  second  tir 
when  we  all  sat 
front  of  him  at  a  I 
cal  smoker  in  whii 
a  young  friend 
ours  was  appearin 
Insurance?  Wha 
that?  Oh,  yes.  scho 
supplies  for  Dent 
and  Michael  are  in< 
dentals  too.  I  ha 
discovered  tl 
county  health  clin 
where  one  may  ta 
the  younger  childr 
for  shots  and  pe 
odic  checkup  free 
cost. 

Perhaps  only  in 
small  coastal  to\ 
could  I  make  i 
budget  stretch  sof. 
I  shop  for  grocer 
every  two  wee 
when  I  receive  i 
semimonthly  che 
of  $50.  If  I  need  t 
tras  during  the  wei 
I  walk  the  half  m 
to  town  and  bi 
leaving  my  childr 
for  an  hour  with  a  sitter.  More  incidental 
pense! 

During  the  first  months  of  self-budgeti 
SlOO  didn't  go  nearly  far  enough.  I  had  alwi 
lived  comfortably  before  marriage,  and  th 
after,  so  had  to  learn  to  economize.  But  lea 
I  did!  It  was  a  challenge,  but  an  interesti 
one,  and  also  one  we're  meeting  a  little  mc 
successfully  each  day.  If  I  look  preoccupi 
at  times,  it's  just  reaction  setting  in. 

I  had  to  give  up  my  phone,  papers 
magazines.  I  was  surprised  to  find  these 
pendable.  I  phone  from  one  neighbor's 
another  saves  me  the  daily  and  Sunday  pap* 
(it  is  sad  to  think,  however,  the  sm4ller  cl 
dren  will  grow  up  believing  the  Sunday  fi 
nies  come  on  Wednesday).  My  friends 
their  magazines. 

I  keep  up  with  local  and  world  affairs 
listening  to  the  news  on  the  radio.  We  hi 
television  in  our  town  now,  but  our  nine-ye 
old  radio  (even  if  it  does  sputter)  has  a  deft 
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It  sprinkles  as  you  iron! 


It's  an  automatic  toaster! 
PLUS  ...  a  toasting  "oven"  below 

General  Electric  Toast-R-Oven*  toasts  2  slices  to 
your  favorite  shade  on  top— keeps  6  slices  of  toast 
warm  below.  Or  use  it  to  heat  rolls,  pastry,  muffins. 
Makes  delicious  melted  cheese  sandwiches ! 


Brews  delicious  coffee  automatically! 
PLUS  . . .  new  gauge  counts  the  cups 

New  General  Electric  Peek-A-Brew*  Coffee  Maker 
has  an  outside  level  that  shows  you  at  a  glance  how 
much  water  to  use  as  you  fill  it — then  shows  how 
many  cups  of  coffee  are  left  as  you  serve  it  I 


General  Electric 
Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron 
gives  you  a  PLUS... 
a  built-in  sprinkler 

Now,  you  can  iron  heavy  cottons,  linens  and 
starched  fabrics  without  first  sprinkling  or  pre- 
dampening.  You  bring  them  direct  to  your  ironing 
board  from  washline  or  dryer. 

Steam  alone  can't  do  this  job!  You  need  added 
moisture!  And  that's  just  what  the  General  Electric 
Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron  supplies! 

Just  press  the  button!  This  amazing  iron  sprays 
exactly  the  right  amount  of  warm  water  in  front  of 
the  iron — as  you  iron — sprinkling  and  dampening 
your  fabric. 

You'll  be  delighted  with  the  lovely  satin-smooth 
results — and  the  time  and  work  you  save,  too! 
You  need  pre-dampen  only  your  largest  pieces. 
^^V-        It's  a  Steam  &  Dry  Iron,  too 

-A^^      — ^''^^  General  Electric's  Even- 
\^^^iM     Flow  steam  system.  Even-Flow 
— IlIZI^^^  steam  is  continuous  —  penetrates 
'^^^P^'^- —  moistens  your  fabric 
4  c  _^      0  evenly  for  perfect  ironing. 
For  dry  ironing,  just  press  the  button.  Use  it  to 
touch  up  "wash  and  wear."  Be  sure  to  see  it  at 
your  dealer's  soon.  General  Electric  Company, 
Portable  Appliance  Dept.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

Progress  Is  Our  Most  Imporfanf  T^oduef 


Does  any  mixing  job! 
PLUS  — new  drink-mixing  attachment 

General  Electric  Portable  Mixer  weighs  less  than  3 
pounds,  yet  it's  powerful  enough  for  the  heaviest  cake 
batter.  Convenient  heel  rest,  beater  ejector,  remov- 
able cord—plus  special  drink-mixing  attachment. 


'Trademark  of  General  Electric  Company 
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ITie'Picfewe  of 

by  MAXINE  DAVIS 

The  noted  medical  writer  and 
auttiur  tjf  miineruu.s  bookH  on 
family  health  iirolilcms. 

^  Every  mother  of  growing 

. .,.  ^         children  loves  the  month  of 
May.  The  winter's  cold  (and 
colds)  forgotten:  April's  driz- 
zle and  damp  ended,  and  the 
small  fry  catapult  happily  out  of  the  house, 
out  of  doors. 

Maytime  is  the  start  of  playtime.  Routines 
relax;  everything  seems  easier.  1  used  to  waste 
sunny  hours  planning  changed  diets  for  the 
children.  Not  now.  Now  I  know  better. 

Modern  sc  ience  has  proved  that  hot  weather 
imposes  no  special  requirements;  in  all  sea- 
sons youngsters  need  exactly  the  same  well- 
balanced  diet  for  good  health  and  normal 
growth,  except  that  they  do  need  extra  water. 
But  .  .  . 

It's  important  to  maintain  good  eating  habits 
all  the  time.  This  means  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure good  appeliles.  it's  not  the  heat  (which 
they  don't  miiul  unless  they  hear  their  elders 
forever  gri|iing  about  it!)  but  summertime 
indulgences  that  make  them  fussy  and  peckish. 

Here,  then,  are  jive  simple  rules  for  this 
purpose: 

1.  Give  them  cool,  not  cold,  drinks.  Do  not 
give  tiiem  cokl  water  before  meals;  that  tem- 
porarily suppresses  the  appetite. 

2.  F  irmly  limit  snacks  and  high-caloric  drinks, 
such  as  carbonated  beverages,  milk,  milk- 
shakes, and  all  sorts  of  "ades." 

3.  Insist  on  a  short  quiet  "cooling  off"  period 
before  nieailimes,  a  nmst  in  hot  weather. 

4.  If  indicated,  limit  such  high-caloric  foods 
as  peanut  butler  or  ice  cream,  so  the  young 
will  cat  essentials. 

5.  Under  no  circumstances  omit  vitamin 
supplements.  I've  always  fed  them  HEXI  L 
vitamins  pre|\ired  expressly  for  children 
under  12  all  the  year  round.  When  the  doctor 
|ircscribed  Hi  xii.  syrup  for  the  little  tots  he 
didn't  say,  "Stop  in  May."  As  they  got  older 
1  wasn't  sure  Ihcy  needed  it,  but  I  was  cer- 
tain that  1)1X1 1  was  good  insurance. 

Now  I  know  how  wise  1  was.  You  can't  al- 
ways stand  guard  or  keep  an  exact  check  on 
their  diets;  only  a  hospital  can  do  that.  Ac- 
tually, summertime  is  the  season  ihey  eat 
their  worst.  They  don't  always  eat  at  home. 
Picnics,  days  at  the  beach.  Scout  expeditions, 
even  cook-outs  in  our  own  yard  mean  break- 
ing dietary  rules. 

Every  sensible  mother  wants  her  children  to 
develop  healthful  eating  habits  but  she  doesn't 
want  to  be  a  Simon  Legree  about  it.  So  she 
recognizes  the  fact  that  she  can't  supervise 
their  diet  constantly;  all  youngsters  occasion- 
ally stulf  themselves  with  candy,  popsicles, 
and  other  nutritionally  deplorable  items! 
That  won't  hurt  them  if  they  get  proper  meals 
most  of  the  time  and  vitamin  supplements 
daily. 

They'll  take  children's  BEXEL  gladly — either 
the  small  red  capsules  made  especially  for 
them  or  BtiXtL  Syrup,  so  pleasant-tasting  that 
they  often  like  to  put  it  on  their  bread  or  in 
cereal,  like  honey.  In  either  form  they  get 
exactly  the  amount  they  require — no  less  but 
no  more;  not  so  much  as  is  packed  into  the 
larger  capsules  we  adults  take.  (There's  a 
member  of  the  bexel  family  of  fine  vitamins 
designed  for  each  member  of  your  family, 
of  any  age.) 

I've  just  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  whole 
subject  of  vitamins  called  "a  sure  thing. 
The  Magic  of  Vitamins."  If  you'd  like  to 
have  it  I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy,  free. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to: 
Maxine  Davis,  Post  Office  Box  548-E,  Bridge- 
port 9,  Conn.  ©  McKesson  &Robblns 

BETTER  ...  by  McKESSON 
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place  in  our  living.  Its  children's  programs 
provide  amusement  for  the  youngest  mem- 
bers; and  Dennis,  the  oldest,  and  I  enjoy  the 
familiar  programs. 

I  would  like  television  for  the  children,  and 
someday  hope  to  be  able  to  afford  one.  I 
really  think  after  the  initial  cost,  TV  would 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  education  and 
entertainment  for  a  family  that  must  by  neces- 
sity supply  its  own  amusement. 

Food  is  a  very  important  item  in  a  growing 
family— food  of  the  right  sort— and  $46.50  a 
month  seems  a  most  preposterous  and  inade- 
quate sum.  However,  even  in  these  times  of 
high  living  costs,  it  can  be  done.  One  would 
feed  a  working  husband  differently  from  the 
way  I  feed  my  four  children,  but  I  think  it 
balances  in  cost,  when  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  extra  vitamins,  fruit,  juices  and 
milk  children  need  in  quantity. 

I  bake  my  own  bread  and  found  out  that 
with  all  the  ingredients,  twenty-five  loaves 
baked  at  home  cost  S3. 50,  balanced  against 
the  $8.00  for  twenty-five  loaves  bought  in  the 
store.  I  also  bake  all  my  own  pastry.  Cost, 
too,  is  cut  by  preparing  my  own  biscuit  and 
piecrust  mix,  which  I  store  in  a  canister  in  a 
cool  place. 

The  children  drink  the  packaged  dry  milk 
1  mix  up,  and  I  use  it  in  all  my  cooking  and 
baking.  My  children  are  just  as  plump  as  their 
playmates  who  drink  homogenized  milk.  I 
have  found  that  by  adding  two  teaspoons  of 
fruit  jelly  or  marmalade  to  a  glass  of  prepared 
nonfat  dry  milk,  and  shaking  well,  1  make  a 
first-class  beverage. 

At  first  the  ca.ses  of  canned  milk  for  Baby 
.lohn  were  a  heavy  expense,  as  were  the 
straincil  foods,  but  when  he  reached  junior 
foods  he  ale  with  us  right  from  the  table. 

Juices  we  buy  in  concentrated  canned  form. 
I  home-can  as  much  fresh  fruit  in  the  summer 
as  I  can  buy,  or  is  given  us.  And  let  me  say 
here:  people  are  wonderful  in  giving  surplus 
fdodstulf  if  you  but  go  and  get  it. 

My  13'  freezer,  which  I  have  had  now  for 
eight  years,  stores  fruit  and  other  perishables. 
I  also  make  all  our  jellies,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  continual  round  of  bread  and  jelly. 

We  are  lucky  to  live  in  a  state  where  one 
can  walk  out  one's  door  and  pick  wild  berries. 
T  he  chiklren  and  I  pick  huckleberries,  blue- 
berries, salal  berries  and  blackberries  each 
summer.  We  gather  wild  crab  apples  and 
eilible  mushrooms  in  the  fall. 

I  try  lo  buy  fresh  vegetables  in  season  when 
the  prices  arc  low.  Although  we  have  a  small 
garden  space  which  we  might  use  for  growing 
a  vegetable  garden,  and  lots  of  willing  "weed- 
ing" hands,  the  coa,stal  soil  near  town  is 
mostly  sand  and  inadequate  for  growing  food- 
stuffs. Our  main  fresh  vegetables,  year  around, 
are  the  inexpensive  celery,  cabbage,  carrots 
and  local  greens.  Tomatoes  (the  red  kind)  are 
usually  too  expensive  for  the  budget,  save 
during  high  summer  when  we  cat  our  fill  for 
days— and  sufi'er  hives  for  weeks! 

I  have  also  discovered  the  lowly  Potato. 
Not  enough  praise  has  been  accorded  the 
Potato— hence  the  capital  letter!  It  stretches 


our  budget;  it  acts  as  a  filler  for  lean  meals; 
in  potato  soup;  rich  with  macaroni  and  bacon, 
it  warms  our  stomachs  on  cold  days;  it's  the 
basis  of  my  homemade  bread;  and  one  can 
use  the  potato,  cut  away,  to  print  Christmas 
cards.  I  know — we've  done  it! 

In  case  this  seems  a  pound-adding  diet  for 
mother,  let  me  assure  you  that  after  having 
had  four  children,  and  having  always  been 
inclined  to  a  few  extra  pounds,  I  never  have 
been  thinner,  looked  or  felt  better.  An  ac- 
quaintance who  hadn't  seen  me  since  I  dis- 
solved marital  ties  commented  on  these  physi- 
cal attributes,  saying  if  worry  made  that  "much 
difference,  she'd  part  company  from  friend 
husband  too.  (Not  worry,  my  dear— hunger!) 

I  have  not  felt  any  lack  of  masculine  admi- 
ration or  invitations  to  go  out,  but  usually 
have  not  the  leisure  time  to  accept  them — 
and  I'm  still  wondering  what's  wrong  with  a 
man  interested  in  a  woman  with  four  children. 
I  can  only  think  myself  and  four  little  de- 
pendents look  good  around  tax-deduction 
time.  When  I  do  break  precedent  and  go  out 
for  the  evening,  my  escort  pays  for  the  sitter, 
since  I  count  it  part  of  taking  me  out. 

My  only  pleasures,  or  perhaps  vices,  are  a 
full  coffee  cup  and  cigarettes.  Do  you  know 
that  when  you  enjoy  coffee,  the  69-cents-a- 
pound  brand  can  taste  every  bit  as  good  as 
the  96-cents-a-pound  kind?  That  you  can 
empty  half  the  grounds  in  the  pot,  add  34 
measure  of  fresh  grind,  and  get  a  passable  pot 
of  brew?  If  you're  not  Spartan  enough  to  take 
this  forever,  you  can  fudge,  go  to  the  nearest 
restaurant  and  buy  a  decent  cup  for  a  dime. 
As  for  coffee  and  smoking— if  I  find  my 
enjoyment  is  too  costly,  then  coffee  and  cig- 
arettes go. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  just  how  I  can 
live  on  SI 00  a  month;  what  sort  of  rules  are 
applied;  where  do  I  cut  down  when  I  have 
nothing  to  cut.  You'd  be  surprised!  It's  a  sort 
of  "do  you  know  that?"  yardstick. 

Do  you  know  that  if  you  save  10  cents  a 
day,  you  will  have  $36  to  spend  for  Christmas? 

Do  you  know  that  the  more  inexpensive 
your  brand  of  toilet  tissue,  the  coarser  it  will 
be,  and  the  less  the  children— and  I— will 
use?  That  soapy  water  from  your  dishpan  will 
mop  a  floor  too? 

Do  you  know  that  two  tablespoons  of 
water  can  be  made  to  equal  one  egg  in  a  two- 
egg  recipe— thereby  cutting  in  half  your  eggs, 
or  perhaps  doubling  your  recipe?  That  bacon 
grease  can  substitute  for  shortening  in  making 
biscuits  and  piecrust?  And  that  bacon  grease  is 
not  costly,  as  any  one  of  your  more  fortunate 
neighbors  will  save  it  for  you?  Do  you  know 
you  can  render  out  beef  fat,  mix  with  lard  or 
shortening  half  and  half,  and  use  for  cooking? 
That  homemade  soup  cuts  the  soup  bill  in 
fourth?  That  dry  bread  spread  with  any  kind 
of  cheese,  and  toasted  under  the  broiler,  takes 
the  place  of  crackers,  and  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical? 

There's  a  heap  of  cover-up  in  an  herb  jar. 

Popcorn  is  a  must  for  children.  (They 
have  to  have  something!) 

I  make  most  of  my  own  clothes.  Luckily  I 
had  foresight  enough  to  buy  very  expensive 


HOW  MRS.  HAYES.  SPENDS  HER  MONEY 
EACH  MONTH 


Food  and  household  cleaning 

supplies  $46..50 

Clothing  (makes  her  own;  gets 
material  in  exchange  for  sew- 
ing jobs)  

Rent    (ex-husband  maintains 

the  house)  

Fuel  (oil)  12.00 

Electricity  13.00 

Water    7.00 

Insurance  ($6  year  for  school 

insurance  for  three  children)  .50 
Medical  and  dental  (uses  free 
clinic  for  medical  checkups; 
Pamela's  and  Michael's  teeth 
will  need  attention)  .... 
Recreation   


3.2.5 


Church  

Furniture  and  appliances    .  . 

Car  expcn.ses.  other  transporta- 
tion   

Child-care  fees  (Dennis  sits — 
or  they  don't  go  out)  .    .  . 

Children's  school  supplies   .  . 

VAxih  dues  (civic-theater 

group)  

Magazines,  newspapers    .    .  . 

Cigarettes   4.00 

Savings  fund  

Miscellaneous  spending  on  dry 
cleaning,  shoe  repair,  post- 
office-box  rent,  haircuts  for 
three  boys,  cosmetics,  etc. 

Total 


.2.5 
.25 


13.25 


$100.00 


clothing  fifteen  years  ago— so  am  still  wearing 
some  of  it.  The  children's  we  pass  down;  and 
then,  too,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  cousins 
who  grow.  Everything  is  washable. 

Needless  to  say,  we  have  no  amusement 
fund.  The  regret  is  I  cannot  take  more  part  in 
my  three  oldest  children's  school  activities,  or 
attend  programs  for  parents.  With  a  small 
child  at  home,  I  can't.  The  children,  though, 
are  more  self-sufficient  than  most,  more  de- 
pendable, and  all  of  them  are  more  capable 
of  finding  their  own  amusements  at  home — 
even  if  it  takes  hours  to  clean  up  after  them 
afterward ! 

We  attend  Sunday  school  and  church  to- 
gether each  Sunday.  Do  you  know  it  costs 
$3.25  a  month  for  one  adult  and  four  children 
to  go  to  church?  (It  costs  more  than  that  t6 
rent  a  boat  and  go  fishing— or  take  your  best 
beau  out  to  dinner.)  There's  the  quarter  I  put 


DANISH  PROVERBS 

Give  to  a  pig  when  it  grunts  and 
to  a  child  when  it  cries,  and  you  will 
have  a  fine  pig  and  a  bad  child. 

Bad  is  never  good  until  worse  hap- 
pens. 


in  my  Bible-school-class  plate  downstairs  each 
week,  and  one  in  the  plate  upstairs;  the  three 
smaller  children  each  give  a  nickel,  and  Den- 
nis a  dime. 

If  you  think  that  amount  is  too  high  a  sum- 
to  gain  fellowship,  solace,  spiritual  encourage- 
ment and  the  privilege  of  laying  one's  prob- 
lems on  stronger  shoulders  than  yours,  there's 
always  the  consolation  of  a  monthly  potluck 
supper  or  two— you  would  have  eaten  that 
casserole  at  home  anyway! 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  outdoor- 
theater  sign  on  our  property,  and  thereby  gain 
a  yearly  family  pass.  So  far,  only  the  two 
older  boys  have  benefited  by  this— going  with 
neighbors.  I,  myself,  feel  it  would  be  quite  ob- 
viously in  bad  taste  to  pitch  a  bedroll  beside 
a  speaker  post  just  so  the  younger  children 
and  I  could  view  the  screen. 

1  have  been  offered  jobs  to  supplement  my 
income,  but  by  the  time  I  would  pay  a  house- 
keeper and  be  away  from  home,  I  wouldn't 
gain  a  thing.  Thank  heaven,  I'm  not  a  wor- 
rier. When  things  get  as  low  as  they  can  go, 
something  seems  to  turn  up.  Wasn't  it  nice  1 
was  born  Irish? 

The  older  children  want  very  little:  for  me 
to  be  home  when  they  come  from  school; 
their  very  own  tree  on  Christmas;  their  own 
birthday  cakes  and  their  very  own  bedrooms 
someday. 

The  younger  ones  are  even  more  easily 
pleased:  getting  their  faces  washed  with  my 
washcloth;  hearing  a  story  read  each  night; 
being  able  to  say  their  prayers,  and  sing 
"Jesus  Loves  Me."  (My  prayer  each  night  is 
just  as  fervent:  "Please,  dear  God,  don't  let 
the  oil  run  out!") 

If  I  get  too  smug  or  insufferable  about  the 
job  I'm  doing  in  raising  four  children  with 
pioneer  simplicity  in  this  complicated  era,  or 
if  I  fondly  imagine  the  children  will  appreciate 
the  effort  made  when  they  grow  up  and  be- 
come parents,  please,  someone,  remind  me  of 
my  favorite  parable — author  unknown. 

A  son  was  walking  by  the  river  one  day 
when  he  chanced  upon  his  father  coming  up 
the  riverbank  toward  him.  The  father  had  a 
large,  split-bamboo  basket  on  his  head.  "Where 
have  you  been?"  the  son  inquired  of  his 
father. 

"I  have  been  to  the  river  to  drown  your 
grandfather— he  was  old  and  useless,"  an- 
swered the  father. 

Said  the  son,  eying  the  basket  and  thte  his 
father,  "Save  the  basket." 

So,  who's  complaining  as  long  as  potatoes 
are  prepared  in  blue  Belgian  ironware  and  bis- 
cuits are  cut  with  poor  grandfather's  sterling 
napkin  ring  (may  he  rest  easy)?  What  to  do 
about  "the  year  of  the  green  tomato"?  Why- 
relish  it!  END 


Captain's 
Table 
Quality 


No  matter  how  you  enjoy  tuna, 
you'll  like  it  even  better  when  it's 
Star-Kist,  the  captain's-table  tuna 
.  .  .  the  real  good  meat  from  the 
sea.  It's  the  prime  kind  of  tuna 
you  can  serve  like  meat  to  please 
the  captain  at  your  house.  You'll 
know  it's  Star-Kist  when  you  see 
the  fisherman  with  the  earring. 

Tuna  and  Corn  Pie 

Use  1  Family  Size  can  Star-Kist  Tuna  and  one  No.  2 
can  cream  style  corn.  Place  in  I'^-pt.  greased 
casserole,  alternating'tuna  with  corn  and  ending 
with  tuna.  Top  with  mashed  potatoes.  Decorate 
with  tomato  sections.  Bake  at  375°  for  15  min- 
utes. Serves  4  to  6. 

Chvnic  light  and  Chunk  VVfuf*  in  new  Family  Six*. 
All  ityUf  in  regular  $iz»,  ineluding  Solid  Light  and  Solid  White. 

©  19S9.    STAM.KIST    FOODS,  INC. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  FISHERMAN] 
WITH  THE  EARRING  ON  ' 

NEW  STAR-KIST  LABELS' 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


IMPORTANT  NEW 
CONTRIBUTION 

TO  FAMILY  HEALTH! 

iUwSoi  lax  luiifc- 

GERMISOL 


cleans  floors,  walis- 
^everywashable^ace 

without  rinsing 


\ 

\  \  ' 

REMOVES  GERM-LADEN  HIDDEN  DIRT 
OTHER  CLEANERS  CAN'T  REACH! 

•  Reduces  infection  threat  from  germ-ridden  surfaces 

•  Exclusive  new  ingredient  fights  bacteria  on  contact 

•  Penetrates  grease,  stubborn  dirt, 
cleans  without  scrubbing 

•  Wipes  on  anti-germ  protection  with  every  stroke 

•  Full  anti-germ  action  lasts  longer  because 
you  don't  rinse 


Ckoi^lh^&Mte/o  cjOAf — Soilax  ^^iJ^- GERMISOL 

. . .  another  famous  product  of  Economics  Laboratory,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WHEN  THE  DOCTOR 
SAYS, 

a. 


So  mysterious  a  blend  of  natural  flavors  and 
artful  seasonings,  so  savory  the  meats,  so  succulent 

the  vegetables,  you'd  never  guess,  "No  salt!" 

By  E.  H.  CULVER 


I 


f  the  day  should  come  when  your  doctor 
says  you  must  cut  down  on  salt,  don't  lose 
all  hope,  because  it  isn't  quite  so  bad  as  it 
sounds.  You  can  still  enjoy  well-seasoned 
foods  without  as  many  concessions  as  you 
first  exf>ected. 

I  have  held  your  shopping  list  down  to 
three  items  to  start  with,  as  that  isn't  the 
way  I  did  it!  In  my  state  of  addled  confu- 
sion I  gathered  in  all  the  dietary  products 
I  could  find  in  the  stores,  and  many  are 
still  on  our  shelves.  First,  buy  some  sweet 
or  unsalted  butter.  Next,  a  low-sodium 
bread— this  may  be  bought  in  health-food 
stores.  Maybe  your  regular  grocer  would 
order  it  for  you.  Third,  buy  a  salt  substi- 
tute. There  are  a  number  of  salt  substi- 
tutes to  be  found,  some  better  than  others. 
Up  until  a  few  years  ago  salt  substitutes 
could  be  purchased  only  in  drugstores. 
Now  there  are  several  brands  available  in 
most  grocery  stores.  One  company  makes 
a  seasoned  salt  substitute,  which  adds  to 
its  flavoring  value. 

Regular  canned  vegetables  are  taboo, 
but  many  canners  now  have  a  low-sodium 
diet  pack,  and  of  course  there  are  fresh 
and  frozen  ones.  But  beet  greens,  beets, 
celery,  chard,  dandelion  greens,  kale, 
Lima  beans,  frozen  peas  and  spinach  must 
be  skipped.  Most  canned  fruits  are  accept- 
able, as  are  jams  and  jellies.  But,  to  be 
blunt,  you  have  bid  a  fond  farewell  to 
most  other  canned  or  frozen  prepared 
foods  as  well  as  catchup,  chili  sauce  and 
salad  dressings  (that  are  not  on  the  special- 
diet  shelf)  that  you  may  have  leaned  on  for 
that  extra  zest  at  snacktime. 

"So  what's  left?"  you  mutter  mourn- 
fully to  yourself  at  this  stage. 

Actually,  you  are  now  at  the  stage 
known  as  rock  bottom.  There's  one  en- 
dearing quality  about  rock  bottom,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  that  you  just  can't  go  any 
deeper.  In  other  words,  the  only  way  you 
can  go  is  up! 

You'll  probably  have  a  piece  of  broiled 
steak  or  a  chop  for  your  first  diet  meal.  1 
don't  know  why,  but  it  seems  as  if  we  all 
turn  to  a  broiled  meat  upon  starting  a  new 
eating  regimen,  which  isn't  a  bad  idea  at 
any  time.  I  simply  broil  the  meat,  naked 
and  unadorned,  add  a  generous  pat  of 
sweet  butter  plus  a  dash  of  fresh-ground 
pepper,  and  serve. 

There  are  steak  fiends  who  never  want 
for  anything  more,  but  they're  certainly 
outnumbered  by  those  of  us  who  prefer 
greater  variety  to  keep  both  our  tastes  and 
our  pocketbooks  contented.  This  is  where 
the  lemon  proves  itself. 

MAGICAL  MARINADE.  In  a  small 
bowl,  put  a  teaspoon  of  dried  or  fresh 
chopped  parsley,  add  half  that  much  of 
sweet  basil  and  some  ground  pepper.  Now 


stir  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  combine 
with  olive  or  salad  oil— use  oil  to  suit  your 
particular  taste.  This  makes  a  wonderful 
marinade  for  the  cheaper  cuts  of  lamb  and 
is  also  excellent  for  beef  patties.  Meats  that 
have  a  pleasant  two-  or  three-hour  bath  in 
this  mixture  take  nicely  to  either  sauteing 
or  broiling.  As  a  confirmed  salt  lover,  I 
find  no  need  of  any  further  flavor  touches 
with  meats  cooked  this  way;  but  you  have 
salt  substitute  if  this  doesn't  suffice.  This 
basic  marinade  is  wide  open  for  experi- 
ment— I  have  tried  dry  mustard  in  it  and 
have  also  tried  out  different  herbs  and 
have  never  been  disappointed. 

LIVER  WITH  CONCESSIONS.  By  the 

way,  have  you  ever  broiled  calves'  liver? 
For  no  reason,  I  had  a  mental  quirk  about 
it  and  never  did  it  until  recently.  It  was  de- 
licious. The  secret  is  to  have  your  broiler 
scorching  hot  when  you  put  in  the  heavy- 
duty  aluminum  foil  containing  the  strips 
of  liver  and  broil  fast  on  both  sides.  If  it 
is  permissible  for  you  to  cheat  a  tiny  bit 
now  and  again,  lay  one  piece  of  bacon 
across  the  liver  before  you  broil  it,  then 
donate  the  bacon  to  some  worthy  person. 
It  almost  makes  up  for  the  bacon  and  eggs 
of  bygone  days. 

PORK-CHOP    PERFECTION.  Though 

ham  and  bacon  and  sausage  must  be  elimi- 
nated, there  is  still  roast  pork  with  its 
teammate,  fresh  applesauce.  And  how 
about  pork  chops?  There  are  many  ways 
to  cook  them,  but  I  particularly  favor  this 
casserole:  Start  chops  gently  browning  in 
a  greased  skillet  while  you  slice  cooked 
sweet  potatoes  into  a  buttered  baking  dish 
with  alternate  layers  of  applesauce  that 
has  been  lightly  baptized  with  cinnamon 
and  a  dash  of  nutmeg.  When  the  chops  are 
lusciously  tan  on  both  sides,  lay  atop  the 
potato-applesauce  layers  and  bake  slowly 
for  an  hour.  Season  with  salt  substitute 
and  a  dash  of  freshly  ground  pepper.  For 
a  change  try  crushed  pineapple  instead  of 
applesauce. 

VEAL    PAPRIKA    MY    WAY.  Sour 

cream  makes  glorious  music  when  com- 
bined with  chicken  or  veal.  For  a  slight 
variation  on  paprika  veal,  I  sometimes 
flour  the  veal  steak  without  cutting  it  into 
pieces  and  then  brown  and  proceed  as  in 
the  regular  recipe.  Paprika  and  other  herbs 
along  with  salt  substitute  do  the  season- 
ing. Remember  to  wait  until  you're  about 
to  serve  to  add  the  sour  cream  and  salt 
substitute.  Here  is  a  little  oddity  I  learned 
that  really  does  make  a  difference  in  flavor : 
rather  than  mincing  the  onion  for  this  type 
of  dish,  I  slice  it  vertically  in  the  very  thin- 
nest slices  I  can  produce.  Try  it  and  I'll 
wager  you'll  agree. 
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A  juicy  steak,  subtly  flavored  with  lemon  and  herbs,  baked  potatoes 

and  broccoli  wtlh  sour  cream— who  could  ask  for  a  more  handsome  dinner? 


POOR    MAN'S   BEEF  STROGANOFF. 

I  may  as  well  admit  I'm  the  sneaky  type 
when  it  comes  to  using  basic  recipes  and 
breaking  them  down  to  lit  my  purse  when 
it's  on  the  empty  side.  This  is  how  I  in- 
vented Poor  Man's  Beef  StroganolT:  Half 
a  pound  of  ground  beef  will  make  two  gen- 
erous portions.  I  lightly  saute  the  crum- 
bled beef  in  sweet  butter  with  a  few  of 
those  skinny  slices  of  onion  I  mentioned; 
when  the  meat  is  just  short  of  getting 
browned,  I  add  a  half  teaspoon  of  paprika 
and  a  full  teaspoon  of  Hour.  Stir  all  this 
well,  add  half  a  cup  of  sour  cream,  simmer 
on  low  heat,  with  a  few  loving  stirs,  for  a 
few  minutes.  Season  lightly  with  salt  sub- 
stitute. Serve  on  golden  toast  points. 

FRESH   FISH   LONGS   FOR  LEMON. 

Shellfish,  other  than  fresh  oysters,  whether 
fresh,  frozen  or  canned,  can  no  longer  ap- 
pear'on  your  particular  dinner  plate.  In 
our  family  we  have  always  preferred  them 
to  the  finny  type,  and  heaven  help  the  in- 
nocent guest  who  mentions  having  had  a 
scrumptious  lobster  thermidor,  or  the  like, 
for  dinner!  But  a  fresh  trout  or  a  nice  slice 
of  fresh  salmon,  halibut,  codfish,  haddock 
or  swordfish  that  has  been  sauteed  to  a 
turn,  and  served  with  drawn  butter  and 
lemon  juice,  is  nothing  to  whine  about, 
believe  me. 

See,  lemons  again.  In  most  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin  lemon  is  served 
generously  with  all  dishes,  including  soup. 
It  is  part  of  the  history  of  this  area  that 
people  turned  at  one  time  to  the  use  of 
lemons  because  of  the  high  taxes  on  salt. 

VEGETABLE  VARIETY.  Insomeways, 
vegetables  (those  the  doctor  will  let  you 
have)  present  more  of  a  challenge  than 
meats.  Using  very  little  water  in  the  cook- 
ing does  help  to  retain  flavor,  and  a  pat  of 
sweet  butter  plus  a  dash  of  lemon  juice 
give  any  and  all  green  vegetables  a  real 
zip.  Cheese  sauce  and  hollandaise  are  for- 
bidden, but  sour  cream  and  chives  do  just 
as  well  by  asparagus  and  broccoli  as  they 
ever  did  on  baked  potatoes. 

There  may  be  a  variance  of  opinion  be- 
tween Easterners  and  Westerners,  as  to 
when  salad  should  appear  with  dinner,  but 
all  will  agree  it's  a  vital  part  of  the  evening 
meal.  Now  inhale  and  let  out  a  big  sigh  of 
happiness,  for  this  is  where  the  salt  substi- 
tutes really  come  into  their  own  and  let 
you  down  not  one  smidgen !  Your  tossed 
green  salad  will  be  just  as  savory  as  it  was 
before  you  started  your  diet;  and  if  you 


happen  to  be  one  who  likes  a  bit  of  cere- 
mony in  the  production  of  a  fine  salad, 
don't  throw  away  your  chef's  cap  and 
apron  in  your  first  throes  of  anguish.  You'll 
be  workmg  over  the  old  salad  bowl  for  a 
long  time  to  come!  Don't  try  to  slip  an 
anchovy  or  a  few  sliced  olives  into  the 
salad  bowl,  because  they're  off"  limits. 

Here  is  another  salad  hint:  Waldorf 
salad  is  most  successful  via  the  sour-cream 
route— sometimes  I  add  a  little  lemon 
juice,  other  times  a  few  drops  of  vanilla. 
Either  way  it's  mighty  good. 

WHEN  EGGS  PLAY  SOLO.  When  the 
breakfast  eggs  begin  to  look  lonesome  and 
blue  for  their  old  side-kicks,  ham  and  ba- 
con, why  not  try  an  omelet?  Currant  jelly 
tucked  into  its  middle  makes  it  perfection! 
Or  just  a  whisper  of  herbs  and  fresh- 
ground  pepper  beaten  into  the  eggs  before 
cooking  offsets  the  lack  of  ham  or  bacon. 
And  never  forget  the  slathered-in-maple- 
syrup  French  toast.  Low-sodium  bread 
makes  good,  crunchy  regular  toast,  and  as 
French  toast  it  can't  be  beat. 

Though  you  can  no  longer  visit  your 
favorite  pastry  shop,  homemade  pastries 
from  which  salt  has  been  omitted  in  the 
making  are  perfectly  all  right.  However, 
simpler  desserts  would  be  easier  on  you; 
and  if  yours  is  a  weight  problem,  perhaps 
a  heart  condition,  then  it's  better  to  leave 
the  richer  goodies  to  the  youngsters. 

DESSERTS  — FOR    AND  AGAINST. 

Both  baked  and  boiled  custards  are  a  fine 
ending  for  a  meal.  And  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  a  light  and  feathery  tapioca 
cream.  Fruit  gelatin,  well  packed  with  both 
fresh  and  canned  fruits,  is  a  wonderful 
stand-by — my  husband  happens  to  like  a 
generous  bowl  of  this  for  breakfast  along 
with  buttered  toast,  which  makes  for  a 
welcome  change  on  the  day's  first  menu. 
I  also  make  applesauce  with  brown  sugar 
and  a  small  lump  of  sweet  butter. 

Your  doctor's  admonition  about  eating 
less  at  one  time  and  more  often  is  well 
worth  following.  A  cooky  and  a  large 
glass  of  juice  between  breakfast  and  lunch 
take  up  little  of  your  time,  no  matter  how 
important  it  may  be;  and  a  hot  cup  of  tea 
and  some  fragrant  cinnamon  toast  around 
four  in  the  afternoon  won't  ruin  the  day's 
accomplishment  schedule  either. 

So  why  not  relax,  adjust  your  mental 
spectacles  and  see  the  low-salt  diet  for 
what  it  really  is:  a  true  friend  with  only 
your  best  interests  in  mind! 
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Best  for  cooking,  wrapping,  freezing. 
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^^^^  many  other  special 
benefits  like  these: 


AUTOMATIC 
LINT-E-JECTOR 

Speed  Queen's  flotation 
rinse  causes  lint  and  dirt  to 
float  over  side  of  tub  and 
down  drain.  (Not  pumped 
back  into  tub.)  Kinal  rinse 
water  is  crystal  clear. 


WASH  'N'  WEAK 
SWITCH 

Just  flip  the  switch  and 
your  Speed  Queen  is  alt 
set  for  laundering  wash- 
and-wear  garments. 


ivo  big  things  to  keep  in  mind  when 
opping  for  a  new  washer  or  dryer  is 
at  every  Speed  Queen  —  regardless  of 
ice  —  is  engineered  and  built  to  (1) 
you  practical  benefits  that  really 
?an  something  in  turning  out  a  cleaner, 
liter  wash  —  and  (2)  to  give  you  me- 
anical  dependability  that  holds  up- 
ep  cost  to  a  happy  minimum.  Upkeep 
st  is  just  as  important  as  purchase 
St.  Speed  Queen  will  please  you 
bothl 

See  your  Speed  Queen  dealer 
or  for  literature  write  — 


SPEED  QUEEN 

Division  of  McGraw-Edison  Co. 

Ripon,  Wisconsin 


SOAP  SAVER 

All  water,  before  entering 
tub,  is  aerated  so  that 
soaps  or  detergents  are 
"dispersed"  faster.  This 
reduces  the  amount  of 
soap  needed. 


HINGED  TOP 

By  merely  removing  2 
screws,  top  can  be  flipped 
forward  as  shown.  All  con- 
trols are  exposed  for  easy 
access.  Not  necessary  to 
pull  washer  away  from 
wall.  Dryers  have  the 
same  hinged-top  feature. 
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THE  BLUE  LENSES 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  53 


night  the  patient  had  only  to  touch  the  bell 
and  in  a  moment  Nurse  Ansel  was  by  the  bed. 
"Can't  sleep?  I  know,  it's  wretched  for  you. 
I'll  give  you  just  two  and  a  half  grains,  and  the 
night  won't  seem  so  long." 

How  compassionate,  that  smooth  and  silken 
voice;  and  the  imagination,  making  fantasies 
through  enforced  rest  and  idleness,  pictured 
some  reality  with  Nurse  Ansel  that  was  not 
hospital :  a  holiday  abroad,  perhaps,  the  three 
of  them,  Jim  playing  golf  with  an  unspecified 
male  companion,  leaving  her,  Marda,  to  wan- 
der with  Nurse  Ansel.  All  she  did  was  fault- 
less. She  never  annoyed.  The  small  intima- 
cies of  nighttime  shared  brought  a  bond  be- 
tween nurse  and  patient  that  vanished  with  the 
day,  and  when  she  went  off  duty,  at  five  min- 
utes to  eight  in  the  morning,  she  would  whis- 
per, "Until  this  evening,"  the  very  whisper 
stimulating  an  icipation,  as  though  eight 
o'clock  that  night 
would  not  be  clock- 
ing in  but  an  assig- 
nation. 

Nurse  Ansel  un- 
derstood complaint. 
When  Marda  West 
said  wearily,  "It's 
been  such  a  long 
day,"  her  answer, 
"Has  it!"  implied 
that  for  her,  too,  the 
day  had  dragged, 
that  in  some  hostel 
she  had  tried  to  sleep 
and  failed,  that  only 
now  did  she  hope  to 
come  alive. 

It  was  with  a  spe- 
cial secret  sympathy 
she  would  announce 
the  evening  visitor, 
"Here  is  someone 
you  want  to  see,  a 
little  earlier  than 
usual,"  the  tone  sug- 
gesting that  Jim  was 
not  the  husband  of 
ten  years  but  a  trou- 
badour,  a  lover, 
someone  whose  bou- 
quet of  flowers  had 
been  plucked  in  an 
enchanted  garden 
and  now  brought  to 
a  balcony. 

"What  gorgeous 
lilies";  the  exclama- 
tion half  a  breath, 
and  half  a  sigh,  so 

that  Marda  West  imagined  exotic  dragon- 
petaled  beauties  growing  to  heaven.  Nurse 
Ansel,  a  little  priestess,  kneeling,  and  then 
shyly  the  voice  would  murmur,  "Good  eve- 
ning, Mr.  West.  Mrs.  West  is  waiting  for  you." 
She  would  hear  the  gentle  closing  of  the  door, 
the  tiptoeing  out  with  the  lilies,  and  the  almost 
soundless  return,  the  scent  of  flowers  filling  the 
room. 

It  must  have  been  during  the  fifth  week 
that  Marda  West  had  suggested,  tentatively, 
first  to  Nurse  Ansel  and  then  to  her  husband, 
that  perhaps,  on  going  home,  Nurse  Ansel 
might  go  with  them  for  the  first  week.  It  would 
chime  with  Nurse  Ansel's  own  holiday.  Just  a 
week.  Just  so  that  Marda  West  could  settle  to 
home  again. 

"Would  you  like  me  to?"  Reserve  lay  in  the 
voice,  yet  promise  too. 

"I  would.  It's  going  to  be  so  difficuh  at 
first,"  and  the  patient,  not  knowing  what  she 
meant  by  "diflRcult,"  saw  herself  as  helpless 
still,  in  spite  of  the  new  lenses,  and  needing  the 
protection  and  the  reassurance  that  up  to  the 
present  only  Nurse  Ansel  had  given  her.  "Jim, 
what  about  it?" 

His  comment  was  something  between  sur- 
prise and  indulgence.  Surprise  that  his  wife 
considered  a  nurse  a  person  in  her  own  right, 
and  indulgence  because  it  was  the  whim  of  a 
sick  woman.  At  least,  that  was  how  it  seemed 
to  Marda  West,  and  later,  when  the  evening 
visit  was  over  and  he  had  gone  home,  she  said 
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to  the  night  nurse,  "I  can't  make  out  whether 
my  husband  thought  it  a  good  idea  or  not." 

The  answer  was  quiet,  yet  reassuring,  "Don't 
worry.  Mr.  West  is  reconciled." 

But  reconciled  to  what?  The  changing  rou- 
tine? Three  people  round  the  table,  conversa- 
tion, the  unusual  status  of  a  guest  who,  devot- 
ing herself  to  her  hostess,  must  be  paid?  (The 
last  would  not  be  mentioned,  but  glossed  over 
at  the  end  of  a  week  in  an  envelope.) 

Aren't  you  feeling  excited?"  Nurse  Ansel, 
by  the  pillow,  touched  the  bandages,  and  it 
was  the  warmth  in  the  voice,  the  certainty  that 
only  a  few  hours  now  would  bring  revelation, 
which  stifled  at  last  all  lingering  doubt  of  sue- , 
cess.  The  operation  had  not  failed.  Tomorrow 
she  would  see  once  more. 

"In  a  way,  it's  like  being  bom  again.  I've 
forgotten  how  the  world  looks." 

"Such  a  wonderful 
world,"  murmured 
Nurse  Ansel,  "and 
you've  been  patient 
for  so  long." 

The  sympathetic 
hand  expressed  con- 
demnation of  all 
those  who  had  in- 
sisted upon  bandages 
through  the  waiting 
weeks ;  greater  indul- 
gence might  have 
been  granted  had 
Nurse  Ansel  herself 
been  in  command- 
and  waved  a  wand. 

"It's  queer,"  said 
Marda  West,  "to- 
morrow you  won't 
be  a  voice  to  me  any 
more.  You'll  be  a 
person." 

"Aren't  I  a  person 
now?" 

A  note  of  gentle 
teasing,  of  pretended 
reproach,  which  was 
all  part  of  the  com- 
munication between 
them  so  soothing  to 
the  patient ;  this  must 
surely,  when  sight 
came  back,  be  for- 
gone. 

"Yes,  of  course. 
But  it's  bound  to  be 
different." 

"I  don't  see  why." 
Even  knowing  she 
was  dark  and  small — for  so  Nurse  Ansel  had 
described  herself — Marda  West  must  be  pre- 
pared for  surprise  at  the  first  encounter,  the 
tilt  of  the  head,  the  slant  of  the  eyes,  or  per- 
haps some  unexpected  facial  form,  like  too 
large  a  mouth,  too  many  protruding  teeth. 

"Look,  feel"— and  not  for  the  first  time 
Nurse  Ansel  took  her  patient's  hand  and 
passed  it  over  her  own  face,  a  little  embar- 
rassing perhaps  because  it  implied  surrender, 
the  patient's  hand  a  captive,  and  Marda  West, 
withdrawing  it,  said  with  a  laugh,  '"It  doesn't 
tell  me  a  thing." 

"Sleep  then.  Tomorrow  will  come  too  soon." 
There  came  the  familiar  routine  of  the  bell  put 
within  reach,  the  last-minute  drink,  the  pill, 
and  then  the  soft  "Good  night,  Mrs.  West. 
Ring  if  you  want  me." 

"Thank  you.  Good  night." 
There  was  always  a  slight  sense  of  loss,  of 
loneliness  as  the  door  closed  and  she  went 
away,  and  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  too,  because 
there  were  other  patients  who  received  these 
same  mercies,  and  who,  in  pain,  would  also 
ring  their  bells.  When  she  awoke,  and  this 
often  happened  in  the  small  hours,  Marda 
West  would  no  longer  picture  Jim  at  home, 
lonely  on  his  pillow,  but  would  have  an  image 
of  Nurse  Ansel,  seated  perhaps  by  someone 
else's  bed,  bending  to  give  comfort,  and  this 
alone  would  make  her  reach  for  the  bell  and 
press  her  thumb  upon  it,  and  say,  when  the 
door  opened,  "Were  you  having  a  nap?" 
"I  never  sleep  on  duty." 
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She  would  be  seated,  then,  in  the  cubbyhole 
midway  along  the  passage,  perhaps  drinking 
tea,  or  entering  particulars  of  charts  into  a 
ledger.  Or  standing  beside  a  patient,  as  she 
now  stood  beside  Marda  West. 

"I  can't  find  my  handkerchief." 

"Here  it  is.  Under  your  pillow  all  the  time." 

A  pat  on  the  shoulder,  and  this  in  itself  was 
a  sort  of  delicacy.  A  few  moments  of  talk  to 
prolong  the  companionship,  and  then  she 
would  be  gone,  to  answer  other  bells  and  other 
requests. 

"Well.  We  can't  complain  of  the  weather," 
and  now  it  was  the  day  itself,  and  Nurse  Brand 
coming  in  like  the  first  breeze  of  morning,  a 
hand  on  a  barometer  set  fair.  "All  ready  for 
the  great  event?"  she  asked.  "We  must  get  a 
move  on,  and  keep  your  prettiest  nightie  to 
greet  your  husband." 

It  was  her  operation  in  reverse.  This  time  in 
the  same  room,  though,  and  not  a  stretcher, 
only  the  deft  hands  of  the  surgeon  with  Nurse 
Brand  to  help  him.  First  came  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  crepe,  the  lifting  of  the  bandages 
and  lint,  the  very  slight  prick  of  an  injection  to 
dull  feeling.  Then  he  did  something  to  her  eye- 
lids. There  was  no  pain.  Whatever  he  did  was 
cold,  like  the  slipping  of  ice  where  the  band- 
ages had  been,  yet  soothing  too. 

"Now,  don't  be  disappointed,"  he  said. 
"You  won't  know  any  difference  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Everything  will  seem  shadowed. 
Then  it  will  gradually  clear.  I  want  you  to  lie 
quietly  during  that  time." 

"I  understand.  I  won't  move." 

The  longed-for  moment  must  not  be  too 
sudden.  This  made  sense.  The  dark  lenses,  fit- 
ted inside  her  lids,  were  temporary,  for  the 
first  few  days.  Then  they  would  be  removed 
and  others  fitted. 

"How  much  shall  I  see?"  The  question 
dared  at  last. 

"Everything.  But  not  immediately  in  color. 
Just  like  wearing  simglasses  on  a  bright  day. 
Rather  pleasant." 

His  cheerful  laugh  gave  confidence,  and 
when  he  and  Nurse  Brand  had  left  the  room 
she  lay  back  again,  waiting  for  the  fog  to  clear 


and  for  that  summer  day  to  break  in  upon  her 
vision,  however  subdued,  however  softened  by 
the  lenses. 

Little  by  little,  the  mist  dissolved.  The  first 
object  was  angular,  a  wardrobe.  Then  a  chair. 
Then,  moving  her  head,  the  gradual  forming 
of  the  window's  shape,  the  vases  on  the  sill. 
The  flowers  Jim  had  brought  her.  Sounds 
from  the  street  outside  merged  with  the  shapes, 
and  what  had  seemed  sharp  before  was  now  in 
harmony.  She  thought,  /  wonder  if  I  can  cry. 
I  wonder  if  the  lenses  will  keep  back  tears,  but 
feeling  the  blessing  of  sight  restored  she  felt 
the  tears  as  well,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
one  or  two,  which  were  easily  brushed  away. 
All  was  in  focus  now.  Flowers,  the  washbasin. 
The  glass  with  the  thermometer  in  it.  Her 
dressing  gown.  Wonder  and  relief  were  so 
great  they  excluded  thought. 

They  weren't  lying  to  me,  she  thought,  it's 
happened.  It's  true. 

The  texture  of  the  blanket  covering  her,  so 
often  felt,  could  now  be  seen  as  well.  Color 
was  not  important.  The  dim  light,  caused  by 
the  blue  lenses,  enhanced  the  charm,  the  soft- 
ness of  all  she  saw.  It  seemed  to  her,  rejoicing 
in  form  and  shape,  that  color  would  never 
matter.  There  was  time  enough  for  color.  The 
blue  symmetry  of  vision  itself  was  all-impor- 
tant. To  see,  to  feel,  to  blend  the  two  together. 
It  was  indeed  rebirth,  the  discovery  of  a  world 
long  lost  to  her. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  hurry  now.  Gazing 
about  the  small  room  and  dwelling  upon  every 
aspect  of  it  was  richness,  something  to  savor. 
Hours  could  be  spent  just  looking  at  the  room 
and  feeling  it,  traveling  through  the  window  to 
the  windows  of  the  houses  opposite. 

Even  a  prisoner,  she  decided,  could  find  com- 
fort in  his  cell  if  he  had  been  blinded  first  and 
had  recovered  his  sight. 

She  heard  Nurse  Brand's  voice  outside,  and 
turned  her  head  to  watch  the  opening  door. 

"Well,  are  we  happy  once  more?" 

Smiling,  she  saw  the  figure  dressed  in  uni- 
form come  into  the  room,  bearing  a  tray,  her 
glass  of  milk  upon  it.  Yet,  incongruous,  ab- 
surd, the  head  with  the  uniformed  cap  was 


not  a  woman's  head  at  all.  The  thing  bearing 
down  upon  her  was  a  cow — a  cow  on  a 
woman's  body.  The  frilled  cap  was  perched 
upon  wide  horns.  The  eyes  were  large  and 
gentle,  but  cow's  eyes;  the  nostrils  broad  and 
humid,  and  the  way  she  stood  there,  breath- 
ing, was  the  way  a  cow  stood  placidly  in 
pasture,  taking  the  day  as  it  came,  content, 
unmoved. 

"Feeling  a  bit  strange?" 

The  laugh  was  a  woman's  laugh,  a  nurse's 
laugh.  Nurse  Brand's  laugh,  and  she  put  the 
tray  down  on  the  cupboard  beside  the  bed. 
The  patient  said  nothing.  She  shut  her  eyes, 
then  opened  them  again.  The  cow  in  the 
nurse's  uniform  was  with  her  still. 

"Confess  now,"  said  Nurse  Brand,  "you 
wouldn't  know  you  had  the  lenses  in,  except 
for  the  color." 

It  was  important  to  gain  time.  The  patient 
stretched  out  her  hand  carefully  for  the  glass 
of  milk.  She  sipped  the  milk  slowly.  The  mask 
must  be  worn  on  purpose.  Perhaps  it  was  some 
kind  of  experiment  connected  with  the  fitting 
of  the  lenses — though  how  it  was  supposed  to 
work  she  could  not  imagine.  And  it  was  surely 
taking  rather  a  risk  to  spring  such  a  surprise, 
and,  to  people  weaker  than  herself  who  might 
have  undergone  the  same  operation,  down- 
right cruel? 

"I  see  very  plainly,"  she  said  at  last.  "At 
least  I  think  I  do." 

Nurse  Brand  stood  watching  her,  with 
folded  arms.  The  broad  uniformed  figure  was 
much  as  Varda  West  had  imagined  it,  but 
that  cow's  head  tilted,  the  ridiculous  frill  of 
the  cap  perched  on  the  horns  .  .  .  where  did 
the  head  join  the  body,  if  mask  it  in  fact  was? 

"You  don't  sound  too  sure  of  yourself," 
said  Nurse  Brand.  "Don't  say  you're  disap- 
pointed after  all  we've  done  for  you." 

The  laugh  was  cheerful,  as  usual,  but  she 
should  be  chewing  grass,  the  slow  jaws  moving 
from  side  to  side. 

"I'm  sure  of  myself,"  answered  her  patient, 
"but  I'm  not  so  sure  of  you.  Is  it  a  trick?" 

"Is  what  a  trick?" 


"The  way  you  look;  your  .  .  .  face?" 

Vision  was  not  so  dimmed  by  the  blue 
lenses  that  she  could  not  distinguish  change  of 
expression.  The  cow's  jaw  distinctly  dropped. 

"Really,  Mrs.  West!"  This  time  the  laugh 
was  not  so  cordial.  Surprise  was  very  evident. 
"I'm  as  the  good  God  made  me.  I  dare  say 
He  might  have  made  a  better  job  of  it." 

The  nurse— the  cow — moved  from  the  bed- 
side toward  the  window,  drew  the  curtains 
more  sharply  back,  so  that  the  full  light  filled 
the  room.  There  was  no  visible  join  to  the 
mask,  the  head  blended  to  the  body.  Marda 
West  saw  how  the  cow,  if  she  stood  at  bay, 
would  lower  her  horns. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you,"  she  said, 

"but  it  is  just  a  little  strange.  You  see  " 

She  was  spared  explanation  because  the  door 
opened  and  the  surgeon  came  into  the  room. 
At  least  the  surgeon's  voice  was  recognizable 
as  he  called,  "Hullo!  How  goes  it?"  and  his 
figure  in  the  dark  coat  and  the  sponge-bag 
trousers  was  all  that  an  eminent  surgeon's 
should  be,  but  that  terrier's  head,  ears  pricked, 
the  inquisitive,  searching  glance,  in  a  moment 
surely  he  would  yap,  and  a  tail  wag  swiftly? 
This  time  the  patient  laughed.  The  effect  was 
ludicrous.  It  must  be  a  joke,  it  was,  it  had  to 
be;  but  why  go  to  such  expense  and  trouble, 
and  what  in  the  end  was  gained  by  the  decep- 
tion? She  checked  her  laugh  abruptly  as  she 
saw  the  terrier  turn  to  the  cow,  the  two  com- 
municate with  each  other  soundlessly.  Then 
the  cow  shrugged  its  too  ample  shoulders. 

"Mrs.  West  thinks  us  a  bit  of  a  joke."  The 
nurse's  voice  was  not  over-pleased. 

"I'm  all  for  that,"  said  the  surgeon.  "It 
would  never  do  if  she  took  a  dislike  to  us, 
would  it?"  Then  he  came  and  put  out  his  hand 
to  his  patient,  and  bent  close  to  observe  her 
eyes.  She  lay  very  still.  He  wore  no  mask  either. 
None,  at  least,  that  she  could  distinguish.  The 
ears  were  pricked,  the  sharp  nose  questing. 
He  was  even  marked,  one  ear  black,  the  other 
white.  She  could  picture  him  at  the  entrance 
to  a  fox's  lair,  sniffing,  then,  quick  on  the 
scent,  scuffing  down  the  tunnel,  intent  upon 
the  job  for  which  he  was  trained. 
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"Your  name  ought  to  be  Jack  Russell,"  she 
said  aloud. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

He  had  straightened  himself,  but  still  stood 
beside  the  bed,  and  the  bright  eye  had  a 
penetrating  quality,  one  ear  cocked. 

"I  mean" — Marda  West  searched  for 
words — "the  name  seems  to  suit  you  better 
than  your  own." 

She  felt  confused.  Dr.  Edmund  Greaves, 
with  all  the  letters  after  him  on  the  plate  in 
Harley  Street,  what  must  he  think  of  her?  "I 
know  a  James  Russell,"  he  said  to  her,  "but 
he's  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  and  breaks  your 
bones.  Do  you  feel  I've  done  that  to  you?" 


His  voice  was  brisk,  but  he  sounded  a  little 
surprised,  as  Nurse  Brand  had  done.  The 
gratitude  which  was  owed  to  their  skill  was 
not  forthcoming. 

"No.  No,  indeed,"  said  the  patient  hastily, 
"nothing  is  broken  at  all,  I'm  in  no  pain.  I  see 
clearly.  Almost  too  clearly,  in  fact." 

"That's  as  it  should  be,"  he  said,  and  the 
laugh  that  followed  resembled  a  sharp  bark. 

"Well,  nurse,"  he  went  on,  "the  patient  can 
do  everything  within  reason  except  remove  the 
lenses.  You've  warned  her,  I  suppose." 

"I  was  about  to,  sir,  when  you  came  in." 

Doctor  Greaves  turned  his  pointed  terrier 
nose  to  Marda  West. 


"I'll  be  in  on  Thursday,"  he  said,  "to 
change  the  lenses.  In  the  meantime,  it's  just  a 
question  of  washing  out  the  eyes  with  a  solu- 
tion three  times  a  day.  They'll  do  it  for  you. 
Don't  touch  them  yourself.  And  above  all, 
don't  fiddle  with  the  lenses.  A  patient  did  that 
once  and  lost  his  sight.  He  never  recovered  it." 

//  you  tried  that,  the  terrier  seemed  to  say, 
you  would  get  what  you  deserved.  Better  not 
make  the  attempt.  My  teeth  are  sharp. 

"\  understand,"  said  the  patient  slowly.  But 
her  chance  had  gone.  She  could  not  now  de- 
mand an  explanation.  Instinct  warned  her  that 
he  would  not  understand.  The  terrier  was  say- 
ing something  to  the  cow.  Giving  instructions. 
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Such  a  sharp  staccato  sentence,  and  the  foolish 
head  nodded  in  answer.  Surely  on  a  hot  day 
the  flies  would  bother  her,  or  would  the  frilled 
cap  keep  insects  away? 

As  they  moved  to  the  door  the  patient  made 
a  last  attempt. 

"Will  the  permanent  lenses,"  she  asked, 
"be  the  same  as  these?" 

"Exactly  the  same,"  yapped  the  surgeon, 
"except  that  they  won't  be  tinted.  You'll  see 
the  natural  color.  Until  Thursday,  then." 

He  was  gone,  and  the  nurse  with  him.  She 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  outside  the 
door.  What  happened  now?  If  it  was  really 
some  kind  of  test,  did  they  remove  their  masks 
instantly?  It  seemed  to  Marda  West  of  im- 
mense importance  that  she  should  find  this 
out.  The  trick  was  not  truly  fair.  It  was  a  mis- 
use of  confidence. 

She  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  the 
door.  She  could  hear  the  surgeon  say,  "One 
and  a  half  grains.  She's  a  little  overwrought. 
It's  the  reaction,  of  course." 

Bravely  she  flung  open  the  door.  They  were 
standing  there  in  the  passage,  wearing  the 
masks  still.  They  turned  to  look  at  her,  and 
the  sharp  bright  eyes  of  the  terrier,  the  deep 
eyes  of  the  cow.  both  held  reproach,  as  though 
the  patient,  by  confronting  them,  had  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  etiquette. 

"Do  you  want  anything,  Mrs.  West?"  asked 
Nurse  Brand. 

Marda  West  stared  beyond  them  down  the 
corridor.  The  whole  floor  was  in  on  the  de- 
ception. A  maid,  carrying  dustpan  and  brush, 
coming  from  the  room  next  door,  had  a  wea- 
sel's head  upon  her  small  body,  and  the  nurse 
advancing  from  the  other  side  was  a  little 
prancing  kitten,  her  cap  coquettish  on  her., 
furry  curls,  the  doctor  beside  her  a  proud  lion. 
Even  the  porter,  arriving  at  that  moment  in. 
the  lift  opposite,  carried  a  boar's  head  upon 
his  shoulders.  He  lifted  out  luggage,  uttering 
a  boar's  heavy  grunt.  The  first  sharp  prick  of 
fear  came  to  Marda  West.  How  could  they 
ha\e  known  she  would  open  the  door  at  that 
minute?  How  could  they  have  arranged  to 
walk  down  the  corridor  wearing  masks,  the 
other  nurse,  the  other  doctor,  and  the  maid 
come  out  of  the  room  next  door,  and  the 
porter  come  up  in  the  lift?  Something  of  her 
fear  must  have  shown  in  her  face,  for  Nurse 
Brand,  the  cow,  took  hold  of  her  and  led  her 
back  into  her  room.  "Are  you  feeling  all 
right,  Mrs.  West?"  she  asked  anxiously.  Marda 
West  climbed  slowly  into  bed.  If  it  was  con- 
spiracy, what  was  it  pll  for?  Were  the  other 
patients  to  be  deceived  as  well? 

"I'm  rather  tired,"  she  said.  "I'd  like  to 
sleep." 

"That's  right,"  said  Nurse  Brand,  "you  got 
a  wee  bit  excited."  She  was  mixing  something 
in  the  medicine  glass,  and  this  time,  as  Marda 
West  took  the  glass,  her  hand  trembled.  Could 
a  cow  see  clearly  how  to  mix  medicine?  Sup- 
posing she  made  a  mistake? 

"What  are  you  giving  me?"  she  asked. 

"A  sedative,"  answered  the  cow. 

Buttercups  and  daisies.  Lush  green  grass. 
Imagination  was  strong  enough  to  taste  all 
three  in  the  mixture.  The  patient  shuddered. 
She  lay  down  on  her  pillow,  and  Nurse  Brand 
drew  the  curtains  close. 

"Now  just  relax,"  she  said,  "and  when  you 
wake  up  you'll  feel  so  much  better."  The 
heavy  head  stretched  forward — in  a  moment 
it  would  surely  open  its  jaws  and  moo.  The 
sedative  acted  swiftly.  Already  a  drowsy  sen- 
sation filled  the  patient's  limbs. 

Soon  peaceful  darkness  came,  but  she 
awoke,  not  to  the  sanity  she  had  hoped  but  to 
lunch  brought  in  by  the  kitten.  Nurse  Brand 
was  off  duty. 

"How  long  must  it  go  on  for?"  asked 
Marda  West.  She  had  resigned  herself  to  the 
trick.  A  dreamless  sleep  had  restored  energy, 
and  some  measure  of  confidence.  If  it  was 
somehow  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  her 
eyes,  or  even  if  they  did  it  for  some  un- 
fathomable reason  of  their  own,  it  was  their 
business. 

"How  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  West?"  asked  the 
kitten,  smiling.  Such  a  flighty  little  thing,  with  I 
its  pursed-up  mouth,  and  even  as  it  spoke  it 
put  a  hand  to  its  cap. 

"This  test  on  my  eyes,"  said  the  patient, 
uncovering  the  boiled  chicken  on  her  plate. 
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"I  don't  see  the  point  of  it.  Making  yourselves 
such  guys.  What  is  the  object?" 

The  kitten,  serious— if  a  kitten  could  be 
serious— continued  to  stare  at  her.  "I'm  sorry, 
Mrs.  West,"  she  said,  "1  don't  follow  you. 
Did  you  tell  Nurse  Brand  you  couldn't  see 
properly  yet?" 

"It's  not  that  I  can't  see,"  replied  Marda 
West.  "I  see  perfectly  well.  The  chair  is  a 
chair.  The  table  is  a  table.  I'm  about  to  eat 
boiled  chicken.  But  why  do  you  look  like  a 
kitten,  and  a  tabby  kitten  at  that?" 

Perhaps  she  sounded  ungracious.  It  was 
hard  to  keep  her  voice  steady.  The  nurse — 
Marda  West  remembered  the  voice,  it  was 
Nurse  Sweeting,  and  the  name  suited  her — 
drew  back  from  the  trolley  table. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "if  I  don't  come  up 
to  scratch.  I've  never  been  called  a  cat  be- 
fore." 

"Scratch"  was  good.  The  claws  were  out 
already.  She  might  purr  to  the  lion  in  the 
corridor,  but  she  was  not  going  to  purr  to 
Marda  West. 

"I'm  not  making  it  up,"  said  the  patient, 
"I  see  what  I  see.  You  are  a  cat  if  you  like,  and 
Nurse  Brand's  a  cow." 

This  time  the  insult  must  sound  deliberate. 
Nurse  Sweeting  had  tine  whiskers  to  her 
mouth.  The  whiskers  bristled. 

"If  you  please,  Mrs.  West,"  she  said,  "will 
you  cat  your  chicken,  and  ring  the  bell  when 
you  are  ready  for  the  next  course." 

She  stalked  from  the  room,  and  if  she  had 
a  tail,  thought  Marda  West,  it  would  not  be 
wagging,  like  Doctor  Greaves',  but  twitching 
angrily. 

The  lecret  of  happy  marriage  is 
simple:  just  Iceep  on  being  as  polite 
to  each  other  as  you  are  to  your 
best  friends.  ROBERT  quillen 


No,  they  could  not  be  wearing  masks.  The 
kitten's  surprise  and  resentment  had  been  too 
genuine  and  the  staff  of  the  hospital  could  not 
possibly  put  on  such  an  act  for  one  patient, 
for  Marda  West  alone.  The  expense  would  be 
too  great.  The  fault  must  lie  in  the  lenses,  then. 
The  lenses  by  their  very  nature,  by  some  qual- 
ity beyond  the  layman's  understanding,  must 
transform  the  person  who  was  seen  through 
them. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  her;  and  pushing 
the  trolley  table  aside,  she  climbed  out  of  bed, 
and  went  over  to  the  dressing  table.  Her  own 
face  stared  back  at  her  from  the  looking  glass. 
The  dark  lenses  concealed  the  eyes,  but  the 
face  was  at  least  her  own. 

Thank  heaven  for  that,  she  said  to  herself, 
but  it  swung  her  back  to  thoughts  of  trickery. 
That  her  own  face  showld  seem  unchanged 
through  the  lenses  suggested  a  plot,  and  that 
her  first  idea  of  masks  had  been  the  right  one. 
But  why?  What  did  they  gain  by  it?  Could 
there  be  conspiracy  among  them  to  drive  her 
mad?  She  dismissed  the  idea  at  once,  it  was 
too  fanciful.  This  was  a  reputable  London 
nursing  home  and  the  staff  well  known.  The 
surgeon  had  operated  on  royalty.  Besides,  if 
they  wanted  to  send  her  mad,  or  kill  her  even, 
it  would  be  simple  enough  w  ith  drugs.  Or  with 
anesthetic.  They  could  have  given  her  too 
much  anesthetic  during  the  operation,  and 
just  let  her  die.  No  one  would  take  the  round- 
about way  of  dressing  up  staff  and  doctors  in 
'  animals'  masks. 

'  She  would  try  one  further  proof.  She  stood 
by  the  window,  the  curtain  concealing  her,  and 
I  watched  for  passers-by.  For  the  moment  there 
I  was  no  one  in  the  street.  It  was  the  lunch  hour, 
land  traffic  was  slack.  Then,  at  the  far  end  of 
■  the  street,  a  taxi  crossed  too  far  away  for  her 
I  to  see  the  driver's  head.  She  waited.  The  porter 
icame  out  from  the  nursing  home,  and  stood 
Bon  the  steps,  looking  up  and  down.  His  boar's 
■head  was  clearly  visible.  He  did  not  count, 
■though.  He  could  be  part  of  the  plot.  A  van 
■drew  near,  but  she  could  not  see  the  driver  .  .  . 
lyes,  though,  he  slowed  by  the  nursing  home, 
Bind  as  he  craned  from  his  seat  she  saw  the 
Bquat  frog's  head,  the  bulging  eyes. 


Sick  at  heart,  she  left  the  window,  and 
climbed  back  into  bed.  She  had  no  further  ap- 
petite, and  pushed  away  her  plate,  the  rest  of 
the  chicken  untasted.  She  did  not  ring  her  bell, 
and  after  a  while  the  door  opened.  It  was  not 
the  kitten.  It  was  the  little  maid  with  the 
weasel's  head. 

"Will  you  have  plum  tart  or  ice  cream, 
madam?"  she  asked. 

Marda  West,  her  eyes  half  closed,  shook 
her  head. 

The  weasel,  shyly  edging  forward  to  take 
the  tray,  said,  "Cheese,  then,  and  coffee?" 

The  head  joined  the  neck  without  any  fas- 
tening. It  could  not  be  a  mask  unless  some 


designer,  some  genius  had  invented  masks  that 
merged  with  the  body,  blending  fabric  to  skin. 

"Coffee  only,"  said  Marda  West. 

The  weasel  vanished. 

Another  knock  on  the  door,  and  the  kitten 
was  back  again,  her  back  arched,  her  fluff  fly- 
ing. She  plunked  the  coffee  down  without  a 
word,  and  Marda  West,  irritated — for  surely 
if  anyone  was  to  show  annoyance  it  should 
be  herself — said  sharply,  "Shall  I  pour  you 
some  milk  in  the  saucer?" 

The  kitten  turned.  "A  joke's  a  joke,  Mrs. 
West,"  she  said,  "and  I  can  take  a  laugh  with 
anyone.  But  I  can't  stick  rudeness." 

"Miaow,"  said  Marda  West. 


The  kitten  left  the  room.  No  one,  not  even 
the  weasel,  came  to  remove  the  coffee.  The 
patient  was  in  disgrace.  She  did  not  care.  If  the 
staff  of  the  nursing  home  thought  they  could 
win  this  battle,  they  were  mistaken.  She  went 
to  the  window  again.  An  elderly  cod,  leaning 
on  two  sticks,  was  being  helped  into  a  waiting 
car  by  the  boar-headed  porter.  It  could  not  be 
a  plot.  They  could  not  know  she  was  watching 
them. 

Marda  went  to  the  telephone,  and  asked 
the  exchange  to  put  her  through  to  her  hus- 
band's office.  She  remembered  a  moment 
afterward  that  he  would  still  be  at  lunch. 
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Introduced  by  McCalVs 


The  Miracle  Diet 
you  sliake  up  and  drink 

Safe,  fast,  nutritious . . .  all  you  need  are  eggs,  orange  juice,  skim  milk  and  Wesson  Oil! 


The  good  news  in  the  Miracle  Diet  is  the  good  foods 
it  gives  you  wholesome  foods  you  shake  together  in 
minutes  in  a  tasty,  frothy  "eggnog."  The  result — a 
diet  so  nutritionally  sound  you  can  live  on  it  for  weeks, 
according  to  McCall's,  whose  editors  consulted  one  of 
America's  most  eminent  nutritionists. 

DIET  DIRECTIONS  USING  WESSON  OIL 

This  is  a  diet  you  shake  up  and  drink  in  a  six-ounce 
glass,  seven  times  a  day.  Once  at  each  mealtime, 
once  in  mid-morning,  early  afternoon,  late  after- 
noon and  before  you  go  to  bed. 

Our  recipe  below  v\^ill  make  a  one-day  supply: 

3  tablespoons  Wesson  Oil 
V2  cup  orange  juice 
5  cups  skim  milk,  or 

reconstituted  dry  skim  milk 
3  eggs 

Beat  eggs  well;  beat  in  other  ingredients.  Refrigerate 
in  covered  jar.  Before  serving,  shake  vigorously. 

With  the  Miracle  Diet  you  drink  daily  protein  equiv- 
alent to  the  protein  in  four  large  haniliurgers  or  two 
large  porterhouse  steaks. 

Why  Vegetable  Oil  is  Making  Nutrition  News 

More  and  more  you  see  vegetable  oil  recommended  not 
only  in  reducing  diets,  hut  as  a  preferred,  basic  fat  for 
good  family  nutrition.  There  is  good  reason  why.  Many 
authorities  today  agree  that  as  much  as  one-half  of  our 
daily  fat  intake  should  come  from  certain  vegetable 
pils. 

The  reason,  in  one  word,  is  that  vegetable  oils,  such 
as  Wesson  Oil,  are  highly  "unsaturated." 

Less  desirable  are  the  "saturated"  fats — those  made 
from  animal  products  and  hydrogenated  (solid) 
shortenings,  whether  made  from  animal  or  vegetable 
materials. 

The  preference  for  vegetable  oils  is  based  on  research 
which  shows  that  the  "unsaturated"  fats,  high  in 
linoleates,  reduce  cholesterol*  in  the  blood.  Under  the 
same  controlled  conditions,  "saturated"  fats  (low  in 
linoleates)  do  not  reduce  cholesterol  in  the  blood,  and 
may  increase  it. 

Wesson  Oil  is  the  most  highly  refined  vegetable  oil 
you  can  buy.  It  is  unsaturated,  high  in  linoleates, 
contains  no  cholesterol,  and  is  not  hydrogenated  (as  are 
solid  shortenings) . 

*High  cholesterol  levels  are  often  associated  with  atherosclerosis. 


Wesson 
Oil 


.    for  Frying 
"3king  and  Sala* 


FOR  FREE  REPRINT  of  the  McCall's  article,  with  maintenance 
diet  menus  as  published  in  the  April  issue,  and  booklet  pre- 
senting latest  "Facts  and  Theories  About  Fats  and  Oils  in  the 
Diet,"  write  Wesson  Oil,  Box  1266.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Questions  and  Answers  — If  You're  Thinking  of  Dieting 

Should  you  get  your  doctor's  OK  to  reduce?  Absolutely,  yes.  The  best  answer  to 
weight  control  over  a  long  period  of  time  is  proper  eating  habits.  Before  you  go  on  the 
Miracle  Diet,  or  any  other,  be  sure  to  check  with  your  own  doctor. 

How  much  weight  can  you  expect  to  lose?  This  depends,  of  course,  on  the  individual. 
McCall's  "guinea  pigs"  who  followed  the  Miracle  Diet  averaged  a  weight  loss  of  14)^ 
pounds  in  28  days — and  came  through  the  test  feeling  "fit  as  a  hddle." 

How  long  should  you  continue  the  Miracle  Diet?  McCall's  recommends  the  diet  for  one 

month,  to  be  followed  by  a  maintenance  diet  for  one  or  two  months,  after  which  you  may 
return  to  the  Miracle  Diet  for  another  period  up  to  28  days.  See  article  for  details. 
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Nevertheless,  she  got  the  number,  and  as  luck 
had  it  he  was  still  there. 

"Jim — Jim,  darling." 

"Yes?" 

The  relief  to  hear  the  loved  familiar  voice. 
She  lay  back  on  the  bed,  the  receiver  to  her 
ear.  "Darling,  when  can  you  get  here?" 

"Not  before  this  evening,  I'm  afraid.  It's 
one  hectic  day,  one  thing  after  another.  Well, 
how  did  it  go?  Is  everything  O.K.?" 

"Not  exactly."' 

"What  do  you  mean?  Can't  you  see? 
Greaves  hasn't  bungled  it,  has  he?" 

How  was  she  to  explain  what  had  happened 
to  her?  It  sounded  so  foolish  over  the  tele- 
phone. 

"Yes,  I  can  see.  I  can  see  perfectly.  It's  just 
that — that  all  the  nurses  look  like  animals. 
And  Greaves  too.  He's  a  fox  terrier.  One  of 
those  little  Jack  Russells  they  put  down  the 
foxes'  holes." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?"  He 
was  saying  something  to  his  secretary  at  the 
same  time,  something  about  another  appoint- 
ment, and  she  knew  from  the  tone  of  his  voice 
that  he  was  busy,  very  busy,  and  she  had 
chosen  the  worst  time  to  ring  him  up.  "What 
do  you  mean  about  Jack  Russell?"  he  re- 
peated. Marda  West  knew  it  was  no  use.  She 
must  wait  until  he  came.  When  he  came  she 
would  try  to  explain  everything,  and  he  would 
be  able  to  find  out  for  himself  what  lay  be- 
hind it. 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  she  said.  "I'll  tell  you 
later." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  told  her,  "but  I  really  am  in 
a  tearing  hurry.  If  the  lenses  don't  help  you, 
tell  somebody.  Tell  the  nurses,  the  matron." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "yes." 

Then  she  rang  off.  She  put  down  the  tele- 
phone. She  picked  up  a  magazine,  one  left  be- 
hind sometime  or  other  by  Jim  himself,  she 
supposed.  She  was  glad  to  find  that  reading 
did  not  hurt  her  eyes,  nor  did  the  blue  lenses 
make  any  difference,  for  the  photographs  of 
men  and  women  looked  normal,  as  they  al- 
ways had  done.  Wedding  groups,  social  oc- 
casions, debutantes,  all  were  as  usual.  It  was 
only  here,  in  the  nursing  home  itself  and  in  the 
street  outside,  that  they  were  different. 

It  was  much  later  in  the  afternoon  when 
matron  called  in  to  have  a  word  with  her.  She 
knew  it  was  matron  because  of  her  clothes. 
But  inevitably  now,  without  surprise,  she  ob- 
served the  sheep's  head. 

"1  hope  you're  quite  comfortable,  Mrs. 
West?" 

A  note  of  gentle  inquiry  in  the  voice.  A  sus- 
picion of  a  baa? 
"Yes,  thank  you." 

Marda  West  spoke  guardedly.  It  would  not 
do  to  ruffle  the  matron.  Even  if  the  whole 


affair  was  some  gigantic  plot,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  irritate  her. 

"The  lenses  fit  well?" 

"Very  well." 

"I'm  so  glad.  It  was  a  nasty  operation,  and 
you've  stood  the  period  of  waiting  so  very 
well." 

That's  it,  thought  the  patient.  Butter  trie  up. 
Part  of  the  game,  no  doubt. 

"Only  a  few  days.  Doctor  Greaves  said,  and 
then  you  will  have  them  altered,  and  the 
permanent  ones  fitted." 

"Yes,  so  he  said." 

"It's  rather  disappointing  not  to  observe 
color,  isn't  it?" 

"As  things  are,  it's  a  relief." 

The  retort  slipped  out  before  she  could 
check  herself.  The  matron  smoothed  her  dress. 
And  if  you  only  knew,  thought  the  patient, 
what  you  look  like,  with  that  tape  under  your 
.sheep' X  chin,  you  would  understand  what  I  mean. 

"Mrs.  West" — the  matron  seemed  uncom- 
fortable, and  turned  her  sheep's  head  away 
from  the  woman  in  the  bed — "Mrs.  West,  I 
hope  you  won't  mind  what  I'm  going  to  say, 
but  our  nurses  do  a  fine  job  here,  and  we  are 
all  very  proud  of  them.  They  work  long  hours 
as  you  know,  and  it  is  not  really  very  kind  to 
mock  them,  although  1  am  sure  you  intended 
it  for  fun."  Baa  .  .  .  haa  .  .  .  bleat  away.  Marda 
West  tightened  her  lips. 

"Is  it  because  I  called  Nurse  Sweeting  a 
kitten?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  called  her,  Mrs. 
West,  but  she  was  quite  distressed.  She  came 
to  me  in  the  office  nearly  crying." 

Spitting,  you  mean.  Spitting  and  .scratching. 
Those  capable  little  hands  are  really  claws. 

"It  won't  happen  again." 

She  was  determined  not  to  say  more.  It  was 
not  her  fault.  She  had  not  asked  for  lenses  that 
deformed.  For  trickery.  For  make-believe. 

"It  must  come  very  expensive,"  she  added, 
"to  run  a  nursing  home  like  this." 

"It  is,"  said  the  matron— said  the  sheep. 
"It  can  only  be  done  because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  staff,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  our 
patients." 

The  remark  was  intended  to  strike  home. 
Even  a  sheep  can  turn. 

"Matron,"  said  Marda  West,  "don't  let's 
fence  with  each  other.  What  is  the  object  of  it 
all?" 

"The  object  of  what,  Mrs.  West?" 

"This  tomfoolery,  this  dressing  up."  There, 
she  had  said  it.  To  enforce  her  argument,  she 
pointed  at  the  matron's  cap.  "Why  pick  on 
that  particular  disguise?  It's  not  even  funny." 

There  was  silence.  The  matron,  who  had 
made  as  if  to  sit  down  to  continue  her  chat, 
changed  her  mind.  She  moved  slowly  to  the 
door.  "We  who  were  trained  at  St.  Hilda's  are 
proud  of  our  badge,"  she  said.  "I  hope,  when 
you  leave  us  in  a  few  days,  Mrs.  West,  you 


"You  might  say  it's  tlie  honor  system  with  teeth  in  It." 


will  look  back  on  us  with  greater  tolerance 
than  you  appear  to  have  now."  She  left  the 
room.  Marda  West  picked  up  the  magazine 
she  had  thrown  down,  but  the  matter  was  dull. 
She  closed  her  eyes.  She  opened  them  again. 
She  closed  them  once  more.  If  the  chair  had 
become  a  mushroom,  the  table  a  haystack, 
then  blame  could  be  put  upon  the  lenses.  Why 
was  it  only  people  that  had  changed?  What 
was  so  wrong  with  people?  She  kept  her  eyes 
shut  when  her  tea  was  brought  her,  and  when 
the  voice  said  pleasantly,  "Some  flowers  for 
you,  Mrs.  West,"  she  did  not  even  open  them, 
but  waited  for  the  owner  of  the  voice  to  leave 
the  room.  The  flowers  were  carnations.  The 
card  was  Jim's.  And  the  message  on  it  said, 
"Cheer  up.  We're  not  as  bad  as  we  seem." 

She  smiled,  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
flowers.  Nothing  false  about  them.  Nothing 
strange  about  the  scent.  Carnations  were  car- 
nations, fragrant,  graceful.  Even  the  nurse  on 
duty  who  came  to  put  them  in  water  could  not 
irritate  her  with  her  pony's  head.  After  all,  it 
was  a  trim  little  pony,  with  a  white  star  on  its 
forehead.  It  would  do  well  in  the  ring.  "Thank 
you,"  smiled  Marda  West. 

The  curious  day  dragged  on,  and  she  waited 
restlessly  for  eight  o'clock.  She  washed,  and 
changed  her  nightgown,  and  did  her  hair.  She 
drew  her  own  curtains,  and  switched  on  the 
bedside  lamp.  A  strange  feeling  of  nervous- 
ness had  come  upon  her.  She  realized,  so 
strange  had  been  the  day,  that  she  had  not 
once  thought  about  Nurse  Ansel.  Dear,  com- 
forting, bewitching  Nurse  Ansel.  Nurse  Ansel, 
who  was  due  to  come  on  duty  at  eight.  Was 
she  also  in  the  conspiracy?  If  she  was,  then 
Marda  West  would  have  a  showdown.  Nurse 
Ansel  would  never  lie.  She  would  go  up  to  her, 
and  put  her  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  take 
the  mask  in  her  two  hands  and  say  to  her, 
"There.  Now,  take  it  off.  You  won't  deceive 
me."  But  if  it  was  the  lenses,  if  all  the  time  it 
was  the  lenses  that  were  at  fault,  how  was  she 
to  explain  it? 

She  was  sitting  at  the  dressing  table  put- 
ting some  cream  on  her  face,  and  the  door 
must  have  opened  without  her  being  aware, 
but  she  heard  the  well-known  voice,  the  soft 
beguiling  voice,  and  it  said  to  her,  "I  nearly 
came  before.  I  didn't  dare.  You  would  have 
thought  me  foolish."  It  slid  slowly  into  view, 
the  long  snake's  head,  the  twisting  neck,  the 
pointed  barbed  tongue  swiftly  thrusting  and 
as  swiftly  withdrawn,  it  came  into  view  over 
her  shoulder,  in  the  looking  glass.  Marda 
West  did  not  move.  Only  her  hand,  mechan- 
ically, continued  to  cream  her  cheek.  The 
snake  was  not  motionless.  It  turned  and  twisted 
all  the  time,  as  though  examining  the  pots  of 
cream,  the  scent,  the  powder. 

"How  does  it  feel  to  see  yourself  again?" 

Nurse  Ansel's  voice  emerging  from  the  head 
seemed  all  the  more  grotesque  and  horrible, 
and  the  very  fact  that  as  she  spoke  the  darting 
tongue  spoke,  too,  paralyzed  action.  Marda 
West  felt  sickness  rise  in  her  stomach,  choking 
her,  and  suddenly  physical  reaction  proved  too 
strong,  she  turned  away,  but  as  she  did  so  the 
steady  hands  of  Nurse  Ansel  gripped  her,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  to  her  bed,  she  was 
lying  down,  eyes  closed,  the  nausea  passing. 

"Poor  dear,  what  have  they  been  giving 
you?  Was  it  the  sedative?  I  saw  it  on  your 
chart,"  and  the  gentle  voice,  so  soothing  and 
so  calm,  could  belong  only  to  one  who  under- 
stood. The  patient  did  not  open  her  eyes.  She 
did  not  dare.  She  lay  there  on  the  bed,  waiting. 

"It's  been  too  much  for  you,"  said  the  voice. 
"They  should  have  kept  you  so  quiet,  the  first 
day.  Did  you  have  visitors?" 

"No." 

"Nevertheless,  you  should  have  rested.  You 
look  really  pale.  We  can't  have  Mr.  West  see- 
ing you  like  this.  I've  half  a  mind  to  telephone 
him  to  stay  away." 

"No  .  .  .  please,  I  want  to  see  him,  I  must 
see  him." 

Fear  made  her  open  her  eyes,  but  directly 
she  did  so  the  sickness  gripped  her  again,  for 
the  snake's  head,  longer  than  before,  was 
twisting  out  of  its  nurse's  collar,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  saw  the  hooded  eye,  a  pin's  head, 
hidden.  She  put  her  hand  over  her  mouth  to 
stifle  her  cry.  A  sound  came  from  Nurse  Ansel, 
expressing  disquiet. 
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What's  a  good 
family 

vacation  spot? 

A  typical 
question  from 
the  mailhag 
of  Mary  Gordon, 
TWA  Travel  Advisor 

Holiday  ahead?  Here's  the  answer  to  a 
question  which  may  be  on  your  mind. 

You  and  your  family  should  con- 
side  r  the  historic  sights  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  the  big-city  excitement  of 
New  Yoric.  You  may  want  to  explore 
the  magical  kingdom  of  Disneyland. 
Perhaps  you're  dreaming  of  touring 
the  scenic  Southwest ...  or  of  bask- 
ing on  the  breeze-swept  beaches  of 
Florida  or  California. 

Whatever  your  destination,  you'll 
have  more  time  to  play  if  you  go  on 
TWA !  You'll  save  with  thrifty  TWA 
Sky  Club  Coach  accommodations  or 
economical  Family  Fares.  Enjoy  the 
many  in-llight  services  that  make 
TWA  the  favorite  family  airline. 

May  1  suggest  that  you  make  early 
reservations?  Call  your  travel  agent 
or  nearest  TWA  office  now.  And  for 
helpful  travel  tips,  mail  the  coupon! 
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FLY  TWA 
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When  your  Naturalists  act  "natural— stand  fast! 

New  SIMON IZ  FLOOR  WAX  is  CHILDPROOF! 


Its  Childproof!  Really  childproof,  50  — 

Let  nothing  you  dismay  ' 
Corne  floods,  come  froq^-come  fishes  -flopping- 

This  shine  is  on  to  stay ! 

We  don't  exaggerate, Mother  This  is  the  one  shine 
the  kids  cant  unshine  because  there's  vinN/j  m  it'  Spills 
don't  Spot  it.  Scuffinq  doesn't  spoil  it.  Dirt  doesn't  qnnd  in. 

It's  a  bright  shine.  A  tough  shine.  An  easy  to  wipe 
up  shine.  And  SO  easy  to  apply.  Klo  ruhbinq-New 
Si nnoniz®  Floor  Wa/  polishes  itself. 

CH ILDPROOF  because  there's  VINYL  in  it ! 
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"Something  has  turned  you  very  sick,"  she 
said.  "It  can't  be  the  sedative.  You've  often 
had  it  before.  What  was  the  dinner  this  eve- 
ning?" 

"Steamed  fish.  I  wasn't  hungry." 
"I  wonder  if  it  was  fresh.  I'll  see  if  anyone 
has  complained.  Meanwhile  lie  still,  dear,  and 
^  don't  upset  yourself." 

The  door  quietly  opened  and  closed  again, 
and  Marda  West,  disobeying  instruction, 
slipped  from  her  bed  and  seized  the  first 
weapon  to  hand;  her  nail  scissors,  then  re- 
turned to  her  bed  again,  her  heart  beating  fast, 
the  scissors  concealed  beneath  the  sheet.  Re- 
vulsion had  been  too  great.  She  must  defend 
herself,  should  the  snake  approach  her.  Now 
she  was  certain  that  what  was  happening  was 
real,  was  true.  Some  evil  force  encompassed 
the  nursing  home  and  its  inhabitants:  the 
matron,  the  nurses,  the  visiting  doctors,  her 
surgeon— they  were  all  caught  up  in  it,  they 
were  all  partners  in  some  gigantic  crime,  the 
purpose  of  which  could  not  be  understood. 
Here,  in  Upper  Watling  Street,  the  malevolent 
plot  was  in  process  of  being  hatched,  and  she, 
Marda  West,  was  one  of  the  pawns,  in  some 
way  they  were  to  use  her  as  an  instrument. 

One  thing  was  very  certain.  She  must  not 
let  them  know  that  she  suspected  them.  She 
must  try  to  behave  with  Nurse  Ansel  as  she 
had  done  hitherto.  One  slip,  and  she  was  lost. 
She  must  pretend  to  be  better.  If  she  let  sick- 
ness overcome  her.  Nurse  Ansel  might  bend 
over  her  with  that  snake's  head,  that  darting 
tongue.  The  door  opened,  and  she  was  back. 
Marda  West  clenched  her  hands  under  the 
sheet.  Then  she  forced  a  smile. 

"What  a  nuisance  I  am,"  she  said.  "I  felt 
giddy,  but  I'm  better  now." 

The  gliding  snake  held  a  bottle  in  her  hand. 
She  came  over  to  the  washbasin  and,  taking 
the  medicine  glass,  poured  out  three  drops  and 
I  added  water. 

'  "This  should  settle  it,  Mrs.  West,"  she  said, 
and  fear  gripped  the  patient  once  again,  for 
surely  the  words  themselves  constituted  a 
threat:  "This  should  settle  it"— settle  what? 
Settle  her  finish? 

The  liquid  had  no  color,  but  that  meant 
nothing.  She  took  the  medicine  glass  handed 
to  her,  inventing  subterfuge. 

"Could  you  find  me  a  clean  handkerchief, 
in  the  drawer  there?" 

"Of  course." 

The  snake  turned  its  head,  and  as  it  did  so 
Marda  West  poured  the  contents  of  the  glass 
onto  the  floor.  Then  fascinated,  repelled,  she 
watched  the  twisting  head  peer  into  the  con- 
tents of  the  dressing-table  drawer,  search  for  a 
handkerchief  and  bring  it  back  again.  Marda 
West  held  her  breath  as  it  drew  near  the  bed, 
and  this  time  she  noticed  that  the  neck  was  not 
the  smooth  glowworm  neck  that  it  had  seemed 
on  first  encounter,  but  had  scales  upon  it,  zig- 
I  zagged.  Oddly,  the  nurse's  cap  was  not  ill- 
I  fitting.  It  did  not  perch  incongruously  as  had 
the  caps  of  kitten,  sheef^and  cow.  She  took 
I  the  handkerchief. 

I  "You  embarrass  me,"  said  the  voice,  "star- 
ing at  me  so  hard.  Are  you  trying  to  read  my 
thoughts?" 

I     Marda  West  did  not  answer.  The  question 

might  be  a  trap. 
[     "Tell  me,"  the  voice  continued,  "are  you 

disappointed?  Do  I  look  as  you  expected  me 

to  look?" 

Still  a  trap.  She  must  be  careful.  "I  think 
you  do,"  she  said  slowly,  "but  it's  difficult  to 
tell  with  the  cap.  I  can't  see  your  hair." 

Nurse  Ansel  laughed— the  low  soft  laugh 
that  had  been  so  alluring  during  the  long  weeks 
of  blindness.  She  put  up  her  hands,  and  in  a 
moment  the  whole  snake's  head  was  revealed, 
the  flat  broad  top,  the  telltale  adder's  V.  "Do 

!  you  approve?"  she  asked. 

Marda  West  shrank  back  against  her  pillow. 

I  Yet  once  again  she  forced  herself  to  smile. 

I    "Very  pretty,"  she  said,  "very  pretty  in- 
deed." 

The  cap  was  replaced,  the  long  neck  wrig- 
gled, and  then,  deceived,  it  took  the  medicine 
glass  from  the  patient's  hand,  and  put  it  back 
upon  the  washbasin.  It  did  not  know  every- 
'  thing. 

"When  I  go  home  with  you,"  said  Nurse 
Ansel,  "I  needn't  wear  uniform— that  is,  if 


you  don't  want  me  to.  You  see,  you'll  be  a 
private  patient  then,  and  I  your  personal  nurse 
for  the  week  I'm  with  you." 

Marda  West  felt  suddenly  cold.  In  the  tur- 
moil of  the  day  she  had  forgotten  the  plans. 
Nurse  Ansel  was  to  be  with  them  for  a  week. 
It  was  all  arranged.  The  vital  thing  was  not  to 
show  fear.  Nothing  must  seem  changed.  And 
then  when  Jim  arrived  she  would  tell  him 
everything.  If  he  could  not  see  the  snake's 
head  as  she  did— and  indeed  it  was  possible 
that  he  would  not,  if  her  hypervision  was 
caused  by  the  lenses— he  must  just  under- 
stand that  for  reasons  too  deep  to  explain  she 
no  longer  trusted  Nurse  Ansel,  could  not,  in 
fact,  bear  her  to  come  home.  The  plan  must 
be  altered.  She  wanted  no  one  to  look  after 
her.  She  only  wanted  to  be  home  again,  with 
him. 

The  telephone  rang  on  the  bedside  table, 
and  Marda  West  seized  it  as  she  might  seize 
salvation.  It  was  her  husband. 

"Sorry  to  be  late,"  he  said.  "I'll  jump  into  a 
taxi,  and  be  with  you  right  away.  The  lawyer 
kept  me." 

"Lawyer?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  Forbes  and  Millwall,  you  remember, 
about  the  trust  fund." 

She  had  forgotten.  There  had  been  so 
many  financial  discussions  before  the  opera- 
tion. Conflicting  advice,  as  usual.  And  finally 
Jim  had  put  the  whole  business  into  the  hands 
of  the  Forbes  and  Millwall  people.  "Oh,  yes. 
Was  it  satisfactory?" 

"I  think  so.  Tell  you  directly." 

He  rang  off,  and  looking  up  she  saw  the 
snake's  head  watching  her.  doiibi,  thought 
Marda  West,  no  cloiibi  you  would  like  to  know 
what  we  were  saying  to  each  other. 

"You  must  promise  not  to  get  too  excited 
when  Mr.  West  comes."  Nurse  Ansel  stood 
with  her  head  upon  the  door. 

"I'm  not  excited.  I  just  long  to  see  him, 
that's  all." 

"You're  looking  very  flushed." 

"It's  warm  in  here." 

The  twisting  neck  craned  upward,  then 
turned  to  the  windows.  For  the  first  time 
Marda  West  had  the  impression  that  the  snake 
was  not  entirely  at  its  ease.  It  sensed  tension. 
It  knew,  it  could  not  help  knowing,  that  the 
atmosphere  had  changed  between  nurse  and 
patient. 

"I'll  open  the  window  just  a  trifle  at  the 
top." 

IJ  you  were  all  snake,  thought  the  patient,  / 
could  push  you  through.  Or  would  you  coil 
yoin  sel]  round  my  neck  and  strangle  ine  ? 

The  window  was  opened,  and  pausing  a 
moment,  hoping  perhaps  for  a  word  of  thanks, 
the  snake  hovered  at  the  end  of  the  bed;  then 
the  neck  settled  in  the  collar,  the  tongue  darted 
rapidly  in  and  out,  and  with  a  gliding  motion 
Nurse  Ansel  left  the  room. 

Marda  West  waited  for  the  sound  of  the 
taxi  in  the  street  outside.  She  wondered  if  she 
could  persuade  Jim  to  stay  the  night  in  the 
nursing  home.  If  she  explained  her  fear,  her 
terror,  surely  he  would  understand.  She  would 
know  in  an  instant  if  he  had  sensed  anything 
wrong  himself.  She  would  ring  the  bell,  make 
a  pretext  of  asking  Nurse  Ansel  some  ques- 
tion, and  then,  by  the  expression  on  his  face, 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  she  would  discover 
whether  he  saw  what  she  saw  herself. 

The  taxi  came  at  last.  She  heard  it  slow 
down,  and  then  the  door  slammed  and, 
blessedly,  Jim's  voice  rang  out  in  the  street 
below.  The  taxi  went  away.  He  would  be 
coming  up  in  the  lift.  Her  heart  began  to  beat 
fast,  and  she  watched  the  door.  She  heard  his 
footstep  outside  and  then  his  voice  again,  he 
must  be  saying  something  to  the  snake.  She 
would  know,  at  once,  if  he  had  seen  the  head. 
He  would  come  into  the  room  either  startled, 
not  believing  his  eyes,  or  laughing,  declaring 
it  a  joke,  a  pantomime.  Why  did  he  not  hurry? 
Why  must  they  linger  there,  talking,  their 
voices  hushed?  The  door  opened,  the  familiar 
umbrella  and  bowler  hat  the  first  objects  to  ap- 
pear round  the  comer,  then  the  comforting 
burly  figure,  but — God  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  please, 
God— noX  Jim,  too,  not  Jim,  forced  into  a 
mask,  forced  into  an  organization  of  devils,  of 
liars.  Jim  had  a  vulture's  head.  She  could  not 
mistake  it.  The  brooding  eye,  the  blood-tipped 
beak,  the  flabby  folds  of  flesh.  As  she  lay  in 


sick  and  speechless  horror  he  stood  the  um- 
brella in  a  comer,  and  put  down  the  bowler 
hat  and  the  folded  overcoat. 

"I  gather  you're  not  too  well,"  he  said, 
turning  his  vulture's  head  and  staring  at  her, 
"feeling  a  bit  sick  and  out  of  sorts.  I  won't 
stay  long.  A  good  night's  rest  will  put  you 
right." 

She  was  too  numb  to  answer.  She  lay  quite 
still  as  he  approached  the  bed  and  bent  to  kiss 
her.  The  vulture's  beak  was  sharp. 

"It's  reaction.  Nurse  Ansel  says,"  he  went 
on,  "the  sudden  shock  of  being  able  to  see 
again.  It  works  diff'erently  with  diff'erent  peo- 
ple. She  says  it  will  be  much  better  when  we 
get  you  home."  We  .  .  .  Nurse  Ansel  and  Jim. 
The  plan  still  held,  then. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  faintly,  "that  I 
want  Nurse  Ansel  to  come  home." 

"Not  want  Nurse  Ansel?"  He  sounded 
startled.  "But  it  was  you  who  suggested  it. 
You  can't  suddenly  chop  and  change." 


LILAC  PARASOLS 

By  THOMAS  BURNETT  SWANN 

In  Lydia  the  kings  upraised 

A  citadel  of  stone 
And  set  a  prancing  cavalry 

To  guard  their  garnet  throne. 
In  Lydia  the  ladies  walked 

With  lilac  parasols 
To  watch  their  little  daughters 
play 

With  ivory-throated  dolls 
(In  Ly<lia,  in  Lydia, 
Green  and  saffron  Lydia). 

In  Lydia  the  wind  and  rain 

Have  sunk  the  fort  of  stone 
And  lulled  the  kings  and 
cavalry 

To  sleep  heneath  their  throne. 
But  still  aflutter  down  the  mind 

Come  lilac  parasols. 
Their  silks  imagination-bright. 

And  ivory-throated  tlolls 
(From  Lydia,  from  Lydia, 
Green  ami  saflron  Lydia). 


There  was  no  time  to  reply.  She  had  not 
rung  the  bell.  But  Nurse  Ansel  herself  came 
into  the  room.  "Cup  of  coffee,  Mr.  West?" 
she  said.  It  was  the  evening  routine.  Yet  to- 
night it  sounded  strange.  As  though  it  had 
been  arranged  outside  the  door. 

"Thanks,  nurse,  I'd  love  some.  What's  this 
nonsense  about  not  coming  home  with  us?" 
The  vulture  turned  to  the  snake,  the  snake's 
head  wriggled,  and  Marda  West  knew  as  she 
watched  them — the  snake  with  darting  tongue, 
the  vulture  with  his  head  hunched  between  his 
man's  shoulders — that  the  plan  for  Nurse 
Ansel  to  come  home  had  not  been  her  own, 
after  all;  she  remembered  now  that  the  first 
suggestion  had  come  from  Nurse  Ansel  her- 
self. It  had  been  Nurse  Ansel  who  had  said 
that  Marda  West  needed  care  during  convales- 
cence, the  suggestion  had  come  after  Jim  had 
spent  the  evening  laughing  and  joking,  and 
his  wife  had  listened,  her  eyes  bandaged, 
happy  to  hear  him.  Now,  watching  the  smooth 
snake  whose  adder's  V  was  hidden  beneath 
the  nurse's  cap,  she  knew  why  Nurse  Ansel 
wanted  to  retum  with  her,  and  she  knew,  too, 
why  Jim  had  not  opposed  it,  why  in  fact  he 
had  accepted  the  plan  at  once,  had  declared  it 
a  good  one.  The  vulture  opened  its  blood- 
stained beak. 

"Don't  say  you  two  have  fallen  out?" 

"Impossible."  The  snake  twisted  its  neck, 
looked  sideways  at  the  vulture,  and  added, 
"Mrs.  West  is  just  a  little  bit  tired  tonight. 
She's  had  a  trying  day.  Haven't  you,  dear?" 
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How  best  to  answer?  Neither  must  know. 
Neither  the  vulture,  nor  the  snake,  nor  any  of 
the  hooded  beasts  surrounding  her  and  closing 
in  must  ever  guess,  must  ever  know. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "A  bit  mixed  up. 
As  Nurse  Ansel  says,  I'll  be  better  in  the 
morning." 

The  two  communicated  in  silence,  sympathy 
between  them.  That,  she  realized  now,  was  the 
most  frightening  thing  of  all.  Animals,  birds 
and  reptiles  had  no  need  to  speak.  They 
moved,  they  looked,  they  knew  what  they 
were  about.  They  would  not  destroy  her, 
though.  She  had,  for  all  her  bewildered  terror, 
the  will  to  live. 

"I  won't  bother  you,"  said  the  vulture, 
"with  these  documents  tonight.  There's  no 
violent  hurry  anyway.  You  can  sign  them  at 
home." 

"What  documents?"  If  she  kept  her  eyes 
averted,  she  need  not  see  the  vulture's  head. 
The  voice  was  Jim's,  steady  and  reassuring. 

"The  trust-fund  papers  Forbes  and  Millwall 
gave  me.  They  suggest  I  should  become  a  co- 
director  of  the  fund." 

The  words  struck  a  chord,  a  thread  of  mem- 
ory belonging  to  the  weeks  before  her  opera- 
tion. Something  to  do  with  her  eyes.  If  the  op- 
eration was  not  successful  she  would  have 
difficulty  in  signing  her  name. 

"What  for?"  she  asked,  her  voice  unsteady. 
"After  all,  it  is  my  money." 

He  laughed.  And  turning  to  the  sound,  she 
saw  the  beak  open.  It  gaped,  like  a  trap,  and 
then  it  closed  again. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  he  said.  "That's  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  1  should  be  able  to 
sign  for  you,  if  you  should  be  ill,  or  away." 

Marda  West  looked  at  the  snake,  and  the 
snake,  aware,  shrank  into  its  collar  and  slid 
toward  the  door.  "Don't  stay  too  long,  Mr. 
West,"  murmured  Nurse  Ansel.  "Our  patient 
must  have  a  real  rest  tonight." 

She  glided  from  the  room  and  Marda  West 
was  left  alone  with  her  husband.  With  the 
vulture. 

"I  don't  propose  to  go  away,"  she  said, 
"or  to  be  ill." 

"Probably  not,  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  These  fellows  always  ask  for  safeguards. 
Anyway,  I  won't  bore  you  with  it  now." 

Could  it  be  that  the  voice  was  overcasual? 
That  the  hand,  stuffing  the  document  into  the 
pocket  of  the  greatcoat,  was  a  claw?  This  was 
a  possibility,  a  horror  perhaps  to  come.  The 
bodies  changing  too.  Hands  and  feet  becom- 
ing wings,  claws,  hoofs,  paws,  with  no  touch 
of  humanity  left  to  the  people  about  her.  The 
last  thing  to  go  would  be  the  human  voice. 
When  the  human  voice  went,  there  would  be 
no  hope.  The  jungle  would  take  over.  Multi- 
tudinous sounds  and  screams  coming  from  a 
hundred  throats. 

"Did  you  really  mean  that,"  Jim  asked, 
"about  Nurse  Ansel?" 

Calmly  she  watched  the  vulture  pare  his 
nails.  He  carried  a  file  in  his  pocket.  She  had 
never  thought  about  it  before;  it  was  part  of 
Jim  like  his  fountain  pen,  his  pipe.  Yet  now 
there  was  reasoning  behind  it.  A  vulture 
needed  sharp  claws  for  tearing  its  victim. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "It  seemed  to  me 
rather  silly  to  go  home  with  a  nurse,  now  that 
I  can  see  again." 

He  did  not  answer  at  once.  The  head  sank 
deeper  between  the  shoulders.  His  dark  City 
suit  was  like  the  humped  feathers  of  a  large 
brooding  bird.  "I  think  she's  a  treasure,"  he 
said,  "and  you're  bound  to  feel  groggy  at 
first.  I  vote  we  stick  to  the  plan.  After  all,  if 
it  doesn't  work,  we  can  always  send  her  away." 

"Perhaps,"  said  his  wife. 

She  was  trying  to  think  if  there  was  anyone 
left  whom  she  could  trust.  Her  family  was 
scattered.  A  married  brother  in  South  Africa. 
There  were  friends  in  London,  no  one  with 
whom  she  was  intimate.  Not  to  this  extent. 
No  one  to  whom  she  could  say  that  her  nurse 
had  turned  into  a  snake,  her  husband  into  a 
vulture.  The  utter  hopelessness  of  her  position 
was  like  damnation  itself.  This  was  her  hell. 
She  was  quite  alone,  coldly  conscious  of  the 
hatred  and  cruelty  about  her. 

"What  will  you  do  this  evening?"  she  asked 
quietly. 

"Have  dinner  at  the  club,  I  suppose,"  he 
answered.  "It's  becoming  rather  monotonous. 
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Only  two  more  days  of  it,  thank  goodness. 
Then  you'll  be  home  again." 

Yes,  but  once  at  home,  once  back  there, 
with  a  vulture  and  a  snake,  would  she  not  be 
more  completely  at  their  mercy  than  she  was 
here? 

"Did  Greaves  say  Thursday  for  certain?" 
she  asked. 

"He  told  me  .so  this  morning,  when  he  tele- 
phoned. You'll  have  the  other  lenses  then, 
the  ones  that  show  color." 

The  ones  that  would  show  the  bodies  too. 
That  was  the  explanation.  The  blue  lenses 
showed  only  the  heads.  They  were  the  first 
test.  Greaves  the  surgeon  was  in  this,  too,  very 


naturally.  He  had  a  high  place  in  the  con- 
spiracy. Perhaps  he  had  been  bribed. 

Who  was  it,  she  tried  to  remember,  who  had 
suggested  the  operation  in  the  first  place? 
Was  it  the  family  doctor,  after  a  chat  with 
Jim?  Did  they  not  both  come  to  her  together 
and  say  that  this  was  the  only  chance  to  save 
her  eyes?  The  plot  must  lie  deep  in  the  past, 
extend  right  back  through  the  months,  per- 
haps the  years.  But  in  heaven's  name  for 
what  purpose?  She  sought  wildly  in  her  mem- 
ory to  try  to  recall  a  look  or  sign  or  word 
which  would  give  her  some  insight  into  this 
dreadful  plot,  this  conspiracy  against  her  per- 
son or  her  sanity. 


"You  look  pretty  peaky,"  Jim  said  sud- 
denly. "Shall  I  call  Nurse  Ansel?" 

"No!"  It  came  from  her,  almost  a  cry. 

"I  think  I'd  better  go.  She  said  not  to  stay 
long." 

He  got  up  from  the  chair,  a  heavy,  hooded 
figure,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  as  he  came  to 
kiss  her  good  night.  "Sleep  well,  my  poor  pet, 
and  take  it  easy."  In  spite  of  her  fear  she  felt 
herself  clutching  his  hand. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing." 

The  well-remembered  kiss  would  have  re- 
stored her.  but  not  the  stab  of  the  vulture's 
beak,  the  thrusting  bloodstained  beak.  When 
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he  had  gone  she  began  to  moan,  turning  her 
head  upon  the  pillow. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  she  said.  "What  am  I 
to  do?" 

The  door  opened  again,  and  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  mouth.  They  must  not  hear  her 
cry.  They  must  not  see  her  cry.  She  pulled 
herself  together  with  tremendous  effort. 

"How  are  you  feeling,  Mrs.  West?" 

The  snake  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
and  by  her  side  the  house  physician.  She  had 
always  liked  him,  a  young  pleasant  man,  and 
although  like  the  others  he  had  an  animal's 
head,  it  did  not  frighten  her.  It  was  a  dog's 
head,  an  Aberdeen's,  and  the  brown  eyes 
seemed  to  quiz  her.  Long  ago,  as  a  child,  she 
had  owned  an  Aberdeen. 

"Could  I  speak  to  you  alone?"  she  asked. 

"Of  course.  Do  you  mind,  nurse?"  He 
jerked  his  head  at  the  door,  and  she  had  gone. 

Marda  West  sat  up  in  bed  and  clasped  her 
hands.  "You'll  think  me  very  foolish,"  she 
began,  "but  it's  the  lenses.  I  can't  get  used  to 
them." 

He  came  over,  the  trustworthy  Aberdeen 
head  cocked  in  sympathy. 

"I'm  sorry  about  that,"  he  said.  "They 
don't  hurt  you,  do  they?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "no,  I  can't  feel  them.  It's 
just  that  they  make  everyone  look  strange." 

"They're  bound  to  do  that,  you  know.  They 
don't  show  color."  His  voice  was  cheerful, 
friendly.  "It  comes  as  a  bit  of  a  shock  when 
you've  worn  bandages  so  long,"  he  said,  "and 
you  mustn't  forget  that  you  were  pulled  about 
quite  a  bit.  The  nerves  behind  the  eyes  are 
still  very  tender." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  His  voice,  even  his  head, 
gave  her  confidence.  "Have  you  known  people 
who've  had  this  operation  before?" 

"Yes,  scores  of  them.  In  a  couple  of  days 
you'll  be  right  as  rain." 

He  patted  her  on  the  shoulder.  Such  a  kindly 
dog.  Such  a  sporting,  cheerful  dog,  like  the 
long-dead  Angus. 

"I'll  tell  you  another  thing,"  he  continued. 
"Your  sight  may  be  better  after  this  than  it's 
ever  been  before.  You'll  actually  see  more 
clearly  in  every  way.  One  patient  told  me  that 
it  was  as  though  she  had  been  wearing  spec- 
tacles all  her  life,  and  then,  because  of  the 
operation,  she  realized  she  saw  all  her  friends 
and  her  family  as  they  really  were.'" 

"As  they  really  were?"  She  repeated  his 
words  after  him. 

"Exactly.  Her  sight  had  always  been  poor, 
you  see.  She  had  thought  her  husband's  hair 
was  brown,  but  in  reality  it  was  red,  bright 
red.  A  bit  of  a  shock,  at  first.  But  she  was  de- 
lighted." 

Tie  Aberdeen  moved  from  the  bed,  patted 
the  stethoscope  on  his  jacket,  and  nodded  his 
head.  "Doctor  Greaves  did  a  wonderful  job 
on  you,  I  can  promise  you  that,"  he  said.  "He 
was  able  to  strengthen  a  nerve  he  thought  had 
perished.  You've  never  had  the  use  of  it  be- 
fore, it  wasn't  functioning.  So  who  knows, 
Mrs.  West,  you  may  have  made  medical  his- 
tory. Anyway,  sleep  well,  and  the  best  of  luck. 
See  you  in  the  morning.  Good  night."  He 
trotted  from  the  room.  She  heard  him  call 
good  night  to  Nurse  Ansel  as  he  went  down 
the  corridor. 

The  comforting  words  had  turned  to  gall. 
In  one  sense  they  were  a  relief,  because  his 
explanation  seemed  to  suggest  there  was  no 
plot  against  her.  Instead,  like  the  woman  pa- 
tient before  her  with  the  deepened  sense  of 
color,  she  had  been  given  vision.  She  used  the 
words  he  used  himself.  Marda  West  could  see 
people  as  they  really  were.  And  those  whom 
she  had  loved  and  trusted  most  were  in  truth  a 
vulture  and  a  snake. 

The  door  opened,  and  Nurse  Ansel,  with 
the  sedative,  entered  the  room. 

"Ready  to  settle  down,  Mrs.  West?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  thank  you." 

There  might  be  no  conspiracy,  but  even  SC 
all  trust,  all  faith  were  over. 

"Leave  it  with  a  glass  of  water.  I'll  take  it 
later." 

She  watched  the  snake  put  the  glass  on  the 
bedside  table.  She  watched  her  tuck  in  the 
sheet.  Then  the  twisting  neck  peered  closer, 
saw  the  nail  scissors  half  hidden  beneath  the 
pillow. 


"What  'have  you  got  there?"  The  tongue 
darted,  and  withdrew.  The  hand  stretched  out 
for  the  scissors.  "You  might  have  cut  yourself. 
I'll  put  them  away,  shall  I,  for  safety's  sake." 

Her  one  weapon  was  pocketed,  not  replaced 
on  the  dressing  table.  The  very  way  Nurse 
Ansel  slipped  the  scissors  into  her  pocket  sug- 
gested that  she  knew  of  Marda  West's  sus- 
picions. She  wanted  to  leave  her  defenseless. 

"Now,  remember  to  ring  your  bell  if  you 
want  anything." 

"I'll  remember." 

The  voice  that  had  once  seemed  tender  was 
oversmooth  and  false.  How  deceptive  are  ears, 
thought  Marda  West,  what  traitors  to  truth. 
And  for  the  first  time  she  became  aware  of  her 
own  new  latent  power,  the  power  to  tell  truth 
from  falsehood,  to  tell  good  from  evil. 

"Good  night  Mrs.  West." 

"Good  night." 

Lying  awake,  her  bedside  clock  ticking,  the 
accustomed  traffic  sounds  coming  from  the 
street  outside,  Marda  West  decided  upon  her 
plan. 

She  waited  until  eleven  o'clock,  an  hour 
past  the  time  when  she  knew  all  the  patients 
wore  settled  and  asleep.  Then  she  switched  out 
her  light.  This  would  deceive  the  snake, 
should  she  come  to  peep  at  her  through  the 
window  slide  in  the  door.  The  snake  would 
believe  that  she  slept.  Marda  West  crept  out 
of  bed.  She  took  her  clothes  from  the  ward- 
robe, and  began  to  dress.  She  put  on  her  coat 
and  shoes,  and  lied  a  scarf  over  her  head. 
When  she  was  ready  she  went  to  the  door,  and 
softly  turned  the  handle.  All  was  quiet  in  the 
corridor.  She  stood  there,  motionless.  Then 
she  took  one  step  across  the  threshold,  and 
looked  to  the  left,  where  the  nurse  on  duty  sat. 
The  snake  was  there.  The  snake  was  sitting 
iiouched  over  a  book.  The  light  from  the  ceil- 
iiii;  shone  upon  her  head,  and  there  could  be 
no  mistake.  There  were  the  trim  uniform,  the 
uhite  starched  front,  the  stitT  collar,  but  rising 
from  the  collar  the  twisting  neck  of  the  snake, 
the  long,  flat,  evil  head. 

Marda  West  waited.  She  was  prepared  to 
wait  for  hours.  Presently  the  sound  she  hoped 
for  came.  The  bell  from  a  patient.  The  snake 
lifted  its  head  from  the  book,  checked  the  red 


light  on  the  wall.  Then  slipping  on  her  cuffs, 
she  glided  down  the  corridor  to  the  patient's 
room.  She  knocked  and  entered.  Directly  she 
had  disappeared  Marda  West  left  her  own 
room,  and  went  to  the  head  of  the  staircase. 
There  was  no  sound.  She  listened  carefully, 
and  then  crept  downstairs.  There  were  three 
flights,  four  floors,  but  the  stairway  itself  was 
not  visible  from  the  cubbyhole  where  the 
night  nurses  sat  on  duty.  Luck  was  with  her. 
Down  in  the  main  hall  the  lights  were  not  so 
bright.  She  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
way until  she  was  certain  of  not  being  ob- 
served. 

She  could  see  the  night  porter's  back— his 
head  was  not  visible,  for  he  was  bent  over  his 
desk — but  when  it  straightened  she  noticed 
the  broad  fish  face.  She  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. She  had  not  dared  all  this  way  to  be 
frightened  by  a  fish.  Boldly,  she  walked 
through  the  hall.  The  fish  was  staring  at  her. 

"Do  you  want  anything,  madam?"  he  said. 

He  was  as  stupid  as  she  expected.  She  shook 
her  head. 

"I'm  going  out,  good  night,"  she  said,  and 
she  walked  straight  past  him,  and  out  of  the 
swing  door,  and  down  the  steps  into  the 
street.  She  turned  swiftly  to  the  left,  and  seeing 
a  taxi  at  the  farther  end,  she  called,  and 
raised  her  hand.  The  taxi  slowed,  and  waited. 
When  she  came  to  the  door  she  saw  that  the 
driver  had  the  squat  black  face  of  an  ape.  The 
ape  grinned.  Some  instinct  warned  her  not  to 
take  the  taxi.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "I  made 
a  mistake." 

The  grin  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  ape. 
"Make  up  your  mind,  lady,"  he  shouted,  and 
he  let  in  his  clutch  and  swerved  away. 

Marda  West  continued  walking  down  the 
street.  She  turned  right,  and  left,  and  right 
again,  and  in  the  distance  she  saw  the  lights  of 
Oxford  Street.  She  began  to  hurry.  The 
friendly  traffic  drew  her  like  a  magnet;  the 
distant  lights,  the  distant  men  and  women. 
When  she  came  to  Oxford  Street  she  paused, 
wondering,  of  a  sudden,  where  she  should  go, 
whom  she  could  ask  for  refuge.  And  it  came 
to  her  once  again  that  there  was  no  one,  no  one 
at  all,  because  the  couple  passing  her  now,  a 
toad's  head  on  a  short  black  body  clutching  a 
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WATCHll4<>  A  TOOL  r^EDPLER 


By  MUNRO  LEAF 


If  there  are  a  workbench  and  tools  in  your  house, 
look  out,  look  out  for  a  Tool  Meddler.  This  very' 
foolish  one  is  just  about  to  get  into  real  trouble  and 
hurt  itself.  If  it  doesn't  cut  its  fingers  on  that  saw, 
it  will  probably  do  the  job  with  a  chisel.  Tool 
Meddlers  have  to  learn  to  let  other  people's  things 
alone  if  they  want  to  stay  in  one  piece  and  have 
people  like  them. 


V/EI^E  YOU  A  TOOL  MEDDLER  TH<S  M0t4TH? 


the  dog  food  that's 

Lickin'-Good 


Now  there's  a  new  Pard — Pard  with  Beef 
Gravy.  And  if  you  like  to  see  your  dog 
enjoy  his  meals,  you'll  get  a  real 
kick  out  of  feeding  him  new  Pard  or 
regular  Pard. 

All  the  meat  is  beef  in  Pard— fresh, 
lean  beef  fortified  with  all  the 
other  ingredients  a  dog  needs 
to  stay  in  tip-top  condition. 
Lickin' -good — that's  what  Pard 
and  the  new  Pard  with  Beef 
Gravy  are.  Feed  them  both 
to  give  your  dog  variety  with 
no  change  in  nutrition. 
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at  last!  SEASON-LONG 

IMMUNITY 


to  poison  ivy 

and 

poison  oak 


For  the  untold  millions  of  youngsters  and 
adults  who  will  otherwise  fall  victim  to 
poison  ivy  and  poison  oak  this  year,  here 
is  a  major  medical  "break  through":  a 
new  tablet  that  prevents  rather  than  treats. 

Developed  by  scientists  of  a  leading 
New  York  allergy  center,  clinically  tested 
and  approved,  new  aqua  ivy  tablets  pro- 
vide the  only  easy,  safe,  effective  way  to 
immunity  from  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak. 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts  about 
this  triumph  of  preventive  medicine: 

—  in  tests  with  adults  and  in  clinical 
studies  with  young  campers, 

AQUA  IVY  TABLETS  proved 

dramatically  effective. 

—  in  all  cases  aqua  ivy  tablets 
proved  so  free  from  harmful  or 
unpleasant  side  effects  thai  they 
are  now  officially  approved 
for  sale  without  medical 
prescription. 

To  the  8  out  of  10  adults  who  are  sus 
ceptible  to  poison  ivy  and  poison  oak  . 
to  the  5,000,000  children  who  will  other 
wise  suffer  from  these  poison  plants  in 
1959,  we  say  this:  aqua  ivy  tablets  work 


BUT — you  must  start  usinn  them  now  .  .  .  well  in  advance 
of  the  outdoor  season  .  .  .  while  there  is  still  lime  lo 
build  complete  immunity.  Chances  are,  just  one  bottle  of 
AQUA  IVY,  APW  TABLi  is  11(7/  do  the  trick — and  you'll  carry 
your  immunity  with  you  all  summer  longi 


Guoroolttd  by 
k  Good  Uoutoktf  ping  j 


Send  (or  free  booklet — "Facts  Yoti  Should  Know 
About  Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Oak" 

SYNTEX  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC.,  Dept  H3.  Box  1306,  New  York  17,  N  Y. 


wake 
up 
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U)  the  inexpensive  luxury  of 

first  word  in  quality  .  .  .  last  word  in  value! 

You'll  find  beautiful  Thomaston  Sheets  at  your  favorite  store  in  dream 
pastels  or  -snowy-white  . .  .  flat  or  fitted,  for  twin  or  double  beds. 


panther's  arm,  could  give  her  no  protection, 
and  the  policeman  standing  at  the  corner  was 
a  baboon,  the  woman  talking  to  him  a  little 
prinked-up  pig — no  one  was  human,  no  one 
was  safe — the  man  a  pace  or  two  behind  her 
was  like  Jim,  another  vulture.  There  were 
vultures  on  the  pavement  opposite.  Coming 
toward  her.  laughing,  was  a  jackal. 

She  turned  and  ran.  She  ran,  bumping  into 
them,  jackals,  hyenas,  vultures,  dogs,  the 
world  was  theirs,  there  was  no  human  left. 
Seeing  her  run,  they  turned  and  looked  at  her, 
they  pointed,  they  screamed  and  yapped,  they 
gave  chase,  their  footsteps  followed  her. 
Down  Oxford  Street  she  ran.  the  night  ail  dark- 
ness and  shadows,  the  light  no  longer  with 
her,  alone,  in  an  animal  world. 

Lie  quite  still,  Mrs.  West,  just  a  little 
prick.  I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you." 

She  recognized  the  voice  of  Doctor  Greaves, 
the  surgeon,  and  dimly  she  told  herself  they 
had  got  hold  of  her  again,  she  was  back  at  the 
nursing  home,  and  it  did  not  matter  now,  she 
might  as  well  be  there  as  anywhere  else:  at 
least  in  the  nursing  home  the  animal  heads 
were  known.  They  had  replaced  the  bandages 
over  her  eyes,  and  for  this  she  was  thankful. 
Such  blessed  darkness.  The  evil  of  the  night 
hidden. 

"Now,  Mrs.  West,  I  think  your  troubles  are 
over.  No  pain  and  no  confusion  with  these 
lenses.  The  world's  in  color  again." 

The  bandages  were  being  lightened  after 
all.  Layer  after  layer  removed.  And  suddenly 
everything  was  clear,  was  day,  and  the  face  of 
Doctor  Greaves  smiled  down  at  her.  At  his 
side  a  rounded,  cheerful  nurse. 

"Where  are  your  masks?"  asked  the  patient. 

"We  didn't  need  masks  for  this  little  job," 
said  the  surgeon.  "We  were  only  taking  out 
the  temporary  lenses.  That's  better,  isn't  it?" 

She  let  her  eyes  drift  around  the  room.  She 
was  back  again  all  right.  This  was  the  shape; 
there  were  the  wardrobe,  the  dressing  table, 
the  vases  of  flowers.  All  in  natural  colors,  no 
longer  veiled.  But  they  could  not  fob  her  off 
with  stories  of  a  dream.  The  head  scarf  she 
had  put  around  her  head  before  slipping  away 
in  the  night  lay  on  the  chair. 

"Something  happened  to  me.  didn't  it?" 
she  said.  "I  tried  to  get  away."  The  nurse 
glanced  at  the  surgeon.  He  nodded  h's  head. 

"Yes."  he  said,  "you  did.  And  frankly,  I 
don't  blame  you. !  blame  myself.  Those  lenses 


I  inserted  yesterday  were  pressing  upon  a  tiny 
nerve,  and  the  pressure  threw  out  your  bal- 
ance. That's  all  over  now."  His  smile  was  re- 
assuring. And  the  large  warm  eyes  of  Nurse 
Brand — it  surely  must  be  Nurse  Brand — gazed 
down  at  her  in  sympathy. 

"It  was  very  terrible,"  said  the  patient.  "I 
can  never  explain  how  terrible." 

"Don't  try,"  said  Doctor  Greaves.  "I  can 
promise  you  it  won't  happen  again." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  young  physician 
entered.  He,  too,  was  smiling.  "Patient  fully 
restored?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  so,"  said  the  surgeon.  "What  about 
it,  Mrs.  West?" 

Marda  West  stared  gravely  at  the  three  of 
them — Doctor  Greaves,  the  house  physician 
and  Nurse  Brand — and  she  wondered  what 
palpitating  wounded  tissue  could  so  trans- 
form three  individuals  into  counterparts  of  an 
animal  kingdom,  what  cell  linking  mjscle  to 
imagination. 

"I  thought  you  were  dogs,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  you  were  a  hunt  terrier.  Doctor 
Greaves,  and  that  you  were  an  Aberdeen." 

The  house  physician  touched  his  stetho- 
scope and  laughed. 

"But  I  am,"  he  said.  "It's  my  native  town. 
Your  judgment  was  not  wholly  out,  Mrs. 
West.  I  congratulate  you." 

Marda  West  did  not  join  in  the  laugh. 

"That's  all  right  for  you,"  she  said.  "Other 
people  were  not  so  pleasant."  She  turned  to 
Nurse  Brand.  "1  thought  you  were  a  cow," 
she  said,  "a  kind  cow.  But  you  had  sharp 
horns." 

This  time  it  was  Doctor  Greaves  who  took 
up  the  laugh.  "There  you  are,  nurse,"  he  said, 
"just  what  I've  often  told  you.  Time  they  put 
you  out  to  grass  and  to  eat  the  daisies." 

Nurse  Brand  took  it  in  good  part.  She 
straightened  the  patient's  pillows,  her  smile 
was  benign.  "We  get  called  some  funny  things- 
from  time  to  time,"  she  said;  "that's  all  part 
of  our  job." 

The  doctors  were  moving  toward  the  door, 
still  laughing,  and  Marda  West,  sensing  the 
normal  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  all  strain, 
said,  "Who  found  me  then,  what  happened, 
who  brought  me  back?" 

Doctor  Greaves  glanced  back  at  her  from 
the  door.  "You  didn't  get  very  far,  Mrs.  West, 
and  a  very  good  job  for  you,  or  you  mightn't 
be  here  now.  The  porter  followed  you." 
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Ask  any 


WOMAN 


By  Marcelene  Cox 


o  child  in  my  growing-up  days  ever 
had  money  just  handed  him,  except  for  a 
stray  nickel  now  and  then;  the  word 
"allowance,"  if  known  at  all,  would  have 
meant  a  charitable  feeling  entertained  for 
persons  with  faults. 

Nothing  ages  a  woman  faster  than  her 
birth  certificate. 

With  summer  in  the  offing,  a  line  from 
Deuteronomy  for  the  feminine  sex:  "The 
woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  per- 
taineth  unto  a  man." 

A  boy  leaves  a  note  for  his  mother:  "I 
took  the  dog  out  for  18  minutes.  At  4 
o'clock  I  went  for  a  ride  around  the 
block  alone.  I  am  there  now." 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  an  old 
house  is  the  number  of  places  to  hide 
Easter  eggs  for  grandchildren. 


A  budding  young  scientist  speaks: 
"The  brain  certainly  tastes  fast;  as  soon 
as  you  eat  potatoes  it  tells  you  if  they 
need  salt." 

The  best  way  to  bring  children  up  is  to 
let  them  down  occasionally. 

Pet  annoyance:  Watching  a  person 
haggle  open  an  envelope. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  for  a  woman 
is  to  have  someone  coming  home  to 
dinner;  for  a  man,  to  have  someone  at 
home  waiting  dinner  for  hiin. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  many  of 
our  school  children  write  illegibly;  it 
often  saves  us  the  shock  of  knowing  how 
poorly  they  spelt. 

From  our  local  press:  "The  Rescue 
Squad  was  called  from  a  nearby  tavern." 

To  raise  good  human  beings  it  is  not 


The  quickest  way  to  lose  another  wom-  ^    o-  

an's  friendship  is  to  endeavor  to  improve  only  necessary  to  be  a  good  mother  and 

her  husband,  her  children  or  her  flower  a  good  father,  but  to  have  had  a  good 

arrangements.  mother  and  father. 
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SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  AND  CAMPS 

THESE  ADVERTISERS  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  SEND  BULLETINS  AND  ARRANGE  PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS.  IN  WRITING,  MENTION  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAU,  3SO  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  IT,  NEW  YORK 


Girls'  Camp 


Toanwifhn  ""^  sunny  top  of  the  Poconos.  A 

leyuwiuiu  catholic  camp  for  girls.  800  acres  on 
private  lake.  All  land  sports.  Swimming,  riding,  dancing, 
dratnatics,  crafts.  Junior  and  Senior  groups.  Private 
chapel  on  grounds.  42nd  year. 

Catalog;  Mrs.  James  P.  Lynch,  Director, 
Camp  Tegowitho,  Box  L,  Tobyhanno,  Pa. 

Boys'  Camps 

Irllowilrl  T'"'  Oldest  Private  Camp.  69th  year 
laieWIIU  ,  Winnipesaukee.  N.H.  For  boys.— 
3  divisions.  8  weeks  $495.  No  extras.  Riding.  Sailing, 
canoe,  mountain  trips.  Golf,  ritlery,  archery,  speedboat, 
water  skiing,  aquaplaning,  music,  tutoring.  Mature  statT 
Doctor,  nurse.  Cabins  BookU  t  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Roys, 
375  Otis  Street,  West  Newlon  65,  Massachusetts 

Farragut  Naval  Camps 

Summer  of  adventure  on  Toms  River.  Boys  8-18  in  3  age 
groui>s.  Trijis  on  (),)-ft.  flagship.  42  land  and  water  activi- 
ties. Modern  buildings.  2  gyms.  2  athletic  fields.  Approved 
summer  school  program  available.  Write  for  catalog. 
Farragut  Naval  Camps,  Box  ABC,  Toms  River,  Now  Jersey 

Camp  Pacific  On  the  Ocean 

80  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  Three  i)rograms — I^ecrea- 
tional.  Music.  Tutoring.  Six  weeks  of  fun  for  any  boy  — 
July  1-Aug.  12.  Catalogue: 

Camp  Pacific,  Box  J,  Carlsbad,  California 

Home-Study  School 


iMimiuuiiT 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  M  ■ 

ALymiiiiMllI 

TO  THE  WOMAN  WHO  WANTS  TO 
ENJOY  AN  ACCOUNTING  CAREER 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

ThoDsands  of  firms  nood  wotiion  Bt-oomitunts.  We  train  you  thoroly  at 
home  in  Bpure  time  for  well  pnylntr  accountlntc  pOMitlons.  I'reviouB 
experienc«  unneowttsiiry,  PerHoniil  tmlnintf  undwr  HUpervision  of  staff 
of  (U'An  and  expert  uccounUint*.  PlHcement  couriNul.  Write  for  (mmplo 
leMsun  iind  jllUHtrtitvd  free  honk.  "Opportunities  in  AocountiuK" 
whli'h  (leKcribes  the  upportunltiVH  for  women  In  this  prolitable  liold. 

LASALLE  Extension  University,  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondence  Institution.  Dept.  S46  H       Chlcano  5.  III. 

Business  &  Secretarial 


SHORTHAND 


IN 


Kamoua  .sl'KI'  I  lU  u  I  I  1  \  i .  HlK.iili.iml  I. Ml  woi.ls 
PIT  minute.  No  syiiilw)!!.:  no  m.u  liiiu  j.  lls.  s  .MtC'.i, 
Easiest  to  learn,  write,  tranatrlbe.  Learn  at  liome. 
Lowest  cost.  Over  500.000  Braduati-s,  Typini: 
available.  .t6tli  Vear,  Write  (or  PREK  bookl.t  to 
C 


WEEKS 


in  Diplomacy.  Gov- 
eriiincnt  &  l-'oroiKU  Service.  Kxcc.  Secretary.  Bi-liiigual 
sec'y.  I'oreiKii  trade  &  coiiiinerce.  Translator-Interpreter. 
Languages.  Coed.  l>ay  &  livening  summer  courses.  Char- 
tered by  N.V.  Bd.  of  Regents.  Residences  recoinmeiided. 

Room  218,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36 


'  Three  practical  courses:  One-Year 
Secretarial.  Liberal  Arts-Secretarial  (two  years).  Special 
Course  for  College  Women.  Residences.  Personal  place- 
ment service.  Kor  catalog  write:  Admissions  Dean,  Boston 
16,21  Marlborough  St.;  New  York  17,  230  Pork  Ave.; 
Montclair,N.J.,  33  Plymouth  St.;  Providence6,1 55  AngellSt. 


Chandler  School 


For  women.  Professional  sec- 

 —   retarial    training  combined 

with  advantages  of  li  ving-in-Boston  available  to  high  school 
graduates.  2-year  Medical.  Legal.  Executive  courses.  1-year 
skills  course.  Excellent  resident  facilities  with  cultural, 
social  program.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough,  Pres.,  440  Beacon  St.,  BoitonIS,  Mati. 

Medical  Technology 

Franklin  School  of  Science  &  Arts 

Nationally  famous  for  excellence  of  training  in  Medical 
Technology — 12  months;  X-Ray  Technology  —  6  months; 
Medical  Secretary  — 12  months.  Top  paying  positions  wait- 
ing. Coed.  Free  Placements.  Approved.  Founded  1919. 
Write  for  Catalog  A.  251  S.  22nd  St.,  Phila.  3,  Pa. 

Northwest  Institute  of  Medical  Labora- 


tory 


TAok»:.>iiA  Founded  1918.  M.  D.  Supervision. 
I  eCnniqUe  Courses   to    12   mos.   in  clinical 


laboratory.  X-ray  and  EKG.  Free  placement  service.  Coed 
classes  start  Jan..  Apr.  July.  Oct.  G.  I.  approved.  Catalog. 

3418  E.  Lake  Street,  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 

Vocational 


Career  and  Finishing  Schools  invite  you  to 
write  for  the  booklet— "Behind  Ihii  Magic 
Door."  Complimentary  copies  tell  how  to 
become  glamorous  Airline  Stewardesses — Professionol 
Models — Executive  Secretaries — importont  in  Fashion 
and  Merchandising.  In  your  request  include  your  special 
interest  and  age.  Schools  in  Principal  Cities  including; 
Philadelphia  —  New  Orleans  —  San  Diego  —  Detroit 
Address:  P.  O.  Box  14  12,  Chicago  90,  III. 


ARE  you  looking  for  the  right  school 
or  camp?  Each  one  of  the  listings 
on  this  page  is  packed  with  important, 
interesting  information  to  help  you  se- 
lect the  right  school  or  camp.  Read 
the  advertisements  carefully,  then  vi^rite 
for  complete  information  and  catalogs 
from  those  that  interest  you. 


Boys'  Summer  School 


Milford  Summer  School 

College  preparatory  courses  for  make-up.  strengthening 
or  acceleration.  Remedial  Reading.  Regular  faculty.  Very 
small  classes.  Supervised  program  of  sailing,  swimming,  ten- 
nis. Grades  8-12.  Session  starts  July  6.  Also  winter  school 
William  D.  Pearson,  Headmaster,  Milford  12,  Connecticut 

Coeducational  School 

The  Arnold  Srhnni  Trains  boys  and  girls,  grades 
I  lie  Mrnoia  acnOOl  5^,2,  for  self-reliant  living. 
Work,  study,  play  program.  Stress  on  fundamentals.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation ;  also  general,  agricultural  courses. 
Guidance.  Family  atmosphere.  165  acres.  Operating  farm. 
Sports,  hobbies  for  all.  28th  year.  Write  for  catalog. 

Nathan  H.  Arnold,  E.  Pembroke,  Mass. 

Girls'  School 
Switzerland 

La  Chntolninio  S'-  Blaise.  Neuchatel,  French 
kU  V.liaieiamie  Switzerland.  Preparatory  S«;hool 
for  Girls.  1.5  -18.  C^ollege  Board  prep  in  h^nglish.  Languages. 
Also  post-graduate  finishing  school.  Home  Economics, 
secretarial  courses.  All  sports.  (Optional  winter  &  summer  at 
tistaacl.  Tours  to  Italy  and  France.  Also  summer  session. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Jobin,  Principal 

Girls'  Schools 

Kemper  Hall 

Gives  girls  mental,  spiritual,  moral  and  physical  training 
for  gracious,  successful  living.  College  preparation;  oppor- 
tunities in  Music.  Dramatics  and  Fine  Arts  including 
Ceramics.  Jr.  School.  89th  Yr.  Under  direction  of  Sisters 
of  St.  Mary  (Episcopal).         w,j,e  Box  J,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Hewlett  School 

On  Long  Island,  (iirls  8-18.  Established  1915.  Accredited 
by  N.Y.  Bd.  Regents.  College  prelJ  &  general  courses.  Mu- 
sic. Art.  Small  friendly  classes.  F'ield  trips.  Full  sports 
program.  Riding,  tennis.  Shore-front  campus.  50  mi.  N.  Y.  C. 
Jeanetle  J.  Sullivan,  Headmistress,  East  Islip,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Penn  Hall 

Accredited  prep  school.  192-acre  campus  "a  little  north 
of  Dixie."  Also  Junior  College.  A.  A.  or  A.  S  degree  in  2 
yrs.  College  transfer  or  specialized  career  courses.  Mod- 
ern buildings.  Swimming  pool,  riding,  golf  on  campus. 
Dr.  C.  Gordon  Frantz,  Pres.,  Box  W,  Chambertburg,  Pa. 

Samuel  Ready  School  Si^de^['^^^*diy 

Accredited  preparation  for  college.  Music,  art,  dramatics, 
dancing;  secretarial.  Uaily  chapel,  family  life  emphasized. 
Sports.  20-acre  cainpus.  Modern  buildings.  Kst.  1887. 
Catalog.  Mist  Evangeline  Lewie,  Headmistress, 

5126  Baltimore  National  Pike,  Baltimore  29,  Md. 


preparation  in  ideal 
year  "round  climate.  Open  air  classes.  Music,  art.  dra- 
matics, .secretaryship.  Character  and  personality  devel- 
oped in  friendly  home  life.  Sports,  riding.  Kndowed. 
Limited  enrollment.  Catalog.  Lueinda  de  L.  Templin,  Ph.D., 
Principal,  4701  Austin  Terrace,  El  Paso,  Texas 


Charles  E.  Ellis  School 


Girls,  grades  7-12. 
MSA  accredited. 
College  preparatory,  art,  music,  home  economics,  secretar- 
ial. Small  classes.  Individual  guidance.  .iOT-acre  campus, 
modern  stone  buildings,  suburban  Phila.  Separate  dorms  for 
younger  girls.  Sports,  riding.  Gymnasium.  Est.  1910.  Catalog. 
Arnold  E.  Look,  Ph.  D.,  Pres.,  Newtown  Square  14,  Pa. 


Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

An  accredited  Episcopal  school  for  girls.  Near  New  York 
City.  Boarding  — fifth  grade  to  college.  Strong  college  pre- 
paratory course.  Music.  Dramatics.  Art,  Modern  Dance. 
ICxcellent  sports  program.  Riding.  82nd  year.  Catalog. 
Address  Registrar,  Box  J,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Fine  &  Applied  Arts 


Ray-Vogue  Schools 

Commercial  Art,  Photography,  Interior  Decoration,  Dress 
Design  Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Fashion 
Illustration.  Coed.  Attractive  residence  for  girls.  Enter  1st 
Mon.  of  month.  Write  Registrar.  Room  706.  Specify  course. 
Ray-Vogue  Schools,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 


Home-Study  Schools 


 C-kx^^l         High    School    at  home. 

meriCan  aCnOOl  Many  finish  in  2  years. 

Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Prepares 
for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  texts  supplied. 
Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.S.  subjects  already  com- 
pleted. Single  subjects  if  desired.  Free  Bulletin. 
American  School,  Dept.  H53,  Drexel  at  58lh,  Chicago  37 


TOP-PAY  POSITIONS  WITH 

STENOTYPE 

MODERN  MACHINS  SHOKTHAND 

Stenotype  is  the  easy  and 
fast  way  to  top-pay  steno- 
graphic, secretarial,  and 
reporting  positions.  Easier  to  wrjte— easier 
to  transcribe,  because  you  "take"  in  plain, 
easy-to-read  typewritten  letters. 

You  can  learn  Stenotype  at  home  without 
interfering  with  your  present  job.  Low  cost 
—easy  terms.  Machine  included. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Lessons 
Send  today  for  sample  lessons  and  free  copy 
of  "Stenotype,  For  Better  Business  Careers." 
Learn  how  quickly  you  can  enter  this  highly 
profitable  field. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Institution 
417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.546ST,Chicago  5,  III. 


Boys'  Schools 


Pift^k  ChaUiH/fe  if  Cducatm  li  met  at ^ 


PEEKSKItL 


I26th  yr.  Intensified  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  pro- 
gram for  students  of  good  or  above  average  ability 
to  advance  to  higher  levels  in  Fundamentals  includ- 
ing Mathematics,  Sciences,  Foreign  Language  and 
English  Composition.  This  program  which  begins  at 
7th  grade,  also  permits  capable,  interested  students 
to  enter  at  8th,  9th,  and  10th  grade  levels. 

Outstanding  record.  Boys  learn  to  study  through 
stimulating  instruction  tn  small  classes,  men  teachers. 


Students  advance  in  each  subject  according  to 
their  ability  under  flexible  grouping. 

Military  training  develops  leadership,  self-disci- 
pline, and  systematic  habits.  All  Sports  with  ex- 
pert coaching.  Rifle  team,  Band,  Glee  Club.  Social 
Life.  Modern  brick  buildings,  Swimming  Pool,  Gym. 

Superior  achievement  records  in  College  and  Life. 
For  catalog  and  "Why  Fundamentals  Early,"  write 
Box  405  PEEKSKILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Peekskill-on-Hudson  4,  N.  Y.  Tel  7-4520 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK  UNION 

*  OurONESUBJECTPLANofstudyinUp. 
per  School  (grades  9-12)  has  increased  honor 
roll  50%.  Developa  concentration.  Firily 
accredited,  ROTC  highest  rating.  17  modem 

★ buildings.  2  completely  equipped  gyms,  2 
indoor  pools.  Splendid  environment,  excel- 
lent health  record.  Junior  School  (eradol 
^  4-8)  has  separate  buildings,  erm,  pool. 

Housemothers.  6lst  year.  For  ONE  SUB- 
X   JECT  PLAN  booklet  and  catalog  write: 
Or.  J.C.Wicker.  Box  865,  Fork  Union.Va. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 


JU|/>n/\n#«#«k  A  leading  preparatory  school  for  boys. 
mCL/Onogn  Grades  1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Semi- 
miiitary.  Outstanding  preparation  for  all  colleges  and  the 
service  academies.  Small  classes.  Individual  guidance. 
Music,  activities.  Sports.  80  horses;  2  gyms,  indoor  pool. 
835-acre  country  campus  near  Baltimore.  Est.  1873.  Catalog. 
Robert  L.  Lamborn,  Ed.  D.,  Box  1 17,  McDonogh,  Maryland 


Admiral  Farragut  Academy 

Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River,  New 
Jersey;  St.  Petersburg.  Florida.  Naval  training.  Separate 
Junior  Schools.  Testing,  guidance  for  college  and  career. 
Sports,  boats;  bands.  Summer  camp  and  school.  Catalog. 
Adm.  Farragut  Academy,  Box  AB,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 
Aviation.  Outstanding  record  of  college  entrance.  ROTC. 
Boys  taught  how  to  study;  small  classes;  individual  atten- 
tion. All  sports.  Junior  School.  78th  yr.  Summer  session. 
Write  for  catalog.    Registrar,  Box  403,  Bordentown,  N.  J, 


r*Mv*<%B>A*  C^UaaI  Accelerated  Program. 

Carteret  school  p^r  students  xyith  above 

normal  latent  intelligence  but  having  difficulties  interfering 
with  successful  college  preparation,  personal  tutorial 
instruction  and  supplementary  classroom  experience. 
Competitive  sports  and  other  activities.  Address  Dept.  16E. 
Guidance  Director      Carteret  School,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


Massanutten  Military  Academy 

60th  yr.  Accredited.  New  Dorm  8e classrooms. Small  classes. 
College  Preparatory.  Supervised  study.  ROTC.  Band,  Rifle 
team.  Riding,  Tennis,  Football.  Basketball,  Baseball.  Ath- 
letics for  all.  Gym,  Pool.  Grades  7-12.  Catalog.  ^ol.  R. 
J.  Benchoff,  Hdmr.,  Woodstock  4,  Va.  (Shenandoah  Vol.) 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 

Boys  planning  to  attend  engineering  schools  and  leading 
colleges  need  thorough  preparation.  T.M.I,  provides  that 
foundation.  Over  90%  of  graduates  enter  colleges.  Grades 
8-12.  Small  classes.  Summer  School.  86th  year.  Catalog. 
Colonel  C.R.Endsley,  Jr.,  Pres.,Box810,Sweetwater,Tenn. 

Gordon  Military  College 

Accredited.  Grades  8-12.  Also  two  years  college.  ROTC 
trains  for  military  or  civilian  leadership.  Supervised 
study.  Stimulating  activities  program.  350  acres.  Golf,  all 
sports,  pool.  $995  inclusive  rate.  Founded  1852.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  L.  Harris,  President,  Barnesville,  Georgia 

Augusta  Military  Academy 

"The  Friendly  School."  Distinguished  ROTC  school  in 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Jr.  &  Sr.  Divisions.  Boys  8-20.  Ac- 
credited; graduates  in  leading  colleges.  All  sports — pool, 
gym.  1400  acres.  Family  owned  since  1742.  Rate  $1250. 
Catalog.     Col.  Charles  S.  Roller,  Box  J,  Ft.  Defiance,  Va. 

Special  School 

The  Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.J. 

Summer  session.  June  29-Aug.  28.  An  adventure  in  happi- 
ness for  mentally  retarded  and  slow-learning  children.  Pro- 
fessional staff.  Crafts,  nature  study,  swimming.  1600  acres: 
pools,  farm.  Therapies  available.  Min.  enrollment — 4  wks. 
Write:  Box  L,  The  Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.J. 


Uunlor  Colleges 

Mitchell  College  CclIeg^^FulVy  acWed^u^ 

Non-denominational.  Small  classes.  Preparation  for  ad- 
vanced academic  work;  speciiic  vocational  training.  Basic 
liberal  arts,  terminal  business  education,  voice,  piano,  or- 
gan. Dormitories.  Est.  1856.  Endowed.  Rate:  $794.  Catalog. 
John  J.  Montgomery,  Pres.,  Mitchell  College,  Statesville,  N.C. 


Averett  College 

For  girls,  fully  accredited.  Transfer,  terminal.  Liberal  Arts. 
Pre-professional  courses.  Merchandising,  home  ec,  secre- 
tarial, med.  sec'l.  Music,  art.  drama.  Individual  attention, 
small  classes.  Sports,  pool.  gym.  Endowed.  lOOth  yr.  Catalog. 
Curtis  Bishop,  President,  424  W.  Main  St.,  Danville,  Va. 


Ambler  Junior  CoHege  6n°rt°t.°mri! 

Pa.  School  of  Horticulture.  Landscape  Design.  Horticul- 
ture, Lib.  Arts.  Electives  in  Horse  Husbandry  &  horseman- 
ship. Fully  accredited.  A.S.  &  A. A.  degrees.  Co-ed.  150 
acres  nr.  Phila.  Greenhouses,  gardens,  nurseries  &  stables 
as  labs.  Tennis,  swimming.  Social  Activ.  Ambler,  Pa. 


College 


Emerson  College         with^%qui%d  specffi^ 

ization  in  radio,  television,  drama,  speech,  or  speech  and 
hearing  therapy.  Fully  accredited.  B.A..  B.S..  M.A..  M.S. 
degrees.  Coed.  College  owned  theatre,  radio  station, 
electronic  TV  production  studio.  Dorms.  79th  yr.  Catalog. 
Admissions  Dean,  126  Beacon  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


STAUXTOX 


M  ILITARY  ACADEMY 

In  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Thorough  college  preparation; 
fuliy  accredited.  Individual  guid- 
ance. Band.  All  sports.  2  gyms. 
Pool.  Fine  health  record.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  Separate  Junior 
School.  Illus.  Catalog  write  Supt. 
S.M.A.  Box  J-5,  Staunton,  Va. 
BASIC  COURSE  R.O.T.C.  BY 
U.S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTORS. 


Founded  I 


ALLEY  Forge 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 


\     /    "A#  f/ie  Nation's  Shrinm  "  Valley  Forge. 

v^mT  Shrine  of  our  freedom,  has  loaned  its  name 
to  this  fully  accredited,  distinguished  Mil.  Acad,  and 
Jr.  Coll.  Small  classes,  highest  academic  standards. 
Prep.  School,  grades  9  thru  12  &  Jr.  Coll.  AU  sports. 
Arty.,  Cav.,  Infantry,  Band,  Senior  Div.  ROTC. 

Catalogue.  Box  Radnor,  Wayne,  Pa. 


Manlius 

Founded  1869.  For  boys.  Accredi  ted .  Grades  7-1 2.  Complete 
college  preparation.  ROTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating  for 
over  SO  years.  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports. 
Band.  Summer  session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 

Robert  A.  Weekes,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


Fishburne  Military  School 

A  distinguished  military  school  for  the  young  man  seri- 
ously concerned  with  making  adequate  preparation  for 
college  entrance.  Accredited  since  1897,  Grades  9-12. 
Highest  ROTC  rating.  Summer  School.  Write  for  catalog. 
Colonel  E.  P.  Childs,  Jr.,  Box  E,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


The  Sewanee  Military  Academy 

Division  Univ.  of  the  South.  Fully  accredited.  Grades  8-12. 
Small  classes.  Individual  attention.  Boys  Taught  to  Study. 
ROTC  Highest  Rating.  All  sports;  gym,  indoor  pool.  10.000- 
acre  mountain  domain.  Episcopal.  92nd  year.  Catalog. 
Col.  Craig  Alderman,  Supt.,  Box  L,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 


The  Miller  School  of  Albemarle 

Military.  Graues  5-12.  College  preparatcjry  plus  industrial 
arts,  iron  &  wood  working,  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop 
&  electricity.  Endowed.  Inclusive  rate  $1200.  Sports.  Near 
Charlottesville.  81st  year.  Also  Camp  Wahoo.  Catalog. 
Col.  W.  Hugh  Flannogan,  Dept.  L,  Miller  School  P.  C,  Va. 

Hargrove  Military  Academy  fj^i*^  g^oillge 

preparatory,  general  courses.  Grades  6-12.  How-to-study 
training;  remedial  reading;  individual  guidance.  Whole- 
some Christian  influence.  Separate  Junior  School.  All 
sports.  Summer  School.  Founded  1909.  Catalog: 

Col.  Joseph  H.  Cosby,  Pres.,  Box  L,  Chatham,  Virginia 


Miami  Military  Academy  SiplX'haracter: 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory  high  school.  Junior 
School.  Small  classes.  Boys  learn  to  study.  National  De- 
fense Cadet  Corps  Honor  School.  Sports,  sailing;  pool.  35 
acres  on  Biscayne  Bay.  Moderate  fee.  34th  year.  Catalog. 
Col.  F.  R.  Williams,  10603  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami  38,  Flo. 


St.  John's  Military  Academy  ^^cmnes^rr' 

confident  men.  Accredited  college  preparation  under  the 
famous  St.  John's  System.  Grades  7-12.  Inspired  teaching. 
Small  classes,  individual  attention.  Reading  Clinic.  ROTC. 
l-'ireproof  dorms.  All  sports.  Summer  Camp.  75th  year. 
Catalog         Dir.  of  Admissions,  Box  359,  Delofleld,  Wis. 


Wentworth  Military  Academy 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional  leaders  started  here. 
4-yr.  High  School;  separate  2-yr.  College.  Accred.  Sr.  ROTC. 
CAA  flying.  Modern  bldgs..  country  club.  Sports  for  all ;  pool. 
Summer  school ;  also  younger  boys'  camp.  80th  yr.  Catalog. 
Col.  J.  M.  Sellers,! 859  Washington  Place,  Lexington,  Mo. 


Missouri  Military  Academy  tuniofsXoL 

70th  yr.  Grades  5-12.  Fully  accredited.  Sr.  ROTC.  Friendly, 
inspiring  teachers.  Essentially  college  prep.  Small  classes. 
Strong  guidance  program.  All  sports.  30  acre  lake.  5  athletic 
fields.  226-acre  campus.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  R.  Stribling,  159  Main  St.,  Mexico,  Mo. 


Kemper  Military  School 

1  IStli  year.  Accredited — top  rated  academic  standing, 
Indi\idual  attention.  We  teach  boy  how  to  study.  All 
sports,  golf;  swimming;  flying.  9th  Grade.  H.S.  and  Jr. 
College.  Senior  ROTC.  Write  for  Catalog. 

Dir.  of  Adm.,  703  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Western  Military  Academy 

Develops  a  desire  to  succeed.  Emphasis  on  self-confitlence, 
self-direction,  how-to-study.  Small  classes,  guidance. 
Grades  7-12.  Career  analysis.  Jr. -Sr.  R.O.T.C.  All  ath- 
letics: riding,  pool.  81st  yr.  Near  St.  Louis.  Catalog: 

Col.  Ralph  B.  Jackson,  Supt.,  Box  L-5,  Alton,  Illinois 

Howe  Military  School 

Academic  training  in  spiritual  environment.  Accredited 
preparatory,  business.  Potential  Achievement  Rating  gives 
individual  goal.  Jr.  school.  Sr.  ROTC.  Sports.  New  tlorms 
and  pool.  Episcopal.  Est.  1884.  Summer  Camp.  Catalog. 
Burrett  B.  Bouton,  M.  A.,  1 759  Academy  Place,  Howe,  Ind. 
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"It's  all  finished  with  now,"  said  the  house 
physician,  "and  the  episode  lasted  five  min- 
utes. You  were  safely  in  your  bed  before  any 
harm  was  done,  and  I  was  here.  So  that  was 
that.  The  person  who  really  had  the  full  shock 
was  poor  Nurse  Ansel  when  she  found  you 
weren't  in  your  bed." 

Nurse  Ansel.  .  . .  The  revulsion  of  the  night 
before  was  not  so  easily  forgotten.  "Don't 
say  our  little  starlet  was  an  animal  too?" 
smiled  the  house  doctor. 

Marda  West  felt  herself  color.  Lies  would 
have  to  begin.  "No,"  she  said  quickly.  "No, 
of  course  not." 

"Nurse  Ansel  is  here  now,"  said  Nurse 
Brand.  "She  was  so  upset  when  she  went  off 
duty  that  she  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  hostel 
to  sleep.  Would  you  care  to  have  a  word  with 
her?" 

Apprehension  sci/'cd  the  patient.  What  had 
she  said  to  Nurse  Ansel  in  thO  panic  and  fever 
of  the  night?  Before  she  could  answer  the 
house  doctor  opened  the  door  and  called 
down  the  passage. 

"Mrs.  West  wants  to  say  good  morning  to 
you,"  he  said.  He  was  smiling  all  over  his  face. 
Doctor  CJreaves  waved  his  hanil  and  was  gone. 
Nurse  Brand  went  after  him,  and  the  house 
doctor,  saluting  with  his  stethoscope  and 
making  a  mock  bow,  stepped  back  against  the 
wall  to  admit  Nurse  Ansel.  Marda  West 
stareil,  then  tremulously  began  to  smile,  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "you  must  forgive 
me." 

How  could  she  have  seen  Nurse  Ansel  as  a 
snake!  I  he  ha/el  eyes,  Ihc  clear  olive  skin,  the 
dark  hair  trim  under  the  frilled  cap.  And  thai 
smile,  that  slow  unilersianding  smile. 

"lorgive  you,  Mrs  West?"  said  Nurse 
Ansel.  "Wiial  have  I  (o  forgive  you  for? 
You've  been  through  a  terrible  ordeal." 

Patient  anil  nurse  held  hands.  I  hey  smiled 
at  each  other.  And  oil,  heaven,  thought  Marda 
West,  the  relief,  the  thankfulness,  the  load  of 
doubt  and  despair  that  was  swept  away  with 
the  new-found. sight  and  knowledge. 


"I  still  don't  understand  what  happened," 
she  said,  clinging  to  the  nurse.  "Doctor 
Greaves  tried  to  explain.  Something  about  a 
nerve." 

Nurse  Ansel  made  a  face  toward  the  door. 
"He  doesn't  know  himself,"  she  whispered, 
"and  he's  not  going  to  say  either,  or  he'll  find 
himself  in  trouble.  He  fixed  those  lenses  too 
deep,  that's  all.  Too  near  a  nerve.  I  wonder  it 
didn't  kill  you." 

She  looked  down  at  her  patient.  She  smiled 
with  her  eyes.  She  was  so  pretty,  so  gentle. 
"Don't  think  about  it,"  Nurse  Ansel  said. 
"You're  going  to  be  happy  from  now  on. 
Promise  me?" 


Experience  is  dangerous.  Experience 
sliows  us  wliat  cannot  be  done.  It 
shows  us  ali  the  reasons  for  not  do- 
ing it.        ROBERT  MAYNARD  HUTCHINS 


"1  promise,"  said  Marda  West. 

The  telephone  rang,  and  Nurse  Ansel  let  go 
her  patient's  hand  and  reached  for  the  re- 
ceiver. "You  know  who  this  is  going  to  be." 
she  said,  "your  poor  husband."  She  gave  the 
receiver  to  Marda  West. 

"Jim— Jim,  is  that  you?" 

The  loved  voice  sounding  so  anxious  at  the 
other  end.  "Are  you  all  right?"  he  said.  "I've 
been  through  to  matron  twice,  she  said  she 
would  let  mc  know.  What  has  been  happen- 
ing?" 

Marda  West  smiled,  and  handed  the  receiver 
to  the  nurse. 

"You  tell  him."  she  said. 

Nurse  Ansel  held  the  recei\er  to  her  ear. 
The  skin  of  her  hand  was  oli\e  smooth,  the 
nails  gleaming  with  a  soft  pink  polish. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr,  West?"  she  said.  "Our 
patient  gave  us  a  fright,  didn't  she?"  She 
smiled  and  nodded  at  the  woman  in  the  bed. 


"Well,  you  don't  have  to  worry  any  more. 
Doctor  Greaves  changed  the  lenses,  they  were 
pressing  on  a  nerve,  and  everything  is  now  all 
right.  She  can  see  perfectly.  Yes,  Doctor 
Greaves  said  that  we  could  come  home  tomor- 
row." 

The  endearing  voice  blended  to  the  soft 
coloring,  the  hazel  eyes.  Marda  West  reached 
once  more  for  the  receiver.  "Jim.  I  had  a  hide- 
ous night,"  she  said.  "I'm  only  just  beginning 
to  understand  it  now.  A  nerve  in  the  brain." 

"So  I  gather."  he  said.  "How  damnable. 
Thank  God  they  traced  it.  That  fellow  Greaves 
can't  have  known  his  job." 

"It  can't  happen  again,"  she  said.  "Now  the 
proper  lenses  are  in.  it  can't  happen  again." 

"It  had  better  not,"  he  said,  "or  I'll  sue  him. 
How  are  you  feeling  in  yourself?" 

"Wonderful,"  she  said,  "bewildered,  but 
wonderful." 

"Good  girl,"  he  said.  "Don't  excite  your- 
self. I'll  be  along  later."  His  voice  went. 
Marda  West  gave  the  receiver  to  Nurse  Ansel, 
who  replaced  it  on  the  stand. 

"Did  Doctor  Greaves  really  say  I  could  go 
home  tomorrow?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  if  you're  good."  Nurse  Ansel  smiled, 
and  patted  her  patient's  hand.  "Are  you  sure 
you  still  want  me  to  come  with  you?"  she 
asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Marda  West.  "Why,  it's 
all  arranged." 

She  sat  up  in  bed.  and  the  sun  came  stream- 
ing through  the  window,  throwing  light  onto 
the  roses,  the  lilies,  the  tall-stemmed  iris.  The 
hum  of  traffic  outside  was  close  and  friendly. 
She  thought  of  her  garden  waiting  for  her  at 
home,  and  her  own  bedroom,  her  own  posses- 
sions, the  day-by-day  routine  of  home  to  be 
taken  up  again  with  sight  restored.  The  anxi- 
ety and  fear  of  the  past  months  put  away  for- 
ever. 

"The  most  precious  thing  in  the  world,"  she 
said  to  Nurse  Ansel,  "is  sight.  I  know  now.  I 
know  what  1  might  have  lost." 

Nurse  Ansel,  hands  clasped  in  front  of  her, 
nodded  her  head  in  sympathy.  "You've  got 
your  sight  back,"  she  said,  "that's  the  miracle. 


You  won't  ever  lose  it  now."  She  moved  to  the 
door.  "I'll  slip  back  to  the  hostd  and  get  some 
rest,"  she  said.  ""Now  I  know  everything  is 
well  with  you  I'll  be  able  to  sleep.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  want  before  I  go?" 

"Give  me  my  face  cream  and  my  powder," 
said  the  patient,  "and  the  lipstick  and  the 
brush  and  the  comb." 

Nurse  Ansel  fetched  the  things  from  the 
dressing  table,  and  put  them  within  reach 
upon  the  bed.  She  brought  the  hand  mirror, 
too,  and  the  bottle  of  scent,  and  with  a  little 
smile  of  intimacy  sniffed  at  the  stopper.  "Gor- 
geous." she  murmured.  "This  is  what  Mr. 
West  gave  you.  isn't  it?" 

Already,  thought  Marda  West,  Nurse  Ansel 
fitted  in.  She  saw  herself  putting  flowers  in  ■ 
the  small  guest  room,  choosing  the  right 
books,  fitting  a  portable  wireless,  in  case 
Nurse  Ansel  should  be  bored  in  the  evenings. 

"I'll  be  with  you  at  eight  o'clock." 

The  familiar  words,  said  every  morning 
now  for  so  many  days  and  weeks,  sounded  in 
her  ear  like  a  melody,  loved  through  repeti- 
tion. At  last  they  were  joined  to  the  individual, 
the  person  who  smiled,  the  one  whose  eyes 
promised  friendship  and  loyalty. 

"See  you  this  evening." 

The  door  closed.  Nurse  Ansel  had  gone. 
The  routine  of  the  nursing  home,  broken  by 
the  fever  of  the  night  before,  resumed  its  usual 
pattern.  Instead  of  darkness,  light.  Instead  of 
negation,  life.  Marda  West  took  the  stopper 
from  the  scent  bottle,  and  put  it  behind  her 
ears.  The  fragrance  filtered,  becoming  part  of 
the  warm,  bright  day.  She  lifted  the  hand  mir- 
ror and  looked  irto  it.  Nothing  changed  in 
the  room,  the  street  noises  penetrated  from 
outside,  and  presently  the  little  maid,  who  had 
seemed  a  weasel  yesterday,  came  in  to  dust  the 
room.  She  said  "Good  morning,"  but  the 
patient  did  not  answer.  Perhaps  she  was  tired. 
The  maid  dusted  and  went  her  way.  Then 
Marda  West  took  up  the  mirror  and  looked 
into  it  once  more.  No,  she  had  not  been  mis- 
taken. The  eyes  that  stared  back  at  her  were 
doe's  eyes,  wary  before  sacrifice,  and  the  timid 
deer's  head  was  meek,  already  bowed,  end 


'A  Long  Distance  call  is  like 

reaching  out  and  touching 
someone  you  love" 


Some  days  we  feel  lonely  and  blue— and  everyone 
who  means  a  lot  seems  far  away. 

A  telephone  visit  can  change  that  kind  of  a  day. 

Why  not  reach  for  your  telephone  right  now  and 
be  near  someone  you  love? 
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Change  to  todays  l^ana,— twice  as  effective  against  decay  germs i 
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For  all  of  modem  dental  science,  no  one 
knows  the  complete  answer  to  preventing 
\  decay.  But  one  thing  is  sure.  Teeth  will 
Bnot  decay  without  germs.  And  today's 
*  Ipana  -  is  twice  as  effective  against  decay 
germs  as  any  of  the  other  four  best-known 
tooth  pastes ! 

This  has  been  proved  conclusively  in 
over  three  hundred  tests  by  a  dental  re- 
search laboratory. 
Today's  Ipana  gives  powerful  protection 


against  bad  breath,  too.  It  prevents  bad 
breath  all  day.  Use  Ipana  regularly.  It's 
the  tooth  paste  for  your  whole  family. 

If  you  or  your  children  bnish  every  day 
and  still  get  decay  .  .  .  change  your  tooth 
paste.  Change  to  today's  Ipana. 
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ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  B  R I STOL  -  M  Y  E  RS— M  A  K  E  RS  OF  PHARMACEUTICALS 


Laboratory  tests  prove  it 
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Scientists  made  more  than  300  tests  comparing 
today's  Ipana  with  the  four  other  best-known 
brands.  Ipana  proved  twice  as  effective  against 
decay  germs  as  any  of  the  other  tooth  pastes. 


Buy  today's  Ipana  in  the  new  tube  with  big  cap 
...  or  the  new  pressure  can  at  88',  not  9&f . 
Compare — you  save  10'! 


Now!  Beeuxtifyyour  lcitclieii...beaxLti§  your  hands ! 

tJerg'eiis  Ijotion  in  >j"ew  W 

"KitclierL-  ette  s" 

Jergens  Lotion  stops  detergent  hands !  Now  Jergens  in  decorative  new  Kitchen-ettes 
stops  detergent  hands  where  they  begin . . .  right  in  the  kitchen.  The  same  creamy 
Jergens  Lotion  that  penetrates  .  . .  beautifies  hands  as  nothing  else  can  ...  in  smart 
dispensers  that  beautify  your  kitchen,  too.  Supply  limited,  so  hurry.  (Kitchen-ettes  can 
be  refilled  from  the  famous  Jergens  Lotion  black  and  white  bottle  on  sale  everywhere. ) 


Four  smart  colors  to  choose  from!  Only 
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A'«i/  Stuart 


Peter  Drififls 


"I  cannot  claim  ever  to 
have  met  an  uncaged 
lion  face  to  face,  and  it 
has  been  seven  years 
since  the  youngest  of 
my  three  children  was 
eightmonthsold,"NEAL 
Stuart  tells  us,  "so  The 
Lion  on  Apple  Blossom 
Lane  (on  page  52)  must 
be  pure  fiction.  The  idea 
came  to  me  one  night  when  I  had  insomnia, 
and  I  asked  myself,  'All  right,  what  would  be 
a  rip-roaring  beginning  for  a  story?'  After 
that,  the  characters  walked  in  and  introduced 
themselves.  My  last  short  story  was  pub- 
lished shortly  before  baby  number  two  ar- 
rived, so  The  Lion  represents  a  real  come- 
back for  me.  My  personal  advice  to  mothers 
who  would  be  writers :  don't  be  discouraged — 
your  youngest  will  eventually  hit  first  grade." 
Neal  is  on  the  Journai,  editorial  staff,  so  she 
views  a  writer's  problems  from  both  sides 
of  the  editor's  desk.  A  mother's  problems 
she  views  as  any  other  mother  views  them— 
hopefully— so  the  problem  of  a  lion  on  the 
loose  was  not  too  difficult  for  her  to  solve. 


Journal  Associate 
Editor  Peter  Briggs 
has  lived  on  three  con- 
tinents, visited  five  and 
has  a  degree  in  history 
from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  "I've  read  a 
horrible  number  of 
books,"  he  says,  "and  I 
believe  the  word  'love' 
appears  at  least  once  in 
every  one  of  them.  It  is  hardly  news,  but  1 
conclude  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world."  He  suggested  devoting  an  entire  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  to  the  subject  of  love, 
and  proceeded  to  plan  and  gather  much  of 
the  material  that  appears  on  these  pages. 
"Certainly  it  celebrates  love  and,  possibly,  it 
will  add  to  our  understanding  of  it,"  Peter 
says.  "Every  reader  will  add  new  dimensions 
with  his  own  definition  of  love — the  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  love  is  always  new,  a  mira- 
cle that  will  never  be  wholly  understood." 


Edmund  G.  Love,  bom 
in  Flushing,  Michigan, 
on  February  14,  1912, 
is  surely  one  of  the  few 
people  by  the  name  of 
Love  ever  bom  on  Val- 
entine Day.  When  the 
United  States  entered 
World  War  II,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Army,  spent 
a  year  in  Panama,  at- 
tended Officers'  Candidate  School  and  was 
then  ordered  to  the  Historical  Division  of 
the  War  Department  General  Staff.  The 
George  Company  Baby  (page  44)  is  history, 
and  the  most  important  part  of  history— 
that  of  love  transcending  war.  The  author 
now  lives  in  New  York  City,  where  he  is 
methodically  trying  to  eat  his  way,  alpha- 
betically, through  the  restaurant  section  of 
the  yellow  pages.  (In  four  years,  he  has  man- 
aged to  get  only  as  far  as  Camillo's.)  His 
newest  book,  War  is  a  Private  Affair,  from 
which  our  story  was  taken,  was  published 
by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  in  April.  .'Knother 
book.  Subways  Are  For  Sleeping,  will  appear 
as  a  musical  comedy  on  the  Broadway  stage 
this  fall  under  the  auspices  of  Jule  Styne. 
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Shall  I  take  a 
planned  tour  on 
my  vacation? 

A  typical 
question  from 
the  mailhag 
of  Mary  Gordon, 
TWA  Travel  Advisor 

Holiday  ahead?  Here's  the  answer  to  a 
question  which  may  be  on  your  mind. 

Whether  you  travel  independently 
or  with  others,  a  planned  tour  saves 
you  time,  money  and  effort.  You're  free 
to  relax  and  have  fun.  And  you're  sure 
of  the  finest  hotel  accommodations. 

Wherever  you  want  to  go,  TWA 
has  a  Skyliner  Tour  designed  for  you. 
For  example  — a  sparkling,  planned 
holiday  in  the  heart  of  the  Old  West 
. . .  California  .  .  .  Arizona  ...  or  Las 
Vegas.  A  thrilling  Theatre  Tour  of 
New  York.  A  sunlit  stay  at  a  fabulous 
Miami  Beach  resort  hotel.  Plus  many 
other  delightful,  planned  vacations. 
And  you  can  fly  luxurious  TWA  First 
Class  or  thrifty  Sky  Club  Coach. 

Just  phone  your  nearest  travel  agent 
or  TWA  office  for  prompt  planning 
and  an  estimate  of  cost,  without  obli- 
gation. TWA  Time  Pay  Plan  avail- 
able. For  colorful  folders  packed  with 
information,  mail  this  coupon  today ! 

PLY  THE  FINEST 

FLY  TWA 

USA -EUROfe  -AFRICA -ASIA 

^ — — -  i^^^^T^'^. — — 


Mary  Gordon,  lhj  6-9 


I  TWA  Travel  Advisor, 
I  Trans  World  Airlines, 


□  Tours  of  the 
West 

□  New  York 


I 


I  380  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.I  7    Theatre  Tours  I 


i  Please  send  me  the 
I  folders  checked. 

I  NAME  

I  ADDRESS  

I  CITY  ZO> 


□  Miami  Beach 
Holidays 
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This  is  new 


-  a  luscious  whipped  topping 
from  a  mix!  Just  add  milk,  vanilla  and  whip.  Dream  Whip  comes  in  a 
box,  needs  no  refrigeration,  stays  fresh  on  your  shelf.  It's  low  in  cost, 
low  in  calories-only  17  per  serving.  And  Dream  Whip 
never  fails.  You  can  fix  it  ahead  of  time,  too -wont 
wilt  or  separate.  With  Dream  Whip,  | 
you  can  whip  up  a  "special"  dessert 
any  time  you  like.  So  keep  it  on  hand,  i  M~P 


With  strawberries  it's  irresistible.  '^\'^_'^'«^»'^>'"''->''<' 


Another  new  product  from  General  Foods  Kitchens  ^ 
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We  Are  Blushing 

Wetumpka,  Alabama 
Dear  Sir:  My  wife  has  written  your 
company  three  times  in  regard  to  her  sub- 
scription to  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Her 
first  letter  was  by  regular  mail;  the  second 
via  certified  mail;  the  third  by  registered 
mail,  return  receipt  requested.  She  has  re- 
ceived no  reply.  All  she  would  like  to 
know  is  why  she  was  cut  off  your  mailing 
list  after  eight  years  of  service. 

My  wife  wants  your  magazine;  she 
loves  your  magazine;  she  has  paid  for  your 
magazine;  .so  for  God's  sake,  send  her  your 
magazine.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  J.  LANDRUM,  JR. 

►  IFe  hope  you  will  understand  when  we 
say  that  we  are  ivry  nmeh  in  love  with 
your  wife,  and  that  we  want  her  with  us 
for  at  least  the  next  half  century.  We  have, 
however,  been  transferrinfi  all  our  sub- 
scription addresses  to  an  awesonti'  elec- 
tronic machine  u^hich.  unfortunately,  has 
neither  heart  nor  head.  It  will  be  com- 
pletely efficient  very  soon,  ««  hope.  ED. 

Never  Underestimate 
the  Power  of  a  .  .  .  IMan 


Her  mother  calls,  "Here  comes  daddy!' 


>1^ 


'HIIIIIII,  DADDY!" 


'My  hero!" 


Whole  Heart  for  Ramona 

New  York  City 
Dear  Mr.  Gould:  The  article  "Whole 
Heart  for  Ramona"  in  the  March  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  written  by  Mrs.  Gladys 
Denny  Shultz,  is,  I  believe,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  medical  articles  for  lay  read- 
ing should  be  written  and  is  in  happy  con- 
trast to  the  sensationalism  which  so  often 
creeps  in,  especially  in  relation  to  heart 
surgery. 

I  found  it  to  be  not  only  accurately  in- 
formative to  the  public  at  large  but  also 
specifically  helpful  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  children  with  congenital  heart 
disease. 

GEORGE  H.  HUMPHREYS  II.  M.D. 

Director,  Surgical  Service 
The  Presbyterian  Hospital 
Ne7v  York 

Woman's  Life  in  India 

Menlo  Park,  California 

Dear  Anne:  For  anyone  planning  to 
travel  abroad.  South  India  is  about  the 
best  place  I've  come  across.  It's  relatively 
untouched  as  a  tourist  spot;  there  are  good 
roads,  inexpensive  train  and  bus  service 
and  comfortable  places  to  stay;  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  acquires  tremendous  purchas- 
ing power;  one  can  easily  make  out  with 
English;  and  there  are  some  truly  mag- 
nificent places  to  see — places  that  make 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Colosseum  look 
like  pale  relics  of  modern  history.  You  find 
them  scattered  all  through  the  south, 
many  of  them  forgotten  by  the  present 
generation. 

Driving  along  any  road,  you  are  apt  to 
come  across  a  ruined  temple  springing  out 
of  paddy  fields,  or  an  ancient  carriage 
house  overgrown  with  weeds,  or  a  raja's 
palace  surrounded  by  fortifications  crum- 
bling under  the  scorching  sun  in  some  bar- 
ren, rocky  setting.  One  discovers  them  ac- 
cidentally; no  one  can  tell  you  about  them. 
During  December,  January  and  February, 
the  climate  of  South  India  is  much  like 
summer  in  Southern  California,  only  with 
a  little  rain  added. 

Of  course  I  did  a  great  deal  more  than 
poke  into  old  ruins.  During  my  stay  with  a 
wealthy  Hindu  family  in  Madurai  City  I 
acquired  a  few  facts  about  the  contem- 
porary South  Indian  Hindu  woman  which 
might  interest  you:  She  is  usually  married 
before  the  age  of  eighteen  to  a  man  of  her 
own  caste  and  of  her  parents'  choosing.  As 
a  rule  she  does  not  see  her  husband  prior 
to  the  wedding.  Any  money  she  has  will  be 
in  the  form  of  jewelry  and  expensive 
clothes.  By  and  large,  she  has  no  educa- 
tion; she  will  be  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  home.  Except  for  her  husband  and 
immediate  members  of  her  family,  she 
does  not  have  any  contact  with  men.  She 
cooks  without  use  of  a  cookbook,  she 
serves  the  men  first  and  eats  only  after 
everyone  else  has  finished ;  her  kitchen  is  a 
small,  dark  smoke-stained  room  equipped 
with  three  or  four  chimneyless  dung 
burners  and  stacks  of  brass  and  clay  pots. 
She  has  to  bring  water  in  from  an  outside 
well.  She  is  vegetarian;  she  prepares 
mostly  rice  dishes. 

She  is  religious  and  pays  frequent  visits 
to  the  temple.  On  occasion  she  is  allowed 
to  go  to  the  Tamil  cinema.  When  she  steps 
out  like  this  she  usually  brings  all  her  chil- 
dren (at  least  six)  and  thinks  nothing  of 
keeping  them  out  well  past  midnight.  Her 
children  for  the  most  part  are  not  reared 
according  to  any  plan,  but  are  allowed  to 
sleep,  eat.  play  and  grow  willy-nilly.  She 
does  not  give  her  children  milk  because  it 
is  expensive;  instead,  she  lets  them  have 
all  the  coffee  they  want.  Her  cosmetics  are 
simple:  she  does  not  use  lipstick,  she  does 
not  cut  her  hair,  she  uses  coconut  oil  daily 
on  her  hair  (and  on  her  body  after  bath- 
ing) ,  she  will  use  mascara  and  powder  and 
perfume,  and  is  very  fond  of  caring  for  her 
complexion  with  saffron  paste  (the  Indian 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  8 


'4-HOUR" 

Spaghetti  sauce 
flavor 

IN  10 


(jA/HIL£  YOUPt  SPAGHETTI  COOKS) 


FRENCH'S  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix 


Transforms  tomato  paste  into  "long- 
simmered"  sauce!  All  the  spicy-rich 
fragrance,  flavor  and  deliciousness  that 
once  took  hours — now  in  10  minutes! 
French's  special  combination  of  fine 
herbs,  spices  and  vegetable  seasonings 
gives  you  homemade  flavor  without  the 
homework!  Adds  texture  and  flavor  no 
canned  sauce  ever  has.  Try  it  today! 


Its  Easy  I 

Here's  how:  To  tomato 
paste  (6-oz.  can),  1?^  cups 
of  water,  2  tbsps.  salad  oil 
add  French's  Spaghetti 
Sauce  Mix.  Simmer  10 
minutes,  stir  occasionally. 
Makes  four  big  servings. 
Serve  over  cooked  spaghetti, 
meat  loaf,  ravioli,  noodles. 
Photo:  "Bow-Tie"  noodles 
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A  touch  of  your  toe 
and  the  cord  di 


I 


lit  >^Jj.^:.m.i»L.>t 


No  more  messy,  fangled  cord  .  .  .  You  pull  out  only  as  much  cord  as 
you  need — up  to  20  feet — and  when  you've  finished,  you  simply 
touch  the  foot  pedail  and  the  cord  disappears.  Out  of  sight  .  .  .  out 


of  your  way  ...  in  4  !  Ends  cord-storage  problems  i 

New  piggy-back  attachment  caddy  saves  you  time  and  steps 
keeps  full  set  of  attachments  always  at  hand. 


All  these  work-saving  features  at  no  extra  cost 


New  oversized  foot  switch 
eliminates  bending  dowTi  to 
turn  power  on  or  off.  Jumbo- 
size  casters,  too. 


New  suction  regulator  dial 
lets  you  dial  just  the  right 
amount  of  suction  for  rugs, 
drapes,  or  lamp  shades. 


Full  one-horsepower  input 
motor  pulls  all  the  dirt  into 
"Throw-Away"  Bags.  Powerful 
suction  gets  imbedded  dirt  i 


Cleans  rugs  and  floors.  Dou- 
ble-Action brushes  cut  cleaning 
strokes  in  half — adjust  auto- 
matically to  carpet  or  bare  floor! 


Try  the  General  Electric  Cord  Reel  Cleaner  at  your  dealer's 
today.  Model  C-7  in  Glade  Green  and  Chrome  complete  with 
de  luxe  set  of  attachments.  Vacuum  Cleaner  Dept.,  General 


Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn.  Now,  at  your  deal- 
er's, products  for  complete  floor  and  rug  care:  canister 
cleaner — upright  cleaner,  floor  polisher. 


Easy  to  maneuver.  New  "Steer-Easy"  Wheel 
lets  your  cleaner  foUow  you  at  the  sUghtest 
pull  .  .  .  steers  easily  around  furniture  and 
other  obstacles  without  bumping  or  scratch- 
ing. RoUs  easily  over  thresholds. 


T^ogreiS  Is  Our  Most  /mporfanf  Prot/ucf 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


JUNE,  I9S9 


"Dutch  Boy'  Nalplex  is  the  easy  wall  paint! 

—  made  with  marvelous  acrylic  plastic! 


Your  "Dutch  Boy"  Dealer  is  listed  under  "Paint"  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  phone  book.  Ask  him  for  free  copy  of  the  new  booklet,  "Live  Colorfully  with  Dutch  Boy."  A  product  of  National  Lead  Company. 
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H 


in  e  voii  taught  her  these 
3  secrets  of  bein^  regular? 

If  vou  lun  r.  s/u  'll  tlmtik  xcu  t/it  irst  of  hrr  loti<^  hff! 

Today's  imnhers  k.iu>\\  how  much  it  means  to  grow  up  w  ith  good  eating 
and  sleeping  habits.  With  regular  bathroom  habits,  too. 

The  :>  kevs  to  regularit\  are  remarkabb  sinij>le.  I  'sc  diem  as  well  as  track 
them ...  and  set  a  good  exanij>le!  Here  thev  are: 


1.  DRINK  6  TO  S  CLASSES  t>K  LlQl  lO 

A  DAY.  coi  NT  EM!  If  vou  drink  2  of 
Uiem  before  breakfast.  voifU  en- 
courage normal  resularitv. 

2.  LET  VOI  R  BAVMRtXIM  TIME  BE  THE 

SAME  TIME  E\  ERV  DAY.  Pick  the  time 
that's  most  natural  to  you.  (.\fter 
breakfast,  perluqis.)  Important: 
This  little  interval  should  be  kept 
relaxed  and  unhurried. 

3.  FXILI  <nv  THATI  RGE!  Don't  put  it 
off!  Failure  to  fclloir  that  urge  is  the 
outstanding  cause  of  interrujned 
regularity. 

Also  important:  Exercise  ...  a 
balanceil  diet  .  .  .  and  regular  sleep- 
ing and  eating  habus.  li<foir  \ou 


take  o  la\ath<c.  gii<e  \tifutr  a  chance 
to  help  herself. 

Remember,  however,  even  the 
most  regular  per.son  mav  run  into 
unavoidable  upsets  of  schedule, 
which  will  tend  to  upset  her  nonnal 


regidarity. 


If  a  laxative  does  beamie  neces- 
sary, you'll  find  that  tcxlay's  Ex-Lax 
provides  the  closest  thing  to  natural 
action  .  .  .  helps  vou  gendv  toward 
your  normal  regularity — o\  ernight. 
Taken  at  bedtime,  it  won't  disturb 
vour  sleep.  Ex-Lax  is  chixx^lated, 
pleasant  -  tasting,  pleasant  -acting. 
Always  keep  Ex-Lax  on  hand.  Is 
todav's  Ex-l^x  in  vour  medicine 
cabinet  .^  It  belongs  there. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  5 
equivalent  of  cold  cream);  she  stains  her 
fingernails  pink  with  a  preparation  of 
henna  leaf. 

L'ntil  the  Hindu  woman's  sons  are 
grown  she  has  no  status.  But  with  grown 
sons  she  becomes  not  only  the  manager 
but  boss  of  the  household.  Ever>-  woman  I 
talked  to  had  lost  at  least  one  child  in  in- 
fancy. Most  thought  of  .American  women 
as  tall,  healthy,  wealthy,  lucky  and  free — 
with  the  emphasis  on  "free.  "  While  there 
was  a  certain  en\-j-  in  the  mention  of 
"  free."  no  one  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
at  all  appropriate  for  an  Indian  woman  to 
be  so  to  any  great  extent.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  definite  tendency  to  equate  free  be- 
haxior  with  lack  of  femininity. 

Poor  Hindu  women  are  in  another  cate- 
gory altogether  from  their  wealthy  coun- 
terpart. Perhaps  I  can  best  define  how  it  is 
for  the  really  down-and-out  by  telling  you 
about  a  trip  I  took  through  a  place  called 
Thidimagar.  "Thidir"  means  sudden; 
"Xagar  '  means  city.  Together  they  refer 
to  a  shanty  town  in  the  heart  of  Madurai 
City.  The  shacks  of  thatch  and  mud  there 
come  and  go  "suddenly" — they  appear 
and  disappear  o\iemight.  Thus  the  name. 
I  took  a  walk  through  Thidimagar  one 
day  with  a  friend  of  mine.  .Apparently  it 
was  the  first  such  walk  taken  by  a  white 
man  Ixvause  the  people  thronged  about 
me.  eager  to  answx'r  my  questions  and 
have  their  situation  brought  to  light. 

I  learned  that  about  nine  to  ten  people 
li\-e  in  a  shack  less  than  7'xH';  most  mcr. 
had  two  or  njore  wi\fs.  despite  the  recent 
government  ban  on  bigamy.  A  man  takes 
a  secxmd  wife  for  financial,  not  sexual,  rea- 
sons; ever>-  wife  means  another  wage 
earner  in  the  family,  t'hie  man.  in  fact,  had 
Ixvome  something  of  a  petty  capitalist :  he 
had  taken  four  wi\-es.  put  them  to  work, 
collect eti  the  money  daily  from  them,  fed 
ihem.  managed  the  household,  but  did  no 
work  himself .  He  was  thiiiV  - 
taking  a  filth  wife  and  ^ 
Thidimagar.  There  was 
peace  in  these  bigamous  situations:  the 
women  all  \-»ed  » ith  one  another  for  status 
in  the  family  and  fa\-oritisan  with  the  hus- 
l^nd.  They  had  a  pregnancy  a  \-ear;  I  saw 
no  woman  o\-er  thirty-fi\-e  who  did  not 
IcK-vk  like  a  grandmother.  .A  woman  is 
lucky  if  she  has  more  than  one  change  erf 
clothes.  Women  had  no  time  or  money  for 
ciwimetics  here.  They  spent  their  spjarc 
time  tr>-ing  to  make  extra  cash  by  brewing 
toddy  from  palm\Ta  sap.  (For  wcaidng 
from  dawn  to  sun.set  a  woman  earns  SO 
rupee*  a  month  doing  heavy  coolie  labor.) 

-As  you  can  see.  South  India  is  still  far 
from  being  a  woman's  world.  Howe\-er, 
great  strides  are  being  made  (in  the  many 
new  and  excellent  schools)  to  giw  the 
Indian  women  status.  It  was  my  impres- 
sion that  women  tended  to  take  their 
cilucation  more  seriously  than  the  men. 
Thus  you  now  find  (as  opposed  to  condi- 
tions prevalent  when  1  left  India  fourteen 
\-ears  ago)  mostly  women  nurses  in  hos- 
pitals, a  growing  class  of  women  postal 
clerks,  women  working  prominenUy  in  po- 
litical. ci\ic  and  s»x-ial  organiiations.  and 
scads  of  women  teachers.  But  these  still 
remain  a  distinctly  small  mitwrity.  And  I 
cannot  foresee  any  marked  improx-eroent 
until  India  manages  to  control  its  mush- 
rooming population — a  population  which 
has  outgrown  e\ier>-  Five  Y"ear  Plan  on 
which  the  gowmment  has  embarked. 

I  can't,  of  course,  ex-en  begin  to  sum- 
niariie  my  entire  India  experience,  but  the 
trip  was  rewarding!  Sincerely. 

ROBIX  WHITE 

Sign  of  Submission? 

.Vfa-  York  City 
Dear  Hr.  and  Mrs.  OouJ-d:  Riding  a 
train  recently.  I  made  a  game  of  noticing 
which  men  wore  wvdding  rings.  I  noticed 
that  lew  men  o\"er  forty  carried  this  mar- 
riage identification,  but  that  most  men  un- 
der that  age  had  a  gold  band.  I  ha\-e  been 
told  tliat  the  wedding  ring  for  men  is  a 
recent .  clever  promotion  by  jewelry  manu- 
f.icturers,  but  I  wonder  if  it  doesn't  rep- 
resent a  more  serious  trend. 

Do  .American  men  relish  marriage  more 
than  they  once  did?  Why  are  they  more 
willing  to  advertise  their  attachment  The 
wedding  ring  tor  wives,  I  understand,  de- 
\-eloped  as  a  s\TnKM  of  the  time  when  a  wife 
was  literally  bound  and  dragged  off  by 
her  husband.  When  courtship  became  less 
violent,  the  wife  was  still  willing  to  wear  a 
gold  band  to  show  that  she.  at  least  figura- 
livelv.  was  bound  to  her  man. 


If  this  symbol  means  an>thing  at  all 
any  more,  what  is  a  man  doing  w-earing  it  ? 
Is  he  tr>ing  to  show  that  his  wife  dragged 
him  ofT  and  tied  him  up?  If  there  is  any 
difference  left  between  the  sexes  in  our 
society,  aren't  men  at  least  still  physi^ly 
stronger?  I'm  all  for  retaining  a  few  out- 
ward signs  that  men  have  not  completely 
submitted.  CordiaJly. 

P.  B. 

From  a  50-Year  Friend 

Los  AngcUs.  CaJifornui 
Dear  Edilors:  I  ha\-e  been  a  fan  of  yours 
since  1900.  but  have  nevw  written  to  a 
magazine  before.  The  ejjclosed  snapishot  of 
Heap  Big  Chief  gives  me  the  courage.  1  am 


sending  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  find  its 
way  into  your  pages  and  surprise  his  proud 
parents.  He  is  my  three-yiear-old  grandson 
and  li\ies  in  Hawaii.  Sincerely. 

NAX  M.  C-ALDERWOOD 

Once  I  Had  a  Teacher 

Dciroit,  JJiMsan 
Dear  EidiUws .•  It  is  now  over  thirty  >-ears 
since  first  I  met  Miss  Heinselman.  The 
first  thing  she  taught  us  to  spell  was  her 
name,  carefully  explaining  the  r  before  f 
was  not  to  be  used  in  all  spelling  lessoos. 

Her  handwriting  was  big.  bold  and 
beautiful.  Each  week  she  wTote  an  inspira- 
tional message  ui)on  the  blackboard.  She 
did  not  menticm  it;  but  no  matter  where 
young  eyes  would  wander,  eventually 
they  had  to  light  upon  those  larg<e  wbite 
letters.  She  borrowed  words,  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  that,  and  because  she  gave  them 
to  us.  I  credited  her  for  their  originatioiu 
How  often,  in  the  years  betwwn.  they 
have  come  back  to  me.  When  I  might  have 
broken  by  a  stcBTiiy  grief.  I  bent,  and  re- 
membered. "  Though  I  am  beaten,  nobody 
shall  guesss  for  I  will  walk  as  though  I 
knew  success.  ...  I'll  wear  deteat  so 
proudly." 

When  the  wings  of  my  adolescent  son 
would  fly  too  soon.  I  recalled.  "Who.  then, 
is  free?  The  wise  man  who  can  gox^em 
himself." 

When  the  immensaty  of  a  small  girl's 
problems  cause  my  child  to  tremUe.  I  can 
tell  her.  "Just  give  to  the  world  the  best 
>-ou  have,  and  the  best  will  oome  back  to 

you." 

When  1  ^rould  weep  wikQy  far  tbe 

mother  who  is  no  longer  here,  I  can  teD 
myself.  "When  w^  weep  for  those  who  are 
with  God.  we  weep  ica  owse-WesS'  Never  a 
laugh  or  a  tear  in  my  life  has  not  been 
shared  by  Miss  Heinaelman. 

Now  that  my  eldest  is  on  the  threshold 
of  college.  I  pray  he  meets  a  "Miss"  or 
"Mr,  Heinrelman."  no  matter  how  the 
name  is  spelled.  Should  he  not,  I  won't 
despair,  for  she  so  inspired  his  parent  a 
little  must  have  rubbed  off  on  him.  In  fact, 
she  had  enough  of  the  "dedicated 
teacher  "  to  insure  part  of  the  happiness  of 
my  future  grandchildren  as  well. 

I  believe  she  still  occupies  her  "earthly 
house."  as  she  called  the  body.  I  hope  she 
may  read  this  and  know  a  little  of  her 
worth.  Sincerely, 

LILLLAX  -A.  DQTV 

^  In  tke  mumAs  since  t*  cmlM  jor  ~\ty 
Fmerite  Ttmrher"  lemtrs,  mr've  tmtt  smrik 
iMitdtifmt  p«aple  rinmfh  oar  mtmH  thai 
tkamsimg  «MMNg  tfctiwi  hemm  m  £jflicub, 
if  <iegjit|M.  \*«rr  «f  «mr  Jaixtrittv 

ttill  apptmr  imjmtmre  issmes,  Atmgk — 
tee  sfitJ  «w  dbanJbs  $m  tM  wtim  wumf 
Contest  closed!  ED. 


Complete  make-up . . . skin-flattering  color  in  seconds! 
No  liquid  make-up... no  foundation  needed! 


'Love-Paf—the  one  compact  make-up  that 

ivont  cake,  streak,  darken 
or  turn  orange-y! 


To  flatter  every  complexion  tone  — 
nine  radiant  shades,  color-blended 
as  only  Revlon  can  do  it ! 


my 


VE-PAT' 


Smart  women  love  carrying  these  beautiful  compacts  - 
Tortoise-Tone  and  new  Classic  White,  24K  Gold  Crest. 
Not  shown— superbly  designed  Futurama  rcfdlable  metal 
compacts.  3.50  to  10.00  plus  tax. 
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Look  at  the  lovely  new  floor  idea  that  stopped  Mrs.  Blake 

THE  FLOOR  IS  ARMSTRONG  VINYL  CORLON,  CUSTOM-INSTALLED  BY  A  PROFESSIONAL 


A  beautiful  design  in  Armstrong  Vinyl  Corlon 
stopped  Mrs.  Blake  at  the  flooring  store  window.  It 
was  Granette  6185,  in  a  seaside  setting  that  gave 
her  a  decorative  idea  for  her  new  bathroom.  And 
the  dealer's  cost  estimate  was  surprisingly  moderate. 


The  craftsman  from  the  store  did  an  expert  job  putting 
down  the  Corlon  floor.  He  formed  a  striking  border  design 
with  ready-made  brown  and  white  Vinyl  Inlays,  set  in  neatly 
and  tightly,  as  only  a  professional  can  do  it.  Curving  the 
floor  up  the  walls  helped  make  the  room  splashproof,  too. 


There's  a  modern  comfort  secret  under  Mrs. 
Blake's  new  floor.  It  s  Armstrong  Cushion-Eze 
Ihiderlayment,  a  layer  of  soft  foam  that  cushions 
footsteps.  What  luxury!  "Cushion-Eze"  costs  so 
little,  you'll  want  it  installed  with  your  new  floor. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  ROOM  PORTFOLIO  describing  the  many  ideas  in  this  attractive  bath- 
room. Sketch  plan  and  list  of  furnishings  are  included.  Write  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
5906  King  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  Canada,  Dept.  69-A,  Box  919,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

WATCH       ARMSTRONG      CIRCLE       THEATRE,      ALTERNATE       WEDNESDAY      NIGHTS,  CBS-TV 
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This  handsome  Congregational  church, 
a  New  England  landmark  for  more  than 
140  years,  faces  the  fenced  common 
in  serene,  well-kept  Fitzwilliam, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  belfry  is  noted  for  decorative  detail. 


MEDICAL  CARE 
AND  ITS  DISCONTENTS 


SAMUEL  CHAMBERLAIN 


By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Recently  the  medical  profession  and  its  in- 
.  stitutions  have  come  in  for  a  consider- 
able drubbing.  In  1958  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  published  two  articles  on  Cruelty 
in  Maternity  Wards.  Another  national  pub- 
lication brought  a  more  general  indictment 
of  hospital  care,  summarizing  with,  "A  hos- 
pital is  not  a  fit  place  in  which  to  be  sick." 
One  finds  critical  articles  nearly  every  month. 
Many  relate  to  what  appear  to  be  excessive 
medical  costs.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  news- 
paper, 1  took  a  fling  at  a  certain  type  of 
doctor  myself! 

None  of  these  articles  seemed  to  me  to 
answer  the  question,  "If  so,  why?" 

In  a  rather  profound  sense  the  current  at- 
tacks on  the  medical  profession  compliment 
it.  People,  it  seems,  expect  more  of  physicians 
than  they  do  of  other  professional  men  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  clergy.  The 
medical  profession  has  invited  that  expecta- 
tion, and  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  and 
with  exceptions  that  only  prove  the  rule, 
has  deserved  it. 

We  may  assume  that  since  the  medical 
profession  and  its  institutions  are  staffed  by 
human  beings,  there  are  certain  to  be  some 
doctors  whose  concern  is  more  for  them- 
selves and  their  pocketbooks  than  for  their 
patients.  Some  nurses  have  a  nature  and 
temperament  which  better  equip  them  to  be 
prison  matrons  than  ministrators  to  the  ill. 
Hospitals,  being  institutions,  suffer  from  the 
faults  that  plague  all  institutions  whether 
governmental,  educational  or  business,  in- 
creasing as  the  institutions  grow  in  size. 


All  professions  have  members  who  do  not 
ornament  them.  There  are  shyster  lawyers, 
Elmer  Gantry  clergymen,  teachers  who  hate 
children.  There  are  journalists  who  care 
more  for  sensation  than  for  truth,  business- 
men who  land,  and  quite  properly,  in  jail. 
There  are  politicians  who  are  grafters,  and 
advertising  men  who  make  preposterous 
claims  for  their  products  and  do  it  ingeni- 
ously enough  to  escape  censure. 

My  profession  demands  contacts  with 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  among  the 
physicians  I  have  known  most  were  men- 
tally humane,  sensitive  of  human  values, 
and  artistically  gifted  beyond  the  ordinary. 
Humaneness  and  artistic  ability  or  inclina- 
tion often  go  together. 

I  enjoy  the  company  of  doctors.  Those  I 
have  known  have  been  many-faceted — col- 
lectors of  paintings  when  they  could  afford  it, 
frequenters  of  museums  when  they  had  the 
time,  lovers  of  music  and  often  practitioners 
of  it,  readers  of  literature  and  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished contributors  to  it.  Among  novel- 
ists Somerset  Maugham,  Alfred  Doblin  (a 
German  writer  about  poor  people),  A.  J. 
Cronin  and  Arthur  Schnitzler  (the  famous 
Viennese  dramatist)  were  all,  originally, 
physicians. 

The  first  trouble  with  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  America  today  is  not  doctors,  but 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them ! 

Twenty-five  years  ago  medical  colleges 
were  turning  out  about  6000  graduates  per 
year.  Since  then  our  population  has  grown 
at  a  phenomenal  rate,  but  medical  schools 


still  graduate  only  about  7500  per  year.  The 
number  of  registered  trained  nurses  is  far 
under  the  need. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  doctors 
and  nurses  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  our  people  are  living  longer,  due  to 
better  living  standards  and  the  findings  of 
medical  science. 

Our  people  are  also  more  health-con- 
scious than  their  forebears.  Many  patronize 
clinics  and  hospitals  when  they  are  not  ill, 
going  regularly  for  checkups. 

Two  generations  ago  almost  all  women, 
where  no  prenatal  complication  was  indi- 
cated, bore  their  children  at  home.  Today, 
even  in  remote  country  districts,  women 
have  their  babies  in  hospitals.  So  the  rate  of 
increase  in  medical  practitioners  and  institu- 
tions is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Why  is  this? 

First,  because  the  intellectual  require- 
ments of  medical  schools  are  the  highest  re- 
quired for  any  profession ;  secondly,  because 
medical  education  is  extremely  expensive. 

To  become  a  licensed  physician,  a  student 
must  have  completed  high  school  and  col- 
lege, entered  medical  college  under  strong 
competition,  and  spent  four  years  there, 
then  have  completed  two  years  of  general 
internship  at  no  pay,  or  for  only  a  token 
salary,  followed  by  two  years  of  hospital 
residencv  The  teaching  in  these  years  is 
especially  expensive  because  most  of  it  can- 
not be  conducted  with  large  groups.  To  teach 
a  student  how  to  listen  to  a  heart  or  lungs, 
look  into  an  eye  for  grounds,  palpate  an 
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You  don't  have  to  hurt  him 
to  protect  him! 


Get  proved  protection  in  a  soothing 
antibiotic  ointment  that  will 
not  sting  tender  tissue! 


Soothing  Mycitracin*,  with  its  3  specially  selected  antibiotics, 
provides  triple  protection  against  infection  in  cuts,  burns  and 
scratches.  And  Mycitracin  aids  the  body's  own  natural  healing. 
Always  keep  Mycitracin  in  your  medicine  chest.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  2  tubes  .  .  .  one  for  the  car. 


MYCITRACIN* 
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Triple  Antibiotic 
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Contains  Neomycin, 
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Polymixin  B. 
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abdomen  and  so  on,  requires  personalized 
education  confined  to  a  very  few  students  at  a 
time. 

Education  in  general,  like  everything  else,  is 
becoming  increasingly  expensive.  Not  only 
must  the  would-be  doctor  invest  years  of  his 
youth  (and  a  first-rate  brain),  but  he  or  his 
family  must  put  up  lots  of  money.  Four  years 
in  a  grade-A  medical  school  will  cost  him  some 
S 1 6,000  today  in  contrast  to  S 1 0,000  or  $  1 2,000 
in  other  branches  of  professional  education, 
followed  by  two  years  during  which  he  works 
for  board  and  room  and  what  amounts  to 
pocket  money,  and  two  more  on  the  very 
modest  salary  of  a  resident  physician  in  a  hos- 
pital. 

And  if  only  ten  years  are  required  today 
beyond  high  school  to  make  a  man  a  doctor, 
a  doctor  can  still  hardly  hope  to  set  himself  up 
in  practice  until  he  is  nearly  thirty. 

Then  he  sets  himself  up  as  a  practicing 
physician — and  waits  for  patients.  It  usually 
takes  several  years  before  his  income  equals 
his  expenses.  If  he  is  fortunate,  he  gets  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  staff  of  a  hospital  which  gives 
him  some  prestige  and  enables  him  to  admit 
his  private  patients.  But  in  return  for  such  an 
appointment,  which  is 
made  for  one  year 
only,  renewable  an- 
nually at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  medical 
board,  he  must  work 
in  the  clinics  and 
wards  for  free.  Every 
surgeon  and  physician 
I  know — and  I  repeat 
that  I  know  many 
despite  my  generally 
healthy  life — is  spend- 
ing hours  a  week 
caring  for  patients 
without  receiving  any 
remuneration. 

No  other  profession 
is  thus  organized. 
Graduate  lawyers, 
architects,  dentists, 
engineers  serve  no  in- 
ternship, nor  are  they 
asked  to  render  serv- 
ices after  graduation 
without  fees.  There  is 
also  the  self-imposed 
discipline  and  policing 
of  the  medical  profes- 
sion by  itself. 

A  doctor  can  retain  his  hospital  appoint- 
ment only  by  good  work.  Poor  judgment, 
sloppy  technique,  unhappy  doctor-patient  re- 
lationships are  rarely  condoned  by  hospital 
staffs,  and  many  appointments  are  revoked 
every  year  for  infractions  of  the  medical  code. 

If  a  doctor  wishes  to  become  a  certified 
specialist,  he  must  have  served  two  years  of  his 
internship  in  that  specialty,  in  a  hospital  quali- 
fied to  teach  it.  have  had  several  years  in  its 
practice  (usually  as  an  assistant  to  a  qualified 
specialist  and  in  his  hospital),  and  finally  sub- 
mit to  three  examinations  by  the  certifying 
specialty  board,  written,  oral  and  practical, 
and  these  must  be  given  in  a  city  other  than  the 
doctor's  home  town.  Only  if  he  passes  these  is 
he  certified  as  a  specialist. 

Then  comes  election  to  his  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and,  finally,  as  the  last  accolade, 
election  to  Associate  and  Fellowship  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  or  the  col- 
lege of  his  specialty. 

In  what  other  profession  is  there  such  su- 
pervision of  scientific  knowledge  and  integrity 
based  on  merit? 

Not  only  is  it  expensive  to  become  a  doctor 
of  sufficient  quality  to  be  a  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
it  is  expensive  to  be  one. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  a  doctor  could  go 
into  practice  with  an  office,  an  examination 
room,  and  no  other  instruments  of  diagnosis 
beyond  a  thermometer,  an  instrument  for  re- 
cording blood  pressure,  a  stop  watch  to  meas- 
ure heartbeat,  a  stethoscope,  the  patient's  own 
account  of  his  symptoms,  and  the  doctor's 
experienced  eye  and  ear. 

Today,  before  an  American  doctor  will 
diagnose  any  case  of  serious  or  apparently 
serious  illness,  the  patient  must  have  a  basal 


Women  ore  very  varied,  though  not 
fo  varied  perhaps,  and  certainly  not 
to  defined  as  men.  .  .  .  Perhaps  their 
chief  problem  is  that  though  they 
differ  as  individuals  they  are  all  ex- 
pected to  ploy  the  same  role  of 
adaptation  to  men;  yet  as  they  differ 
In  themselves  they  must  also  differ 
greatly  In  their  capacity  to  adapt  to 
others.  Because  they  are  women 
they  are  usually  expected  to  make  a 
home,  which  requires  practical  abil- 
ity and  a  discerning  heart.  Of  course 
many  are  bod  at  it  and  are  con- 
demned accordingly.  But  if  every 
man  because  he  was  a  man  had  to 
build  his  own  home,  and  continue  to 
build  it  day  after  day,  we  would 
surely  sometimes  hear  a  cry  of, 
"But  I'm  not  a  natural  builder." 

FLORIDA  SCOTT-MAXWELL 
Women  ond  Sometimes  Men 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Inc. 


metabolism,  a  chemical  and  a  hemoglobin 
blood  test,  be  fluoroscoped  or  X-rayed,  have 
his  eyes,  ears  and  throat  examined  with  il- 
luminating devices,  if  he  complains  of  in- 
testinal disorder  be  given  a  barium  test  with 
X  rays,  and  submit  to  various  additional 
manual  and  instrumental  examinations. 

The  doctor  keeps  regular  office  hours;  if 
connected  with  a  hospital,  regular  hospital 
hours;  but  no  conscientious  doctor  (or  suc- 
cessful one)  can  ever  calculate  on  an  eight- 
hour  day,  a  forty-hour  week,  and  leisurely 
weekends.  He  may  be  called  up  and  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  or  at  the  crack  of  dawn. 
He  cannot  count  on  keeping  social  engage- 
ments, or  even  engagements  with  his  wife  at 
home. 

Do  doctors  make  "scads  of  money"?  I 
know  some  well-recognized  and  highly  "suc- 
cessful" ones,  but  I  don't  know  one  who  makes 
as  much  money  as  a  widely  syndicated  gossip 
columnist  or  the  top  executive  of  an  estab- 
lished advertising  agency.  If  a  young  man 
with  a  first-rate  mind,  the  sort  of  character 
that  invites  responsibility,  and  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality wants  to  make  money,  there  are 
easier  and  surer  ways 
of  doing  it  than  in 
medicine. 

So  why  do  superior 
young  men  and  women 
opt  medicine?  Obvi- 
ously because  they  feel 
"called"  to  it;  because 
of  its  scientific  interest 
and  human  attraction. 

Now,  as  to  hospi- 
tals. They  are  progres- 
sively growing  larger, 
because  medicine  is  in  _ 
a  stage  of  transition 
from  being  an  art  to 
becoming  a  highly  dis- 
ciplined science.  This 
means  an  enormous 
increase  in  technical 
staff.  Medicine  is  tied 
in  today  with  chem- 
istry, physics,  elec- 
tronics and  nuclear 
energy.  Hence  the 
growth  of  the  large 
medical  center.  Medi- 
cal students,  learning 
in  hospitals,  must  have 
access  to  a  large  pa- 
tient population,  and  to  every  available  in- 
strument for  research,  diagnosisand  treatment. 

These  conditions  are  not  possible  in  a  small 
hospital,  for  lack  of  space,  personnel  and 
funds.  Many  of  these  have  well-equipped 
laboratories  capable  of  performing  the  many 
tests  presently  necessary.  But  everything  must 
be  done  on  a  small  nonteaching  scale.  Most  of 
the  fantastic  advances  in  medical  science  have 
therefore  come  from  the  facilities  of  the  large 
medical  centers,  and  they  alone  can  train  new 
surgical  doctors  and  research  scientists. 

The  large  hospital  is  by  no  means  the  best 
place  for  most  patients,  although  some  with 
peculiar  ailments  can  properly  be  served  only 
there — candidates,  for  instance,  for  heart  or 
brain  surgery.  A  simpler  surgical  or  medical 
case  is  likely  to  be  happier  and  more  com- 
fortable in  a  hospital  of  150  beds  than  in  one 
with  1000  or  more,  for  in  the  small  hospital 
he  is  a  person,  not  only  a  "case." 

And  this  is  extremely  important,  for  human 
beings  are  not  inorganic,  insentient  material. 
A  person  is  not  a  gall  bladder,  a  section  of  in- 
testine, a  tonsil  or  a  leg.  He  is  a  mind  and  a 
soul.  His  recovery  may  be  delayed,  acceler- 
ated or  even  stopped  by  the  state  of  his 
thoughts  and  emotions,  and  when  people  are 
ill  they  are  mentally  and  spiritually  hyper- 
sensitive. 

The  physician  who  attends  a  patient  as 
family  doctor  presumably  knows  more  abput 
his  patients  than  their  pathological  condition. 
He  knows  that  Mrs.  R's  blood  pressure,  other- 
wise normal,  goes  skyrocketing  under  emo- 
tional strain;  that  Mrs.  Y  is  going  to  call  a 
nurse  on  any  pretext,  while  Mrs.  L  will  suffer 
silently  rather  than  be  a  "bother."  He  knows 
which  of  his  patients  will  be  upset  by  a  dis- 
turbing report  and  which  can  endure  anything 
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Now!  A  better-fitting  napkin  you  can  wear  and  forget ! 


You're  free  .  .  .  easy  .  .  .  happily  active. 
At  long  last  here's  a  feminine  napkin  you 
can  wear  and  forget ! 

Ferns  feminine  napkins  fit  better  and  ab- 
sorb better.  They're  longer— yet  there's  not 
an  ounce  of  extra  bulk. 
Now  your  protection  stays  put  even  under 
stress,  thanks  to  the  extra  length  of  the  tab 
ends.  What  a  feeling  of  security ! 
Forget  about  stains.  Wear  your  nicest 


things,  knowing  there's  a  protective  safety- 
cushion  to  prevent  accidents,  whether 
you're  seated  or  moving  about. 

Forget  about  shifting  and  binding.  Better- 
fitting  Ferns  feminine  napkins  are  made  to 
adjust  to  your  body  without  discomfort  — 
no  matter  how  active  you  may  be. 

Forget  about  chafing.  Touch  the  chafe-free 
covering  to  the  inside  of  your  wrist,  where 
your  skin  is  extra  sensitive.  No  wonder 


Fems  bring  welcome  relief  from  chafing. 

Fems  absorb  quickly.  That's  another  pro- 
tection against  chafing.  And  both  the 
covering  and  inner  materials  are  designed 
to  keep  surfaces  comfortably  dry,  even 
during  the  heaviest  flow. 

Would  you  pay  a  few  cents  more  for  all 
this  comfort  and  confidence?  Of  course 
you  would ! 

Next  time  wear  Fems  — and  forget! 
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One,  two,  desserts  for  you...      Three,  four,  snacks  galore! 


Five,  six,  mealtime  tricks...  Seven,  eight,  the  party's  great! 


Nine,  ten,  delicious  when  they're  baked  by  Sunshine  Biscuits 
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Can  be  hung  on  a  wall  or  placed  on  a  base  cabinet  to  suit  your  height  ...  or  surrounded  by  storage  units  to  look  "built-in.' 


Everything's  where  it  should  be  on  the  exclusive 

Tappan  'Fabulous  400' 


ation' 
finest 


Gas  or  electric  built-ins— your  choice. 
Both  models  have  identical  new  styling. 


Take  a  good  look.  Everything  IS  just  where  it 
should  be.  Nothing  above  eye-level,  nothing 
below  finger  tip  level. 

And  there  are  new  conveniences  everywhere: 
two  Set  'N  Forget  surface  units,  automatic  ro- 
tisserie  and  roast  control,  chrome-lined  ovens. 

Gas,  electric  or  electronic,  notliing  cooks  or  looks  like  a 

TAPPan 

Mansfield,  Ohio;  Montreal,  Quebec 


The  Tappan  Company,  Department  LHJ-69,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
I  want  more  information  on  Tappan: 
Built-in  Electric  Ranges       Built-in  Gas  Ranges  Con- 
ventional Electfic  Ranges      Conventional  Gas  Ranges 
'400'       I  am  moving  Q  remodelling       building  Q 
Please  send  me  free  Kitchen  Plans  Book  □,  Betty  Brown's 
Favorite  Recipes  I  I. 


Name- 


Address- 
City  


-State- 
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'a  touch  of  magic 
in  his  baton" 


Exciting  scoring  and  skillful  iv- 
terpretations  have  helped  make 
Mantovani  the  big  gent  selling 
artist  on  long  play  records.  His 
distinctive  tnmhling  strings  cre- 
ated a  new  sound  that  has  re- 
mained unduplicated.  These  two 
new  records  provide  thrilling  ex- 
amples of  the  genius  of  Mantovani. 


MANTOVANI 


FILM  ENCORES 

Vol.  2 


Separate  Tables;  The  High  and  the  Mighty; 
A  Certain  Smilei  Friendly  Persuasion;  What- 
ever Will  Be,  Will  Be  (Que  Sera,  Sera); 
Tammy;  Be  My  Love;  April  Love;  When  You 
Wish  Upon  A  Star;  Around  The  World;  Fasclna- 
tloni  Secret  Love. 

MdnopluinlL  LL  311/  Sr«r«o  PS  164 

J3  98  $4,98 


mantovani 

Showcase  A. 


Theme  From  Limelight;  Village  Swallows; 
Tammy;  Come  Prima;  Some  Enchanted  Evening; 
Greensleeves;  Schden  Rosmarin;  I  Could  Have 
Danced  All  Night. 

Monophonic  Sl«r*o 
$1.98  $2.49 


S<l    Visit  your  local  record  store  or  dept 

1.  Select   the  records  you  want 

2.  When  you  ivaiit  them 
^.  From  thousands  available 
i.  At  ]trices  from  SI. 9 

THIS  IS  YOUR  GUARANTEE 

of  hours  of  musical  pk-asuif 
?ii?'^?r!^^itl'm;      ut7  ^^^^  TtIj ^ ^ ^mTMj AUP 


^NDON 

e  RECORDS 

full  frequency  stereophonic  sound 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG.  Dept  .  J  J  ,  539  W.  25th  St.,  N.Y.  1 

t  ....... 


To  cake  fulIcM  «d%'antasc  of  the 
rcmarkiblc  tcthnical  eiccHence  of 
ftii  records,  we  recommend  (he 


i 


rillLRES 
A 

liN  TI  IE 
TTOUSK 

11%  IIVKI.W  MII.I.KK 


Moan,  I  hiix'  a 
(■«>iirrs.>iioii  to  make — 
I'vo  horn  married  l>efore." 


If  love  is  sweeping  the  country.  I 
ought  to  add  a  footnote:  Our  state's 
Beauty  Oueen  jtjtted  down  from 
memory  the  names  of  more  than  200 
boys  she's  dated  since  she  was  8.  .\nd 
she's  still  in  college! 

Our  remodeled  kitchen  has  inspired 
my  Dream  Girl  to  feats  of  inspired  cook- 
ery. On  one  day  recently  she  tabled  an 
herb  omelet,  an  oyster  stew  and  a  brisket 
of  corned  beef,  all  superb.  (From  recipes 
captured  in  her  beauty  parlor!) 

"If  somebody  loves  me  in  a  nice 
way."  murmurs  Betty  Comfort,  sun- 
ning her  husbantl's  summer  pants. 
"I  want  'em  to  show  it.  1  don't  want 
'em  to  be  secretive.  by  be  furtive 
about  love?" 

Eureka,  Fve  yielded  to  demands  that  I 
O.K.  new  curtains  for  my  bedroom. 
(Shucks,  I've  liked  my  old  ones  since  they 
were  the  living-room  drapes  twenty  years 
ago.) 

t't>r  fftir  frfsli  miirt  ifirsf  sif£nijirant 
fignrps:  .No  straiiiht-  i  stiidt'iit  at  a 
IT  VHtprn  slate  t'€>llfgr  <m'ttv<l  a  mr, 
ami  only  /.>%  «/  I  hi'  H  si  mini  1^:  hut 
71%  Iff  the  I)  slmh'itls  <li<l.  Ilis  oirn 
dtmhls  ahiml  a  var  arr  simpler: 
"loij  ran' I  find  a  plare  l<>  park." 

The  latest  "model"  home  flaunted  in 
our  town  isn't  for  the  modest  man;  it 
has  swimming  pools  indoors  and  out. 
"What,  no  five-car  garage?"  asks  our  lo- 
cal cynic. 

(htr  first  pirnir  «/  the  season  ini- 
tialetl  the  "hiharhi"  oiir  flyer  sent 
from  Japan  for  my  hirllitlay :  a  tiny 
rliarroal  lirill.  I  may  eren  use  it  to 
heal  my  tien  next  iiinter. 

On  a  far  suburban  hill  one  of  our  doc- 
tors built  a  house,  dug  a  deep  well, 
found  the  water  full  of  smelly  chemicals. 
He's  tempted  to  start  t  spa;  so  far  he's 
merely  drinking  bottled  water. 

I  Kent  my  Dream  (iirl  a  few  clumps 
of  joiKiuils  and  dafTo<lilH.  she  liked  'cm 
no  nuK'h  she  adorned  my  otIic<-  with 
seven  kinds  of  cactus.  Luckily,  I  di>n't 
know  the  language  of  flowers. 

"Love  thy  neighbor,"  mitses  Peter  Com- 
fort, tidying  up  around  his  three  sunken  gar- 
bage cans,  "I  interpret  to  mean  both  .sexes. 
But  my  wife  deems  it  nobler  if,  while  other 
men  openly  adore  her,  I  adore  nobody 
else." 

Our  little  group  of  intrepid  explor- 
ers still  piano  to  visit  Russia  this  sum- 
mer, and  the  satellites,  despite 
Khrushchev's  )»Iustcr  about  Berlin. 
I'm  betting  it's,  bluff:  if  it  isn't,  we'd 
be  embarrassed. 

I  can't  tell  our  younger  friends  too 
often,  our  sc  I's  chums,  that  to  me  "teen- 
ager" is  a  word  of  sheer  endearment.  We 
adore  'em  If  I  don't  mean  it  that  way  I 
always  say  "teen-age  monster." 

My  loving  wife  and  I  agree  on  this:  We 
love  and  adore  couples  when  both  halves 
are  charming,  free  from  affectation,  good 
company.  ( We  hope  we  ourselves  qualify.) 

When  my  Dream  Girl  journeyed 
west  to  verify  the  arrival  of  an  infant 
girl  named  Tracy,  she  scraw  led  a  mes- 
sage on  our  refrigerator:  "Feed  the 
birds!"  Guiltily  1  decoded:  a  subtle 
admonition  to  diet. 


"You  men  don't  understand!"  a 
worldly  matron  told  me  over  a  dish  of 
scrambled  eggs  at  brunch.  "A  woman 
waives  claim  to  men  dashing  or  scornful 
or  proud  in  favor  of  one  who's  truly 
gentle." 

Two  girls  showed  up  at  a  fiesta  in 
our  tow  n  wearing  their  blond  hair  in 
pony  tails  fifteen  or  twenty  inches 
long.  This  demolished  the  fanciest 
hairdos  of  w  omen  who'd  visited  theit 
hairdresser  that  day. 

Our  town  council  has  voted  that  all 
dogs  must  be  kept  secure  at  home  except 
when  walked  on  a  leash.  The  battle  of 
the  century:  between  dog  lovers,  people 
lovers,  and  blends  of  the  two  sects. 

Our  banker  saw,  on  a  New  York 
visit,  people  eying  a  Rolls-Royce  in 
front  of  the  Pierre.  "So  it's  a  Rolls," 
said  an  impatient  husband.  "So 
what?"  "But  look  at  the  license," 
sai«l  his  bcminked  wife.  "It's  from 
Io«  a  I" 

"Ah,  a  Marilyn  Monroe  type .'"  /  mur- 
mured when  I  met  a  coed  with  blue  eyes, 
golden  hair,  figure  and  sway  of  a  trapeze 
queen,  cryptic  smile.  She  turned  out  to  be 
a  math  prodigy,  a  professor's  daughter, 
dedicated  to  research  in  aerodynamics,  a 
Curie  type.  Why  doesn't  she  act  her  I.Q.  ? 

Our  neighbor  in  the  oversize  mansion^ 
has  drawn  up  a  list  of  chores  for  his 
young  ones  this  summer.  He  faces  school 
vacation  with  equanimity.  "Just  to  keep 
'em  home,"  he  confides.  "I'll  even  work 
with  'em  to  catch  an  occasional  glimpse." 

In  the  battles  of  the  sexes,  I  learned 
as  a  bachelor,  a  plain  girl  with  a  sweet 
charming  voice  often  outdistances  a 
beauty  with  a  shrill  peacock  voice. 
Amiabilitv  and  c^harm  may  outweigh 
beauty.  (If  offered  with  a  dash  of 
brains,  of  course.) 

IVIy  arithmetic  suggests  that,  if  the 
Russians  missed  the  moon  by  4900  miles, 
they'd  miss  our  town  by  about  105  miles 
if  they  aimed  at  it  squarely.  This  barely 
unlaxes  me,  because  they  might  be  aim- 
ing at  the  next  town  and  hit  ours. 

You've  never  seen  my  favorite 
weifihl  -retlucing  diet  blazoned  by  any 
expert:  irhen  rebellious,  I  simply  eat 
a  big  dish  of  ice  eream  instead  of  lunch 
or  dinner. 

I've  made  an  epicurean  discovery:  If 
you  blarney  the  waitress  she  can  assem- 
ble a  passable  mixed  grill  in  almost  any 
restaurant  kitchen:  a  few  well-done 
slivers  of  this  and  that,  maybe  a  sausage 
and  a  bit  of  Canadian  bacon. 

. . .  When  Junior  sends  us  a  seven-page 
play-by-play  masterpiece  on  the  birth  of 
their  Eric, 

.  .  .  Or  our  daughter,  on  a  holiday,  hunts 
for  a  jumping  spider  and  a  wind-up  butterfly 
for  her  tots, 

.  .  .  And  our  youngest,  after  a  semester, 
tells  us  more  about  Locke,  Hobbes  and 
Rousseau  than  we'd  suspected, 

.  .  Or  Harlan  III  at  two  years  talks  a 
streak,  verbs  mostly  in  the  imperative 
mood, 

.  .  .  And  my  wife  surprises  me  on  my 
birthday  with  thirty-six  loose-leaf  note- 
books of  my  writings,  stamped  in  gold, 

.  .  .  Then  I  walk  with  high  knee  action 
like  a  small-town  biggie,  aware  most  of  it 
is  luck. 
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Introductory  price  on  new  Lustre -Creme  Shampoo 
for  shinier,  easier -to -manage  hair! 


Foamy  new  lotion 
economy  size  S1.50 

^119 

Now  on/y  I  LSi 


Satiny  new  cream 
economy  size  $2,00 

$ 

Now  only  , 


Lovely  screen  and  TV  star,  JANE  P(  )\\  1:L]..  ucars  the  new  Empire  Poiil  ui 
and  easy-to-manage  with  New  Lustre -Crenie  Shampoo. 


*  Here's  your  chance  to  try  this,  exciting  new-formula 

Lustre-Crenie  Shampoo  and  sa\e  money,  tool  After 
your  first  shampoo  witli  New  Lustre-Creme  you'll  find  your  hair  is 
shinier,  easier-to-manage !  And  it's  so  easy!  You  just  shampoo- 
set  with  plain  water—  and  have  lively,  natural-looking  curls !  So 
get  your  supply  of  NEW  Lustre-Creme  ?iouj  and  discover  for 
yourself  the  new  reason  why — 


vCCp 


Kiir  shinnnj 


Lanolin-blessed 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
— now  in  creme,  lotion 
and  liquid,  too! 


i 


4  OUT  OF  5  TOP  MOVIE  STARS  USE  LUSTRE-CREME  SHAMPOO 
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■How  J_  use 
Murine  to 


my  GyGS 

and 
so  relax 
tension' 

JAMES  MELTON 

famoun  sirifiiiif;  star  and 
collector  of  antique  cars 

"Whenever  my  eyes  feel  tired  I 
pop  in  Murine.  I've  found  it  a 
great  comfort  and  a  help  in  re- 
laxing tension.  Driving  some  of 
my  antique  cars  with  no  tops  ex- 
poses my  eyes  to  wind  and  dust. 
That's  another  time  when  Murine 
is  a  big  help."  Like  James  Melton, 
you  will  find  Murine  a  quick  way 
to  comfort  and  rest  your  eyes. 
Especially  helpful  morning  and 
night.  Makes  eyes  feel  so  good. 


FOR  YOUR 
EYES' 


The  Murine  Co.,  Inc.. 
Chicago.  U.S.A. 
'Trademark  Reg. 
U  S.  Pal.  Off. 


^''Some  say,  'Parents  should  rear  their  children 
with  love  and  firmness,'  as  if  firmness  were  the  opposite  of  love. 
To  me,  firm  guidance  is  an  integral  part  of  parental  love." 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 

Can  vou 
learli 
a  child 

Kn  HKN.IAMIN  SPOCK.  M.IJ. 


Aphil(>sophic;il  f;ithcr  asks,  "Can  you 
leach  a  child  (o  love?"  If  I  had  to 
give  him  an  answer  in  one  sentence,  I 
suppose  I'd  say,  "Yes,  if  you  don't  try  too 
hard."  I  would  only  be  making  the  point 
thai  of  course  a  parent  doesn't  leach  lov- 
ingness  by  means  of  earnestness,  exhorta- 
tion and  drill,  as  a  singing  or  swimming 
coach  teaches.  I.ove  isn't  even  taught  pri- 
marily by  example,  though  a  loving  child 
always  has  goi>d  examples.  He  learns  to 
love  more  simply,  I  think,  by  being  loved. 

Hut  perhaps  even  that  isn't  the  right 
place  to  start.  1  he  evidence  is  strong  that 
a  baby  is  born  full  of  the  inclination  to 
love.  At  about  one  month,  when  he  can't 
use  his  arms  and  legs  in  any  way.  can't 
even  turn  his  head  from  side  lo  side,  he 
smiles  when  his  mother  brings  her  face 
near  his  and  murmurs  lo  him.  By  three 
monlhs  he  is  so  brimming  with  warmth 
that  he'll  grin  and  squirm  delightedly  at  a 
greeting  from  any  i>kl  kind  of  person,  in- 
cluiling  his  doctor.  In  fact,  experiments 
have  shown  that  he'll  respond  to  a  nod 
from  a  man  in  a  Halloween  mask  with  a 
bandanna  tied  across  the  lower  half  of 
the  face.  In  other  words,  he  even  feels 
friendly  toward  eyeholes  in  a  mask.  Two 
psychologists  once  carried  out  a  drastic 
experiment  in  which  they  took  care  of  the 
bodily  needs  of  a  pair  of  babies,  without 
showing  them  the  slightest  sign  of  affec- 
tion— no  endearments,  no  caresses,  no 
smiles.  The  babies  hnally  brought  the  ex- 
periment to  an  end.  They  treated  the  psy- 
chologists to  such  loving  smiles  and 
gurgles  that  the  adults  broke  down  and 
responded  like  humans  (thank  God). 

So  a  baby  can  do  a  good  job  of  teach- 
ing an  adult  to  love.  1  think  this  is  just 
what  happens — to  a  degree — not  just  in  a 
psychologist's  experiment  but  in  every 
family.  In  fact,  when  you  sit  with  a  baby 
in  your  lap  in  a  public  place  you  find  that 
he  draws  even  the  most  unfriendly-look- 
ing characters  toward  him.  Pretty  soon 
they  are  wagging  their  faces  and  smirking 
and  talking  baby  talk  to  him. 

But  a  baby  can't  go  on  forever  promot- 
ing love  all  by  himself.  By  four  or  five 
months  he  must  have  somebody  around 
who'll  give  him  smile  for  smile,  coo  for 
coo,  nuzzle  for  nuzzle.  That  somebody 
must  stay  around  regularly  too.  He  can 
distinguish  her  instantly  from  other  peo- 
ple and  he  depends  on  her.  If  she  leaves 
him  he'll  mourn  for  her  for  a  number  of 
days,  even  though  he  has  a  loving  substi- 


A  hahy  can  do  a  f;(>t)d  job  of  tcacliin};  adulls  in  li>\,\ 
His  own  lovingiicss  and  lovahleness  demand  response. 


tute.  If  he's  left  with  no  one  at  all  to  show 
him  affection  (as  in  the  worst  of  the  old- 
fashioned  orphan  asylums),  his  grief  will 
slowly  gi\e  way  to  apathy.  After  six 
monlhs  without  love  he  will  be  withered 
in  body  and  spirit — a  wizened  little  crea- 
ture who  is  content  to  live  on  his  back  all 
day,  rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
looking  blankly  at  the  ceiling  or  his 
hands.  If  he  grows  up  he'll  be  a  shallow, 
impulsive  person  who  demands  every- 
thing and  has  nothing  to  give  in  return. 

So  baby  and  mother  kindle  in  each 
other  a  progressively  deepening  love. 

But  the  word  "love"  happens  to  cover 
everything  from  a  teen-ager's  infatuation 
with  an  entertainer  to  the  soldier's  willing- 
ness to  give  his  life  for  his  country.  It's 
worth  pausing  to  think  what  the  love  be- 
tween mother  and  baby  is  made  of.  The 
adjective  most  often  used  for  the  baby's 
love  of  mother  is  "dependent."  He  loves 
her  as  the  person  on  whom  he  depends 
for  company,  for  food,  for  comfort  when 
he's  in  distress.  During  the  rest  of  a 
healthy  childhood  this  dependent  aspect 
of  love  gradually  becomes  less  prominent. 
But  even  the  haughty  adolescent  with  all 
his  claims  to  independence  may  endlessly 
count  on  his  mother  to  make  his  school 
sandwich,  and  he  will  certainly  yearn  for 
her  when  he  is  sick  or  in  trouble. 

A  mother's  love  for  her  baby  can  be 
characterized  as  doting:  she  delights  to 
carry  it  to  him,  realizing  that  he  can't 
come  to  her  when  he  needs  it;  and  she 
lays  it  on  thick,  with  hugs  and  baby  talk, 
sensing  that  it  has  to  be  visible  and  audi- 
ble and  tactile  to  get  across. 

We  learn  about  other  subtle  but  vital 
things  that  a  good  mother's  love  does  for 
her  baby  by  studying,  later  in  life,  those 
unfortunate  individuals  who  did  not  have 
these  benefits.  If  a  baby  were  able  to 
describe  his  feelings  when  he  was  scream- 
ing with  hunger,  writhing  with  colic, 
holding  his  breath  with  rage,  or  staring  at 
a  stranger  in  terror,  he  might  use  words 
like  "despair"  and  "panic."  We  parents 
take  such  moods  in  our  babies  somewhat 
for  granted  because  we  see  them  fairly 
often.  But  we  don't  stop  to  think  that 
there  are  no  situations  in  adulthood  in 


which  we  are  so  totally  overwhelmed  with 
emotion — without  any  idea  what  the 
agony  means,  how  long  it  is  going  to  last, 
where  relief  is  coming  from.  I  suppose  the 
nearest  thing  might  be  the  feeling  of 
lonely  chaos  when  one  is  going  under 
anesthesia,  or  the  nameless  terror  of  a 
nightmare.  The  mother  is  the  person  who 
rescues  a  baby  or  small  child  from  what 
seems  to  him  like  imminent  starvation, 
from  pain,  from  fright.  She  doesn't  just 
do  the  practical  things.  As  she  holds  him 
to  her  she  murmurs  reassurances:  "Poor 
baby.  He's  hungry.  Mother  will  give  him 
his  nice  bottle  right  away."  He  doesn't 
understand  the  words  at  first,  but  the 
actions  teach  him  eventually  what  the 
words  mean.  The  repeated  association  of 
his  mother's  soothing  tone  with  relief 
teaches  him  that  he  can  count  on  her  to 
make  up  for  his  inexperience  and  help- 
lessness. Within  a  few  months  of  birth 
he'll  stop  his  wailing  from  hunger  as  soon 
as  he  hears  her  coming. 

When  he  gets  to  the  exploring  stage,  his 
mother  is  constantly  sorting  out  the 
world's  delight  and  dangers  for  him :  "The 
keys  will  go  into  the  box  like  this." . . .  "The 
stove  is  hot. ". . .  "The  doggie  is  nice."  Thus 
she  teaches  him  to  trust  her  and  gradually 
to  trust  himself.  With  this  start  he  is  pre- 
pared to  trust  and  love  others  who  come 
into  his  circle.  Of  course  some  of  them 
will  turn  out  not  to  be  so  kind,  but  his 
lovingness  and  lovahleness  will  bring  out 
the  best  in  each. 

As  a  child  grows,  there's  a  lot  more  to 
parental  love  than  dotingness,  teaching 
about  reality,  engendering  trust.  These 
particular  needs  are  lessening.  In  fact,  an 
intensely  doting  love  after  the  age  of  a 
year  becomes  a  smothering  influence. 

In  the  one-to-three-year-old  period 
when  every  child  is  driven  to  explore,  to 
test,  to  assert,  the  parent  is  compelled  to 
spend  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
energy  in  firm  guidance.  Some  people  say 
that  parents  must  rear  their  children  with 
a  combination  of  love  and  firmness.  This 
wording  makes  firmness  sound  like  the 
opposite  of  love,  or  at  least  something 
quite  different  from  it.  To  me  it  seems 
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P^ra_glle . .  .Jaazicile  Witln_  JolirLSoii'S 


■ 


Skin  so  delicate,  you  touch  it  in  wonder  . . . 
You  know  that  only  the  finest  skin  care  will  do , 
Only  the  purest  powder  . .  . 
Only  the  gentlest  oil . . . 
Only  Johnson's. 


5  1959  Johnson  &  .Tohnson 


BABY  BABY  ' 
POWDER    OIL  : 


Tliere's  always  so  murli  to  tell  wKen  there's  a  new  baby! 

Day  after  day  and  montli  after  month  comes  something 
new.  The  gains  in  weight.  The  cute  little  tricks  the  hahy  does. 
And  later  on  the  momentous  announcements  of  the  first  tooth, 
the  first  word,  and  the  lirst  brave,  uncertain  step. 


One  of  the  nicest  things  about  the  telephone  is  the  way  it 
helps  out-of-town  relatives  and  friends  ^grandparents  in  par- 
ticular—keep in  touch  and  share  the  family  news. 

Right  now,  you  can  brighten  a  day  or  save  many  a  worry 
with  a  Long  Distance  call. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  18 

more  appropriate  to  think  of  firm  guidance 
as  being  an  integral  part  of  parental  love.  To  be 
sure,  every  parent  gets  mad  at  his  child  from 
time  to  timeand  I'm  not  trying  to  call  that  love. 
But  90  percent  of  guidance  is  not  hostile ;  it's  the 
patient  and  even  affectionate  explaining  of  a 
thousand  do's  and  don't's  every  day.  Firm  guid- 
ance is  an  expression  of  love  because  it's  to  pro- 
tect the  child  from  physical  pain  and  injury.  It  is 
to  shield  him  from  the  unhappiness  that  would 
surely  be  his  if  he  grew  up  so  inconsiderate  of 
others  that  nobody  liked  him.  It  is  to  guarantee 
the  continuation  of  the  parents'  own  love  for 
him,  because  they  sense  that  if  he  were  allowed 
to  become  an  uncontrolled,  obnoxious  person 
they  couldn't  abide  him  either. 

A  child  not  only  behaves  better  when  he  is 
brought  up  in  reasonable  control  of  his  own 
aggressiveness,  and  is  taught  consideration  of 
the  feelings  of  others.  He  feels  happier  and 
friendlier  inside  too.  All  of  us  adults  are  also 
at  our  best  when  we  are  with  people  who  get 
our  respect,  whereas  it  brings  out  our  dis- 
agreeableness  to  be  dealing  with  someone  who 
kowtows  to  us  or  who  allows  us  to  be  rude. 

The  fostering  of  love  in  the  stage  between 
three  and  six  years  seems  to  me  to  require  less 
emotional  energy,  though  some  parents  have 
disagreed  with  me.  To  be  sure,  the  need  for 
love  in  the  form  of  feeding,  comforting,  ex- 
plaining, guiding,  controlling  goes  on.  But  by 
the  age  of  three  a  child  is  a  lot  more  reasonable 
;ind  he  doesn't  have  to  assert  his  independence 
on  all  occasions  just  toconvince  everybody  that 
he  is  an  individual. 

To  put  it  another  way,  his  loving  feelings  be- 
come much  stronger  than  his  contrary  feelings. 
His  inner  pattern  now  is  to  mature— in  wis- 
dom and  in  spirit— through  an  intense  admira- 
tion for  the  parent  of  the  same  sex  and  a  desire 
to  be  just  like  him.  He  takes  on  his  parent's 
words  and  mannerisms.  He  tries  to  absorb  his 
interests.  All  day  long  he  plays  at  the  activities 
with  which  his  parent  and  another  adult  are 
occupied.  At  the  most  fundamental  level  a  boy 
IS  becoming  manly  in  character  and  preparing 
himself  to  be  a  loving  father  in  his  turn, 
through  his  love  of  his  father  and  his  confi- 
dence that  his  father  loves  him  The  little  girl  is 
making  rapid  strides  in  her  preparation  for 
womanhood  and  motherhood  through  want- 
ing to  be  like  the  mother  she  loves.  We  see  the 
proof  of  this  most  clearly  in  those  cases  where 
the  relationship  with  the  parent  was  very  poor 
and  the  child  reaches  adulthood  with  little 
affection  to  give  his  children  and  his  friends. 

This  is  also  the  stage,  during  which  a  child 
forms  an  intense  romantic  attachment  to  his 
parent  of  the  opposite  sex.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  this  first  romantic  love  plays  a  vital 
role  in  setting  the  child's  ideals  for  his  future 
marriage:  the  kind  of  spouse  he  will  choose. 
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the  character  and  depth  of  the  love  he  will 
give  her. 

I'd  say  then  that  at  this  age  the  child  works 
mightily  and  joyfully  at  loving.  And  it's  an 
outgoing,  generous  love,  in  contrast  to  the 
earlier  dependent  kind.  The  mother's  and 
father's  main  job  in  this  respect  is  simply  to  be 
lovable  (which  is  nice  work  if  it  comes  natu- 
rally). Even  a  three-year-old  can't  love  a  mean 
parent  very  much. 

Now  about  friendliness  to  outsiders.  A 
toddler  of  one  who  has  been  brought  up  by 
agreeable  parents  already  has  the  urge  to  make 
up  to  a  visitor  in  the  home,  if  she  has  the  good 
sense  to  leave  him  alone  while  he  gets  used  to 
her.  Pretty  soon  he  edges  up  to  her  and  smil- 
ingly lays  a  hand  on  her  knee.  Or  he  holds  out 
his  toy.  He  may  not  let  go  of  it,  and  if  she  takes 
hold  of  it  he'll  probably  pull  it  back.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  he's  not  feeling  genuinely 
friendly,  only  that  he  still  needs  his  toy.  If  he's 
willing  to  lay  one  object  in  her  lap,  he's  apt  to 
be  carried  away  with  the  joy  of  generosity  and 
to  want  to  pile  everything  in  the  room  that's 
movable  in  her  lap. 

At  one  and  two  years,  an  outgoing  child  is 
interested  in  other  children.  He  likes  to  watch 
them.  He  wants  to  perform  the  same  activity 
as  they.  But  in  most  cases  he  is  not  yet  ready  to 
play  co-operatively.  He's  quite  happy  to  play 
alongside  the  others.  He  may  have  the  impulse 
occasionally  to  offer  his  plaything  to  another 
child  but  rarely  is  he  able  to  give  it  up.  Should 
he  be  "taught"  to  share?  His  mother  would 
probably  have  to  pry  his  possession  out  of  his 
unwilling  hand.  I  don't  think  generosity  in 
sharing  is  very  natural  at  this  age.  Forcing  it  is 
apt  to  make  a  child  more  possessive. 

Around  three  years  of  age,  when  a  child's 
love  for  his  parents  becomes  so  much  more 
outgoing,  warm  and  generous,  you  can  see  a 
similar  change — to  a  lesser  degree — in  his  feel- 
ings for  other  children.  He  begins  to  find  the 
great  pleasure  of  playing  with  them.  They  cook 
up  projects  together.  They  play  co-operative 
roles,  such  as  father  and  mother,  or  bus  driver 
and  passenger.  They  take  turns.  It  isn't  simply 
that  there  are  more  games  and  better  games 
that  can  be  played  together.  More  basically  it's 
that  human  beings  who  have  been  raised  lov- 
ingly get  their  greatest  satisfaction — from  this 
age  onward — from  the  mutuality  of  their  re- 
lationships. In  a  project  at  school  ora  job  in  the 
world,  it's  called  co-operation.  With  special  in- 
dividuals, it's  friendship  or  love.  It's  the  joy  of 
receiving  some  expression  of  warmth  from 
another  person,  whether  it's  a  helping  hand,  a 
smile  or  a  caress.  It's  the  greater  joy  of  showing 
warmth  toward  him  and  sensing  his  apprecia- 
tion of  it. 

Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — Ed. 


HINTS  COLLECTED  BY 
MRS.  DAN  GERBER, 
MOTHER  OF  FIVE... 


Progress  report.  After  baby  passes  the  mid-year  mark,  his  mental 
and  physical  development  advances  rapidly.  But  it's 
important  to  remember  that,  in  the  matter  of  learning,  a  baby 
can  absorb  just  so  much  at  one  time.  So  try  not  to  push 
him  beyond  his  capabilities.  Constant  urging  makes  for  little 
rebe.s.  If  you  teach  gradually,  and  make  a  game  of  each 
lesson,  baby  will  respond  with  relish.  The  baby  who  is  sensibly 
stimulated  and  gently  encouraged  to  make  new  efforts  will 
reward  you  with  a  good  progress  record. 


ANOTHER  PROGRESS  REPORT 

During  the  first  year,  your  baby's  growth  progresses  by  leaps 
and  bounds  (and  pounds).  That's  why  he  (or  she)  needs  plenty 
of  protein  to  aid  that  growth.  Gerber  High  Protein  Cereal  has 
a  whopping  35%  protein  content,  an  interesting,  nut-like  flavor 
that  both  babies  and  toddlers  love.  Like  the  other  4  nourishing 
Gerber  Cereals,  it's  fortified  with  a  selected  form  of  easily 
absorbed  iron,  plus  calcium  and  B-vitamins.  Thoroughly 
pre-cooked. 

STRICTLY  FOR  SUN-BATHING  BEAUTIES 

June  is  here,  and  it's  open  season  on  sun-bathing.  A  few  reminders 
for  sun-minded  mothers  and  sun-lovin'  babies. 

•  Be  lavish  with  lotion  or  oil.  It  protects  tender  skin,  speeds 
tanning,  keeps  skin  petal-soft. 

•  Be  a  clock  watcher.  Start  with  2  minutes  a  day,  dividing  time 
between  tummy  and  back.  Increase  by  2  minutes  each 
day.  Do  not  exceed  30  minutes. 

•  Avoid  blazing  midday  hours.  Cho(fse  early  morning  or 
late  afternoon,  depending  on  nap  schedules. 


THERE  IS  BOI  ONE 


By   DANIEL  G.  HOFFMAN 


There  is  but  one  for  whom  I  make 

this  song. 
For  her,  the  cockerel  sun  in 

honey  steeps 
His  sheaves  of  Ught  that  rise  Uke 

summer  grain — 
He'd  sow  the  world  with  Ught,  to 

gaze  on  her! 
Oh,  when  she  turns,  the  whole 

sky  turns  with  her. 
She  seethes  the  malty  marrow  of 

my  hlood; 
I,  just  to  watch  her,  feel  ni> 

rooted  soul 
^  hirl,  a  green  tall  dizzying 

Maypole. 

Oh,  what  a  gallantry  of  grace 

attends 
The  slightest  dancing  of  her 

wrists  and  knees — 
I  had  not  thought  that  Nature  or 

my  kind 


Could  bear  within  our  frangible 

human  form 
Such  annunciation.  Where  she  comes. 
Combs  of  honey  burst  on  my  five  wits; 
I  can  relive  it  all,  all  hallowing: 
Merely  to  think  upon  her  is  to  sing. 

Oh,  when  1  think  then  how  she 

closer  came 
— The  air  I  breathed  glowed  in 

her  aureole — 
Then  all  her  motion  was  a  scarf 

of  wind; 
I  leanetl  her  toward  me,  and  her 

long  arms  clung. 
And  body  moved  with  body,  min<l 

with  mind. 
Till  dancing  leaped  in  sunburst, 

surged  with  flame 
That  feeds  upon,  yet  feeds,  ro€»l, 

triuik,  leafed  poll: 
It  was  that  incandescence  forged 

my  song. 


NUTRITION  NOTE  FROM  DAN  GERBER 

"The  development  of  new  and  nutritious  foods  for  your  baby  is 
a  basic  part  of  our  business.  One  of  our  major  projects  has 
been  the  development  of  high  protein  products.  Newest  of  these 
is  Gerber  Strained  and  Junior  Cottage  Cheese  with 
Pineapple.  After  18  months  of  experimentation  and  evaluation, 
our  Food  Scientists  arrived  at  a  product  which  best  met 
the  nutritional  standards  set  for  your  baby.  The  result:  an 
exclusive,  protein-rich  dish  that  makes  an  excellent 
and  delicious  source  of  additional  protein." 

"WHEN  YOU  "TAKE  TO  THE  HIGH  ROAD" 

Traveling  with  baby  Ijy  car  this  summer?  Suggestions  that 
make  high-roading  happier.  (1)  Earlier  morning  or  after 
sundown  driving  is  cooler.  (2 )  A  car  bed  is  safer,  cooler,  more 
comfortable  than  your  lap.  (3)  A  can  or  two  of  Gerber 
Orange  Juice  helps  out  in  the  thirst  department.  (4)  If  you've 
a  toddler,  too,  an  inexpensive  new  toy  or  two  will 
help  banish  boredom. 

HOW  TO  SERVE  UP  SMILES 

Grins  galore,  that's  usually  the  score,  when  you  serve  Gerber 
Strained  or  Junior  High  Meat  Dinners.  For  these  delicious 
"main  dishes"  have  3  times  as  much  meat  as  regular  vegetable 
and  meat  combinations.  That  means  extra-savory  flavor  and 
extra  body-building  protein.  What's  more,  the  meat  is  blended 
with  selected  vegetables  and  cereal  for  extra  nutritional  benefits. 


Babies  are  our  business. 


.our  only  business! 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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[was  born  for  the  Paris  collections — a  new,  blazing  pink  with  a  cool  touch  of  the  blues.  Suddenly,  it's  the  rage  of  Paris  and  the 
lole  world!  For  this  is  that  once-in-a-lifetime  pink  that  gives  a  woman  the  warmth  of  flame,  the  sparkle  of  champagne,  the 

definable  something  that  men  love.  Sounds  fantastic?  It  Z5  fantastic — The  Pink  From  Paris — now  in       ^  —  |— ■  m 

l)wing  Nail  Polish,  long-lasting  Sheer  Lanolin  Lipstick,  and  new,  creamy,  Delicate  Lipstick  by  I   ^E^^^  '■fc  ..Jiy(i^ 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Don't  try  to  brush  bad  breath  aw^ay  — reach  for  Listerine! 


Listerine 
4  Times 


Bad  Breath 
r  than  Tooth 


I 


Tooth  paste  is  for  teeth  — Listerine  is  for  your  breath. 

You  see,  germs  in  the  mouth  cause  most  bad  breath. 

No  tcK)th  paste  is  antiseptic,  so  no  tooth  paste  kills  germs  the 

way  Listerine  Antiseptic  does  ...  on  contact,  by  millions. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  stops  bad  breath  four  times  better 
than  tooth  paste  — nothing  stops  bad  breath  as  el?ectively 
as  the  Listerine  way. 

Always  reach  for  Listerine  after  you  brush  your  teeth. 


BAD  BREATH 
AREA 


1  HRS.  3  HRS 


.Your  No.  1  protection  against  bad  breath 
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ABuOT  MILLS 


Their  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a 
trusted  physician,  hut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity. 
In  this  series.  Tell  Me  Doctor,  Doctor  SchaufJIer  will  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by  readers. 
The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  are  fictitious. 

Hv  (;<>(H)ltl<:il  (..  SCIIAl  I  I  I.KH. 


■'f  «»n  «/r«iV/  /'ill  ftrfHy  iiiiutrniil  aliiml 
srx  nmllrrs,  littrlor.  (hifiltl  I  In  rfail  a  st-x 
iiiiniiKil,  or  stutu'lliittu  lil.f  lliiil,  lu-foro 
my  u-rilitiiiii  ittiy?" 

YOU  are  twcniy-two,  and  you  are  here  for 
a  premarital  examination,  I  see,"  the 
doctor  said  with  a  friendly  smile  for  the 
sweet-faced  girl  who  had  just  taken  the  chair 
beside  his  desk.  "That  is  a  good  age  for  a 
bride,  I  think.  When  is  the  big  day  to  be?" 

The  girl  smiled  back.  "Sometime  in  the 
early  fall.  We  haven't  set  the  exact  date  yet. 
I'orhaps  I  am  being  a  little  premature,  com- 
ing to  you  so  early.  But  one  of  my  girl  friends 
.uls  ised  me  to.  When  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  she  thought  all  she  had  to  do  was 
lia\  e  a  blood  test,  and  she  knew  there  would 
Ix-  no  trouble  about  that,  so  she  put  it  off  to 
I  he  last  minute.  Then  there  was  something  or 
other  the  doctor  had  to  correct.  1  thought 
that  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  me,  I'd 
like  to  know  about  it  before  we  send  out  the 
iin  itations." 

"That  is  an  excellent  way  to  figure,  Evelyn. 
It  is  too  bad  that  so  many  people  look  on  the 
premarital  examination  merely  as  a  for- 
mality, and  leave  it  to  the  last.  Now  and  then 
we  do  find  a  physical  condition  that  ought  to 
be  corrected  before  the  wedding  day.  More 
frequently,  there  are  psychological  factors — 
personality  problems  or  misconceptions 
about  sex  and  marriage— that  can  make  a  lot 
of  trouble  if  they  aren't  cleared  up.  Some- 
times we  like  to  have  several  sessions  with  a 
bride,  and  maybe  one  or  more  with  the 
groom.  Frankly,  I  consider  the  premarital 
examination  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  my  work.  When  doctors  can  do  it  in 
the  right  way,  it  may  save  lots  of  trips  to  a 
ihysician  or  a  psychiatrist  later  on.  Maybe 
\en  to  the  divorce  court.  By  the  way,  have 
ou  ever  had  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
iion,  Evelyn?  Including  a  vaginal  one,  that 

in'" 

"Not  what  you  would  call  a  thorough 
physical.  Doctors  have  just  tapped  my  chest 
imd  looked  in  my  throat  and  ears— things 
like  that.  I've  always  been  pretty  healthy.  My 
periods  are  as  regular  as  clockwork,  and 
never  have  given  me  a  bit  of  trouble.  So  I 
never  had  to  bother  about  a  vaginal  ex- 
amination." 

"You  understand  that  my  premarital  ex- 
imination  will  be  a  thorough  one?" 

Fvelyn  nodded  her  head. 


"In  our  state,"  the  doctor  continued, 
"doctors  are  furnished  with  a  questionnaire 
which  we  must  lill  out,  in  addition  to  making 
(he  blood  and  laboratory  tests.  Suppose  we 
attend  to  that  first?  Then  we  can  get  to  the 
questions  I  imagine  you  would  like  to  ask 
me." 

The  doctor  ran  through  the  questionnaire 
quickly,  writing  down  "No"  each  time  as 
Evelyn  answered  such  questions  as  "Is  there 
any  history  of  insanity  in  your  near  family?" 
"Have  you  ever  had  any  convulsive  seiz- 
ures?" "Are  you  subject  to  fainting  spells  or 
loss  of  consciousness?"  "Are  you  a  chronic 
alcoholic  or  dope  addict?" 

Evelyn  was  laughing  by  this  time.  "My 
worst  vice  is  that  I  drink  a  glass  of  beer  now 
and  then.  I  hope  that  doesn't  mean  that  the 
state  won't  allow  me  to  get  married?" 

"No  indeed!"  The  doctor  laughed  too. 
"This  is  just  to  make  sure,  you  know,  that 
there  is  no  condition  which  might  be  a  threat 
to  future  offspring.  Well,  that's  done!  Now 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  of  my 
own,  just  so  I  can  be  better  acquainted  with 
you.  Have  you  been  working,  or  going  to 
school?" 

"I  graduated  from  college  in  June.  Since 
then  I  have  been  working  in  the  college 
library." 

"Do  you  plan  to  go  on  working  after  your 
marriage?" 

"Yes,  at  least  for  a  while.  Alec  is  just  fin- 
ishing his  first  year  in  a  law  oflFice,  and  be- 
ginning lawyers  don't  make  a  whole  lot  of 
money.  Besides,  I  love  being  around  books." 

"Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  rather  funny 
question.  What  are  your  reasons  for  getting 
married?" 

Evelyn  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise, 
then  answered  dryly,  "I  don't  have  any  rea- 
son to  want  to  get  away  from  home.  Doctor, 
if  that's  what  you  are  driving  at.  And  daddy 
is  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  supporting  me.  So 
I  figure  I  must  be  in  love!" 

"I  suppose  that  did  seem  a  rather  imperti- 
nent question  to  you,  Evelyn.  Or  at  least  a 
foolish  one.  But  every  once  in  a  while  we  find 
that  girls  are  getting  married  for  reasons  like 
getting  away  from  home,  or  being  supported ; 
or  even  just  to  make  sure  they'll  always  have 
someone  to  take  them  places!  That's  not  a 
very  happy  outlook  for  success  in  marriage." 

"There  is  one  thing  I'd  like  to  ask  you. 
Doctor.  As  I  told  you,  we  haven't  set  the  date, 
and  I  wondered  if  you  could  give  me  some 
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doubt! 


Today's  ban  rolls  on  the 
most  effective  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration  I 


No  Doubt!  Ban  really  kcc'ios  you 
safe.  Han  sio|js  ixJor  a  full  24  hours! 
Ban  checks  perspiration  round  the 
clock!  You  never  need  fear  embar- 
rassing perspiration  and  odor  again! 
You  knoiv  you're  safe  with  Ban. 


No  Doubt!  Ban  roll  -on  works 
best!  Ban's  unique,  patented  appli- 
cator always  rolls  on  the  right  amount 
of  deodorant  lotion — smoothly  and 
evenly  .  .  .  unlike  messy  creams, 
sprays,  sticks  and  imitation  roll-ons. 


No  Doubt!  Ban  can't  irritate  any 
ty|3e  of  normal  skin.  Ban  can't  harm 
even  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  Ban 
lotion  is  really  effective,  yet  Ban's 
strength  is  gentle.  You  and  your 
clothes  are  always  safe  with  Ban. 


22% 

MORE 
ACTIVE 
INGREDIENTS 


No  Doubt!  Ban  rolls  on  the  most 
effective  ingredients  yet  discovered 
to  stop  odor  and  check  perspiration 
.  .  .  and  actually  22%  more  active 
ingredients  than  the  average  of  lead- 
ing deodorants.  Next  time,  buy  Ban! 


NOW  ban  in  2  sizes  ^^'f^  13t  98<^ 


ANOTHER   FINE   PRODUCT  OF   BRISTOL  MYERS 


suggestions  about  that.  A  girl  I  know  had  her 
first  baby  nine  months  to  the  day  after  her 
wedding.  I  don't  want  to  do  that!  Mother  and 
I  have  talked  this  over,  but  she  couldn't  be 
very  much  help.  When  she  got  married,  the 
middle  of  the  cycle  was  considered  a  'safe' 
time.  Now  we  hear  it's  just  the  other  way." 

"But  you  do  plan  on  having  babies?  That's 
a  very  important  part  of  marriage,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  both  want  babies!  It's  just  that 
I  feel  Alec  should  have  a  chance  to  get  a  little 
better  established  first." 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rather  un- 
usual for  a  bride  to  get  pregnant  immediately, 
even  if  no  precautions  are  taken.  When  you 
and  Alec  get  ready  to  start  your  family,  you 
might  like  to  know  that  usually  three  to  six 
months  elapse  before  an  ovum  becomes  fer- 
tilized, even  in  a  healthy,  normal  marriage.  A 
whole  year  is  not  considered  abnormal.  But  of 
course  you  can't  count  on  that.  Since  your 
periods  are  regular,  I  would  say  that  the  ideal 
day  would  be  either  In  the  first  three  or  four 
days  after  the  menstrual  flow  has  stopped,  or 
\sithin  the  five  days  prior  to  the  expected 
period.  That  should  be  quite  safe. 

"Here  is  something  you  can  do,  since  you 
don't  plan  to  be  married  for  several  months. 
You  can  start  now  taking  your  temfjerature 
every  morning.  The  body  temperature  rises 
slightly  at  the  time  of  ovulation— when  the  egg 
leaves  the  ovary  and  passes  down  to  the  uterus ; 
the  only  time,  as  you  probably  know,  when  an 
ovum  can  become  fertilized.  Make  a  chart  of 
your  temperature  each  day,  and  that  will  give 
you  an  idea  on  what  days  of  your  cycle  to  ex- 
pect ovulation.  Of  course  that  doesn't  work 
very  well  if  a  girl  is  irregular.  And  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  the 
excitement  and  strain  of  the 
wedding  may  postpone  the 
period,  or  bring  it  on 
sooner.  Another  thing  you 
might  like  to  know  is  that 
many  times  the  first  period 
after  marriage  may  be  de- 
layed. That's  also  due  to  the 
excitement  and  nerve  strain. 
And  maybe  to  anxiety  if 
the  couple  don't  want  to  have  a  baby  right  away. 
If  your  first  period  after  marriage  doesn't  come 
on  the  dot,  it  won't  necessarily  mean  you  are 
pregnant.  Of  course  there  arc  artificial  meth- 
ods of  birth  control,  too,  but  even  the  best  of 
them  are  also  often  not  wholly  satisfactory." 

"Well,  I  will  start  keeping  the  temperature 
chart.  But  of  course  we  will  have  to  set  a  day, 
and  stick  to  it.  What  happens  if  it  should  come 
bang  in  the  middle  of  my  period?  Or  if  my 
period  starts  immediately  after  the  wedding? 
Alec  is  a  little  shy  and  I  guess  I  am  too.  We 
never  have  discussed  awfully  intimate  things. 
What  should  I  say  or  do  about  my  first 
menstrual  period?" 

"I  am  sure  that  Alec  knows  a  good  deal 
about  menstruation,  even  though  he  may  be 
shy  about  discussing  such  things  with  you. 
Just  tell  him  frankly.  I  believe  you  will  find 
Alec  very  tender  and  considerate  about  your 
period,  whenever  it  occurs. 

In  fact,  there's  one  thing  that  I  wish  brides 
and  grooms  could  understand.  It  isn't  abso- 
lutely essential  to  consummate  the  marriage 
the  very  first  night.  If  she  has  a  big  wedding, 
with  lots  of  parties  beforehand,  the  bride  may 
be  so  exhausted  and  nervous  that  she  can 
barely  get  through  the  wedding  ceremony.  Of 
course  I  hope  you  will  be  more  sensible  than 
that!  But  you  certainly  should  not  feel  either 
embarrassed  or  guilty  if  it  is  necessary,  or  even 
advisable,  to  put  off  marital  relations  for  a  few 
days.  Alec  ought  to  know  this  too. 

"Now  that  I've  got  that  off  my  chest,  I'll  add 
that  if  for  some  reason  a  wedding  has  to  be  set 
perilously  close  to  a  period,  the  menses  can  be 
satisfactorily  and  harmlessly  postponed  by  the 
use  of  some  new  medications  that  we  doctors 
have  at  our  disposal. 

"One  more  of  my  impertinent  questions: 
Do  you  and  Alec  seem  to  be  pretty  well  ad- 
justed to  each  other  psychologically?" 

"Yes,  I  think  we  are.  Alec  couldn't  be  more 
considerate.  That's  one  reason  I  love  him  so 
much.  Oh,  we  have  little  disagreements  now 
and  then,  but  1  really  think  they  keep  things 
from  getting  dull.  Our  families  get  along  very 
well  too." 


It  i(  a  part  of  probability 
that  many  improbable 
things  will  happen. 

AGATHON 


"I'm  glad  to  hear  all  that.  Well,  unless  you 
have  some  more  special  questions,  we'll  go 
ahead  now  with  the  examination." 

"I  hope  that  wasn't  too  uncomfortable, 
Evelyn?  The  first  pelvic  examination,  I  know, 
can  be  pretty  bothersome." 

"It  wasn't  as  bad  as  I  thought  it  would  be. 
There  was  just  one  time  when  it  really  hurt. 
What  is  the  verdict?" 

Your  confidence  in  your  good  health  is 
very  well  grounded.  I  was  impressed,  too,  with 
your  poise  and  good  sense  during  the  examina- 
tion. Actually,  it  wasn't  quite  as  simple  as  I 
had  thought  it  would  be.  The  reason  for  the 
discomfort  you  experienced  was  that  your 
vaginal  opening  is  not  very  large.  You  prob- 
ably know  something  about  the  hymen,  or 
'maidenhead,'  as  it  is  often  called?" 

"Yes,  and  mother  told  me  to  ask  you  about 
that.  I  forgot.  It's  her  impression  that  in  the 
premarital  examination,  the  doctor  breaks  it 
or  tears  it  or  whatever  it  is  you  do.  That's  what 
she  gathers  from  her  friends  whose  daughters 
have  had  premarital  examinations." 

"I  don't  think  that's  strictly  accurate,  Eve- 
lyn, any  of  it.  The  normal  hymen — it's  a  thin- 
nish  membrane  or  tissue,  which  partially  closes 
off  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina  in  a  virgin — is 
rather  easily  stretched.  Doctors  do  that  some- 
times, without  damaging  it,  when  they  feel  that 
a  vaginal  examination  is  advisable  for  a  virgin. 
Or  when  some  slight  correction  is  needed  to 
make  a  bride's  first  intercourse  easier  and  less 
painful.  If  nothing  has  been  done  to  the  hymen 
previously,  the  first  intercourse  usually  tears  it 
slightly,  with  some  bleeding.  Generally  it 
doesn't  make  any  real  trou- 
ble, and  I  don't  myself  in-~ 
terfere  with  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal hymen.  Now  and  then," 
however,  we  find  a  hymen 
that  is  extra  tough  or  fi- 
brous, or  that  has  an  un- 
usually small  opening.  In 
such  cases  it  may  not 
stretch,  or  dilate,  easily.  It 
can  make  the  first  inter- 
course really  painful  and  sometimes  may  ac- 
tually prevent  normal  intercourse." 

"And  that's  the  way  I  am?  What  do  I  do?" 
"Here's  one  of  the  advantages  of  coming  for 
your  premarital  examination  early.  We  have 
ample  time  to  correct  this  before  your  wed- 
ding. First  of  all,  I'm  going  to  give  you  some 
graduated  dilators.  Mary  Ann,  my  nurse,  will 
tell  you  how  to  use  them.  You  can  start  to- 
night. If  the  condition  isn't  corrected  by  a 
month  before  your  marriage,  we  will  use  a 
surgical  dilation.  That  can  be  done  right  here 
in  my  oflfice.  It  will  just  mean  a  whifT  of  tri- 
chloroethylene  and  the  tiniest  little  incision. 
Only  enough  to  free  the  edges  of  the  hymen. 
But  Alec  should  know  that  this  is  being  done. 
Would  he  be  willing  to  come  in  for  a  little 
talk?" 

"I'm  sure  he  would  be  glad  to.  Doctor.  Did 
you  find  anything  else  that  should  be  cor- 
rected?" 

"Not  so  far  as  I  can  see,  Evelyn.  I  took  a 
smear  of  the  vaginal  fluid  and  the  report  on 
that  will  have  to  come  back  from  the  labora- 
tory. Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  slight  latent  in- 
fection in  the  vagina,  and  the  first  intercourse 
makes  it  flare  up.  Brides  have  come  to  me  in  an 
almost  desperate  state,  because  they  thought 
their  husbands  had  infected  them  with  a 
venereal  disease." 

"How  grim!" 

"Yes  indeed,  even  though  it  proves  not  to  be 
true.  In  your  case,  if  the  slides  show  any  simple 
vaginal  infestation,  there  will  be  ample  time  to 
clear  it  up  in  advance  of  your  wedding.  Of 
course  we  still  have  to  get  a  report  on  the 
blood  test,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  ques- 
tion but  that  it  will  be  all  right. 

"Now  then,  a  virgin  bride  is  apt  to  have 
doubts  and  fears,  or  maybe  some  very  mis- 
taken ideas,  about  sex  techniques.  In  fact,  we 
physicians  find  that  a  good  many  otherwise 
knowledgeable  young  people  are  woefully  mis- 
informed as  to  sex  matters." 

"That  may  very  well  apply  to  me.  Doctor. 
One  can't  read  much  nowadays  without  get- 
ting some  sex  information.  But  I  realize  that 
my  ideas  are  pretty  vague.  Will  my  being 
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And  let's  give  her  lovely  new  gifts 

with  todat/s  look  for  today's  cook 

A.  New  Cinderella  Divided  Casserole  has  twin  candle  warmers.  She'll  serve 
Uvo  packages  of  frozen  foods  in  it.  Lid  doubles  as  a  server,  too.  $5.95 

B.  New  Party-Time  Deluxe  Carafe  is  a  sparkling  gift.  Electric  tray  keeps 
12  cups  of  coffee  piping  hot.  $9.95.  Other  beverage  servers  from  $1.19 

C.  New  Cinderella  Twin  Server  Set  is  perfect  for  quick,  easy  oven-to-table 
meals  for  two.  Each  pretty  dish  holds  IV2  pints.   Set,  with  cradle  $4.95 

D.  New  Cinderella  Buffet  Twins  give  her  two  1-quart  casseroles  with  clear 
lids  and  a  serving  cradle.  She'll  carry  it  proudly  to  waiting  guests.  $6.95 

E.  New  Cinderella  Snack  and  Dip  Set  is  handy  for  big  and  little  parties. 

Detachable  small  bowl  holds  dips,  the  large  one  chips  or  crackers.  $3.95 


PYREX®Wz^[^(l,  a  symbol  of  modern  living,  is  a  product  of  CORNING  research 
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5-pc.  place  setting,  $33.25.  Inc.  Fed.  tax.,  .special  savings  on  services  for  4,  8,  or  12. 


In  Rhapsody,  a  new  way  of  working  with  soHd  silver  brings  to  life  more  of  the  rich  brilliance 
of  the  precious  metal...  and  seems  to  capture  motion  in  the  flowing  lines.  This  lovely  sterling 
lends  grace  to  every  occasion . . .  starts  a  tradition  of  enduring  family  treasures,  helps  you 
bring  up  your  children  happily  accustomed  to  a  gracious  home. 

International  Sterling.,  .loveliest J  by  design 


Created  by  The  International  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  Cor.n. 
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LACE  TRACERY.  Lace  panels  slim  hips  un- 
believably, front  panels  magically  taper  midriff, 
tummy. Foamframes  lift  bosom  higfi, round, No 
poky  front  bones.  Step-in  back  zip.  Nylon  pow- 
er net  22.50.  For  store  name,  free  bookletwrite 
Olga,  Dept.  J69,  7915  Haskell,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 

SIMMER  SKII  ni 

Miscu  dishess 

SjioilingYoirFti? 

Take  a  tip  from  over  4,000  HOSPITALS 
who  use  medicated  DERMASSAGE. 
Proved  effective  in  the  relief  of  these  5 
common  summer  skin 
-^^^N      ancf  muscle  problems: 
/ \\       1.  SUNBURN!  Dermassage 
/  /jP-jfc  ^\      instantly  takes  the  painful 
U       ^       "bite"  out  of  sunburn,  re- 
~  stores  natural  body  oils  to 

^  your  skin. 

2.  DRY,  ITCHING  SKIN! 
Recommended  by  doctors 
and  nurses  to  cool,  soothe 
and  heal  itching,  irritated  skin.  Helps  you  to 
feel  relaxed  and  comfortable,  all  over! 

3.  STIFF  "SUMMER"  MUSCLES!  A  gentle  mas- 
sage with  Dermassage  relieves  strains  from 
sports,  gardening,  over-activity.  Tones  every 
muscle  fibre,  refreshes  your  skin. 

4.  HOT  BURNING  FEET!  Revives  dog-tired  feet 
in  seconds  .  .  .  guards  against  foot  infection 
with  miracle  Hexachlorophene. 

5.  TOO  HOT  TO  SLEEP!  An  "all-over"  body 
refresher,  Dermassage  "air-conditions"  your 
skin,  lets  you  sleep  in  breeze-cool  comfort. 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED   OR   MONEY  BACK! 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 
Not  Greasy -Can't  Stain! 


FREE  DISPENSER^4CQ 
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CONTINUFD  FROM  PAGE  26 

ignorant  spoil  things  for  Alec?  Should  I  get  a 
sex  manual  and  read  up  before  my  wedding?" 

"There  are  some  pretty  good  sex  manuals. 
The  only  trouble  with  this  kind  of  education  is 
that  couples  may  get  upset  and  bothered  if 
something  doesn't  go  just  the  way  it  said  on 
page  fifty-six.  Different  couples  often  require 
quite  different  kinds  of  information.  I  rather 
prefer  to  answer  the  patient's  questions  myself 
if  there  is  time  enough. 

"I  will  start  with  Alec;  find  out  how  much 
he  knows  and  what  his  attitudes  are.  Alec 
could,  of  course,  go  to  his  own  doctor  for  this, 
but  there  are  definite  advantages  in  having  the 
same  physician  talk  to  both  bride  and  groom. 
Incidentally,  according  to  our  professional 
ethics,  it  is  the  only  circumstance  under  which 
1  can  legitimately  have  male  patients.  It  would 
be  helpful,  though,  if  you  were  to  tell  me  first 
what  your  own  concerns  may  be." 

Evelyn  smiled  ruefully.  "When  I  was  a 
freshman  in  college  I  was  told  I  was  frigid!  I 
guess  the  word  had  got  around  that  I  had 
walked  out  on  one  or  two  dates  who  tried  to 
paw  me.  One  of  the  senior  girls  got  me  off  in  a 
corner.  She  told  me  I  ought  to  consult  a  psy- 
chiatrist, to  get  rid  of  my  inhibitions." 

"That's  a  fine  thing!  Did  it  worry  you?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  did,  for  a  while.  But  then  I 
decided  there  were  worse  things  than  being  a 
little  frigid." 

"How  about  your  reactions  to  Alec?" 

"That  was  an  entirely  different  story!  He 
didn't  make  any  passes — didn't  even  try  to 
kiss  me  until  we  had  been  dating  long  enough 
to  know  we  really  liked  each  other.  By  the  time 
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he  got  around  to  it  I  was  wanting  him  to,  but 
definitely!" 

"Alec  must  have  used  pretty  good  psy- 
chology with  you." 

"1  suppose  he  did.  But  he  wasn't  just  using 
psychology.  Alec  didn't  paw  or  try  to  kiss  ev- 
ery girl  he  dated  with.  I  knew  that.  It  made  our 
love-making  special.  We  both  want  to  wait  for 
sex  relations  until  we  are  married.  I  realize  lots 
of  people  think  there  isn't  anything  wrong  in 
going  ahead,  when  you  are  planning  to  be  mar- 
ried. But  that  doesn't  seem  quite  mature  to 
me— it's  like  not  being  able  to  wait  until 
Christmas  to  open  your  presents." 

"I  think  that's  putting  it  very  well,  Evelyn." 

"Maybe  I  should  be  embarrassed  to  tell  you 
this,  but  it  hasn't  always  been  easy,  even  for 
me!  1  love  Alec  so  much  that — well,  it's  a  good 
thing  he  has  a  pretty  fine  character  and  lots  of 
will  power.  But  I  suppose  that's  one  reason 
why  I  love  him  so  much.  The  main  thing  is  that 
I  want  to  be  everything  he  would  like  me  to  be." 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  about 
any  of  that.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  and  Alec 
have  normal,  healthy  instincts;  together  with 
the  brains  and  moral  convictions  to  control 
them  until  the  proper  time  comes  to  give  them 
expression.  After  my  talk  with  Alec,  I  may 
have  some  more  suggestions  for  you.  But 
that  will  depend  on  what  I  learn  from  Alec. 

"In  any  event,  I  would  like  you  to  come  in  in 
two  weeks  to  see  what  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  dilating.  Won't  you  ask  Mary  Ann  for 
an  appointment?  And  get  Alec  to  call  in  for  his 
appointment,  so  that  I  can  talk  with  him  be- 
fore you  and  I  have  our  next  visit.  If  you  think 
of  any  more  questions,  be  sure  to  save  them 
for  me.  There's  no  reason  to  be  embarrassed. 
The  purpose  of  the  premarital  examination  is 
to  get  into  the  open  everything  that  might  in- 
terfere with  starting  marriage  under  the  very 
best  conditions.  Though  if  Alec  proves  as  fine 
a  candidate  for  marriage  as  you  are,  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  much  trouble  about  that!" 

"Thank  you.  Doctor.  I  certainly  won't  hesi- 
tate. And  I'm  awfully  glad  I  dulcome  early  for 
my  bride's  examination!" 

Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  conditions  which 
may  indicate  the  need  of  a  hysterectomy. 
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BEFORE  LOVE 

GOES  WRONG- 
PREVENTIVE 
PREMARITAL  COUNSEL 

...  in  Buffalo,  New  York 


Sources  of  Help 

By  MARGARET  HICKEY 


The  need  for  counseling  "before  the  wedding" 
is  greater  today  than  ever  before.  Not  only  is  the 
number  of  married  persons  growing,  but  the  per- 
centage who  marry  has  changed  dramatically  in 
certain  age  groups.  Last  year,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  proportion  of  men 
18  to  24  years  old  who  were  or  had  been  married 
was  75  per  cent  greater  than  it  had  been  in  1940. 
For  women,  the  proportion  had  increased  by  37 
per  cent.  Among  even  younger  girls,  14  to  17,  the 
proportion  who  were  married  was  30  per  cent 
greater. 

Individually  and  as  part  of  society,  we  all  must 
care  about  the  success  and  permanence  of  these 
new  families,  many  of  whom  are  starting  out  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  the  confines 
of  home  and  school.  In  the  churches,  with  their 
great  tradition  of  pastoral  counseling,  young  peo- 
ple in  more  and  more  communities  (though  not 
enough)  are  finding  group  meetings  with  their 
contemporaries  under  sympathetic,  knowledge- 
able leaders  a  fruitful  way  of  preparing  for  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  marriage. 

"Stepping  into  an  airplane  does  not  make  one 
a  pilot,"  points  out  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Irving  A.  DeBlanc,  director  of  the  Family 
Life  Bureau  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  which  develops  guides  for  group  in- 
structional programs.  "Nor  does  a  mere  wedding 
ring  work  miracles."  Co-operating  with  the  coun- 
try's 138  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  and  arch- 
dioceses, the  bureau  recommends  a  minimum  of 
six  two-hour  sessions  (in  addition  to  a  couple's 
mandatory  meetings  with  their  own  priest). 

These  programs  (which  have  prepared  "at  least 
half  a  million  couples  since  1945")  cover  such 
subjects  as  courtship,  church  and  civil  laws  about 
marriage,  social  and  psychological  adjustments, 
parenthood,.economics.  A  doctor  talks  on  "Your 
Body  and  You,"  addressing  men  and  women 
separately  or  together,  depending  on  the  priest's 
estimate  of  which  method  produces  more  ques- 
tions. Problems  of  practical,  effective  daily  living 
in  marriage  are  discussed  by  one  or  more  married 
couples.  Sometimes,  as  in  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago, future  in-laws  are  brought  together  in 
group  meeting  for  guidance  by  the  priest  in  their 
relationship  to  the  new  family. 

Protestant  churches,  too,  are  working  to 
strengthen  marriages  through  preparatory  group 
sessions  for  engaged  couples.  Similar  in  structure, 
offering  counsel  from  the  fields  of  medicine,  reli- 
gion and  marriage  education,  they  are  designed  as 
supplements  to  talks  with  individual  clergymen. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  local  Councils  of 
Churches,  such  programs  have  developed  in 
Detroit  (where  a  Marriage  Clinic  is  held  monthly 
in  from  three  to  five  different  locations),  in  Buffalo 
(whose  Marriage  Roundtable  for  Engaged  Couples 
is  featured  this  month),  in  Syracuse  and  Denver, 
and  are  getting  under  way  in  Indianapolis  and 
Kalamazoo.  By  next  fall,  churches  in  Kokomo, 
Indiana,  will  offer  couples  a  four-session  course, 
led  by  a  doctor,  a  minister,  an  attorney  and  a  psy- 
chiatrist. END 


Ignorance  and  immaturity  can  mean  trouble  ahead  for  a  young  marriage. 

For  a  brighter  future,  the  Roundtable  offers  facts  and  guidance,  encourages  engaged 

couples  to  talk  out  their  attitudes  and  expectations  before  the  wedding. 


Where  should  we  stop  in  petting  before 
marriage?"  The  question  hung  in  the  air 
for  only  a  moment  before  the  young  minister 
spoke  out. 

"I  don't  think  religious  leaders  have  been 
very  helpful  in  this,"  he  admitted.  "Tremen- 
dous needs  and  pressures  face  young  adults — 
but  too  often  we  just  don't  discuss  them." 

Peg  looked  at  John  from  lowered  eyes.  She 
didn't  know  who'd  sent  the  question  up  to 
the  panel,  but  it  was  one  she  wanted  to  hear 
answered.  Now  that  the  wedding  was  only  six 
weeks  off,  everything  seemed  to  be  changing. 
They  didn't  have  as  much  fun  together  as  be- 
fore. And  sometimes  they  would  pull  away 
from  each  other  and  say  good  night  almost 
in  anger  rather  than  in  love.  This  minister 
sounded  as  if  he  would  understand. 

In  fact,  she  was  sure  he  would.  Everything 
that  had  been  said  tonight  had  been  clear  and 
frank  and  sympathetic.  When  the  pastor  who 
was  to  marry  them  had  first  suggested  that  she 
and  John  go  to  the  Marriage  Roundtable  for 
Engaged  Couples  sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County,  they 
had  been  skeptical.  Didn't  they  already  know 
what  they  needed  to  know?  They  were  in  love; 
they'd  picked  the  date;  they  were  all  set.  But 
then  privately  each  remembered  the  anxious 
feelings  that  kept  shadowing  their  happiness. 

So  here  they  were,  in  the  company  of  four 
other  couples,  whom  they  didn't  know,  all  a 
little  stiff  at  first,  but,  now  that  the  evening 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  relaxed  and  attentive. 
The  young  minister  (father  of  four  children) 
was  continuing: 

"You  can't  pretend  these  desires  away,  but 
maybe  it  will  help  to  remember  that  every- 
thing from  holding  hands  on  ought  to  be  an 
expression  of  interest  and  concern.  In  mar- 
riage we  are  greatly  loved,  much  respected 
and  needed.  From  the  religious  point  of  view, 
each  marriage  can  have  special  meaning. 

"Sexual  union  can  be  the  most  beautiful 
expression  of  love  between  man  and  woman. 
But  when  it  follows  from  petting — and  it 
can — the  old  brain  just  clicks  off — it's  apt  to 
be  furtive,  possibly  even  exploitive,  with  each 
demanding  'something  for  itw,  to  satisfy  my 
desires.'  I  believe  you  should  save  this  union 
for  a  time  when  you  can  fully  share  each 
other's  lives,  when  you  are  willing  to  take 
responsibility  for  children." 

The  dark-haired  woman  next  to  him,  the 
marriage  counselor,  picked  up  the  thought, 
speaking  meditatively:  "People  aren't  always 
happy  about  premarital  experimentation.  I 


think  you  risk  your  feelings  about  the  person 
involved." 

And  that  was  too  great  a  risk  for  them  ever 
to  take,  John  and  Peg  agreed.  As  they  drove 
down  the  elm-arched  avenue  away  from  the 
Council  of  Churches  building,  Peg  felt  sud- 
denly lighthearted.  The  "unaskable"  things 
had  been  asked;  the  unsettling  ignorance  re- 
lieved. And  they  had  gone  through  it  to- 
gether. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "a  girl  always 
thinks  she'll  be  married  some  day,  and  it's 
like  the  happy  ending  of  a  fairy  tale.  Like  that 
nice  hostess,  Mrs.  Macer,  said  tonight:  some- 
times people  think  of  marriage  just  in  terms 
of  a  wedding,  a  new  place  to  live  away  from 
their  parents,  with  a  lot  of  new  things  in  it. 
I  guess  I've  been  like  that.  And  then  lately  . . . 
I  couldn't  tell  you  .  .  .  I've  had  this  awful 
feeling  that  I  didn't  quite  know  what  I  was 
getting  into  and  it  all  seemed  scary. 

"Now — well,  it  isn't  as  frightening.  Re- 
member you  said  'What's  going  to  be  different 
after  we're  married  except  that  everything 
will  be  easier?'  In  a  way  what  they  said  tonight 
makes  marriage  seem  harder — but  happier 
and  more  exciting  too.  Just  having  specific 
things  to  figure  out  together  is  a  big  help." 

Teen-agers  in  particular  need  to  take  time 
for  this  kind  of  talking  and  thinking  out,  says 
one  young  minister  who  deals  with  that  age 
group  more  than  with  any  other.  With  head 
in  the  clouds  of  romance,  an  adolescent  may 
have  very  little  idea  of  marriage  as  a  social 
responsibility.  "More  and  more,"  he  finds, 
"what  should  be  problems  of  the  engagement 
period  don't  crop  up  until  after  the  wedding. 
Then  instead  of  broken  engagements  we  have 
divorces." 

One  night  at  the  Marriage  Roundtable 
can't  do  the  whole  job  of  preparation,  of 
course,  admits  the  Rev.  Hobart  A.  Burch, 
director  of  the  Council  of  Churches'  social- 
service  department  which  conducts  and 
finances  this  program.  Ideally  it  is  done  by 
parents,  in  the  home,  followed  by  skillful  pre- 
marital counseling  with  individual  ministers, 
some  of  whom  give  a  great  many  hours  to 
such  work. 

But  the  ideal  is  not  always  realized  and  the 
Roundtable  can  be  a  unique  catalyst  in  some 
cases,  a  welcome  and  useful  supplement  in 
most.  For  it  draws  together  in  one  place,  at 
one  time,  within  a  framework  of  religious 
concern  that  goes  far  beyond  the  wedding 
ceremony,  trained  people  who  are  able  to  speak 
freely  on  many  aspects  of  marriage.  These 
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include  the  problems  and  tensions  as  well  as  the 
joys  and  pleasures.  Young  Mr.  Burch,  who  is 
father  of  two  children  and  holder  of  a  gradu- 
ate degree  in  social  work,  says,  '"We  want 
couples  to  know  about  them  and  face  them  as 
much  as  possible  beforehand." 

Aware  of  the  damage  that  ignorance  and 
immaturity  can  do,  the  Roundtable  offers 
needed  factual  information  ("That  doctor 
shoots  straight  and  doesn't  mince  words")  and 
practical  advice  on  social  adjustments,  "the 
kind  of  things  you  may  slough  off  before  mar- 
riage and  argue  about  bitterly  afterward."  Its 
double  panel,  whose  members  serve  singly  in 
alternate  months,  includes  two  obstetricians, 
two  social  workers,  two  ministers  (one  of 
whom  is  qualified  in  so- 
cial work  and  one  with 
a  Ph.D.  in  psychology 
of  religion)  and  two  lay 
moderators,  both  house- 
wives and  mothers. 

Here  couples  have  the 
chance  to  see  what  others 
about  to  be  married  are 
thinking,  to  discover  that 
many  of  their  problems 
are  not  unique.  They  can 
ask  questions  anony- 
mously by  way  of  writ- 
ten cards  or  directly,  tak- 
ing them  if  they  wish 
from  a  furnished  list  of 
those  commonly  asked 
in  the  past.  "People  are 
apt  to  fear  the  unknown 
in  any  area  of  life,"  a 
minister  points  out.  "No 
matter  what  a  couple's 
education,  there  are  as- 
pects of  marriage  which 
hold  a  certain  mystery 
and  strangeness."  But 
with  the  Roundtable's 
system,  in  the  Round- 
table  atmosphere, 
such  questions  as 
"Is  it  harmful  to  have 
intercourse  during  men- 
struation? How  does  a 
woman  know  when 
she  reaches  climax? 
Should  we  discuss  our 
pasts?"  can  often  be 
raised  far  more  easily 
than  in  a  personal  inter- 
view. 

On  a  score  of  subjects 
the  ice  is  broken  for  fur- 
ther discussion  between 
themselves  and  with  an 
individual  counselor, 
such  as  their  minister, 
doctor  or,  when  re- 
quested, workers  of 
Family  Service  Society 
or  Planned  Parenthood 
Center.  Couples  learn, 
also,  where  to  turn  for 
professional  help  when- 
ever it  may  be  needed. 

In  the  next  few  weeks. 
Peg  and  John  contin- 
ued to  explore  their  feelings  about  their 
physical  relationship,  and  Peg  found  a  couple 
of  private  visits  to  a  doctor  reassuring.  She  and 
John  went  on  to  discuss  their  desire  for  chil- 
dren, ideas  about  raising  them.  Seemingly 
minor  details — household  chores,  recreation, 
the  place  in-laws  would  have  in  their  social 
life,  personal  allowances — proved  unex- 
pectedly explosive,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  idea  of  a  budget  was  new,  and  John,  an 
area  sales  manager  for  an  industrial  concern, 
admitted  he  hadn't  worried  about  money, 
didn't  believe  it  could  be  a  major  problem.  As 
they  searched  for  an  apartment  a  few  weeks 
later,  though,  he  found  himself  thinking  about 
it  more  seriously  than  ever  before. 

"But  it's  lovely!  Why  not  take  it?"  Peg 
couldn't  understand  John's  reluctance  to  sign 
the  lease.  "We're  both  working  and  we  can 
easily  afford  it." 

"That's  just  the  point.  Don't  you  remember 
what  the  marriage  counselor  said?  That  it's  a 
good  idea  to  budget  on  one  salary  and  save  the 
other  toward  a  purpose?  You  won't  be  work- 


THE  ROVING  EYE 

By  FRANCIS  NEWBOLD 

h\  do  you  linger  so  long  at 
the  Min<low. 
John?"  she  saitl. 
"ll  is  growing  late — what  is  <nit 
there 

that  keeps  >oii  from  >our  he«l''" 
"I  am  Matching  the  eity  come 
alive. 
<lear."  he  said. 

".And  wh\,"  she  asked,  "on  the 
avenue 

do  >ou  eonstanllv  turn  your 
hea<r!'" 

"I  thought  I  saw  someone  I  used 
to  know 
well."  he  sai«l. 

"\>  h\  don't  >ou  ev«'r  l<M>k  at  me 
the  ua\  that  >ou  use<l  to  <lo'^ 
I  know  I'm  not  >oung  an\ 
more — hut  then, 
neither  arc  you. 
Am  I  so  change<l  in  vf>ur  sight — 
so  changed 
from  the  girl  \f>ii  lfive«l''"  lie 
saifl : 

".Slop  getting  su<-h  silly  notions 
into  _>our  head." 

"Now  it's  no  use  trying  to  put 
me  olT 

and  no  use  1>  ing,"  she  said. 
"I  know  >\hv  >ou  linger  so  long 
at  the  \t  indow 
an<l  ■v<\\\  _\ou  turn  your  head  — 
Vt  hose,  among  all  those  fre.sh 
yoimg  face.*., 
do  you  look  for'' 
he  said. 


Lng  forever,  I  hope.  I  don't  want  us  to  be  like 
that  couple  they  mentioned  at  the  Roundtable 
where  the  man  earned  S9(XX)  and  the  girl  S4(XX) 
and  they  still  said  they  couldn't  afford  to  have 
children!  If  we  take  a  less  expensive  place,  I'll 
know  that  I  can  carry  it  by  myself.  And  when 
a  baby  comes,  imexp>ectedly  or  not,  we  won't 
have  to  panic." 

Peg  sobered.  She  remembered  that  at  the 
Roundtable  she'd  thought  many  of  the  re- 
marks were  just  common  sense,  which  every- 
one has.  Yet  here  she  was  not  showing  any  at 
all.  With  a  new  feeling  of  solidarity  they  agreed 
on  a  more  modest  apartment.  Really,  "just 
common  sense"  could  be  quite  thrilling.  Peg 
decided,  when  you 
shared  it  with  someone 
you  loved-. 

Peg  and  John's  deci- 
sion about  the  apart- 
ment was  not  the  only 
one  they  could  have 
made,  nor  the  only  right 
one.  What  mattered 
most  was  that  they  had 
found  out  something 
about  each  other's 
standard  of  living,  their 
goals  for  the  future,  and 
had  made  their  plans  to- 
gether. 

Since  its  start  in  Octo- 
ber, 1953,  the  Round- 
table,  which  meets  on  a 
different  week  night  each 
month  year  round,  has 
served  some  800  young 
men  and  women.  It  ex- 
pects 200  more  this  year. 
IVIost  of  them  are  sent  to 
the  Roundtable  by  their 
ministers.  (Each  couple 
whose  name  is  given  to 
the  Council  of  Churches 
in  advance  receives  a 
personal  invitation.)  A 
growing  number  come 
at  the  suggestion  of 
friends,  family,  co-work- 
ers; a  few  because  of 
newspaper  articles,  an- 
nouncements at  Y's  and 
libraries  and  on  recom- 
mendation of  social 
agencies. 

Students,  servicemen, 
nurses,  engineers,  sec-, 
retaries,  chemists,  spot 
welders,  auto  mechan- 
ics, clerks — they  are  a 
broad  cross  section  of 
the  young  adult  popu- 
lation. Not  all  are  Prot- 
estant. A  few  have  little 
church  connection  be- 
yond a  vague  desire  for 
a  church  wedding.  Oc- 
casionally Jewish  cou- 
ples attend,  and  some- 
times there  are  young 
people  facing  the  diffi- 
cult adjustment  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic-Protestant  marriage.  Through 
the  Roundtable.  those  contemplating  "mixed 
marriages"  can  be  helped  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  effect  their  religious  difference  may 
have  on  other  parts  of  their  relationship,  and 
they  are  urged  to  seek  additional  counseling 
w  ith  clergy  of  each  one's  own  faith. 

Designed  primarily  for  couples,  the  Round- 
table  nevertheless  has  welcomed  occasional 
groups  of  nurses  in  training  or  young  women 
from  the  Y.W.C.A.  Sometimes  an  engaged 
man  or  girl  comes  alone.  Marjorie  Master  re- 
members that  she  "took  notes  like  crazy,"  was 
so  excited  by  the  program  that  when  her 
fiance.  Jay  (now  her  husband),  returned  from 
out  of  town  she  "gave  it  to  him  practically 
verbatim  for  three  hours."  Another  reported 
to  Mr.  Burch,  "I  was  quite  dubious  about 
coming  with  my  fiance  to  such  a  meeting,  but 
after  tonight  1  hope  to  come  again  with  him 
instead  of  alone." 

It  often  takes  courage  to  attend  the  Round- 
table.  "The  hurdles  are  still  sizable,"  one 
minister  says  of  the  tension  which  surrounds  a 
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This  is  no  place  for  second-best.". 


this  is  the  place  for  BEST  FOODS 


\ 


Cold,  sliced  ham  sandwiches .  .  .  never  so  good  as  with  Best  Foods®,  the  mayonnaise 
so  full-bodied  and  creamy,  it  keeps  all  sandwiches  fresh-tasting  longer.  Use 
Best  Foods  just  as  it  comes  from  the  jar ...  or  in  these  tempting  new  variations. 


HAM  'N  CHEESE  SANDWICH:  Spread  bread 
with  mixture  of  H  cup  grated  Amer- 
ican cheese  and  cup  smooth-blend- 
ing Best  Foods  Real  Mayonnaise. 


HAM  'N  EGG  SANDWICH:  Combine  1  hard 
cooked  egg,  chopped — with  cup 
Best  Foods.  It's  the  creamy-smooth 
mayormaise  America  likes  best. 


^Co'^-^aJic  yUvtlc  [/Jt^...  f-owvi^  laAJLc 
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more  time  for  living 

with  a 
KitchenAid  ^ 


dishwasher  ^iSe/^A 


This  new  KitchenAid  portable  dishwasher  goes  to  work  the  very 
day  you  buy  it— hooks  up  in  seconds... washes  complete  service 
for  ten  (NEMA  standards) ...  gives  you  more  time  for  living. 
You  have  no  installation  costs,  no  cabinet  changes. 

Best  of  all,  the  KitchenAid  features  the  exclusive  Hobart  re- 
volving power  wash— proved  the  most  effective  in  any  dishwasher 
because  of  its  soil-stripping,  high-velocity  water  pattern.  It's  the 
double-wall  portable,  porcelain  inside  and  out,  designed  for 
quietness,  cleanliness  and  lasting  beauty. 

For  the  finest  made,  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  dishwasher 
with  the  big,  blue,  lifetime  wash  arm  — KitchenAid.  Whether  you 
choose  a  portable  or  built-in,  there's  a  KitchenAid  for  every 
kitchen— ready  to  do  your  dishes  automatically.  Write  Depart- 
ment KL-P,  The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio.  (In 
Canada,  write  Hobart,  175  George  Street,  Toronto  2.) 

® 

by  lluL*c3Li<1' 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Food,  Kitchen  and  Dishwashing  Machines 
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frank  discussion  of  intercourse  and  reproduc- 
tion. But  lack  of  knowledge  can  be  ten  times  as 
destructive. 

Young  Mr.  and  Mrs.   ,  for  in- 
stance, had  had  no  premarital  talks  with  any- 
one. They  rushed  into  marriage  because  their 
parents  said  "Don't."  With  only  a  nominal 
church  connection,  they  were  married  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  All  too  quickly  their 
"romantic"  picture  of  marriage  fizzled  out  as 
problems  of  emotional  and  sexual  adjustment 
grew.  Both  suffered  guilt  feelings.  The  wife, 
still  a  teen-ager,  was  a  "daughter  scared  into 
goodness."  She  feared  that  if  she  reached  full 
satisfaction  she  would  become  pregnant, 
thought  that  sex  was  "one  of  those  things  you 
provide  for  your  husband"  and  fought  what 
she  considered  her  own  "lustful"  emotions. 

Fortunately,  they  are  at  last  seeking  help, 
from  a  young  minister  thoroughly  trained  in 
counseling.  He  estimates  that  probably  two 
thirds  of  their  difficulties  could  have  been 
avoided  if  they  had  received  good  premarital 
education.  A  visit  to  the  Roundtable  would  at 
least  have  given  them  a  common  body  of  fac- 
tual knowledge  to  help  clear  their  cloudy  un- 
derstanding of  sex;  might  have  stimulated  a 
healthier  perception  of  its  place  in  the  over-all 
emotional  and  spiritual  relationship  of  mar- 
riage. 

Even  well-informed  couples,  when  marriage 
is  about  to  become  a 
reality  in  their  lives,  ap- 
preciate the  film  on  hu- 
man reproduction  and 
the  doctor's  sensible 
advice. 

"All  of  a  sudden  it 
becomes  all  right  to 
go  ahead,  but,"  he  re- 
minds them,  "you  can't 
easily  break  down 
barriers  girls  have  built 
up  all  their  lives.  There 
is  no  substitute  for 
genlleness.  kindness, 
tenderness  as  far  as  a 
woman  is  concerned. 
If  the  wife  is  not  happy, 
sex  can  become  just 
another  job,  like  wash- 
ing  dishes  or  cleaning 
house.  And  don't  for-  ^^Jm.^JBL^B 

get    (hat    humdrum  :  ■ 

things  like  worry  and 

fatigue  can  interfere  with  a  happy  sexual  re- 
lationship." 

The  importance  of  information  and  com- 
munication in  this  as  well  as  all  areas  of  mar- 
riage cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly,  believes 
a  doctor  who  served  on  the  panel  for  five  years. 
"There  is  no  subject,"  he  says,  "which  people 
tend  to  distort  and  conceal  as  they  do  sex. 
Many  couples  who  come  to  my  office  are  very 
uninformed  and  unable  to  discuss  their  trou- 
bles. The  girl  thinks  that  her  husband  should 
be  able  to  tell  whether  she's  happy.  The  man 
tells  me  plaintively,  'Gee,  she  can  talk  any 
other  lime:  why  not  at  this  point?"  I've  referred 
a  number  of  couples  like  that  to  the  Round- 
table,  and  even  though  several  months  married 
they  benefit  greatly." 

Helping  to  create  a  relaxed  atmosphere  at 
the  Roundtable  are  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  (a  dozen  married  couples  from  lo- 
cal churches  and  temples)  which  guides  the 
over-all  program  and  furnishes  two  host  cou- 
ples for  every  meeting.  Friendly  and  welcom- 
ing, they  greet  and  register  guests  in  the  base- 
ment meeting  room,  serve  coffee,  soft  drinks 
and  homemade  cookies,  chat  easily  during  the 
refreshment  break.  Perhaps  especially  helpful 
in  setting  visitors  at  ease  is  the  presence  of  a 
couple  like  Ed  and  Ruth  Heintz  who  attended 
the  Roundtable  before  their  marriage  three 
years  ago. 

"We  really  started  to  think  very  deeply  after 
our  visit  to  the  Roundtable,"  Ruth  recalls. 
"We're  both  very  delinite  personalities  and  it 
was  hard  to  realize  then  that  when  you  marry 
you  do  grow  into  being  one  person.  1  think  the 
Roundtable  can  help  to  prepare  you  for  this. 
Most  couples  are  interested  in  the  doctor's 
talk,  but  it's  good  that  they  hear  the  minister 
and  marriage  counselor  too.  What  they  say 
means  so  much  to  nic  n  w." 


Nature  is  the  eternal  democrat.  She 
mocks  and  confounds  and  despises 
the  snob.  The  sun  enters  the  pariah's 
hut  and  squats  alongside  of  him.  The 
rain  washes  all  faces,  of  all  colors, 
those  shrunken  with  hunger  and 
those  plethoric  with  satiety.  The 
wind  reddens  all  noses,  the  disdain- 
ful and  the  pinched,  and  whistles  into 
all  ears.  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
all  flesh  turns  to  water  and  all  bones 
are  ground  and  mingled  together, 
and  empires  sleep  tier  upon  tier  in 
their  common  shroud  of  dust. 

PAUL  ELDRIDGE 

Leaves  From  the  Devils  Tree 
E.  Haldeman- Julius 


Others,  too,  have  found  guide  lines  thrown 
out  at  the  Roundtable  helpful  some  years  after 

the  wedding.  June  M  ,  who  "doesn't 

like  to  change  anything — not  even  the  furni- 
ture," was  distressed  at  first  when  her  husband 
wanted  to  change  his  job.  With  their  first  child 
on  the  way.  it  seemed  a  bad  time  to  shift,  es- 
pecially to  one  that  paid  less  well.  "But  1  knew 
he  was  really  unhappy  having  to  be  inside  a 
building  all  day.  He  talked  about  getting  a  job 
as  a  driver  on  a  laundry-truck  route,  and  I  was 
kind  of  upset. 

"But  I  remembered  what  they  said  at  the 
Roundtable — that  you  want  what  is  best  for 
the  person  you  love  and  that  if  the  man  doesn't 
like  and  enjoy  his  job  he  won't  want  to  go  out 
and  work  for  his  family  every  day.  So  I  just 
said  he  should  decide  what  would  make  him 
happiest." 

The  change  worked  wonders  in  Frank's 
emotional  state  and  all  was  going  well  until  a 
serious  injury  put  him  in  the  hospital  for  seven 
months.  "Boy,  at  times  I  thought  my  world 
was  coming  to  an  end,"  June  recalls.  "One  day 
when  we  were  talking  at  the  hospital  Frank 
brought  up  what  they  said  at  the  Roundtable 
about  sickness  not  destroying  true  love  and 
about  a  marriage  not  being  worth  very  much  if 
you  hadn't  had  to  put  your  heads  together  and 
your  hearts  together  to  meet  trouble." 

June  and  Frank  found  that  the  Roundtable 
was  right — that  love 
could  be  even  deeper, 
bonds  even  stronger, 
when  they  faced  prob- 
lems. In  the  words  of 
the  Prayer  for  All  True 
Lovers  which  closes 
each  Roundtable  meet- 
ing, they  realized  "if 
we  but  keep  together, 
no  misfortune  shall 
overpower  us."  For  a 
girl  who  had  never 
done  anything  at  home 
"except  wash  out  my 
nylons"  and  a  man 
very  much  used  to  buy- 
ing things  just  for 
his  own  pleasure,  June 
and  Frank  have  come 
a  long  way  in  assuming 
with  maturity  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  mar- 
riage. 

The  help  the  Roundtable  can  give  to  cou- 
ples like  them  is  not  just  accident.  At  the 
Council  of  Churches"  building  two  large  note- 
books attest  the  continuing  care  given  the  pro- 
gram by  the  social-service  director  (for  five 
years,  Robert  M.  Brill)  and  the  guiding  com- 
mittee of  married  couples.  Ever  searching  for 
the  most  effective  presentation,  they  rate 
panelists,  revise  questions,  look  for  pertinent 
new  material,  including  literature  which  is  of- 
fered for  loan  and  sale  at  each  meeting. 

From  the  earliest  days  when  an  anonymous 
gift  of  S500  set  the  Roundtable  on  its  feet  after 
a  year  of  groundwork  led  by  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Guthrie,  a  social-agency  volunteer,  the  pro- 
gram has  steadily  won  more  and  more  support 
from  clergymen  and  the  community. 

Recent  growth  of  similar  premarital  pro- 
grams in  Buffalo,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
other  groups  (Jewish  community  organiza 
tions  and  a  Lutheran  synod  not  belonging 
to  the  council)  and  for  single  as  well  as  en 
gaged  adults  (at  a  large  Presbyterian  church) 
is  evidence  of  increased  acceptance  of  the 
Roundtable  idea. 

But  the  most  satisfying  tributes  come  from 
the  couples  themselves.  "You've  no  idea  how 
much  this  evening  did  for  us,"  one  reports.  "It 
opened  up  whole  areas  for  discussion  that  bC' 
forehand  we'd  never  been  able  to  get  into."  . . , 
"It  helped  us  to  have  a  feeling  of  security."  . . . 
"Gave  me  a  brighter  and  wider  outlook  on 
marriage  relations."  .  .  "In  my  home,  sex  was 
nevermentioned  and  what  I  did  know  I  found 
out  from  girls  in  school.  It  wasn't  accurate  and 
the  doctor's  remarks  clarified  things  for 
me."  . . .  "Helped  me  decide  whether  to  have  a 
physical  exam  before  marriage."  .  .  .  "The 
minister  helped  me  understand  what  part  sex 
really  plays  in  our  life." 

And  from  one,  just  a  simple  "Keep  up  the 
good  work  and  thank  you."  END 
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Corn- Spoon..  •  made  with  rich,  hearty  Del  Monte  Corn! 


Spoon  out  this  deliciously  different  "bread"— 
then  help  yourself  to  butter  or  piping-hot  gravy. 
This  is  good  eating  Southern  style  —  and  you'll 
savor  the  sweet  country  flavor  of  Del  Monte 
Cream  Style  Corn  in  every  last  satisfying  crumb 
and  kernel. 

But  please  don't  try  this  recipe  with  just  any 
cream  style  com.  It's  made  like  a  souffle,  so  for 
best  results  you  need  the  rich  consistency,  velvety 
texture  and  tender  kernels  you  get  in  Del  Monte. 

You'll  like  the  flavor  and  dependable  quality 
of  Del  Monte  Cream  Style  Corn  any  way  you 
serve  it.  It's  America's  favorite  — why  take  less? 


3  eggs,  separated 
V/4  cups  milk,  scalded 
V*  cup  corn  meal 
Va  teaspoon  salt 


CORN-SPOON 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
1  can  (17  01.)  DEL  MONTE  Brand 

Golden  Cream  Style  Corn 
V*  teaspoon  bakint  powder 


Grease  2-quart  baking  dish.  Beat  egg  whites  (at  room  tem- 
perature) till  stiff  but  not  dry;  beat  yolks  till  thick  and  lemon 
colored.  Stir  corn  meal,  salt,  into  scalded  milk,  beating  hard. 
Cook  a  few  seconds  over  low  heat,  stirring  till  consistency  of 
thick  mush.  Blend  in  butter  and  corn,  then  baking  powder. 
Fold  in  yolks,  then  whites.  Pour  into  baking  dish.  Bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven  (375°F.)  about  35  minutes  or  till  puffy, 
golden ■  brown  (knife  inserted  in  center  comes  out  clean). 
Delicious  with  butter  or  gravy- ham  or  chicken.  Serves  5-6. 

BellUonte  Corn 

Cream  Style  •  Fomrly  Style  Wliole  Kernel  .  Vocuum  Packed  Whole  Kernel 
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A  promise  from  Mennen  to  every  woman  about  to  have  a  baby 

The  Birthright  of  Natural  Skin  Protection: 

why  should  it  stop  at  birth? 


When  your  baby  is  born,  he  will  be  covered 
with  a  rich,  natural  protective  "lotion" — (every 
baby's  birthright). 

Because  babies  are  protected  before  birth, 
they  are  rarely  born  with  a  skin  rash  or 
skin  infection. 

So  perfect  is  this  natural  protection,  that  many 
hospitals  only  remove  the  excess — or  even  let  it 
wear  olT  with  time. 

And  now  ,  .  .  when  this  natural  "lotion' 
is  gone  .  .  .  Mennen  provides  a  new  kind 
of  natural  protection  to  take  its  place  .  .  . 
for  use  at  the  hospital  and  when  you  take 
your  baby  home. 

It's  MENNEN  BABY  MAGIC  ...  the  first 
man-made  lotion  to  be  inspired  by  nature's  own 
protection. 

Mennen  Baby  Magic  contains  cholesterols, 
sterols  and  lanolin,  which  are  also  found  in  the 
protective  wrapping  your  baby  is  born  with.  In 
addition,  there  are  an  exclusive  formula  and 
medically-tested  ingredient  that  actually  destroy 
the  bacteria  that  cause  diaper  rash  and  other 
common  baby  skin  infections.  Next  time  you 
see  your  doctor,  ask  about  Mennen  Baby  Magic. 


Mennen  Baby  Magic 


When  you're  a  mother,  you'll  use  Mennen  Baby  Magic  to 
stop  diaper  rash,  diaper  odor,  cradle  cap,  chafing,  chapping 
and  prickly  heat.  Mennen  Baby  Magic  comes  in  pink, 
yellow  and  blue  squeeze  bottles.  60c  and  Sl.CX),  tax  free. 
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Wlicn  Oorothy  l*ark«T  fuiloii  l<>  ro- 
porl  tor  Moi  k  at  l  lio  N«'w  ^  orker 

Oni<'<-  "l>«-fUIIH<-  KIIIIM-OIH'  «aK  IIS- 

inK  thf  iH-iK'il,"  llariilil  ItoHS  <-arri<-<l 
oil  aloiif.  Ill  fa<-t,  in  ihoHi*  early  ilays 
he  iras  Tli«*  New  Vorker. 

TIIK  YEARS  VklTll  ROSS,  by  James 
T/iiir/»fr  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press)  is  an 
amusing,  appreciative  biography  of  the 
tall  lanky  guy  from  Colorado  who  stirred 
up  that  nest  of  sophisticates,  Wooilcott, 
Benchiey,  Arno,  E.  B.  White.  O'Hara— 
who  handled,  inspired,  maddened  them, 
and  left  them  agape  at  his  unabashed  ig- 
norance: "Is  Moby  Dick  the  whale  or  the 
man?"  ^ 

IIIK    HOUSE     OK     IINTKI.I.ECI,  by 

Jarqiies  llarziin,  is  dynamite— »a  steel- 
blade  dissection  of  our  culture,  of  our 
so-called  intellectuals,  of  the  easy  ways, 
like  committees,  conferences,  "fact-gath- 
ering," that  we  use  to  avoid  action  and 
responsibility.  Above  all,  he  bewails  the 
lack  of  hard  work,  especially  in  our 
schools.  (Harper.) 


TTte  Academy  of  American  Poets  is  cele- 
brating its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  This  is 
poetry  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  By  means 
of  a  trust  fund,  the  academy  awards  a 
$5000  fellowship  annually  "for  distin- 
guished poetic  achievement."  (The  first 
two  awards  went  to  Edwin  Mark  ham  and 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  the  last  two  to  Robin- 
son Jeffers  and  Louise  Bogan.)  Through  a 
single  large  bequest  it  aids  the  publication 
of  a  book  of  poetry  (by  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished poet)  by  guaranteeing  the  sale  of 
1000  copies.  Through  smaller  gifts  it  offers 
annual  prizes  of  SI 00  to  student  poets  in 
eighteen  colleges.  The  academy  is  a  pillar 
of  strength  for  that  branch  of  the  arts 
which  needs  such  understanding  and  sup- 
port. To  carry  on  its  work  it  requires — and 
well  deserves — a  continuing  source  of  in- 
come from  those  who  believe  in  it.  (890 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  21.) 

COMPLETE  POEMS  OF  A.  E.  HOUS- 

MAN,  with  a  lively  introduction  by  Basil 
Davenport  (Holt),  is  now  out  in  a  Cen- 
tennial Edition.  It  contains  all  his  poems 
plus  some  new   hitherto  unpublished 

fragments  There  is  also  a  volume  of 

charming  poetry  by  .Sara  Henderson 
Hay,  well  known  to  Journal  readers: 
THE  STONE  AM>  THE  SHELL  (University 
of  Pittsburgh  Press). 


Horis  I'asternnk,  Russia's  greatest 
liviii;:  |«>«'t,  as  well  as  author  of  OR. 
/.HIVA<;0,  has  not  heen  puhlished  in 
Russia  for  many  many  years.  But  he 
eoiiliiiiK-s  to  write.  He  writes  a  poem 
in  longhaiKl  as  it  eomes  to  him,  and 
gives  it  to  an>one  who  happens  to  he 
aroiiiiil.  These  poems,  so  easually  pro- 
(liieed.  are  eopie<l  and  passed  on  from 
one  person  to  another — a  sure  way  in 
Russia,  apparently,  of  heing  read. 
One  time,  hark  in  1916,  Pasternak  was 
permitted  to  appear  in  puhlir.  It  was 
at  an  enormous  gathering  of  writers, 
an<l  Pasternak  was  allotted  to  read 
from  his  works,  along  tt  itii  the  others. 
^  hen  his  turn  eame,  and  he  rose,  the 
entire  aiidieiiee  rose  with  him  and  ap- 
plau<led.  \\  hile  he  was  reading  he 
dropped  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  as  he 
rea«-hed  «lowii  to  reeover  it  a  voiee 
from  the  audience  eonlinued  the  poem 
w  here  he  had  hroken  oft'.  Then  dozens 
of  voices  from  all  over  the  audience 
took  it  up,  and  together  recited  the 
poem.  They  knew  it  hy  heart! 


Don't  be  discouraged  when  1  say  it  is 
a  war  book,  the  marauders,  by 
Charlton  Ofiburn  (Harper),  is  one  of 
the  best  books  I  have  read  in  months.  It 
is  literature,  a  human  document,  and 
probably  the  best-handled  story  of  a  sin- 
gle combat  unit  that  has  come  out  of 
World  War  II.  These  were  Merrill's  Ma- 
rauders (known  in  the  Army  as  "Gala- 
had"), that  band  of  miscellaneous  adven- 
turers, that  collection  of  individualists, 
holdouts  against  assimilation,  who  volun- 
teered to  chase  the  Japs  out  of  North 
Burma. 

Strange  to  say,  the  book  is  often  hilari- 
ously funny,  this  trek  of  mules  horses, 
men.  stumbling,  splashing,  heehawing 
through  the  jungle,  up  steep  mountainsides, 
through  mud  and  water,  harassed  by  dis- 
ease, insufficient  food  and— worst  of  all— 
the  strain  of  being  always  in  the  enemy's 
territory.  By  the  end.  only  200  out  of  the 
3000  men  that  went  in  were  considered  fit 
for  further  combat.  "Galahad,"  wrote 
General  Stilwell  in  his  diary,  "is  shot." 


Jack  and  Jill,  children's  magazine, 
is  running  another  serial-story  con- 
test, w  ith  a  .$1000  prize.  Contest  ends 
October  30,  19.59.  (Write  for  informa- 
tion:  Dept.  L.  Curtis  Puhlishing  Co.. 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5, 
Pennsylvania.) 


SCOTCH  BRAND  TOPE 

Sticks  Ilka  CRAZY ! 


Fixing  boats  !  Holding  notes  ! 

Don't  get  stuck  with  tapes  that  fail.  Insist  on  genuine 
"Scotch"  brand  Cellophane  Tape  in  the  red  and  green  plaid  dispenser!. 


Wrapping  snacks!  Mending  cracks! 

"Scotch"  brand  is  strongest,  sticks  longest. 
Since  tape  costs  so  little  why  settle  for  less  than  the  best? 


Labeling  pickles  !  Mailing  nickels  ! 

Only  "Scotch"  brand  Tape  sticks  like  crazy! 
P.S.  to  stores  and  offices:  ask  your  tape  supplier  now  about 
big  savings  on  1296  and  2592-inch  rolls! 


]VIlMME$OTA  ^ 
]|^ANUFACTURIN6  COMPANY 


,  WHfRi  RtSIARCH   IS  THf   KIT  TO  TOMORROW 


IADIE5'  HOME  JOURNAL 


COOKOUT  ! 
FUN  STARTS 
HEP 


How  Kraft  Liquid  Dressings  can 

help  you  spice  up  summertime  meals 


brushed  on  T-bone  steaks 
makes  truly  fabulous  fare! 

Steak-:  (lone  this  way  a'  e  extra  marvelous. 
Tlie  vivitl  garlie-amf-herli  seasoning?  in 
Kraft  Italian  Dressing  liring  out  the  best 
in  beet,  \\x^^\\  or  grill  steaks  as  usual,  but 
brush  them  frc(|uently  with  Kraft  Italian 
while  they  brown.  Trv  brushing  onion 
sliees  with  Kraft  Italian,  too;  heat  on 
grill  with  steaks. 


gives  a  saucy  new  flavor 
to  franks  and  baked  t>eans 

Spicy-sweet  anil  tomato-y  tiiiek.  Gitalina 
Dressing  gives  beans  anil  franks  a  brand- 
new,  wonilerful  flavor.  Combine  '2  oup 
Qitiilina  with  two  l-poumi  cans  of  bakeil 
beans.  Bake  in  H^j-quart  casserole  for  1 
hour  at  .350°.  Score  franks  diagonally; 
marinate  in  Catalina.  Top  beans  with 
franks;  bake  l,i  nn'nutes  more. 


B 

11     KRAFT  ^ 

Pi 

Miracle 
Whip 

li 

J 


plus  chives  makes  a  light, 
lively  topping  for  baked  potatoes 

No  one  will  ever  guess  that  the 
creamv.  delicious  topping  melting 
into  vour  hot  baked  potatoes  is  so 
simple  to  fi\I  Miracle  \V  hip  Salad 
Dressing,  with  its  unii|ue  flavor  and 
creamv  texture,  is  the  secret!  Just 
combine  1  cup  Miracle  \^  hip  with  '4 
cup  chopped  chives.  Spoon  the  mix- 
ture into  hot  bakeil  potatoes,  slashed 
across  top  and  pressetl  open. 


is  the  beginning  of  an 
elegant  new  dunk  for  vegetables 

Epicurean!  And  so  easv — for  no  other 
mayonnaise  mixes  like  velvet-texture 
Kraft's.  To  1  cup  of  Kraft  Mavon- 
naise.  add  '2  cup  sour  cream.  '4  cup 
chopped  parsley,  ll  tablespoons 
chopped  onion.  1  tablespoon  an- 
chovvpiiste,  1  clove  garlic  (chopped), 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Mix  until  well 
blended  and  serve  as  a  dip  with  as- 
sorteil  raw  veaetables. 
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MAKING   MARRIAGE  WORK 


Dmance  and 
ality  flourish 
different 
climates. 

By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  Department  of  Psychology 

[NFATUATION,  OR  LOVE? 

If  people  waited  to  marry  until  their  middle 
to  late  twenties,  or  if  they  proved  their  love  through 
long  courtship,  more  of  them  would  be  sufficiently 
mature  to  differentiate  between  realistic,  enduring  love 
and  a  mere  glamorous  attraction  based  on  infatuation. 
But  today  half  of  the  women  get  married  by  age  20, 
half  of  the  men  before  age  23.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
these  young  people  are  immature  emotionally.  Too 
often  they  marry  after  a  whirlwind  courtship  tested  by 
neither  time,  reason  nor  circumstance.  Distinguishing 
between  infatuation  and  love  is  not  always  easy,  but 
these  points  may  help  an  individual  see  the  difference. 

Age  must  be  considered,  since  of  all  human  capaci- 
ties, the  qualities  of  judgment  and  wise  decision  depend 
most  upon  age.  Statistics  on  marriage  show  that  the 
lowest  divorce  rate  and  the  best  level  of  adjustment  are 
found  when  men  marry  between  ages  25  and  30  and 
women  between  23  and  28. 

Dating  experience  is  important.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
has  dated  a  relatively  large  number  of  persons  (20  to 
30,  for  example)  is  much  less  likely  to  be  a  victim  of 
infatuation.  Without  exception,  marriage  authorities 
oppose  going  steady  in  high  school,  not  only  because 
it  may  result  in  unwise,  premature  marriage  but  also 
because  it  prevents  the  wide  dating  experience  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  opposite  sex.  Insufficient  dating 
experience  is  certainly  associated  with  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately half  of  all  marriages  of  girls  under  19 
years  end  in  unhappiness,  separation  and/or  divorce. 

EducfUion  has  bearing.  The  man  (or  woman)  whose 
education  or  job  training  has  been  completed  is  a 
much  better  marriage  risk  than  the  one  in  midstream. 

Length  of  courtship  is  crucial.  When  "love"  develops 
suddenly  or  within  a  few  dates,  it  is  almost  always  in- 
fatuation. Real  love  is  a  developing  relationship,  not 
an  abrupt  awakening.  Normally,  it  emerges  as  the 
end  product  of  acquaintance,  friendship  and  going 
steady.  The  younger  the  couple,  the  longer  the  court- 
ship should  be.  Frequency  of  dating  and  variety  of 
dating  situations  are  also  important. 

Physical  attraction  is  essential,  and  without  it  there 
can  be  no  genuine  love  between  man  and  woman.  But 
to  conclude  that  mutual  sexual  feeling  guarantees  love, 
assures  a  good  marriage,  is  to  invite  disaster.  Realistic 
love  depends  upon  the  couple's  companionship,  the 
values  and  interests  they  share,  and  what  they  want 
from  life  and  marriage.  This  is  the  nonsexual  side  of 
love  and  the  one  that  is  often  minimized  or  ignored  in 
infatuation. 

Infatuation  is  idealized  sexual  attraction;  it  is  ro- 
mantic, glamorous,  thrilling,  and  has  a  desperate  air 
about  it.  But  genuine  love  is  not  hasty;  it  is  affectionate, 
tender  and  considerate  and  it  is  focused  around  the 
welfare  of  the  loved  one.  It  is  unselfish  and  understand- 
ing. It  is  social  and  outgoing,  it  compromises  and  co- 
operates. But  infatuation  is  possessive,  demanding,  ur- 
gent, unreasonable  and  self-centered.  The  difference  is 
evident  in  these  two  short  chapters  from  one  girl's  life. 


Elaine  was  barely  18  and  in  her  freshman  year  at 
college.  After  going  to  classes  for  two  months,  she 
wanted  to  return  home.  Her  explanation  was,  "I  met 
Hal  during  the  summer  and  we  went  steady  for  a 
month  before  I  came  here.  I  just  can't  stand  it,  I  miss 
him  so  much.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  college,  I  only  want 
Hal.  Please,  won't  you  help  me  convince  my  parents?" 

Two  ytars  passed,  as  did  two  or  three  other  attach- 
ments, each  as  hectic  and  short-lived  as  the  episode 
with  Hal.  Near  the  end  of  her  third  college  year,  Elaine 
met  Nicky.  By  fall  they  were  going  steady.  Nicky  was  a 
budding  engineer,  a  sensible  young  man  and  although 
Elaine  would  have  liked  to  be  married  when  they  grad- 
uated, she  settled  for  an  engagement  ring. 

She  said  to  the  counselor,  "We  truly  love  each  other 
and  I  am  willing  to  wait  until  he  sees  how  he  likes  his 
job."  I  asked,  "How  do  you  know  that  you  love  Nicky? 
You  once  said  the  same  thing  about  Hal,  and  then  it 
was  Bill  and  Joe."  Her  reply  was,  "But  this  is  so  dif- 
ferent. At  first  I  liked  Nicky  much  as  I  did  the  others- 
it  was  just  fun  going  to  dances  and  parties  and  it  was 
all  very  exciting.  But  last  summer,  when  I  dated  other 
boys,  Nicky  was  always  in  my  thoughts  even  though  he 
was  off  working.  When  I  took  him  home,  I  knew 
mother  and  dad  would  like  him.  I  am  so  proud  of  him, 
and  he  is  proud  of  me.  It  has  been  like  that  for  a  whole 
year,  so  it  must  be  love." 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  COUNTS  MOST 

]VIarried  only  three  months,  this  bride  of  20 
wore  a  discouraged  air  as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her 
chair.  Her  story  is  one  that  every  counselor  has  heard. 

"I  don't  know  what's  wrong,  but  somehow  our  mar- 
riage isn't  what  I  expected.  Tom  loves  me,  and  I  love 
him,  but  things  just  don't  go  right.  We  went  steady  for 
two  years  and  were  sure  we  were  ready  for  marriage. 
He  was  almost  twenty-three  and  he  had  a  good  job. 
We  had  a  beautiful  wedding  and  his  parents  gave  us 
five  hundred  dollars  for  a  honeymoon  trip  and  we 
loved  every  minute  of  it.  But  now  we  don't  seem  able 
to  settle  down.  We  aren't  yet  unhappy  but  sometimes 
I  actually  wonder  if  we  should  have  married." 

Vera  had  graduated  from  junior  college  just  three 
weeks  before  the  wedding;  Tom  had  received  a  B.S. 
*  degree  the  previous  year.  It  soon  became  clear  that 
much  of  their  trouble  was  financial. 

As  assistant  to  the  office  manager  of  a  food  dis- 
tributor, his  take-home  pay  was  $315  a  month.  Her 
parents  had  given  them  a  down  payment  on  a  home, 
and  $85  covered  the  monthly  payments.  Although  both 
sets  of  parents  had  contributed  furniture,  they  had 
bought  a  range,  refrigerator,  TV  set,  and  so  on,  on 
monthly  installments  of  $55.  His  allowance  for  lunches 
and  incidentals,  excluding  clothes,  was  $25.  Vera  was 
also  supposed  to  have  a  personal  allowance  (including 
clothes)  of  $25  a  month.  Since  operating  Tom's  car 
cost  about  $25  a  month,  this  left  only  $100  for  gro- 
ceries and  household  expenses.  They  usually  had 
dinner  out  once  or  twice  a  week  when  they  went  to  the 
movies,  and  were  already  running  behind  financially. 

There  was  some  trouble  with  Tom's  parents:  "You 
see,  I  just  know  his  mother  doesn't  think  I  am  a  good 
manager."  She  also  admitted  that  she  ran  to  her  own 
mother  every  time  she  and  Tom  had  a  disagreement. 

When  Vera  was  asked  about  her  personal  relation- 
ship with  Tom,  she  said,  "It  could  be  better,  but  I  do 
enjoy  it  at  times.  Mother  says  once  a  week  is  enough 
for  any  couple,  but  Tom  doesn't  like  this  idea,  and  we 
do  fuss  a  little  about  it." 

None  of  Vera's  problems  was  necessarily  serious. 
Many  young  couples  have  difficulty  about  money,  in- 
laws and  sex  in  the  first  year  of  marriage;  but  when 
they  can  be  recognized  and  adjustment  made,  they 
need  not  become  crucial.  Vera  knew  something  was 
wrong  and  was  vaguely  aware  of  the  trouble  zones.  If 
she  could  have  pinpointed  them  precisely  (as  the 
counselor  helped  her  to  do),  she  herself  would  prob- 
ably have  been  able  to  solve  the  problems  alone. 

Vera  and  Tom  were  sincerely  in  love,  but  deep  and 
mature  love  develops  only  as  the  husband  and  wife 
more  and  more  share  with  each  other  and  work  to- 
gether in  building  their  marriage.  It  is  from  facing  and 
conquering  obstacles,  from  standing  together  in  ad- 
versity, that  love  becomes  strong  and  enduring.  Un- 
fortunately, some  newly  married  couples  get  so  bogged 
down  with  relatively  minor  problems  that  they  begin 
to  doubt  their  love.  Both  mates  become  dissatisfied  and 
exuberance  and  joy  give  way  gradually  to  indifference 
if  not  to  active  dislike. 

Ideally,  all  brides  and  grooms  would  be  mature 
enough  at  marriage  to  foresee  and  forestall  all  prob- 
lems. Obviously  this  rarely  happens.  But  every  couple 


can  trace  doubts  to  their  source.  If  they  can  identify 
problems  and  adjust  them,  their  love  will  be  strength- 
ened. But  if  they  ignore  these  negative  influences,  their 
relationship  will  be  inhibited  and  weakened. 

Money  is  nearly  always  a  problem  for  the  newly 
married.  The  realistic  bride  knows  that  money  is  not 
elastic.  Before  thinking  of  extras  and  luxuries,  she  makes 
sure  that  essentials  like  rent  (or  mortgage  payments), 
food  and  utilities  are  provided  for.  Then  provision  is 
made  for  obligations,  such  as  debts  for  furniture.  Then 
come  essential  clothing,  hospitalization  insurance,  and 
lunches  and  carfare  for  the  husband.  Only  then  can  res- 
taurant meals,  maintenance  of  a  car  and  other  luxuries 
be  afforded.  No  young  couple  should  risk  their  happi- 
ness by  trying  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  beyond 
their  means.  Hard  as  it  seemed,  Tom  and  Vera  sold  the 
car.  This  put  them  in  the  black. 

In-law  relationships  must  be  handled  wisely.  Whether 
or  not  newly  marrieds  and  their  parents  live  in  the 
same  community,  in-laws  can  be  either  an  asset  or  a 
liability.  Which  it  will  be  depends  upon  the  bride  and 
groom  more  than  it  does  upon  the  parents  of  either. 
For  a  marriage  to  succeed,  both  mates  must  give  their 
first  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  each  other  rather  than 
to  parents.  If  this  principle  is  observed,  neither  hus- 
band nor  wife  will  run  to  a  mother  (or  father)  for 
sympathy  or  advice  about  personal  aspects  of  the 
marriage.  Neither  will  parents  be  asked  to  arbitrate 
disputes  or  to  take  sides.  Though  brides  are  more 
likely  to  err  in  this  direction  than  grooms,  both  are 
sometimes  at  fault. 

Sex  need  not  be  troublesome  when  two  people  love 
each  other  and  understand  that  this  intimate  compan- 
ionship is  the  deepest  expression  of  their  love.  The 
young  wife's  awakening  may  take  time,  and  the  hus- 
band should  accept  this.  But  evading  or  denying  her 
husband's  desire  for  her  can  be  interpreted  only  as  re- 
jection of  him.  In  the  sex  relationship,  marriage  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  for  giving  of  self. 

The  first  year  of  marriage  sets  the  tone  of  your  rela- 
tionship. Wisely,  Vera  faced  up  to  the  realities  of  life 
instead  of  trying  to  perpetuate  the  honeymoon.  In  do- 
ing so,  she  found  a  new  and  even  greater  happiness. 

DO  YOU  AGREE? 

Because  I  greatly  fear  childbirth,  I  want  no 
children.  Shoiiltl  I  tell  my  fiance  how  I  feel? 

Yes,  and  also  consult  a  marriage  counselor  about 
this  abnormal  fear. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 
Am  I  Really  in  Love? 

The  genuineness  and  depth  of  love  depend  not  alone 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  loved  one  but  also  upon  your 
own  ability  to  love,  the  time  you  two  have  spent  in 
testing  your  love,  and  in  finding  or  sharing  common 
interests  and  activities.  Try  to  answer  each  question 
with  an  honest  Yes  or  No. 

In  Respect  to  Your  Background: 

1.  Have  your  parents  been  happily  married? 

2.  Are  they  usually  satisfied  with  your 

decisions? 

3.  Do  you  believe  you  are  steady  and 

dependable? 

4.  Have  you  dated  20-25  different  persons? 

In  Respect  to  the  Person  You  Love: 

5.  Has  he  completed  his  education? 

6.  Are  you  proud  of  his  behavior? 

7.  Is  he  free  from  any  serious  faults? 

8.  Do  y«ii  like  and  respect  each  other's 

friends? 

9.  Are  his  religious  beliefs  similar  to  your 

own? 

10.  Have  you  similar  standards  and  ideals? 

11.  Do  you  like  his  parents? 

12.  Are  you  over  18,  and  he  over  21? 

13.  Is  each  sure  of  the  other's  love? 

14.  Do  both  sets  of  parents  approve? 

Credit  2  points  for  each  firm  "Yes,"  but  only  one 
point  if  you  are  in  doubt  or  don't  know;  a  "No"  an- 
swer receives  no  credit.  Any  score  below  18  suggests 
infatuation  rather  than  love.  Why  not  have  your  friend 
take  the  same  test?  If  his  score  plus  your  score  total 
less  than  44,  you  two  should  take  more  time  before 
making  a  final  commitment. 


Li^ht  as  the  touch 
of  a  trade  wind 
...  and  so  easy 
on  the  waistline  I 


HOW  simple!  HOW  Ugh.  and  refreshing! 
Creamy  cottage  cheese  and  chilled 

Dole  Pineapple-every  golden  slice 
Hawaii,  where  the  world's  finest 

pineapple  is  born  and  raised. 

Have  Dole  Pineapple 
on  hand  in  your  refrigerator 
_ chilled  and  ready  « go. 


HnnnkllU 
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WHAT  WE  DO 


Journal 


50  years 
ago 

in  the  Journal 

In  June.  almost  everv  Amer- 

ican living;  room  eontained  the 
Bible,  the  motto  God  Bless  Our 
Home,  and  this  quote  from  Omar 
Khay  vam: 

Come.  Jill  lite  ctif>.  anil  in  the  fire 

of  spring. 
Your  winter  garment  of  repentance 

fling. 

Pretty  K>rls  he^an  to  doitiiiiute 
ativertisenienls.  and  \»oinen's 
HhoeM.  at  laxi  \i>ihl<-,  ^uine<l  in 
st\le.  I  Wonder  Who's  Kissiii-; 
ller  Nou  ?  \«  as  ^^rilteii.  :iiid  >ou 
eoiihi  s«-t  a  \er>  flood  lahle  for  six 
lor  .•SIO  a  «eek. 

In  the  June.  I'MN.  Joi  k\  vi.  .1 
Plain  ('ountrv  IT  onum  u  rites:  "  My 
ailiice  to  the  maiilen  aunt  is:  Don't 
lake  an  iiliuseil  attituile.  Don't  go 
into  a  roni^-nt.  Don't  take  to  gooil 
uvrks.  l.iHik  alMiut  you  for  a  paving 
jiAt  and  start  a  Imnk  account.  " 

Seleetins  a  c«>rset :  "First  use  a 
tape  measure,  then  de«hiet  two 
inches  from  >o«ir  «aisl  and  tlirce 
from  >onr  hiist  and  hips.  II  \oiir 
iiiist  anil  hips  are  '.i')  inches  and 
vfnir  \»aisl  24.  you  need  a  36-22- 
35-inch  corset." 

"Do  you  object  to  feeding  straw- 
berries to  a  four-year-old? "  a 
mother  asks  Dr.  Coolidjie.  who  re- 
plies, "Not  if  you  stew  them  first. 
Four  is  too  young  for  the  raw 
fruit." 

"Have  hriile.sntaids  any  s[>ecial 
social  duty  after  the  ireilfliiig 
day?"  "Yes,  they  s/ioiiW  call  on 
the  bride's  rnother.  icho  cannot 
hear  too  often  irhat  a  pretty  ired- 
dii)^  it  teas." 

Fashion:  "The  new  auto  veils  are 
of  fishnet  lined  with  chiffon  with 
satin  borders  and  cost  .S3. 75. 

In  this  June.  1909,  issue,  the 
JOl'RNAL  repeats  its  plans  for  a 
six-room,  one-story  bungaloir  of 
the  Missio¥i  type  irhich  can  still 
be  seen  by  the  thousands  in  the 
U.S. .4.  Designed  for  "housekeep- 
ing simplicity"  by  Frank  Tyler, 
it  had  overhansing  eaves,  three 
bedrooms,  and  cost — in  those 
days— $2000  to  build. 

"How-  a  Business  Girl  Does  Her 
Cooking:  I  buy  five  cents"  worth 
of  roast  beef,  tongue  or  chicken  at 
a  delicatessen  near  Fifth  Avenue's 
MilHonaires"  Row.  One  roll  costs  a 
pennv;  so  does  one  pickle.  Eggs  are 
two  cents  apiece.  Oranges  are  very 
high — sixtv  cents  a  dozen. " 


about 


JTBERE  WE  GO 


town 


W  HOM  W  E  MEET 


EPITED  BY  EILEEN"  SHARPE 


Every  issue  of  the  JOl  RWL  is  a 
love  issue,  lovin-jly  planne<l  and 
created.  But  this  one  is  special.  Our 
e<litors  set  out  to  define  that  world- 
spiiiiiiiio:  force.  Whether  you  asreo 
that  "Love  is  not  what  you  think" 
(one  publisher  plans  to  issue  our 
Jes.saniyn  If  est  article  as  a  hook), 
are  stirred  hy  "T«-staments  to  love." 
or  discover  hov»  "Love  can  make  you 
I)eautiful."  \ou"ll  find  it  illuniinat- 
iiifl  our  pasies.  Some  intrepid  editors 
dill  try  to  pin  love  down  to  a  sen- 
tenc'c.  Itriice  Gould:  "It  isn't  a  sen- 
tence: it's  a  rev»ard."  Beatrice  (^oiild: 
"I.ove  is  the  onlv  tliinji  of  which  too 
much  is  just  entiuaih."  Mary  llass 
distills  it :  "Love  completes."  And  to 
/{///  McCleery:  "Love  is  something 
which,  if  you  feel  it  for  someone, 
you  viant  that  perstin  to  have  the 
best  of  everythinfr.  which  usually 
means,  to  he^^in  with,  yourself."  De- 
fine love'^  It  will  take  us  a  lifetime — 
the  better  part  of  one. 

Speaking  of  love:  .Margaret  Parton 
was  curious  about  what  favorite  ro- 
mances girls  remember  from  childhood 
books,  polled  her  colleagues,  lists  win- 
ners: Jane  Eyre,  Wuthering  Heights, 
Pride  and  Prejudice:  Little  Women. 
Despite  their  tremors  and  sighs,  polices 
told  her,  none  of  them  married  stormy 
or  moor-stalking  types.  Query  by  Mar- 
garet: "At  what  point  in  life  does  a 
woman  decide  that  dear  old  Professor 
Bhaer  is  easier  to  live  with  than  Roch- 
ester or  Heathcliffe?" 

Our  colleasue  Peter  Briaas,  doubling 
as  theater  and  love  expert,  gives  us  a 
note  on  both.  "Better  remind  read- 
ers the  Shakespeare  festivals  start  in 
June."  he  tells  us.  "in  Stratford. 
Ontario,  and  Stratford.  Connecti- 
cut, tvith  over  150.U0U  people  ex- 
pected ill  each  place.  The  other  nish  t 
I  ivas  talking  uith  Jack  Landau, 
tvho's  going  to  direct  Romeo  and 


A  fast  pair:  we  watch  this  year's 
Romeo  and  Juliet — Richard  Easton 
and  Inga  Swenson — rehearse. 


Happy  ending  in  art  department  as  editors  Bruce  Gould  and  Mary  Bass  check  labor  of  love. 


Juliet  in  Connecticut.  He  says  one 
thing  most  people  tlon't  realize  is 
the  brief  time  span  in  the  play — 
those  tiro  most  famous  lovers  of  all 
time  compressed  meeting,  court- 
ship, marriage  and  death  into  three 
days!" 

How  did  some  of  oar  distaff  crs  meet  and 
many  their  men  ?  For  Louella  Shoiier 
romance  came  over  a  bushel  of  onions 
{she  was  peeling  them  and  crying  when 
she  glimpsed  her  future  husband).  Mora 
O'Leary  lived  in  the  same  apartment 
house  as  John  Smith :  both  spent  months 
hunting  a  mutual  friend  to  introduce 
them,  and  wedding  bells  followed.  Betty 
Coe  Spicer's  story:  "Somebody  left 
Bart  in  a  cab  and  I  got  in" ;  the  pooled 
trip  led  to  the  altar.  One  met  her  man  on 
a  Caribbean  cruise,  one  at  a  Ping-pong 
table,  one  on  a  hospital  visit,  and  a  dozen 
said  mutual  friends  played  Cupid  over 
dinner  tables.  We  went  to  young  father- 
of-four  .Ibbot  Mills  for  a  man's  point 
of  view,  and  our  query  brought  up 
financial  angles.  "Jody  was  my  college 
roommate' s  blind  date.  I  borrowed  a 
nickel  from  him  to  call  her,  and  bor- 
rowed S2  from  Jody  for  our  marriage 
license.  I  still  owe  the  S2.05." 

"A  lovely  light"— the  letters  of  Edna 
St.  }  incent  Millay  are  now  on  stage. 
Actress  Dorothy  Stickney  is  doing  a 
dramatic  reading  and  we  were  fortunate 
to  be  at  her  tryout  for  friends.  Alone  on 
stage  with  a  red  velvet  couch  and  ladder- 
back  chair,  she  reads  letters  and  poetry 
in  a  voice  like  a  violin  and  creates  a 
soaring  life  story  in  three  acts.  But  it 
took  seven  years'  work,  she  told  us,  and 
steady  encouragement  from  her  hus- 
band, writer-actor  Howard  Lindsay. 
Her  one-woman  show  goes  on  a  nation- 
wide summer  tour  before  it  opens  in 
New  York  this  fall.  How  did  it  all 
come  about?  "I  read  the  letters  in  the 
Journal  one  night  and  woke  my  hus- 
band at  three  a.m.  He  was  so  moved  by 
their  greatness  he  agreed  they  had  to  be 
shared."  All  sharers  will  agree. 

Office  memo  ue  intercepted:  "I  met 
a  man  ivho'd  had  so  many  secre- 
taries marry  atid  leave  him  that  he 
hired  a  ivoman  6'^'  tall,  19.}  jwunds. 
12  years  old.  Six  iveeks  later  she  left 
to  marry  a  urestler." 

Now  for  some  tips  on  how  to  attract  love 
by  magic:  Brewing  mandrake  root  was 
once  sure-fire:  gossip  says  Tristram  and 
Isolde  sipped  it.  The  Chinese  brewed  the 
scarlet-berried  herb  ginseng.  Cleopatra 
was  an  artful  philier-mi.xer.  but  left  us 
no  recipes.  In  England,  good  girls  used 
to  dream  of  a  husband  by  putting  daisy 


roots  under  their  pillows  ;  bad  girls  swag- 
gered out  to  look  for  one  after  dyeing 
their  hair  gorgeously  with  rhubarb,  alum 
and  barberry  bark.  Some  people  have 
spoken  up  for  brewing  a  mickey  out  of 
bryony,  or  sprinkling  powdered  roast 
hummingbird  hearts  over  the  head  of  the 
one  you  love.  For  more  basic  ways  to 
bewitch  love,  there's  Daivn  \orman's 
article  in  this  issue,  guaranteed  to  do 
more  than  an  ocean  of  potions. 

"Catch  his  eye,"  said  designer  Franny 
yf  hitney,  when  asked  why  she  de- 
signed mobile  hats.  "You  attract  him 
with  art  on  your  walls.  Why  not  on  your 
head?"  She  told  our  decorating  depart- 

ABBOT  MILLS 


One  hat  is  called  Linear  Confusion,' 
one  is  "Guggenheim  Museum," 
another  is  "  You  Name  It." 


ment  that  architects  and  engineers  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  her  designs. 
So  they  took  some  hats  down  to  archi- 
tectural editor  John  Breniiertian  for 
a  test.  Our  decorating  editor  caught  his 
eye  all  right.  We  caught  his  expression 
for  you.  Who  buys  the  hats?  "Brave 
girls,"  said  the  designer,  "but  a  seventy- 
ri\e-year-old  teacher  bought  one  to 
lighten  her  personality  and  it  did."  Miss 
Whitney's  hats  are  not  only  spinning 
men's  heads  on  Fifth  A\enue.  we 
should  tell  you,  but  ha\e  already  been 
shown  in  a  Manhattan  art  gallery.  Her 
greatest  fan?  Famed  and  bemused 
artist  ilexander  CaUler  told  her:  "1 
wish  I'd  done  them  myself." 

CruVi  note  from  a  male  reader  goaded 
by  a  recent  page:  "Why  doesn't  a 
man  save  his  old  wedding  clothes? 
He's  wearin'  'em.'" 


42 


Lproot  the  heart  and— 
given  the  chmate  oi  love- 
it  will  live  aL^ain. 
Katie  had  survived  one  transplant.     as  darUng  James 


asking  too  much  of  her  now? 


Bv  ROSALIE  PACKARD 

Itll'TltTCB    SI    Toa  LOTKLt 


Chronology,  geography  and  characters  have 
been  changed  in  this  book  for  reasons  well 
known  to  artists  and  discerning  readers.  One 
or  two  events  described  did  not  happen,  but 
they  could  have  happened,  and  they  may  yet 
happen.  M  e  are  in  God's  hands. 

The  day  of  our  third  M-edding  anniversary  , 
Januan.  second, dawned  gra>  andsquishy. 
I  woke  up  chceriK  to  see  James  gazing  at  the 
ceiling  while  he  tied  his  tie. 

"Hi."  I  said.  "Happy  anniversary."  I 
kissed  him  enthusiastically.  James  is  tooth- 
some all  the  lime,  but  when  he  has  just  fin- 
ished shaNing  he  is  irresistible,  "^'ou  know 
what?"  I  went  on.  "It  has  occurred  to  me 
thai  in  all  the  three  years  of  our  wedded 
bliss  you  haNe  never  once  called  me  old 
girl.'  I  was  always  afraid  that  >ou  would, 
and  I  want  >ou  to  know  that  I  am  grateful." 

"\N  e  Englishmen."  said  James  factually, 
"know  how  to  handle  .American  women. 
\Mien  the  time  comes  to  call  you  'old  girl,"  I 
shall  do  it,  and  you  will  like  it." 

I  went  to  shut  the  window  —shutting  win- 
dows  isn't  done  in  England,  but  one  must 
hold  on  to  some  of  one's  old  habits — but 
first  I  put  my  head  out  and  smelled  the 
damp.  It  was  a  pleasant  smell.  .At  eight  in 
the  morning,  the  petrol  fumes  ha\e  not  yet 
permeated  London's  atmosphere,  and,  un- 
less it  is  foggy .  the  air  is  wet  and  fresh  and 
cold  to  the  inside  of  one's  nostrils.  In  au- 
tumn the  smell  is  like  wet  leav  es,  and  in  the 
spring  like  tulip  bulbs. 

W  e  live  in  a  mew^  house,  set  in  a  row  of 
similar  houses.  Some  of  them  are  painted 
pink  and  yellow  and  pale  green,  but  ours  is 
broken  white — white  when  it  was  painted 
but  a  trifle  sooty  now .  .Across  the  cobbles  is 
a  brick  wall  about  three  feet  high,  and  be- 
yond that  lies  a  church  meadow  ,  still  green 
in  January .  The  meadow  is  full  of  trees,  and 


that  morning  their  bare  black  branches 
against  the  gray  sky  looked  like  a  Saul  Stein- 
berg drawing.  I  sniffed  and  gazed.  To  my 
right  was  the  dome  of  the  \  ictoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  tall,  bulbous  and  gray- 
white  with  a  ramrod-stiff  figure  of  a  woman 
on  lop,  and  to  my  left  the  attractive  stone 
arch  that  forms  the  end  of  our  mev*s.  Be- 
yond the  arch,  there  is  a  vista  of  clouds, 
chimnev  pots,  a  row  of  the  tall,  early- 
Victonan  town  houses  of  w  hich  London  has 
so  many,  and  a  distant  sharp  white  steeple. 
All  in  all,  it  is  a  view  to  evoke  fantasies  of 
the  NN  aterloo  Ball,  liny  yellow  satin  slippers 
and  His  Grace  chucking  Her  Ladyship  un- 
der the  chin  and  multenng.  "Baggage." 

I  saw  the  next-door  cat  being  pushed  out 
the  door  by  Margery  Harper-Crewe.  She. 
for  undiv  ulged  reasons,  calls  this  cat  Phila- 
delphia Jack  O'Brien.  He  is  handsome  amd 
strong,  but  it  still  seems  a  little  overdone  to 
me.  .My  own  cat,  a  charming  lithe  Siamese, 
is  called  Fluffy,  a  sensible  cat's  name.  I  did 
not  shout,  "Hey,  Margerv  "  and  wave  merrily. 
One  does  not  do  this  in  England.  I  withdrew 
my  head,  shut  the  window  and  went  down- 
stairs to  make  the  breakfast. 

NM>en  I  knew  1  w  as  coming  to  live  in  Eng- 
land, I  had  delicious  visions  of  breakfast, 
culled  from  the  novels  of  .Angela  Thirkell 
and  \".  SackvilJe-NN  est.  There  would  be  an 
enormous  nre  in  the  .•\dam  fireplace.  George 
II  silv  er  coffee  and  tea  pots,  my  tall,  hand- 
some sons  home  from  Eton  for  their  spiffing 
hols,  liveried  footmen  bringing  in  the  letters 
on  a  silver  tray,  and  me  in  tweeds,  verv  well 
cut,  with  a  small  yet  e.xpensiv  e  diamond  clip 
in  my  laF>el  and  the  Plantagenet  pearls 
around  my  neck. 

Breakfast  at  4  W  inchester  Mews  is  not 
quite  like  that.  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  w  hich 
was  freezing  cold,  and  put  three  eggs  in  a  pan 
of  water  to  boil  and  cut  some  bre::d  for  toast 


and  got  out  the  jar  of  marmalade  and  poured 
rehvdraied  unfrozen  orange  juice  into  glasses. 
I  picked  up  the  letters  from  the  place  on  the 
hall  floor  where  they  fall  through  the  slot, 
and  the  Times  <  not  ironed  by  the  butler),  and, 
opening  the  door,  shov  ed  Fluffy  out  to  join 
Philadelphia  Jack  and  clawed  the  milk  iitside. 

\S  hen  I  got  back  to  the  kitchen  James 
w  ho  had  been  cleaning  his  shoes,  was  revving 
up  the  boiler.  This  is  a  hideous  dev  ice  w  hich 
makes  the  hot  water,  except  when,  as  the 
French  say,  it  does  not  march,  and  con- 
sumes untold  quantities  of  expensive  coke, 
theoretically  warming  the  house  by  heat- 
ing— I  use  the  word  loosely — a  horrid  little 
iron  radiator  in  the  hall.  It  does  warm  the 
kitchen  alnnost  imperceptiblv .  and  by  the 
time  Jsunes  had  shaken  it  about  a  bit  with 
the  poker  1  couldn't  see  my  breath.  James 
ate  his  ^gs  standing  by  the  sink  and  clev  erly 
managed  to  get  marmalade  on  all  three  of  his 
leners.  which  were  from  estate  agents  about 
houses  in  the  country ,  and  I  ate  mine  while 
reading  the  agonv  column  of  the  Times. 

James  put  his  empty  eggshells  upside  down 
in  the  small  silv  er  cups  and  placed  them  in 
front  of  me.  "Have  another  egg.  darling," 
be  said,  a  joke  left  over  from  preparatorv- 
school.  I  followed  him  into  the  hall  where 
be  put  on  his  foulard  muffler,  overcoat, 
bowler  and  hogskin  gloves  and  took  his 
tightly  roUed  Brigg  lunbreUa  in  hand. 

"To  think. "  I  said,  "that  I.  linle  Katie 
Collins,  the  retarded  daughter  of  the  Chi- 
cago meat-packing  clan,  could  have  worked 
my  way  up  to  a  husband  in  a  bowler  hat." 

"Lucky  you,"  said  James.  "I  think  we'd 
bener  go  out  to  dinner  toni^t  for  a  treat." 

"Oh  yes,  please,"  I  said.  I  don't  particu- 
larly like  CONTIKUED  ON  PAGE  101 

I  i  ,\ 

i«  •oon  to  be  p..;ii.-;,r'.  -^i  Lf-'h.  K>rm  hy 
Hoa^too  Mifflin  Co. 


baby  cried  \ery  loudly 


and  it 


This  story  is  true.  The  author,  a  combat  historian,  first 
read  about  it  in  the  action  report  of  Company  G,  1 06th 
Infantry.  When  he  checked  its  authenticity  with  Sgt. 
""Hoppy"  Ryan,  he  took  along  a  tape  recorder — and 
here,  in  Hoppy's  own  words,  is  how  it  really  happened. 

It  was  just  after  dark  when  Stoke  called  me  to  his  fox- 
hole and  told  me  Td  ha%e  to  take  my  platoon  to  Fox 
C  ompany.  W  hen  you  move  at  night  the  main  thing  is 
to  keep  quiet,  so  I  told  my  men  that  the  lirst  guy  that 
opened  his  yap  was  going  to  get  his  head  bashed  in. 

After  we"d  gone  about  half  a  mile  we  came  to  this 
cut  whcie  the  railroad  track  goes  through  a  big  hill. 
I  was  in  the  lead  and  Sergeaiit  Blasingame  was  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  There  were  fourteen  of  us  left  in  the 
platoon  at  that  time.  I  got  almost  all  the  way  through 
the  cut  when  I  heard  this  noise  like  a  baby  crying. 
Well,  you  never  know  about  those  things.  It  could 
have  been  a  Jap  signaling.  I  looked  around,  moving 
my  head  real  slow. 

I  knew  b>  the  way  the  rest  of  the  men  were  look- 
ing up  that  whatever  it  was  was  up  on  top 
of  the  hill  someplace.  1  poked  Jamie- 
son  and  Bergen  and  motioned  to 
them  to  follow.  Then  I  began 
to  climb  up  the  bank. 

It  had  been  raining  and 
the  bank  was  slippery  and 


muddy,  so  that  climbing  was  hard.  About  halfway,  I 
grabbed  a  bush  to  pull  myself  up.  The  next  thing  I 
knew,  I  was  lying  down  there  in  the  ditch,  trying  to 
get  the  mud  out  of  my  ears.  I  heard  a  hissing.  Any- 
body could  have  heard  it,  including  the  Japs  in  Shuri 
Castle. 

It  was  Jamieson.  "Hey,  Hoppy,"  he  whispered 
after  his  hissing  made  me  look  up,  "there's  a  cave 
here.*" 

I  told  him  to  shut  up.  Then  I  grabbed  Moeoluski's 
arm  Ixcause  Mogoluski  had  a  flashlight.  Wc  climbed 
up  the  hill  and  1  grabbed  the  light  and  stuck  it  in  the 
hole  while  Jamieson  looked  around.  The  noise  came 
again,  from  inside  the  cave. 

Jamieson  whispered.  "It's  full  of  people  and  they 
all  look  like  they  committed  suicide." 
"They  ain't  all  dead."  I  told  him. 
Somebody  had  to  go  in  that  ca\  e  and  look  around, 
so  we  played  ibbcty.  bibbety.  kesah — that's  the  paper, 
scissors  and  rocks  game.  Mogoluski  lost.  He  crawled 
in  and  was  gone  three  or  four  minutes.  When  he 
came  back  he  was  carrying  a  bundle  in  his  arms. 

"Guess  what  I  got,"  he  said.  "A  real  live  baby.  Its 
mother  was  shot.  That's  what  was  making  the  noise." 

"I  guess  that  settles  that."  I  started  sliding  back 
down  the  hill.  "Let  s  get  going." 

Mogoluski  just  stood  there.  "Hey,  Hoppy,"  he  said, 
loud,  "what  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  here  baby?" 


'You  open  your  mouth  like  that  once  more,"  I 
whispered  back  at  him.  "and  you  won't  have  to  do 
nothing.  I'll  shoot  you  myself." 

He  came  sliding  down  beside  me.  He  looked  like 
he  was  going  to  cry.  "What  do  we  do  with  it?"  he  ' 
whispered. 

"There's  nothing  we  can  do  with  it,"  I  told  him. 
"Just  put  it  down  someplace,  and  let's  get  going. 
W  e  re  late  now." 

"You  mean  you  want  me  to  leave  this  little  baby 
here  by  the  track?"  he  asked. 

"That's  what  I  said."  I  told  him. 

"It'll  freeze  to  death,"  he  said.  "Or  maybe  it'll 
starve.  Or  maybe  the  wolves  will  get  it." 

"Listen."  I  told  him.  "we  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
war.  There  are  trigger-happy  guys  all  around  us.  If 
that  baby  lets  out  one  single  little  yell,  our  goose  is 
cooked." 

That's  when  Jamieson  got  in  the  argument.^ 
"Couldn't  we  just  take  it  along  with  us  and  turn  it 
in  to  the  first  battalion  aid  station  we  come  to?"  he' 
asked.  ""Of  course  we'd  do  something  to  keep  it  from 
crying  first."  continued  on  page  i55 
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"Woman  is  that  absurd 
creature  who  believes  she  was 
made  for  both  living  and  loving; 
can  reconcile  both;  and, 
in  fact,  does  not  feel  that  she 
has  lived  unless  she  has  also  loved. 


What  a  woman  feels  about  love  is  that  it  is 
ludicrous  to  begin  any  writing  on  that  sub- 
ject except  such  writing  as  is  headed:  My 
(k'or  love.  Men  may  w  rite  about  Women ;  a  woman 
prefers  to  write  to  a  man.  She  has  no  theories  about 
Men :  she  has  certain  feelings  about  a  man.  She  does 
not  w  ish  to  anatonii/e  lo\e.  she  w  ishes  to  express  it. 
A  man  writing  about  love— what  is  he  doing,  sitting 
there,  theorizing?  As  he  analyzes  emotions  and 
searches  for  phrases,  her  instinct  is  to  put  an  end  to 
all  that  nonsense  with  a  kiss.  In  that  kiss  are  an- 
swers, she  feels,  he  will  ne\er  find  by  thinking.  Lo\e 
is  not  w  hat  you  think.  If  it  were,  none  of  us  would 
be  here. 

Woman,  man  has  said  for  centuries,  is  mysterious. 
Women  do  not  feel  themselves  to  be  any  more  of  a 
mystery  than  any  other  member  of  the  human  race. 
But  if  they  are.  the  virtue  of  a  mystery  is  its  mysteri- 
ousness.  Woman  has  no  desire  to  take  a  Catherine 
wheel  apart,  to  analyze  fox  fire,  or  to  break  down 
the  aurora  borealis  into  its  spectral  components.  So 
with  love:  a  woman  feels  that  she  knows  about  love. 
She  feels  her  way  to  her  knowledge;  a  man  knows 
his  way  to  his  feelings.  How  much  more  accurate 
(and  pleasant)  is  woman's  method! 

It  is  this  difference  of  approach  which  makes  the 
interchange  of  lovers  so  enchanting.  They  have  ar- 
rived at  the  same  place,  but  the  scenery  along  the 
way  has  been  so  different !  They  tell  each  other  of  the 
landmarks  they  have  passed  on  their  journey  to- 
ward each  other.  \\  oman  is  probably  less  womanly 
than  men  imagine,  and  no  man  can  equal  the  manli- 


ness imputed  to  him  by  a  woman  in  her  daydreams. 
Nevertheless,  the  differences  are  sufficiently  real  to 
provide  the  two  when  they  meet  and  love  that  sense 
of  completion  which  Plato  first  recognized  and 
w  hich,  once  experienced,  leaves  the  w  oman  w  idowed 
by  love's  death  not  only  sorrowful  but  maimed.  For 
the  loss  of  the  loved  one — his  physical  presence,  his 
dear  voice  and  unique  walk  and  smile— is  nothing 
compared  with  the  loss  of  meaning.  One's  ow  n  half 
of  the  world  is  meaningless  when  it  cannot  be 
shared:  and  the  half  the  man  brought  to  one.  he 
takes  with  him  when  he  goes. 

Men  have  been  the  great  definers  of  love.  Love 
defined  by  words  (it  is  best  defined  by  acts)  has 
often  been  most  eloquently  spoken  of  by  men  not 
conspicuous  for  their  love  of  women.  This  fact  does 
not  invalidate  their  statements.  The  battlefield  is 
never  well  observed  by  a  combatant.  St.  Paul  did  not 
think  highly  of  w  omen,  nor  was  he,  in  First  Corin- 
thians, w  riting  of  the  lov  e  between  man  and  w  oman. 
But  no  w oman  who  has  loved  w ould  contradict  him : 
loving,  she  has  know  n  fear  cast  out ;  companioned 
but  unloving,  she  has  heard  the  sounding  brass. 

Anything  one  can  say  about  love  has  been  true 
for  someone  in  lo\e  at  some  time.  It  has  been  felt 
to  be  bliss,  to  be  agony:  to  be  health,  to  be  sickness; 
it  makes  the  world  go  round,  it  puts  an  end  to  every 
reasonable  activity;  it  is  born  in  a  glance,  it  dies 
with  a  touch;  it  is  heaven,  it  is  hell;  it  endures  all, 
and  is  killed  by  one  hard  look. 

Conceived  as  existing  in  such  extremes,  love  or- 
dinarily finds  its  expression  in  a  middle  ground 


known  as  marriage.  Some  girls  have  the  misfortune 
to  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  marriage  is  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  means:  a  means  for  the  expres- 
sion of  love. 

The  lifeof  most  women  is  a  search.  They  think  ofit 
as  a  search  for  love.  If  they  also  believe  that  it  is  a 
search  for  someone  to  love  them,  they  w  ill  be  disap- 
pointed. What  they  long  for  is  not  a  lover  but  a  man 
to  love,  a  man  to  whom  they  devote  the  whole  of 
their  being. 

This  search  begins  very  early  and  a  woman  is 
aged  only  when  it  is  abandoned.  Many  women 
never,  in  this  sense,  age.  Dreaming  of  love!  Falling 
in  love!  These  are  not  to  be  confused  with  loving 
any  more  than  the  bouquet  of  wine  is  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  wine,  but  who  would  miss  either? 
Falling  in  love  begins  for  most  women  with  the  eyes. 
If  w  e  were  not  sighted,  we  might  fall  in  love  through 
listening— for  the  voice,  no  doubt,  reveals  more  of  a 
man's  essentia!  nature  than  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
or  the  bulge  of  his  calves.  Falling  in  love  by  way  of 
the  senses  is  natural  enough,  and  probably  wise  in 
the  bargain.  "The  body's  judgment,"  says  Camus, 
"is  as  good  as  the  mind's."  Better,  perhaps,  in  a 
matter  in  which  the  body  is  to  be  so  intimately  in- 
volved. Our  marriage  counselors  are  full  of  wisdom 
about  the  choice  of  a  husband  w  ith  a  suitable  back- 
ground. They  had  better  pay  more  attention  to  the 
foreground.  It  will  do  no  good  for  a  college  gradu- 
ate who  is  a  Methodist  with  a  background  of  bank- 
ing in  her  family  to  marry  a  Methodist,  bank-telling 
B.  A .  if  he  is  splayfooted  and  she  loves  men  who  toe  in. 
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It  does  what  mind  cannot  do; 
it  croes  where  mind  cannot  follow. .  .  .  Love  is  never  the  measure 

of  the  person  loved,  but  of  the  person  loving. 

By  JESSAMYN  WEST 


The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  not  that  we  are  so  eye- 
centered  but  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  like  until 
we  are  told  by  our  advertisers  and  entertainers. 
John  Gilbert  and  Elvis  Presley  and  the  cigarette-ad 
men  are  types,  and  love  does  not  go  by  types.  If  what 
is  superficial  and  conformist  in  you  responds  to  a 
surface  which  also  conforms  to  a  fashion,  there  will 
be  no  real  meeting  in  love.  Two  surfaces  will  meet; 
this  will  never  be  very  satisfying,  but  if  the  coming 
together  was  impelled  by  surfaces,  it  will  be  perhaps 
dangerous  to  go  deeper.  God  knows  what  may  be 
beneath  the  surface.  There  may  be  wisdom  in  the 
judgment  of  the  body,  but  the  body  which  judges 
must  certainly  be  yours.  What  Confucius  said— or 
Kinsey,  or  Keats— may  be  hearkened  to.  But  if 
your  body  contradicts  them,  or  contradicts  ten 
thousand  girls  screaming  for  Elvis,  there  is  your 
truth.  There,  in  fact,  are  you.  By  failing  in  love  we 
discover  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  finding  a 
true  self  by  falling  in  love  with  a  fagade.  "Who  am 
I?"  is  defined  in  part  by  saying,  "I  am  the  woman 
who  loves  this  man." 

At  any  rate,  falling  in  love  begins  early.  Kathe 
Kollwitz,  writing  of  herself  as  a  young  girl,  says, 
"After  this  first  crush  of  mine,  I  was  always  in  love. 
It  was  a  chronic  condition.  Sometimes  it  was  only  a 
gentle  undertone  to  my  ordinary  life  and  sometimes 
it  took  stronger  hold  of  me." 

There  is  no  misery  in  these  first  gentle  undertones 
of  love  because  the  girl  does  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing but  dream.  She  is  suffused  with  the  radiance 
of  her  emotions  and  has  no  more  desire  to  do  any- 


thing about  them  than  she  has  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  sunset.  The  actual  advance  toward 
her  of  the  boy  dreamed  about  is  enough  to  put  her 
in  flight.  Yet  she  may  be  more  conscious  of  him, 
his  comings  and  goings,  his  apparent  approval  or 
disapproval  of  her,  than  of  any  other  act  or  object 
in  the  world.  Whatever  her  parents  or  teachers  may 
think,  her  real  life  is  lived  in  her  imagination  where 
she  is  companioned  by  this  boy.  The  reasons  for 
everything  she  does  or  does  not  do  lie  in  this  dream. 
When  she  thinks  she  has  been  unworthy  of  him  she 
disapproves  of  herself,  though  she  never  feels  truly 
worthy  of  him. 

"Falling  in  love,"  as  differentiated  from  "loving," 
is  an  intoxicating  state  for  many  reasons.  One  feels 
when  in  love  that  nothing  else  matters.  One  is 
turned  wholly  toward  the  loved  one.  There  are  no 
longer  any  trivialities  in  life:  those  that  do  not  relate 
to  the  loved  one  do  not  exist,  and  those  that  do  are 
not  trivial.  In  love  a  woman  feels  Biblical :  she  has 
put  first  things  first.  She  has  the  conviction  that  her 
life  is  unified,  that  it  has  direction  and  meaning, 
that  its  direction  is  toward  and  its  meaning  suffused 
with  truth,  that  in  love  she  transcends  time  and 
makes  herself  one  with  eternal  forces.  Her  convic- 
tions are  not  without  foundation. 

How  useless  to  say  to  the  girl  or  woman  in  love, 
"What  do  you  see  in  that  man?"  It  is  not  against  the 
man  you  must  argue,  if  you  are  foolish  enough  to 
argue,  but  against  the  woman  herself  and  the  feel- 
ings which  flood  and  transform  her.  She  may  not 
yet  truly  love  the  man  or  boy  who  has  elicited  these 


feelings,  but  she  does  love  the  person  she  has  be- 
come: a  woman  purified  by  love's  focusing,  a 
woman  with  direction  and  purpose,  a  woman  whose 
desire  it  is  to  be  wholly  used.  Intuition  tells  her  that 
when  she  feels  thus,  she  is  most  herself  and  most 
woman — a  person  from  whom  she  can  never,  except 
tragically,  alienate  herself. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  loving 
woman,  not  the  loved,  who  feels  most  lovable.  Lov- 
ing is  a  state  which  imagines  reciprocity  and  hence 
lovableness.  This  does  not  mean  that  woman  feels 
worthy,  only  that  her  great  love  lifts  her  to  a  height 
where  the  man  may,  out  of  his  goodness  and  by 
bending  low,  reach  her.  In  love,  asking  to  have 
much  asked  of  her,  the  woman  feels  herself  to  be 
nearest  her  best  self.  For  this  reason,  the  woman 
who  has  loved,  whether  in  conformity  to  or  in 
transgression  of  the  world's  rules,  has  climbed  one 
rung  higher  on  heaven's  ladder  than  the  woman  who 
has  never  known  this  desire  to  serve,  to  sacrifice,  to 
lose  herself  in  another. 

No  woman,  given  a  choice,  would  choose  for  her 
tombstone  "Mary  Jones,  a  greatly  loved  woman," 
rather  than  "Mary  Jones,  a  loving  woman."  Being 
loved,  so  far  as  Mary  Jones  is  concerned,  is  some- 
one else's  history.  Loving  is  her  history,  if  she  has 
one.  Loving  and  loved  is  her  triumph.  The  woman 
who  expects  to  sum  up  and  justify  her  life  to  St. 
Peter  by  saying,  "On  earth  I  was  greatly  loved"  will 
encounter,  if  I  know  anything  about  tears  or 
heaven,  heavenly  tears  at  this  misunderstanding  of 
life's  purposes  and  uses.     continued  on  page  159 
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Bv  FLORENCE  JANE  SOMAN 


As  she  opened  her  program  and  looked 
l\  around  her,  Kay  Brannan  saw  that  the 
theater  had  almost  filled.  She  was  quite 
beautiful  and  not  used  to  going  anywhere 
alone,  but  this  was  a  brand-new  hit  show 
and  her  A4.int  Isobel  had  called  only  two 
hours  before  to  say  that  there  was  a  ticket 
at  the  box  office  that  she  couldn't  use  be- 
cause of  a  sudden  migraine.  Kay,  miracu- 
lously, had  been  free  after  dinner,  and  here 
she  was. 

Now  she  saw  a  tall  young  man  coming 
down  the  aisle  and  found  herself  staring  at 
him  because  he  had  that  dark,  thin,  reserved 
look  that  she  loved  in  a  man  and  so  seldom 
came  across. 

She  looked  down  at  her  program.  Then, 
feeling  a  movement  at  her  left  side,  she 
looked  up.  The  attractive  young  man  was 
sitting  in  the  seat  next  to  her  and  for  a 
moment  their  eyes  met.  He  was  alone  too. 

The  lights  went  out;  the  curtain  rose.  It 
was  one  of  those  sophisticated  modern 
comedies.  Kay  discovered  that  she  was 
silently  sharing  i(  with  the  young  man  at  her 
side.  They  laughed  at  the  same  instant,  a  lit- 
tle ahead  of  everyone  else,  and  twice  they 
chuckled  at  a  line  that  the  audience  missed 
entirely.  It  made  for  a  silent  rapport  between 
them.  It  was  very  exciting,  she  thought. 
Mow  dilTerenl  from  those  blind  dates  people 
were  always  arranging  for  her!  Her  Aunt 
Isobel.  for  instance,  who  had  given  her  this 
ticket  for  tonight.  Aunt  isobel  was  one  of 
the  worst  olfenders.  always  arranging  little 
dinners  just  to  gel  Kay  together  with  some 
eligible  man  she  had  in  mind.  Lately,  be- 
cause of  Kay's  protestations,  she  had  be- 
come more  artful  in  her  matchmaking— oh. 
there  was  no  end  to  the  tricks  she  could 
think  of!  For  example,  this  ticket  for  to- 
night. It  would  have  been  just  like  her  Aunt 
Isobel  to  buy  im>  tickets,  and  then  gi\e  one 
to  

Kay,  staring  at  the  stage,  stiifened 
abruptly.  Oh.  there  was  no  doubt  about  it 
at  all.  It  was  a  prearranged  meeting. 

His  head  turned  suddenly:  they  were 
looking  straight  into  each  other's  eyes.  He 
smiled.  In  the  near-darkness,  his  eyes  had  a 
liquid  shine,  his  teeth  were  very  white.  Kay 
looked  quickly  at  the  stage  again,  her  breath- 
ing slightly  uneven.  Her  opinion  of  her  Aunt 
Isobel  rose  sharply. 

The  first  act  ended  and  the  lights  went  on. 
As  everyone  around  her  began  to  get  up, 
Kay  thought.  He'll  say  something  now. 
Somelliing  like  "  You're  Miss  Bi  anncin.  aren't 
you  ?  Your  aunt,  Mrs.  Trent,  told  me  to  he 
sure  ami  introduce  myself."  She  hoped  he 


THE  AC 


Kay 


knew  Aunt  Isobel 
was  a  tireless  matchmaker. 
Was  this  evening 
her  scheme— 
or  his? 


wouldn't.  It  would  be  such  a  conventional 
opening.  She  felt  his  gaze  and  turned  her 
head.  He  said,  "I  love  your  laugh." 

She  swallowed.  "Do  you?  I  never  cared 
for  it  much.  I  always  wanted  one  that  was 
musical  and  silvery." 

'■Well,  it  isn't,"  he  said.  "It'sjust  helpless." 

"Helpless?" 

"As  if  you  were  coming  slightly  apart  at 
the  seams  and  couldn't  do  a  thing  about  it." 
He  grinned.  "My  name  is  Jeff  Saunders." 

"I'm  Kay  Brannan."  As  if  you  didn't 
know,  she  thought.  But  he  was  right  in  not 
mentioning  Aunt  Isobel  for  a  while. 

"Would  you  like,"  he  said,  "to  go  down 
to  the  lounge?" 

"Id  love  to." 

They  walked  up  the  aisle  together.  They 
talked,  but  Kay  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
saying.  Sometimes,  through  the  swirls  of 
smoke,  they  would  look  at  each  other  with- 
out saying  anything  at  all.  Kay  began  to 
feel  Hushed  and  a  little  lightheaded.  Dear 
Aunt  Isobel,  she  thought:  oh,  darling  Aunt 
Isabel!  Turning,  she  saw  an  empty  phone 
booth  and  made  a  sudden  decision.  "Will 
you  excuse  me."  she  said,  "while  I  make  a 
short  phone  call?" 

In  the  booth,  she  dialed  the  number  and 
heard  her  aunt's  quavering  "Hello?"  In  a 
low,  intense  voice,  she  said,  "You  fraud. 
What  a  trick  to  play  on  me." 

"Oh.  Kay."  Her  aunt  sounded  frightened. 
"Are  you  angry?  He  was  such  a  lovely  young 
man  and  I  simply  couldn't  think  of  another 
way  to  get  you  together.  You  know  how 
furious  you  get  when  I  invite  " 

"I'm  furious  now,"  Kay  broke  in.  Then 
she  relented.  "No,  I'm  not.  I'm  grateful, 
really.  He's  a  real  broth  of  a  boy." 

Her  aunt's  voice  was  instantly  eager  and 
happy.  "Isn't  he  ?  He  comes  from  a  fine  old 


family,  Kay.  And  he's  so  well  educated  and 
well-to-do.  Of  course,  even  with  all  that,  I 
wasn't  sure  if  you'd  like  him  or  not.  You're 
so  picky  and  choosy." 

"1  like  him  fine.  He's  very  charming." 
"Isn't  he?  Oh,  darling,  I  would  so  love  to 
see  you  married  and  out  of  that  bachelor- 
girl  apartment!  I  always  " 

"Yes,"  Kay  broke  in  hastily.  "Well,  I 
have  to  go  now,  dear.  The  second  act  is 
starting  soon." 

"Is  he  talking  to  you  and  everything?  He 
seemed  a  little  shy." 

"Shy?"  Kay  was  astonished.  "He's  about 
as  shy  as  a  boa  constrictor." 

"Well— I  told  him  to  speak  up  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Maybe  he's  just  that  way  with 
older  people." 

During  the  next  act  Kay  and  Jeff  Saun- 
ders did  not  speak.  When  the  house  lights 
went  on  again  they  stayed  in  their  seats  and 
talked.  He  was  connected  with  a  large  tex- 
tile firm  and  lived  alone:  he  seemed  very  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  she  did  too.  "Aren't 
you  afraid  sometimes?"  he  said.  "Of  bur- 
glars, I  mean." 

She  grinned.  "I  sleep  with  brass  knuckles 
on,"  she  told  him. 

His  expression  was  thoughtful.  "You're  a 
very  unconventional  girl,  aren't  you?" 

She  was  pleased.  "Oh.  yes.  I'm  a  free  soul. 
I  like  to  drift  with  the  moment." 

"I  can  see  that.  Where  are  we  going  after 
the  show?" 

"Wherever  you  say.  You  lead,  1  follow. 
I  have  a  very  amenable  nature 
at  times." 

He  looked  at  her  in  an  odd 
way.  Then  the 
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Hcaiily,  iilniic,  (  iiiitiol  iiuikc  you  liivahlc.  Hut  lnvc.  we  l>('li<'Vf'.  can  make  you  beautiful. 
Queen  Kli/ahetli  is  a  radiant  example  of  liow  an  average-looking  girl  ran  become 
;i  l)(>auty  by  graciously  setting  lier  lieart  and  lier  mind  on  pleasing  another  person. 
In  addition,  every  woman  whose  eyes  have  ever  shone  or  whose  voice  has 
ever  softened  in  the  presence  of  her  loved  one  charminglv  bears  out  this  belief. 
Here  are  sonic  more  examples  ol  liow  l(i\c  al  work  can  invest  real  qualities  of  beauty 
uhi  ic  beauty,  in  terms  of  pcrb-ct  features,  need  not  exist.      liy  DAWN  CROWKLL  NORMAN 

ItrautY  Editor 


These  "before-and-after-Philip"  pictures 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  show  how  love  and  conscious 
efTort  can  work  beauty  miracles.  The  radiance  oT 
her  smile  is  from  her  heart,  but  a  reducing  diet 
combined  with  more  tasteful  attention  to  clothes, 
hairdo  and  make-up  has  transformed  a 
plain  princess  into  England's  beauty  queen. 


A friend  tells  us:  "Not  long  ago,  I  met  a  girl  I 
hadn't  seen  since  college.  We  greeted  each  other 
enthusiastically,  then  she  looked  me  up  and  down 
and  exclaimed,  'Why,  Laura,  you're  looking  beauti- 
ful; whatever  happened?"  Laughing  off  the  Icft- 
hantkd  compliment,  I  answered  spontaneously.  'I'm 
in  love  with  a  wonderful  guy."  Aftei'  leaving  her,  I 
thought  about  how  true  it  is  that  loving  and  being 
loved  has  put  a  lilt  in  my  heart,  a  gleam  in  my  eye 
and  a  luscious  new  look  in  my  wardrobe.  1  have  an 
average  ainount  of  grace,  but  let  Bill  take  my  arm 
and  my  steps  turn  feather-light.  His  nearness  gives 
me  coin  age — his  laugh  brings  me  joy.  It"s  no  longer 
just  a  matter  of  'How  do  1  look'?"  but  a  much  more 
intriguing  'How  do  I  look  to  him?'  I  used  to  wear  a 
lot  of  black.  But  Bill  loves  color  and  as  I  add  pinks 
and  cherry  reds  to  my  wardrobe,  or  soft  shades  of 
blue,  I"m  thrilled  to  see  how  much  more  they  do  for 
me.  l"m  not  really  beautiful.  But  in  the  eyes  of  my 
beloved  beholder,  1  seem  to  be  successfully  hold- 
ing my  own."' 

Having  the  true  desire  to  forget  about  yourself  in 
favor  of  pleasing  another  person  is,  in  itself,  a  win- 
ning attribute  of  beauty.  This  is  not  losing,  but  using 
your  identity  to  put  your  ow  n  delectable  touches  on 
someone  else's  life. 

One  young  married  attributes  her  lively  sparkle  to 
the  fact  that  she's  vitally  happy  in  creating  a  home 
for  her  husband.  She  says,  "It  isn't  my  make-up  or 
hairdo,  but  my  outlook  on  life,  that  has  changed.  I 


used  to  be  overly  preoccupied  with  myself,  always 
worried  about  the  way  I  looked,  the  impression  I 
was  making.  Now  that  Tom  has  become  the  center 
of  my  heart,  1  spend  my  time  in  joyful  concentration 
on  him.  To  me,  Tom's  home-coming  is  a  special  oc- 
casion that  occurs  seven  days  a  week.  1  like  to  dress 
up  for  it.  perfume  for  it,  gather  flowers  from  our 
garden  for  it.  Our  wedding  china  and  silver  shine  on 
our  table  each  night,  even  if  the  'banquet"  is  only  a 
baked-bcan  casserole  for  two." 

There  are  some  girls,  though,  who  never  make  the 
effort  to  learn  such  heart-to-heart  tricks.  You  may 
know  such  a  person.  In  her  rigidly  literal-minded 
approach  to  life,  she  leaves  no  room  for  the  wonder- 
ful nonsense  of  doing  something  just  for  fun.  She 
doesn't  give  enough.  laugh  enough  or  even  hope 
enough.  Her  reaction  to  her  blank  datebook  may 
vary  from  being  self-defensive  ("People  don"t  under- 
stand me"")  to  self-pitying  ("The  other  girls  have  all 
the  luck"').  What  she  needs  is  a  cheerful  conviction 
that  love  usually  is  "just  around  the  corner""  for  the 
girl  who  confidently  expects  it,  and  who  radiates  be- 
lief in  herself. 

7"///^  girl  dresses  and  behaves  appealingly  at  all 
times,  wanting  to  be  deliciously  ready  for  the  magic 
and  unpredictable  moment  when  he  sees  her  across 
a  crowded  room.  She  knows  that  "give  and  take"" 
and  the  gloriously  generous  feeling  of  "me  for  you"" 
are  preparatory  to  making  two  hearts  beat  as  one. 
and  willingly  offers  her  share  of  these  ingredients. 


All  men  respond  to  enchanting  traits  of  femi- 
ninity— the  words  or  gestures,  no  matter  how  small, 
that  graciously  serve  to  reinforce  the  male  ego.  One 
globe-trotting  gentleman  says,  "The  Frenchwoman 
is  a  past  mistress  at  making  a  man  feel  like  a  man. 
At  an  introduction  her  handclasp  is  appealingly  firm, 
and  when  she  speaks  her  words  of  greeting  she  isn"t 
looking  around  the  room  or  tugging  at  her  skirt  or 
fixing  her  hair.  She's  giving  her  complete  attention 
to  the  man  of  the  moment  and  making  him  feel  he 
must  be  quite  a  fascinating  fellow!" 

As  any  happi!y-in-love  woman  knows,  men  don't 
have  to  cross  the  ocean  to  find  these  special  traits. 
When  one  handsome  young  man  was  asked  what  he 
thought  was  his  girl's  most  attractive  feature,  he 
promptly  answered,  "Her  warm  and  wonderful 
smile.  It  starts  in  her  heart,  twinkles  in  her  eyes  and 
decorates  her  face  in  the  most  irresistible  way."  And 
a  romantic  husband  declares.  "My  wife,  at  forty- 
five,  is  far  more  delightful  to  look  at  and  lovely  to 
know  than  she  was  at  thirty.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
ridiculously  sentimental  I  think  it  is  because  Mary 
and  1  have  continued  our  love  affair  right  through 
our  seventeen  years  of  marriage.  She  blooms  with 
my  attentions,  and  I  respond  to  hers.  Our  little  ges- 
tures of  appreciation  for  each  other  are  noi  neces- 
sarily elaborate.  Mary  might  come  home  and  say, 
'Honey,  I  saw  this  blue  tie  and  it  reminded  me  of 
you,"  or  she  may  make  a  sweet  little  ceremony  of 
wearing  a  certain  dress  or  hat  because  it's  my  favor- 
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ite.  In  the  same  way,  I  enjoy  sending  her  flowers  for 
no  special  occasion,  or  asking  her  for  an  unexpected 
date.  We  have  teen-age  children.  One  of  them  re- 
cently said,  'With  mom  and  dad  the  honeymoon 
may  be  over,  but,  boy,  the  flirtation  certainly 
lingers  on ! ' " 

From  the  time  a  little  girl  announces  "Daddy's  so 
handsome,  1  think  I'll  nwrry  him  when  I  grow  up"  it 
is  apparent  that  appreciation  of  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance can  get  off  to  an  early  start.  A  young  mother, 
glamorously  dressed  for  a  party,  went  to  kiss  her 
children  good  night.  She  smiled  when  her  daughter 
exclaimed,  "Mommie,  you  look  beautiful  in  that 
dress !'"  then  beamed  with  joy  as  her  little  boy  added, 
it  isn't  the  dress  that  makes  mommie  pretty,  it's 
mommie  that  makes  the  dress  pretty." 

If  your  reaction  to  falling  in  love  is  "feeling  like 
i  million"  it's  not  just  a  dream  but  a  medical 
act.  Doctors  tell  us  that  love  heightens  the  metab- 
Jlism  and  quickens  all  the  body's  vital  processes. 
\  reader  writes:  "I  reduced  on  love.  At  18,  I 
wighed  156  pounds  and  I'm  only  5'2"  tall.  At  18'£' 
got  married  (he  saw  my  potential).  At  19  a  new  life 
torted  growing  within  me.  My  doctor  told  me  that 
f  I  gained  the  expected  20  pounds  during  pregnancy 
normal  delivery  would  be  difficult  at  best.  I  didn't 
liet  and  I  didn't  gain.  I  lost  seven  pounds.  It  was 
lard  to  convince  anyone  I  was  actually  eating  three 
vell-balanced  meals  each  day.  I  went  into  delivery 
t'eighing  149,  and  came  home  (with  a  healthy  baby 


girl)  weighing  1 28,  which  I  still  weigh  five  years  later. 
Miraculous?  Yes.  But  love  and  the  security  of  being 
loved  can  work  miracles.  All  my  life  1  had  been 
urged  to  reduce.  The  more  urging,  the  more  frus- 
trated I  felt,  and  the  more  I  ate.  But  once  I  had  love 
unconditionally,  I  felt  in  command  of  myself.  I  no 
longer  needed  food  for  love.  I  had  the  real  thing." 

Love  is  a  journey  into  all  emotions.  The  moon- 
light-and-roses  path  is  invariably  strewn  with  mis- 
understandings and  disappointments.  The  woman 
who  consistently  makes  an  eff"ort  to  meet  these  side 
situations  with  a  clear  head  and  a  tender  heart  is 
touched  with  a  spiritual  beauty  that  is  a  delight  to 
behold  and  be  near.  Requirements  are  often  simple. 
It  may  be  no  more  than  a  well-timed  laugh  to  lift  a 
heart,  or  a  loving  hug  to  heal  a  hurt.  Whatever  the 
need,  fulfilling  it  with  sensitivity,  generosity  and 
good  humor  is  an  act  of  beauty  in  itself. 

How  old  you  are  has  little  to  do  with  how  lovable 
you  can  be.  "The  most  beautiful  woman  I  know,"  a 
fascinating  bachelor  tells  us,  "is  a  charmer  eighty 
years  old.  She  is  the  center  of  I  don't  know  how 
many  lives.  With  engaging  absorption  she  can  do  a 
picture  puzzle  with  a  child;  swap  recipes  with  a 
bride;  talk  animatedly  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Last 
Sunday  I  took  her  for  a  walk  in  the  park.  And  as  she 
bounced  along  at  my  side,  dressed  in  a  flower  bon- 
net and  crisp  little  coat,  I  thought  to  myself,  'When 
I  find  a  girl  of  my  own,  she  must  have  what  this  one 
has— a  truly  smiling  heart.' "  end 


HOW  LOVABLE  ARE  YOU? 

Straight  from  the  hearts  of 

happily-in-love  men  and  hopeful 
bachelors  come  these  reasons  why 

'7  love  hei''  or  "I  love  her  not." 

"To  be  truly  lovable,  girls  have  to  be  girls.  Deliver  me 
from  the  one  with  the  strident  voice,  the  booming 
laugh,  the  backslapping  inclinations.  When  I  want  a 
'good  pal'  I'll  find  him  among  my  own  sex." 

"The  more  feminine,  the  better.  I  don't  mean  a  girl 
must  be  a  helpless  bundle  of  curls  and  frills — far 
from  it.  But  there  is  something  mighty  appealing 
about  a  girl  who  softens  her  appearance  with  a 
pretty  color,  or  a  ribbon  for  her  hair,  or  a  flower  to 
keep  her  suit  from  looking  businesslike." 

"A  lilting  voice — warm,  gentle  and  animated  all  at 
once — is  a  beauty  order  any  girl  can  learn  to  fill.  And 
with  it,  she  can  put  a  world  of  wonderful  meaning  into 
a  greeting  as  simple  as  'John,  how  are  you? ' " 

"I  once  knew  a  girl  I  considered  'pleasantly  plump' 
until  she  spoiled  the  whole  illusion  by  showing  up  in 
slacks.  Why  don't  the  less-than-perfecl-figure  girls  ever 
learn  ?" 

"Freshness  in  appearance  is  loveliness  itself.  Hair  that 
shines,  clothes  that  are  bandbox-trim  are  pretty  pluses 
for  any  girl.  Some  underestimate  the  value  of  these 
things.  They  go  around  with  soiled  gloves,  hanging 
slips,  run-down  shoes.  It's  an  'I-don't-care'  look  that 
prompts  a  man  to  feel  exactly  that  way  about  her." 

"Social  grace — knowing  hoiv  to  meet  people,  hotv  to  be  a 
charming  guest  or  hostess — can  turn  the  plainest  girl  into 
a  radiantly  appealing  person.  Sometimes  these  qualities 
are  instinctive,  hut  every  girl  should  know  they  can  also 
be  learned." 

"Give  me  a  woman  who  openly  indicates  she  likes 
the  pleasure  of  my  company — who  shows  real  de- 
light in  being  asked  for  a  date,  or  who  thanks  me  en- 
thusiastically for  my  thoughtfulness  in  sending  flow- 
ers. The  girl  who  is  blase  about  such  attentions  or 
who  takes  them  for  granted  is  a  nonentity  in  mv 
book." 

"A  girl  who  wears  her  hair  up  in  pin  curls  in  public  is 
one  who  will  never  appear  in  public  with  me." 

"You  think  men  don't  notice  little  things?  I  mot  a  girl 
at  a  party,  thought  she  was  a  knockout,  invited  her  to 
join  me  for  a  cup  of  coffee  afterward.  In  the  bright  light 
of  the  little  diner,  I  was  appalled  to  see  her  haruls.  The 
skin  was  rough,  the  nails  jagged,  the  polish  all  chipped. 
Why  would  a  girl  stop  her  grooming  short  at  her 
wrists?" 

"A  man  wants  to  help  and  protect  a  girl — to  carry  her 
packages,  open  the  doors,  see  that  she's  comfortable  in 
her  chair.  But  there  are  some  women  who  are  so 
anxious  to  prove  they  can  take  care  of  themselves — 
'Oh,  no,  let  me  do  it,'  they  insist— that  they  make  the 
man  feel  totally  unnecessary.  Their  exaggerated  effort 
not  to  seem  imposing  boomerangs  by  making  them  ap- 
pear overly  competent." 

"I  like  a  girl  who  is  romantic  about  the  way  she 
dresses.  Maybe  that's  because  I'm  in  love  with  one 
who  has  the  fetching  habit  of  carrying  little  per- 
fumed chiffon  squares  in  pretty  colors  to  go  with 
what  she's  wearing.  And  when  she  wafts  the  c'lifton 
in  the  air  it  looks  pretty  and  I'm  intrigued."' 


Bojanglcs  the  lion  was  first  missed  from  his  cage 
in  the  Hartley  Brothers'  Circus  at  half  past  six 
in  the  morning,  when  a  rather  sleepy  young  man 
pushing  a  buffet  of  assorted  meat  cuts  came  upon 
the  open  door.  He  gaped  for  a  moment,  then  let  out 
an  appalled  cry. 

The  circus  company  was  soon  in  an  uproar.  There 
was  a  frantic  search  on  the  grounds,  there  were 
shouted  reconstructions  of  the  last  six  and  a  half 
hours  (Bojangles  had  last  been  seen  at  midnight 
after  the  night  show),  and  blame  was  distributed 
more  or  less  evenhandedly  among  four  people, 
each  of  whom  angrily  tried  to  shift  it  to  the  other 
three.  At  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Gus  Hartley  reluctantly 
notified  the  police. 

The  small  city  of  Belleport  mobilized  gloriously. 
By  nine  o'clock  the  mayor  had  been  at  his  telephone 
for  an  hour.  Members  of  the  local  National  Guard 
battalion  and  American  Legion  post  were  reaching 
for  their  guns.  Eight  fire  trucks  were  on  Bissell's 
meadow,  where  the  circus  had  set  up  its  tent  for  a 
week's  stand,  and  the  city  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments had  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of 
the  state  police  for  an  assault  on  the  spine  of  wooded 
hills  (most  of  it  state  parkland)  that  ran  for  thirty 
miles  along  the  river.  Unorganized  citizens  of 
Belleport,  apparently  at  leisure  in  unaccountable 
numbers  for  a  Monday,  arrived  all  morning  in  a 
stream  of  cars,  bearing  widely  assorted  weapons, 
hoping  to  share  in  such  a  novel  hunt.  Bojangles  was 


She  heard  herself  sobbing,  "Let  me  get  him,  let  me  get  him!" 
and  heard  Wally''s  fiercely  concentrated,  "Shut  up!" 
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By  NEAL  GILKYSON  STUART 


Love  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Without  it  we  might  all  be  eaten  by  lions. 


officially  described  as  a  healthy  five-year-old,  male 
and  breakfastless.  Hartley  Brothers',  a  redoubtable 
holdout  in  the  circus  world,  played  only  cities  of 
100,000  or  above,  and  its  animals  had  class. 

Bojangles  himself  had  been  traveling  since  dawn. 
By  nine  he  was  about  five  miles  upstream,  padding 
alertly  through  the  morning  shadows  of  the  woods. 
The  rich  leaf  mold  beneath  his  feet,  the  underbrush 
that  met  his  chest,  the  birds  and  squirrels  that  he 
frightened  stirred  his  ancient  wisdom.  Climbing  up- 
ward, he  came  upon  Skyline  Drive  and  stared  at  a 
state  picnic  site  across  the  road,  one  of  a  string  of 
picnic  sites  that  the  state  police  were  at  that  moment 
cleverly  scouting  for  signs  (an  upset  garbage  can, 
at  least),  but  he  mistrusted  its  open  space  at  once 
and  withdrew  into  the  leafy  depths.  The  dews  had 
washed  some  of  the  seediness  from  his  coat,  his 
head  was  up,  his  pace  brisk.  The  attentive  look  on 
his  face  was  really  turned  inward  toward  his  hunger, 
but  he  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  knew  where 
he  was  going,  and  he  was  making  very  good  time. 

Although  May  Sellers  had  her  small  kitchen  radio 
unpacked,  she  did  not  have  it  turned  on.  She  wore 
her  working  costume  of  Bermuda  shorts  and  one  of 
her  husband  Wally's  old  shirts;  cartons  and  suit- 
cases cluttered  the  floor  spaces  and  sat  on  the  rather 
meager  supply  of  furniture  in  the  spanking  house 
that  still  smelled  of  new  wood  and  paint.  Sweetly 
modeled  of  brow,  still  young  of  mouth  and  chin, 


May  in  her  distant,  girlish  past  had  dreamed  of  be- 
ing named  Carola  and  discovered  by  a  movie  direc- 
tor, but  the  dream  had  gone  with  the  seventeen- 
year-old  plumpness  of  her  cheeks.  Now  here  she 
was:  a  matron  whose  cheekbones  showed.  The 
violet  scarf  wrapped  around  the  waist  of  her  un- 
gainly shirt  dated,  like  most  of  her  "good"  things, 
from  her  setiior-high-school  wardrobe;  the  hands 
that  sported  the  tiny  solitaire  diamond  were  chapped ; 
and  she  had  eighty-seven  cents,  largely  in  pennies, 
in  her  kitchen  teapot.  She  had  a  look  of  being  taken 
by  surprise  that  this  was  the  way  life  was,  but  she 
moved  with  energy  and  devotion.  If  the  years  ahead 
were  kind,  her  look  would  surely  turn  into  womanly 
content.  Five  years  had  gone  by  since  she  was 
seventeen,  two  of  them  in  marriage,  and  if  she  krfew 
anything  it  was  that  sand  was  running  beneath  her 
feet.  ^ 

The  movers  had  brought  the  heavy  things  the  day 
before  (at  Sunday  double  rates),  while  she  apd 
Wally  made  many  cheap  round  trips  with  a  rented 
trailer,  bringing  china,  lamps,  baby  things.  This 
morning  she  had  wakened  happy  as  a  lark,  for  this 
was  the  first  true  house  she  had  been  housewife  of, 
and  there  were  curtains  to  be  hung.  At  eleven 
o'clock  she  was  in  the  kitchen,  pots  and  pans  in 
their  cupboard,  china  on  its  shelves,  emptied  car- 
tons around  her.  Suddenly  she  felt  very  tired. 

She  reached  up  to  her  new  cupboard,  brought 
down  a  cup  and  saucer,  paused,  brought  down  a 


second  set,  then  decisively  put  it  back.  A  guilty  look 
crossed  her  face.  I'm  selfish,  she  thought,  but  she 
also  wondered.  Did  I  rattle  the  cup? 

A  voice,  old  and  innocent,  came  from  down  the 
little  hall.  "May?" 

May  thumped  down  the  second  cup  again, 
thumped  a  pan  of  water  on  the  stove,  and  went  to 
see  Aunt  Nellie. 

"May,  dear,  look  in  the  tin  box  under  my  bed 
and  see  if  you  can  find  that  lovely  little  box  of 
lemon  drops  Wally  brought  me  the  other  evening. 
Oh,  he's  good  to  your  useless  old  auntie,  isn't  he? 
You're  both  so  good  to  me.  I'm  not  a  great  break- 
fast eater,  as  you  know,  and  I  believe  I'd  just  like  a 
little  lemon  drop." 

The  large  old  lady  was  all  folds  of  dewlap  and 
giant,  useless  ankles,  with  folds  of  a  flowing  black 
garment  in  between.  May  could  still  remember — 
just  barely — when  Aunt  Nellie's  role  had  been  that 
of  cherished  younger  sister,  backed  by  a  powerful, 
grandfatherly  presence  who  wore  a  beard.  Later 
she  had  been  a  spinster  aunt,  respectfully  cared  for 
under  the  family  roof.  A  year  ago,  with  the  death  of 
May's  widowed  father.  May  had  fallen  heir  to  her, 
but  now  her  role  would  be  that  of  an  invalid  wait- 
ing out  her  last  days.  The  doctor  had  nodded  at 
May's  then-pregnant  figure  and  said,  "You  must 
think  of  yourself  first,"  and  May  had  gone  to  look 
at  a  home.  The  visit  had  left  her  shaken  and  shocked ; 
she  could  not  take  continued  on  page  h9 
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New  Silhouette 


Short  in  front,  long  in  back,  this  embroidered  organdy  dress  has  a  beautiful  bordered  hemline. 

The  jacket  with  its  big  puffed  sleeves  is  removable — and  the  wedding  dress  becomes  a  bare-top  dance  dress 

for  all  summer.  By  Rappi.  The  short  bouffant  veil  has  a  bandeau  of  blossoms. 


Shirtwaist  Treasure 

in  confetti-dotted  silk 
with  a  softly  pleated  skirt 
by  Anne  Fogarty. 
Wear  it  with  a  waist-length 
gold  wool-and-mohair 
sweater  bv  Carol  vn  Sadoux. 
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-he  luide  lives  happily  in  her  summer 
trousseau  lor  seasons  to  come  if  she  chooses  wisely. 
This  N  ear's  fashions  mijihl  have  heen  <lesig;ne(l 
wilh  a  hride  in  mind.  Tiie  coal  in  a  heautiiul  color, 
ihc  while  suil  lhal  nianafies  lo  be  linu'less, 
(lower-color  cliilTons  and  organzas,  romantic  sleeves 
and  necklines,  col  Ions  and  miracle  jerseys  make 
il  eas\  to  assend>lc  a  "first"  wardrobe  to  he  treasured. 

Ry  W  ILIIKLA  CUSHMAN 

/•Vi\/iif»M  Editor 


Cape  Collar 

in  white  organdy  makes  a  printed  cotton 

look  new.  Cool  green  and  white. 

the  freshest  combination.  By  Gretla  Plattry. 


The  Bride  Goes  Away 

in  a  light-as-air  wool  coat  in  a  new 
color,  new  silhouette  to  go  over 
everything,  by  Gunther  Oppenhcim. 
The  suit:  white  silk  or  wool 
tweed  with  gold  buttons, 
Leonard  Arkin's  copy  of  a  Chanel. 
Carry  a  white  bag. 
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iREASURES 


We  Reoomniend 

.4  wool  suit  and  one  in  a  cool  wonder  fabric  be- 
cause you  can' I  travel  in  comfort  without  both. 

At  least  one  mapcal  pleated  Amel  sheath  that 
never,  never  loses  its  pleats  or  its  fresh  look. 

Sweaters  as  pretty  as  flowers,  to  decorate  as  well 
as  keep  you  warm.  Short  lengths,  new  colors. 

Accessory  tips:  The  handbag  for  your  going-away 
costume  is  important  (don't  skimp  on  it).  Hats  must 
be  pack-able.  Try  a  wide  belt  and  wildly  printed 
scarfs.  Keep  your  feet  pretty  in  slim  patent-leather 
or  j)(de  beige  or  u  hite  kidskin  pumps. 


Pleated 


to  stay  pleated:  the  striped 
Arnel-jersev  sheath  to  wear 
prartioally  anywhere,  costing 
next  to  nothing,  hy  Carl  Rosen. 
New  with  a  wide  helt. 


Newest 

afternoon  separates:  blouse 
and  skirt  in  pale  green  chiffon. 
The  bride's  choice: 
flower-printed  slippers, 
crystal  and  chalk-white  jewelry. 


Hot  \^'eather 

travel  or  town  suit  of  checked 
cotton  mixture  by  Faye  Wagner. 
A  bow  veil,  white  accessories. 


Warp-Prill  led 

silk  tallcta,  a  trousseau 
li(>asure  that  carries 
(i\t'i'  Irotn  season  to  season. 
R\  Leonard  Arkin. 


Knitted 


middy  silhouette,  a  two-piece 
turquoise  casual  —  gay 
traveler  and  easy  to  pack. 


The  fashions  on  all  these  pages  are  presented  to 
you  becouse  they  show  you  the  trends  of  the  season 
and  serve  as  a  guide  as  you  shop.  You  will  find 
many  of  them  in  stores  throughout  the  nation.  How- 
ever, if  you  do  not  find  identical  styles  in  your  local 
shops,  we  believe  similar  ones  will  be  available. 
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Water-Color 

pastels  by  the  sea.  Combine  these  mauve 
shantung  slacks  with  chiffon  blouse,  pale  green 
|)leated  shantung  cummerbund  and  gold-color  sweater. 


Dance,  Dance 

dance  all  summer  in  this 
hand-painted  organdy 
with  its  full  skirt  and  high 
midriff.  By  Rappi. 
Wear  a  pink  satin  headband. 


Something  Blue 

Oriental  silk  shantung, 
simple  afternoon 
dress  to  wear  many  places. 
By  Tina  Leser. 


Organdy-and-gingham  combination — surprise  fashion  the  young  crowd  loves.  Here  it  is  with  the  new  bigpuffed-up  sleeves — 
party  dress  with  a  different  look:  organdv  with  tinv  checked  gingham  applique.  Bv  Rappi.  Wear  with  white  slippers. 


New  ruffle  sleeves,  wide  belt — sun  spots  in  sun  color  on 
white  organza.  Newest  partvdress  of  the  vear  bv  Joan  Leslie. 


Right  —  white  organdy  over  checked  gingham 
sprinkled  with  strawberries  on  the  top.  A  dress 
for  almost  any  kind  of  party,  dav  or  night. 


Nauliciil-pi  iiiled  scarf  dress  in  mus- 
lin, t  lie  sort  to  make  any  day  special. 


and 


Blue  Iweeil  linen  suit  is  a  li  ipper  or 
a  town  fashion.  By  David  Crystal. 


^f^e  ft  A  :2  v  ' 
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Flowered  chintz  lor  pretty  figures, 
any  young  a^e.  Bv  Anne  Fogarlv. 


summertime 


'  '   '  '  /  /  ,1 
////M-l 

The  fringe  coat  in  cornflower-blue  loopy  wool  goes  over 
everything.  By  Henry  Friedrirks.  Pique  dress,  Nornie  Lanz. 

. .  the  age  and  the  time 


for  lots  of  jxirty  clothes  .  .  .  here's  the  news  from  gingham  to  organdy. 


Bv  RUTH  MARY  PACKARD 


HOKX.KM'Hs    IIV  HOKSl 


Overblouse  doubles  up  with  pleated  skirt 
or  shorts — shorts  best  on  beach  or  in  pa- 
tios, worn  only  bv  the  vonn^;  and  slim. 


it 


Baby  bathing  suit  in 
checked  gingham  with 
rickrack,  only  for  the 
youngest,  slimmest  fig- 
ures. By  Nornie  Lmz. 
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omantic  evenings  are  memorable 
often  because  of  a  beautiful  dress. 
A  woman  is  never  more  appealing  than 
when  she  is  wearing  something  feminine 
and  figure-flattering — perhaps  a  cloud 
of  silk  chiffon,  a  crisp  white  embroidered 
organdy  or  a  ravishing  polka-dotted 
silk  organza  with  a  matching  stole. 
There  are  many  ways  of  arriving  at  this 
look,  as  shown  on  these  pages. 
The  silhouette  may  be  bouffant  or  slim, 
the  dress  mav  be  long  or  short  .  .  . 
your  mirror  will  tell  vou  which  is  for  you. 
Choose  your  most  becoming  color  (better 
still,  the  one  he  likes  best)  or  the 
ever-beguiling  black-and-white  combination. 

Bv  NORA  O'LEARY 


Pattern  Editor 


Crisp  white  cotton  organdy  with  a  delightful  border 
embroidered  daisies  makes  this  demure,  romantic  dress. 
The  ixiulfant  sleeves  are  optional;  without  them  the 
dress  has  a  strapless  bodice.  Vogue  Design  No.  4017. 


White  eyelet  batiste  combines  happily  with  black  pique 
in  a  charming  young  dress  with  a  tiered  skirt  (peplum 
effect  optional).  The  bodice  ties  prettily  on  shoulders. 
Add  blue  satin  belt,  pink  rose.  Vogue  Design  No.  4018. 


HEADBAND  BY  THERESE  AHRENS     SHOES  BY  DAVID  EVINS 


Other  Views,  Sizes  and  Prices  of  Vogue  Patterns  on  Page  98. 

Buy  VogUf  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,* 
from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Ave..  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadin'a  .Ave..  Toronto.  Ont.  Some 
prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada  (*Conn.  residents  please  add  sales  tax.)  These  patterns  will  be  sent  third-class  mail.  If 
you  desire  shipment  first-clziss  mail,  please  include  10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered.        ©  \'ogue 


BELT  BY  BEN  KlNti      SHOES  BY  NEWTON  ELKIN 
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A  combination  ot  beautiful  imported  ecru  lace  and 
matching  silk  chiffon  makes  this  timeless,  elegant 
dress.  Bodice  is  strapless,  waistline  is  enhanced  by 
a  ribbon  sash.  Feather  boa.  Vogue  Design  No.  4008. 

This  charming  warp-printed  taffeta  dress  is  topped 
by  a  mauve  wool-and-mohair  coat.  Note  the  tur- 
quoise taffeta  lining  edged  with  a  blue  velvet  ribbon. 
Coat,  Vogue  Design  No.  4020.  Dress,  No.  4019. 
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Polka-dotted  silk  organza,  a  perennial  favorite,  makes 
this  "portrait"  dress.  The  strapless  bodice  is  bordered 
with  self-fabric  carnations  you  can  make  yourself. 
Matching  stole,  bright  shoes.  Vogue  Design  No.  4013. 

Victorian  effect  (right)  has  special  charm  with  its  ankle- 
length,  ribbon-bowed  skirt  of  embroidered  pique.  The 
bodice  is  plain  pique  bordered  at  the  neckline 
with  the  flower  embroidery.  Vogue  Design  No.  4014. 

Satin  organza,  a  Paris  favorite,  is  available  in  the  most 
exquisite  shades.  Ours,  in  electric  pink,  boasts  a  simple 
bodice  and  a  full  skirt.  Wear  it  with  an  avocado-green 
stole  and  a  giant  rose  headdress.  Vogue  Design  No.  9744. 


SHOES  BV  BEN  SO.M.MERS 
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Against  sky  line,  York 
Cathedral  is  viewed  from 
city's  ancient  Roman  wall — 

magnificent,  serene  as  when  Lord  Latimer  and 
Katryn  made  pilgrimage  to 
pray  for  child  that  did  not  live. 


^yvjan  'l^htcott 


Synopsis  of  P\rts  I -I  II.  At  sixteen  Katryn 
Parr's  marriage  to  wealthy  Lord  Borough, 
fifty-fi\e.  ended  when  he  was  killed  in  a  hunt- 
ing accident.  Katryn,  pregnant,  lost  her 
baby.  She  soon  realized  Lord  Borough  s 
older  son.  Thomas,  was  mad  and  intended 
to  keep  her  prisoner  at  Gainsborough. 
Thomas  cruelly  banished  his  sister  Lucy, 
who  was  jealous  of  Katryn,  and  then  after  a 
quarrel  sent  Henry,  his  brother,  away  from 
the  manor.  Katryn  was  rescued  by  Tom 
Seymour  and  arri\ed  at  her  mother's  house 
in  Greenwich  only  to  learn  her  mother  was 
dead.  An  uncle  took  Katryn's  brother  Wil- 
liam to  court,  and  her  sister.  Anne,  became 
one  of  the  queen's  ladies  in  waiting. 

At  her  brother's  wedding  a  year  later, 
Katryn.  accompanied  by  a  repentant  Lucy 
Borough,  met  Lord  Latimer,  a  gentle  older 
man,  and.  falling  promptly  in  lo\e.  deter- 
mined to  marry  him.  But  Tom  Seymour, 
mocking  as  always,  told  her  Lord  Latimer 
would  marry  Lucy.  He  wanted  Katryn. 
Angry  though  she  was.  Katryn  found  she 
could  not  resist  Tom's  exciting  kisses,  "rm 
going  away."  he  siiid.  ".And  don't  count  on 
your  precious  Latimer.  Wait  for  mel"  But 
he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  speaking  of 
marriage.  H'air  for  him  ?  Never .'  Katrs  n  told 
herself  furiously.  Before  he  comes  hack.  I'll 
marry  the  king.  Oh.  how  I  wish  that  I  could! 


atryn  had  never  seen  her  manor  at  Tansfield.  All 
she  knew  was  its  location  in  Yorkshire  \\  ith  the  Ri\  er 
Ure  winding  through  its  acres.  She  sent  Lucy  and  Wat 
and  two  kitchen  ser\ants  ahead  and  she  stayed  at 
Kendal  for  three  more  day  s.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  with  the  warm  August  rain  beating 
down,  she  made  to  leave  Kendal  once  more.  If  ill  I 
ever  return  .'she  wondered.  Her  eyes  took  in  the  small 
cavalcade  and  as  each  cart  passed  she  went  over  in 
her  mind  what  she  was  taking  to  keep  all  their  bodies 
and  souls  together. 

There  were  three  fine  looms  and  three  carders. 
There  were  four  sturdy  carts  filled  with  sheep;  they 
baaed  mournfully  as  they  peered  from  the  wooden 
carts.  But  that's  the  only  way  I  know  to  prosper,  she 
thought,  wool.  The  carts  went  slowly  past  her.  House- 
hold items  came  next,  feather  beds,  and  quilts  and 
wools  in  boxes.  Siher  plate,  salts,  and  all  manner  of 
kitchen  utensils.  Sheets,  towels,  linens.  A  few  woven 
carpets,  and  cushions  and  stools,  and  all  packed  with 
care.  When  the  last  cart  rumbled  past,  she  nodded 
her  head  with  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Nell  and  her  daugh- 
ter. Goodie,  sat  on  the  seat  of  the  second  cart,  w  ith 
Mrs.  Nell's  favorite  laying  hen  peering  over  her 
shoulder  in  some  consternation.  Mrs.  Nell  was  the 
castle's  midwife,  and  Katryn's  nurse. 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  be  parted  from  you."  Katryn 
had  said.  "Nay.  nor  I  you,  my  lady,"  Mrs.  Nell  said. 

Goodie  and  the  laying  hen  both  nodded,  it  seemed 
to  Katryn,  and  she  had  difficulty  keeping  her  face 
straight.  She  waved  them  on.  In  the  gray  sky  the 
castle  melted  into  the  heavens  itself,  looking  ghostly. 
She  leaned  down  and  picked  up  a  tuft  of  thick  grass. 
\\  et  earth  clung  to  it.  and  she  crumpled  it  tight  in  her 
bare  hand,  feeling  its  texture,  its  warmth.  The  grass 
cut  her  palm  and  a  bit  of  blood  oozed  out.  She  looked 
dow  n  at  her  hand,  and  let  the  grass  fall  to  the  ground. 
Then  she  mounted.  She  did  not  look  back,  and 
neither  did  she  wipe  the  blood  and  dirt  from  her 
hand:  instead,  she  pulled  on  her  leather  glove  and 
rode  away  from  Kendal. 

Tanstield  seemed  small  when  she  saw  it.  It  was 
built  in  the  old  manner— almost  a  square,  and  around 


Hampton  Court.  London, 
as  it  looks  today. 
Great  clock  in  the  tower 

was  installed  by  Henry  VI I L 


a  court.  Its  walls  were  weathered  timber  and  old,  old 
brick.  Ivy  clung  to  its  chimneys  and  on  the  garden 
walls.  This  now  is  mine,  she  thought  and,  shaking  off 
her  weariness,  turned  to  smile  at  Lucy  and  to  attend 
all  she  was  saying. 

Later,  propped  up  in  her  bed,  with  the  curtains 
hung,  and  her  own  table  with  its  tiny  mirror  and  silver 
brushes,  and  her  pink  satin  quilt  over  her  knees,  she 
felt  that  she  was  home.  The  room  was  paneled  half- 
way up,  and  a  new  coat  of  whitewash  applied  to  the 
rough  plaster;  beams  crossed  the  ceiling — old  oak 
they  were.  It  was  a  comforting  room,  and  //  is  mine, 
she  thought,  all  mine. 

Her  mind  went  back  to  the  day's  journey  as  she 
had  traveled  nearer  to  Tansfield.  That  land  down  by 
the  river,  w  here  it  turned.  Mayhap  she  could  buy  it 
someday,  and  add  it  to  her  own  acres.  She  looked 
across  at  her  bailiff,  who  sat,  cap  in  hand,  on  the 
bench,  looking  as  though  he  wished  he  were  some- 
where else. 

"The  two  fields  that  slope  down  to  the  river  we  shall 
enclose  as  quick  as  possible."  she  was  saying.  "For 
the  sheep.  You  must  get  all  help  you  can,  and  the 
wood  can  be  cut  from  that  small  piece  of  forest. 
W  hen  the  trees  are  cut  grass  will  grow,  and  we  can 
enclose  that  also." 

He  twisted  his  cap.  He  blinked  and  said.  "They 
aren't  about  to  like  it.  though.  That's  good  farming 
land;  and  the  wee  forest,  there's  game  in  there." 

"There  are  sheep  now  penned  in  the  courtyard," 
Katry  n  said  crisply.  "And  w  hethcr  they  like  it  or  no, 
'tis  my  land.  Master  John." 

"'Tis  good  farmland,  my  lady,  and  they  get  part  of 
the  crops." 

"Thev  can  help  with  the  sheep  and  wool,  and  they 
will  get  paid  in  money."  Katryn  waved  her  hand.  "1 
want  the  men  to  begin  tomorrow  to  enclose  the 
smallest  field." 

"Aye.  my  lady,"  he  said,  standing  up.  "I'll  bid 
you  good  night,  then." 

He  was  not  convinced  that  sheep  meant  anything 
but  trouble.  Enclosing         continued  on  page  72 
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These  sugar  maples  were  planted  ai  saplings 
just  twenty  years  before  this  picture  was  made, 
in  case  you  want  to  know  how  long  it  takes. 


SHADE 


"Mill 


BLESSED 

SHADE 


Here  are  various  n  ays  to  help  yourself  in  hot  weather  to  one  of 
Nature's  inost  welcome  and  beautifying  benefactions. 


You  have  a  choice  of  three  kinds  of  shade: 
dense,  dappled  or  diffuse.  Diffuse  shade  is 
the  shade  produced  by  translucent  materials, 
such  as  the  cloth  of  the  parasols  and  the 
panels  of  glass-liber  fabric,  in  the  pictures  be- 
low. It  is  the  most  magical,  I  think,  and  the 
most  nattering  to  women's  faces,  and  to 
everything  else  it  plays  upon.  But  it  also  takes 
the  most  attention,  as  you  will  see. 

The  kind  I  call  dense  shade  occurs  with  a 
solid  canopy,  such  as  that  of  the  little  garden 
house  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  and 
often  under  the  dense  canopy  of  certain  trees, 


By  RICH,\RD  PR.\TT 

such  as  the  shade  of  the  sugar  maples  at  the 
top  of  this  page.  When  tree  shade  is  right,  and 
when  it  is  where  you  want  it,  and  when  you 
can  wait  for  it.  no  other  shade  compares. 

Dappled  shade  is  often  produced  by  trees 
with  feathery  foliage,  such  as  the  new  honey 
locusts;  but  the  quickest  partial  shade  of  all 
to  achieve  is  sifted  down  through  lattice  and 
lathwork.  This  is  also  the  most  practical. 

It  is  a  pity  that  around  so  many  present- 
day  houses  everything  is  given  over  to  glare. 
A  pity,  because  shade  is  so  easy  to  have.  And 
such  a  blessing  to  all  concerned. 


A  little  garden  house  of  lath  and 
lattice  is  about  as  easy  to  build 
as  anything  could  be :  and  as  de- 
lightful (I  place  for  shade  plants 
as  it  is  for  lunchers  and  loungers. 
Be  sure  one  full  side  of  lattice 
faces  west  to  shade  away  the 
often  blinding  late  afternoon  sun. 


Translucent  shading  can  be  the 
most  spectacidar  and  glamorous 
of  all.  Let  it  open  to  the  east  or 
north  for  the  finest  silhouette  ef- 
fects. On  this  simple,  basic  frame 
are fastetu'd separate  light  ribbed 
panels  of  glass-  fiber  cloth  which 
can  be  taken  off  when  extra-high 
winds  are  predicted.  For  anyone 
who  wants  something  sensational 
in  light  and  shade,  this  arbor  de- 
signed by  James  C.  Rose  is  it. 


Umler  this  ^^■uk■-^/>n■uJ,n,'  c  anopy  oj  laihnork,  ^vlucli  has  wit/mood  the  full 
effect  of  two  hurricanes  are  the  duckboard  platform  and  the  brick  terrace 
where  in  summer  are  kept  the  tender  plants  from  the  house  and  the  green- 
house, and  where  is  done  most  fair-weather  breakfasting,  lunching  and  dining 


Lawn  parasols  in  the  Balinese  style  create  instantaneous  shade  of  the  entrancing 
translucent  type  wherever  their  sharply  pointed  poles  con  be  poked  into  the  earth  ■ 
the  only  kind  of  really  covering  shade  you  can  conveniently  carry  with  van' 


This  little  garden  house  with  a  Japanese  air  stands  slightly  ojf  the  ground 
on  posts.  The  wooden  walls  are  west  and  north  for  winds.  The  curtain  is  for 
the  morning  sun  when  needed,  and  the  wide  southern  overhang  gives  com- 
plete shade  from  the  high  summer  sun,  yet  allows  the  low  winter  sun  to 
warm  the  pleasant  sitting  place  within.  Designed  by  George  Nakashima. 


The  perfectionist,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  notoriously  hard  to  live  with. 
Many  a  home  has  been  wrecked  because  a  husband  demanded  that  his 
wife  maintain  a  standard  of  homemaking  which  she  could  hardly 
have  accomplished  with  two  or  three  full-time  servants.  Many  a  man 
has  been  driven  to  drink  by  his  wife's  continual  insistence  that  an 
immaculate  house  was  more  important  than  a  livable  one. 
Perfectionism  is  always  recognized  as  a  serious  character  defect 
growing  out  of  childhood  experiences,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  hard  to 
"cure."  but  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations  has  found 
that  it  is  sometimes  fairly  easy  to  deal  with  as  soon  as  attention 
is  focused  not  on  trying  to  change  the  inner  nature  of  the  woman 
but  on  getting  her  to  act  differently— whether  she  likes  it  or  not. 
When  she  discovers  that  she  is  saving  her  marriage  by  her  action, 
she  begins  to  like  it!  Last  year  the  Institute  gave  more  than  15,000 
consultations  in  addition  to  its  nationwide  educational  work.  .  .  . 
The  counselor  in  the  case  here  described  was  E.  Groobin. 

Pall  PopENOE.  Sc.D..  General  Director 


Sill. : "Yesterday  I  .xtumhled  over  the  toolbox  for  the  thousandth  time  and  happened 
to  notice  a  wreneh  Brice  had  borrowed  three  years  ago.  I  got  so  upset  looking 
at  that  wreneh  i  had  hysteries.  It  was  so  typical  of  Brice's  sloppiness." 

Ill  : "Vera  is  intensely  rritical  of  herself  and  everybody  else. 
It  is  \lrtually  impossible  to  please  her:  this  makes  working 

at  home  under  her  direction  plain  slavery." 


VKI<\TKI,I,S  HKK  SIIH  :"Brice doesn't 
procrastinate  on  his  engineering  assign- 
ments," said  cool-voiced,  self-con- 
tained Vera,  whose  beautiful  guarded 
eyes  dominated  an  oval  face.  Thirty- 
seven,  and  fifteen  years  married,  she  was 
the  mother  of  three  sons.  "The  boys  and 
I  have  followed  him  to  four  different 
states  as  he  moved  up  in  jobs  and  salary 
scale — and  he  is  now  tops  in  skill  and 
efficiency.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  Brice 
where  his  work  is  concerned.  The  lightest 
task  is  beyond  him  when  I  want  some- 
thing done. 

"For  the  eleven  months  since  we 
bought  our  present  residence — we  have 
owned  several  others — Brice  has  dilly- 
dallied and  put  off  painting,  papering, 
mdscaping,  repairs.  With  some  houses, 
I  suppose  the  improvements  could  wait 
without  causing  too  much  inconven- 
ience. Our  house  shouldn't  wait  an  extra 
minute. 

"We  were  able  to  pick  up  a  bargain  be- 
cause repairs  and  remodeling  were  essen- 
tial. The  house  was  built  in  the  worst 
period  of  the  'Thirties,  the  rooms  are 
handkerchief  size,  and  the  previous  own- 
ers allowed  it  to  fall  to  rack  and  ruin. 
There  isn't  a  blade  of  grass  on  the  lawn, 
there  are  missing  tiles  on  the  roof,  and 
two  badly  warped  shutters  stick  out  in 
front.  The  doorstep  is  cracked. 

"Frankly,  our  house  is  a  public  eye- 
sore, the  black  sheep  of  the  community. 
Our  neighborhood  is  populated  by  young 
professionals  and  rising  executives;  most 
of  the  houses  are  worth  between  $25,000 
and  $40,000.  The  neighbors  on  either  side 
of  us  have  stunning  gardens  and  must  be 
seriously  annoyed  at  us  for  jeopardizing 
their  property  values.  We  three  wives 
nod  when  we  pass  on  the  street,  but  we 
aren't  speaking.  It's  mainly  because  of 
me,  I  guess.  I'm  too  embarrassed  to  give 
the  others  a  chance  to  be  friendly,  for 
fear  the  subject  of  our  dilapidated  prop- 
erty will  come  up. 

"Six  months  ago  the  lawyer's  wife  on 
the  left  came  over  and  asked  whether  I 


cared  to  join  the  P.T.A.  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  She  is  a  big  wheel  in 
both.  Public  affairs  are  an  enthusiasm  of 
mine  and  I'd  love  to  yak  with  a  group 
about  our  eldest  son's  scholastic  difficul- 
ties, but  I  had  to  say  I  wasn't  interested. 
I  just  can't  bear  to  join  organizations 
until  I'm  in  a  position  to  invite  other 
women  to  my  home. 

"Actually  I  was  too  ashamed  to  ask 
my  kindhearted  neighbor  to  step  in  a 
couple  of  minutes.  1  kept  her  out  on  the 
porch  while  we  talked,  feeling  like  a  fool 
and  hoping  she  wouldn't  look  over  my 
shoulder  at  the  chaos  inside.  A  sanding 
machine,  several  cans  of  paint  and  Brice's 
toolbox  were  on  view  in  the  uncarpeted 
living  room.  The  sanding  machine  is 
gone  now,  the  floors  are  in  halfway 
decent  shape  and  the  carpet  is  laid,  but 
the  cans  of  paint  and  the  toolbox,  which 
Brice  never,  but  never,  puts  away,  are  still 
permanent  fixtures.  To  enlarge  our 
kitchen  we  cut  an  opening  into  the  new 
dining  area;  we  need  a  shoji  screen  to 
cover  the  opening  in  the  unlikely  event 
we  are  ever  prepared  to  receive  guests.  1 
wouldn't  allow  even  my  own  sister  to 
set  foot  in  our  bathroom;  it  has  thread- 
bare linoleum  and  an  old-fashioned  claw- 
foot  tub. 

"Brice  says  the  screen  and  new  bath- 
room fittings  are  out  of  the  question 
right  now  and  declares  he  hasn't  the 
time  to  finish  the  papering  and  painting. 
If  that  were  true,  perhaps  I  could  be 
philosophical  about  the  situation.  But  he 
can  always  afford  the  money  and  the 
time  for  the  things  he  wants.  Last  month 
he  spent  $200  on  equipment  for  his  hi-fi 
and  he  finds  the  time,  two  or  three  hours 
every  evening  when  he  should  be  work- 
ing on  the  house,  to  listen  to  his  favorite 
recordings. 

"Money  wouldn't  be  short  with  us 
except  for  Brice's  extravagance  and  poor 
management.  He  makes  $11,000  a  year. 
He  insists  upon  taking  charge  of  the 
household  bookkeeping — I  would  gladly 
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While  I  w;i>        i,  ho>s  wiih  the  >diid  paiK, 

Brice  vanished  Three  hours  later  he  returned  from 
his  solitary  walk.  He  then  wondered  why  I  blew  my  top." 


Whose  kitchen  is  brighter  than  grandmother's  ':'  Red-haired  Ellen  and  Kitty  Jo 
help  me  add  the  finishing  touches  to  a  lemon-meringue  pie. 


A  wise  and  witty  wife  and  mother 
known  to  our  readers  over  the  years  through 
her  cohimn,  "Ask  Any  Woman." 


I believe  it  is  as  important  for  a  woman  to 
cook  for  love  as  it  is  for  her  to  marry  for  love, 
and  where  there  is  a  strong  liaison  between  the 
two  she  will  never  have  to  worry  about  love  flying 
out  the  window  but  can  keep  a  well-aired  house 
at  all  times. 

There  are  women  in  the  world —  I  hate  to  think 
of  it,  but  there  are — who  do  not  like  to  cook.  Such 
women  should  lay  bare  the  awful  truth  before  get- 
ting married.  It's  just  as  bad  a  skeleton  in  the 
closet  as  any  other.  And  I  mean  any  other. 

In  our  family,  good  food  has  been  a  harbinger 
of  peace.  Irhas  settled  a  lot  of  fights,  and  it  will 
in  yours  too.  This,  of  course,  is  operating  on 
the  absolute  certainty  that  you  are  a  nice  family 
and  have  an  occasional  fight.  A  well-cooked 
meal  clears  the  atmosphere  better  than  any- 
thing I  know,  and,  in  marriage,  helps  to  keep  it 
cleared. 

A  woman  in  love  who  loves  to  cook  will  con- 
serve not  only  the  natural  flavor  and  juices  of 
succulent  lamb  cubes  bubbling  in  a  savory  stew, 
but  also  preserve  the  flavor  and  lifeblood  of  her 
marriage. 

Children  miss  a  great  part  of  the  simple  pleas- 
ures of  home  life  if  the  kitchen  is  an  unfamiliar  de- 
partment. Through  the  medium  of  the  mixing 
bowl,  mother  sometimes  gets  to  know  her  own 
children  bettei.  To  keep  children  away  from  a 
mother  making  cinnamon  rolls  is  as  difficult  as  to 
keep  hummingbirds  away  from  a  blooming  mi- 
mosa tree.  And  no  mother  should  try! 

Teaching  a  daughter  to  make  a  batch  of  cookies 
or  a  pie  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
a  mother  and  daughter  can  share,  next  to  dis- 
cussing with  cook-to-cook  chitchat  food  they've 


prepared  together.  "Lightest  dumplings  ever!"  .  . . 
"Next  time,  a  little  more  saffron  in  the  rice." 
This  last  is  the  final  flowering,  the  open-blos- 
som stage  in  a  mother-daughter  relationship. 
Once  it  has  been  established  it  always  will  be 
there,  to  draw  mother  and  daughter  together  in 
every  meal  shared  thereafter,  from  a  simple  lunch 
in  the  kitchen  to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  dining 
room,  from  a  bedtime  snack  to  a  special-occasion 
dinner. 

One  meal  I  will  never  forget  is  the  home- 
coming meal  of  our  second  daughter  "Candy" 
after  a  year's  absence  in  faraway  Honolulu.  To 
have  her  favorite  foods,  I  knew,  would  draw 
Candy  into  the  warm  embrace  of  the  family  more 
quickly  than  spoken  words.  The  house  must  have 
in  it,  the  moment  she  crossed  the  threshold,  the 
wonderful  odors  of  things  she  loved  the  best;  a 
dozen  mingled  smells,  all  saying,  "Welcome  home, 
beloved  daughter!"  So  the  smells  that  greeted  her 
on  coming  in  the  door  were  glorious,  lusty  smells 
of  Barbecued  Pork  Chops  and  Red  Cabbage.  Cer- 
tainly the  vigorous  fragrance  of  sweet-sour  red 
cabbage  and  chops  bubbling  in  a  rich  sauce  would 
reach  her  even  before  she  entered  the  door. 

Her  first  letters  from  the  islands  had  been  ec- 
static about  Hawaiian  climate  and  Hawaiian 
food — exotic  dishes  such  as  Lau  Lau,  Poi,  Lomi 
Lomi  Salad,  Haupia.  Here  she  was,  coming  home 
to  Pennsylvania  and  to  her  Irish-German  ancestry 
as  well — but  by  some  strange  coincidence  these 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world  both  revel  in 
sharp,  sweet-sour  dishes,  and  1  knew  Candy  would 
be  most  hungry  for  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch  va- 
riety. 

From  the  moment  the  idea  struck  me,  it  seemed 
so  exactly  right  I  never  hesitated,  but  completed 
the  menu  excitedly:  New  Potatoes  in  Butter; 
Applesauce;  Com  Bread! 

For  dessert?  I  wavered  between  Strawberry 
Shortcake  and  Lemon  Meringue  Pie,  but  chose 
the  latter,  to  avoid  anything  that  would  have  to 
be  put  together  after  the  meal  had  begun.  Besides, 
the  delightful  sweet  sourness  of  lemon  pie  seemed 
as  far  removed  from  mild,  milky  coconut-flavored 
Haupia  as  Honolulu  from  Philadelphia. 

I  liked  the  menu  especially,  too,  because  it 
would  be  easy  to  manage  at  the  last.  No  gravy  to 


mix,  no  potatoes  to  mash,  no  carving!  The  Head 
of  the  Family  would  like  that.  He  prefers  conver- 
sation to  carving  any  day. 

And  now,  any  moment.  Candy  and  the  others 
would  be  here.  The  dining  -room  table  was  ex- 
tended to  seat  twelve,  and  for  it  the  white-as- 
white-could-be  linen  cloth,  sparkling  crystal,  softly 
gleaming  silver — the  best  of  everything.  I  thought 
of  the  different  dishes  to  be  brought  in :  the  big 
platter  of  pork  chops  arranged  in  symmetrical 
array,  rich  in  luscious  sauce;  the  pink  dimpled 
new  new  potatoes,  shimmering  in  butter;  the 
delicate-flavored,  red-amber  applesauce;  the 
tureen  of  red  cabbage,  its  pungency  subdued  by 
herbs;  the  long  tray  of  yellow  corn  bread  to  come 
piping  hot  from  the  oven;  the  cofi'ee,  bubbling 
out  its  fresh-ground,  sultry  aroma;  the  pies 
asparkle  with  golden-topped  meringue,  cut  and 
ready  to  be  served  in  the  kitchen. 

We  would  begin  by  bowing  our  heads  and  hold- 
ing hands  for  a  moment  of  thankfulness  before  the 
food  would  be  eaten.  I  could  even  hear  some  of 
their  usual  cherished  comments:  "Best  meal  ever! 
Best  pie  ever!"  and  my  usual  retort,  "The  first 
must  have  been  pretty  poor  then." 

There  was  the  car,  coming  in  the  driveway! 
Then  Candy  was  in  my  arms.  "I'm  home!  I  simply 
can't  believe  it!  What  a  heavenly  smell!" 

Much  later,  after  the  circle  had  separated,  and 
we  had  gone  to  bed,  there  was  a  soft  rap  on  the 
door.  "May  I  come  in?" 

"Of  course.  Candy." 

"I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  again  how  happy  I  am 
to  be  home.  Wasn't  it  a  perfect  evening?  The 
music,  the  food,  and  being  all  together.  I  just  had  to 
thank  you  both  again;  you  for  getting  us,  daddy, 
and  you,  mother,  for  the  grand  dinner." 

"Thank  you,  too!"  I  said  sleepily. 

"For  what?" 

"Just  being  you."" 

"Better  thank  her  for  that  little  redhead  she 
brought  home,"  mumbled  Candy's  father  from  his 
pillow. 

"Good  night,  mamma  and  daddy!" 
"Good  night,  dear!  Turn  out  the  lights!" 
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MENU 

MRS.  APPLEYARD'S  WEDDING  CHICKEN 
PASTRY  DIAMONDS 
LOBSTER-AND-AVOCADO  SALAD 
INDIVIDUAL  MOLDED  CUCUMBER  ASPICS 
WATER.CRESS  SANDWICHES 
APPLEYARD  WEDDING  CAKE 

STRAWBERRY  ICE  CREAM  WITH 
STRAWBERRIES 
WHITE  GRAPE-JUICE  PUNCH 
COFFEE  AND  MINTS 


A  ivedding  feast  in  Appleyard  Center  means 

a  luscious  platter  of  lobster  salad,  Mrs.  Appleyard' s 
creamy  "wedding  chicken,'^  a  snowy  three-tiered  cake. 

By  ELIZABETH  KENT  GAY 


Mrs.  Appleyard's  niece,  Rosemary, 
was  married  in  Appleyard  Cen- 
ter on  a  beautiful,  sunny  June  after- 
noon. "It  will  certainly  rain,"  Mrs. 
Appleyard  had  said  calmly,  prepared 
for  the  worst.  It  did  rain,  early  in  the 
morning;  but  by  eleven  o'clock  the 
clouds  pulled  apart  in  the  northwest, 
and  big  strips  of  bright  blue  sky  were 
showing  through.  The  lawn  was  bril- 
liantly green,  diamonded  with  rain- 
drops, and  the  air  sparkled  with  a  new- 
washed  gleam. 

The  wedding  took  place  in  Apple- 
yard  Center's  whitS-spired  church  on 
the  hill.  Sprays  of  spruce  and  cedar 
from  the  pastures  made  a  fragrant 
background  against  the  altar  for 
bunches  of  late  lilac  and  early  peonies. 
Mrs.  Appleyard  and  I,  coproducers  of 
Rosemary's  wedding  feast  for  twenty 
guests,  slipped  quickly  away  after  the 
ceremony,  back  to  mother's  big  white 
farmhouse  half  a  mile  down  the  road. 
Mother's  delicious  "wedding  chicken," 
an  Appleyard  family  tradition,  had  to 
be  bubbling  hot.  Damp  towels  had  to 
be  whisked  off  plates  of  thin  heart- 
shaped  water-cress  sandwiches.  Big 
rosy  platters  of  well-chilled  lobster 
salad,  rimmed  with  succulent  slices  of 
avocado,  and  molds  of  pale  jade-green 


cucumber  aspic  on  the  buffet  feasted 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate.  The  tradi- 
tional Appleyard  wedding  fruitcake 
towered  a  three-layered  triumph  of 
white  splendor.  Frosty  punch  served 
from  a  cut-glass  bowl,  and  mounds  of 
strawberry  ice  cream  with  fresh  straw- 
berries provided  a  beautiful  and  de- 
licious dessert. 

The  bridal  buffet  set  up  on  mother's 
broad  white  veranda  looking  out  over 
a  bank  of  ferns  to  the  green  lawn  be- 
yond greeted  the  first  wave  of  guests 
flooding  into  the  welcoming  house. 
My  older  daughters  helped  guests  fill 
their  plates  and  Camilla,  my  young- 
est, prettily  passed  the  platter  of 
water-cress  sandwiches.  Rosemary  and 
her  bridegroom  giddily  cut  their  wed- 
ding cake,  and  it  disappeared  among 
the  guests  in  big  delicious  chunks. 
"Next  June,"  I  heard  mother  saying 
thoughtfully  to  a  distant  cousin,  "I'll 
have  salmon  in  aspic  instead  of  the 
lobster  salad,  for  a  change." 

"Whose  wedding  are  you  plan- 
ning?" I  asked. 

"There's  certain  to  be  someone^'' 
said  Mrs.  Appleyard  happily,  gazing 
at  the  large  group  of  family  and 
friends.  "We'll  try  my  great-aunt's 
recipe  for  strawberry  mousse  too!" 
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STUART-FOWLER 


Clip  these  recipes  and  add  them  to  the  50  treasures 
you'll  find  in  the  new  Journal  Recipe  Treasure  Box. 
To  order  the  Recipe  Treasure  Box,  send  $1.35 
(Pennsylvania  residents  add  3'A'7c  Pennsylvania  sales  tax) 
to  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Recipes,  Dept.  6, 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only. 


MRS.  APPLEYARD'S  WEDDING  CHICKEN 

Buy  three  6-pound  capons.  Place  each  in  a  kettle  and  add  4 cups  cold  water,  I  car- 
rot and  I  medium  onion,  peeled  and  cut  in  half.  Season  each  with  I  teaspoon  salt 
and  }  '2  teaspoon  mixed  poultry  herbs.  Simmer  for  about  I  hour  or  until  chickens 
are  tender.  Cool  in  broth.  Strip  meat  from  skin  and  bones  and  cut  into  bite-sized 
pieces.  Return  bones  to  broth  and  simmer  for  at  least  an  hour  longer.  Strain  and 
chill.  Skim  fat  from  surface.  In  the  top  of  a  large  double  boiler  make  a  cream  sauce 
with  ]  2  cup  butter,  1  M  cups  flour,  3  cups  chicken  broth  and  3  cups  heavy  cream. 
Season  with  2  tablespoons  salt,  i  teaspoon  paprika,  K  teaspoon  each  white  pep- 
per and  nutmeg  and  '  teaspoon  saffron.  Cook  and  stir  until  thickened.  Strain 
and  cool.  Wipe  1  '  -i  pounds  mushrooms  with  a  damp  cloth  and  slice.  Peel  and 
finely  chop  3  medium  onions.  Seed  core  and  slice  3  green  peppers  into  I"  paper- 
thin  strips.  Finely  chop  6  or  7  pimientos.  Saute  vegetables  in  6  tablespoons  melted 
butter  until  onions  arc  transparent.  Drain  on  paper  toweling.  Combine  chicken  and 
vegetables  with  sauce.  You  can  prepare  the  recipe  up  to  this  point  the  day  before 
the  wedding  and  refrigerate  everything  overnight.  Reheat  over  just  simmering 
water  about  I  hour.  Just  before  serving  add  \  i  cup  lemon  juice  and  mix  well. 
Serve  over  2"  pastry  diamonds,  3  to  a  serving,  made  from  your  favorite  pastry 
recipe.  Makes  20  servings. 


LOBSTER-AND-AVOCADO  SALAD 

You  will  need  7  pounils  cooked  lobster  meat  for  this  recipe  (about  twenty  I ' 
pound  live  lobsters  will  yielil  this  amount).  Save  the  lomalleys  from  6  or  7  lobsters 
(about  ,'  2  cup).  Cut  the  meat  into  bite-si/ed  pieces.  Remove  cartilage.  In  the  top 
of  a  double  boiler  melt  ■' i  cup  butter,  blend  in  cup  flour  and  2-,s  cups  milk. 
Season  with  3  tablespoons  each  finely  chopped  fresh  tarragon  and  chervil  (4'  j  tea- 
spoons each,  dried).  2  teaspoons  sail  and  '  2  teaspoon  white  pepper.  Add  the 
tomalleys  and  3  lightly  beaten  egg  yolks.  Cook  another  10  15  minutes,  stirring 
constantly.  Remove  from  the  heat  strain  and  cool.  Add  I  '  1  cups  mayonnaise  and 
\  -i  cup  lemon  juice.  Mix  well.  I  oss  together  dressing  and  lobster.  Chill  for  at  least 
3  hours.  Remove  the  peel  and  pits  Crom  4  large  avocados.  Slice  thinly  and  arrange 
in  a  shallow  dish.  Adtl  '  2  cup  each  tarragon  vinegar  and  cold  water.  I  tablespoon 
onion  juice.  '  1  cup  lincly  chopped  parsley  and  '  1  leaspt)on  i>eppcr.  Mix  together 
gently,  taking  care  not  to  break  up  the  avocado.  Chill  for  at  least  3  hours.  Turn 
the  mixture  over  two  or  three  times  while  chilling  so  that  all  the  avocadc)  comes  in 
contact  with  the  marinaile.  Hefore  ser\  ing.  drain  c)IT  the  marinade.  Pile  the  lobster 
in  the  center  of  .1  large  platter  with  slices  of  the  marinated  avocado  arranged  fan- 
wise  rounil  Ihc  edge.  Makes  20  25  servings. 


MOLDED  CUCUMBER  ASPICS 

Mix  together  envelopes  unllavored  gelatin  and  6^,i  cups  cold  water.  Heat  slowly 
over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  gelatin  dissolves.  Add  '  2  cup  sugar  and 
6''.t  teaspoons  salt.  Stir  until  both  dissolve.  Now  add  3  cups  cold  water  and  I '  ■> 
cups  vinegar.  Mix  well.  I't)ur  about  2  teaspoons  of  the  mixture  into  the  bottom  of 
each  of  20  individual  molds  (  '  i-cup  si/e).  Chill  until  just  firm.  Peel  I  medium  cu- 
cumber. Cut  20  thin  slices  slightly  smaller  than  the  bottom  of  the  molds.  Put  one 
slice  in  each  mold.  Arrange  liny  diamonds  of  cucumber  peel  round  the  edge.  To 
the  remaining  gelatin  mixture  add  5'  .>  cups  cucumber,  diced,  seeded  and  peeled, 
•'.1  cup  finely  chopped  scallions  (include  some  of  the  green  stems)  and  6  table- 
spoons finely  chopped  fresh  dill.  Mix  well.  Cool  and  chill  until  thick  and  syrupy. 
Fill  each  mold  with  the  mixture.  Chill  until  firm.  Unmold  on  a  platter  and  deco- 
rate with  escarole.  chicory  and  tomato  wedges. 


WATER-CRESS  SANDWICHES 

You  can  use  one  or  an  assortment  of  many  difTerent  breads  for  these  water-cress 
sandwiches.  Mrs.  Appleyard  likes  white  bread  contrasting  with  the  jewel-green 
filling.  Buy  your  bread  unsliced  and  slice  wafer  thin.  Keep  wrapped  in  a  damp 
cloth  until  ready  to  spread. 

Filling:  Let  12  ounces  cream  cheese  stand  at  room  temperature  until  very  soft. 
Add  /4  cup  finely  chopped  water  cress,  '*4  teaspoon  onion  salt  and  M  teaspoon 
pepper.  Mix  well.  Makes  enough  to  spread  about  40  sandwiches. 

Cut  80  heart-shaped  pieces  of  bread  with  a  cooky  cutter.  Spread  40  of  the 
"hearts"  with  the  filling.  Remove  a  tiny  heart-shaped  piece  from  the  center  of  the 
remaining  40  "hearts."  Place  on  top  of  the  filling.  Press  firmly  together.  Keep 
covered  with  a  damp  cloth  until  serving  time. 


"Early-morning  showers  bring  June  flowers,"  says  the 
Almanac,  on  Rosemary's  wedding  day. 


APPLEYARD  WEDDING  CAKE 

PART  I:  Slice  thinly  and  cut  into  very  small  pieces  1 H  pounds  citron,  H  pound 
each  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel  and  6  ounces  candied  ginger.  Place  in  a  large 
bowl.  Add  3  pounds  seedless  raisins,  1 32  pounds  each  currants  and  seeded  raisins, 
H  pound  candied  cherries,  cut  into  quarters,  and  H  pound  pecans,  finely  chopped. 
Mix  well.  Now  add  the  grated  rind  of  6  lemons,  1 3-'^  cups  orange  marmalade,  13^ 
teaspoons  each  vanilla  and  lemon  extract.  Pour  K  cup  plus  1 3^  tablespoons  lemon 
juice  and  ■!.(  cup  orange  juice  over  the  fruit.  Mix  again.  Cover  the  bowl  and  let  stand 
overnight  in  a  moderately  warm  place — by  morning  the  fruit  should  have  absorbed 
all  the  liquid.  Line  the  bottom  and  sides  of  one  13",  one  10"  and  one  7"  cake  pan 
(23^^"  deep)  with  a  double  thickness  of  oiled  brown  paper. 

PART  II:  Sift  together  three  times  6  cups  sifted  flour,  1  tablespoon  cinnamon, 
1 '  2  teaspoons  each  nutmeg,  salt  and  baking  powder,  and  H  teaspoon  each  mace, 
clove  and  allspice.  Cream  together  1  )'2  pounds  butter  and  3  cups  sugar  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Add  18  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  well  between  additions.  Add  dry  in- 
gredients gradually  to  creamed  mixture,  beating  after  each  addition.  Add  fruit. 
Use  a  spoon  to  mix.  Fill  cake  pans  to  within  3^2"  of  the  top.  Cover  largest  pan  with 
aluminum  foil  and  refrigerate  until  the  two  other  cakes  are  baked.  Bake  on  middle 
shelf  in  a  very  low  oven,  250°  F.,  for  about  43^  to  5  hours.  Place  a  pan  of  water 
on  bottom  shelf  to  prevent  cakes'  drying  out.  If  the  surface  of  the  cakes  browns  too 
quickly,  cover  with  aluminum  foil.  When  cakes  are  baked,  remove  and  cool  for  5 
minutes  in  the  pan.  Loosen  paper  from  sides  with  a  spatula.  Turn  out  onto  wire 
cake  rack.  Peel  off  paper  and  turn  cakes  right  side  up.  Cover  loosely  with  a  clean 
cloth.  Allow  to  cool  overnight.  Bake  large  cake  in  exactly  the  same  way,  allowing 
about  5*2  to  6  hours.  Have  ready  2  racks  big  enough  to  hold  this  layer.  If  you 
like,  wrap  cakes  in  cheesecloth  soaked  in  brandy.  Cover,  airtight,  with  several 
thicknesses  of  aluminum  foil.  Keep  these  cakes  for  at  least  2  weeks  before  frosting. 
Add  more  brandy,  if  you  wish. 


ALMOND-PASTE  ICING 

You  will  need  about  3  pounds  almond  paste  (available  in  cans  in  specialty  food 
shops  or  ordered  through  your  local  bakery)  to  cover  all  three  cakes.  First  turn 
all  three  cakes  upside  down.  Fill  in  any  holes  with  small  pieces  of  almond  paste. 

For  the  small  cake:  Roll  a  34-pound  piece  of  paste  %"  thick  and  circular  to  fit  the 
top  of  the  cake  exactly.  Brush  top  and  sides  of  the  cake  with  a  little  beaten  egg 
white.  Place  the  circular  piece  of  paste  on  top  and  roll  on  the  cake  very  lightly. 

For  the  side :  Roll  a  5-ounce  piece  into  a  strip  2  l^i"  wide  and  about  23"  long.  Trim 
edges  evenly.  Place  the  strip  around  the  small  cake,  making  sure  the  ends  just  meet, 
but  do  not  overlap.  Make  the  edges  as  smooth  and  sharp  as  possible.  Repeat 
these  methods  for  the  top  and  sides  of  the  two  other  cakes.  You  may  put  the 
side  on  the  large  cake  in  two  pieces,  but  the  joins  must  be  smooth. 

Buy  disks  or  plates  to  fit  your  cakes  exactly.  Also  supporting  posts  and  separat- 
ing columns  if  you  like.  Supporting  posts  must  be  placed  in  the  cakes  before  they 
are  frosted  with  Royal  Icing. 


MRS.  APPLEYARD'S  WHITE  GRAPE-JUICE  PUNCH 

To  make  about  1 3  2  gallons  punch:  Chill  3  large  bottles  each  white  grape  juice  and 
pale  dry  ginger  ale.  Put  the  grated  peel  from  6  lemons  and  1  '  2  cups  water  in  a 
small  saucepan.  Boil,  uncovered,  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  about  ?4  cup. 
Strain  and  chili.  Put  1 '  2  cups  mixed  fresh  fruit  into  a  large  bowl.  (Mrs.  Appleyard 
likes  small  pineapple  chunks  and  seeded  red  and  green  grapes.)  Pour  the  grape 
juice  and  ginger  ale  over  the  fruit.  Add  ?4  cup  thawed  frozen  lemon-juice  con- 
centrate, '  2  cup  thawed  frozen  orange  juice,  12-16  drops  peppermint  extract  and 
the  lemon-flavored  liquid.  Add  1 34  trays  ice  cubes.  Mix  well.  Decorate  with  sprigs 
of  mint.  Red  grape  juice  may  be  substituted  for  the  white. 


ROYAL  ICING 

Put  1  pound  confectioners'  sugar,  3  egg  whites  (room  temperature)  and  34  tea- 
spoon cream  of  tartar  into  a  mixing  bowl.  Beat  together  7-10  minutes.  This  icing 
is  hard  drying  and  the  bowl  should  be  kept  covered  at  all  times.  You  will  need 
about  3  times  this  recipe.  Make  up  as  needed.  Place  each  cake  on  a  disk.  Frost  the 
outside  of  each  cake  as  smoothly  as  possible  with  Royal  Icing.  Dry  overnight.  The 
next  day  assemble  the  cakes,  making  sure  the  disks  fit  into  the  supporting  posts. 
Decorate  with  Royal  Icing  (practice  on  a  cake  pan  first),  or  buy  decorations  from 
your  local  confectioner. 


mm 


Cool  summer  meals 
need  one  hot  dish. 
Make  it  easy!  Make  it  soup! 


It's  the  lunch  that  peps  you  up  when  the  weather  gets  you  down.  It's  the 
lunch  that  tastes  delicious  when  nothing  else  looks  good.  It's  the  lunch  that 
gives  you  nourishment  you  need  .  .  .  energy,  too!  Have  a  sandwich  with 
soup  as  your  "one  hot  dish"  on  every  summer  day.  It's  quick.  It's  easy. 
Thrifty,  too!  Soup's  ready  in  just  4  minutes  .  .  .  costs  less  than  7c  a  serving. 
And  tastes  so  good  it's  a  pleasure  to  keep  that  healthy  year-round  habit  .  .  . 

Once  a  day  .  .  .  every  day— SOUP! 


Ham  and  Cheese  Sandwich 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 


Tomato -Bacon -Lettuce  Sandwich 
Campbell's  Beef  Noodle  Soup 


Egg  Salad  Sandwich 
Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 


Cheeseburger 
Campbell's  Vegetable  Beef  Soup 


Peanut  Butter  and  Jelly  Sandwich 
Campbell's  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 


Hot  Dog  with  Mustard 
Campbell's  Chicken  Vegetable  Soup 


Have  you 


had  your  soup  today? 
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the  best  fields  for  a  flock  of  sheep!  Gingerly  he 
made  his  way  down  the  dark  stairway  and  crossed 
the  garden  to  his  own  room.  He  wondered  what 
his  wife  would  think  about  the  sheep,  and  about 
their  new  mistress,  who  couldn't  wait  till  even  the 
first  night  had  passed  to  give  out  orders.  And 
such  orders!  He  shook  his  head. 


Lucy  closed  the  door  after  him.  Meg  was  em- 
ployed in  making  up  her  trundle  bed,  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  under  the  eaves.  Katryn  said,  "The 
kitchen  gardener  must  be  set  to  cutting  back  the 
ivy  tomorrow  morn,  first  thing,  so  we  can  see  out 
the  windows.  And  then  every  room  must  ha'  a 
new  coat  of  whitewash  afore  the  winter  comes. 


"Twas  most  thoughtful  of  you,  Lucy,  to  ha'  this 
done  for  me." 

"I  wanted  it  clean  and  neat,  madam,"  Lucy 
said,  thinking  of  the  beautiful  bedroom  at  Gains- 
borough. 

"If  this  were  perfect."  Katryn  said,  waving  her 
hand  to  include  all  her  new  possession,  "what  on 
earth  should  I  do  wi'  my  time?"  She  nodded 
thoughtfully.  "I  am  going  to  buy  more  land."  Her 
voice  stopp>ed.  She  did  not  usually  confide  her 
plans;  if  she  were  going  to  do  something,  why 


?OWN  IT  WITH  LUCKY  WHIP 


scrumptious  new  Lucky  Whip  dessert  topping 
tastes  like  it's  homemade 

-YET  CONTAINS  ONLY  18  CALORIES  PER  AVERAGE  SERVING 


A  luscious  new  dessert  topping  is  now  in  your 
p;rocer's  refrigerated  case.  It's  called  Lucky 
\^  hip.  And  it  really  tastes  like  it's  homemade. 

Our  photo  shows  what  it  can  do  for  short- 
cake. True  luxury.  Surprisingly,  Lucky  Whip 
is  low  in  calories.  Only  IH  calories  per  average 
serving.  ( If  you  want  a  double  serving,  shucks, 
that's  only  36  calories.) 

Old-fashioned  whipped  toppings  come  in 


small  six-ounce  cans.  Lucky  Whip  comes  in  a 
giant  can.  \ou  and  your  family  get  as  many 
as  ten  extra  servings. 

Crown  your  family's  desserts  with  Lucky 
Whip  —  scrumptious  on  pies,  puddings,  ice 
cream,  cakes.  All  your  favorite  desserts.  Lucky 
Whip  is  guaranteed  by  Lever 
Brothers  to  taste  like  it's  home-  /^^^idb";*^ 

1  1       1  \  Good  Housekeeplnp  > 

made  — or  your  money  back.  Xj^^^.^^ 


luclcy 
Whip 

DESSERT  TOPPING 


bruit  it  about?  She  had  other  plans 
which  hadn't  been  confided. 

"Did  we  pass  the  Lord  Latimer's 
demesne  on  the  way.  Lucy?''  she 
asked. 

Lucyflushedslightly.  "No,  madam." 
She  threw  Katryn  a  covert  look. 
"Lord  Latimer  lives  three  miles  down 
the  river  road,  in  a  manor  he  calls 
Snape  Hall.  I've  not  seen  it,  madam." 

Katryn  nodded.  Then  a  thought 
occurred  to  her.  "But  you've  seen 
him?"  she  asked. 

"Aye,  my  lady,"  Lucy  said,  low. 
"He  called.  And  he  brought  his  little 
boy.  Oh,  madam,  you  should  see  him ! 
Fair  as  his  father,  and  strong  and 
sturdy.  Six  years  old  in  six  weeks, 
he'll  be.  There  is  a  wee  girl,  three,  and 
I  cannot  wait  to  see  her!  I  told  my 
lord,  "I  just  cannot  wait,'  I  said.  "Pray 
bring  her.'  I  begged  him." 

Katryn  said  sharply,  "How  clever 
of  you,  Lucy!"  Her  eyes  narrowed 
and  Lucy  flushed,  and  put  her  finger 
to  her  mouth  in  her  old  gesture. 
"Please  don't  bite  at  your  finger!" 
Katryn  cried.  Then  she  heaved  a  long 
sigh.  "1  meant  only,  Lucy,"  she  lied 
quickly,  "that  it  was  clever  of  you  to 
be  so  friendly  with  our  near  neighbor 
and  kin.  With  our  household  of 
women  we  may  have  to  ask  Lord 
Latimer  for  advice  and  aid,  in  the 
manner  of  things  we  know  nought  of, 
like  taxes  and  such."  She  nodded, 
and  her  red  curls  nodded  too. 

"Acourse,  madam,"  Lucy  mum- 
bled. She  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
"I  must  get  out  my  needlework,"  she 
said  with  a  bit  of  a  smile.  "It's  still 
packed." 

"There  is  much  mending  to  be 
done,  Lucy,"  Katryn  said.  "After 
that  you  can  start  to  practice  your 
needlework  again." 

"I  just  thought,"  Lucy  blurted, 
"that  if  my  lord  calls  tomorrow, 
'twould  be  nicer  for  him  to  see  me 
doing  needlework  than  my  mending." 

"My  lord  will  think  it  good  of  thee 
to  mend,"  Katryn  said.  "I  warrant  he 
is  not  extravagant,  but  sensible.  And 
think  you  he  will  come  tomorrow?" 

"Aye,"  said  Lucy.  "He  promised 
us  four  pheasants,  already  trussed, 
madam,  for  your  home-coming  to 
Yorkshire.  He  loves  Yorkshiie, 
madam!  This  is  his  country,  as 
Kendal  was  yours." 

"I  understand,"  Katryn  said.  And 
although  her  mind  was  busy  on  all 
there  was  to  do,  tomorrow  was  an- 
other day.  and  a  big  one.  She  must 
look  fresh.  "Good  night,  Lucy,"  she 
said,  low,  her  thoughts  already  far 
away.  "God  bless  thee,  and  sleep 
thou  well." 

Xie  baaing  of  the  penned  sheep  be- 
neath her  windows,  and  the  raucous 
crowing  of  the  big  rooster,  waked  her 
early  the  next  morning.  She  rolled 
over  and  stretched;  she  sniffed  the 
air  and  opened  her  eyes.  Palest  young 
sun  gilded  the  tiny  window.  "Oh, 
wonder  of  wonders"  she  cried.  "  'Tis 
going  to  be  a  beautiful  day!"  She 
hopped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the 
window. 

Below  her  the  sheep  milled,  some 
of  the  black-faced  ones  making  a  dot 
of  color  in  their  grayness.  Over  the 
ivy-laden  walls,  morning  mist  lay 
gentle  against  the  green  meadows, 
and  the  silvery  river  wandered  in  the 
distance  between  its  tree-lined  banks. 
She  pushed  the  window  open  wide, 
much  to  Meg's  consternation. 

"Oh,  madam,"  she  cried,  "and  you 
almost  bare!" 

Katryn  paid  no  attention.  Only 
three  miles  away  the  Lord  Latimer 
would  be  awakening,  too,  to  this 
fresh,  lovely  August  morning.  She 
turned  from  the  window.  "I  think  I'm  j 
going  to  love  Yorkshire!  Meg,  go  you  I 
right  down  and  gather  flowers,  afore 
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those  sheep  trample  them  all !  For  the  Lord 
Latimer  may  dine  with  us  this  eve!" 

She  dressed  carefully,  letting  Meg  draw  her 
waist  into  an  eighteen-inch  span.  Her  gray 
dress  was  plain,  but  full-skirted,  and  she  had 
red  shoes.  She  surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror, 
and  then  around  her  waist  she  tied  her  white 
apron  in  a  big  bow  in  the  back.  Her  eyes 
sparkled.  "I  am  ready,"  she  said  to  Meg,  who 
went  before  her  and  opened  the  door. 

By  three  o'clock,  the  outside  of  the  manor 
had  an  entirely  different  look.  The  ivy  had 
been  cut  back  from  the  windows,  and  every 
one  sparkled  clean  in  the  westering  sun.  The 
brick  walks  had  been  swept,  and  the  big  oaken 
door  rubbed  with  wax.  Within  the  house, 
Katryn  surveyed  the  dining  hall,  and  it  was 
then  that  Lord  Latimer  rode  up. 

Katryn  didn't  hear  him.  She  saw  him  first 
as  he  entered  the  dining  hall.  Its  windows 
stood  open,  and  the  air  was  fresh  from  the 
sweet  herbs  scattered  among  the  pine  branches 
in  the  empty  fireplace.  Katryn  had  found  two 
big  brass  bowls.  Full  of  flowers,  their  color 
gleamed  bright  against  the  polished  oak  of 
table  and  sideboard.  The  sun  slanted  into  the 
windows,  touching  her  hair.  She  turned  to 
greet  him,  making  him  a  little  curtsy. 

"The  whole  house  looks  different,"  he  said. 
"Inside  and  out." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord.  And  you  come  bear- 
ing gifts!  Are  they  not  beautiful  birds!  You 
must  stay  and  share  them  with  us." 

Lucy  had  come  into  the  room.  He  looked 
from  one  to  the  other.  "Are  you  glad  you  are 
here?"  he  asked,  a  warm  smile  on  his  face.  "I 
am  glad!" 

At  dinner  Lord  Latimer  insisted  Katryn 
take  the  big  carved  chair.  He  would  sit  on  a 
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stool,  he  said,  and  Lucy  betwixt  them.  Wat 
carved  the  birds  neatly,  and  Katryn  herself 
kept  Lord  Latimer's  wineglass  full.  She  went 
out  into  the  front  court  to  bid  him  good-by, 
and  as  he  mounted  and  rode  off  she  leaned 
against  the  door.  He  rode  so  well!  Her  eyes 
misted  and  grew  tender.  So  much  in  love  am  I, 
she  thought.  So  much  in  love ! 

The  days  passed;  a  month  passed.  He  came 
almost  every  day.  Once  he  had  given  a  big 
dinner,  and  invited  all  the  gentry  round,  in- 
cluding some  of  Katryn's  distant  kin  whom 
she'd  never  met.  Katryn  learned  the  county 
families  were  as  close  here  as  they  were  in 
Westmorland.  But  she  had  much  to  do;  there 
was  not  much  time  for  socializing. 

"Later,  in  the  winter,  I  shall  go  about 
more,"  she  told  Lord  Latimer.  They  were 
walking  by  the  fence  to  the  river.  "See  how 
much  has  already  been  fenced,"  she  said 
proudly. 

He  nodded  thoughtfully.  "Sheep  are  in- 
creasingly profitable." 

Lord  Latimer  had  immense  tracts  of  ground. 
Snape  Hall  was  bigger  than  Gainsborough, 
and  it  boasted  not  only  what  seemed  to  Katryn 
miles  of  farmlands,  but  three  wooded  parks, 
and  great  spreading  gardens.  "Why  don't  you 
enclose  some  fields?"  she  asked. 

"It  would  work  too  great  a  hardship  on  my 
tenants,"  he  said.  "After  all,  suppose  every- 
one were  like  you,  and  enclosed  their  lands 
for  sheep?  Where  would  our  food  come 
from?" 

She  considered  this.  "Why,  if  more  people 
enclosed,  the  ones  who  raised  food  could  get 
higher  prices.  Anyway,  my  lord,  everyone 
won't,  for  everyone's  not  like  me." 

He  smiled.  "That's  very  true." 

The  faintest  frown  crossed  her  brow.  Did 
he  think  she  was  selfish  to  enclose  her  land? 
She  shot  him  a  glance  under  her  lashes.  Here 
it  had  been  a  month,  and  although  he  came 
every  day,  they  were  almost  never  alone,  what 
with  Lucy  always  tagging  along.  And  Lord 
Latimer  made  no  attempt  to  try  to  get  rid  of 
her.  Quite  the  contrary;  he  always  included 


her,  saying,  "Come,  Lucy,  walk  with  us;  leave 
your  needle,  and  walk."  Or,  "Let's  ride  over 
to  Norton  Conyers;  you  come,  too,  Lucy." 
He  is  too  kind  to  her,  Katryn  thought.  /  may 
be  selfish,  as  that  knave  Tom  Seymour  says, 
but  one  can't  go  about  never  thinking  of  one- 
self! Didn't  he  even  know  she  was  dying  for 
love  of  him? 

They  turned  to  start  back.  "Saturday,"  he 
was  saying,  "is  John's  sixth  birthday.  I  want 
to  give  him  a  big  party,  and  I  would  like  you 
to  come.  And  Lucy,  too,  of  course.  I  didn't 
see  her  when  I  came.  Where  is  she?" 

"She  is  lying  down,"  Katryn  said.  "A  very 
slight  indisposition." 


"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,"  he  said.  "Please  tell 
Lucy  I  send  her  my  heartfelt  regrets  that  she 
is  unwell.  And  tell  her  I  shall  be  away  for  the 
next  four  days,  and  will  be  looking  forward  to 
seeing  her,  and  you,  Saturday,  on  John's 
birthday." 

"I'll  tell  her,"  mumbled  Katryn. 

He  mounted,  and  she  gazed  up  at  him  long- 
ingly. He  bowed  a  bit  from  the  saddle. 
"Good-by,  Katryn,"  he  said.  "And  do  not 
forget  my  words  to  Lucy."  He  gave  a  wave  of 
his  hand. 

Lucy.'  she  thought.  Damn  Lucy.  She  turned 
and  went  into  the  cool  narrow  hallway  out- 
side the  dining  hall.  She  wouldn't  see  him  for 
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four  days,  then.  He  was  going  away,  not  say- 
ing where,  miat  will  I  do  for  four  days  ?  She 
sighed  deeply.  She  could  make  a  dress.  She 
sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  put  her  head  in  her 
hands.  Tomorrow,  she  thought,  77/  ride  to 
Richmond,  and  buy  satin  and  lace.  He  always 
sees  me  in  my  plain  day  gowns.  Til  make  a 
dress  that  will  show  him  how  fair  I  am.  It  may 
be  my  last  chance  this  year.  For  she  knew 
Lord  Latimer  had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
that  he  would  go  to  London  for  the  winter. 

The  color  of  the  dress  plagued  her  all  night, 
so  she  hardly  slept  a  wink.  It  must  be  just 
right.  Black  was  too  obvious;  she  would  wait 
till  she  was  safely  wed  to  wear  black— if  she 
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YOU'D  NEVER  KNOW  HE  HAD  A  CORONARY. 


Some  facts  and  fallacies  about  HEART  ATTACKS 


1^ 


0 


The  chances  of  a  person  surviving  a  heart  attack 
are  steadily  increasing. 

TRUE — Not  long  ago,  most  people  felt  that  a  heart  attack  or 
a  "coronary"  usually  meant  sudden  or  early  death — or  a  life 
of  invalidism.  Now  we  know  that  most  victims— about  80 
jiercent— recover  from  their  first  attack,  and  many  of  them 
recover  fully  enough  to  enjoy  many  useful  years. 

After  recovery,  most  patients  go  back  to  work. 

TRUE  — The  |)a(ient  who  has  made  a  good  recovery  is  not 
handica|)ped  when  placed  in  a  job  which  does  not  unduly  tax 
his  heart.  Given  proper  medical  supervision,  he  can  engage  in 
daily  work  without  harm.  Most  doctors  encourage  their 
patients  to  return  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 


^  Heart  attacks  are  caused  by  strenuous  activity. 

.FALSE  —  Most  heart  specialists  now  believe  that  physical  ex- 
ertion has  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  a  coronary  attack.  In 
fact,  attacks  often  occur  during  sleep  or  rest. 

Many  factors — including  age,  sex,  occupation  and  diet — 
are  believed  to  play  a  part  in  coronary  disease. 


21 


Recovered  coronary  patients  should  control  weight. 

TRUE  —  Next  to  good  medical  care,  nothing  is  more  important 
for  people  who  have  had  heart  disease  than  to  control  their 
weight. 

It  is  just  as  much  of  a  burden  on  the  heart  to  carry  around 
ten  pounds  of  extra  weight  all  day  as  it  would  be  to  carry 
around  a  ten-pound  bundle  constantly. 

A  person  who  has  suffered  one  heart  attack  will 
almost  certainly  have  another  one. 

FALSE — The  recovered  patient  should  not  hve  in  fear  that 
he  will  have  another  attack.  He  may — or  he  may  not. 

By  sticking  to  their  doctor's  advice  about  diet,  weight  con- 
trol, work,  sleep  and  rest,  more  and  more  recovered  patients 
are  living  comfortably  without  further  trouble. 


To  recovered  coronary  patients  and  their  families: 


Doubts  and  fears  are  great  deter- 
rents to  the  recovery  of  most  people 
who  have  had  heart  attacks.  Many 
questions  that  puzzle  and  worry 
the  patient  and  his  family  are  an- 
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ever  did  get  wed!  What  about  white?  She 
looked  lovely  in  white,  but  her  only  other 
good  dress  was  white,  and  Lord  Latimer  had 
seen  her  in  it.  Yellow  was  pretty  and  gay, 
but  .  .  .  and  blue  was  not  positive  enough. 
Then  she  said  aloud,  "By  the  Mass,  I  have 
it!"  She  would  pick  green,  a  glittery  almost 
emerald  green  against  her  white  skin,  and  it 
was  good  luck,  too,  for  was  she  not  of  Kendal 
bred?  But  this  would  not  be  cloth,  but  satin, 
and  lace,  and  she  would  cut  it  well  away  from 
her  shoulders,  but  not  too  low.  /"//  be  proper 
covered  up,  hut  I  shall  show  my  shoulders,  and 
wear  no  jewels  at  all.  And  tomorrow  I  must  set 
Wat  to  pressing  the  last  roses.  On  this  thought 
she  fell  asleep. 

Tlie  four  days  did  not  drag,  for  Katryn  was 
busy  with  her  dress  and  her  thoughts,  and 
how  she  could  manage  to  get  Lord  Latimer 
alone  for  a  few  minutes.  On  Saturday  she 
began  her  dressing  early,  washing  and  brush- 
ing her  hair  till  it  shone,  scrubbing  herself 
from  head  to  toe,  and  rubbing  her  body  with 
Wat's  perfume  of  roses.  She  fastened  her  hair 
high  on  her  head.  The  green  dress  shimmered 
with  lace  and  flounces;  from  the  sea  green  her 
white  shoulders  rose  dazzlingly.  as  though  she 
had  stepped  from  the  sea.  Carefully  she  ar- 
ranged herself  in  the  homemade  litter,  along- 
side of  Lucy  on  the  clean  blanket,  and  the 
jolting  ride  began. 

Katryn  hated  litters,  but  there  was  no  other 
way  to  go  without  spoiling  her  new  dress.  She 
sat  uncomfortable  and  tense,  her  hips  pro- 
testing every  time  the  horse  stepped  forward. 
But  when  they  began  to  pass  through  Lord 
Latimer's  lands,  she  forgot  her  bumping,  pro- 
testing hips.  It  was  all  so  well  tended!  The 
litter  dragged  onward,  and  when  it  turned 
into  the  tree-lined  drive,  up  toward  the  first 
of  the  enclosed  gardens,  her  heart  began  to 
beat  fast  with  anticipation.  H  was  then  she 
noticed  the  bundle  on  Lucy's  lap. 

A  vague  disquiet  stirred  her.  "What  have 
you  there?"  she  asked. 

"A  present  for  John,"  Lucy  said. 

"By  God's  most  precious  soul,"  Katryn 
cried,  "I  forgot!"  Complete  despair  engulfed 
her.  What  would  Lord  Latimer  think?  "Oh, 
by  the  Mass,"  she  muttered,  "however  could 
I  ha'  been  so  dumb  and  thoughtless?  To  forget 
a  little  boy,"  she  added  quickly.  But  to  think 
she  had  gone  to  all  the  trouble  for  a  dress, 
and  Lucy  had  outdone  her  with  a  simple 
present.  They  were  passing  the  low  hedge 
surrounding  the  rose  garden;  Snape  Hall 
glowered  down  on  them,  its  battlements  rising 
high  as  its  oak  forests,  its  great  door  ajar, 
and  my  Lord  Latimer  himself  standing  on  the 
steps,  smiling. 

He  aided  them  from  the  litter.  He  noted 
Kalryn's  white  face.  "Is  aught  amiss?"  he 
asked,  low. 

"Aye,"  she  blurted  truthfully.  "I  will  tell 
you  later,"  she  added,  managing  a  wan  smile. 
Then  her  quick  brain  righted  itself  "Mayhap 
after  the  refreshments  I  could  see  thee." 

He  nodded,  and  turned  from  her  to  greet 
Lucy.  He  led  them  out  into  the  new  garden 
with  its  carefully  cut  yew  and  box,  all  in  the 
shapes  of  various  figures.  He  seated  Katryn 
on  a  white  marble  bench. 

She  was  quiet  during  the  giving  of  gifts 
because  she  didn't  want  to  call  attention  to 
herself  and  the  fact  that  she  had  no  present. 
The  children  played  games  and  rolled  hoops, 
and  there  was  much  shouting  and  laughter 
and  quarrels.  Katryn  tried  to  laugh  with  the 
others  at  the  children.  Lucy's  interest  amazed 
her.  Mayhap  when  I  have  children  of  my  own, 
she  thought,  /'//  be  more  excited  about  them. 
Now  she  only  wished  they  would  be  through 
with  their  games,  and  taken  within  the  house 
for  their  dinner.  Katryn  rose,  shaking  out  her 
skirts.  Will  he  see  me  alone  now  ? 

But  he  did  not.  She  found  herself  answering 
questions  from  the  other  ladies  about  Tans- 
field  and  her  new  dress  and  where  she  had 
bought  the  material.  The  ladies  cast  sly  looks 
at  her.  They  know  Vm  after  my  lord,  she 
thought.  There  were  some  widows  among 
them,  much  older  than  she.  She  knew  their 
eyes  rested  on  her  covertly  and  speculatively. 

"You  see  Lord  Latimer  quite  oft?"  one 
lady  inquired  silkily. 

"He  has  been  most  kind,"  Katryn  said,  not 
wanting  to  boast  he  came  every  day  until  she 


had  a  ring  on  her  finger.  "Excuse  me,  please," 
she  said.  She  had  to  get  away.  She  went  into 
the  house,  and  a  woman  servant  guided  her 
into  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  visiting 
ladies.  She  washed  her  hands,  and  brushed 
out  a  few  curls.  He  did  not  come.  /  suppose 
I'll  have  to  go  through  dinner,  she  thought  and 
she  was  right. 

She  thought  the  long  meal  would  never  end. 
She  ate  almost  nothing,  and  was  careful  to 
drink  sparingly.  Occasionally  Lord  Latimer 
would  glance  over  at  her,  as  if  he  were  won- 
dering what  made  her  so  white  and  frozen. 
/  cant  help  it,  she  thought,  /  feel  dreadful;  I 
am  sure  he  loves  me  but  for  some  reason  he 
doesn't  want  me  to  wife. 

She  rose  from  dinner.  The  guests  sought  out 
the  garden  again.  Katryn  hung  back  a  little; 
for  a  moment  she  saw  Lord  Latimer  nowhere. 
The  ladies  streamed  past  her,  their  gowns 
brushing  at  hers.  Then  she  felt  his  hand  on 
her  elbow.  His  voice  said,  low,  "Come  with 
me,  Katryn." 

Her  heart  jumped,  and  she  walked  along 
with  him  silently,  for  she  didn't  know  what 
to  say.  Finally  he  drew  her  within  a  paneled, 
shelved  room.  The  library,  she  thought.  He 
closed  the  door,  and  they  were  alone. 

Katryn  tried  to  recover  her  voice.  "What  a 
beautiful  room  "  she  exclaimed.  A  great  win- 
dow stretched  upward  to  the  beamed  ceiling. 
//  must  have  a  thousand  tiny  panes  of  glass, 
she  thought,  for  the  sun  caught  at  each  one 
of  them  like  a  jewel.  Beneath  the  low  window 
was  a  velvet  padded  seat  and  cushions. 

"Why  did  you  wish  to  see  me,  Katryn?" 
he  asked.  "What  is  the  matter?" 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  breast.  "The  mat- 
ter?" she  asked.  She  moistened  her  lips.  How 
to  begin?  "I  had  no  gift  for  John!" 

"That  should  not  have  troubled  you,  my 
dear.  Why  should  you  be  so  concerned  over 
John?" 

He  means  he  knows  I'm  not  mad  over  chil- 
dren, like  Lucy,  she  thought,  and  Til  not 
trouble  to  deny  it.  She  said,  "I  had  a  gift,  my 
lord,  and  it  does  trouble  me  to  think  you 
think  I  do  not  care  over  him!  I  had  a  gift, 
and  in  the  unsettling  press  of  departure  I  for- 
got it!  It  lies  at  Tansfield!"  She  almost  be- 
lieved it,  and  she  looked  stricken. 

"Forgive  me,  Katryn."  he  said  quickly.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  imply  you  were  not  thought- 
ful!" 

"You  did  so  imply,"  she  said,  low.  "But 
no  matter,  my  lord.  'Twas  the  matter  of 
Lucy."  She  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  thought 
rapidly.  "I  was  undone  when  we  left  Tans- 
field, as  I  told  you!" 

He  took  a  step  forward.  "What  about 
Lucy?" 

Her  hands  began  to  sweat.  She  said,  her 
mind  racing,  "Lucy  is  my  ward,  my  lord;  my 
stepdaughter  by  my  former  husband.  I  have 
her  care." 

"I  know  that,  Katryn." 

"Well,  you  do  not  know  all  about  her,  my 
lord.  She  is  difficult  and  shy,  and  nervous, 
ofttimes,  but  she  is  much  better  than  she  used 
to  be." 

He  said,  looking  closely  at  her,  "She  is  well 
recovered  from  her  former  troubles.  She  has 
spoke  of  them." 

Katryn  said  quickly,  "Oh,  aye,  I  know  she 
is!  But  she  is  still  my  ward,  and  today,  my 
lord,  as  we  were  leaving,  she  told  me  she 
expects  you  to  wed  with  her!  And  I  thought, 
seeing  Lucy  is  still  very  childlike,  'twas  my 
duty  to  speak  with  you,  for  I  do  not  want  you 
to  disappoint  her,  nay,  nor  break  her  heart!" 

Lord  Latimer  said  gently.  "But  I  do  intend 
to  marry  Lucy,  Katryn,  even  though  I've  not 
spoke  to  her  of  it  yet." 

Katryn  swayed.  Her  great  eyes  grew  bright 
and  gold.  "Marry  her?"  she  exclaimed  in- 
credulously. "You  cannot!" 

"Why  not?"  he  asked  reasonably. 

"Because  you  cannot !  Because" — she  looked 
straight  at  him — "I  love  you,  my  lord!  I  lo've 
you!" 

"Katryn,  Katryn,"  he  said,  low.  "Please  do 
not  say  thus!" 

Her  eyes  blazed.  She  took  a  step  toward 
him.  "I  must!"  she  cried.  "I'll  die  without 
you!  And  you  love  me!  I've  seen  you  look  at 
me!  It  wasn't  fair  to  make  me  think  you  love 
me.  For  you  did!" 
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"I  tried  not  to,"  he  said.  "Believe  me 

Katryn.  'Tis  true  I— I  How  shall  I  put 

it?  But  you  are  too  young,  too  full  of  life,  too 
eager,  too  vibrant."  He  shook  his  head  slowly. 
"Even  if  I  did  want  you,  Katryn,  I  must  deny 
myself  you  and  your  youth.  It  would  not  be 
right." 

She  said  incredulously,  "You  want  me  and 
you  won't  have  me?"  Her  bright  eyes  grew 
narrow  and  unbelieving.  "What  kind  of  talk 
is  that?"  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "My  heart 
is  breaking,"  she  whispered. 
"Don't  cry,  Katryn,"  he  cried. 
"I'm  going  to  faint,"  she  whispered.  "I 
laced  too  tight,  for  thee!"  She  gasped  out  the 
words,  and  he  reached  for  her  and  took  her  in 
his  arms.  With  a  little  sob,  she  put  her  arms 
around  him,  her  head  went  back  against  his 
shoulder.  Lord  Latimer  bent  and  kissed  her. 
His  kisses  were  short  and  almost  fierce.  She 
could  feel  his  body  trem 
ble  as  he  held  her 


She 

tried  to  answer  the 
kisses.  But  her  body  felt 
like  ice.  /  am  going  to 
faint,  she  thought.  Grad- 
ually she  became  aware 
of  the  passion  she  had 
roused.  I  did hreat:  down 
the  reserve,  she  thought, 
but  it  is  different  than  I 
thought.  I  don't  feel  the 
same  as  I  did  when  Tom 
Seymour  kissed  me.  But 
it  didn't  matter.  He 
would  marry  her  now; 
he  would  marry  her! 
She  leaned  back  in  his 
arms,  looking  at  him 
through  her  thick  lashes. 
The  deep  gray  eyes 
looked  into  hers. 

"ladoreyou, Katryn," 
he  muttered. 

"I  love  you,  my  lord," 
she  whispered  happily. 
Her  whole  body  felt 
light  and  excited.  This 
man  was  hers,  all  his 
possessions,  all  his  wit 
and  grace  and  brilliance. 
And  Snape  Hall,  and  a 
house  in  London!  "I 
am  so  happy,"  she 
breathed,  "I  could  die 
of  joy!"  Out  of  defeat 
she  had  pulled  victory. 
Her  eyes  shone;  he  was 
folding  her  close  again. 
Obediently  she  raised 
her  lips  for  his  kiss. 


Oh,  go  by  the  roads,  oh,  search 

in  the  sea; 
Theirs  is  the  brightness,  this  is 
the  beauty. 


Being  in  love  is  won- 
derful, Katryn  thought. 
Each  mom  her  eyes 
opened  onto  a  brave  and 
happy  world,  and  she 
couldn't  wait  to  get  hSr 
teeth  into  the  business 
of  waking  and  living.  Ordinarily  very  active, 
she  seemed  capable  of  enormous  long  hours 
of  work.  Her  energies  redoubled,  and  while 
her  fingers  sewed  on  her  dresses,  and  new  lacy 
chemises,  and  bright  embroidery  for  her 
aprons,  her  mind  flew  just  as  fast. 

She  must  make  amends  to  Lucy.  It  took 
her  only  a  brief  hour  to  arrive  at  the  solution 
to  Lucy's  troubles— poor,  poor  Lucy,  who 
had  lost  Lord  Latimer.  Within  a  day  after  her 
own  betrothal,  she  had  written  to  Sir  Robert 
Trywhit,  and  demanded  her  two  hundred 
pounds  back,  and  promised  him  a  new  bride, 
one  with  a  big  dowry,  one  thousand  pounds. 
Then  she  wrote  to  Henry  Borough,  and  told 
him  about  the  first  letter.  Henry  wrote  back 
quickly,  pleased.  He  would  get  Lucy's  dowry 
from  Thomas. 

"Thomas  is  recovered,"  he  wrote.  "I  tell 
you  this  thankfully,  and  I  will  be  equally 
thankful  that  you  should  get  Lucy  a  good 
husband.  I  know  you  considered  Sir  Robert 
for  Anne.  He  will  be  a  good  husband." 

The  matter  was  arranged  quickly,  and  only 
Lucy  cried.  Katryn  kissed  her,  and  told  her 
not  to  be  a  silly  goose. 

"But  I  never  want  to  leave  you,"  Lucy 
cried. 


"Truly,"  said  Katryn,  looking  at  her,  "you 
must  eat,  for  thou'rt  a  veritable  reed !  And  you 
shan't  have  to  leave  me.  Sir  Robert  is,  I'm  told 
an  adherent  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  is  al- 
ways at  court,  and  you  can  live  with  me  in 
London,  should  you  choose.  Anyway,  Snape 
Hall  will  be  your  home,  Lucy.  I  swear  it!" 

Katryn  was  dressing  hastily,  for  she  had  an 
appomtment  with  a  lawyer  from  Richmond. 
She  was  buying  land  adjoining  Tansfield 
which  had  previously  been  a  nunnery.  Its 
charter  had  been  revoked,  for  its  sisterhood 
had  shrunk  to  six  nuns.  The  buildings  were  in 
a  bad  state  of  disrepair.  The  papers  were  to 
be  signed  today,  and  then  the  work  of  de- 
molishing the  buildings  could  begin.  It  was 
fine  pastureland,  and  Katryn  knew  she  had 
got  a  bargain. 

After  she  had  signed  the  papers,  she  rode 
over  to  the  crumbling 
convent  with  Lord  Lat- 
imer, who  had  been 
present  during  the  trans- 
action. They  sat  down 
for  a  moment  on  the 
stone  bench  near  the 
chapel.  "It  makes  me 
a  little  sad,"  he  said, 
"to  destroy  it." 

Katryn  looked  sur- 
prised. "Why,  it's  falling 
down." 

"Aye,"  he  said.  "But 
think  how  happy  must 
have  been  these  walls, 
once,  what  different 
people  have  stayed  here, 
and  walked  these  gar- 
dens, and  knelt  in  the 
chapel,  and  now  they 
are  all  gone." 

"  We  are  here,"Katryn 
said.  "And  soon  there 
will  be  sheep  nibbling 
the  grass  beneath  these 
old  arches,  and  bearing 
fine  wool  on  their 
backs."  She  smiled. 
"But  I  think  on  the 
future  and  how  wonder- 
ful it  will  be!" 

He  took  her  hand.  "I 
wish  I  were  as  sure  as 
thee,  my  love."  he  said, 
low. 

"Oh,  I  am  very,  very 
sure,"  she  said  earnestly. 

Later  that  night  she 
looked  once  more  at 
the  papers  she  had  signed 
that    afternoon.  She 
looked   at  her  signa- 
ture. In  three  days,  she 
thought,  /  shall  sign  it 
Katryn,  Lady  Latimer, 
K.P.   She  locked  the 
chest.  She  blew  out  the 
candle.  Then  she  knelt 
and  made  a  small  prayer,  thanking  the  Lord 
for  all  He  had  done  for  her,  and  all  she  had 
been  so  lavishly  given. 


Katryn  and  John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer, 
were  wed  on  the  first  day  of  November,  the 
year  1 532.  It  was  a  small  wedding,  with  none 
but  the  immediate  families  present.  That 
meant  that  the  three  maiden  aunts  resident  at 
Snape  Hall,  and  Lucy,  and  a  few  personal  and 
favorite  servants  were  the  only  witnesses  in 
the  lovely  thirteenth-century  chapel.  Will  and 
Bess  were  still  at  Kendal,  and  Anne  wrote  say- 
ing how  happy  she  was  to  think  on  Katryn's 
coming  marriage,  but  that  she  was  with  child, 
and  her  husband  feared  for  the  long  trip  for 
her. 

Katryn  had  promised  Lucy  she  would  wear 
her  ruby  cross.  She  had  explained  to  Lord 
Latimer  the  reason  why.  So  the  cross  glittered 
brilliant  against  the  green  of  her  velvet  as  she 
knelt  by  Lord  Latimer's  side.  Afterward,  com- 
ing out  of  the  chapel  into  a  cold  November 
day,  she  clung  to  her  husband's  arm,  and 
looked  at  him  with  pride  and  love.  As  they  en- 
tered the  big  hall,  all  the  hall's  inhabitants 
were  drawn  up  to  greet  them — lines  of  curtsy- 
ing maids  and  bowing  servants,  housekeepers, 
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500D  BROWN 
BEEF  GRAVY 

ready  to  serve  in  so  many  ways 


THIS  IS 
THE  BEAUTY 

By  JACK  PUSTILNIK 

This  is  the  beauty  that  catches 
a  man 

Like  spring  .sudden  showers 

which  fall  without 
IMan,  or  rainlM>ws  we  watch  if 

we  can.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  beauty  we  see  and  we 

shout 

'!'<»  the  daughters  of  earth,  who 

gush  forth 
Aiul  s|M>ut  in  waters  of  mirth, 

their  constant 
New  birth!  Here  in  the  west  or 

homo  in  the  north 
We  scent  their  .sweet  breath,  O 

tremulous  plant! 
We  rise  up  and  sing,  so  jubilant, 

that  girls 
Of  the  world  go  dancing  and 

fling,  in  field  and  the  street. 
Their  beautiful  feet  and  fanciful 

curls. 

Or  warm  by  a  fire  are  gentle  and 
neat.  .  .  . 


Beef  Stew.  Cube  1  lb.  chuck  or  round  steak.  Brown  in  1  tbsp.  shortening.  Add 
H  cup  water,  1  tsp.  salt,  dash  pepper.  Cover,  cook  over  low  heat  30  min.  Stir 
in  1  can  Beef  Gravy,  8  small  potatoes,  4  medium  carrots,  4  small  onions,  2  large 
stalks  celery  cut  in  1-in.  pieces.  Cover;  simmer  30  min.  Add  1  cup  frozen  peas; 
cook  about  15  min.  or  until  tender.  4  generous  servings. 


Vs  the  calories  of  homemade- 
made  with  lean,  juicy  beef 

Nothing  stirs  up  a  man's  appetite  like  beef  stew. 
Especially  when  it  has  that  good  roasting-pan  flavor 
of  Franco-American  Beef  Gravy.  This  deep-brown 
gravy  is  made  from  the  juices  of  lean,  trimmed  beef 
—  about  25  calories  in  a  M-cup  serving.  Try  it  soon 
on  these  main-dish  suggestions. 


FRANCO' 
'AMERICAN 

Beef 
Gravy 


Shepherd's  Pie.  Brown  1  small  minced 
onion  lightly  in  1  tbsp.  shortening.  Combine 
with  1  can  Beef  Gravy,  2  cups  cubed  cooked 
beef,  1  cup  cubed  cooked  carrots,  14  cup 
cooked  peas;  pour  into  lJ4-qt.  casserole. 
Spoon  2  cups  seasoned  mashed  potatoes  on 
top.  Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven  (450°F.)  about 
25  min.  6  generous  servings. 


oast 

Pork  Chops,  Apricot  Stuffing.  Brown  6  pork 
chops  in  oven-proof  skillet.  Simmer  in  cov- 
ered pan  J-2  cup  dried  apricot  strips,  K  cup 
chopped  celery,  2  tbsp.  butter,  H  cup  water 
5  min.;  combine  with  2  cups  soft  bread 
cubes.  Spoon  dressing  on  chops.  Pour  on  1 
can  Beef  Gravy.  Bake  at  350°  F.  30  min. 
covered;  30  min.  uncovered.  Serves  6. 


FRANCO-AMEFtlCAN  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Without  your  knowing  it, 

YOUR  FAMILY  MAY  BE  CALCIUM  STARVED! 


v.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  studies  reveal  that, 
regardless  of  family  income,  millions  of  American 
families  are  not  getting  enough  calcium  in  their  diet. 

What  does  calcium  starvation  mean  to  your  family? 
Calcium  is  indispensalile  to  the  proper  function  of 
nerves  and  muscles,  including  the  heart.  Liberal 
calcium  means  a  longer  "period  of  prime,"  extending 
your  active,  vigorous  years.  Lack  of  calcium  can 
cause  bones  to  become  brittle,  which  may  explain  the 
number  of  broken  hips  and  bones  in  older  people. 


The  results 

of  calcium  starvation  — 
because  of  slow 
degenerating  effects  — 
may  be  hidden  for  years. 


Ilotv  much  calcium  do  you  need?  The  National 
Kocarch  Council  recommends  800  milligrams  of 
calcium  dailv  for  a(kihs.  and  from  1,000  to  1,400 
milligrams  of  calcium  daily  for  children,  depending 
on  age.  This  is  the  amount  of  calcium  provided  by 
three  to  five  glasses  of  milk. 


"...  Whether  you 
are  young  or  old, 
iVs  a  good  thing 
for  diet 

to  be  calcium-rich 


The  outstanding  food  for  calcium  is  milk,"  according 
to  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin: 
"Nutrition  — Up  to  Date,  Up  to  You." 


DRINK 
MILK 


TO  GET 

THE  CALCIUM 

YOU  NEED! 


MILK  IS  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  SOURCE  OF  CALCIUM 


JUNE,  1959 


Do  you  think  you  can  depend  on  getting  enough 
calcium  from  other  foods  you  eat  regularly? 
This  is  wliat  you'd  have  to  eat  of  any  of  these 
commonly  used,  nutritious  foods  to  get  the  amount 
of  lah  ium  in  one  quart  of  milk:  23  lbs.  boneless  beef, 
88  baked  potatoes,  1 1  heads  lettuce,  6  lbs.  green  beans, 
15  lbs.  all-purpose  flour,  44  eggs,  30  cups  carrots. 

Adults  need  milk,  too.  "Our  ability  to  absorb  calcium 
decreases  after  middle  age,  and  our  milk  intake  should 
increase,  since  our  requirements  then  resemble 
those  of  children.  One  thousand  (1,000)  milligrams 
or  more  of  calcium  daily,  taken  largely  from  milk, 
seem  highly  desirable  for  the  elderly  adult." 

Source:  Dr.  Genevieve  Stearns,  " Human  Hei/iiiremenl  of 
Calcium,  Phosphorus  artel  Magnesium,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  February  18,  1950,  vol.  42,  p.  478 ff. 

Authorities  recommend  the  following  daily  con- 
sumption of  milk.  This  assures  sufficient  calcium. 

Adults  20  years  of  age  and  over  3  glasses  daily 

Teen-agers  13  to  19  years  of  age  4  glasses  daily 

(".hildrcn  up  to  12  years  of  age  3  glasses  daily 

Kx|)cctanl  mothers  4  glasses  daily 

Nursing  mothers  6  glasses  daily 


SAVE  THESE  CAPSl 

The  easy-to-tear-off  caps  s 
from  any  Canco  cartons  ! 
make  you  eligible  i 
for  wonderful  ^ 
money-saving  offers.  ^ 


Conco  i%  the  trademork  of 
American  Can  Company 


GET  VALUABLE  PREMIUMS 
AT  GREAT  MONEY  SAVINGS 

The  attached  postage-paid  card  will  bring  you,  free, 
a  broadcloth  draw  string  cap-saver  bag  to  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  save  caps  from  Canco  cartons — a  16-page, 
full-color  brochure  describing  money-saving  premiums 
for  parents,  children  and  home— also  important 
calcium-railk-health  information,  plus  a  special  chart 
to  help  you  make  sure  your  family  is  not  calcium 
starved — and  swatches  of  material  used  for  Dacron® 
and  Pima  cotton  blouse  offered  as  a  premium. 

Your  friends  and  neighbors  can  receive,  free,  the  cap- 
saver  bag.  the  illustrated  brochure,  etc.,  by  writing  to: 
CANCO,  Dept.  B,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Chicago  90,  III. 

Among  the  products  that  come  in  Canco  cartons: 
milk,  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  chocolate  milk,  cream, 
half  and  half,  fruit  juices,  etc.  Canco  cartons  are 
convenient,  safe  and  sanitary.  In  addition  to  their 
"flip,  it's  open  . . .  snap,  it's  closed"  cap,  they  are  easy 
to  handle,  save  refrigerator  space,  and  are  completely 
disposable. 

Canco  cartons  used  by  the  nation's  very  best  dairies 
and  the  finest  packers  of  fruit  juices  are  made  by 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


ANY  NAME 

YOU  CHOOSE 


PERSONALIZED 

TERRY  APRON 


$ 

only 


I 


and  4  caps  from  Canco  cartons  with  cap- 
saver  certificate  order-form  below 

After  introductory  period,  when  reordering  without 
certificate  order-form,  please  send  §1  and  16  caps. 


COMPARE  with  those  at  $2  and  more. 

Kitchen  time  is  carefree  time  when  you  have  this  pretty, 
personalized,  terry  cloth  apron.  Super-absorbent.  Color- 
fast.  Quick  drying.  Lint  free.  Never  needs  ironing. 

TWO   MATCHING  DISHTOWELS 

For  an  additional  dollar  and  four  more  Canco  caps,  you 
can  receive  two  matching  dishtowels  personalized  with 
the  same  name  as  on  the  apron. 

Please  allow  about  four  tveeks  for  delivery. 
Canco  pays  postage  on  all  items  sent  you. 


CERTIFICATE 


ORDER-FORM 


INTRODUCTORY 

CANCO,  Dept.  B,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 

NAME  (Please  print  first  OR  last  name-limit  12  letters) 


Enclosed  are  $1  and 
4  Canco  carton  caps 
for  each  terry  apron 
and  or  $1  and  4 
Canco  carton  cops 
for  each  two  terry 
dishtowels. 


Send  to:- 
Address- 
City  


NAME  ON  APRON 
(print  below) 

check  if  you  also  are 
ordering  pair  of  dishtowels 
(same  name  as  on  apron) 

(Pleose  Print) 


-Zone- 


-State- 


(Cash,  check  or  money  order,  no  stamps.  If  over  $2,  please  send  check  or  money 
order.  Make  payable  to  "Canco.") 

Canco  pays  postage  on  items  sent  yoo.  Offer  good  in  U.  S.  A.,  its  territories  and  possessions. 
Proof  of  purchase  may  be  omitted  where  prohibited,  toxed  or  otherwise  restricted  by  state  or 
local  lows  or  regulations.  Orders  arc  subject  to  acceptance  by  Americon  Con  Company. 
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head  grooms,  cooks  and  gardeners.  Then  she 
must  make  inspection. 

It  took  two  hours  to  inspect  Snape  Hall. 
Rooms  and  gallery,  floor  after  floor,  kitchen, 
buttery,  pantry,  breweries,  stables.  Finally, 
atop  the  old  battlements,  high  on  the  parapets, 
where  one  could  look  one  way  across  spread- 
ing parklands,  high  where  the  wind  blew  un- 
fettered across  the  Yorkshire  hills  and  valleys, 
she  and  Lord  Latimer  were  alone. 

"I  want  you  to  love  this  as  much  as  I  do," 
he  said. 

"As  much  as  I  loved  Kendal,"  she  amended. 
"I  shall,  my  lord." 


"I  come  up  here  every  morn,"  he  said,  "'to 
walk  back  and  forth,  no  matter  the  weather.  I 
remind  myself  of  my  heritage,  and  what  I 
owe  it." 

She  squeezed  his  hand.  Sometimes  he  was  so 
very  sober.  "Smile,"  she  said  gaily. 

They  had  supper  by  themselves.  At  eight. 
Lord  Latimer  excused  himself  and  went  to  his 
own  closet.  By  the  time  he  returned,  in  his 
dressing  gown,  Katryn  had  said  good  night  to 
Meg  and  Lucy,  and  was  in  bed. 

In  the  darkness.  Lord  Latimer's  possession 
of  his  wife  was  quick  and  passionate,  and 
after  he  slept,  at  her  side,  she  wondered 
briefly  on  the  difference  between  the  desires 


The  Opposite  Sex 
and  Perspiration 


Q.  Do  you  know  there  are  two 
kinds  of  perspiration? 

A.  It's  true!  One  is  "physital." 
caused  by  work  or  exertion;  the 
other  is  "nervous,"  stimuiateii  by 
etnotion.  It's  the  kind  that  corncs 
in  those  moments  when  you  are 
tense  or  emotionally  excited. 


Q.  Which   perspiration  is 
worst  offender? 


the 


A.  The  "emotion.!!  "  kind.  Doc- 
tors say  it's  the  big  offender  in 
uniierarm  stains  and  odor.  This 
perspiration  comes  from  bigger, 
more  powerlul  glands  — and  it 
causes  the  most  oflensive  odor. 


Q.  How  can  you  overcome  this 
"emotional"  perspiration? 

A.  Science  says  a  deodorant  needs 
a  special  ingredient  specifically 
formulated  to  overcome  this 
emotional  perspiration  without 
irritation.  And  now  it's  here . . . 
exclusive  Perstop*.  So  effective, 
yet  so  gentle. 


Q.  Why  is  arrio  cream  America's 
most  effective  deodorant? 

A.  Because  of  Perstop*,  the  most 
remarkable  anti-perspirant  ever 
developed,  ARRiD  CREAM  Deo- 
dorant safely  stops  perspiration 
stains  and  odor  without  irrita- 
tion to  normal  skin.  Saves  your 
pretty  dresses  from  "Dress  Rot." 


Why  be  only  Half  Safe  ? 
use  Arrid  to  be  sure .' 


It's  more  effective  than  any  cream,  twice  as 
effective  as  any  roll-on  or  spray  tested!  Used 
daily,  new  antiseptic  ARRlD  with  Perstop*  actually 
stops  underarm  dress  stains,  stops  "Dress  Rot"  stops 
perspiration  odor  completely  for  24  hours.  Get 
ARRID  CREAM  Deodorant  today. 

*C«rt«r  Products  trademark  for  sulfonated  tu-drocart>on  surfactants 


and  pleasures  of  men  and  those  of  women.  Bur 
I  love  him  very  much,  she  thought,  and  I  am 
sure  he  loves  me.  Soon  she  slept  too. 

Katryn  hardly  had  time  to  learn  to  find  her 
way  about  Snape  Hall  before  it  was  time  to 
prepare  for  London.  Lord  Latimer  had  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  and  took  his  duties  very  seri- 
ously. 

They  set  forth  with  a  train  of  fifty.  How  dif- 
ferent was  it  last  time  I  traveled  down  this  great 
road,  she  thought.  Now  bundled  in  furs,  with 
gloves  of  Spanish  leather,  and  an  attentive  hus- 
band at  my  side,  to  say  nought  of  all  these  serv- 
ing people.  How  very,  very  different.'  Only 
Lucy  drooped;  going  forward  to  marriage, 
she  was  full  of  misgivings,  and  Katryn  had  her 
hands  full  with  her.  .At  night  when  she  and 
Lucy  were  alone,  she  would  try  to  reassure 
her.  ".After  all,"  she  said,  "I  promise  you,  if 
you  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  him.  you  don't 
need  to  wed!" 

"I  only  wish  to  be  at  Snape  Hall,"  said 
Lucy. 

Poor,  poor  thing,  Katryn  thought.  "Mar- 
riage is  not  as  bad  as  that,  Lucy,"  she  said. 
"Why  fret  about  it?  It  won't  hapijen  for 
more  than  a  month,  and  why  not  enjoy 
\shat  you  have  now?  Tomorrow  we'll  be  in 
London !" 

Katryn  fell  in  love  with  London,  and  it  was 
the  third  love  of  her  life.  She  lo\ed  it  with 
pride,  because  she  was  English,  because  she 
was  young,  because  its  streets  and  its  popu- 
lace were  full  prviof  of  the  excitement  of  liN  ing. 
She  loved  the  shops.  All  the  wonderful  things 
that  money  could  buy  were  spread  before  one's 
eyes. 

London  had  coronations;  she  saw  Nan 
Boleyn's.  London  had  innumerable  proces- 
sions, from  wakes  to  weddings.  London  had 
endless  taverns,  and  cookshops;  London  had 
bear  gardens,  puppet  show  s,  all  manner  of  en- 
tertainments, even  plays,  and  if  one  went  to 
St.  Paul's  to  say  a  prayer,  in  the  middle  aisle 
you  could  buy  the  latest  book,  or  see  your 
lawyer,  or  even  meet  your  lover  on  the  sly, 
behind  one  of  the  arches. 

The  progress  of  Katryn's  love  affair  with 
her  city  of  London  was  slow.  First  she  came 
to  know'  her  own  house,  on  the  Charterhouse, 
and  its  walled  gardens.  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  meant  staying  close  to  home.  The 
weather  that  winter  was  bitter,  and  one  could 
actually  walk  across  the  Thames.  Lucy  was 
wed  in  F-cbruary.  the  ninth  of  the  month,  the 
very  day  that  Nan  Boleyn  electrified  the  whole 
gallery  at  Whitehall  by  a  little  speech  to  one 
of  her  friends.  Nan  had  come  bursting  out  of 
her  chamber.  "Oh,  Master  Wyatt."  she  had 
called  out.  catching  sight  of  Wyatt  as  he  stood 
talking  to  Ned  Seymour.  "Do  you  know  that 
for  the  past  three  days  I  have  had  a  mad  de- 
sire for  an  apple?  And  do  you  know  His  Grace 
thinks  I  am  with  child?  But  I  am  not!  I  am 
not!" 

This  speech  of  Nan's  flew  about  the  town. 
At  Lucy's  wedding  two  hours  later,  that  was 
all  that  people  could  discuss.  "Damn  Nan 
Boleyn."  Katryn  said  fretfully,  for  instead  of 
squiring  the  ladies,  and  acting  like  gentlemen 
at  a  wedding,  the  men  were  all  gathered  in 
knots  and  bunches  talking  of  what  it  meant  to 
the  realm.  If  Nan  were  pregnant,  then  Henry 
might  marry  her;  indeed,  he  may  already  have 
married  her,  and  it  meant  to  good  Catholics 
that  the  break  with  Rome  was  indeed  fact.  To 
politicians,  it  meant  they  would  have  to  get 
along  with  Nan  or  heads  might  fall. 

"Vindictive  little  whore."  one  man  said,  as 
Katryn  passed  close.  /  don't  care  what  she  is, 
she's  spoiling  my  wedding  party  for  Lucy, 
Katryn  thought.  Looking  about  for  her  hus- 
band, her  eyes  met  those  of  Tom  Seymour; 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  them,  and  he  asked, 
low,  proffering  her  a  cup  of  wine,  "What  do 
you  think  about  it,  my  lady?" 

"I  think  she  worked  a  long  time  to  get  her 
man,"  Katryn  said.  "So  maybe  she  deserves 
him!" 

He  smiled,  and  she  did  too.  "You  are  sur- 
prised to  see  me?"  he  asked. 

Katryn  wet  her  lips.  "Aye."  she  blurted. 

"I  came  because  Sir  Robert  expects  me  to 
come.  He  is  a  close  friend  of  Ned's,  and  there- 
fore I  owe  him  this  courtesy." 


"I  see,"  she  mumbled  inadequately.  Why 
am  J  so  tongue-tied?  she  wondered  wildly.  / 
don't  like  him,  I  can't  endure  him.  But  now,  the 
first  unsettling  encounter  behind  her,  she 
found  she  could  talk  more  naturally.  "I  don't 
think  she's  a  whore,"  she  said,  going  over  in 
her  mind  the  six  years  Nan  Boleyn  had  kept 
Henry  at  bay ;  and  with  a  man  like  Henry,  that 
was  certainly  an  accomplishment. 

"I  don't  think  she  is  either,"  Tom  Seymour 
said.  "They  call  her  that  because  they  mislike 
her  so  intensely,  and  feel  she  has  taken  His 
Grace  away  from  his  true  wife." 

"Who  still  lives,"  Katryn  said.  "How  can  he 
wed  wi'  Nan?" 

Tom  Seymour  said,  "Old  Warham,  the 
archbishop,  has  just  died.  His  Grace  has  ap- 
pointed Cranmer.  .As  soon  as  Cranmer's  ap- 
pointment has  been  blessed  by  Rome,  which 
will  be  any  day  now,  Cranmer  can  declare 
Henry's  former  marriage  invalid,  and  His 
Grace  will  be  free  to  wed  where  he  pleases, 
and  still  under  the  legal  guise  of  a  sanction 
from  Rome." 

Katryn  puzzled  over  the  words.  "And  is 
that  all  that  will  happen?" 

He  smiled  and  took  her  hand.  "Never  dis- 
cuss politics,  except  with  me.  wench."  he  said. 
"And  I  mean  it.  There  is  trouble  brew  ing." 

She  said,  "Which  side  are  you  on?"  She 
knew  Lord  Latimer  was  set  against  the  black- 
eyed  Nan. 

"I  take  no  sides,"  he  said,  "because  I  find 
myself  thinking  differently  from  any  of  them 
here."  He  set  his  wine  cup  down,  and  rested 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  jeweled  dagger.  "I 
must  say  good-by,  KatO'n,"  he  said,  and  she 
watched  him  walk  away. 
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MA.\Y  REFUGEES 
STILL  AWAIT 

HOSPTTALITY 

Since  World  War  II  churches  co- 
operating with  Church  World  Service 
have  settled  over  105,000  refugees.  This 
imposing  figure  could  not  have  been  at- 
tained if  American  churchmen  had  been 
less  conscientious  or  C.W.S.  less  perse- 
vering. Refugees,  however,  are  still  com- 
ing into  the  U.S.  at  the  rate  of  about  600 
per  month.  Most  are  Dutch  nationals 
from  Indonesia  and  Hungarians  from 
Austria.  On  the  rolls  of  C.W.S.  are 
thousands  more  awaiting  entry.  Spon- 
sorships are  still  needed  for  these  and  for 
others  yet  to  become  eligible  under 
American  laws.  C.W.S.  is  also  seeking 
good  adoptive  homes  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  orphans  and  is  requesting 
church  people  to  urge  congressmen  to 
extend  beyond  its  June,  1959,  expiration 
date  legislation  permitting  orphans  to 
enter  this  country.  Recognizing  the  ur- 
gency of  these  continuing  needs,  the 
United  Nations  has  sought  to  give  im- 
petus to  refugee  programs  by  declaring 
the  year  beginning  in  mid- 1 959  World 
Refugee  Year.  In  short,  the  world- 
refugee  problem  remains  a  problem  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Nor  is  it  likely  to 
abate  as  long  as  the  political  and  social 
turbulence  of  today's  world  continues. 
Concerned  Americans  will  support  the 
aims  of  the  World  Refugee  Year  and  will 
earnestly  try  to  help  C.W.S.  carry  its 
humanitarian  responsibilities.  Now  that 
the  fears  of  those  congressmen  and  other 
citizens  who  opposed  American  hospi- , 
tality  to  refugees  have  proved  to  be 
without  foundation,  we  can  work  with 
greater  zeal  and  confidence  to  meet 
our  obligations  as  fortunate  members  of 
the  human  family. 

The  Christian  Century 


Whose  hand  is  that 


in  your  purse? 

If  you  saw  a  stranger's  hand  dipping  into  your 
bag,  you'd  probably  let  out  a  scream  that  would 
be  heard  halfway  across  town. 

But  that's  just  about  what  is  happening  today 
—without  your  knowledge!  Certain  lobbyists  and 
pressure  groups  are  trying  to  have  extra  taxes  col- 
lected from  your  family— to  put  the  federal  gov- 
ernment farther  into  the  electric  business. 

Already,  this  so-called  "public  power"  has  cost 
Americans  $5,500,000,000.  And  its  lobbyists  are 
after  you  for  at  least  $10,000,000,000  more. 

But  it's  all  so  unnecessary!  Because  the  inde- 
pendent electric  light  and  power  companies  are 
ready  and  able  to  provide  all  the  electricity  people 
will  need— without  depending  on  your  tax  money ! 

The  costly  "public  power"  grab  goes  on  be- 
cause most  people  don't  know  about  it.  So  the 
best  way  to  keep  "public  power's"  hand  out  of 
your  purse  is  to  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors 
what's  going  on.  When  enough  people  understand, 
you  can  be  sure  they'll  call  a  halt  to  this  waste  of 
everybody's  money ! 


WHEN  "PUBLIC  POWER"  WINS-YOU  LOSE! 

Every  time  another  federal  "public  poiver"  project  goes 
through  Congress,  you  are  taxed  to  pay  the  bill! 

AMERICA'S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

Company  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 
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This  is  a  CHEF  BOY-AR-DEE^  Spaghetti  Dinner 


It  comes  complete  in  this  box. 
Nothing  else  to  buy. 


Also  available 
in  Canada. 


You  get  a  complete  spaghetti  sauce, 
meat  or  mushroom. 
\bu  get  tender,  quick -cooking 
spaghetti.  And  tangy  grated 
cheese,  a  real  Italian  blend. 


You  get  all  this  and  rich,  hearty 
Italian  flavor,  too,  for  Just  about  15*^  a 
serving.  Why  buy  anything  else? 
Enjoy  complete  Italian -style 
CHEF  BOY-AR-DEE  Spaghetti  Dinners. 
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What  Tom  Seymour  told  her  would  happen 
did  happen.  The  coronation  of  Nan  Boleyn 
was  thrilling  to  Katryn.  She  watched  ladies 
and  lords,  bands  of  children  dressed  as  sprites 
or  nymphs,  fountains  flowing  wine,  music 
playing,  and  the  excitement  of  seeing  the 
whole  city  of  London  on  its  streets. 

Katryn  thought  it  was  wonderful.  Lord 
Latimer  grimly  noted  the  number  of  heads 
which  stayed  covered,  as  the  critical  eye  of  the 
populace  fell  on'  their  new  queen.  Handsome 
she  might  be,  popular  she  would  never  be- 
that  was  plain.  At  the  town  cross,  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a  bag  of  gold  from  the  city,  one 
thousand  crowns.  She  kept  it!  And  the  city 
was  stunned. 

"Greedy  whore,"  they  said. 

Katryn  was  thoughtful.  Her  mind,  like  a 
sponge,  was  taking  in  a  great  many  odds  and 
ends  these  days.  She  was  learning  there  were 
people  to  know  and  people  to  fight  shy  of; 
people  who  were  important,  people  who  were 
not. 

She  was  having  her  portrait  painted  by 
Holbein,  who  was  at  the  time  resident  in  Chel- 
sea, with  Sir  Thomas  More.  Sitting  here  for 
the  great  artist,  she  would  each  day  greet  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  so  kind,  and  gentle,  and 
good.  Also  he  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
realm,  and  Katryn  felt  very  proud  when  she 
entered  his  house.  On 
a  spring  day  she  met  Sir 
Thomas  walking  to  and 
fro  in  his  garden,  and 
she  was  amazed  to  see 
he  wore  his  priest's 
robes. 

"Why,  thou'rt  not 
wearing  thy  high  robes 
of  office,"  she  exclaimed. 

Sir  Thomas  smiled. 
"I  shall  always  remem- 
ber thee  in  thy  green 
dress,"  he  said.  "And  as 
for  my  dress,  what  is 
higher  office,  my  dear, 
than  these  robes  of  my 
priesthood?" 

Katryn  bit  her  lip.  He 
meant  more  than  he 
had  said.  "Trouble,  bad 
trouble  is  brewing," 
Tom  Seymour  had  said. 
A  shaft  of  fear  shot 
through  her.  Had  Sir 
Thomas  resigned  the 
Lord  Chancellorship,  because  he  could  not 
sanction  the  king  as  head  of  the  new  English 
church?  That  was  what  Henry  was  founding. 
A  new  Church  of  England.  "Sir  Thomas,"  she 
whispered,  "hast  thou  resigned?" 

"Aye,  my  dear,"  he  said. 

She  knew  he  was  going  to  bless  her.  She 
knelt,  there  in  the  garden.  The  crocuses  were 
about  her  feet,  the  sun  lay  shining  about  Sir 
Thomas'  head.  Katryn  kissed  his  hand.  Would 
the  king  let  him  step  out*bf  political  life,  when 
it  was  a  rebuff  to  the  king  himself?  Would  she 
ever  see  Sir  Thomas  again?  She  went  home  to 
tell  Lord  Latimer  what  she  had  learned. 

"It  is  time  to  leave  the  city,"  Lord  Latimer 
said.  He  was  deeply  disturbed  by  her  news. 

But  Katr>'n  didn't  want  to  leave  London. 
Now  in  the  spring,  with  the  trees  budding, 
and  green  peeping  over  garden  walls,  and  the 
softness  of  the  night  air,  she  wanted  to  stay. 
Besides  that,  Anne  was  staying  with  her,  and 
her  baby  was  due  any  day.  Lucy  was  back 
with  them,  for  her  husband  had  gone  to 
France  on  a  mission  with  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour. And  Kate  Willoughby,  who  had  wed 
with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  came  every  day  to 
see  Anne.  Not  only  did  Katryn  like  her  much, 
but  she  felt  it  was  thrilling  to  have  a  duchess 
calling  each  day. 

That  meant  nothing  to  Lord  Latimer,  but 
he  did  agree  to  stay  in  London  until  Anne's 
baby  was  bom.  Anne  was  in  attendance  to 
Nan  Boleyn.  Will  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  they  had  small  quarters  and 
no  proper  house  in  London.  Katryn  fixed  up 
a  big  bedroom  for  Anne,  and  there  she  rested 
and  waited  for  the  birth  of  her  baby. 

"Also,  mayhap  'twould  be  best  for  me  to 
stay  a  bit  to  see  which  way  this  wind  is  blow- 
ing," Lord  Latimer  said. 


YOUNG  LOVE 

By  MARY  CARTER 

There  was  a  happy  secret  in  her 
eyes. 

Her  nioiitli  was  .soft  with  love; 
The  H^hts  and  shadow.s  of  her 
feeling 

Like  hummingbirds  darting  and 
reeling 

Siicke<!  «leep  the  sweetness  of  her 
dreums 

Intoxieating  and  revealing. 


Katryn  said,  "If  you  would  only  push  your 
self  forward,  my  lord,  you  could  be  a  duke 
too!" 

He  smiled.  w 

"You  could!"  she  said.  "If  you  would  not 
set  yourself  against  the  new  church!  Why 
there  are  lots  of  dukes  in  your  family!" 

"Katryn,"  he  said  coldly,  "I  have  no  inten 
tion  of  condoning  what  I  feel  wrong!" 

Now  for  the  first  time  dismay  shook  her, 

and  some  fear.  "But  you  would  not  "  She 

broke  off. 

Set  myself  openly  against  it?"  he  asked 
"I  shall  act,  Katryn,  according  to  my  own 
lights,  and  my  own  conscience.  I  don't  believe 
in  divorcement  from  Rome." 

"Why  not?"  she  said  angrily.  "Why  should 
we  bow  to  the  Pope?  He  only  does  what  the 
king  of  Spain  tells  him  to!" 

"I've  heard  that  argument  many  times,"  he 
said  wearily. 

"And  what's  wrong  with  it?"  she  asked 
"Why  should  the  king  of  Spain  be  permitted 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  king  of  England 
may  have  annulment  of  his  marriage?  We 
need  an  heir  to  the  realm!" 

"We  have  an  heir.  The  little  Princess  Mary 
who  now,  God  forgive  her  father,  has  been 
declared  illegitimate." 
"If  the  Pope  had  granted  a  divorce,  she 
wouldn't  have  had  to 
be  illegitimate,"  she 
said.  "Why  can't  you  be 
practical?" 

"I  find  it  difficult," 
he  said,  "to  be  prac 
tical,  as  you  put  it,  in 
matters  spiritual." 

"You  don't  under- 
stand," she  said. 

"I  do  understand,  per- 
fect," he  said.  "Only  I 
cannot  be  expedient  in 
matters  of  religion." 

"Expedient  or  not," 
she  cried,  "you  are  too 
weak  to  fight  the  king 
of  England!  You  are 
not  able;  you  are  not 
equipped!" 

His  face  was  somber, 
His  gray  eyes  darkened. 
"Ah,  Katryn,"  he  said, 
"you  have  struck  deeper 
than  you  know.  What 
you  say  is  true.  And 
what  you  imply  is  truer.  I  am  not  the  man  for 
you." 

"Oh,  how  you  talk,"  she  said  impatiently. 
"What  have  I  got  to  do  with  it?"  She  studied 
his  face.  "If  I  were  you,"  she  said,  "I'd  go  to 
court."  Visions  floated  through  her  mind, 
even  of  that  dukedom. 

"We  shan't  discuss  this  further,"  he  said. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  door.  "Good  night." 
She  had  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  he 
kissed  her  gently,  tenderly — oddly,  too,  she 
thought. 

What  is  the  matter  with  him?  Can't  we 
argufy  a  little  ?  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  battle,  she  thought.  He's  so  gentle,  he 
doesn't  like  to  quarrel  or  fight.  She  sighed.  Oh, 
well,  I'll  go  and  talk  to  Anne. 

But  they  had  no  more  quarrels.  The  sum- 
mer was  idyllic.  Anne's  baby  was  bom  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  April,  with  Mrs.  Nell  attend- 
ing her,  and  so  in  the  middle  of  May  they  all 
started  north.  Will  Herbert  gave  his  permis- 
sion for  Anne  to  come  to  Snape  Hall  for  the 
summer.  Lucy  came,  too,  and  when  all  had 
been  packed  the  long  train  set  forth  for  York- 
shire. 

Katryn  was  proud  of  Snape  Hall.  Anne 
thought  it  grand  and  beautiful.  Lord  Latimer 
was  very  busy,  what  with  the  care  of  his  vast 
estates,  and  the  journeys  he  made  to  various 
country  estates  to  talk  with  their  owners. 

When  he  was  away,  Katryn  would  ride  over 
to  her  new  manors  and  watch  the  enclosures 
go  up.  She  saved  money,  and  bought  more 
sheep,  and  supervised  the  care  of  the  flocks 
she  had  brought  from  Kendal.  But  when  Au- 
gust came,  she  found  she  was  more  than  anx- 
ious to  get  back  to  London. 

So  was  Anne.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August 
Will  wrote  that  Nan  Boleyn  had  taken  to  her 
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Of  course  you  want  a  shining  pan 
to  cook  your  family's  food  in ! 


You  protect  your  family's 
health  when  you  cook  in 
a  shining  clean  pan 


The  shine  is  the  sign  its  really  clean  I 


have  special  soap  wifh 

JcU/eleH?  Polish  right 
in  every  pad ! 


There's  not  a  spot  on  a  Brillo-bright 
pot!  These  tighter  knit  pads  lift  off 
sticky  scorch.  And  they're  filled  with 
exclusive  polishing  soap  to  put  back 
"like  new"  shine— proof  your  pans  are 
really  clean.  Results  guaranteed!  You 
get  a  new  utensil  free  if  Brillo  fails  to 
clean !  Brillo  Soap  Pads  (red  box)  soap- 
filled  metal  fiber  pads.  Brillo  Cleanser 
(green  box)  pads  plus  cake  of  soap. 


THRIFTIER! 
5, 12  and  20  pad  boxes! 

Brillo  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Speed  up  more  clean-up  jobs  with  Brillo! 


Whitewalls      Glass  Ovenware 


Barbecue  Grills 
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State  chamber  at  Greenwich,  to  await  the 
birth  of  her  child,  and  that  Anne  had  best 
return.  Since  this  event  had  great  political 
implications,  Lord  Latimer  packed  up  his 
whole  family,  and  Katryn  and  her  entourage 
arrived  in  London  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

On  the  night  of  the  seventh.  Anne  was  at 
Greenwich,  and  Will  Herbert,  in  the  company 
of  Sir  George  Blagge,  was  watching  the  pages 
make  up  the  king's  bed.  They  plumped  up 
straw  mattresses,  feeling  for  a  concealed  wea- 
pon, and  then  laid  the  feather  bed  upon  the 
mattresses.  After  that  came  the  tine  linen. 
Meantime,  in  the  queen's  antechamber  the 


king  himself  paced  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth. 

The  fire  hissed  and  sparked  and  Will  turned 
to  look  at  it  when  a  page  came  scurrying  in. 
"The  Lady  Herbert  wishes  you.  sir."  he  said. 

Anne  stood  outside  the  door,  and  as  soon 
as  Will  saw  his  wife  he  knew  what  was  the 
matter. 

"The  queen  is  delivered?"  he  whispered. 

Anne  nodded.  "The  child  is  a  wench.  They 
are  afraid  to  tell  him.  They  sent  me  for  you. 
The  queen  is  mad  with  grief  and  cries.  She  is 
afeared!" 

"Ah,"  said  Will.  Then.  "Take  me  the  way 
you  came." 


Anne  breathed,  "Thou'lt  tell  him.  Will?" 
"Aye,"  he  said.  "Someone  must,  Anne." 

Henry  still  paced.  The  room  was  silent.  He 
heard  no  longer  the  sound  of  women's  voices 
in  the  chambers  beyond;  he  heard  no  shrill 
orders,  no  shriek  of  pain.  He  looked  toward 
the  inner  door  with  sudden  fury  when  it 
opened,  and  he  had  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  nurses  and  a  violet-gowned  girl.  Then 
William  Herbert  came  in  at  the  other  door 
and  dropped  on  one  knee.  The  king  raised 
him  up. 

Will  said,  "The  queen  is  delivered.  Your 
Grace.  Of  a  fine  healthy  daughter." 


Henry  raised  one  clenched  fist.  A  word 
burst  from  him  like  the  thunder  of  destruc- 
tion. This  could  not  happen  to  him!  "I?"  he 
bellowed.  "I  have  a  daughter!  I  wanted  a  son!" 

The  veins  swelled  in  his  thick  neck.  The 
other  courtiers  stood  quiet,  mo\ing  almost 
not  a  muscle.  But  gradually  the  red  anger  left 
Henry's  face,  and  he  turned  and  strode  to- 
ward his  wife's  chamber,  brushing  aside  the 
nurses.  Henry  went  to  the  side  of  the  big  bed 
where  his  wife  lay  back  on  the  pillows,  her 
face  averted,  her  black  hair  spilling  across  the 
pillowcases. 

"I  suffer  more  now  than  I  did  during  my 
labor,  my  lord."  she  said.  She  caught  her  lip 
in  her  teeth,  and  Henry  saw  a  drop  of  blood 
catch  on  the  white  teeth. 

"Do  not,  sweetheart,"  he  said  fiercely,  and 
gathered  her  against  him.  She  gave  a  little 
moan  of  both  relief  and  pain.  He  released  her 
and  laid  her  back  against  the  pillows. 

Nan  Boleyn  was  like  a  fighter  defeated.  The 
sparkling  black  eyes  were  dull  with  pain  and 
fear  and  failure.  "1  wished  for  a  son  more  than 
thee,  my  lord,"  she  said.  "I  had  prayed  end- 
lessly to  the  Virgin,  and  the  child  is  bom  on 
her  day!  A  girl!  What  bitter  jest."  Nan's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  began  to  cry. 

Henry  said,  "Sweetheart,  sweetheart,  I  shall 
never  desert  thee!" 

Anne  drew  back;  she  heard  no  more.  She 
and  Jane  Seymour  stood  silent  in  the  shadows, 
and  Anne  later  reported  to  Katryn  all  that  she 
had  heard  and  that  had  happened. 

Later  in  the  month  the  court  returned  to 
London,  to  Whitehall.  Anne  had  left  her 
baby  son  with  Katryn,  and  she  came  to 
Katryn's  house  for  a  week,  bringing  with  her 
Jane  Seymour.  It  was  during  this  fall  that 
Katryn  came  to  know  Jane  Seymour  well. 
Lord  Latimer  neither  approved  nor  disap- 
proved, but  said  nothing. 

"The  state  of  the  whole  court  is  odd," 
Katryn  reported  to  Lord  Latimer.  "The  women 
say,  Lucy  too,  that  all  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  with 
aberrant  gaiety,  as  lightning  in  a  storm.  Jane 
says  the  king  is  moody  to  the  extreme,  and 
ofttimes  Nan  sends  him  into  bellows  of  rage. 
Then  all  is  made  up  again.  But  each  time  they 

quarrel,  or  Nan  teases   "  She  stopped 

then,  for  no  one  knew  what  the  outcome 
would  be.  "Jane  mislikes  Nan  Boleyn.  So  1 
told  her  she  could  come  here  when  it  became 
unendurable  for  her.  For  Nan  has  a  sharp 
tongue." 

"And  that  is  an  extreme  understatement," 
Lord  Latimer  said.  He  was  dressing  to  go  to 
Parliament.  But  he  paused  at  the  door.  "I 
don't  know  whether  Jane  has  seen  fit  to 
divulge  it  to  you,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "but 
rumor  hath  it  Henry  is  interested  in  the  beau- 
teous Jane."  He  doffed  his  cap  and  disap- 
peared. 

"By  God's  most  precious  soul,"  Katryr, 
said  aloud  to  the  empty  room;  she  hadn't 
known  it.  But  Henry  had  two  wives  already. 
And  both  living.  Would  Jane  become  the 

king's  mistress?  Was  Jane  already    "By 

God's  most  precious  soul,"  she  repeated 
aloud.  And  to  think  she  hadn't  even  heard  the 
gossip! 

Jane  came  later  in  the  month,  and  stayed 
two  weeks.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  sewing. 
There  was  something  oddly  disturbing  about 
Jane,  as  though  beneath  that  sweetness  lay  a 
sleepy  strength,  of  body  and  mind,  w  hich  she 
would  call  upon  when  she  needed,  or  wanted 
something  badly  enough.  Sometimes  w  hen  she 
looked  at  Katryn,  Katryn  could  see  the  same 
lazy  determination  that  looked  at  her  out  of 
Tom  Seymour's  eyes. 

Tom  Seymour  was  in  Hungary,  as  an  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  crow  n  of  England. 

"Do  you  worry  about  him?"  she  asked 
Jane. 

Jane  looked  up  in  surprise.  "Acourse  I 
worry,"  she  said. 

"Have  you  heard  from  him?" 

"Nay,"  said  Jane,  "but  His  Grace  has'.  He 
is  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  letters,  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  its  intrigues, 
and  its  preparation  against  the  Turks.  That 
was  the  most  important  bit  of  news." 

"Oh,"  said  Katryn.  Turks?  She  shivered. 
"When  I  think  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  world," 
she  said,  "I  am  certainly  glad  I'm  English." 
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She  took  two  more  stitches,  and  surveyed  her 
handiwork  with  pride;  it  looked  very  good. 

Four  days  later  Tom  Seymour  walked  into 
the  house,  a  little  thinner,  with  the  lines  from 
nose  to  mouth  etched  a  bit  deeper,  and  a  scar 
running  across  the  back  of  one  hand.  Katryn 
watched  him  embrace  Jane.  She  stood  back 
away  so  as  not  to  intrude,  and  only  when  they 
both  turned  to  her  did  she  speak. 

"You'll  stay  to  dine?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  Then  he  said,  "Get  your 
cloak,  Jane ;  I'm  meeting  Ned  in  ten  minutes,  at 
the  Mitre.  We  barely  had  time  for  a  handshake 
last  night." 

"You  arrived  last  night?"  Jane  cried. 

"Aye,  but  I  spent  the  time  closeted  with  His  ~ 
Grace.  I  had  no  time  to  let  you  know.  1 
brought  back  a  manservant  named  John,  but 
he  doesn't  know  his  way  about  the  city." 

"He's  a  Hungarian?"  Katryn  asked  in 
amazement. 

Tom  Seymour  became  aware  of  her  pres- 
ence again.  "I  believe  he  is,  my  lady,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  ever  dined  at  the  Mitre?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  get  your  cloak  too.  You'll  have  the 
finest  bird  pie  in  the  city.  Hurry.  Ned  hates  to 
be  kept  waiting." 

The  cold  tingled  against  Katryn's  skin  and 
pinked  her  cheeks;  the  cold  hastened  her  step 
and  sent  the  blood  racing  through  her  body. 
The  walk  was  short  and  brisk.  When  the  old 
oak  door  of  the  Mitre  opened,  and  the  wind 
blew  and  followed  them  inside,  she  felt  curi- 
ously alive,  and  when  Tom  Seymour  took  her 
arm  she  sent  him  a  dazzling  smile  that  included 
the  landlord  and  the  whole  room.  Ned  Sey- 
mour rose  from  the  end  of  the  long  white- 
clothed  table.  He  waved. 

It  I*  woman  who  saves  what  man 
noeds  If  he  Is  to  remain  man.  alain 

I-— rB»iB— 

Katryn  was  pleasantly  aware  that  all  eyes  in 
the  room  followed  their  progress;  Tom  and 
Jane  Seymour  nodded  and  smiled  at  people; 
flushed,  Katryn  sat  down  in  the  chair  she  was 
given.  She  threw  back  her  cloak  and  surveyed 
the  scene  with  sparkling  eyes,  for  she  had 
never  been  in  one  of  these  famous  eating 
places  before.  Lord  Latimer  did  not  disap- 
prove of  them;  it  was  quite  customary  to  dine 
out,  but  he  preferred  dinner  at  home. 

Tom  Seymour  was  telling  the  landlord  they 
wanted  all  his  favorite  dishes,  the  ones  he 
couldn't  get  abroad.  There  was  a  flagon  of  ale 
set  on  the  table,  and  Jane  poured  it.  Then  the 
three  Seymours  raised  their  mugs,  and  Katryn 
did  likewise.  They  drank  solemnly,  to  being 
together  again.  Jane  sighed.  "Now,"  she  said. 

Tom  Seymour  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"Not  me  first,"  he  said. 

"You've  been  away,"  Jane  reminded. 
Tom  Seymour  picked  up  his  glass.  Then  he 
said,  "All  right.  It  is  a  country  some  three  hun- 
dred years  behind  ours.  It  consists  of  a  ruling 
class  and  serfs.  The  city  is  beautiful,  and  an- 
cient. I  stayed  with  a  noble  family.  There  were 
so  many  servants  I  couldn't  even  begin  to  tell 
you  how  many  there  were.  I  brought  home  a 
dozen  horses;  their  horses  are  magnificent. 
Their  women  are  overestimated."  He  raised 
his  glass  to  Jane  and  Katryn. 

"I  heard  this  morn  that  you  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job,"  Ned  said.  "His  Grace  is  pleased. 
You  will  be  rewarded.  Tom,  probably  with 
land  in  Wales,  or  near  the  Border." 

While  the  bird  pies  were  brought,  the  gravy 
bubbling  through  the  crust,  the  two  men  ate 
and  drank  and  talked,  and  after  a  while 
Katryn  forgot  her  momentary  dislike  of  Ned 
Seymour,  and  forgot  herself.  She  began  to  eat 
too.  The  food  was  wonderful,  the  ale  stronger 
than  any  she  had  ever  had.  But  mostly  she  was 
fascinated  by  their  words. 

It  was  as  though  the  whole  panoply  of  the 
court  and  its  workings  were  spread  before  her. 
Every  few  moments  someone  would  stop  by 
their  end  of  the  table.  Quickly  she  would  be 
presented.  It  was  exciting  to  be  the  center  of 
attention.  And  all  the  while  she  was  trying  to 
listen  to  what  was  being  said  and  laughing  at 


the  way  Tom  Seymour  put  his  forceful  sen- 
tences in  a  language  rich  and  racy  with  slang. 
When  she  looked  about  the  room,  she  was 
aware  that  the  two  men  at  her  table  were  in- 
deed different.  They  looked  different.  //  is  no 
wonder,  she  thought  suddenly,  that  everyone 
comes  over  to  speak  with  them.  And  their  talk 
ranged  into  all  fields. 

Jane  leaned  over  to  Katryn.  "They  are  al- 
ways like  this,"  she  said. 

The  two  men  glanced  at  her.  Ned  was  speak- 
ing about  the  rising  enclosures  and  the  hard- 
ship they  were  working.  His  black  eyes  grew 
angry.  Katryn  felt  impelled  to  intervene. 
"I  enclosed  much  of  Kendal!" 


Ned  threw  her  a  look.  "That's  sheep  coun- 
try." He  dismissed  it.  "The  great  landlords 
are  evading  their  responsibilities!" 

"Half  the  world  evades  its  responsibilities," 
Tom  Seymour  said.  "You  know  that.  You 
may  be  your  brother's  keeper,  Ned,  but  you 
can't  be  his  conscience." 

"Can't  you?"  Ned  asked.  "Mayhap  by  law 
you  can." 

"You'll  cure  nothing,"  said  Tom  Seymour, 
"but  I  grant  you  you  may  do  it  someday."  He 
glanced  at  Katryn.  "Ned  leans  toward  the 
theory  of  predestination." 

Katryn's  eyes  widened.  "You  mean  you  be- 
lieve that  all  we  do  is  foreordained?" 


"Suppose  we  say  that  your  life  is  the  result 
of  your  own  character,  plus  your  sigorous  use 
of  it.  Rather  like  the  parable  of  the  talents  in 
the  Bible."  He  raised  his  mug.  "To  our  future 
Lord  Chancellor."  he  said  to  Ned,  who  shook 
his  head. 

Nonetheless,  his  face  took  on  its  somber, 
thoughtful  expression.  Katryn  was  thrilled. 
It  was  possible  indeed!  Given  a  man  like  Ned 
Seymour,  and  it  was  thrilling  to  think  on  life 
and  what  it  might  not  bring  to  these  three 
people. 

Even  Jane  was  caught  up  in  it,  Katryn  saw, 
for  her  blue  eyes  were  bright,  and  full  of  her 
dreams  and  her  lo\e  for  these  two  brothers  of 
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hers.  She  raised  her  mug  too.  "And  to  our  fu- 
ture Lord  Admiral." 

Katryn  lifted  her  ale,  and  Ned,  in  the 
friendly  manner  he  could  have  which  was  so 
endearing,  said,  "Someday  we  may  remember 
and  look  back  upon  this  meal,  and  wonder. 
For  if  what  we  say  comes  true,  we  will  look 
back  with  nostalgia  at  our  youth.  And  if  it 
does  not,  we  shall  ponder  where  we  went 
astray,  or  what  we  have  lost." 

"One  can  gain  by  one's  losses,"  Jane  said, 
and  Tom  Seymour  threw  her  a  long  look. 
Katryn  knew  he  had  heard  the  gossip,  and  she 
wondered  if  he  would  speak  of  it  now.  But  he 
did  not. 
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Ned  was  rising,  and  saying  he  would  pay 
for  the  dinner,  and  that  they  were  all  his 
guests,  at  which  Tom  rose,  too,  and  thanked 
him,  adding  he  had  an  empty  purse.  He  asked 
Ned  to  see  Jane  home,  and  it  happened 
quickly— the  two  of  them  gone,  and  Katryn 
alone  at  the  table  with  Tom  Seymour. 

She  said  doubtfully,  "I  should  ha'  gone  with 
Jane." 

He  shook  his  head.  He  was  regarding  her. 
"Katryn,  information  comes  to  my  ears  now 
and  then.  What  I  hear,  others  hear.  I  want  you 
to  convey  those  words  to  your  Lord  Latimer. 
And  I  want  you  to  tell  him  they  came  from 
me." 

"You?"  she  echoed. 

"Aye,"  he  said.  "For  this  message,  from 
the  enemy  camp,  he  will  trust.  I  am  not  a 
Cromwell,  nor  have  I  ever  been  associated 
with  him." 

"My  lord  hates  Cromwell!"  she  whispered. 

Her  words  conjured  up  a  picture  of  the 
bullethcaded  minister,  so  adept  in  intrigue, 
now  so  powerful.  He  said  softly,  "Why  does 
he  hate  Cromwell,  Katryn?" 

He  must  know  why,  she  thought.  Yet  she 
answered  quickly,  "He  says— they  say— that 
he  will  destroy  every  one  of  the  monasteries 
and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket!  He  spies  on 
the  old  nobility.  They  say  he  is  Nan  Boleyn's 
spawn  and  creature,  set  to  do  her  evil  work. 
They  say  it  is  a  plot,  of  witches  almost,  with 
Nan  the  chief  witch,  and  Cromwell  her  devil!" 

Tom  Seymour's  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  sea 
he  loved  so  much.  "Do  you  believe  all  that?" 

She  said,  low,  "I  don't  know.  After  listening 
to  you  and  your  brother  " 

He  said,  "1  here  arc  other  forces  beside  Nan, 
.iiul  Cromwell,  for  whom  it  is  well  known  I 
hold  no  love.  Bui  one  cannot  judge  Ihc  Refor- 
nialion  by  Cromwell.  Nor  by  Nan,  although 
she  is  a  deeper  advocate  of  the  new  learning 
llian  her  enemies  give  her  credit  for.  Ah,  well, 
(he  issue  is  much  beclouded  by  the  people  in- 
volved. And  by  the  situation  in  hurope." 

"And  they  say,"  said  Katryn.  remembering 
she  wasn't  finished,  "that  the  Princess  Mary, 
the  king's  lirst-born,  should  be  reinstated." 

"l  et  the  Princess  Mary  return  her  alle- 
giance to  her  father,  instead  of  putting  her 
trust  in  Spain,  her  mother's  country,  and  all 
will  be  well." 

'Htit  her  mother  has  been  so  ill-treated!" 

"She  has  a  father,  loo,"  Tom  Seymour  said 
dryly.  "More  than  that.  Katryn.  she  has  a 
country.  I  ha\e  a  feeling,  from  what  I've  seen, 
that  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  great  struggle 
with  Spain  and  1  dislike  to  see  an  Hnglish  prin- 
cess gise  aid  to,  or  seek  aid  or  comfort  from, 
the  enemy.  I  cannot  talk  longer,  Katryn."  He 
rose  and  she  rose,  too,  he  laying  her  cloak 
around  her  shoulders,  and  she  gathered  it 
tight.  They  stepped  outside,  and  he  took  her 
arm. 

"One  final  word,  Katryn,"  he  said,  "and 
then  we'll  drop  the  subject.  Would  you  like  to 
see  Spanish  helmets  here  in  the  London 
streets?" 

"Nay!"  she  cried  fiercely.  Her  beloved  Lon- 
don in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish ! 

"I  wonder  if  you  realize,"  he  went  on,  "how 
fortunate  you  are.  Women  in  other  countries 
have  not  a  tenth  of  the  freedom  or  respect  that 
women  do  here.  How  did  you  manage  to  get 
Lord  Latimer  to  wed  with  you,  by  the  way? 
Storms  of  tears,  or  did  you  fling  yourself  in 
his  honorable  arms?" 

"Neither."  she  muttered. 

"It  must  have  been  both,  then,"  he  said. 

How  did  he  guess?  she  wondered.  She 
trotted  along  at  his  side,  because  his  steps  were 
very  long.  She  found  herself  thinking  of  the 
night  at  Newhall,  when  he  had  made  love  to 
her.  On  the  steps  of  her  own  house  she  stood 
on  the  first  step,  so  her  eyes  met  his  levelly. 

"Good-by,"  she  said,  "and  thank  you." 

He  looked  straight  at  her  in  the  way  he  had 
of  summing  her  up.  She  wondered  if  he  would 
make  any  kind  of  advance.  If  he  would,  she'd 
repulse  it  quickly.  He  doffed  his  cap.  "Good-by, 
Katryn,"  he  said  cheerfully.  He  reached 
around  her  and  gave  her  a  swift  pat  on  the 
backside.  Then  he  turned  and  walked  away 
before  she  could  even  speak. 

Why,  the  knave,  she  thought,  and  right  here 
in  the  street !  She  flounced  up  the  last  two  steps 
and  banged  the  door  behind  her. 


She  carefully  repeated  Tom  Seymour's 
words  and  warning  to  Lord  Latimer,  who,  to 
her  surprise,  showed  only  vague  interest.  For 
a  moment  she  suspected  him  of  dissimulation. 
"Are  ye  trying  to  fool  me,  my  lord?"  she 
asked. 

"Nay,  indeed  not,  my  dear,"  he  said.  But 
she  wasn't  satisfied,  and  an  odd  disquiet  began 
to  prick  into  her  days. 

The  weather  got  colder,  and  the  children 
caught  bad  colds.  Katryn  resisted  it,  but  Lord 
Latimer  did  not,  and  on  Christmas  Day  it 
seemed  to  Katryn  half  the  household  was 
sick,  with  high  fevers  and  coughs.  Jane  had 
come,  and  she  and  Katryn  spent  Christmas 
Eve  quietly  together.  Jane  asked  Katryn  to 
read  from  the  Bible  story,  and  this  she  did,  with 
the  two  children  huddled  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
listening.  The  night  passed.  Jane  had  talked 
constantly  of  the  king.  The  next  day  Will  Pan- 
came,  and  Katryn  was  glad  to  see  him.  Bess' 
father  had  died  a  month  ago,  and  they  had 
taken  up  residence  in  their  town  house,  and 
Bess  was  the  talk  of  London  with  her  all-night 
banquets  so  soon  after  her  father's  death. 

"Cromwell  has  his  eye  on  the  now  vacant 
earldom  of  Essex.  He  shall  probably  get  it 
too,"  Will  said  moodily,  and  Katryn  saw  he 
was  very  disappointed. 

Jane  was  troubled  and  Katryn  knew  it  was 
about  Henry.  She  said  suddenly,  the  day  be- 
fore New  Year's,  "Katryn,  I  would  like  to 
speak  with  you  after  dinner." 

Katryn  told  her  of  course.  She  was  going 
to  dine  with  her  husband,  for  Lord  Latimer 
had  retreated  to  his  bed  again  with  a  recur- 
rence of  fever.  Absently  Katryn  went  along  to 
his  bedroom,  where  the  servants  had  set  up  a 
small  table  for  her.  Lord  Latimer  was  propped 
up  in  bed,  sipping  some  wine,  and  looking 
thoughtful  and  less  feverish  than  he  had  this 
morning,  when  he  had  awakened.  Katryn 
leaned  over  to  feel  his  forehead,  and  rested 
one  palm  on  the  counterpane.  She  made  an 
exclamation  of  pain,  and  withdrew  her  hand. 
There  was  blood  on  it,  and  she  looked  at  her 
cut  palm  in  dismay. 

Lord  Latimer,  who  rarely  swore,  was  pro- 
voked into  a  mild  oath.  "I'm  so  very  sorry, 
Katryn."  he  cried.  He  picked  up  a  slender 


dagger,  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  folds 
of  the  counterpane.  "I  forgot  it  was  lying 
here!  It  is  my  New  Year's  gift  to  Monsieur 
Chapuys." 

"That  dagger?"  Her  eyes  widened.  "But 
that's  an  odd  gift!  Almost  a  message,  an 
innuendo!" 

His  eyes  evaded  hers.  "Nonsense,  my  dear. 
'Tis  just  a  small  token." 

She  cried,  "  'Tis  just  the  thing  Cromwell 
loves!  He  can  read  treason  into  it!" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Lord  Latimer.  "Sit  down, 
and  shall  we  eat?  My  appetite  has  improved." 

Katryn  couldn't  eat.  But  she  could  not  get 
him  to  admit  the  dagger  was  a  message  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  nor  could  she  prevail 
upon  him  not  to  send  it. 

"You  shall  leave  these  things  to  me,"  he 
said,  "and  attend  to  your  women's  busi- 
ness!" 

"But  "  she  began. 

"I'm  going  to  nap  now,"  he  said  coldly. 
"You  have  duties,  I  believe." 

Katryn  sighed.  "Aye,"  she  said  dispiritedly. 
"Do  go  to  sleep  now,  my  lord." 

His  servant  came  in.  "I  must  be  off,"  she 
said,  and  he  could  hear  the  quick  tap  of  her 
feet  as  she  ascended  the  stairs. 

She  went  slowly  through  the  empty  gallery. 
She  found  Jane  in  the  solar,  with  a  big  fire 
blazing  and  the  curtains  drawn  over  the  win- 
dows and  candles  lighted.  Two  of  Lord  Lati- 
mer's nieces  were  there,  too,  sewing.  They  had 
drawn  their  stools  close  to  the  fire  and  their 
gowns  billowed  about  them.  Jane  was  at  the 
virginal,  playing  a  song  Henry  had  written,  a 
lovely  haunting  tune.  For  a  moment  Katryn 
was  silent.  Jane  played  on,  humming  under 
her  breath.  Suddenly  she  broke  off. 

"I've  asked  Tom  to  come,"  she  said.  "I 
have  to  do  something,  Katryn." 

"Tom?"  asked  Katryn.  Her  hand  went  to 
her  hair,  to  tuck  in  a  curl.  "Do  you  wish  me 
to  stay  whilst  you  talk  with  him?" 

"Aye."  said  Jane.  "I  wish  you  would." 

Katryn  was  vaguely  conscious  of  relief. 
"Of  course."  she  said  primly,  and  sat  down 
behind  her  needlepoint  screen,  on  which  she 
was  working.  Soon  her  hands  were  flashing 
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in  and  out,  as  she  drew  the  wool  through  the 
niesli. 

Jane  played  on,  and  when  Tom  Seymour 
came  in  the  doorway  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
almost  in  one  motion,  as  though  she  rose  to 
greet  a  challenge. 

For  a  moment  he  towered  there  in  the  door- 
way, his  eyes  seeking  Katryn  and  Jane,  flick- 
ing over  the  two  other  girls.  He  was  both 
booted  and  spurred,  and  drops  of  rain  clung 
to  his  thick  hair.  He  came  into  the  room,  and 
the  four  women  grouped  around  him.  Then 
the  group  parted,  and  the  two  girls  betook 
themselves  to  the  doorway,  and  left  the  three 
of  them  alone. 

Tom  Seymour  turned  to  the  fire,  and  spread 
his  hands  to  catch  the  warmth.  Then  slowly 
he  turned  about.  "You  might  as  well  both  sit," 
he  said. 

Katryn  sat  down  obediently  on  one  of  the 
stools;  Jane  took  the  other.  Tom  Seymour 
dragged  over  Lord  Latimer's  carved  chair  by 
the  lire.  "Now,"  he  said.  "Speak  on." 

In  the  silence,  Jane's  voice  came  forlorn.  "I 
don't  know  how  to  begin,"  she  said. 

"You  remind  mc  of  the  time  you  were  eight 
years  old  and  threw  the  tankard  at  Ned.  And 
hit  him  too."  Tom  Seymour  smiled  slightly. 

This  reminder  had  an  effect  on  Jane,  and 
she  brought  out  the  next  sentence  in  a  rush. 
"The  king  is  making  mc  a  New  Year's  present, 
a  present  of  a  bag  of  gold!"  Her  blue  eyes 
grew  very  wide  as  they  fastened  on  Tom 
Seymour  to  see  his  expression. 

He  said,  "Well,  is  that  all  you  have  to  say, 
Jane?" 

Jane  stammered.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

He  leaned  forward  a  bit.  "I  mean  this.  The 
truth.  Have  you  accepted  it  or  have  you  given 
His  Grace  any  reason  to  think  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted ?" 

Jane  shifted  on  her  stool.  "I  don't  think 
so." 

He  said  irritably,  "What  kind  of  answer  is 
that?  Have  you  accepted  it?" 

"Nay,"  she  said.  '"But  I  haven't  got  it  yet." 

"God  give  me  patience,"  he  said.  "And 
have  you  given  His  Grace  reason  to  think  you 
will  accept?" 

"That's  what  I  don't  know,  exact,  Tom," 
she  said  tearfully. 

Tom  Seymour  swore  a  variety  of  oaths 
that  rumbled  about  in  Katryn's  ears.  He  got 
to  his  feet,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 
"Let's  put  it  blunt:  being  the  king's  mistress 
is  hardly  the  happiest  position  for  a  woman 
like  you.  Even  as  Henry's  wife,  you'd  have 
difficulty,  but  there  are  two  women  living,  two 
lives  between  you  and  Henry.  I  would  warn 
you,  Jane,  not  to  set  your  foot  on  that  path." 

Jane  said,  "His  Grace  was  bewitched  by 
Nan!" 

Tom  Seymour  smiled  a  little  smile  that 
turned  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "His 
Grace  was  like  every  'other  man,  Jane,"  he 
said.  "He  was  madly  in  love."  His  jaw  set  a 
little  as  he  regarded  her.  "Now  I  warrant  he 
tells  you  he  needs  your  sweetness,  he  seeks 
the  peace  of  your  lips,  the  warmth  of  your 
arms.  'Be  generous,  Jane,'  he  says.  'If  you  love 
me,  how  can  you  deny  me?'  Where's  your  self- 
respect,  Jane  Seymour?  Do  you  want  sly 
glances  to  follow  you  everywhere?  Do  you 
want  the  open  malice  which  will  be  your 
constant  companion?" 

"I  love  him,  Tom,"  she  said,  but  with  a 
certain  steeling  of  her  whole  body  in  the  ad- 
mittance. 

He  made  a  muttered  exclamation.  "Love, 
love,"  he  said.  "What  is  love,  Jane?  You  to 
Henry  will  be  an  easy  conquest,  going  into  his 
arms  unprotesting.  Love  is  part  respect,  and 
His  Grace  will  have  none  of  it  for  you,  if  you 
fall  into  his  bed  like  a  ripe  plum.  Anyway, 
you'd  make  a  poor  mistress.  You're  neither 
bold  enough,  nor  sluttish  enough,  nor  the 
other  type,  the  submissive  woman."  His  voice 
stopped.  He  had  said  the  last  words  looking 
hard  at  Jane. 

Katryn,  unable  to  sit,  jumped  to  her  feet 
and  went  over  to  Tom  Seymour.  "How  do 
you  know  all  that?"  she  whispered  fiercely. 

He  turned  his  head  slightly  to  look  down 
at  her.  "Keep  quiet,"  he  said.  "Forget  you 
and  me  for  a  minute.  What  I  said  has  nothing 
to  do  with  us." 


She  said,  "I'll  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  you!" 

His  hand  closed  over  her  wrist  in  a  crushing 
grip.  "Oh,  yes  you  will,"  he  said.  "Now  be 
quiet,  and  hold  your  tongue.  Go  and  sit 
down." 

Her  eyes  blazed.  //  Jane  weren't  here,  she 
thought.  She  forced  herself  to  turn  and  walk 
back  to  her  stool. 

Tom  Seymour  said  from  across  the  room, 
"I'm  sorry  I  was  angry,  Jane.  I  don't  mean  to 
belittle  what  you  think  is  a  deathless  love  for 
your  king.  But  you  are  too  fine  to  take  up  a 
position  you  could  not  possibly  handle.  I  am 
going  to  send  you  home." 


"Home?"  Jane  whispered. 

"Aye,"  he  said,  coming  back  to  stand  in 
front  of  her.  "You  go  home  to  Wolf  Hall. 
Rest  and  sleep  and  walk  in  the  woods.  Indeed, 
Jane,  should  Henry  seek  to  wed  you,  you 
would  have  to  get  a  dispensation,  for  you  are 
kin  and  cousin  to  His  Grace,  through  a  proud 
line.  Think  of  the  Norman  blood  that  bred 
you.  Stiffen  your  spine,  and  find  your  pride. 
Go  back  to  Wolf  Hall  and  test  this  love  you 
think  you  bear  for  Henry." 

Jane  said,  "Aye.  I  will." 

He  smiled,  and  his  blue  eyes  glinted.  "And 
now  for  your  immediate  problem.  The  gold, 
which  will  be  brought  to  you  by  one  of  the 


king's  gentlemen,  or  a  messenger  from  His 
Grace." 

"Will  it?"  asked  Jane,  her  open  candid  gaze 
upon  her  brother. 

"Aye,  most  probably.  'Tis  custom."  He 
frowned  down  at  her.  "Listen  carefully,  Jane, 
and  repeat  my  words  after  me.  'I  beseech 
Your  Grace.'" 

"I  beseech  Your  Grace,"  Jane  repeated, 
parrotlike. 

"  'I  am  a  gentlewoman  of  good  and  honor- 
able stock,  and  have  no  greater  wealth  than 
my  honor.' "  He  went  on  slowly,  with  Jane's 
voice  coming  after.  "  'For  a  thousand  deaths  I 
would  not  wish  to  impair  it,  mine  honor,  and 
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if  Your  Grace  wishes  to  make  me  a  present, 
I  pray  it  will  be  when  God  sends  me  a  good 
offer  of  marriage.'"  Tom  Seymour  chuckled. 
"That  last  is  to  remind  him  there  are  other 
men  in  the  world,  other  fish  in  the  sea." 

"Aye,"  said  Katryn,  nodding  her  head. 
"Aye.  That's  a  spur." 

Tom  Seymour  swung  about  to  look  at  her. 
"Could  you  improve  on  my  words,  mistress?" 

"Well,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "Jane  could 
soften  it  a  bit.  For  instance,  she  could  go 
down  on  her  knees,  and  bid  the  messenger  do 
likewise  when  he  reports  back  to  His  Grace. 
Bid  the  messenger  fall  on  his  knees,  and  then 
repeat,  like  this,"  said  Katryn.  "Say,  'When 


you  go  back  to  His  Grace,  I  beg  you  kneel, 
as  I  am  doing,  and  beseech  him  to  consider 
me  as  a  gentlewoman  of  good  stock' — et 
cetera,"  said  Katryn. 

Jane  said,  standing  up  and  looking  at  both 
of  them,  "You  make  me  feel  like  a  fool!" 

"So  you  should,"  said  Tom  Seymour.  "And 
I'm  glad  to  see  honest  pride  come  up  in  you!" 

"That's  just  like  a  brother,"  said  Jane. 

"Aye.  indeed  it  is,"  Tom  Seymour  retorted. 
"Now  get  your  cloak  and  I'll  take  you  back 
with  me." 

"I  should  never  have  asked  you,"  Jane 
cried.  "I  don't  know  why  I  did.  You  are 
hateful!" 


Katryn  jumped  up  too.  "Pray  don't  be 
angry  with  me.  Jane!" 

At  the  door  Jane  paused.  "I'm  not  angry 
with  you,  Katryn,"  she  said  pointedly.  She 
closed  the  door. 

Tom  Seymour  paced  back  to  the  window. 
"Women!"  he  said. 

"Aye,"  said  Katryn.  "And  you  seem  to 
know  much  about  them!"  Her  mind  was  busy 
with  Jane's  problem.  "And  what  of  men?" 

"God's  creatures,  the  lords  of  creation,"  he 
said. 

"Oh!"  she  cried. 

"Aye,  and  there's  a  night  I  remember  when 
you  wished  mightily  for  breeks  and  boots," 


he  told  her.  He  laughed  and  looked  quite 
pleased  with  himself. 

"You  are  quite  insufferable,  you  know," 
she  said  aloofly,  going  over  to  her  stool  behind 
the  needlepoint  screen.  "You  think  you're 
jesting,  but  you  truly  mean  it!  You're  so 
arrogant  and  swaggering.  Look  at  yourself, 
standing  there,  with  your  thumbs  in  your 
belt!" 

He  laughed,  looking  very  amused,  and 
broke  off  as  Jane  came  into  the  room.  The  two 
women  embraced.  Then  they  came  slowly  to- 
ward him. 

Jane  went  out  the  door.  Tom  Seymour,  for 
an  instant,  looked  down  at  Katryn.  In  a  sud- 
den flash  she  remembered  how  they  had 
parted  last  time,  and  her  eyes  glinted  angrily. 
She  put  both  hands  behind  her  back.  He 
leaned  down  and  kissed  her  mouth,  a  brief 
warm  little  kiss. 

"Good-by,"  he  said. 

January  passed  slowly.  Even  though  the 
king  and  court  were  in  Whitehall,  Lucy  and 
Anne  did  not  come  much  to  the  house  on  the 
Charterhouse.  There  were  many  festivities  at 
court,  even  after  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas 
had  passed.  Lucy  had  won  herself  a  place  in 
Nan  Boleyn's  court  by  her  fidelity.  Anne  was 
in  constant  attendance,  too,  because  Nan 
could  trust  her.  Katryn  had  the  care  of  Anne's 
baby,  and  she  received  long  letters  from  Jane, 
down  in  the  country.  Katryn  grew  restless. 
She  wanted  badly  to  go  to  court,  but  Lord 
Latimer  forbade  it.  He  did  not  countenance 
Nan  Boleyn  as  queen,  and  refused  to  go  if  he 
wouJd  have  to  pay  homage  to  her. 

Snow  lay  on  London's  steeply  sloping  roof- 
tops, and  lay  on  the  thin  ice  across  the  river 
above  the  bridge.  Alone  with  her  gentlewomen, 
Katryn  thought,  she  was  prisoned  in  her 
house,  whilst  Kate  and  Lucy  and  Anne  dis- 
ported themselves  merrily  in  the  great  galleries 
at  Whitehall! 

The  first  day  of  IVIarch  held  no  promise  of 
spring.  Katryn  woke  to  a  black  sky  and  rain. 
She  rose  and  dressed  for  morning  prayer,  and 
found  herself  violently  sick.  Meg  thought  it 
the  fish  she'd  had  the  night  previous. 

By  dinnertime  she  felt  better,  and  received 
Will  at  three  in  the  solar.  Lord  Latimer  was 
dining  with  friends,  and  had  not  yet  come 
home.  Will  was  worried  and  grave.  He  told 
Katryn  that  he  feared  Cromwell  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  snaring  from  Henry  the  vacant  earl- 
dom of  Essex,  which  Will  coveted  and  thought 
his  right.  "Think  of  our  name,  against  his— 
the  toad,"  he  muttered.  "And  I  wedded  to  the 
heiress  of  Essex.  What  of  my  son?" 

This  diverted  Katryn.  "Is  Bess  expecting?" 
she  asked. 

That's  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you,"  he 
said.  "She  was  expecting,  but  she  got  drunk 
two  nights  ago,  and  miscarried.  She's  still  in 
bed,  of  course.  Katryn,  sometimes  I  don't 
know  what  to  do!  She  is  two  different  people." 

Katryn  looked  askance  at  him,  whereupon 
he  said,  "By  God,  I  have  thrashed  her!"  He 
got  to  his  feet,  and  paced  across  the  room. 
"Then  she  whimpers  and  whines  and  says  she 
will  be  good,  and  please  forgive  her,  and  she 
cannot  help  it.  When  she  is  drunk,  she  reviles 
me,  anyone,  everyone!  She's  like  a  beast!" 
He  threw  out  the  words,  and  then  he  put  his 
head  in  his  hands.  "I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
Katryn." 

"Marry,"  she  said,  low.  She  remembered 
Bess  drunk  well  enough.  "How  oft  does  it 
happen,  Will?" 

"Too  often,"  he  said.  "It  used  to  be  once 
every  two  weeks  or  so,  but  now  it's  crowding 
closer,  and  sometimes  she  is  drunk  for  two 
days  or  more."  Then  he  said,  low,  "I  was 
overthrown  by  the  loss  of  the  child,  Katryn. 
Someday  I  hope  to  have  an  earldom  to  pass  on 
to  my  son." 

Katryn  saw  it  was  very  very  important  to 
him,  and  why  not?  The  material  advantages  of 
marriage  with  Bess  had  ranked  high;  they  but- 
weighed  her  disabilities,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing. 

Katryn  said,  "Will,  if  Bess  gets  with  child 
again,  why  don't  you  bring  her  to  me?  I  will 
keep  the  wines  and  liquors  from  her.  And 
watch  over  her  health." 

His  brown  eyes  lightened.  "Would  you, 
Katryn?  Oh,  if  you  would  " 
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"Aye,"  she  said.  "I'll  take  the  responsibility 
for  her.  And  she  can  have  Mother  Nell  to  at- 
tend her." 

"Mother  Nell!"  he  said.  "I  had  forgot  you 
brought  her  from  Kendal.  Oh,  how  I  remem- 
ber her."  He  sighed.  Then  he  smiled.  "How's 
Goodie?"  he  asked. 

Katryn  laughed.  "I  expect  she's  as  always," 
she  said.  "I'll  be  back  with  them  soon  enough. 
My  lord  wishes  to  leave  London  in  April." 

Will  rose  and  kissed  her  good-by.  As  he 
went  down  the  steps,  she  thought  he  would 
soon  be  in  the  glitter  of  a  thousand  candles, 
shining  down  on  the  beauty  of  Whitehall,  the 
brilliant  gowns  of  the  women  and  the  just  as 
brilliant  dress  of  the  men.  Henry,  himself,  even 
his  cap  ablaze  with  jewels.  Think  of  the  swarm- 
ing palace.  What  excitement  must  it  not  hold! 
Katryn  sighed  deeply,  and  went  back  to  the 
solar  and  began  to  write  to  Jane. 

The  next  morning  Katryn  was  sick  again. 
And  the  next.  And  on  the  fourth  day,  she 
realized  what  was  the  matter. 

The  realization  was  compelling  and  to 
Katryn  shattering.  All  the  pain,  all  the  sufler- 
ing  she  had  borne  before  was  back  upon  her, 
worse  than  before.  Her  imagination  quivered 
as  it  reviewed  those  endless  days  in  bed.  Sick 
with  terror,  she  took  to  her  bed.  She  had 


Lord  Latimer  was  kind,  loving,  and  proud 
too;  he  was  a  perfect  husband,  she  thought, 
and  better  than  she  deserved.  He  told  her  that 
he  thought  it  wise  to  start  for  Yorkshire  im- 
mediately, before  the  child  she  carried  grew 
large  enough  to  discommode  her  for  traveling. 
She  gave  her  consent  because  there  was  no  al- 
ternative. 

Spring  came  tardily.  Lord  Latimer  had 
taken  to  going  away  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
Katryn  buried  herself  in  the  task  of  running 
the  huge  establishment,  which  roused  her  be- 
fore dawn  and  continued  until,  dressed  again 
and  neat,  she  sat  in  the  front  pew,  with  the 
rest  of  the  household,  and  heard  evening 
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Meg  draw  the  curtains,  and  she  huddled  there 
under  the  quilts  the  whole  day. 

On  the  sixth  day,  Lord  Latimer  demanded 
admittance  to  her  room.  She  did  not  want  to 
tell  him  she  was  with  child.  She  did  not  want 
to  tell  him  because  she  was  ashamed  of  her 
fears,  and  she  was  ashamed  that  she  couldn't 
control  them.  She  lay  in  bed  and  sobbed,  and 
refused  to  answer  his  questions.  Distraught, 
he  called  in  a  doctor  ancT this  was  the  first  time 
Katryn  had  ever  seen  Doctor  Huicke. 

Doctor  Huicke  sat  on  a  stool  by  the  bed  and 
commanded  the  curtains  be  opened.  There 
was  something  in  his  manner  that  gave  Katryn 
courage.  "Suppose  you  tell  me,  my  lady,  what 
ails  thee?"  he  asked  and  took  her  hand. 

She  hadn't  combed  her  hair  for  two  days. 
She  looked  at  him  with  huge  eyes,  with  golden 
gleams  of  fear  shooting  from  them. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "are  you  undone  be- 
cause you  are  with  child?" 

"Aye,"  she  burst  out.  "1  like  to  ha'  died 
afore!"  Beads  of  sweat  stood  out  on  her  fore- 
head. 

Doctor  Huicke  said,  kindly,  "But  this  time 
you  shall  not,  my  lady.  Tell  me  what  happed 
before." 

Katryn  poured  out  the  story  in  rapid  jerks 
of  speech. 

Doctor  Huicke  smiled  at  her,  because  he 
was  relieved.  He  said  forcefully,  "Why, 
madam,  you've  nought  to  fret  over,  or  fear!" 
He  talked  further,  and  ended  by  saying  she 
ought  to  be  proud. 

Proud.  The  word  stuck  in  her  head.  She 
sank  back  on  her  pillows  and  watched  him 
take  his  leave,  bidding  him  good-by  from  her 
bed.  An  hour  later,  dressed  in  her  prettiest 
gown,  she  confronted  her  husband  with  spar- 
kling eyes  and  told  him  her  news. 


prayer.  Her  child  grew.  But  she  herself 
waxed  thin  and  white;  shadows  circled  her 
eyes,  and  her  feet  and  ankles  hurt. 

The  warm  days  of  July  seemed  to  be  of  aid 
to  Katryn.  She  felt  better,  and  gained  a  little 
weight. 

On  the  ninth.  Lord  Latimer,  at  supper,  at 
the  head  of  the  great  table,  rang  his  bell  and 
rose.  Then  he  spoke. 

"Two  days  ago  our  former  great  Lord 
Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More— having  re- 
fused to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  to  His 
Grace — suffered  a  martyr's  death.  This  night 
we  shall  have  a  memorial  service,  to  which  you 
are  bidden  to  attend,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 


the  good  Sir  Thomas,  and  for  the  king.  May 
God  forgive  him." 

Lord  Latimer  sat  down.  The  household  re- 
sumed its  eating.  There  was  almost  no  talk, 
but  a  kind  of  sullen  silence. 

Katryn  whispered  to  her  husband.  "'Tis 
tragic,  my  lord!" 

But  he  looked  a  bit  satisfied  and  she  won- 
dered why,  with  this  dreadful  news.  He  said, 
in  explanation,  "They  resent  it  fierce,  and  that 
is  what  I  wish."  Lord  Latimer  rose  then,  and 
assisted  Katryn  from  the  great  hall. 

On  the  night  of  September  fifteenth,  she  be- 
gan to  have  pain.  Alarmed,  Mrs.  Nell  put  her 
right  to  bed.  For  a  week  she  stayed  there.  At 
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the  end  of  the  week  she  gave  birth  to  a  prema- 
ture, stillborn  child.  She  looked  once  at  the 
tiny  face,  touching  her  hand  to  the  lifeless 
cheek.  "My  little  son."  She  looked  at  Mrs. 
Nell,  uncomprehending.  Lord  Latimer,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  leaned  down  to  take  the  dead 
child  from  her  arms. 

Late  that  night  Lord  Latimer  sat  alone, 
drinking  an  unaccustomed  extra  glass  of  wine. 
He  had  set  himself  a  hard  task.  Nonetheless, 
the  path  seemed  clear  and  one  of  duty.  The 
despised  and  unworthy  Cromwell  must  be  dis- 
placed from  the  right  hand  of  the  king. 

Lord  Latimer  knew  well  tiiat  to  dislodge  a 
king's  minister  was  a  hard  task  and  one  which 
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a  royal  master  was  inclined  to  regard  as 
treason.  Lord  Latimer  had  made  the  choice 
on  the  firm  grounds  of  his  deep  religion  and 
respect  for  the  cloth,  the  Pope  and  the  ancient 
Catholic  Church.  Yorkshire  was  seething  with 
revolt,  and  it  was  a  clear  duty  to  spearhead  it. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was  going  to 
eschew  London  this  winter,  and  stay  at  home. 
Plainly  his  place  was  at  Snape  Hall. 

When  he  imparted  this  news  to  Katryn, 
still  in  bed,  she  turned  over  on  her  side,  and 
although  she  whispered  it  didn't  matter,  he 
felt  guilty,  for  he  was  vainly  trying  to  think  of 
something  which  would  rouse  her  from  her 
apathy. 

October  began  very  cold.  Katryn  said  she 
couldn't  keep  warm  out  of  bed,  which  Lord 
Latimer  thought  impossible.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though it  lacked  two  weeks  until  he  usually 
gave  orders  to  start  the  fires,  he  kept  them 
burning  in  Katryn's  room,  and  urged  her  to 
rise.  "'Twill  do  thee  good  to  dress,  sweet- 
heart," he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  She  had  a  letter  that 
morn  from  Jane.  Listlessly  she  held  it  out  for 
Lord  Laiimer  to  read.  Jane  wrote  that  she 
was  returning  to  court,  on  the  king's  express 
wish,  Ned  was  to  be  with  her,  so  that  none 
should  think  there  was  aught  amiss.  At  the 
end  of  the  letter  she  added  that  Nan  Bolcyn 
was  with  child. 

Lord  Latimer  laid  down  the  letter.  "Rise 
and  answer  it,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  what  it 
means."  Then  he  noted  the  crest  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  "Why,  you  had  a  letter  from  Kate," 
he  exclaimed. 

"Aye.  Ihey  came  logelher,"  Katryn  mur- 
mured. 

"May  I  read  it?"  he  asked. 
She  looked  surprised.  "Of  course,  my  lord." 
Kale  wrote  a  letter  as  dashing  as  her  style 
of  dress,  and  as  full  of  color: 

Ciod  knows  what  will  hap.  1  miss  you  truly 
and  so  docs  Jane.  Anne  is  very  close  to  the 
queen,  for  Nan  euii  trust  her.  You  know  wc  arc 
not  \  ery  popular  with  Nan  right  now.  I  guess  she 
anil  niy  lord  husband  never  dni  sec  things  to- 
gether. Our  lirst  i|uccn  is  so  al'carcd  for  her  life 
that  her  few  women  cook  her  eggs  right  in  her 
rooin,  o\cr  the  lircplace.  .She  is  much  weaker, 
and  hears  Mass  ti\c  times  a  day,  poor  soul,  and 
she  lies  there  in  a  room  with  bare  stone  walls. 
1  vcn  the  Princess  Mary  may  not  go  to  her 
mother.  Hear  Katryn.  I  wish  1  could  see  thee!  A 
line  friend  is  so  hard  to  be  parted  from!  And 
even  though  I  do  not  see  Ihce,  I  can  still  hear 
your  merry  warm  laugh.  I  will  write  again  at 
C  hristmas.  And  pray  burn  this. 

Lord  Laiimer  rose  and  took  the  letter  and 
laid  it  on  the  flames.  "One  should  not  mention 
we  had  a  former  queen,  by  name  of  Catherine, 
who  lies  ill  and  prisoned,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"Nay,  she  is  now  a  princess,  and  her  daughter, 
our  princess,  a  bastard!" 

"Marry,  my  li>rd,  such  vehemence  makes 
my  head  ache,"  Katryn  said.  "And  I  wanted 
to  read  the  letter  again !" 

"'Tis  best  burned.  I  want  no  evidence  about 
this  house!" 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow.  "They'd 
find  nought,"  she  said.  But  she  was  uncertain. 

Lord  Latimer  now  threw  all  his  wit  and 
energy  into  the  problem  of  making  his  wife 
well  again.  First  he  made  provision  for  Mass 
to  be  said  every  day  for  thirty  days  in  the 
cathedral  at  York,  for  the  soul  of  the  little 
boy  w  ho  had  not  lived.  For  this  Katryn  roused 
herself  from  her  bed  and  accompanied  him  to 
York.  In  the  great  cathedral  they  knelt  close 
together,  his  hand  clasping  hers.  "Cast  thyself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  Katryn,"  he  said. 
"Pray  for  strength  and  it  shall  be  given  thee." 

When  she  rode  home,  in  the  December  twi- 
light, she  felt  some  measure  of  the  strength 
she  had  asked  for,  a  recurrent  of  pleasure 
stirring  within,  an  awareness  of  the  gladness 
of  sights  and  sounds,  the  business  of  living. 
She  alighted  in  front  of  the  welcoming  torches 
set  in  the  stone  of  Snape  Hall.  She  said  to  her 
husband,  "You  were  right.  I  feel  much  re- 
covered. But  1  was  silly  and  foolish,  and  I 
shouldn't  ha"  needed  to  ask  the  Lord  for  help." 

Lord  Latimer  smiled,  a  delighted  smile. 
"Come  within,  sweetheart.  We  have  roast  beef 
for  supper!" 

He  brought  her  a  pair  of  little  dogs,  silky 
and  smooth.  At  Christmas,  he  gave  her  a 


bird  in  a  golden  cage.  He  brought  her  these 
gifts  on  the  occasions  of  his  returns  from  his 
many  trips,  some  short,  some  long.  He  had 
resumed  his  place  in  her  bed,  which  he  had 
forborne  to  occupy  since  her  pregnancy,  and 
although  she  found  it  difficult  to  respond  to 
hirr-  she  was  glad  to  welcome  him  back. 
Maybe  she  would  have  another  child. 

"I  think  only  a  barren  woman  knows  how 
bitter  her  lot,"  she  said  one  day  to  him.  "I 
feel  as  though  Tm  being  cheated!  I  was  afraid 
to  confess  it  to  you,  when  you  knew  how 
afraid  I  was  when  I  first  found  myself  with 
child.  But  it  seems  a  million  years  ago!  And 
now  I  want  one!"  She  stared  into  the  fiames, 
and  something  she  had  said  or  thought 
brought  a  forceful  image  into  her  mind.  For 
just  a  second  she  could  see  Tom  Seymour  and 
hear  his  voice:  "You  are  thick  and  muddle- 
headed,  always  charging  forth  on  the  wrong 
path!  You  don't  think,  you  act!"  She  bit  her 
lip.  /  wonder  where  he  is  this  eve,  she  thought. 

Rain  poured  down  onto  Snape  Hall.  It  beat 
against  the  w  indows  and  ran  cascading  off  the 
slate  roofs.  Katryn  sipped  the  wine  she  held, 
looking  at  Anne.  Anne  was  very  big  with  child 
and  Katryn  thought  any  time  now  Anne  could 
expect.  She  must  send  for  a  midwife  from  the 
nearest  big  house,  for  Mrs.  Neil  had  been 
stricken  sick  and  helpless  the  day  Bess'  baby 
had  been  born. 

Could  it  be  the  middle  of  September? 
Where  had  the  spring  and  summer  gone?  Nan 
Bolcyn  had  been  executed;  they  said  that 
Henry  waited,  ahorse,  nearby  to  hear  the 
boom  of  the  cannon  that  announced  her 
death  and  then  he  had  ridden  off  to  Wolf  Hall 
to  tnarry  Jane  Seymour  and  make  her  Eng- 
land's new  queen.  Anne  and  Lucy,  who  had 
been  with  Nan  Boleyn  in  the  Tower  and  seen 
her  to  the  headsman's  block,  had  come  to 
Snape  Hall.  Four  days  later  Will  Parr  had  ar- 
rived with  Bess,  giving  her  into  Katryn's  care 
till  her  child  was  born. 

Lord  Latimer  had  hardly  been  home  all  the 
summer  months.  Anne  had  been  sick.  Five 
months  with  child,  she  could  not  forget  the 
tragic  death  of  the  queen  she  had  served. 

Katryn  said,  "Anne,  you  must  forget.  You 
inusl!  In  the  fall  you  shall  have  to  return.  Will 
is  at  court." 


"I  cannot  serve  Jane,"  Anne  said. 

Katryn  was  silent.  Then  she  said,  "Anne, 
most  truly,  it  was  not  Jane's  fault.  I  think  this 
was  between  Nan  and  the  king.  I  would  not 
blame  Jane.  And  if  what  you  say  is  true,  Jane 
will  need  you." 

"Aye,  that  is  so,"  Lucy  said,  low.  "Jane 
will  need  us." 

"Much  as  I  mislike  the  idea  of  your  going," 
Katryn  said. 

The  wind  blew.  The  rain  beat  against  the 
window.  Anne  said,  "Life  is  so  sad,  so  mis- 
erable!" Her  mouth  puckered,  and  Katryn 
said: 

"Pray  don't  weep,  Anne.  I  cannot  bear  it. 
And  of  all  people  to  speak  of  life!  You  have 
two  lives  right  now.  If  you  knew  how  I  wished' 
for  a  child!"  She  rose,  and  went  to  the  door. 
"I  shall  be  back  soon,  but  I  promised  the 
choirmaster  I'd  hear  the  choir  this  mom, 
afore  he  takes  it  to  Richmond." 

Katryn  sat  in  the  gallery  to  hear  the  choir, 
because  she  thought  the  music  was  better  in 
the  loft.  She  leaned  back  against  the  hard 
wood  and  closed  her  eyes.  Peace  enveloped 
her.  She  did  not  sleep,  but  seemed  to  float  on 
the  high,  pure  voices. 

She  leaned  over  the  gallery  and  waved  her 
hand.  "Perfect,"  she  called  down.  She  rose. 
"I  must  commend  all  of  you,  I  am  so  proud!" 
And  they  looked  well  too.  All  their  choir  robes 
were  new;  they  would  make  a  fine  show  at 
Richmond.  "And  if  Lord  Latimer  were  here, 
he  would  commend  you  also." 

She  made  her  way  out  of  the  chapel  and 
down  the  loft  steps.  /  wish  I  knew  exact  where 
my  lord  is,  she  thought.  /  don't  like  this  going 
about  the  country,  for  'tis  trouble  brewing,  what 
with  the  whole  county  hating  Cromwell,  and 
wanting  his  blood.  One  could  not  speak  with 
a  county  man  without  hearing  words  against 
the  king's  minister.  Even  the  bailiff  grumbled 
about  Cromwell.  The  bailiff.  It  would  be  soon 
time  to  go  over  the  harvest  figures,  and  the 
thought  made  her  head  ache.  "I  wish  to  God 
my  lord  would  return,"  she  said  aloud  and, 
entering  the  great  hall,  under  the  stairway, 
she  saw  Lord  Latimer. 

She  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  "Thou'rt  home!" 
She  ran  forward  to  give  him  a  welcoming  kiss. 
"Oh,  but  much  has  happed,  my  lord!  Bess 
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By  Marceleno  Cox 


To  profit  from  the  experience  you 
haven't  had  is  wisdom  at  its  best. 

Advice  to  a  new  bride:  Never  issue  an 
offhand  invitation  without  first  consider- 
ing what  will  happen  if  the  invitation  is 
accepted. 

One  mother  comments  that  on  rainy 
mornings  the  elementary  school  appears 
to  be  under  invasion  by  an  army  of  srnall 
space  men,  as  the  children  sloshingly 
gravitate  toward  it  in  their  bright  yellow 
slickers  and  helmets;  and  the  huge  yellow 
buses  drawing  up  to  disgorge  more  simi- 
larly clad  little  people  only  heighten  the 
illusion. 

Elderly  woman:  "When  I  eat  out,  I 
always  choose  a  place  where  tablecloths 
are  used;  I  find  a  corner  of  one  keeps  my 
purse  from  sliding  off  my  lap." 

Safety  zone  for  mother:  The  distance 
beyond  which  the  fragrance  of  cookies 
baking  is  wafted. 

It  is  perfectly  correct  to  refer  to  any 
husband  as  a  "tower  of  strength" ;  one  of 
the  strongest  towers  in  history  also 
leans. 


If  a  mother  is  forced  to  cut  too  many 
corners,  she  may  find  herself  going 
around  in  circles. 

The  following  cards,  written  from  camp 
when  our  youngest  was  ten,  were  washed 
to  the  surface  recently  in  the  annual 
house  cleaning. 

Card  I. 

"I  am  having  fun  up  here  even  though 

1  freeze  most  of  the  time.  I  have  never 
been  so  cold  in  my  life.  This  morning 
when  I  got  up  it  was  freezing.  To  break- 
fast I  wore  4  tea  shirts,  I  swet  shirt  and 

2  sweters.  I  am  running  out  of  clothes. 
They  made  a  rule  up  here  you  have  to 
eat  2  bites  of  everything." 

Card  2. 

"I'm  glad  you  made  me  bring  my  bird 
book.  I've  settled  a  lot  of  fights  with  it. 
Some  girls  call  a  sparrow  anything.  I 
need  I  blanket— heavy,  2  shorts,  2  swet 
shirts.  5  underwear  shirts,  3  pairs  of 
pants." 

Card  3. 

"A  few  nights  ago.  Cabin  2  (ours)  was 
really  crying  for  their  mothers  and  fa- 
thers. We  all  can  remember  how  our 
mothers  and  fathers  were  always  right 
and  so  kind  to  us.  Oh  well,  only  4  more 
days." 
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Have  you  discovered  the  Kimlon  center? 

y 

Kimlon  adds  an  extra  measure  of  protection  to  new  Kotex.  Extra  protection,  ♦ 
just  in  case.  This  means  tlie  kind  of  absorbency  that  keeps  stains  from  going 
through  . . .  that  keeps  Kotex  gentler,  softer  by  far.  Make  this  discovery  yourself 
and  know  how  confident  you  can  be. 


KOTEX  and  KIMLON  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Core. 


the  napkin  most  women  prefer 
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Long-long  pantie  slims 
almost  to  the  knee.  Hidden 
garters  give  unbroken  line. 
#533,  white.  $10.00 


First  girdles  ever  so  laughter- light,  so  gently  pound- defying,  too!  From  5.95 


Criss-cross  bauds  put  tlie^^ou  tummy  ]3ulge 


Happy  you!  No  longer  must  you  hunt  and  pick,  try  on  and  pull  off  to  find 
that  one  right  girdle!  In  N^arner's®  new  collection  of  Double  Plav  girdles  and 
pantie  girdles,  there's  one  that  might  have  been  designed  with  you  in  mind. 

Wonderful  selection!  Four  lengths  of  pantie  girdles— from  the  briefest 
brief  to  a  thigh-slimming  Long  Jill.  Waistline  styles,  styles  with  Warner's 
niidriflf-shrinking  Sta-l  p-Top®.  high  waists,  styles  with  extra  hip  control,  too! 

Best  of  all.  every  Double  Play  is  a  wonderful  combination  of  light  weight 
and  firm  control  possible  with  no  other  girdle.  Let  a  Double  Play  reveal  the 
beautiful  truth  about  yourself —tomorrow! 


W'aist-nhittling  girdle  tvith  Sta- 
Up-Top.  Power  net;  satin  elastic 
panels.  #147,  tihite.  Matching 
pantie  #148.  Each,  $8.95 


DOUBLE  PLAY 
NEW-OTG'- WARNER'S 

At  nicest  stores  in  the  b.  S.  and  Canada.  Or  write  Warner's,  Bridgeport,  Conn,  for  store  nearest  you. 
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has  had  a  son!  And  Mrs.  Nell  has  been  taken 
sudden!" 

"Oh?"  he  said.  He  was  looking  at  her  as 
though  she  were  far  away.  "Katryn,"  he  said, 
"this  will  shock  you.  There  has  been  an  upris- 
ing in  Lincolnshire." 

Katryn  stared  at  him.  "In  Lincolnshire?" 

"Aye.  Come  into  the  winter  parlor.  I  wish 
to  speak  with  you,  and  Anne  is  there;  she 
may  as  well  hear  too." 

Running  footsteps  on  the  stairway  caused 
Katryn  to  glance  past  him.  Lord  Latimer 
handed  his  head  groom  a  large  key  ring.  And 
Katryn  knew  what  it  was.  It  held  the  keys  to 
the  old  armory.  She  started  to  cry  out,  but 
swallowed  her  cry  as  she  intercepted  a  warn- 
ing look  from  her  husband.  In  the  winter 
parlor,  in  front  of  Anne 
and  Lucy,  he  spoke  but 
briefly : 

"Lincolnshire  is  in  re- 
volt. Yorkshire  will  fol- 
low. We  are  ready  to 
move,  to  march.  Al- 
ready the  royal  castle  at 
Pontefract  is  in  our 
hands!  This  is  a  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace,  and  our 
banners  carry  the  live 
wounds  of  Christ.  I  am 
taking  fifty  men  wilh 
me.  They  are  being 
armed  now.  We  go  forth 
with  your  blessing,  and 
I  hope  your  love.  I  hope 
to  be  at  Pontefract  this 
eve." 

Anne  sat  still  and 
stony-faced.  "Ye  may 
have  doomed  all  of  us 
to  a  traitor's  death," 
she  said.  She  brushed 
past  Lord  Latimer,  and 
Katryn  would  have  run 
after  her,  only  Lord 
Latimer  seized  her  arm. 

"I'm  leaving  you  a 
good  fifty  men  here. 
And  " 

Katryn  cried,  "Do  not 
go!  Do  not  go!  Anne  is 
right!" 

"Anne  is  foolish,"  he 
said.  "This  is  a  just 
cause!  There  is  nought 
to  fear!  Yorkshircmen 
will  not  harm  this 
house!" 

Katryn  cried,  "But 
what  o'  the  king's  men? 
For  they  will  come, 
surely!" 

"We  shall  stand  be- 
tween you  and  them. 
And  with  our  numbers, 
there's  no  harm  possi^ 
ble  to  you.  Stephen 
Hamerton  is  taking  all 
his  men!" 

"The  devil  with  Hamerton!"  she  cried.  "He 
and  you,  and  that  Earl  of  Poverty!  I  wish 
he'd  never  been  born !  Going  about  the  county, 
masked,  raising  tempers  and  inciting  to  revolt! 
He  must  be  mad.  And  you  must  be  mad  to 
follow  him.  I  just  wish  he  would  show  his 

masked  face  here!  1  would  "  She  broke 

off,  she  stared  at  him  in  incredulous  horror. 
"'Twas  thee,"  she  breathed,  for  he  was  hold- 
ing a  small  black  mask,  and  under  her  eyes 
he  nodded.  He  took  it  over  to  the  flames  and 
laid  it  upon  them. 

Lord  Latimer  stood  watching  the  flames 
shrivel  up  the  mask.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
wife.  "The  Earl  of  Poverty  is  dead  now  and 
there  is  no  further  need  for  thee  to  fret."  He 
patted  her  shoulder.  With  unseeing  eyes  she 
watched  him  go  to  the  door.  "A  final  word," 
he  said.  "I  shall  send  messages,  and  keep  you 
informed.  Good-by." 

It  had  happened  so  quickly  she  couldn't 
believe  it.  She  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
alone.  She  looked  toward  the  fire.  The  mask 
was  gone.  Henry  Tudor  would  never  forgive 
the  Earl  of  Poverty,  were  his  identity  ever 
revealed.  She  shuddered.  A  long  time  ago 
Tom  Seymour  had  warned  her,  and  warned 


Lord  Latimer.  Those  warnings  had  gone  un- 
heeded, and  what  was  to  be  the  result? 

When  she  came  up  the  wide  stairway  the 
sun  poured  light  onto  the  gallery  floors  and 
her  mind  registered  that  it  must  be  almost 
time  for  dinner.  She  went  to  find  Anne. 

Anne  wanted  to  dine  privately.  Katryn 
shook  her  head.  "No.  For  the  good  of  the 
house,  we  shall  take  dinner  in  the  great  hall 
as  usual." 

She  found  she  was  hungry.  After  dinner  she 
commanded  the  almoner  to  tell  all  the  male 
servants  that  she  wished  them  to  remain  in 
the  hall  after  the  food  had  been  cleared  away. 
With  four  sturdy  knaves,  she  went  to  the  old 
armory,  and  there  they  picked  out  the  least 
rusty  of  the  bills  and  pikes,  and  solemnly 
standing  at  the  head 
of  the  big  table,  Katryn 
watched  theclumsy  arms 
issued.  There  was  some 
talking  and  joking 
among  the  men;  they 
seemed  in  fine  humor. 
Katryn  dismissed  the 
men  and  went  back  to 
lock  up  the  armory. 

Alone  in  the  small 
round  room,  she  picked 
out  two  old  pikes,  heavy 
and  short  and  mur- 
derous. Under  the  stair- 
way, in  the  shadow  of 
an  ancient  suit  of  armor, 
she  rested  the  first  pike. 
The  other  she  took  up- 
stairs with  her.  Anne 
gave  a  small  cry  when 
she  saw  it. 

"I  just  feel  better  with 
a  weapon  to  hand," 
Katryn  said,  and  rested 
the  pike  against  the 
head  bedpost. 

She  slept  well  and 
deeply.  The  next  day 
began  as  always.  The 
baby  slept,  and  had 
sipped  a  bit  of  water, 
and  the  wet  nurse  was 
with  Bess  in  her  room. 
Bess'  two  women  were 
laying  out  clothes,  so 
she  could  see  what  she 
had. 

"Thank  the  Lord  I'll 
be  able  to  wear  a  fine 
gown  once  again,"  Bess 
said. 

Katryn  said,  "Today 
we  must  send  a  messen- 
ger to  Will.  And  I  shall 
send  Father  Lambert  to 
you,  and  you  can  discuss 
the  details  of  the  chris- 
tening, which  I  think 
had  best  be  here." 

The  day  continued 
quiet.  But  by  midafter- 
noon,  when  they  walked  on  the  battlements, 
they  saw  the  first  troop  of  horses  gallop  past. 
After  them  came  men  marching,  men  with 
accompanying  riders,  orderly,  and  with  their 
banners  waving.  They  passed  quickly  out  of 
sight,  and  they  had  hardly  gone  when  an- 
other just  as  orderly  band  appeared,  on  a  road 
now  dusty.  Katryn  hastened  down  into  the 
hall  and  gave  orders  for  the  gates  to  be  closed. 

The  night  passed  without  incident.  It  was 
the  following  day  that  the  bands  of  commons 
began  to  stream  past  Snape  Hall,  and  that 
night  Katryn  saw  the  signal  fires. 

They  burned  bright,  as  they  did  on  the 
Border.  Huge  fires,  sending  streamers  of 
sparks  into  the  night  skies.  And  the  night  was 
rent  with  sound.  These  voices  were  raucous 
shouts,  and  screams  of  laughter,  and  yells  and 
curses.  One  band  beat  on  the  closed  gates  of 
Snape  Hall,  shouting  epithets.  Then  they  went 
on,  leaving  Katryn  and  Anne  and  Lucy  awake 
and  trembling  in  their  beds.  Katryn  rose  and 
dressed,  and  went  up  to  look  over  the  coun- 
try. From  the  top  of  Snape  Hall  she  could  see 
the  great  fires  burning,  calling  the  men  to 
battle. 

Shivering  there,  in  her  cloak,  she  watched, 
and  in  the  morning  light,  when  she  descended, 
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GIVE  LOVE  RISE 

By  MARJORIE  LEE 

Of  all  ihc  many  thin^.s  which 

fjivc  hive  rise 
To  enter  fully,  nilh 

iiii<|iiestioiie<l  flow — 
(Perhaps  the  dappled  hav.el  of 

>oiir  eyes, 
INolinj;  in  silence  some  fonil 

scene;  the  slow 
('ompassinj;:  of  your  smile; 

perhaps  \our  hand 
(^au^ht  in  familiar  gesture; 

even  still 
'I'he  sweet  yet  certain  way  you 

take  your  stand 
Far  and  above  the  course  of  my 

ow  n  will) — 
Of  all  the  things,  surface,  or 

deep  in  tone. 
That  I,  if  seeking  reason,  well 

might  use 
To  fix  my  love  upon,  one  grows 
alone. 

Cherished  apart:  (hat  thing 

w  hich  hids  you  choose 
The  fragile  violet,  sprung  of 

common  see<l. 
Knowing  the  lilac  strong,  and 
less  in  need. 
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For  the  gentlest  care 
in  the  world  today 

UMMM!  THE  SOAP  THAT  SMELLS  AS  GENTLE  AS  IT  IS.  That's 

your  promise  of  naturally  tender  skin  care.  Cashmere  Bouquet's 
rich,  deeji-cleansing  lather  is  beautifully  free  of  harsh, 
irritating  detergents.  And,  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  so 
long-lasting,  too.  Pick  ladylike  pink  or  white  —  foil-\vrapj)ed 
to  protect  its  fragrant  freshness  for  you. 


CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

Gentle  White— Gentle  Pink 
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she  realized  that  the  rest  of  Snape  Hall's  serv- 
ants had  deserted.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
first  band  of  commons  had  banged  on  the 
gates,  she  had  been  alone  in  the  great  house 
with  nought  but  women!  She  almost  fainted. 
And  she  had  armed  them!  They  had  taken 
those  arms  and  deserted. 

"Oh,  the  knaves!"  she  cried.  She  darted 
through  the  great  hall,  through  the  old  door 
into  the  pantry.  She  flung  back  the  door  to 
the  first  kitchen.  The  housekeeper  stood  there, 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  Two  maids 
were  bent  over  the  fire,  and  Wat  was  coming 
in  the  other  door  with  the  four  Italian  garden- 
ers, all  of  them  talking. 

The  housekeeper  sniffed  aloud.  "We're  try- 
ing our  best  to  light  the  fires,  my  lady,  and 
they've  taken  all  the  bread!" 

"The  sturdiest  maids  must  carry  the  water, 
and  bring  the  wood,"  Katryn  was  saying,  and 
the  housekeeper  nodded.  "Wat  can  pick  a  few 
to  help  in  the  stables,  and  wi'  the  stock.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  know  much  about  the 
stock  anyway." 

By  dinnertime  the  women  had  all  been 
allotted  various  tasks.  Father  Lambert  and 
the  almoner  both  made  a  prayer.  Then  all  sat 
to  dinner,  and  Katryn  tried  to  push  her  dis- 
quiet aside.  After  dinner  she  insisted  that 
Anne  and  Lucy  come  with  her  to  get  fresh  air. 

It  was  misty  and  damp,  the  first  day  of 
October.  "We  shan't  slay  long,"  she  told 
Anne,  for  Anne  looked  pinched  anti  frail. 
Katryn  was  worrieil  about  her.  In  the  distance 
they  couki  hear  shouts. 

"  riiere  are  more  commons,"  Anne  whis- 
pered. 

"  They  can't  harm  you  here,"  Katryn  said, 
straining  her  eyes  to  see  through  the  mist. 
Then  suddenly  she  diil  see.  I  he  first  two  men 
were  carrying  the  usual  banner,  a  piece  of 
while  cloth  with  (he  live  wounds  of  Christ  on 
it,  clumsily  daubed  in  retl.  Hehind  llieni  other 
men  came,  streaming  out  of  the  mist.  They 
were  shouting  and  running  about. 

"Ihey'll  never  get  to  York  that  way," 
Katryn  saiil  contemptuously. 

They  came  closer,  and  she  saw  they  were 
running  because  they  saw  Snape  Mall  looming 
ahead.  Ihey  were  coming  through  the  park. 

"What  are  they  waving?"  Anne  asked  trem- 
ulously. 

Katryn  herself  was  frightened.  "We'll  not 
let  them  in,  Anne,"  she  said  reassuringly. 

The  lirsl  ones  were  quite  close  now.  It  was 
then  Kalryn  saw  what  the  first  one  carried, 
anil  she  gaspeil  in  horror.  The  man  was  wav- 
ing a  man's  arm.  Iksiile  her  Anne  screamed. 

Katryn  stareil  ilown  at  them.  There  must 
be  fifty,  she  thought  rapidly. 

"(live  us  food,  we  want  food!"  The  shouts 
pierced  the  air. 

Anne  looked  down.  "One  of  them  is  carry- 
ing a  head."  she  said.  "If  I  see  more  blood 
and  brutality.  I  shall  swoon." 

Katryn  took  her  arm  and  led  her  inside. 
Below  they  could  hear  the  pounding  on  the 
doors.  Katryn  ordered  Anne  inti>  the  bedroom 
and  slowly  went  down  the  stairs.  There  was  a 
little  knot  of  women  at  the  foot,  and  Father 
Lambert. 

Katryn  spoke  quickly.  "If  they  pound  the 
door  in.  they  may  be  so  wild  as  to  kill."  she 
said.  "If  you  will  come  with  me.  father,  may- 
hap we  can  send  them  away.  Close  and  bolt 
the  doors  behind  me.  Wat.  We  shall  use  the 
postern,  the  side  door." 

She  stepped  out  into  the  misty  day.  She 
felt  numb.  Did  they  see  her?  She  raised  her 
voice.  "Yorkshirenien,"  she  called,  "I  am 
here." 

In  the  court,  the  men  turned  from  the  great 
doors  and  faced  her,  coming  closer. 

"List  to  me,"  she  called. 

There  was  silence.  The  man  who  held  the 
head  took  another  step  toward  her.  He  held 
the  head  by  the  hair.  Katryn  moistened  her 
lips. 

"We  have  almost  no  food,  for  our  men 
have  taken  it  for  their  march  to  York.  We  are 
a  handful  of  women,  our  lord  is  in  Pontefract. 
You  must  go  on,  and  not  molest  us.  You  are 
on  a  pilgrimage.  Father  Lambert,  beside  me, 
will  bless  you  and  send  you  on  your  way. 
List  to  Father  Lambert." 

Father  Lambert  started  to  speak.  Katryn 
heard  nothing  he  said.  Her  knees  trembled, 


her  whole  body  shook.  "Father  Lambert," 
she  whispered,  "oh.  make  haste,  make  haste!" 

He  raised  his  hand  in  blessing,  and  the  men 
knelt.  Katryn  turned  to  the  door,  and  went 
through  it.  Father  Lambert  stayed  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  was  beside  her  in  the  old 
narrow  hall. 

"They  knelt  there,  in  the  court,  for  you!" 
she  said. 

"  'Twas  your  quick  thought  saved  us,"  he 
said.  "For  you  were  right!  Had  they  broken 
in  the  doors,  God  knows  what  they  might  not 
have  done.  I  pray  the  Lord  will  forgive  me  for 
bestowing  blessings  on  men  who  have  killed 
so  wantonly.  But  they  have  been  much  abused. 
But  you,  my  lady,  you  were  very  brave!" 

She  frowned.  She  said  pityingly,  "Why, 
father,  you  mistake.  1  was  terrified."  She 
picked  up  her  skirts,  and  went  ahead  of  him 
into  the  hall.  She  had  a  wild  desire  to  scream 
with  laughter.  Instead  she  said,  "You  may  all 
go  about  your  duties.  We  shall  sit  to  supper 
presently." 

Night  fell.  Midnight  struck  twelve  booming 
strokes  on  the  huge  new  clock  Henry  had  in- 
stalled in  one  of  the  towers  of  Hampton 
Court.  Solemnly  its  huge  hands  ticked  off  the 
minutes. 

At  two,  the  guards  heard  the  sound  of 
horsemen  coming  fast,  and  a  frightened  page 
scurried  up  to  summon  a  groom  of  the 
chamber.  The  groom  hastened  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  king's  chamber.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  man  soundly  asleep,  but 
who  he  knew  would  wake  on  the  instant. 

"Sir  Thomas,"  he  said. 

It  seemed  to  Tom  Seymour  he  had  just 
fallen  asleep.  He  raised  his  head,  and  propped 
himself  up  on  his  elbows.  "Aye,  Dick?" 

He  listened  to  the  groom's  low  voice.  While 
he  listened,  he  leaned  over  and  shook  his  page, 
who  slept  on  the  floor  beside  the  big  bed.  He 
swung  his  legs  out  of  bed.  The  faint  night 
light  in  the  room  showed  Tom  Seymour  slip- 
ping his  arms  into  the  robe  the  page  held.  He 


tied  the  belt,  and  found  his  slippers.  He 
splashed  water  on  his  face,  brushed  his  hair, 
and  thrusting  hands  into  his  pockets,  he  left 
the  room  and  emerged  into  the  gallery. 

There  was  light  here.  Torches  flared  against 
the  paneled  walls.  Tom  Seymour  squinted  his 
eyes  against  the  light.  When  he  saw  Thomas 
Borough,  he  suppressed  an  oath.  His  eyes 
went  to  the  other  men,  and  summed  them  up 
quickly.  Trouble. 

They  were  muddied.  Their  clothes  were  in 
disarray,  and  one  sleeve  hung  loose  from 
Borough's  jacket.  For  a  brief  moment  Tom 
Seymour  wondered  whether  Borough  had 
permanently  lost  the  use  of  the  arm.  Then  he 
saw  Borough's  hand,  with  the  coat  sleeve 
swinging  above  it,  and  he  said,  "What  news?" 

Did  Thomas  Borough  recognize  him?  He 
thought  not.  In  any  case,  he  was  too  dis- 
tracted. "Rebellion,"  Thomas  burst  out.  "Re- 
volt in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire!  Aye,  the  sig- 
nal fires  burn!" 

"Yorkshire?"  asked  Tom  Seymour.  "Begin 
at  the  beginning,  man,  and  talk." 

Thomas  Borough  did  as  he  was  told.  When 
he  had  finished  Tom  Seymour  took  the  paper 
he  handed  him.  He  ran  his  eyes  over  the 
scrawled  words. 

He  said,  "You  were  waylaid  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  rebels  as  you  traveled  to 
London.  You  were  made  to  take  an  oath. 
Yorkshire  wants  a  different  oath  than  Crom- 
well's, One  faith,  one  God,  one  king!  You 
were  made  to  swear  to  "t.  and  then  you  were 
sent  from  the  rebels  at  Pontefract  with  these 
terms  for  His  Grace.  'The  abbeys  to  be  re- 
stored, no  tithes  from  the  clergy,  the  heretic 
bishops  to  be  put  aside,  and  villain  blood'" — 
he  smiled  a  little—"  'to  be  banished  from  His 
Grace's  council.' 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  see  there's  much  to  be 
done."  He  pointed  to  the  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber. "Go  rouse  my  lord  my  brother,  and  tell 
him  to  get  dressed  immediate  and  attend 
His  Grace.  You,  Lord  Borough,  wait  here  a 
moment."  He  strode  to  the  door  from  which 


he  had  just  come.  He  called,  "Will!  Pig!  Up 
and  into  your  robes."  He  thrust  his  hands  back 
into  his  pockets  again  and  waited,  and  in  a 
minute  the  two  men  he  had  called  plunged 
out  the  door,  surprised  and  sleepy.  Tom  Sey- 
mour turned,  and  everyone  followed  through 
the  privy  chamber,  an  anteroom,  and  into  the 
chamber  of  the  king  himself.  The  others 
waited  without  the  door,  and  Tom  Seymour 
went  in. 

He  roused  the  king.  Henry  stirred,  and  sat 
up.  Tom  Seymour  put  on  his  dressing  gown. 
Henry  threw  his  legs  over  the  bed,  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  it.  His  narrow,  piercing  eyes 
gleamed. 

"Come  in.  Lord  Borough,"  Tom  Seymour 
called. 

The  four  men  filed  in.  Borough,  looking 
white  as  death,  saw  he  was  indeed  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  fell  on  one  knee,  and 
helplessly  proffered  the  paper. 

Tom  Seymour  said,  "There  has  been  rebel- 
lion in  Yorkshire,  Your  Grace.  Lord  Borough 
was  taken  and  made  to  swear  an  oath,  and 
made  to  bring  these  terms  to  Your  Grace. 
But  Lord  Borough  will  tell  his  tale  himself. 
Speak,  man.  His  Grace  awaits." 

Borough  began,  still  on  his  knees.  The  tale 
poured  out  again.  Tom  Seymour  stepped  back 
and  away,  and  left  the  room. 

He  dressed  hastily.  When  he  returned  to 
the  king's  chamber.  Borough  had  just  finished 
his  recital,  and  Henry  was  reading  the  terms 
on  the  crumpled  paper.  His  expression,  thought 
Tom  Seymour,  bodes  ill  for  the  rebels.  Henry 
saw  Tom  Seymour  dressed.  He  heard  the 
jingle  of  spurs.  He  smiled  a  crafty  smile  with 
cruelty  in  it.  But  the  king  never  overlooked 
any  man's  behavior,  and  noted  all. 

"You  did  well,  sir,"  he  said,  "for  thou  art 
dressed  and  ready.  Summon  my  council!  We 
start  to  deal  immediate  with  men  who  dare 
to  instruct  their  king  in  matters  spiritual  and 
temporal !" 

It  was  a  bright  blue  October  morning,  and 
Tom  Seymour  scanned  the  countryside  on 
either  side  of  him.  How  beautiful  was  Eng- 
land! This  morning  the  mist  had  lain  low  on 
the  meadows,  gradually  lifting  to  let  the  sun 
shine  on  rich  wooded  forests.  He  was  in 
command  of  a  large  troop  of  horse,  hastily 
assembled:  part  the  king's  own  guard,  part 
gentlemen  and  their  retainers,  a  few  profes- 
sional soldiers;  in  short,  as  many  men  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  could  lay  his  hands  on  in  a 
few  hours. 

This  was  the  van.  And  its  duties  were  three- 
fold :  to  reconnoiter  and  explore  ahead  of  the 
more  slowly  traveling  foot;  to  discover  which 
royal  castles  were  still  in  royal  hands;  and 
to  engage  at  any  point  any  segment  of  rebel 
troops  they  might  encounter. 

The  situation  was  serious,  as  they  had 
known  before  they  left  London.  The  rebels 
were  some  thirty  thousand  strong,  and  the 
royal  army  numbered  around  six  thousand. 
He  studied  his  map.  He  gave  an  upward 
glance  at  the  sun.  He  should  have  time  to 
make  a  wide  sweep  ahead,  drawing  near  to 
Doncaster,  meet  his  other  captains  in  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  and  still  have  enough 
time  to  double  back  and  meet  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  before  dark. 

He  gave  a  final  glance  at  the  bodies  of 
twelve  hapless  rebels  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  this  morning.  They  decorated  the  tree, 
swinging  to  and  fro.  They  served  as  warnings. 

The  cavalry,  the  quickest  striking  arm,  was 
under  orders  to  do  as  much  damage  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  Tom  Seymour  had  said  this 
morn,  to  himself,  Mercy  was  not  among  my 
orders. 

His  servant  held  his  horse.  He  was  about  to 
mount  when  a  movement  among  the  trees 
betokened  the  presence  of  a  man  lurking 
there.  The  nearest  archer  raised  his  bow,  the 
arrow  trembled. 

"Hold  there,"  Tom  Seymour  said  quietly. 
"Let  him  go  home  and  tell  what  he's  seen. 
We'll  ride  now." 

In  the  stillness  the  men  waited  till  Tom 
Seymour  galloped  to  the  head  of  their  line. 
Then  the  troop  of  horse  moved  off  down  the 
rutted  road, 

(To  be  Continued) 


NEXT  MONTH 

WHY  THE  HUSH-HUSH  ABOUT  FACE  LIFTING? 

Ih  il  iinniorul  l<>  let  a  dix  tor  remove  fifteen  years  from  your  face  ami 
ne<-kline'^  Then  many  celeliritieK,  inclnding  a  snrpri^-inf;  number  of 
politieiMiii-.  are  livinf;  in  an  attractive  stale  of  sin!  "Stran-ier  in  My 
Mirror,"  a  well-known  aelress'  (jleeful  aceount  of  her  own  "liflinf;, 
tells  Myrvlhinf;  —  even  how  nuieli  she  paid  for  llie  beauty  work. 

WHERE  THERE'S  SMOKE  THERE'S  BARBECUE 

iNotliiiif;  ran  compare  with  an  ont<l<M>r  meal,  especially  if  you  serve 
our  rosemary  tenderloin  samlwiclies  with  sauce  hearnaise,  our  broiled 
chicken  with  tarragon  aspic,  our  clam  juice  on-the-roi-ks.  Kecipes  for 
other  lanlalizers  ■;iven  \oo. 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  PEACOCK 

"W  hen  I  saw  your  portrait  in  that  gallery  in  Rome,  you  looked  like 
everything  vibrant  and  breath-stopping  in  the  whole  world,  and  how 
<-(>uUI  I  ^uess  vou  were  the  pitifid  victim  of  a  husband's  selfishness'/  " 
It  was  the  cry  of  the  peacock.  .\ll  that  hot  summer  the  pair  of  them 
spread  their  w  hite,  improbable  fans  against  a  backdrop  of  "ordinary" 
human  life.  Melba  Marlett's  stage  story,  "White  Peacocks,"  is  a 
complete  novella. 

SHOULD  YOU  HAVE  A  HYSTERECTOMY? 

"Is  there  really  a  hysterectomy  'ring' — doctors  who  perform  hyster- 
ectomies for  no  good  reason?"  Doctor  Schauffler  answers  this  patient 
with  some  important  facts  about  an  often-misunderstood  major  oper- 
ation. "Tell  Me  Doctor." 

IS  YOUR  SIX-TO-TWELVE-YEAR-OLD  AWFUL? 

He's  normal.  Just  emancipating  himself  from  you,  that's  all — there's 
a  big,  glossy  world  outside!  Expect  trouble.  Read  Doctor  Spock. 

Also,  a  charming  and  easily  changeable  decorating  scheme;  "Making 
Marriage  Work";  how  to  assemble  14  wardrobe  changes  from  7 
separates;  "How  America  Lives";  and  much,  much  more  - 
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Save  5*^  on  Log  Cabin  Syrup... 

and  enjoy  this  Maple  Sundae 


A  maple  sundae  is  a  marvelous  treat — so  easy  to 
prepare  and  so  good  with  Log  Cabin. 

Log  Cabin's  original  1887  recipe  for  maple-per- 
fect flavor  is  real  maple  sugar — from  real  maple 
trees — blended  to  perfection  with  the  finest  cane 
sugars  in  the  land.  And  no  one's  ever  quite  been 


able  to  match  that  wonderful  maple  flavor  yet ! 
CLIP  THIS  COUPON.  Take  it  to  your  grocer.  Save 
5^  on  any  size  of  Log  Cabin  Syrup,  either  12-ounce, 
24-ounce,  new  36-ounce  bottle,  or  48-ounce  tin. 
Offer  limited  to  one  coupon  per  bottle.  Offer  ex- 
pires August  30.  1959.  *  product  of  general  foods 


THIS  COUPON  WORTH  5<t  ON  ANY  SIZE  LOG  CABIN 

MR.  GROCER;  General  Foods  wiJI  redeem  this  coupon  for  5t  plus  2<  for  handling, 
if  you  received  it  on  your  sale  of  one  bottle  of  Log  Cabin  Syrup  (any  size)  and 
you  present  it  for  redemption  before  September  30, 1959.  For  payment  present 
it  to  your  Jell-O  Division  salesman  or  mail  it  to  General  Foods  Coupon  Redemp- 
tion Office,  P.  O.  Box  103,  Kankakee,  Illinois.  Coupon  may  not  be  assigned  or 
transferred  by  you.  Invoice  proving  purchase  of  sufficient  Log  Cabin  to  cover 
coupons  presented  by  you  for  redemption  must  be  shown  upon  request.  Cus- 
tomer must  pay  any  sales  tax.  Cash  value  l/20«.  This  coupon  is  void  if  taxed, 
prohibited,  restricted  by  law.  Good  only  in  Continental  U.  S,  A.  General  Fotxls 
Corporation.  Deal  No.  248-59 
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beautiful 


covery! 


Ponds  Moisture  Base 

new  Kind  of  greaseless  foundation  cream! 
brings  you  "night  cream"  moisturizing 
under  your  make-up  all  day! 


LADIES'  HOVE  'OURNAL 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON  VOGUE  PATTERNS 
FOR  ROMANTIC  EVENINGS 
SHOWN  ON  PAGES  60  AND  61 


Vogue  Design  No.  9744. 
Vogue  Design  \<>.  4008. 

Vogue  Design  No.  4013. 

Vogue  Design  No.  4014. 
^  ogue  Design  No.  4017. 
^  «>gin'  Design  No.  4018. 

N  ogiio  Design  No.  4019. 
N'ogue  Design  No.  4020. 


One-piece  dress;  10-18  (31-38).  75c.  Version  shown  requires 
yards  of  4.5"  fabric  without  nap  for  dress,  ^  yard  of 
39"  fabric  without  nap  for  binding  and  4'ii  yards  of  39" 
fabric  without  nap  for  underbodice  and  underskirt,  size  14. 

One-piece  dress  and  petticoat;  12-18  (32-38).  $1.50.  Version 
shown  requires  H  yard  of  35"  lace  without  nap  for  bodice, 
8  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for  underbodice  and  skirt 
and  8!i  yards  of  39"  fabric  without  nap  for  bodice  lining 
and  underskirt  and  2H  yards  of  IH"  ribbon,  size  14. 

One-piece  dress  and  stole;  12-18  (32-38).  $1.00.  Version  shown 
requires  14/^8  yards  of  39"  fabric  without  nap  for  dress  and 
14?^  yards  of  39"  fabric  without  nap  for  bodice  lining  and 
underskirt  and  2'^  yards  of  matching  or  contrasting  fabric 
for  stole,  size  14.  Skirt  may  be  machine  pleated. 

One-piece  dress  and  fichu;  10-18  (31-38).  -SI. 00.  Version  shown 
requires  3^^  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  for  skirt  and 
bodice  band  and  l!s  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  for 
bodice  and  H  yard  of  %"  ribbon,  size  14. 

One-piece  dress  and  petticoat;  10—16  (31-36).  SI. 00.  Version 
shown  requires  8  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for 
dress  and  6H  yards  of  39"  fabric  without  nap  for  petti- 
coat, size  14. 

One-piece  dress  with  detachable  peplum;  10-18  (31-38).  SI. 00. 
Version  shown  requires  4H  yards  of  38"  fabric  with  one 
scalloped  edge,  3^'^  yards  of  16"  fabric  with  one  scalloped 
edge  and  I's  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  for  bodice, 
size  14. 

One-piece  dress;  10-18  (31-38).  SI. 50.  Version  shown  re- 
quires 4  yards  of  39"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Coat;  12-20  (32-40).  $1.00.  Version  shown  requires  3H  yards, 
of  54"  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 


Oeate;-  an  all-day  "inoislure  re- 
serve." At  last  a  cream  that  goes 
beyond  superficial  smoothing  .  .  .  that 
actually  controls  the  moisture  level  of 
your  skin  under  your  make-up.  At  the 
same  time,  it  normalizes  your  skin's 
protective  chemistry  all  day  long. 

Prevents  under-niake-up  dryout! 

New  Pond's  Moisture  Base  protects 
your  skin  against  sun  and  wind — the 
drying  effects  of  make-up  itself!  Your 
skin  stays  soft  and  dewy  all  day. 


For  a  smooth,  no-shine  finish. 

Pond's  Moisture  Base  is  greaseless. 
Your  skin  never  feels  sticky — your 
make-up  never  streaks  or  cakes.  Com- 
pletelv  transparent,  it  can't  conflict 
with  any  make-up  shade. 

For  a  lovelier  face,  smooth  on  New 
Pond's  Moisture  Base  every  morning. 
And,  of  course,  use  it  for  nighttime 
moisturizing,  too. 

Ponds  Moistuie  13ase 

NEW  GREASELESS  UNDER- MAKE-UP  MOISTURIZER 
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New!  SINGER 
Slant-Needle  Series 

Now  there  are  3  machines  with  the 

exchisive  SINGER  Slant-Needle 

that  makes  all  sewing  easier  and  better. 

All  three  made  in  America 

by  American  craflsmen. 


The  greaf 
SLANT-O-.MATIC' 


Finest  fully  automatic  machine  you  can  own.  You  can 
do  thousands  of  fancy  stitches  just  by  "tuning"  a  knob. 
Mending,  buttonholing,  button  sewing,  too.  And  no  other 
automatic  can  match  its  fine  straight-stitching. 


Newt 

SLANT -0-MATIC 
Special 


Brilliant  automatic  machine.  Has  many  of  the  superb 
features  of  the  SLANT-O-MATIC,  at  a  lower  price.  Comes 
with  a  set  of  FASHION*  Discs  that  you  slip  onto  the  ma- 
chine to  do  a  variety  of  fancy  stitches. 


S11\GER  exclusive  SLANT-NEEDLE  machines  come  in  cabinet  or  lightu  eight 
portable  models. 

SINGER  offers  a  machine  for  every  purse  and 
purpose.  See  the  new  SPARTAN*  Portable,  only 

SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Also  headquarters  for  SINGER*  Vacuum  Cleaners 

l.i-ted  in  vour  [.l.niie  book  un.ler  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

*A  Trademart  of  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


New! 
SLANT-NEEDLE 
Deluxe 


The  ultimate  in  straight-stitching  machines.  And,  like  its 
two  sister  machines,  it  has  a  Imill-in  threading  chart, 
handy  drop-in  bobbin  in  front  of  the  needle,  and  a  gear 
motor  drive  so  machine  never  slips  or  stalls. 
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Beef  Stew  Viennese ! . . .  old-world  touch  for 

Dinty  Moore  Beef  Stew 


Enjoy  giving  familiar  foods  a  touch  of  drama  and 
distinction?  Then  do  this: 

HEAT  Dinty  Moore  Beef  Stew  (lean  beef,  tender 

vegetables  in  rich  gravy — a  big  IVi  lbs.!) 

COOK  wide  egg  noodles  according  to  package 

directions. 

SPRINKLE . .  drained  buttered  noodles  with  poppy  seeds. 


SERVE  the  hot  meaty  stew  on  seasoned  noodles. 

Rest  of  the  meal  ?  Try  a  colorful  slaw  of  red  cabbage 
and  onions . . .  slices  of  dark,  moist  pumpernickle.  Set 
out  a  shaker  of  paprika  for  a  nice  color  and  flavor 
accent.  Main  thing  is — be  sure  your  stew  is  Dinty 
Moore,  America's  favorite  kind! 


You  get  such  good  things  in  Dinty  Moore  Beef  Stew ; 


Lean  beef,  firm  white  potatoes,  tender  carrots 
...  in  rich  brown  gravy. 


He'll  say  "  Wunderbar !"  (Or  maybe,  "H'oh  ")  when  you 
serve  this  savory  beef-noodle  dish.  It's  easy  .  .  .  so  why  not 
do  it,  soon  7 


Dinty  Moore^ 

BEEF  STEW 


Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co. 
Austin,  Minn. 
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going  out  to  dinner  in  England.  The  food  has 
improved  a  great  deal  since  the  dark  days  when 
it  was  all  chicken  with  no  recognizable  taste, 
but  restaurants  are  either  cold  and  gelid  or 
hot  and  smelling  of  grease,  and  'he  other  peo- 
ple in  them  are  frightfully  unattractive,  be- 
cause attractive  people  are  either  too  poor  to 
go  to  restaurants  or  else  they  are  at  large,  chic 
dinner  parties.  The  pudding  is  always  Coupe 
Jacques  or  Peche  Melba,  two  confections  up 
with  which  no  other  country  in  the  world 
would  put.  However,  the  idea  of  not  having 
to  think  what  to  eat  and  then  not  having  to 
cook  it  appealed  to  me  more  than  a  little. 

1  am  not  wildly  fond  of  going  out  to  dinner 
in  American  restaurants,  either.  The  food  is 
usually  very  good,  but  expensive;  the  tables 
are  too  close  together;  the  waiters  are  likely 
to  spit  on  one's  tip  (not  James",  to  be  sure,  but 
mine);  and  the  service  is  slow.  The  small, 
intime  New  York  supper  clubs,  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  full  of  love,  both  married-type 
and  profane,  real  and  spurious,  have  no  coun- 
terpart in  London.  Love  In  England,  anyway, 
is  a  difficult  business,  what  with  the  weather 
and  cars'  being  so  exF)ensive,  and  I  feel  sorry 
for  the  poor  young  things  who  have  to  do  their 
getting-to-know-each-other  in  the  bus,  the 
chilly  park  or  a  florid  coffee  bar  because  there 
is  only  one  fire  at  home  and  it  is  ringed  around 
by  mum  and  dad  and  Auntie  Eth  and  Uncle 
Bert  and  young  Ernie. 

1  confided  some  of  this  train  of  thought  to 
James,  but  he  said,  "There,  there,"  took  oflF 
his  bowler,  kissed  me,  put  it  back  on  again, 
and  went  away  to  Leadenhall  Street. 

1  went  upstairs  and  dressed  in  the  ten  inches 
square  which  is  heated  adequately  by  the  elec- 
tric fire  on  a  really  cold  day,  and  then  1  came 
downstairs  and  the  miasma  which  is  London 
life  in  midweek  began. 

London  weekends  are  the  most  peaceful  of 
times.  Either  oneself  or  one's  immediate  circle 
is  staying  with  friends  in  Berkshire,  or  sailing 
on  the  Solent,  or  following  the  Quorn  (prob- 
ably on  a  bicycle,  such  is  the  cost  of  living),  or 
having  a  nice,  revivifying  breath  of  sea  air  at 
Beachy  Head.  Nobody  ever  rings  up. 

But  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  are 
different.  On  Mondays  one  is  left  alone,  pre- 
sumably to  unpack  from  the  weekend  and  get 
the  washing  done  and  to  remove  the  London 
dust  which  makes  the  floor  crunch  under 
one's  feet  and  the  window  sills  come  off  on 
one's  cardigan  sleeves.  Tuesday  morning  the 
General  Post  Office,  which  owns  the  tele- 
phones and  runs  them  in  a  cozy,  inefficient 
way  that  is  endearing,  sounds  its  general  post 
and  away  we  go. 

I  let  Fluff"y  in,  asked  her  if  she  was  well  and 
gave  her  her  breakfast.  I  washed  our  break- 
fast dishes  and  swept  «nd  put  the  rubbish  in 
the  dustbin  (or  garbage  in  the  garbage  can) 
and  threw  away  yesterday's  papers  and  went 
upstairs  and  made  the  bed  and  grubbed  the 
bits  of  soap  out  of  the  comers  of  the  soap 
place  in  the  lavatory  basin,  and  while  I  did 
all  these  absorbing  things  the  telephone  kept 
ringing. 

One  call  was  from  Paris.  This  is  it,  I  thought. 
Yves  Montand  now  realizes  that  he  can  no 
longer  live  without  me,  and  1  shall  have  to  tell 
him  I  am  married.  Then  a  heavenly  Yank  voice 
came  on  the  line. 

"Katie."  Mickey  O'Brien,  friend  of  my 
youth  and  girl  world  traveler! 

I  screamed,  "Where  are  you?" 

"Let  me  think,"  said  Mickey.  "Paris. 
Listen,  I'm  coming  to  London  tomorrow. 
Let's  have  lunch." 

"Don't  be  cretinous,"  I  told  her.  "Come 
stay  with  us." 

"So  sweet,"  Mickey  cooed.  "But  I'm  stay- 
ing with  the  family  of  a  gorgeous  new  man. 
In  Shropshire.  Where's  that?" 

"West  of  here,"  I  said.  "Is  he  nice?" 

"He's  dreamy  on  skis.  Can  1  come  right 
from  the  plane  to  your  house?" 

"Yes,  that'll  be  wonderful." 

"See  you."  The  telephone  clicked  away 
across  the  channel,  and  I  envisaged  Mickey 
dashing  out  to  Givenchy  for  something  chic 
to  wear  in  Shropshire.  I  spent  my  youth 
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watching  Mickey  with  the  fascination  of  a 
wren  for  a  pink  flamingo.  But  none  of 
Mickey's  men  had  been  James,  for  which  I 
muttered  a  short  thanksgiving  and  a  heartfelt 
"Poor  Mickey."  There  are  few  things  smugger 
than  a  really  smug  wife. 

Margery  Harper-Crewe  rang  up  and  said 
was  I  doing  anything.  I  said  nothing  much, 
just  chewing  a  comer  of  the  rug,  quite  relaxed. 
She  said  come  over  and  have  a  cup  of  coff"ee 
and  bring  Fluffy  to  play  with  Philadelphia 
Jack,  so  1  picked  up  Fluffy,  who  had  been  go- 
ing proo  against  my  ankle,  and  went  out  the 
door  without  a  backward  glance. 

The  coal  fire  was  buming  brightly  in  Mar- 
gery's Adam  grate.  She  has  a  very  pretty  draw- 
ing room.  There  are  fruitwood  chairs  with 
gros  point  seats  to  look  at  and  large,  well- 
shaped  armchairs  to  sit  in.  We  sat  in  two  of 
them,  on  either  side  of  the  fire,  while  Fluffy 
and  her  playmate  rolled  over  and  over  under 
the  piano,  making  menacing  noises  in  their 
throats.  Margery  and  I  stretched  our  weary 
housewife  legs.  We  were  wearing  the  moming 
uniform:  smooth  tweed  skirts  and  lamb's- 
wool  sweaters.  If  we'd  been  young  unmarried 
girls  in  Chelsea  or  Hampstead  we'd  have  worn 
tartan  trousers  and  black  polo-necked  jump- 
ers. If  we'd  been  the  kind  of  housewives  who 
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10  BRING  US  SAFE 

By  THOMAS  JOHN  CARLISLE 

Because  I  live  alone 
I  leave  a  light 
To  help  me  find  my  way 
Back  home  by  night. 
But  if  I  could 

Walk  home  again  vtith  you, 

To  bring  us  safe 

The  smallest  star  would  do. 


had  the  Light  Programme  on  all  day  we'd 
have  worn  the  black  skirt  from  our  old  cos- 
tume and  short-sleeved  woollies  knitted  in 
ever-so-fancy  patterns  of  bright  turquoise  or 
fuchsia  yam. 

Margery  and  I  blended  into  our  surround- 
ings in  the  way  that  all  Englishwomen,  no 
matter  what  their  personal  sartorial  idiosyn- 
cracies,  consider  the  best  taste,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  looks  right  is  almost  as  comfort- 
ing as  the  knowledge  that  one  looks  pretty. 

Fluffy  and  Jack  squawked  at  the  drawing- 
room  door,  were  let  out,  dashed  to  the  front 
door,  squawked  again,  were  again  let  out  and 
tore,  side  by  side,  the  length  of  the  mews,  at 
which  point  we  left  off  watching  them. 

We  went  out  to  Margery's  kitchen  and  ate 
some  bread  and  cheese  for  lunch  while  she 
hotted  up  small  tins  of  strained  Brussels 
sprouts  and  other  healthful  uck  for  the 
luncheon  of  the  young  Harper-Crewes  (or 
Harpers-Crewe),  and  then  I  went  home  and 
read  the  rest  of  the  Times  conscientiously- 
one  must  try  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
wodd— and  tumed  with  sighs  of  relief  from 
interplanetary  affairs  to  the  advertisements  for 
country  houses  on  the  back  page.  I  felt  sure 
that  there  would  be  none  we  could  both  like 
and  afford,  till  I  came  to  a  very  small  adver- 
tisement: 

Small,  warm  Georgian  house,  Edenbridge 
3  miles,  4  bed,  3  rec,  apple  trees,  2  acres  in 
all,  owner  going  abroad,  £4850  for  quick 
sale. 

"There  must  be  something  wrong  with  it," 
I  said  to  Fluffy.  I  tore  off  the  comer  and  put 
it  in  my  bag. 


By  the  time  James  came  home  I  was 
bathed,  lipsticked  and  dressed  in  my  best.  He 
changed  his  collar.  Then  we  went  to  the  Con- 
naught  Hotel  for  dinner.  All  my  foregoing 
remarks  about  English  restaurants  do  not 
apply  to  the  Connaught  Hotel.  In  that  bliss- 
ful bulwark  of  total  Englishness,  the  food  is 
divine,  the  decor  is  soothing  without  being 
wishy-washy,  the  temperature  is  just  right, 
and  all  the  other  customers  look  like  dowager 
countesses,  Nordic  orchestra  conductors  or 
the  better  type  of  film  star. 

It  was  in  the  Connaught  Hotel  dining  room 
that  James  and  I  got  engaged,  and  he  had 
booked  the  same  table  at  which  this  ecstatic 
event  took  place.  We  sat  down  and  had  some 
caviar  and  steak  and  a  bottle  of  Chateau 
Lafitte,  because  James  said  one  had  not  been 
married  exactly  three  years  every  day. 

When  James  got  out  of  the  army  and  fin- 
ished at  the  university,  he  became,  mostly 
from  reading  The  Economist,  rather  depressed 
about  making  a  career  in  England,  so  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  America.  With  smiling  faces 
and  sinking  hearts,  his  mother  and  father 
gave  him  a  lot  of  letters  of  introduction.  He 
just  happened  to  come  to  Chicago,  and  while 
there  just  happened  to  go  to  a  party  given  by 
one  of  the  addressees  of  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, to  which  I  just  happened  to  go  too;  and 
that,  kiddies,  is  how  grannie  met  grandpa. 

I  was  in  college,  majoring  in  Eng.  Lit.,  and, 
though  I  had  never  been  abroad,  steeped  in 
the  stories  of  my  family,  who  were,  to  a  man, 
violent  Anglophiles  and  indefatigable  tourists. 
So  that  when  somebody  said,  "This  is  Mr. 
Chesney,  Katie,"  I  said,  "How  do  you  do?" 
and  fell  in  love. 

James— who  is,  let's  face  it,  James  Francis 
Charles  Farquharson  Chesney — says  he  did 
too.  He  took  me  out  to  dinner  after  the  party 
and  on  each  of  three  subsequent  evenings,  and 
then  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  had 
old  war  buddies  and  a  temporary  job,  and 
then  he  went  to  New  York,  which  he  enjoyed 
very  much,  and  then  he  came  back  to  Chicago 
and  said  he  adored  America,  but  he  found  that 
he  missed  dear  old  messy,  tired,  possibly  de- 
clining England  too  much  ever  to  live  any- 
where else,  and  would  I  marry  him  and  come 
over  there.  I  said  love  was  all  very  well,  but 
England  was  three  thousand  miles  away,  and 
I  hadn't  finished  college  yet  and  what  would 
my  parents  say  and  I  didn't  know  if  I  wanted 
to  marry  him,  so  we  left  it  at  that.  James  then 
kissed  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  nearly  said, 
"Wait  here,  I  will  get  my  toothbmsh  and  come 
to  England  with  you,"  but  fear  of  the  unknown 
and  indecision  held  me  silent,  and  James  went 
back  to  England  and  settled  down  to  earn  that 
part  of  a  living  wage  which  one  is  allowed  to 
keep  by  the  tax  man. 

I  found  I  missed  him  violently.  We  wrote 
each  other  fat  letters  about  how  foul  it  was 
not  seeing  each  other.  When  I  finished  college, 
my  father  said,  "Frances,  you'd  better  take 
Katie  to  Eiu-ope  this  summer.  I  can't  stand 
the  way  the  child  is  moping." 

I  dare  say  it  is  psychologically  suspect  to 
be  fond  of  the  company  of  one's  mother,  but 
I  am  very  fond  of  the  company  of  mine.  So  we 
bought  nylon  underclothes  and  Dacron  dresses 
and  little  kits  of  plastic  bottles  and  mud- 
colored  traveling  coats.  (These  last  are  a 
fallacy  perpetuated  by  certain  fashion  maga- 
zines, for  which  I  hope  they  fry  in  hell.  The 
only  place  in  the  whole  world  where  mud- 
colored  traveling  coats  look  suitable  is  on  the 
deck  of  an  ocean  liner,  where  one  is  for,  say, 
five  days  every  three  years.  Anywhere  else  they 
just  look  depressed.) 

James  met  us  at  London  Airport,  and  ma 
took  one  look  at  his  old  green  Bentley  with 
the  hand  brake  on  the  outside  and  said,  "Run 
along,  dears;  I  will  follow  you  in  the  airport 
bus."  So  James  and  I  drove  the  flat,  uninspir- 
ing, but  to  me  inimitably  thrilling,  road  into 
the  West  End  of  London,  and  I  saw  my  first 
pillar  box  and  my  first  policeman's  helmet.  The 
soft  air  cosseted  my  cheeks,  there  were 
lupines  as  tall  as  I  in  the  suburban  gardens, 
and  everything  was  heavenly. 
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Pompeian's  Delicious 
Quality  perks  up 
dressings  quickly— 
gives  salads  wonder- 
ful new  freshness, 
flavor.  Pure  virgin 
imported  olive  oil- 
first  press  only  of 
choicest  olives. 
Insist  on  Pompeian!  I 


POMP 


HOW  TO  MEET  EXPENSES 

You  can  earn  extra  cash  to  meet  ex- 
penses by  selling  subscriptions  to  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  The  American  Home,  Holiday, 
Jack  and  Jill  and  other  popular  magazines. 
Earn  generous  commissions  in  your  spare 
time.  We'll  send  details  without  obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

744  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


MORE  PEOPLE  USE 


SWEETER  THAN  SUGAR 
YET  NO  FOOD  VALUE 

Doctors  recommend  Sugarine  for 
diabetics,  overweights,  lo-calorie 
diets.  Pure,  Harmless,  Economical. 


GUARANTEED  NON-FATTENING 


4  OZ— 75< 

AT  FOOD  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


FABULOUS  FOODARAMA 

a  12  cu.  ft.  deluxe  refrigerator  and  a  6  cu.  ft.  upright  freezer  in  one  cabinet  only  41"  wide,  63"  high  and  25"  deep! 

Better  Living  Jbr  J^veri/one . .  .Jrom  Kelvinator 


The  Ralcit^hs:  '"WK  I'^A'I'  BI'",'I"1"KR  ! "  More  cxcitmg,  hc.ililnci  mc.iK  .ut  c.iMcr  to 
plan  and  prepare  with  l  ()oilarania"s  tantalizing  variety  of  foods  within  easy  reach. 
The  refrigerator  side  is  H)0%  iisahic  for  fresh  foods  .  .  .  the  iipiinhi  frec/er  is  207  pounds 
big.  Arrangement  is  so  convenient,  with  most-needed  foods  where  they're  most  acces- 
sible, riiere's  no  stooping  to  use  the  waist-level  Cold-Mist  Freshener.  New  Package  Pantry 
stores  ready-wrapped  fruits  and  vegetables  right  in  their  plastic  "crispcr"  bags. 


The  Thompsons:  "WE  HAVE  MORE  FUN!"  Teen-age  or  adult  party,  entertaining 
is  always  more  gracious  and  easy-going.  You're  free  for  fun  and  hospitality  like  never 
before.  You  won't  run  out  of  frosty  cold  beverages  .  .  .  Foodarama  holds  enough  for  a 
week.  Even  when  sudden  guests  drop  in  .  .  .  Foodarama's  abundance  turns  emergencies 
into  relaxed  repasts.  Incidentally,  see  how  Foodarama's  glamorous  cabinet  fits  into 
41 -inch  space  to  make  a  beautiful  built-in,  if  you  desire. 


The  Andersons:  'WE  SAV  E  TI.ME  AND  MONEY,  TOO!  You  shop  less  fre- 
quentlv.  "run  out"  of  things  less  often!  And  Foodarama's  huge  18  cu.  ft.  capacity — 
6-cu.-ft.  upright  freezer  and  12-cu.-ft.  refrigerator — lets  you  fix  so  many  things  in 
advance  ...  a  whole,  cooked  roast  if  you  like.  You  save  big  money,  too!  Foodarama 
lets  you  buy  in  quantity  when  prices  are  lowest.  It  costs  much  less  to  buy  than  a  separate 
freezer  and  refrigerator  .  .  .  operates  from  a  single,  economical  unit. 


Fooflaroma  costs  witch 
less  than  a  separate  deluxe 
refrigerator  and  upright  freezer 


Live  Better 


Electrically 


NEW  FOODARAMA  PARTY  BOOK 

What  to  do  to  have  more  fun  .  .  .  decorations,  games, 
food  for  parlies  of  all  kinds.  128  pages,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color.  Now  on  sale  at  bookstores  at 
$3.25,  but  here's  your  chance  to  save  $2.00  .  .  . 
Special  Ofler  .  .  .  only  $1.25  for  Limited  Time 
At  Your  K  el  villa  I  Of  Dealer 


FOODARAMA 


Division  of  American  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 


Built  BeHer  to  Serve  Better-Dependable  for  45  Years     American  Motors  Means  <3 


More  For  Americans 
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Ma  had  booked  rooms  at  the  Connaught 
Hotel,  and  when  we  had  forgathered  there 
and  said  how  well  we  all  looked  and  how 
everybody  in  Chicago  was,  and  James  had 
said  that  his  mother  and  father  were  coming 
up  from  Somerset  next  Wednesday  and  hoped 
ma  would  dine  with  them,  and  ma  had  said 
bravely  that  that  would  be  delightful,  we  stood 
around  in  a  glassy-eyed  silence  of  nerves  and 
exhaustion,  and  then  ma  went  considerately 
to  bed  with  a  glass  of  milk,  and  James  and  I 
had  dinner  and  drank  some  champagne,  and 
he  scrabbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  the 
diamond-and-ruby  ring  given  by  Francis 
Farquharson  Chesney,  Gent.,  to  Prudence 
Pitman,  spinster  of  this  parish,  in  1794,  and 
we  got  engaged. 

And  now  here  we  were,  same  people,  same 
table,  four  years  older  but  still  bright-eyed  and 
bushy-tailed.  We  were  very  happy. 

"You  remember  our  wedding,  I  suppose," 
I  said. 

"Vividly,"  said  James.  "I  was  awfully  re- 
lieved when  I  found  out  your  church  was 
called  St.  Laurence's  and  not  'The  wee  chapel 
in  the  tall  pines.'" 

"I  can't  think  why  they  do  it." 

"Coziness  is  all,"  said  James.  "I  liked  the 
bridesmaids'  going  down  the  aisle  first,  instead 
of  trailing  along  behind  the  way  they  do  here." 

"They  do  look  kind  of  useless  here." 

"Viewed  objectively,"  said  James,  "all  the 
claptrap  that  goes  on  about  weddings,  exclud- 
ing the  bride  and  groom,  is  useless.  Brides- 
maids are  really  only  there  to  be  kissed." 

"You  were  well  awav.  You  even  kissed 
Cousin  Lois.  I  nearly  fell  on  my  face." 

We  reminisced  about  our  honeymoon,  then 
progressed  into  one  of  tiie  lounges,  where  we 
ordered  some  coffee  and  brandy.  In  a  little 
green  alcove,  round  which  there  was  a  padded 
bench,  I  took  out  the  clipping  about  the  small, 
warm  Georgian  house  and  inquired  whether 
James'  letters  from  the  agents  had  yielded  any- 
thing. James  pulled  them  out  of  his  pocket. 

"I  haven't  read  them  yet." 

"Oh,  James."  I  cannot  understand  people 
who  do  not  rip  open  their  letters  and  devour 
every  word  the  instant  they  arrive.  James 
seems  to  like  his  to  age.  I  have  known  him  to 
leave  them  on  the  hall  table  for  three  or  four 
days  and  then  have  to  be  asked  to  open  them. 

James  squirmed  a  bit  and  said  did  1  think 
that  was  General  Alexander  over  there  in  the 
corner.  I  said  no,  I  thought  he  looked  more 
like  an  admiral.  James  gave  me  a  cigarette  and 
lit  it  and  one  for  himself.  Then  he  sat  and 
flicked  his  lighter  on  and  oflf. 

"Darling,  what  is  wrong?  Tell  Katie." 

"Nothing,"  said  James  in  an  unconvinced 
way. 

"James,"  I  said,  "have  you  wagered  the 
house  money  on  a  slow  horse?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "I^on't  want  to  tell  you 
what  is  wrong.  I  don't  want  to  spoil  our  anni- 
versary. Why  did  you  have  to  bring  up  houses  ?" 

"But  darling,  don't  you  want  to  have  a  dear 
little  warm  Georgian  house  with  two  acres  for 
Fluffy  to  jump  about  in?"  And  at  least  six 
bonny,  hliie-eycd  babies.  I  added  in  my  head. 
I  tried  to  show  him  the  clipping. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "we  have  to  move." 

"I  know,"  I  said.  "We  have  been  dithering 
about  it  for  quite  some  time.  I  am  longing  to 
get  into  the  country.  Won't  it  be  fun?" 

"Catherine,  my  pearl,  my  treasure,  shut 
up." 

"Yes,  darling." 

"Now  listen."  He  spoke  slowly  and  pa- 
tiently, as  to  a  child  of  four,  and  his  tone  was 
far  from  cheerful.  "We  cannot  live  in  London 
any  more,  or  even  near  London.  The  firm  is 
sending  me  to  another  place." 

I  blenched.  "Tanganyika?"  I  said. 

"Worse,"  said  James.  "Farmiloe." 

"Farmiloe?" 

"Yes." 

"The  North?" 

"Well,  the  southern  edge  of  the  North." 
"Coal  mines  and  like  that?" 
"More  or  less." 

"No  Tate?  No  taxis?  No  Thames?  No 
Battersea  Power  Station?  No  Harrod's?" 
"That's  about  the  size  of  it." 
"1  like  it  here." 
"So  do  L" 


A  tolling  bell  seemed  to  be  sounding  in  my 
head.  "I  don't  remember  the  marriage  vows' 
saying  anything  about  Farmiloe." 

"It's  included  in  'for  better,  for  worse.'" 

I  put  my  cigarette  out.  It  has  to  be  a  crisis 
for  me  to  leave  more  than  half  an  inch  of  an 
expensive  English  cigarette.  It  was  going  to 
have  been  sad  enough  to  leave  Winchester 
Mews,  our  first  home,  for  warm  houses  near 
Edenbridge,  with  Fluffyworthy  gardens  and 
potential  nurseries,  but  to  forge  into  the  moor- 
land, the  dales  and  fells  and  whatever  else  they 
had  up  there  began  to  seem  like  planning  to 
live  in  the  middle  of  the  Gobi.  Everything  I'd 
ever  read  by  authors  born  north  of  the  Wash 
passed  through  my  mind.  It  would  be  the  land 
of  Lucky  Jim,  satanic  mills,  tubercular  poets 
being  made  to  work  in  fish-and-chip  shops  by 
their  old  dads,  biting  wind  and  lethal  fog,  sili- 
cosis, bleached  sheep  bones  and  no  film  less 
than  two  years  old  at  any  cinema. 

"When  do  we  have  to  go?" 

"Probably  sometime  in  April." 

"Do  we  have  to  stay  there  forever?" 

"Oh,  1  shouldn't  think  so.  Hard  to  tell." 

We  finished  our  brandy.  I  took  James' 
hand.  "It  may  be  quite  nice,"  I  said.  "Do  you 
know  anybody  in  Farmiloe?" 

"No,"  said  James.  He  rang  the  bell  for  the 
waiter.  "Do you?" 

"No."  I  stood  up  and  put  my  coat  on.  "I 
only  want  to  live  where  you  live." 

At  long  last  James  smiled.  "It's  mutual,"  he 
said.  I  was  able  to  push  my  face  against  his 
cheek  for  an  instant  before  the  waiter  came. 

The  day  after  our  wedding  anniversary,  I 
sped  about  my  household  tasks  clenching  a 
pencil  in  my  teeth  with  which,  should  I  have 
any  moments  of  inspiration  about  My  New 
Life,  I  planned  to  write  down  lists.  So  ab- 
sorbed did  I  get  that  when  the  doorbell  rang, 
and  Mickey  O'Brien's  lissome,  seductive  form 
presented  itself  on  the  threshold,  I  demon- 
strated inhospitable  surprise. 

Mickey  is  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  have 
ever  seen,  tall,  ash-blond,  excitable  and  warm. 
We  hugged  each  other.  "Do  not  tell  me  you 
remembered  I  was  coming,"  she  said,  laughing. 
"I  know  that  blank  look  of  yours  from  away 
back.  Here."  She  handed  me  a  bottle  of 
L'Heitre  Verte.  "I  didn't  get  this  for  you,  but 
somehow  it  smells  like  cardboard  on  me."  She 
pushed  me  into  the  drawing  room  and  went 
around  making  sure  that  all  the  windows  were 
shut.  "It's  cold  in  here.  How  British  can  you 
get?  Is  that  fire  burning?  I  suppose  it  is,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking.  I  am  absolutely  dead."  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  look  more  totally 
alive.  She  took  her  shoes  off  and  curled  her 
legs  underneath  herself  in  a  comfortable  chair 
and  smiled  brilliantly.  "Well?"  she  said. 

"Mickey,  darling,  I  am  pleased  to  see  you." 

"Likewise." 

"Let's  have  a  glass  of  sherry." 

So  we  had  it  and  she  told  me  about  the  new 
one.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  spent  my  whole 
life  listening  to  Mickey  telling  me  about  the 
new  one,  but  I  always  enjoyed  hearing.  I  said 
that  he  sounded  like  a  ski  bum  to  me. 

"Well,  he  has  this  place  in  Shropshire,"  said 
Mickey.  "I  mean,  his  father  does.  So  when  he's 
home  he  learns  about  managing  that." 

"For  your  sake,"  I  said,  "I  hope  when  you 
go  to  visit  it  will  be  like  Merrie  England,  with 
hot  water  in  brass  ewers  going  upstairs,  and  a 
pink-cheeked  housemaid  on  her  knees  lighting 
your  bedroom  fire  when  you  wake  up." 

"Wouldn't  that  be  heaven?"  said  Mickey. 
"Feudal  bailiffs  tugging  their  forelocks,  the  hall 
full  of  glass  cases  with  stuffed  things  in  them." 

"I  do  hope  it'll  be  like  that,"  I  said.  "But  I 
bet  it  won't.  Let's  see.  When  you  get  engaged, 
the  entire  staff  can  line  up  in  the  hall,  all  trem- 
bling with  emotion  about  the  young  master, 
and  say  'God  bless  Miss  Mickey.'  You'll  have 
to  change  your  name  to  something  suitable." 

"Oh,  we're  not  going  to  get  engaged." 

"He  must  think  you  are  if  he's  taking  you 
to  meet  his  old  mum." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Really,  you  are  the  most 
old-fashioned  girl  1  ever  knew.  I  don't  love 
him.  I  suppose  he  might  ask  me,  but  if  he  does 
I  shall  say  no." 

"O'Brien  who  drives  men  mad,"  I  said. 
"The  divine  and  unattainable  she.  So  tell  me 
the  news  from  home." 


Mickey  had  seen  my  ma  and  pa  since  I  had, 
she  had  been  to  a  dance  weekend  at  my  brother 
Henry's  college  and  seen  him,  she  had  fairly 
recent  news  of  all  our  common  friends,  so  that 
she  talked  steadily  while  we  put  our  coats  on 
and  walked  to  a  nearby  restaurant  and  lunched, 
after  which  we  kissed  each  other  good-by, 
planned  to  meet  in  Chicago  before  we  were 
eighty  if  possible,  and  she  rushed  off  to  catch 
the  train  to  the  feudal  Salopian  acres. 

James  and  I  were  going  to  Margery's  par- 
ents in  Berkshire  for  the  weekend.  I  had 
packed  tweeds  and  a  dinner  dress  and  walking 
shoes  and  shoes  for  wearing  when  one's  feet 
were  tired  and  a  waterproof  coat  and  extra 
sweaters  and  a  woolly  nightgown  and  a  not 
woolly  nightgown.  One  must  be  prepared  for 
all  eventualities  on  an  English  country  week- 
end. James,  with  sighs  of  quiet  pleasure,  flung 
his  bowler  at  its  hook  in  the  hall  and  missed, 
his  badge  of  slavery  falling  unmourned  into  a 
comer,  and  packed  his  aged  corduroy  trousers 
and  a  revolting  sheepskin  waistcoat  to  which 
he  is  much  attached,  and  we  drove  away  to- 
ward Berkshire,  dropping  Fluffy  at  the  quar- 
ters of  a  glamorous  veterinary  surgeon  who 


NEXT  WIONIH 

A  beautiful  and  famous  actress  is 
not  expected  to  know  how  to  rustle 
meals  for  a  large  household  or  han- 
dle the  pumping  system  when  it  ex- 
pires, especially  when  she  has  been 
pampered  by  her  "perfect"'  mar- 
riage to  faithful  Sam.  When  Sam 
walked  out,  Julia  Gentry  eon- 
fronted  a  large  country  place  sud- 
denly emptied  of  servants;  two 
adolescent  daughters  in  emotional 
crises;  and  a  liverish  poet  down  the 
road  who  wanted  to  carry  her  off  to 
Rome  if  the  going  got  too  rough. 
Read  how  392  "Y  Club"  girls 
dropping  in  to  supper  will  show 
any  woman  the  stuff  of  which  she's 
made  in 
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loves  her.  The  old  green  Bentley  chugged 
through  the  park.  I  feel  that  this  car  will  be 
with  us  until  the  end  of  our  days.  With  finan- 
cial wizardry  worthy  of  a  Rothschild,  James 
manages  to  afford  its  extensive  repairs  and  its 
neurotic  cravings  for  gallons  and  gallons  of 
expensive  petrol,  while  he  does  not  manage  to 
afford  a  new  car,  one  with  a  heater.  The  old 
green  Bentley  is  extremely  lovable,  almost  like 
a  horse;  besides,  I  comfort  myself,  it  is  so 
smart  (in  the  sense  of  elan,  chic,  panache)  to 
have  a  really  old  car  instead  of  a  new,  mass- 
produced  one.  This  is  true  in  America,  too, 
contrary  to  the  popular  view  abroad,  though 
there,  to  be  really  effective,  the  car  ought  to  be 
an  extremely  battered  Ford  station  wagon  of 
the  days  when  the  wood  part  was  really  wood, 
before  the  dawn  of  time. 

Bilberry  House,  the  home  of  Margery's 
father  and  mother,  is  large  and  comfortable, 
dating  from  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  a  very  cold  house,  but  that  does 
not  count  as  uncomfortable  in  England.  As 
they  are  a  little  farther  from  the  brink  of 
starvation  than  the  resf  of  us,  one  does  not 
feel  too  guilty  about  switching  on  one's  bed- 
room electric  fire  occasionally.  They  love  hav- 
ing young  people  about  them,  and  though 
Margery,  Christopher,  James  and  I  are  rapidly 
aging,  to  them  we  will  always  be  children,  and 
this  is  very  pleasant. 

After  all  the  greetings  and  kisses  and  lovely- 
to-see-yous  and  unpackings  and  face  washings 
had  taken  place,  and  the  grandchildren  had 
been  gathered  unto  Dear  Old  Nanny,  we  sat 
down  and  drank  sherry  and  I  told  Margery 
we  were  moving  to  Farmiloe. 
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"You  can't!"  Margery  put  every  ounce  of 
Burke's  Landed  Gentry  she  possesses,  which 
is  considerable,  into  her  exquisitely  broadened 
a.  "It's  the  North." 

"I  know,"  I  said,  beginning  to  feel  rather 
defensive  about  the  North.  Why  should  the 
North  be  that  much  different  from  the  South? 
After  all,  the  w  hole  island  could  be  stuffed  into 
Illinois,  and  nobody  in  Chicago  would  even 
notice.  "If  it's  so  cold,  we  can  ski,"  I  said. 

"Ski?  In  England?"  Margery  knows  all 
about  everything.  One  skis  in  Austria,  hunts 
in  the  shires,  swims  in  the  Mediterranean, 
shoots  in  Norfolk,  races  at  Epsom,  Ascot  and 
Newmarket,  and  fishes  in  South  Wales.  For 
vacations  one  goes  to  sequestered  little  beaches 
in  Corsica  or  Djerba  where  no  Anglo-Saxon 
foot  has  ever  trod  before.  "Well,  maybe  they 
do.  If  you  get  some  good  snow,  we'll  come  up." 

\A^ithin  me  welled  unreasoning  optimism. 
James  cheered  up,  and  we  decided  that  every- 
thing might  possibly  be  beer  and  skittles. 

Country  weekends  in  England  range  from 
divine  to  abysmal.  At  the  very  top  of  the  list 
are  the  great  houses,  where  your  name  is  on  a 
little  card  in  a  slot  on  your  bedroom  door, 
there  are  roaring  fires  in  every  room,  a  hunt 
ball  is  being  held  in  the  house  on  the  Friday 
with  Tommy  Kinsman's  band  playing  non- 
stop till  six  A.M.,  you  wear  your  Balenciaga, 
and  all  the  books  on  your  bedside  table  are 
brand-new  and/or  very  good. 

The  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  damp, 
cedar-surrounded  cottage  on  the  main  road, 
where  the  sixth  child  is  being  christened  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  at  a  smashing  tea  party  to 
which  are  invited  twenty-seven  unengaging  re- 
lations, all  female.  You  wear  your  thickest  suit 
with  a  twin  set  and  feel  immobile,  and  in  spare 
moments  read  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

Weekends  at  the  Faradays'  are  on  the  divine 
side.  Colonel  Faraday,  with  Edwardian  gal- 
lantry, contrived  to  make  the  three  ladies  feel 
among  the  most  gifted  and  beautiful  females 
in  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  serious- 
minded,  intelligent  and  not  mere  playthings. 

When  we  went  to  bed  the  deep  silence  of  the 
country  was  all  about  us.  Winchester  Mews  is 
not  in  a  noisy  part  of  London,  but  there  is  al- 
ways some  slight  noise  there.  Here,  at  the  end 
of  the  village  street,  where  every  light  had  been 
out  for  some  time,  the  silence  was  complete.  If 
the  foxes  and  the  mice  were  going  about  their 
lawful  occasions  in  the  fields,  they  were  doing 
it  Ln  their  stocking  feet. 

The  next  morning  we  awoke  cheerful  and 
placid,  our  lungs  full  of  life-giving,  smokefree 
air,  our  nerves  dormant.  Oh,  delicious  Satur- 
day; oh,  beautiful  Berkshire:  we  could  get 
dressed  slowly,  we  needn't  put  our  faces  into  a 
kitchen  till  Monday,  no  boiler  to  coexist  with, 
no  alarm  clock.  At  breakfast  the  ladies  wore 
thick  tweeds  and  woolen  stockings,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  ladies  wore  woolly  pants. 
When  I  came  to  England,  newly  wed  and 
firmly  determined  to  be  glamorous  at  all  costs, 
I  thought  no  husband  could  go  on  loving  a 
wife  who  wore  woolly  pants,  but  one  comes  to 
it — one  has  to — and  the  difference  this  slight 
layer  of  clothing  makes  to  general  comfort  in 
the  Great  British  Winter  is  amazing. 

We  ate  grapefruit  and  porridge  and  scram- 
bled eggs  of  a  golden  delightful  cggincss,  un- 
sullied by  milk  or  bread  crumbs  or  any  of  the 
extraneous  matter  sometimes  put  in  scrambled 
eggs. 

Afterward  the  gentlemen  went  off  and  did 
such  manly  things  as  shooting  pigeons  and 
looking  at  the  compost  heap,  Margery  and  I 
carried  the  dishes  out  to  Mrs.  March  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Faraday  disappeared,  coo- 
ing blissfully,  to  have  a  satisfying  time  with  her 
three  grandchildren  who  had  been  behaving 
very  nicely,  as  indeed  they  always  did  with 
nanny. 

1  knew  that  sooner  or  later  someone  would 
suggest  doing  something,  so  when  I  had  tidied 
the  room  James  and  I  were  in,  I  settled  into  a 
large  chair  by  the  drawing-room  fire  and  read 
the  Illustrated  London  News  and  all  the  back 
numbers  of  Punch  that  had  been  in  a  neat  pile 
on  a  stool. 

When  action  came  it  was  Margery's  wee 
ones,  who  arranged  themselves  in  a  neat  row 
on  the  hearthrug  and  said  they  were  going  to 
walk  to  the  village  with  mummie  and  grannie 
to  buy  sweets  and  would  1  care  to  come.  We 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Stop  That  Corn 

Callous  or  Bunion 

Pain  Fast! 


Ease  New  or 
Tight  Shoes 


SIZE  FOR 

CORNS,  SORE  TOES 


No  waiting  for  the  kind  of 
relief  you  want  when  you 
avail  yourself  of  the  extraor- 
dinary multiple  action  of 
Dr.  Hclioir.s  Zino-pads. 

1.  Relief  starts  in  seconds. 

2.  Corns,  callouses  are  re- 
moved In  a  jiffy. 

3.  Corns,  callouses  are  stop- 
ped before  they  can  develop. 

(let  this  medieally  ajiprov- 
ed  relief  of  Dr.  ScIioH'h 
today.  At  Drug,  Shoe,  De- 
partment and  Stores. 


DrScholls 

Zino-pads 


SPECIAL 
SIZES  FOR 


CALLOUSES 


M 

BUNIONS 

CORNS 
BETWEEN 
TOES 


:  HOI  TENDER  FEET?J 

^  Dr.  Scholl'i  Fool  Powder  quickly  relieves 

>  hot,  tired,  tender,  pcrspirinR, 

^  odoroui  feet.  Eases  new  or 

^  tiftht  shoes.  Gel  a  can  loilay! 

{  DrScholls 


POWDER 


Now...  a 
special  laxative 
for  women! 

Gives  gentle  relief  more  naturally 
than  any  ordinary  laxative 

"A  ficr  dcpcndiiiji  on  a 
prescription  la.xalivc 
for  sonic  lime,"  writes 
Mrs.  Hatch,  "I  am  now 
using  Correctol.  I  find 
that  Correctol  is  much 
milder  and  easier  to 
take,  and  the  relief  it 
gives  me  is  wonderful." 

Correctol®  has  been  specially  developed 
for  a  woman's  delicate  system.  It  is  com- 
pletely different  from  harsh,  all-purpose 
laxatives. 

Its  secret  is  a  non-laxative  miracle 
regulator  that  simply  softens  waste.  Along 
with  this,  Correctol  contains  just  enough 
mild  laxative  to  give  regularity  a  start. 

Working  together,  these  two  gentle 
ingredients  make  Correctol  bring  relief 
more  naturally  than  any  ordinary  laxa- 
tive can.  Even  in  pregnancy  and  follow- 
ing childbirth.  In  menstrual  periods— and 
after  middle  age,  too! 

Do  try  Correctol  soon. 
30  tiny  pink  tablets,  $1.00 
—at  any  drug  counter. 


GuQlonleed  by 
I  Good  Housekeeping  . 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Hatch 
Portland,  Ore. 


set  off,  a  hearty  party  of  six,  breasting  the 
winter  winds,  down  the  drive  and  along  the 
road,  past  a  field  or  two  and  then  passing  the 
small  brick  cottages  of  the  village  with  their 
tidy  gardens.  The  remains  of  the  Michaelmas 
daisies  were  tied  up  in  bunches  with  string  and, 
here  and  there,  under  a  sheltering  bush  or  in 
the  lee  of  a  wall,  was  an  occasional  shy,  brave 
snowdrop.  Through  th  small  windows  we 
could  sec  tables  covered  with  oilcloth  (which 
they  call  "American  cloth"  in  England)  and  on 
which  there  were  brown  teapots,  loaves  of 
bread  and  jars  of  strawberry  jam  and  lemon 
curd.  Elevenses  were  bcyig  had. 

When  we  got  back,  rosy-cheeked  and  wind- 
buffeted,  a  large  luncheon  was  ready.  After 
lunch  Colonel  Faraday  sat  by  the  fire,  put  a 
silk  handkerchief  over  his  face  and  went  to 
sleep.  I  look  forward  to  this,  every  time  I  am 
there,  because  having  only  read  of  it  in  novels 
I  did  not  think  it  ever  happened.  Margery  and 
C  hristopher.  James  and  I  discussed  driving 
over  to  climb  Inkpcn  Beacon,  walking  over  the 
downs  or  going  to  Newbury,  but  in  the  end  we 
look  naps  too.  After  tea.  we  four  did  the  cross- 
word puzzles  in  the  Times.  After  dinner,  Mrs. 
F  araday  and  I  talked  about  prewar  England. 
We  had  just  got  to  the  abdication  when  our 
husbands,  daughters  and  friends  came  into 
the  room,  tired  of  billiards. 

Sunday  morning,  hatted  and  gloved,  suit- 
ably shod,  and  in  some  cases  woolly  pantscd, 
wo  all  walked  to  church.  Wc  didn't  have  to, 
and  possibly  some  of  us  didn't  want  to,  but  we 
all  went.  We  confessed  our  sins,  chanted  the 
psalms,  listened  to  the  sermon,  sang  loudly 
while  we  put  our  live  bobs  in  the  bag,  stood 
respectfully  as  the  vicar  went  down  the  aisle  at 
(he  enti  and  knelt  again  to  mutter  such  little 
prasers  as  "I'lease  make  me  not  hate  Far- 
miloc." 

I  hale  Sunday  lunch  and  James  and  !  never 
have  il,  but  somehow  m  Bilberry  Parva  Sun- 
day lunch  is  pari  of  a  disciplined  way  of  life 
which  no  one  has  ever  questioned.  Wc  tri- 
umphed over  the  languor  which  ensued  by 
walking  through  the  stubbly,  half-frozen  fields 
at  a  spanking  pace.  Americans  often  say  how 
small  is  the  English  countryside.  But  to  me 
llngland  seems  as  big  as  Texas  when  I  am 
v\alking  in  it.  The  sky  is  limitless,  even  when 
the  ceilmg  is  zero,  and  far,  far  away  is  the  sea 
which  is  bigger  than  anything. 

then  it  was  lime  to  depart.  We  kissed  every- 
one fervently  and  wobbled  away  in  the  Bentley. 

"Bliss,"  I  said  as  we  turned  into  the  main 
road. 

"Yes,"  said  James  si>me  ten  minutes  later, 
and  so  sodden  were  wc  both  with  country  air 
and  large  teas  that  neither  of  us  noticed  the 
time  lag.  After  that  conversation  flagged,  and 
I  began,  in  the  irritating  way  wc  housewives 
develop,  to  plan  the  coming  week.  Then  Ear- 
miloe  recurred  to  me.  My  first  reaction  was  to 
apply  for  entry  into  a  loony  bin,  or  neurosis 
center,  where  I  might  lie  on  my  back  under 
sedatives  while  somebody  else  (who?)  did  all 
the  work,  but  then  I  thought  the  really  sensible 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  prepare  for  it  by  visit- 
ing my  dear  family,  being  cosseted,  and  filling 
myself  with  protein-full  American  food. 

"James,  darling,"  1  said,  "would  you  mind 
if  I  went  to  America  for  a  minute  before  we 
move?" 

"Yes,"  said  James. 

"Well,  can  I?" 

I'll  give  it  some  thought,"  said  James, 
which  means,  bless  him,  that  he  would  put  it 
straight  out  of  his  head,  and  when  1  said  three 
days  later  "What  about  going  to  America?" 
he  would  say  "Well,  what?" 

"It's  the  thrift  season,"  I  said. 

"That's  good,"  said  James. 

"I  haven't  seen  them  for  ages." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  it  is  the  freest  time  you'll 
have  for  a  bit,  and  it  won't  be  much  fun  for 
them  to  come  and  stay  with  us  until  we've  got 
settled  into  a  house  up  there." 

"You  have  followed  my  train  of  thought." 

"Like  a  guard's  van.  Am  I  not  the  perfect 
husband?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  darling."  I  lit  a  cigarette  for 
him  and  stuck  it  between  his  lips.  "Will  you 
miss  me?"  1  said.  Of  course  he'd  miss  me.  He'd 
better.  Not  only  was  I  a  good  cook  and  chief 
maker  of  inept  dams  in  his  socks,  but  also  I 
was  company  around  the  house. 


"No,"  said  James  carelessly.  "I'll  get  Miss 
Budgett  to  come  and  stay."  Miss  Budgett  is  his 
typist,  a  girl  of  statuesque  proportions  with 
beautiful  copper-colored  hair,  who  was  voted 
Miss  Wandsworth  of  last  year. 

"Ah,"  I  said.  I  would  be  British,  by  George, 
if  it  strangled  me. 

"Yes,  I  will  miss  you,"  said  James. 

I  wrote  to  my  mother  and  asked  if  she  would 
care  to  have  me  visit  her  in  the  near  future, 
regale  her  with  songs  and  stories  of  the  Old 
World  and  eat  her  out  of  house  and  home.  I 
had,  I  wrote  with  pride,  saved  up  nearly  half 
the  fare  out  of  my  dress  allowance,  and  if  she 
could  float  me  a  small  loan  I  would  call  it  a 
kindness.  By  return  post  there  was  a  letter 
from  ma  expressing  happiness  at  the  thought 
of  reunion,  a  note  from  pa  saying  good 
heavens,  he  thought  he  had  got  me  off  his 
hands  at  last  and  here  was  a  check,  and  an  air- 
mail post  card  from  my  brother  Henry  saying 
tersely  that  he  wanted  a  wife  for  his  beagle  and 
would  I  bring  one  over.  I  cursed  Henry  quietly 
and  lovingly  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  I  re- 
membered guiltily  that  he  had  brought  me  all 
my  old  jazz  records  in  a  hideously  heavy  bun- 
dle the  last  time  he  came  to  England. 

There  are  three  ways  of  finding  out  things  in 
England.  One  is  to  have  one's  husband  ask  his 
friends  at  the  office,  the  second  is  to  look  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Times,  and  the  third  is  to 
ring  up  Harrod's.  Harrod's  arranged  to  have 
some  beagles  available  for  inspection. 

We  picked  one  that  looked,  to  my  ignorant 
eyes,  just  like  all  the  other  beagles,  but  she  was 
engaging  and  licked  my  nose  when  I  picked 
her  up,  and  the  vet  and  James'  friend  agreed 
that  she  was  a  fine  example  of  beagle  flesh  and 
that  Henry  would  adore  her  at  sight,  and  so, 
more  important,  would  Henry's  beagle. 

To  spare  Fluffy 's  nerves,  the  beagle  lived 
with  the  vet  till  sailing  time.  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  clothes.  After  three  years  I  had  largely 
worn  out  my  American  trousseau.  Clothes 
that  are  warm  enough  for  American  women 
living  in  England  are  far  too  warm  for  the 
American  woman  living  in  America.  I  look 
admiringly  on  the  English  woman  who  can 
wear  a  low-necked  sleeveless  cocktail  dress 
any  time  between  September  and  May,  but  I 
cannot  emulate  her.  All  my  cocktail  dresses 
arc  wool  with  long  sleeves,  and  I  possess  in- 
numerable cardigans  and  stoles  and  odd  bits 
of  fur  for  putting  around  the  neck,  shrugging 
over  the  shoulders  or  wearing  all  at  once  in  the 
depths  of  the  winter.  None  of  these  bedraggled 
objects  would  do  for  dear  centrally  heated 
Chicago.  I  opened  the  wardrobe  door  and 
gazed  dispiritedly  inside.  "Drat,"  I  said.  That 
was  what  came  of  saving  up  dress  allowances 
to  go  to  America  with.  Why  could  not  James 
have  been  someone  who  sold  things  on  margin 
and  messed  about  with  syndicates,  and  con- 


sidered it  good  business  to  dress  his  wife  in 
Balmain  models  and  sables  and  sapphires? 
But  perhaps  gentlemen  like  that  were  not  so 
nice  to  have  around  the  house  as  darling 
James.  Lurking  in  the  back  of  the  wardrobe 
was  the  mud-colored  traveling  coat,  and  there 
was  a  suit  that  would  do  and  a  little  black 
dress  which,  though  it  was  distant  from  haute 
couture  and  lunch  at  the  Colony,  was  neither 
too  thick,  too  thin  nor  too  ragged,  and  there 
was  the  cashmere  sweater  my  mother-in-law 
had  given  me  for  Christmas,  and  the  tartan 
skirt  I'd  had  in  college  but  never  dared  to  wear 
in  England  because  they  think  you  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  a  tartan  to  wear  it  and  my  links  with 
the  Black  Watch  were  tenuous.  Furthermore — 
oh,  cheery  thought — if  I  went  home  looking 
like  a  waif,  ma  would  buy  me  something. 

It  is  terrible  always  to  be  torn,  with  half  of 
one's  love  and  loyalty  bending  toward  a  place 
and  set  of  people  who  are  far  removed  from 
the  other  half  of  one's  affections.  There  has 
been  exactly  one  month  in  my  married  life 
when  I  didn't  look  for  the  postman  coming 
down  the  road  with  his  bag  and  wonder  if 
there  would  be  any  letters  for  me.  That  was 
when  ma  and  pa  came  to  visit  us.  It  was  bliss. 

James  stuffed  me  into  the  boat  train  and 
stood  on  the  platform  looking  unutterably 
dear  and  sweet  and  a  little  lorn,  while  I  hung 
out  the  window  and  thought  my  usual  travel 
thoughts,  which  consist  of  a  dull  din  in  the 
head ;  Why  did  I  ever  think  this  was  a  good  idea  ? 

"Write  to  me  straightaway,"  I  said  to  James. 

"I'll  try  to  get  a  letter  off  tomorrow  or  Sun- 
day," James  said  with  maddening  calm. 

"Darling  "  I  began  in  a  threatening 

tone  which  changed  to  an  un-BHtish  sniffle  at 
the  horrid  thought  of  leaving  James,  home  and 
cat,  so  I  cried  a  few  tears,  and  James  got  back 
into  the  carriage  and  hugged  me,  and  the 
beagle  that  1  was  keeping  with  me  in  the  train 
till  someone  came  and  told  me  not  to  barked 
once  sharply,  so  that  my  attention  was  dis- 
tracted, and  James  and  I  united  in  saying, 
"Shut  up,  bad  dog,"  to  the  poor  little  immi- 
grant who  then  subsided  and  looked  as  sad  as 
any  head-scarfed  Latvian  hauled  onto  Ellis 
Island  in  1920  speaking  no  English.  Then,  of 
course,  James  and  I  fell  on  our  knees  beside 
her  saying,  "Poor  darling,  was  homesick, 
was,"  and  the  whistle  blew,  and  James  had  to 
leap  out  of  the  train,  and  we  were  off  in  a  cloud 
of  steam  and  soot. 

At  the  dock,  I  took  a  firm  grip  on  the 
beagle's  lead  and  marched  up  the  gangplank. 
The  purser  was  polite  but  adamant,  so  the 
porter  carried  her  basket  to  the  dog  repository, 
and  I  trailed  behind,  murmuring  comfort.  I 
found  1  was  to  share  my  cabin  with  a  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  who  was  going  to  New  York  first, 
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"Pleat*  go  tit  down,  mother,  I  know  what  to  do." 


JUNE,  1959 


From  Ken-L-Ration ...an  all  cash  Sweepstakes 
for  dog  owners!  ^^^^j 


20  grams  protein 
(1  lamb  chop) 


Ji 


125  ADDITIONAL  PRIZES  OF  ^lOO  EACH 
A  TOTAL  OF  ^37,500  00  in  CASH  ! 


30  grams  protein 

(2  hamburgers) 


40  grams  protein 
(2  pork  chops) 


45  grams  protein 

('/)  lb.  Porterhouse  Steak) 


Just  guess  how  much  protein  your  dog  gets  in  a  1  pound 
can  of  Ken-Lr  Ration  —  20,  30,  40  or  45  grams.  Then  send  us 
your  guess  on  a  postcard  with  your  name  and  address.  |-f  your 
answer  is  correct,  you're  eligible  for  the  big  Sweepstakes  Cash 
Prizes.  It's  as  easy  as  that  !    Nothing  to  buy  ! 


HINTS:  Ken-L-Ration  is  packed  with  protein-rich  Lean  Red  Meat  .  .  .  juicy  steaks, 
chops  and  roasts  of  U.S.  Government  Inspected  horsemeat.  Plus  other  essential  in- 
gredients to  make  this  the  food  today's  dog  needs  to  grow  and  go  on.  Ken-L-Ration 
contains  as  much  high  quality  protein  as  a  half  pound  of  Porterhouse  Steak! 


Write  your  answer — either  20,  30, 
40  or  45  grams — on  a  postcard  along  with 
your  name  and  address.  Send  this  card  to 
Ken-L-Ration  Sweepstakes,  Box  1988, 
Chicago  77.  If  your  answer  is  correct, 
you're  in  the  drawing  and  eligible  to  win 
the  $25,000  Grand  Prize  or  ones,  of  the 


125  runner-up  prizes  of  $100. 

All  entries  must  be  postmarked  by 
Sept.  30,  1959  and  received  by  Oct.  7, 
1959.  Enter  as  often  as  you  wish.  Winners 
will  be  notified  by  mail.  List  of  winners 
will  be  on  file  at  "The  Quaker  Oats  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


This  contest  void  in  New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  any  other  state  or  locality 
where  prohibited,  taxed  or  restricted  by  law.  Otherwise  all  persons  in  the  U.S.,  its 
territories  and  possessions  may  enter  except  employees  of  Quaker  Oats,  its  advertising 
agencies  and  their  families.  (Winners'  names  and  likenesses  may  be  used  in  advertising 
and  promotions  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Company.) 


Put  your  trust  in   Ken  -  L- Ration  -  more  people  do! 


Ken-l-Rotion,  Amonca  '   laigesi  sell 
one  of  the  few  thoi  can  bear  this  U.S.  Deportmcnl  oi 
Agriculture  seal.  It  assures  you  that  Ken-L-Ration  is 
pure,  wholesome  and  completely  nourishing. 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Complete  Do-lf-Yourself  Hints 

Show  You 


How  To  Enjoy 
Bug-Free  Living  f 


mam 


i--AR.«-ilx»«B»  afliirV'tii'iiinliiA] 


PUSH-BUTTON 


REAl'KIU 


Bug  Killer 

GUARANTEED  TO  KILL 

Roa«hes,  Ants, 
Silverfish, 
Spiders,  Flies 


Woferbugs,  Wasps,  Scorpions, 
Carpet  Beetles,  Mosquitoes, 
*hen  used  according  to  direc- 
tions, or  your  money  bock- 

ODORLESS   •  STAINLESS 


RBAl'KiLL ...  Americans 
ivadinq  Famiiif  of  insecticides 
mulies  H  poHHthlel 

At  last!  Down-to-earth,  illustrated  hints  that 
tell  you  all  about  household  and  garden  bugs 
.  .  .  how  to  identify  them  .  .  .  their  habits  and 
hiding  plaees  .  .  .  the  damage  they  do.  And 
most  important,  how  to  get  rid  of  them! 
These  faet-filled  hints  show  you  how  to  use 
the  |)rofessi<)nal  approach,  yet  enjoy  "do-it- 
yourself"  Ueal-Kill  economy  .  .  .  make  l)Ug 
control  safe,  simple  and  sure! 


The  answers  to  tfonr 

qnesiions  nhoni  hnqs 

AVhich  insects  threaten  your  family's  health? 
AVhere  do  silverfish  and  carpet  beetles  hide  in 
your  home?  Where  do  mosquitoes  hide  during 
the  day?  Are  waterbugs  harmless?  Learn  the 
answers  to  these  and  other  cpiestions  in  tlie 
valuable  Real-Kill  Hints  for  Bug-Free  Living. 

f 


All  Bugs  Die 


Mthen  yon  spraq  nen)  RCAl'KILL  Hug  Kilter 

Kills  roaches,  ants,  waterbugs,  silverfish,  fiies,  mosquitoes  and 
hundreds  of  other  crawling  and  flying  insects. 

Long-lasting!  Takes  only  minutes  to  protect  your  home  for 
weeks.  One  spraying  does  it  all  .  .  .  kills  the  one  l)ug  you  see,  and 
the  99  you  don't.  Kills  when  you  spray  .  .  .  even  kills  the  insects 
that  hatch  out  or  try  to  invade  your  home  weeks  later.  *I1  undreds 
of  ie.sfs  proved  no  crawling  or  flying  hugs  lircd  when  sprayed  with 
Real-Kill  Bug  Killer.  Odorless  .  .  .  Stainless! 


Also  in  economical 
liquid  with 
E-Z  Hold  Bottle 
and  Free  Patented 
Sealed-in  Sprayer— 
in  pints  and  quarts. 
Also  in  gallon  tins. 


America's  Leader  in  Quality  Insecticides. 


JUNE,  1959 


:      PULL  OUT 

Here  are  your  Hints  for  - 


^1  BILLION  DAMAGE  BY 
BUGS  EVERY  YEAR 
IN  AMERICAN  HOMES 

Every  day,  insects  destroy  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food,  clothing,  furs,  rugs 
and  valuable  furnishings.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  such  damage  in  your  home  is 
to  know  the  facts.  Learn  how  to  protect 
your  home  against  bugs  the  modern  way 
. . .  read  the  Real-Kill  Hints  for  Bug-Free 
Living.  It  has  been  especially  written  by 
the  Real-Kill  Consumer  Laboratories. 


Hints  for 
Bug-Free 
Living 


«•••», 


PUUOUT 

keep  with 
household  hints 


Now  available 
at  special 
low  price 


RCAl'KILL  House  and  Garden  Bomb 


KILLS  GARDEN  PESTS;  PREVENTS  FUNGUS 

.  .  .  kills  mites,  aphids,  thrips  and  hundreds  of  other 
insects  that  attack  outdoor  and  house  plants. 

.  .  .  prevents  blackspot  on  roses;  sooty  mold  on  other 
flowers.  No  more  messy  dusts. 

KILLS  HOUSEBOLB  BUGS 

.  .  .  kills  flies,  mosquitoes,  gnats — all  flying  bugs. 
.  .  .  kills  roaches,  ants,  waterbugs — all  crawling  bugs. 

FOR  PETS 

.  .  .  kills  fleas  and  ticks  on  dogs  .  .  .  the  safe,  easy,  mod- 
ern way.  No  more  messy  powders. 

SAFE!  NON-TOXIC  to  humans  and  pets  Mchen  used  as  directed. 


NO  LINGERING  ODOR 


RBAL-KIIL 


House 
and  Garden 
Bomb 


id  Outdoors. 

Pl'frckspot  on  Roses, 
on  Azaleos,  Ro 
iiipers,  Soo1y  Moi. 
>9  ''i'  :>-■  Hies. 
NGN  TOXIC  to  humans,  pi' 
food  WHEN  u.'.e.d  c;-  '< 
Se6  direclions  for  con: 


irst  with  Every  Major  Improvement  ^ 


ReAlKIU 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Complete  Do-lt-Yourself  Hints 

Show  You 

How  To  Enjoy 

Bug-Free  Living  5 


4^ 


PUSH-BUTTON 


REAL-KILL 


Bug  Killer 

GUARANTEED  TO  KILL 

Roa«hes,  Ants, 
Silverfish, 
Spiders,  Flies 


Woterbugs,  Wasps,  Scorpions, 
Corpet  Beetles,  Mosquitoes, 
when  used  according  to  direc- 
tions, or  your  money  bock. 
ODORLESS   •  STAINLESS 


RlAl'KILL ...  America's 
teitdinff  Famiiff  o/  tnHccticides 
tnuliCH  it  poHsihlvI 

At  last!  Dowii-to-cartli,  illu.strati'd  hints  that 
toll  you  all  about  household  and  garden  bugs 
.  .  .  how  to  identify  them  .  .  .  their  hal)its  and 
lii<iii)g  places  .  .  .  the  damage  they  do.  And 
most  important,  how  to  get  rid  of  them! 
These  faet-filled  hints  show  you  how  to  use 
the  professional  approach,  yet  enjoy  "do-it- 
yourself"  Real-Kill  economy  .  .  .  make  bug 
control  safe,  simple  and  sure! 


Tliv  tiitsirvrs  to  ifonr 

quvstiotts  alfout  ifut^s 

Which  insects  threaten  your  family's  health? 
Where  do  silverfish  and  carpet  beetles  hide  in 
your  home?  Where  do  mosquitoes  hide  during 
the  day?  Are  waterbugs  harmless?  Learn  the 
answers  to  tlie.se  and  other  (piestions  in  the 
valuable  Real-Kill  Hints  for  Bug-Free  Living. 


All  Bugs  Die 


ti'lten  f/ofi  sprmg  new  REAL'KILL  Bug  Killer 

Kills  roaches,  ants,  waterbugs,  silverfish,  flies,  mosquitoes  and 
hundreds  of  other  crawling  and  flying  insects. 

Long-lasting!  Takes  only  minutes  to  protect  your  home  Tor 
weeks.  One  s|)raying  does  it  all  .  .  .  kills  the  one  bug  you  see,  and 
the  99  you  don't.  Kills  when  you  spray  .  .  .  even  kills  the  in.sects 
that  hatch  out  or  try  to  invade  your  home  weeks  later.  *IIundreds 
of  lests  proved  no  crawUiuj  or  flyiiKj  hjujs  lired  when  sprayed  with 
Real-Kill  Bug  Killer.  Odorless  .  .  .  Stainless! 


Also  in  economical 
liquid  with 
E-Z  Hold  Bottle 
and  Free  Patented 
Sealed-in  Sprayer— 
in  pints  and  quarts. 
Also  in  gallon  tins. 


America's  Leader  in  Quality  Insecticides. 
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PULL  OUT 


Here  are  your  Hints  for  .* 
Bug'Free  Living! 
•••  


D 
O 

0) 


D 
Q. 


Do  gou  have  an 
unusual  bug  problem? 

For  free  detailed  information  on  any  bug 
problem  not  explained  in  these  hints,  write 
Real-Kill  Consumer  Laboratories,  Box  78, 
Kansas  City  41,  Missouri. 

teachers 

Complete  home  economics  teaching  kit, 
including  study  outline,  wall  charts  and 
books,  also  available  free. 

Write  Real-Kill  Consumer  Laboratories 
at  above  address. 


^1  BILLION  DAMAGE  BY 
BUGS  EVERY  YEAR 
IN  AMERICAN  HOMES 

Every  day,  insects  destroy  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food,  clothing,  furs,  rugs 
and  valuable  furnishings.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  such  damage  in  your  home  is 
to  know  the  facts.  Learn  how  to  protect 
your  home  against  bugs  the  modern  way 
. . .  read  the  Real-Kill  Hints  for  Bug-Free 
Living.  It  has  been  especially  written  by 
the  Real-Kill  Consumer  Laboratories. 


,  mueuT 

keep  Mvith 
household  hints  »' 

*  • 




Now  available 
at  special 
low  price 


iRside  •  •  •  Outside  •  •  • 

All  arouRd  the  house! 
RCAL'KILL  House  aud  Garden  Bomb 


KILLS  GARDEN  PESTS;  PREVENTS  FUNGUS 

.  .  .  kills  mites,  aphids,  thrips  and  hundreds  of  other 
insects  that  attack  outdoor  and  house  plants. 

.  .  .  prevents  blackspot  on  roses;  sooty  mold  on  other 
flowers.  No  more  messy  dusts. 

KILLS  HOUSEHOLD  RUGS 

.  .  .  kills  flies,  mosquitoes,  gnats — all  flying  bugs. 
.  .  .  kills  roaches,  ants,  waterbugs — all  crawling  bugs. 

FOR  PETS 

.  .  .  kills  fleas  and  ticks  on  dogs  .  .  .  the  safe,  easy,  mod- 
ern way.  No  more  messy  powders. 

SAFE  I  NON-TOXIC  to  humans  and  pets  irhen  used  as  directed. 


NO  LINGERING  ODOR 


ReAL'KUL 


House 
and  Garden 
Bomb 


-  Flies,  Mosquitoes,  Waterbugs' 
Rooches,  Ants,  Plant  Lice,  Aphids.  Rsd 
"jiders,  Thrips  and  other  Mites,  In'.'Mfs 
|od  Outdoors. 

-Blackspot  on  Roses, 
Villing  Crawlers  on  Azaleas,  Rc 
ymous  and  Junipers,  Sooty  M;; 
ing  White  flies. 

NGN  TOXIC  to  humans,  pi 
and  food  WHEN  used  a  .-  ■ 
See  direcfions  for  con 


^irst  with  Every  Major  Improvement  ^ 
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CONTINUED  FROM  "AGE  104 

and  then  to  Michigan.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  said 
Mitchigan,  instead  of  Mishigan.  as  so  many 
Enghsh  people  will,  and  1  thought  perhaps  I 
ought  to  tell  her,  and  then  I  thought  I  would 
leave  it  to  her  daughter  in  Grand  Rapids. 

"How  are  you  liking  England?"  she  said. 

"Oh.  very  much."  I  said.  "Especially  Lon- 
don. Where  do  you  live?" 

"It's  a  place  you  won't  know."  said  she.  "In 
the  north.  Farmiloe.  it's  called." 

"Golly,"  I  said,  nonplused.  "Guess  what, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle."  And  I  told  her. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  Mrs.  Hardcastle  the 
afternoon  would  have  been  interminable.  I 


kept  having  to  fight  a  temptation  to  ring  up 
James  and  anticlimax  our  farewells. 

We  began  to  move  slowly  past  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  first  slow  motion  of  the  ship  was 
soothing,  and  there  was  deep  silence.  I  thought 
of  the  London  traffic  streaming  along  in  a 
solid  mass  from  Trafalgar  Square  and  points 
east  to  Hammersmith  Broadway,  w  here  it  was 
undoubtedly  gurgling  and  churning  itself  into 
the  usual  inextricable  mass.  Since  it  was  late 
teatime  in  Southampton,  it  followed  that  it 
was  lunchtime  in  Chicago,  and  people  would 
be  going  up  and  down  in  elevators  and  eating 
hamburgers  and  ham  and  Swiss  on  rye  at  a 
thousand  soda  fountains,  or  ham  with  raisin 


sauce  at  Marshall  Field's,  or  drinking  the 
palest  golden  martinis  in  the  Pump  Room. 
I  knelt  on  a  sofa  at  a  stemward  window  and 
watched  the  gray-brown  land  getting  farther 
away.  What  was  I  doing  here  all  alone,  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere,  committed  to  save  the 
beagle's  life  in  case  of  shipwreck,  not  keen  on 
shuffieboard  or  deck  tennis,  or  indeed  any 
form  of  communal  hfe?  I  was  a  square  F>eg  in 
a  round  hole,  that's  what  I  was,  and  all  life 
was  dank,  gray  and  miserable. 

A  steward  told  me  I  was  at  the  captain's 
table.  This  seemed  very  strange  till  I  discov- 
ered that  the  captain  had  been  of  lesser  rank 
on  the  Queen  Mary  and  that  I  had  danced 


Use  these  yiavor-magic  seasonings 
to  make  your  cook- out'meals  doubly  tasty ! 


More  Zip  and  Zest  \\  hen  ^ou 
Use  Ameriea's  Finest— MeCorinick-Sehillinii;! 


As  boss  of  tiie  backyartl  barbecue  —  or  the 
picnic — liere's  just  wiiat  you  need  to  make 
your  barbecued  meats,  vegetables,  salads, 
something  e.xtra-special  in  flavor  and  good- 
ness: Zippy  BARBECLE  SPICE;  SE.\SON- 
ALL.  wliicii  really  lives  up  to  its  name; 
MINCED  ONION,  neatest  time-saving  trick 
of  the  year;  GARLIC  SALT,  for  the  happy 
accent;  pure  GROLND  BL.ACK  PEPPER  for 
pungent  zest;  also  McCormick  COARSE  GRLND 
PEPPER  —  the  kind  you  get  from  a  table  pep- 


per mill.  Extra  Flavorful!  You'll  want  to  have 
all  these  delightful  spices  and  seasonings  for 
everyday  use  throughout  the  year.  They're 
popular  from  coast  to  coast! 

And  remeniber— when 
you  buy  McCormick- 
Scliilhng  Spices  and 
Seasonings  you  get 
the  fiiifsl  in  flavor, 
purity  and  goodness. 


Schilling 


~  ^staT  BRANDS 


McCORMICK 
Recipe  ot  the  Month 
"SAL  CVBARBECL  E  SALCE 

Combine  1  can  (S  ounces)  tomato 
sauce.  %4  cup  molasses.  1  tablespoon 
prepared  mustard,  1  tablespoon 
vinegar,  1  tablespoon  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  the  following  McComiick 
or  Schilling  products:  I  teaspoon 
Minced  Onion  and  ^  teaspoon  each 
Season-All.  Barbecue  Spice.  Garlic 
Salt  and  Black  Pepper.  Mix  well. 
Bring  to  a  boil:  boil  1  minute.  Use 
to  brush  broilers  during  grilling. 
Makes  about  cups,  enough  for 
two  broilers. 
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with  him  quite  a  lot  while  James  was  being 
sick  at  the  end  of  our  honeymoon. 

Two  days  out  full-gale  conditions  prev  ailed, 
and  mv  walks  with  the  beagle  were  somewhat 
spoiled  by  its  being  so  hard  to  stand  up.  Ev- 
erything aboard  RMS  Forsythia  that  could  be 
tied  down  was,  and  guide  ropes  were  up  ev  ery- 
where. I  am  a  disgustingly  good  sailor  and 
found  all  this  activity  of  the  elements  re- 
freshing. 

I  went  to  somebody  or  other's  party  nearly 
every  night.  A  Mr.  Wade  showed  me  photo- 
graphs of  his  w  ife.  perfectly  heavenly  in  the 
Southern  manner  with  melting  eyes  and  frills 
and  named  Lucie  Belle,  and  his  three  children 
w  ho  were  Spottswood  (female),  Buckner  (male) 
and  Betsy  Fitzjames.  never  b\'  any  chance 
called  just  Betsy,  w  ho  had  long  curly  eyelashes 
and  had  been  bom  to  be  a  prom-trotter  and  to 
cut  a  tremendous  sw  ath  through  Georgia  Tech 
in  the  near  future.  I  showed  him  a  lovely  pho- 
tograph of  Fluffv  .  w  ishing  I  had  lots  of  babies, 
or  even  one.  and  the  picture  of  James  taken 
from  the  top  of  a  tank  at  Tobruk. 

After  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  so  that  the  putTjIe 
shadows  under  my  eyes  vanished,  and  dis- 
cussing Farmiloe  with  Mrs.  Hardcastle.  about 
which  she  was  well  meaning  but  uninforma- 
live,  and  coming  to  the  end  of  the  supply  of 
books  I  had  brought  with  me.  I  learned  that  we 
were  to  anchor  for  the  night.  I  went  down  and 
fetched  out  the  beagle.  Her  warm,  pink  tongue 
lingering  on  the  back  of  my  neck  added  to  the 
rampant  emotionalism  of  rushing  to  the  star- 
board rail  and  looking  at  Long  Island,  where 
the  street  lights  were  on  and  what  seemed  to 
be  a  million  cars,  all  with  brilliant  headlights, 
were  streaming  along  the  coast  road.  I  held 
the  t)eagle  w  ith  her  head  pointing  tow  ard  land. 
"That."  I  whispered  to  her.  "is  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  One  has  to 
say  these  things  occasionall> .  but  it  is  better  to 
say  them  to  dogs.  We  filled  our  lungs  with  the 
air  of  the  New  World,  which  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Old.  It  has  none  of  the  softness 
of  English  air.  none  of  the  languor  of  South- 
western Europe,  but  is  hard,  diamond-bright 
and  stimulating  to  the  nerves. 

The  next  morning  when  we  first  saw  the 
towers  of  lower  .Manhattan  rising  up  from  the 
sea  I  thought  I  might  shed  a  few  tears,  but  it 
was  too  early  in  the  morning  so  I  just  looked 
and  looked  w  hile  Mr.  Wade  said  maddeningly 
that  New  York  was  a  fine  place  to  visit  but  he 
would  not  live  there  if  >ou  paid  him,  and  I  re- 
plied that  my  idea  of  earthly  bliss  was  to  live 
smack  in  the  middle  of  either  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Paris  or  Rome;  and  though  this  is  not 
strictly  true,  at  the  time  I  thought  it  was. 

I  managed  to  get  everything  together  and  in 
one  place,  and  then  the  beagle  and  I  went  top- 
side. Through  a  slot  in  the  dockside  building  I 
saw  some  legs  and  feet  I  was  sure  I  knew,  and 
when  the  whole  bodies  came  into  view  I  was 
!  lied  with  joy.  because  there,  looking  unbeliev- 
ably immaculate  and  smart,  as  Americans  al- 
ways do,  when  you  have  not  seen  any  for  a 
long  time,  were  ma  and  pa.  I  became  so  ab- 
sorbed in  wav  ing  to  them  and  shouting  things 
they  couldn't  hear  that  I  had  to  be  tapped  on 
the  shoulder  and  told  it  was  time  to  go  through 
Customs  and  Immigration.  Off  the  beagle  and 
I  went,  smiling  all  over  our  faces,  slid  through 
Customs  and  Immigration,  and  were  scooped 
into  the  dear  loving  arms  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Collins,  freshly  arrived  from  the  Middle  West. 

With  thoughtfulness  and  consideration, 
dear  ma  had  decided  that  I  might  like  a  day  in 
New  York  to  look  at  a  few  sights,  and  she  had 
also  decided  that  I  would  like  to  stay  at  the  St. 
Regis.  What  is  more,  she  w  ould  like  it  too.  The 
St.  Regis  is  the  prettiest  hotel  in  New  York 
and  one  of  the  few  where  they  still  employ 
chambermaids  to  turn  down  the  beds.  My 
room  was  painted  a  delicious  pink  and  smelled 
good.  Ma  and  pa's  room  was  Adam  green  and 
full  of  lovely  things  like  chesterfields  and  yel- 
low telegraph  blanks  and  breakfast  menus  list- 
ing fourteen  different  kinds  of  fruit,  raritie$  al- 
most exotic  to  the  returning  Yank.  We  talked 
till  we  were  weak.  Henry  was  coming  from  col- 
lege for  the  weekend,  and  his  beagle  was  long- 
ing to  meet  the  new  beagle.  Everyihing  was 
well  at  home,  the  iceboat  in  good  condition, 
my  three  dearest  friends  had  been  informed  of 
my  impending  arrival,  the  rhododendron  in 
the  garden  (there  is  but  one,  mother's  pride 
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and  joy)  was  not  looking  well,  but  it  had  sur- 
vived last  winter  so  perhaps  it  would  this  one 
too. 

I  told  them  about  James  and  Fluffy  and 
Farmiloe.  And,  of  course,  London,  but  Far- 
miloe  first.  Mother's  reaction  was  aesthetic. 
She  mentioned  the  Brontes,  and  Hadrian's 
Wall,  which  she  seemed  to  think,  England 
being  on  the  whole  smaller  than  the  U.S.A., 
would  run  through  our  garden.  Pa  said  it  was 
surprising  how  happily  one  could  live  in  un- 
tempting  places  and  that  heaven  knew  Chicago 
was  a  sinkhole.  Then  we  went  out  to  lunch. 
Would  I  care  to  go  to  the  Chambord  or  21? 
So  eager  were  they,  bless  them,  to  spoil  rotten 
their  returned  daughter  that  they  would  have 
pawned  their  watches  to  take  me  there.  They 
even  put  up  a  show  of  enthusiasm  in  agreeing 
to  my  choice,  which  was  the  nearest  drugstore. 
Bacon-and-tomato  sandwiches  and  chocolate 
malted  milk  arc  the  two  articles  of  diet  which 
I  think  of  with  greed  and  longing  when  I  am 
abroad.  It  isn't  exactly  that  they  are  my  favor- 
ite things  in  the  whole  world,  it's  just  that 
one  can't  get  them  made  with  any  degree  of 
expcriisc  anywhere  but  in  America,  so  thc\ 
haunt  my  dreams. 

My  chocolate  malted  was  the  glorious  choc- 
olate malted  of  my  most  homesick  dreams 
("That's  what  I  fought  this  war  for,  mom."), 
luxe,  calnw  et  voltipie,  and  was  as  the  Kohinoor 
to  a  zircon  compared  with  the  chocolate 
malteds  with  which  I  had  experimented  during 
recent  months  in  Leicester  Square.  I  chewed 
on  my  bacon-and-tomato  sandwich  (on 
toasted  whole-wheat  bread),  which  was  also 
delicious,  and  looked  out  the  window  at  the 
passing  maelstrom,  and  thought  how  very 


If  you  love,  you  must  needs  become 
wise;  be  wise  and  you  surely  shall 

love.  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 


sad  it  was  that  the  things  which  are  really 
American  are  so  seldom  ever  mentioned  to 
Europeans. 

When  they  travel  to  the  U.S.A.  they  are 
always  too  busy  to  find  out  about  really  im- 
portant things,  or  else  they  are  in  the  wrong 
part  of  the  country  and  are  rushing  to  catch  a 
plane  to  another  wrong  part.  So  they  spend  all 
their  time  talking  to  newspapermen  or  being 
wined  and  dined  (well,  ^////«/anyway)  in  Dallas 
or  speaking  to  the  Upper  Wichita  Republican 
Ladies'  Happy  Friday  Afternoon  Club  (no  re- 
ciprocal agreements  with  an  English  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Methodist  Bright  Hour). 
They  see  and  hear  about  drive-in  mo\  ies  and 
Walter  Winchell  and  sports  shirts.  But  they 
never  find  out  about  the  little  green  fresh-water 
lakes  where  the  water  in  summer  is  as  warm 
and  sticky  as  new  milk.They  don't  know  about 
trailing  arbutus  and  Spanish  moss  and  college 
songs  (by  which  I  do  not  mean  The  Sweetheait 
of  Sigma  Chi,  I  mean  My  Cutie's  Due  on  the 
Big  Choo-Choo)  or  the  gas-station  men  in  the 
South  who  say  "Y'all  come  back  now."  They 
know  about  Cannery  Row  and  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  Basin  Street,  but  they  do  not  under- 
stand about  North  Conway  or  the  Eastern 
Shore  or  adorable  little  towns  like  Medina, 
Ohio.  They  have  never  heard  of  the  copper 
country  of  Northern  Michigan,  nor  do  they 
know  why  it  is  both  funny  and  exciting  to  say 
"I'm  flying  to  the  Coast,"  and  it  is  very  hard 
for  them  to  picture  the  barren  wind-swept 
beauty  of  Marco  Island  in  Florida,  because 
there  are  very  few  things  in  Europe  that  are  as 
untouched  by  human  hand  as  Marco. 

When  we  had  given  up  our  places  to  the 
ravening  hordes,  pa  went  off  to  see  some  men 
as  men  all  over  the  world  seem  to  do  after 
lunch,  and  ma  and  I  stood  with  our  noses 
pressed  against  Bergdorf  Goodman's  windows 
in  a  state  of  advanced  cupidity,  and  then  we 
went  across  the  street  and  did  the  same  at 
Bonwit  Teller.  We  strolled  down  Fifth  Avenue 
goggling,  ma  as  much  as  I,  because  Chicago  is 
not  and  never  was  New  York  When  our  feet 
began  to  ache  we  went  back  to  the  St  Regis 
and,  as  my  dear  mother-in-law  says,  put  our 
toes  up. 


For  drinks,  ma  had  invited  Charlie  Judson, 
who  used  sometimes  to  take  me  to  dances  and 
films  in  the  days  before  James.  Charlie  kissed 
me  fondly,  and  without  drawing  breath  in- 
quired if  I'd  be  seeing  Mickey  when  I  got  home. 
I  said  I  supposed  I  would  and  gocd  heavens, 
why  hadn't  he  found  himself  someone  else  by 
now?  Charlie  said  he  had  posses  of  attractive 
girls  trailing  him,  but  he  could  not  forget 
Mickey  and  could  he  take  me  out  somewhere 
to  dinner  so  that  we  could  talk  about  her.  I 
said  that  I  would  be  damned  if  I  would  spend 
my  first  evening  in  America  discussing  exclu- 
sively Mickey  O'Brien,  fond  as  I  am  of  her, 
and  he  could  dine  with  the  three  of  us  if  he 


would  pull  himself  together  and  talk  about 
interesting  things,  like  James. 

After  dinner  ma  and  pa  said  they  were  old 
and  feeble  and  were  going  to  read  in  bed,  so 
Charlie  took  me  to  Jimmy  Ryan's  for  a  little 
while.  I  was  very  grateful  to  dear  Charlie  in 
spite  of  his  one-track  mind,  because  a  girl  can- 
not go  to  Ryan's  alone,  and  he  could  blither  on 
about  Mickey  as  much  as  he  liked  while  I 
listened  to  Wilbur's  valve  trombone  and  oc- 
casionally made  a  sympathetic  face. 

When  we  were  walking  back  to  the  St.  Regis 
I  said  yes  yes  about  all  Charlie's  heart  troubles 
lots  of  times  and  looked  at  the  lights  of  New 
York  and  when  I  had  sworn  I  would  make 


Mickey  come  to  New  York  for  a  weekend, 
Charlie  went  away  and  I  went  upstairs  and 
looked  out  my  bedroom  window  at  more 
lights.  They  were  magical,  golden  and  silver 
and  crimson  and  blue,  and  there  arc  always 
more  of  them  than  one  ever  remembers.  The 
air  smelled  of  electricity  and  was  sharp  and 
nerve-tingling.  I  wrote  James  a  long  letter  tell- 
ing him  very  little  that  he  did  not  know  al- 
ready, and  then  I  read  the  various  pieces  of 
literature  lying  about,  including,  again,  the 
breakfast  menu,  but  this  made  me  hungry  so 
I  got  in  bed  and  eventually  went  to  sleep. 

The  telephone  woke  me.  It  was  ma.  She  in- 
formed me  crisply  that  it  was  seven-thirty,  and 


STYLE  FOR  THE  GIRLS 
ROOM  FOR  THE  GEAR 

SAVINGS  FOR  DAD-BEST  BUY  OF  THE  YEAR 


PMV  m\GQN  BYSTUDEBAKER 


LOOK  and  you  know- why  Harper's  Bazaar  approves.  Neat'n'trim,  with  twenty-six  different 
upholstery-and-paint  combination  choices  (the  upholstery,  washable  vinyl  — the  paint, 
Sapphire  Super-Enamel  finish  that  needs  no  waxing)  ^  load  and  you  learn-nowhere 
else  SO  much  cargo  space  in  so  compact  a  wagon;  and  the  shorter  length  means  easier 
handling,  parking  ; :  drive  and  you  discover-money-saving  mileage  (on  lowest-cost  gas) 
with  perky  performance  (from  6  or  V-  8)  buy  and  you  have- the  most  rewarding  family 
work'n'fun  value  on  wheels.  Let  your  Studebaker  Dealer  prove  it.  You'll  love  it! 

Oaier  modeh-2-Door  Sedan,  4-Door  Sedfiii,  HnrdloJ).  Automatic  lransmis.-.,un  ol,li,„i<il  o„  all  models. 
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if  we  wished  to  drive  the  mule  team  to  the 
West  we  must  get  on  our  way. 

Pa's  car  felt,  after  the  old  green  Bentley  and 
Margery's  Hillman  Minx,  like  a  Greyhound 
bus.  We  all  sat  in  the  front  seat  and  were  not 
squashed.  I  said  weakly  to  pa  that  I'd  got  so 
British  I  might  faint  if  there  was  not  one 
window  open,  and  he  smiled  commiseratingly 
and  opened  one  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

When  I  am  driving  through  France  or  Ger- 
many, I  feel  that  every  square  inch  of  land  has 
been  peered  at,  breathed  over,  weeded,  ferti- 
lized, planted,  raked,  inspected,  counted  and 
all  but  tied  up  in  a  small  parcel  with  string.  In 
the  long  lonely  stretches  of  the  U.S.A.,  before 
one  ever  gets  to  the  Mississippi— between,  say, 
Albany  and  Buffalo  or  Atlanta  and  Jackson- 
ville—! know  in  my  heart  that  the  soil  is  not 
virgin  and  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  In- 
dians, pilgrims,  red-coated  troops  of  Gentle- 
man Johnny  Burgoync  and  young  thugs  with 
Elvis  Presley  haircuts  have  been  stamping 
about  on  it  for  150  years,  but  I  still  feel,  with 
joy,  that  the  land  is  strong,  young  and  free, 
and  the  contact  between  (Oneself  and  it  gives 
strength.  When  we  stopped  to  give  the  beagle 
a  little  run,  I  followed  her  and  my  feet 
scrunched  on  the  frozen  fields,  and  I  jabbed 
my  linger  on  a  piece  of  barbed  wire,  and  as  I 
sucked  it  I  thought.  This  is  American  blood  in 
Anu'iica  I  urn  siukinn.  and  it  all  seemed  tre- 
mendously right,  though  it  did  not  make  me 
stop  wishing  James  was  with  us. 

When  we  got  within  fifty  miles  of  Grahams- 
town,  a  suburb  of  C  hicago  where  I  was  born 
and  raised,  I  began  to  recognize  lanes  down 
which  I  had  driven  or  ridden,  houses  I  had 
been  in,  trees  I  had  climbed,  a  rtiadside  eating 
place  at  which  I  had  once  eaten  four  cheese- 
burgers. In  Cirahamslown,  we  turned  into 
Adams  Road  to  No.  380,  and  its  dear  old  red 
brick,  green  doors  and  shutters  and  surround- 
ing maple  trees. 

Inside  was  the  winter  smell  of  furniture 
polish  and  chesterfields  and  baked  apples  and 
wet  snow  boots.  In  summer  it  smells  ot  grass 
cuttings  and  roses  and  sun-tan  oil.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  as  I  hail  left  it:  the  same  maga- 
zines, the  same  flowers  in  the  same  vases.  It  all 
looked  very  clean  and  light  and  bright,  because 
on  the  most  reprehensible  winter  day  in  Chi- 
cago there  is  more  sunshine  than  on  many  a 
delicious  summer  day  in  I  ngland. 

Upstairs  nothing  was  changed  either.  In  my 
room  were  the  framed  snapshots  of  a  cocker 
spaniel  that  I  had  loved ;  the  white  dotted-swiss 
curtains  which  had  framed  my  wistful  face  on 
many  nights  spent  ga/ing,  mindless,  out  across 
the  lake,  for  as  much  as  twenty  minutes  at  a 
time;  the  writing  table  I  had  kicked  the  legs  of 
while  I  composed  verses  about  my  first  beau 
and  the  horrors  of  war,  and  yellow  tulips  and 
moonlight. 

I  put  my  head  into  mother's  room,  which 
smelled  faintly  and  deliciously  of  Shalimar,  as 
always,  and  the  other  rooms,  then  went  down 
and  took  the  beagle  into  the  garden. 

1  had  forgotten  the  intense  hard  cold  of  my 
childhood.  In  hngland,  the  cold  does  not 
pinch,  it  seeps.  Down  the  neck,  under  the 
skirts,  into  the  shoes,  while  the  area  across  the 
shoulder  blades  gets  colder  and  more  uncom- 
fortable gradually,  like  the  Chinese  water 
torture.  The  beagle  and  I  ran  to  the  end  of  the 
garden  and  around  the  garage  and  down  the 
drive,  and  what  should  we  see  coming,  making 
a  hideous  noise  because  of  its  eternally  broken 
muffler,  but  the  aged  blue  convertible  in  which 
my  beloved  brother  Henry  does  his  motoring. 

"Darling,"  I  said  to  the  beagle,  "it's  daddy." 

Henry  ground  to  a  stop  and  climbed  out.  He 
is  a  tall,  casual  boy  with  a  cheerful  smile;  his 
movements  are  languid,  but  his  heart  and  mind 
are  large  and  quick.  I  flung  my  arm  raptur- 
ously around  his  neck.  "Stinkpot!"  I  said. 

"Well,"  said  Henry,  "look  who's  home." 

The  beagle  would  not  sit  down  because  the 
ground  was  too  cold.  She  stood  shyly  till  I 
picked  her  up  and  handed  her  to  Henry. 
"Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,"  I  said. 

Henry  examined  herwith  interest.  He  looked 
deep  into  her  eyes.  "Woofle,"  he  said,  and 
then  to  me,  "Say,  she  looks  good."  He  patted 
her  head  and  put  her  down.  She  gazed  up  at 
him  with  the  seeds  of  adoration  in  her  eyes.  "1 
think  we're  going  to  get  along."  said  Henry. 
Nobody  in  England  ever  thinks  anyone  in 


America  is  capable  of  understatement,  but 
Henry  is  a  boy  who  has  never  exaggerated 
anything  in  his  life,  except  for  a  short  period 
when  his  favorite  adjective  was  "sensational." 
Anyone  with  half  an  eye  could  see  that  the 
beagle  already  thought  Henry  was  a  combina- 
tion of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  another  beagle, 
and  juicy  marrowbones. 

Henry  drove  up  to  the  house,  and  we  all 
went  in  the  kitchen  door.  I  had  to  linger  there 
to  admire  the  double  stainless-steel  sink,  the 
cupboards  ranged  round  the  room  at  eye  level 
and  knee  level,  the  gleaming  range  studded 
with  eflicient  push  buttons,  and  to  feel  the 
warmth  while  1  thought  of  my  dear  but  horri- 


ble kitchen  in  Winchester  Mews.  And  if  the 
Winchester  Mews  kitchen  was  grim,  what 
would  the  Farmiloe  one  be  like?  I  shuddered 
and  looked  around  for  some  garbage  so  that  I 
might  listen  to  the  disposer,  but  all  trash  had 
been  dealt  with  tidily,  so  I  followed  Henry  and 
the  beagle,  and  we  disjDersed  ourselves  around 
the  living  room.  In  America,  you  can  sit  any- 
where in  the  room.  In  England,  you  have  to 
sit  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"How  is  college?"  1  said. 

"O.K.,"  said  Henry.  "How  is  James?" 

"Fine,"  I  said. 

"Say,  that's  ginger-peachy,"  said  Henry, 
and  we  both  laughed  because  that  is  what 


Henry  said  to  James  when  James  asked  him  to 
be  best  man  at  our  wedding,  and  James  had  to 
have  it  translated  into  "Yes." 

He  went  over  to  put  on  a  record  of  the 
Brahms  Violin  Concerto. 

"Gosh,  Henry,"  I  said,  "you're  coming  on. 
I  am  pleased  and  proud." 

"You're  not  so  bad  yourself,"  said  Henry 
generously.  "You  look  real  good.  You're 
thirmer." 

"It  comes  from  walking,"  I  said.  "You 
know,  walking  ?  Like  out  in  the  country." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Henry. 

We  listened  to  the  Brahms  for  one  side,  and 
then  Henry,  always  so  kind,  put  on  his  bat- 
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tered  old  disk,  which  he  never  would  give  me 
no  matter  how  much  I  pleaded,  of  Johnny 
Hodges  playing  Passion  Flower,  and  I  told 
him  that  in  England  they  called  Louis 
"Satchmo." 

"What  next?"  said  Henry. 

I  told  him  about  Jimmy  Ryan's  and  Charlie 
Judson  and  his  yen  for  Mickey. 

"Poor  Charles,"  said  Henry.  "He'll  never 
get  to  first  base." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  He's  improved  a  lot  " 

"He  has?" 

"Well,  he's  much  more  suave,"  I  told  him, 
"and  he  doesn't  smile  fanatically  all  the  time 
any  more." 


"I  haven't  seen  him  for  years,"  said  Henry, 
"but  1  ask  myself  if  St.  Mark's  and  Princeton 
can  make  a  real  creep  uncreepy." 

"They  think  in  England,"  I  said  ponder- 
ously, "that  Eton  and  Winchester  and  those 
can  uncreep  the  creepiest  creep,  and  they  do 
seem  to.  Charlie  wasn't  ever  terribly  sloblike. 
I  wouldn't  have  dated  him  if  he  was." 

"You'd  have  dated  anybody,"  said  Henry. 
"It  wasn't  till  you  were  going  on  eighteen 
that  you  stopped  looking  like  a  sick  horse." 

"I  wouldn't  ever  have  dated  just  anybody," 
I  said,  sticking,  as  women  will,  to  the  subject 
that  is  most  striking  and  forgetting  the  horrors 
of  adolescence,  which  is  far  more  virulent  in 


America  than  in  England.  "No  clean-cut, 
clear-eyed  American  girl  would." 

"You've  been  reading  Wise  Words  for  the 
Sub-Deb  again,"  said  Henry.  "How  many 
times  do  I  have  to  tell  you?  You  come  home 
and  just  because  it's  like  in  your  youth  " 

"I  didn't  come  home  to  be  insulted,"  I 
shrieked. 

"In  your  youth,"  Henry  went  on,  as  calm  as 
Lake  Michigan  in  August,  "you  start  remem- 
bering all  the  American  cliches  your  sojourn 
abroad  was  beginning  to  wrest  from  you." 

"Who  you  got  teaching  at  your  school," 
I  said,  "that  you  are  suddenly  so  intellectual? 
Descartes?" 
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"Progress,  progress,"  said  Henry.  "Mental 
progress.  One  thing  about  America :  We  don't 
just  sit  around  on  our  cans.  We  ad\  ance." 

"Margery  Harper-Crewe  would  make  mince- 
meat out  of  you." 

"Margery  Harper-Crewe  thinks  I'm  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  got  off  the  boat,"  said 
Henry.  "Maybe  you  better  call  Mickey  and  tell 
her  Charlie's  heart  is  cracked." 

"Later." 

Dinner  was  fun.  We  had  corned-beef  hash 
and  a  lovely  salad  of  iceberg  lettuce,  which 
does  not  seem  to  exist  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  strawberry  shortcake, 
and  I  said  how  blissful,  and  ma  said  the  next 
time  she  came  over  she  counted  on  me  to  pro- 
duce roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding  and 
Brussels  sprouts  properly  cooked  and  a  really 
good  trifle. 

The  beagle  was  sitting  by  Henry's  chair, 
and  when  he  gave  her  a  small  fragment  of 
shortcake  she  tried  to  get  on  his  lap.  "Relax, 
kid,"  he  said.  "Walter  is  waiting  for  you." 
Walter  is  Henry's  other  beagle.  He  lives  at 
Henry's  educational  establishment  during  the 
scholastic  year. 

"What  are  you  going  to  call  this  one?"  ma 
asked.  "Rover?" 

"How  about  Margaret  Rose?"  said  pa. 

"Pa,"  I  said,  "keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head.  I  think  Daleswoman  would  be  nice. 
There  are  heaps  of  hounds  called  Dalesman." 

Henry  mused.  "I  think  I  will  call  her 
Judith." 

I  woke  up  my  first  morning  at  home  and 
lay  thinking  of  all  the  things  there  were  to  do 
and  wondering  which  to  do  first.  Should  I  in- 
vite my  three  dearest  friends  to  lunch  and 
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hear  every  scrap  of  news?  Should  I  go  and  buy 
some  lovely  American  clothes?  Should  I  go 
down  to  my  old  school?  Should  I  ring  up 
Mickey  O'Brien  and  entreat  her  to  make 
Charlie  happy  if  she  could  possibly  bear  to? 
Should  I  go  off  to  the  library  and  get  all  the 
new  books  that  hadn't  been  published  in 
England  yet?  Or  should  I  just  drive  around, 
carefully  keeping  to  the  right  side  of  the  road? 

Downstairs,  I  got  my  orange  juice  out  of 
the  refrigerator  and  was  preparing  to  enjoy 
the  now  unusual  treats  of  John  Crosby's  col- 
umn and  AP,  UP  and  INS,  when  Henry 
appeared  and  said  that  if  1  wished  to  come 
iceboating  with  him  I'd  better  get  the  lead  out. 

So  ma  and  I  trudged  up  to  the  third  floor 
and  found  some  ancient  ski  pants,  a  heavy 
jacket,  muffler  and  a  red  woolen  cap  with  a 
tassel,  all  of  which  I  had  worn  in  my  youth.  I 
chose  a  pair  of  the  mittens  that  are  kept  in  the 
chest  in  the  front  hall  and  Henry  and  I  kissed 
ma  good-by.  She  said,  "Now,  children,  do  be 
careful  and  don't  get  cold."  I  was  very  pleased 
with  this,  having  got  out  of  the  habit  of  it. 

Iceboating  is  easily  the  coldest  sport  in  the 
world.  I  managed  to  shield  myself  a  little  be- 
hind Henry's  stalwart  back,  and  we  whizzed 
along  the  ice  at  what  seemed  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  an  hour.  Henry  did  some  terrifying 
swoops.  I  wondered  whether  I  would  survive 
to  see  James  and  Fluffy  again,  or  even  ma  and 
pa.  Presently  Henry  screamed  over  his  shoul- 
der to  me  that  he  thought  he  would  stop  be- 
fore his  face  froze  solid.  We  lit  cigarettes  and 
said  how  lovely  the  sail  had  been.  On  another 
iceboat  we  saw  Mickey  O'Brien.  She  whacked 
her  pilot,  and  he  brought  his  craft  to  an  almost 
disastrous  stop. 

"This  is  Joe  Burgess,"  said  Mickey,  indi- 
cating the  boy  friend  who  was  unwrapping  his 
face.  "He  is  since  your  time."  Henry  seemed 
to  know  him,  and  they  said  hi  and  stood 
scuffling  their  feet  the  way  men  do. 

"1  gather,"  I  said  to  Mickey  in  an  under- 
tone, "that  the  Shropshire  Lad  had  it." 

"Yup,"  said  Mickey. 

"Is  he  sad?" 
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"He'll  survive." 

"What  about  Charlie  Judson?  I  sort  of 
promised  him  I'd  get  you  to  New  York." 

"And  leave  this  one?  Alone  to  the  sobbin' 
women?  Not  on  your  life."  Charlie's  heart, 
could  he  have  seen  Mickey,  her  cheeks  pink 
from  the  wind  and  her  eyes  bright  and  spar- 
kling, would  have  flipped.  No  doubt  Joe 
Burgess'  heart  was  likewise  engaged. 

"IVel/"  I  said.  "O'Brien  is  in  love  at  last." 

"Yes,"  said  Mickey.  "I  think  I  am."  And 
she  told  me  in  a  wind-whipped  whisper  all 
about  Joe.  He  sounded  nearly  as  nice  as 
James. 

Henry  and  Judith  departed  for  the  univer- 
sity and  Walter.  Judith  licked  my  face,  and 
I  wished  her  happiness  in  her  new  life.  The 
house  seemed  very  quiet  after  they  had  gone, 
though  mother's  cat  was  able  to  emerge  from 
the  basement  after  a  harrowing  weekend. 

Barbara,  Mary  and  Louise  came  to  lunch 
the  next  day.  It  was  lovely  to  sec  them.  They 
all  looked  very  smart.  When  I  think  of  our 
lumpish  schoolgirlhood,  the  flowing  hair  on 
our  shoulders,  our  baggy  sweaters  and  in- 
feriority complexes,  I  marvel  that  we  have 
grown  up  to  be  so  attractive  and  charming. 

Mary  has  two  children,  whom  she  kindly 
did  not  bring;  Barbara,  twin  boys  of  incred- 
ible beauty  and  wit,  aged  three;  and  Louise 
was  busy  producing  her  first  and  wearing  a 
pretty  pink  linen  snn)ck.  1  hey  asked  when 
was  I  going  to  get  busy  with  a  future  I'rime 
Minister.  I  said  I  was  doing  my  best,  and  they 
gave  me  a  lot  of  interesting  information  about 
leinperalurc  charts  anil  \ilamin  I.  and  said 
that  one  was  likely  lo  have  one  quicker  when 
one  didn't  worry  about  it,  which  I  knew. 

I  hey  asked  eagerly  about  James  and  per- 
functorily about  I  ngland.  They  did  not  really 
want  lo  know  about  Lngland,  so  I  didn't  tell 
them.  I  his  also  happens  in  the  U.K.  when  I 
get  back  from  America. 

We  discussed  politics,  and  then  the  proba- 
bility of  Mickey's  marrying  Joe  Burgess,  and 
of  linding  a  really  special  girl  for  Charlie. 
Mary's  mother  trotted  in  with  Mary's  chil- 


dren. When  we  had  admired  the  extremely 
nice  little  girls  with  good  manners— which  few 
English  people  will  believe  is  capable  of  hap- 
pening in  American  children — Mary's  mother 
sat  down  by  me  and  told  me  about  the  farm- 
house she  was  restoring.  She  was  determined 
not  to  have  anything  modem  in  it. 

"I'm  really  having  fun  with  the  kitchen," 
said  Mary's  mother,  her  eyes  behind  her  horn- 
rimmed spectacles  Ijeaming  with  enthusiasm. 
"It'll  be  a  lot  like  your  cute,  old-fashioned 
kitchen  in  England,  Katie." 

Her  eyes  were  wide,  blue  and  innocent.  My 
kitchen  in  England,  though  indubitably  a 
plague  spot,  did  cook  by  electricity,  had  taps, 
not  a  pump,  and  was  not  hung  about  with 
hams  and  dessicated  grasses.  She  knew  this. 
She  had  dined  with  us  during  a  European  tour 
the  year  before.  But  hers  is  a  state  of  mind 
adhered  to  by  certain  Americans  of  a  certain 
age. 

Ma  and  I  went  for  winter  picnics  in  the 
country,  watched  men  fishing  through  holes 
in  the  ice,  went  and  listened  to  all  the  records 
of  the  new  Broadway  musicals.  We  bought  me 
a  few  new  clothes.  I  read  books  and  played 
Scrabble  with  pa  in  the  evening,  and  he  read 
me  editorials  and  tried  to  get  me  to  tell  him 
why  England  traded  with  the  Communist 
countries.  I  had  to  write  to  James  for  help; 
he  replied  on  six  pages  of  foolscap  in  his 
minuscule  writing,  and  I  gave  the  letter  to  pa 
and  said,  "That's  why." 

I  rang  Henry  up  to  find  out  how  Judith  was 
getting  on  with  Walter.  The  speed  with  which 
the  long-distance  call  went  through  fascinated 
me. 

"Hello,"  said  Henry's  voice  full  of  curiosity. 
Girls  never  telephone  men  in  America. 

"It's  mc,"  I  said.  "Ava  Gardner." 

"Hi,  kid,"  said  Henry.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
him  not  sounding  disappointed. 

"How  is  Judith?  Dik's  she  love  Walter?" 

"I  think  so.  There  weren't  any  fights.  I  took 
them  for  a  run  this  afternoon." 

'Did  they  go  side  by  side  with  their  ears 
flapping?" 


"Yeah.  It  was  kind  of  cute." 
So  that  was  all  right. 

"Maybe  I'll  come  over  in  the  summer,"  said 
Henry. 

"James  will  have  become  gamekeeper  to 
Lady  Chatterley  by  then,  and  everything  will 
be  terribly  fraught." 

"Don't  hold  your  breath,"  advised  Henry. 
"Lady  Chatterley  can't  be  any  chicken  by 
now." 

"Cable  me  if  there're  some  puppies.  I  shall 
regard  them  as  nieces  and  nephews." 

"Do  that,"  said  Henry.  "Good-by,  dear 
girl ;  it's  been  real." 

Darling  Henry.  This  is  my  favorite  thing  he 
ever  says.  "Good-by,  my  sweet,"  I  said. 

"I'll  see  you,"  said  Henry  and  we  hung  up. 

Mickey  O'Brien's  mother  and  father  gave  a 
party,  and  strewn  o\er  all  the  tables  were 
book  matches  with  "Mickey  and  Joe"  written 
on  them,  and  Mickey  came  over  to  us  holding 
out  her  left  hand  on  which  glittered  a  large 
diamond  ring.  Everyone  hugged  everyone  else 
and  congratulated  Joe  Burgess,  who  took  it 
very  nicely  and  said  I  could  be  flower  girl  if 
I  wanted  to,  and  I  said  they  must  come  to 
Farmiloe  on  their  honeymoon,  and  they  said 
they  would  see  what  they  could  do. 

When  people  get  engaged  in  England  they 
put  a  small  discreet  notice  in  the  Times  or  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  drink  some  champagne, 
and  that  is  that. 

Just  about  the  time  James  stopped  writing 
plaintive  letters  asking  me  where  his  other 
cuff  links  were,  with  roguish  postscripts  ad- 
vising me  that  Miss  Budgett  was  not  as  good  a 
cook  as  I,  it  was  time  to  go  back.  Ma  and  I 
began  trying  to  think  of  all  the  things  we 
wanted  to  say  to  each  other  that  we  hadn't 
got  around  to  yet,  and  found  wc  couldn't  re- 
member any  of  them  and  said.  Oh,  well,  I  will 
write  it.  and  I  bought  five  new  toothbrushes  to 
take  back,  because  American  toothbrushes 
last  longer  than  English  ones,  and  packed, 
and  ma  and  I  exchanged  haunting  looks  be- 
cause however  much  one  tries  not  to  think 
about  it.  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  we 
may  never  see  each  other  again. 


Once  more  I  bade  my  native  heath  farewell 
and  ma  and  I  cried,  and  pa  told  me  to  be  good 
and  take  care  of  James  because  he  doubted 
that  I'd  ever  find  another  husband  as  nice, 
with  which  I  agreed  unreservedly.  When  I  saw 
ma  out  the  plane  window,  her  lips  were  mov- 
ing, and  I  knew  she  was  saying  little  prayers 
that  the  Convair  would  not  crash  over  the 
Poconos,  and  that  Forsythia's  hold  would 
hold  out. 

When  the  chalk  cliflTs  of  the  South  Coast 
rose  out  of  the  sea,  I  was  hanging  over  the 
rail,  though  this  exercise  would  not  get  me  to 
James  any  faster,  and  it  was  damp  and  chilly. 

Presently  we  docked,  and  I  saw  James  on  . 
the  quayside.  We  waved  frantically.  He  was 
bowler-hatted,  hogskin-gloved  and  Brigg- 
umbrella'd.  This  is  a  joke  with  which  he  always 
greets  me  on  my  return  from  the  New  World, 
whether  I  touch  down  at  Southampton,  Liver- 
pool or  London  Airport.  I  tried  to  be  first 
down  the  gangplank  and  almost  made  it,  and 
blissful  reunions  took  place,  and  then  we 
went  and  stood  around  under  "C"  till  the  lug- 
gage appeared,  and  it  was  lovely  to  hear  the 
English  voices  of  the  customs  man  and  the 
porter  and  the  car-park  attendant.  I  patted 
the  fender  of  the  old  green  Bentley,  and  we 
threw  the  luggage  into  her  and  chugged  away 
to  London,  Winchester  Mews  and  Fluffy.  The 
fields  were  beginning  to  get  their  first  touches 
of  spring  green,  and  all  the  little  Morrises  and 
Austins  and  the  big  Rolls-Royces  and  Rovers 
were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  and  there 
were  signs  saying  Dainty  Teas  and  ever-so- 
quaint  Tudor-type  pubs  and  ugly  concrete 
modern  pubs,  but  there  weren't  any  billboards 
to  sp>eak  of.  and  here  and  there  I  saw  a  farm- 
house that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  same 
sheltered  spot  since  the  dawn  of  time,  and  it 
was  wonderful  to  be  back,  and  James  held  my 
hand  and  drove  with  his  other  one. 

When  I  had  finished  telling  him  about  the 
family  and  America  and  my  journey  there  and 
back  and  given  him  many  tantalizing  hints  of 
goodies  secreted  in  my  luggage,  he  told  me  of 
his  activities:  he  had  dined  with  These  and 
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Those  and  The  Others;  he'd  been  down  to 
Somerset  for  a  couple  of  weekends  with  his 
father  and  mother,  who  greeted  the  news  of 
Farmiioe  wiih  characteristic  British  phlegm, 
his  mother  coming  up  to  London  with  him, 
when  he  returned,  and  buying  him  a  very  ex- 
pensive, interlined,  waterproof,  shockproof 
overcoat  at  a  place  which  specializes  in  fitting 
out  Everest  expeditions.  He  had  taken  Fluffy 
for  some  walks  in  the  park  during  which  she 
had  bitten  the  ankles  of  nannies,  sneered  at 
pigeons  and  hurdled  the  fence  into  the  en- 
closure of  the  Belgian  hares.  James  had 
cleaned  all  the  silver.  I  would  rather  do  any- 
thing', even  lay  out  a  corpse,  than  clean  silver. 
Then  he  told  me  some  very  funny  jokes  he  had 
heard  over  lunch  and  presently  we  were  in 
Greater  London,  and  very  ugly  and  familiar 
and  nice  it  was. 

Fluffy,  most  exquisite  of  cats,  was  looking 
cross-eyed  out  the  window  of  our  house.  I 
rushed  in  and  seized  her,  blurbling,  "Mother's 
little  angel ;  who  was  a  blissful  cat?  Who  was?" 

Coming  from  America  and  a  heated  ship 
into  an  English  house  always  leaves  one  loath 
to  remove  one's  coat,  but  I  had  on  a  suit 
underneath  and  I  knew  that  1  would  soon  be 
used  again  to  the  temperature,  and  the  house 
did  look  lovely.  James  and  Mrs.  Thing,  my 
char,  had  obviously  worked  their  fingers  to 
the  bone,  llie  darlings.  There  were  vases  of 
datTodils  and  tulips,  and  a  bowl  of  hyacinth 
bulbs  which  I  had  left  in  a  dark  cupboard  to 
sprout  had  accomplished  this,  and  their  scent 
was  delightful.  The  fridge  was  full  of  food,  the 
drink  cupboard  stocked  up,  and  James  had 
saved  mc  all  the  Sunday  Timeses  and  Observ- 
ers sc^  that  I  looked  forward  to  a  feast  of  them 
and  only  wished  1  could  have  the  Simday  New 
York  Times  as  well. 

James  lit  the  fire  and  began  to  make  some 
martinis  and  1  sat  down  and  said,  "I  have 
forgotten  how  to  cook." 

"That's  too  bad,"  said  James.  He  raised  his 
glass  and  added,  "Welcome  home."  He  sat 
down.  Fluffy  jumped  onto  his  lap  and  dug  her 
claws  into  his  knees.  "1  think,"  he  said, 
"we'll  have  to  go  up  to  Farmiioe  for  a  few 
days  and  look  for  a  house.  Eve  written  to  some 
agents."  James  unpinned  the  cat  and  ex- 
tracted some  letters  from  his  pocket.  "They 
don't  sound  very  promising." 

"Vicarage?"  I  said,  reading  one.  "Many 
useful  outbuildings?  Jame.i.  it  doesn't  say 
bathroom."  In  English  house  advertisements, 
if  it  doesn't  say  bathroom  there  isn't  one. 

"No,  it  doesn't,  does  it?"  said  James.  He 
smiled  at  me.  "Does  it  say  'well'?" 

I  looked.  "No,"  I  said.  "Neither  artesian 
nor  plain.  So  that's  that  one."  I  flung  it  into 
the  fire.  The  next  one  said  "Detached," 
which  means  the  house  is  surrounded  by  semi- 
detached other  houses,  and  is  ugly.  "  'Lounge, 
twelve  bv  nine  and  a  half;  dining  room,  twelve 


by  nine  and  a  half,  French  windows  to  garden; 
oak-floored  hall,  kitchen,  pantry  with  tiled 
thrall.'  What  on  earth  is  a  thrall?" 

"La  belle  dame  sans  mere!  hath  me  in 
thrall,"  said  James. 

"In  tiled  thrall?" 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  James,  leaning  back  and 
looking  at  the  ceiling.  "No  idea  what  they 
mean,  ducks;  go  on." 

I  looked  through  the  rest,  none  very  excit- 
ing. One  mentioned  a  ballroom,  but  James 
and  I  rarely  give  dances  and  the  house  ap- 
peared to  need  an  inside  staff  of  fifteen. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  cooked  the 
steak  and  frozen  French-fried  potatoes  and 
made  the  salad,  all  thoughtfully  provided  by 
James. 

A  few  days  later  we  stashed  Fluffy  at  her 
holiday  home,  and  set  off  for  Farmiioe.  It  was 
a  filthy  March  day.  We  went  into  the  great 
hunting  country,  known  dashingly  as  "The 
Shires."  The  hills  became  higher,  the  hedges 
dry-stone  walls,  the  sky  more  lowering,  the 
rain  wetter  and  the  hiss  of  the  tires  more 
piercing.  We  began  to  see  slag  heaps. 

Over  Farmiioe,  although  it  was  only  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  charcoal-gray  gloom 
hung.  All  the  women  wore  dirty  beige  mackin- 
toshes and  furry  boots,  and  all  the  men  wore 
dirty  beige  mackintoshes. 

"God."  said  James  simply. 

I  sang  him  several  verses  of  On  llkley  Moor 
and  Blaydon  Races,  but  when  I  noticed  that 
he  was  not  enjoying  this  I  stopped.  Eventually 
we  penetrated  the  front  door  of  one  of  the 
agents.  And  then  he  came  in  the  car  with  us. 

The  sodium  street  lights  cast  an  infernal 
glow,  so  that  James'  pink,  pleasant,  darling 
face  took  on  the  aspect  of  the  mad  Dr.  Fu 
Manchu,  and  my  lipstick  looked  as  if  I  were 
gripping  a  lump  of  coal  in  my  teeth.  It  was 
very  cold,  the  rain  glistened  on  every  flat  sur- 
face, and  I  began  to  feel  that  we  were  in  a 
novel  by  Kafka,  that  the  road  was  infinite. 

After  about  ten  minutes  the  agent  said, 
"It's  the  first  on  the  left." 

"It"  was  Larches  Road,  winding  up  a  hill, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  were  semidetached  and 
detached  houses  with  garages  and  gates  on 
which  were  painted  fanciful  names  like  Fair- 
bourne  and  Arundel  and  Larch  Nook. 

James  said,  "This  is  a  suburb."  It  could 
hardly  be  less  like  Grahamstown. 

"Otter  Dale,"  said  the  agent.  "It  is  much 
sought  after." 

I  looked  at  him.  He  meant  every  word  he 
said.  A  painfully  sincere  chap,  this  estate 
agent.  "It  looks  ever  so  nice,"  I  said.  I  have 
this  American  craving  to  be  liked,  at  any  price, 
and  I  have  met  a  lot  of  non-Americans  that  I 
wish  also  had  it.  At  the  top  of  Larches  Road 
we  came  to  No.  43.  detached  and  undis- 
tinauished. 


He  got  out  of  the  car  and  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  a  torch.  Inside  we  discovered  that  the 
people  had  not  left  a  light  bulb,  so  we  looked 
at  what  we  could  see  by  flashlight  and  matches. 
The  drawing  room  was  oblong  and  painted 
cream,  the  dining  room  was  oblong  and 
painted  buff,  the  less  said  about  the  kitchen 
the  better;  there  were  two  square  bedrooms 
in  shades  of  off-cream  and  a  smaller  rectan- 
gular bedroom.  The  bathroom  was  rather 
nice.  It  was  small  but  tiled  up  to  shoulder 
height,  and  there  was  an  oriel  window  which 
provided  a  handy  shelf  for  holding  bottles  of 
face  muck  and  bath  salts.  The  sep.  w.c.  was 
all  that  a  sep.  w.c.  needs  to  be,  and  there  was 


a  good  big  airing  cupboard.  An  airing  cup- 
board is  very  important  in  English  houses 
because  of  drying  things  in  it,  a  question  that 
never  arises  in  America  where  you  have  to 
keep  dampening  things.  The  tiled  thrall,  far 
from  being  the  invisible  chains  holding  one  to 
one's  demon  lover,  was  a  shelf  in  the  larder 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  food  cold,  a  pursuit 
which  I  felt  would  never  encounter  much  diffi- 
culty in  Farmiioe.  The  agent  told  us  that  there 
was  a  good  garden  in  back. 

We  drove  him  back  to  town,  made  plans  to 
inspect  No.  43  in  the  light,  should  the  next 
morning  provide  the  benison  of  light,  and  be- 
took ourselves  to  the  hotel  at  the  top  of  the 
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***  ADD  HANDY  HAM 


FOR  A  REFRESHING  SMURREBROD 

Here's  an  idea  imported  from  Denmark.  It's  an  open  salad- 
sandwich  called  a  "Smorrebrod",  with  more  filling  and  less 
bread.  And  it's  as  simple  to  make  as  this  .  . . 
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and  dollop  of  MAYONNAISE.  Edge  with  a  wreath  of  WATERCRESS.  One 
Family  Size  (4>^  oz.)  can  of  UNDERWOOD  DEVILED  HAM  makes  4 
sandwiches. 

The  Danes  vary  "Smorrebrod"  by  changing  the  garnishes. 
You  can  too.  Combine  Underwood  Deviled  Ham  with  in-season 
tomatoes,  green  pepper,  onions.  With  several  cans  of  Underwood 
Deviled  Ham  always  on  your  pantry  shelf,  your  family  can  help 
themselves  anytime  to  ham-in-a-hurry  sandwich  treats. 

MADE  FROM  WHO^-L  HAMS  finely 
ground  and  delicately  seasoned  accordmg  to  a  secret 
formula.  Gives  you  a  wonderful,  can't-be-copied 
flavor  you  get  only  in  Underwood  Deviled  Ham. 

FOR  FREE  piTTir^PES  WRITE:  ANNE  UNDERWOOD.  DEPT.7E,   RED  DEVIL  LANE,  WATERTOWN   72.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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list  in  the  Automobile  Association  Yearbook. 
They  gave  us  a  square  room,  painted  cream, 
with  rust-and-green  curtains  and  counter- 
panes. It  had  a  gas  fire,  and  luckily  we  had  a 
couple  of  shillings  in  shilling  form.  And  say 
what  one  will  about  English  hotels— and  there 
are  things  to  be  said— the  beds  are  always 
comfortable. 

The  agent  had  been  right  about  the  Larches 
Road  garden.  It  had  a  flowering-almond  tree 
and  some  raspberry  canes  and  at  the  back  a 
low  fence,  behind  which  spread  green  fields 
and  hills  and  to  one  side  a  copse.  When  I  first 
heard  this  English  word  I  felt  called  upon  to 
ask  James  if  robbers  hid  in  the  copse.  He 


laughed,  with  an  effort.  The  house  didn't  have 
any  large  obvious  cracks  in  the  plaster  and 
smelled  all  right. 

The  next  house  was  low  and  brown  and 
beaten-looking;  it  huddled  in  the  back  of  its 
plot,  screened  by  some  tubercular  shrubbery. 
Inside,  some  of  the  rooms  were  cream,  some 
buff  and  some  blatantly  brown. 

"James,  darling,"  I  said. 

"I'm  afraid  this  one  won't  do,"  said  James. 

The  next  was  a  small  damp  cottage  in  a  vil- 
lage four  miles  from  Farmiloe.  It  was  quite 
sweet.  James  couldn't  stand  upright  in  the  sit- 
ting room,  the  bathroom  was  downstairs  al- 
though the  bedrooms  were  up  one  flight,  but 


it  had  charm,  a  wealth  of  old  beams,  and  a 
garden  in  back  about  twenty  feet  by  four. 

"It  seems  rather  damp,"  I  said. 

"It  does  a  bit,  doesn't  it?"  said  the  agent. 
This  is  English  antisalesmanship. 

After  lunch  we  acquired  another  agent  and 
gazed  on  the  surrounding  countryside  in  search 
of  houses.  The  landscape  itself  was  shatter- 
ingly  beautiful:  high  hills,  moorland,  empty 
air,  breathing  space,  miles  of  wonderful  dry- 
stone  walls,  exquisite  dales  and  vales  and 
glens.  But  the  \  icarage  without  the  bathroom 
had  not  suddenly  grown  one.  The  large  pe- 
culiar black-and-white  edifice  known  as  St. 
Boniface's  wanted  five  thousand  pounds' 


worth  of  work  done  on  it  to  make  it  habitable. 
The  dear  little  brick  cottage  next  to  the  post 
ofl^ce  in  a  delectable  village  called  Hitherley 
had  the  railway  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
and  only  four  rooms,  with  a  chemical  John  in  a 
cupboard  next  to  the  coal  house.  We  sat  dispir- 
itedly in  the  car  by  the  side  of  a  country  road. 
James  had  his  worried  look  on  his  face,  the 
one  where  he  wishes  he  was  hanging  me  with 
diamonds  instead  of  forcing  me  to  move  to 
the  Arctic  Circle.  It  rends  my  heart  into 
shreds.  I  don't  know  whether  James  knows 
this  or  not.  The  wind  whistled  through  the 
cracks  in  the  old  green  Bentley,  and  it  was  get- 
ting dark. 

"We'll  go  to  some  more  agents  tomorrow," 
James  said.  But  I  think  it  was  then  that  we 
both  knew  in  our  hearts  that  it  was  going  to 
be  43  Larches  Road. 

When  we  got  home  I  began  making  lists, 
giving  objects  we  no  longer  needed  to  East 
End  parishes  and  the  Red  Cross,  and  inter- 
viewed removing  firms.  Then  we  gave  a  fare- 
well party.  We  invited  everybody  we  knew, 
and  95  per  cent  of  them  came. 

James  and  Christopher  Harper-Crewe  had 
spent  the  afternoon  inventing  a  new  cocktail. 
Margery,  who  is  not  only  pretty  and  gay  but 
kind,  devoted  herself  to  fjeople  who  stood 
shyly  in  comers  and  was  so  charming  to  them 
that  they  blossomed  like  peonies.  In  between 
pouring  I  was  able  to  scream  pleasantries  to 
my  friends.  I  wished  Mrs.  Elliott  joy  with  the 
hospital  tea  bashing  on  Thursday  mornings. 
Susan  Vamum  said  I  wouldn't  need  any 
clothes  up  North  but  tweeds,  and  had  I  got 
lots  of  woolen  stockings? 

"I've  got  some,"  I  said. 

"Well,  don't  wear  them  on  days  when  you 
are  going  out  in  the  evening.  It's  indescribable 
hell  changing  into  nylon  ones  up  there." 

"Rhododendrons  do  magnificently  up^ 
there,"  said  Elizabeth  MacGregor,  "and 
there'sa  heavenly  ground  coverwithsmall  blue 
blossoms  that  you  must  try.  They  have  masses 
of  it  at  Chatsworth."  A  faraway  look  came 
into  her  eye.  "Have  you  got  anything  in  the 
garden  of  your  new  house?" 

"I  don't  know,"  1  said. 

"Well,  with  any  luck,  you'll  find  a  few  daf- 
fodils and  tulips,  and  you  can  see  where  they 
are  and  put  in  lots  of  bulbs  in  the  autumn." 

I  kissed  them  all  good-by  and  thought  how 
much  I  would  miss  them,  and  James  and 
Christopher  cooked  bacon  and  eggs  which 
the  four  of  us  ate  sitting  on  the  floor. 

Then  the  hard  part  started.  Packing  clothes, 
and  watching  the  moving  men  and  wondering 
what  was  going  to  break  or  be  lost  off  the  van 
or  be  left  behind,  and  giving  our  dear  first 
house  a  final  sweep-round  and  shutting  its  door 
for  the  last  time.  I  could  hardly  bear  it.  I  did 
it  before  James  came  home  because  he  would 
have  hated  it  too.  We  spent  the  last  night  with 
Margery  and  Christopher,  and  after  dinner  we 
got  in  the  car  and  went  for  a  nostalgic  drive 
alone  through  London. 

Fluffy,  who  dislikes  motoring,  squawked 
all  the  way  to  Farmiloe. 

When  we  got  to  Larches  Road  I  carried  her 
upstairs,  took  a  small  parcel  of  margarine 
from  my  bag,  buttered  her  paws  and  shut  her 
in  the  smallest  bedroom,  reminding  her  that 
inside  of  a  week  she  would  have  forgotten  she 
had  ever  been  a  fashionable  London  cat. 

The  house  was  very  cold.  I  took  my  coat 
off  and  then  quietly  put  it  back  on  again. 
While  James  found  out  where  the  hot  water 
turned  on  and  turned  it  on  and  put  bulbs  into 
sockets  and  connected  an  electric  fire  in  the 
drawing  room,  I  dusted,  removed  three  dead 
spiders  from  the  bath  and  disposed  the  two 
priceless  objects  not  trusted  to  the  moving 
men :  my  American  drip  coffeepot  and  a  tran- 
quilizing  pill,  given  me  by  Margery  as  a  fare- 
well present. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  was 
sitting  on  our  bedroom  window  sill  while 
James  tacked  down  a  carpet  when  I  saw  a 
woman  come  out  of  the  house  next  door  and 
through  our  gate,  so  I  went  downstairs. 

"I'll  be  a  homswoggled  coot,"  I  said,  feel- 
ing that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  was 
called  for. 

"This  is  a  surprise,"  said  Mrs.  Hardcastle, 
and  then  to  the  astonishment  of  both  of  us, 
we  kissed  each  other  and  were  struck  dumb. 


Me.;^  UJISH-BONE  ^tssianf 

. . .  dresses 


fAoreyyijooi 


give  your 
foods  a 


WISH-BONE  RUSSIAN  Makes  Cooking  a  Picnic! 


You'll  love  it!  Youngsters  do,  too.  It's  hearty  and 
robust,  with  a  slightly  sweet  taste  that  kids  adore. 
They'll  ask  for  more  salad  when  it's  dressed  with 
spicy  new  Wish-Bone  Russian.  Serve  them  big  pro- 
tein-rich salads  with  strips  of  ham,  cheese,  hard- 
cooked  egg  slices. 

Ham  Hussar:  Use  delicious  Wish-Bone  Russian  as  a  ham 
glaze,  too.  Combine  cup  Wish-Bone  Russian,  }^  cup 
brown  sugar,  teaspoon  dry  mustard.  Bake  ham  at  300°. 
Baste  frequently  with  mixture.  You'll  get  a  beautiful  golden 
glaze,  and  oh!  what  those  wonderful  Wish-Bone  seasonings 
do  for  the  meat! 

a/so  enjoy  these  other 

UJISH-BONE  QaladOres&r^ 


ITALIAN  Sunny  oil.  tangy 
vineear,  sparkling  with 
mouthwatering  seasonings, 
chopped  garlic  buds. 


FRENCH  Real  French, 
with  the  enticing  herbs  and 
spices  that  make  French 
cuisine  famous. 


CHEESE  Nippy  Blue 
Cheese,  smoothly  blended 
with  Roquefort,  livened 
with   piquant  seasonings. 
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Finally:  "1  came  to  say  you  can 
come  to  tea  if  you  liice.  Only  I  didn't 
know  it  was  you.  You  won't  be  want- 
ing to  get  anything  for  yourselves 
after  all  this,"  said  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

I  told  her  we  would  love  to  come 
and  she  went  away  her  face  shining, 
while  1  meditated  on  the  peculiar 
phrase  "you  can  come  to  tea  if  you 
like."  After  I  had  lived  in  the  North 
for  a  while,  1  found  that  it  was  a  normal 
and  frequent  form  of  invitation. 

No.  43  Larches  Road,  as  the  mov- 
ing men  finished  their  tasks,  was  not 
an  inspiring  sight.  I  gazed  around  and 
wished  for  death  or  four  servants  or  a 
service  fiat  and  then  pulled  myself 
together,  found  towels  and  soap  for 
the  bathroom  and  made  up  our  bed. 
Then  I  took  Fluffy  into  the  garden 
on  a  lead  in  case  she  wished  to  make 
any  arrangements  out  there.  I  took 
her  inside  again,  and  James  gave  me 
a  large  warming  glass  and  he  and  the 
moving  men  drank  some  beer,  and 
then  the  men  were  tipped  and  thanked 
and  they  departed,  and  James  and  I 
sank  into  chairs  in  the  messy  drawing 
room  and  stretched  our  feet  toward 
the  electric  lire. 

I  informed  James  of  our  social 
commitments  for  the  evening  and  he 
said  he'd  better  connect  a  few  lamps 
before  we  went,  and  I  said  it  was 
quarter  past  six  so  he  better  do  it 
quickly.  In  England  it  is  verv  rare  to 
find  that  the  plugs  which  fitted  in 


A  girl  Is  a  woman  when  she 
stops  looking  for  on  ideal 
man  and  starts  looking 
around  for  a  husband. 


suit  with  a  pink  hroclei  ie  ang/ciisc  blouse  and  pink 
nylon-net  gloves,  with  ruffles  on  the  cuffs.  This 
must  be  spring.  I  buttoned  up  my  cardigan,  blew 
on  my  hands  and  made  the  bed.  Fluffy  helped 
by  getting  under  the  blankets  and  making  humps. 
I  pretended  to  smooth  out  these  humps.  Fluffy 
pretended  she  wasn't  there,  I  flung  the  blankets 
back  again.  Fluffy  squawked.  This  was  a  game 
we  both  enjoyed. 

So,  life  began  in  Farmiloe.  April  melted  into 
May  and  May  into  June.  James  and  1  took 


one's  old  house  go  into  the  sockets  in 
one's  new  one. 

It  was  a  highly  informative  evening. 
James  was  very  good  about  eating  his 
pink  jelly  without  even  the  smallest 
yip.  Shortly  after  nine,  after  many  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  we  went  back 
to  our  new  home,  turned  on  all  its 
lights  and  got  to  work.  James  did  the 
I  pkigs  for  the  electric  fires,  and  I  stood 
in  the  kitchen  and  wondered  where 
to  start  and  then  said  "Pooh"  and 
started.  About  II  :30  1  was  thinking 
of  stopping  work  when  James  ap- 
peared covered  with  grime  and  said 
he  was  ravenous,  so  1  cooked  him  a 
boiled  egg,  as  he  said  he  was  sorry 
1  but  he  couldn't  face  another  sand- 
1  wich,  after  the  Hardcastles'. 

By  Sunday  night  we  had  got  every- 
thing tacked  down,  hung  up,  folded, 
put  away  or  arranged;  Fluffy  had 
made  herself  at  home,  showing  no 
[disposition  to  wander;  the  milk, 
I  baker,  greengrocer  and  fish  had  called 
land  said  what  kind  of  a  cat  is  that, 
■isn't  he  pretty  (or  strange  or  a  funny 
Icolor  or  noisy);  the  news  agent  had 
llicked  his  pencil  and  taken  down  the 
lorder  for  the  papers,  and  I  had  in- 
Ivestigated  the  shops  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
|had  recommended,  and  James  and  I 
vere  ready  to  begin  living  again. 
Monday  morning  he  went  off  to 
Iwork.  It  seemed  very  different  that  he 
Itook  the  car  and  did  not  wear  his 
Ibowler.  I  watched  the  old  green  Bent- 
|ley  vanish  down  the  hill  leaving  Fluffy 
nd  me  all  alone  in  a  strange  cold 
livorld.  It  was  nine  o'clock.  Some  of 
l-ny  new  neighbors'  washings  were 
lilready  hanging  on  the  line.  I  went 
Ijpstairs  and  attired  myself  in  a  thick 
|weed  skirt  and  woolen  stockings  and 
,  cardigan  over  a  flannel  shirt.  I  did 
[lot  feel  like  dusting  or  making  the 
i.  I  looked  out  the  window.  I  saw 
Irs.  Hardcastle  start  toward  the  bus 
Itop.  She  was  wearing  a  gray  flannel 


weekend  picnics  and  explored  the  dales  and 
found  them  lovely,  discovered  a  hillside  running 
down  to  a  stream  with  a  bank  of  bluebells, 
saw  all  the  local  beauty  spots  and  found  others 
as  lovely  which  were  not  covered  on  Sundays  and 
bank  holidays  with  millions  of  sturdily  shod 
sandwich-chewing  trippers.  I  used  to  think  we 
ate  a  lot  in  America,  and  I'd  always  known  that 
the  French  place  great  importance  on  food,  but 
for  steady  eating  the  English  beat  the  world. 
They  stop  doing  it  only  to  drink  cups  of  tea. 


The  people  in  James'  new  milieu  asked  us  over. 
Some  said  come  at  seven  and  we  went  without 
dinner  and  looked  at  the  television  till  ten  when 
coffee  and  little  cakes  of  great  fanciness  were 
produced.  Some  said  come  at  six  and  we  had  a 
thing  that  is  called  "meat  tea  "  Some  said  come 
at  seven-thirty  and  we  had  five-course  dinners 
that  must  have  taken  three  days  to  prepare.  Some 
said  come  when  you  get  ready  and  we  issued  out 
to  pubs  and  drank  quantities  of  beer  and  played 
darts.  I  liked  most  of  the  wives  but  found  no 


IT'S  TRUE -women  have  a  ''language"  of  their  own 


WOMAN 


MAN 


but  you'll  find  them  both  in 


^The  experts' 
dictionary" 

USED  AND  RECOMMENDED  BY 
James  Thurber  •  Clifton  Fadiman 
Sean  O'Casey  •  Carl  Van  Doren 
Ashley  Montagu  •  Alfred  Kazin 
Stuart  Chase  •  Erle  Stanley  Gardner 
Erskine  Caldwell  •  Robert  Hillyer 
AND 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner:' Web- 
^^^W   sicr's  New  World  Dictionary 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
_        library.  To  have  produced  a 
k  M  work  as  scholarly  and  at  the 

^  ^  same  time  as  up-to-date  as  this 
fine  edition  is  indeed  a  triumph  of 
publishing.  I  prize  this  book  with  spe- 
cial delight." 

I  Phyllis  McGinley:  T  belong 
to  a  family  that  tries  to  keep 
a  dictionary  in  each  room  of 
the  house.  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary  is  a  joy  to 
own.  What  chiefly  delights  us 
about  it  is  the  fact  that  we  can  treat  it 
almost  like  an  encyclopedia.  With  this 
book  at  hand,  I  have  hopes  of  holding 
my  own  with  my  pair  of  daughters." 

Betty  Smith:  "At  last!  Some- 
one has  sense  enough  to  pub- 
lish a  good  American  dic- 
tionary and  I,  for  one,  have 
put  my  English  dictionary 
away  on  the  top  shelf.  I 
don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  my 
exciting  Webster's  New  World  Dic- 
tionary. As  a  novelist  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene,  I  use  a  lot  of  colloquialisms. 
Few  dictionaries  bother  with  full  mean- 
ings of  colloquial  expressions.  But  this 
dictionary  is  full  of  fresh  and  authen- 
tic meanings.  Also,  it  is  a  handsomely 
made  book." 

^fc^    Frances  Winwar:  "Although 
I  have  a  considerable  coUec- 
W'-'T    fion  of  dictionaries  ranging 
^  ^»      from  mammoth  tomes  to  small, 
{^■■1     portable  volumes,  Webster's 
j^BB     New  World  Dictionary  is  now 
the  only  dictionary  on  my  desk.  I  have 
been  particularly  impressed  by  the  ac- 
curacy of  information  in  the  historical, 
biographical,  and  place  references,  and 
the  subject  of  pronunciation  is  ex- 
pertly handled.  ■ 


'iSE  MOTHERS  know  that  early  training  in  the  spelling, 
meaning,  and  usage  of  words  pays  large  dividends:  Better 
chances  for  college  . .  .  better  grades  in  school . . .  greater  ad- 
vantages in  social  and  business  life.  Every  home  must  have 
a  dictionary,  and  yours  may  have  several.  But  your  library  is 
incomplete  unless  it  contains  a  dictionary  specially  designed 
for  the  age  in  which  we  live  ...  a  dictionary  not  only  up-to- 
date  but  modern  in  approach  and  treatment.  If  you  share 
these  sentiments  your  choice  can  easily  be  narrowed  down 
to  one,  for  naturally  you  want  the  best  — 


WEBSTER'S  NEW  [WORLD 
DICTIONARY 

Officially  approved  at  more  than  1,000  colleges  and  universities 
142,000  DEFINITIONS  •  1,760  PAGES  •  3,100  TERMS  ILLUSTRATED 

$5.75  plain,  $6.75  with  thumb  index 
THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  •  Cleveland  and  New  York 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


NOW  IN  UNGUENTINE'- 

Two  Times 

the  pain-relieving  nnedication  for 

Faster  Pain  Relief 

from  burns,  cuts  and  scrapes 

•  Stops  pain  faster  —  without  stingingi 

•  Protects  "skinjuries"  from  infection  as  no  cream  or  liquid  can. 

•  Starts  the  healing  while  it  stops  the  hurting. 

•  Keeps  gauze  from  sticl<ing  to  tender  injuries. 


NEW  •  IMPROVED  •  STAINLESS 

THE  FAMILY  FIRST-AID 
ANTISEPTIC  FOR  CUTS. 
SCRAPES.  AND  BURNS 

New  from  Norwich  Research 


OANTVSePTVC  «=vnST-A.io  DRESSim 
UNGUENTINE 
WITH  oiANesrOL-7^  ^>ic/l;  fOinHetimr 


FREE 


FIRST-AID  KIT 


with  SPECIAL  OFFER  Unguentine  carton! 

For  medicine  chest,  auto  glove  compartment,  vacation  needs. 
Accidents  happen!  Keep  this  First-Aid  Kit  handy!  Contains: 

3       X  2"  sterile  Telfa*  Pads 
6  large-size  Curad*  Plastic  Bandages 
4  small-size  Curad'^  Plastic  Bandages 
36"  roll  of  Curity*  Wet-Pruf*  Adhesive  Tape 
Famous  Norwich  32-page  illustrated  booK: 
"The  ABC's  of  First  Aid" 

Send  no  money!  Get  "SPECIAL  OFFER"  1-oz. 
Unguentine  carton  now  on  display.  Follow  easy 
mailing  instructions  for  your  FREE  kit! 
•T.M.  of  The  Kendall  Company 


soulmates,  and  longed  for  Margery  Harper- 
Crewe,  who  wrote  me  that  life  in  London  was 
the  same  as  it  always  was  and  filled  my  soul 
u  ith  envy. 

I  had  to  wear  so  many  sweaters  against  the 
weather  that  I  looked  dreadful  most  of  the 
time,  and  after  resembling  an  old  bolster  for  a 
month  or  two  and  examining  the  other  women 
I  began  to  feel  self-conscious  about  things  like 
high  heels  and  French  scent.  I  was  terribly 
lonely.  The  women  I  met  all  had  children  and 
worked  hard  all  day,  cosseting  their  husbands 
and  waiting  on  them  hand  and  foot,  to  be  re- 
warded by  endless  little  presents.  One  of  these 
presents  was  more  babies. 

The  ways  in  which  I  had  amused  myself  in 
London  were  in  another  life.  There  the  days 
were  far  too  short  and  I  got  greatly  behind 
with  mending  and  ironing  and  silver  cleaning. 
In  Farmiloe,  James  gazed  thunderstruck  at  his 
chest  of  drawers  in  which  reposed  every  gar- 
ment he  owned,  neatly  washed,  dried,  ironed 
and  mended.  The  silver  gleamed.  The  cup- 
boards were  exquisite.  I  arranged  flowers  in- 
stead of  thrasting  them  into  vases  all  at  once 
and  even  considered  trying  to  embroider  tray 
cloths  and  make  Christmas  presents.  I  got  so 


sick  of  the  inside  of  43  Larches  Road  that  I 
could  have  had  hysterics.  I  longed  for  the 
Festival  Hall  and  Arthur  JefTress  (Pictures) 
and  my  nice,  gossipy,  neurotic  chums.  I 
counted  the  minutes  till  James  came  home  at 
night  and  considered  my  vacuity  while  Fluffy 
and  1  went  for  short  walks  in  the  fields  back  of 
our  house.  But  I  have  never  been  a  true  coun- 
try girl,  and  one  can  garden  for  only  so  long, 
especially  when  one  is  not  sure  which  are  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  and  which  are  weeds.  I 
longed  for  people. 

The  vicar  came  to  call,  and  I  offered  him  tea 
which  he  said  he  hadn't  time  for.  He  said  there 
was  a  working  party  for  the  bazaar  which 
would  be  glad  of  me.  A  few  days  later  I  got  a, 
post  card  and  duly  presented  myself  at  the 
church  hall.  A  very  nice  Mrs.  Barker  gave  me 
a  piece  of  material  from  which  she  wished  a 
pillowcase  made.  Then  a  horrible  thing  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  did  not  know  how  to  sew.  I 
shivered,  murmured  a  prayer  and  got  busy.  I 
gave  my  pillowcase  to  Mrs.  Barker.  She  looked 
at  it  and  then  said  firmly  and  quietly,  "It  was 
made  for  the  love  of  God."  So  I  relaxed  and 
went  happily  to  my  Tuesday  afternoons,  and 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  131 


FOOD  AND  LOVE 


CONTINUED  fROM  PAGE  67 


PORK  CHOPS  AND  SWEET-SOUR  RED  CABBAGE 

Have  your  butcher  cut  as  many  thick  lean  pork  chops  as  you  know  your 
family  will  cat,  and  include  some  fat  scraps  for  browning.  Lightly  dust  the 
chops  with  well-seasoned  flour.  Using  a  large  skillet,  brown  the  chops  on 
both  sides,  in  a  little  of  the  melted  pork  fat.  Transfer  to  a  large  flat  baking 
dish  or  roaster.  Now  for  the  sauce.  Remember,  the  art  of  making  a  good 
sauce  depends  on  knowing  just  when  to  stop.  I  like  it  strong  yet  subtle. 

In  a  saucepan,  melt  '  3  pound  butter.  Add  I  cup  each  finely  chopped 
onion  and  lemon  juice,  6  tablespoons  red-wine  vinegar,  4  tablespoons  sugar, 
y  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce,  2  teaspoons  each  dry  mustard  and 
paprika,  '  2  teaspoon  bottled  garlic  juice  and  several  dashes  liquid  pepper 
seasoning.  Cook  just  a  few  minutes.  Pour  over  pork  chops.  Cover  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.  350°  F.,  for  I  '  2  hours  or  until  tender.  The  chops 
should  be  juicy  within  and  brown-crusted.  While  the  chops  are  baking, 
empty  contents  of  four  I -pound  boughten  jars  sweet-sour  red  cabbage  into 
a  saucepan.  Add  I '  2  cups  peeled  and  finely  chopped  tart  apples  and  3  table- 
spoons each  red-wine  vinegar  and  sugar.  Simmer  gently  for  15  minutes. 
Serve  with  pork  chops.  Add  celery  seeds  or  caraway  seeds  to  give  distinc- 
tion to  its  seasoning.  Makes  12  14  servings.  Serve  with  buttered  new 
potatoes.  (Try  to  find  some  so  recent  from  the  womb  of  the  earth  the  dirt 
is  still  moist  on  them.)  Cook  with  skins  on. 


AUNT  TILLIE'S  APPLESAUCE 

A  break  here!  Still  a  few  homemade  jars  on  the  shelf  from  last  season — 
but  here's  how  Aunt  Tillie  taught  me  to  make  it:  Core  and  quarter  8  large 
Winesap  apples.  Discard  cores.  Put  quarters  in  a  large  kettle.  Add  one 
6-ounce  can  frozen  orange-juice  concentrate  and  about  >2  cup  water. 
Cover  and  simmer  slowly  until  tender.  Press  through  a  sieve  or  food  mill. 
Add  sugar  to  taste— about  1  cup— and  a  good  dash  of  nutmeg.  It  should 
be  a  lovely  amber-red  color.  Makes  8  cups  applesauce. 


CORN  BREAD 


Beat  together  I  '-^  cups  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  2  eggs,  2  tablespoons 
sugar,  I  teaspoon  salt  and  teaspoon  baking  soda.  With  a  few  strokes 
stir  in  I'  i  cups  corn  meal  sifted  with  cup  flour.  Add  34  cup  melted 
butter  and  pour  into  a  well-greased  round  pan,  8"  x  I  M".  Bake  in  a  hot  oven, 
4(X)°  F..  for  30-40  minutes.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


AUNT  DEA'S  DEEP  LEMON  PIE 

One  that  takes  time  to  cut  through  the  thatched,  thick,  sweet  meringue 
and  lemony  filling,  down  to  the  flaky  crust.  Heat  2  cups  water  and  the 
grated  rind  of  1  lemon  in  a  saucepan.  Carefully  stir  in  1  cup  sugar  sifted 
with  6  tablespoons  cornstarch.  Add  3  egg  yolks  beaten  with  cup  lemon 
juice,  2  tablespoons  butter  and  V%  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  and  stir  until  mix- 
ture is  thickened  and  clear  and  there  is  no  taste  of  cornstarch,  about 
25  minutes.  Pour  into  an  8"  baked  piecrust  and  top  with  a  meringue  made 
from  3  egg  whites  beaten  until  stiff  and  glossy  with  3  tablespoons  sugar 
and  Ve,  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.  Sprinkle  with  about  1  tablespoon  crushed 
lemon  drops  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F..  for  10-12  minutes  or 
until  delicately  browned.  The  lemon  drops  give  it  a  glittery  top! 
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"Nothing  savGS  like  Saran  Wrap" 


EATING  OUTDOORS  is  in  especially  good  taste, 
when  foods  are  protected  by  Saran  Wrap.  * 

You  see,  this  plastic  food  wrap  is  just  wonderful. 
It  holds  flavor  in.  Keeps  air  and  moisture  out.  And 
Saran  Wrap  forms  a  nice  tight  fit— whatever  the 
shape.  You'll  love  it  I  Get  a  roll  today  I  Remember, 
Saran  Wrap  comes  in  extra- wide  Queen  Size,  tool 
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SA\TS  MOISTURE!  Cakes  hold  their  "just-baked" 
texture.  Cookies  stay  perfect  covered  by  Saran  Wrap. 
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SAVES  FLAVOR'  Cold  cuts  stay  nice.  Cheese  SAVES  SUCCULENCE!  Sliced  melon  doesn't  dry  SA\'ES  EVERYTHING!  Matches,  camera,  fi.shing 
moist!  Saran  Wrap  lets  you  enjoy  the  full  richness.     out  in  Saran  Wrap.  And  it  won't  drip  through  either!     reel  stay  dr.-.  Safe  from  dirt,  too,  in  Saran  Wrap. 
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Help  yourself— 

SPUTABANANA ! 


^  Try  these  3  new  banana  split  ideas  ! 


CDIIIT  QDI  IT  *"""li<JGafor  breakfast,  or  lunch  desserts!  Splitabanana  and  serve  with  orange  and 
I   I  \  w  I  I     or  L_l  I     berry  slices.  Low  in  ca I ories— high  in  vitamins,  minerals  and  wholesome  sugars. 


LOW-CALORIE  SPLIT 


Calorie  counting?  A  medium  banana  has  only  88  calories!  For  a  satisfy- 
ing salad  lunch,  splitabanana  and  scoop  on  skim-milk  cottage  cheese! 


AIM  P^IQI— I    QPI  IT  '  tabanana  and  brush  with  lemon  juice.  Serve  with  hot  shrimp  and 

IVI/MIN  L-'IOin    or  L.I  I     rice,  and  top  with  your  favorite  curry  sauce.  Delicious  and  so  easyl 


Help  yourselfl  Addabanana  and  you  add  so  few  calories— only  88  in  a  whole  medium  banana! 
Yet  you  add  a  bonus  of  healthful  vitamins  and  minerals  along  with  that  sweet,  mellow  flavor! 
Enjoyabanana  often  in  happy  combinations  or  straight  from  the  peel! 

Calorie  low!  Vitality  high!  Bananas  belong  in  your  daily  diet! 


UNITED   FRUIT  COMPANY 

PIER  3,  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  128 

when  I  had  learned  cross-stitch  thoroughly  I 
graduated  to  knitting  dishcloths  and  kettle 
holders  and  other  pieces  of  advanced  crafts- 
manship. Margery  Harper-Crewe  would  have 
bust  a  gut  laughing. 

After  I  got  to  know  the  ladies  a  little  better, 
they  asked  me  if  1  was  homesick  and  I  said  not 
very  often  any  more  but  that  I  always  had  to 
sniff  a  bit  when  I  saw  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
hanging  out  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  they 
said  how  funny  to  cry  about  that.  I  explained 
that  Americans  feci  about  the  flag  the  way 
English  people  feel  about  the  queen.  Mrs. 
Barker  said,  "But  all  you  Americans  are  mad 
keen  on  royalty."  I  had  to  reply  delicately.  It 
only  upsets  the  British  if  one  asks  them  why. 
if  they  must  have  kings,  they  just  don't  have 
them  in  peace  and  dignity  and  not  write  up 
every  sneeze,  smile,  hat  and  gesture  in  the  daily 
press.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  them  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  public  does  not 
love  royalty  but  regards  them  as  theatrical 
events  or  public  entertainment  of  an  extremely 
respectable  nature.  So,  in  the  end,  1  just  said, 
"Oh,  yes,"  because  they  want  to  go  on  think- 
ing that  Yanks  love  royalty.  Besides,  1  nearly 
always  cry  when  1  see  the  queen. 

The  real  solution  to  the  problem  of  Gath- 
er ine-being-bored-to-t  he-back -teeth  came 
through  Pauline  Glover.  Friday  is  market  day 
in  Farmiloe,  when  all  the  women  who  live  in 
the  country  come  into  the  town  to  shop  and 
have  kmch.  P.  Glover  happened  to  lunch  at  a 
pub  called  The  Grapes.  Sitting  at  the  next 
table  was  James,  reading  the  Times,  so  hand- 
some, so  old-school-tied,  so  obviously  irre- 
proachable. She  elicited  his  history,  said, 
"Why  Otter  Dale?"  and  asked  us  round. 

George  Glover  turned  out  to  be  very  tall 
and  said  "Harrumph."  The  drawing  room 
was  full  of  flowers,  and  I'd  had  a  glimpse  of 
a  heavenly  garden  when  we  drove  in.  There 
were  three  King  Charles  spaniels  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  in  the  hall  I'd  seen  an  enor- 
mous basket  of  eggs  and  another  of  raspber- 
ries. Pauline  raised  puppies,  did  the  garden 
with  the  help  of  one  man  three  days  a  week, 
had  twenty  hens  and  live  ducks,  was  president 
of  the  local  W.I.  (Women's  institute,  a  sort  of 
club  with  monthly  meetings  in  country  dis- 
tricts), sat  on  the  Parochial  Church  Council 
(in  more  than  one  way)  and  was  a  district  com- 
missioner of  the  Girl  Guides  (I  thought  district 
commissioners  of  anything  were  right  out  of 
Graham  Greene's  African  colonies,  but  this 
is  not  so);  she  was  vice  president  of  the 
Thursday  Club  and  on  the  committee  of  the 
local  hunt's  Pony  Club.  Pauline  had  the  above- 
mentioned  good-tempered  husband,  five  chil- 
dren, and  an  amazing  friendliness.  Her  one 
luxury  was  a  nanny.  She  found  crowds  much 
more  fun  than  individuals.  1  liked  her  in- 
stantly and  thought  that  if  she  said  1  ought  to 
do  some  Girl  Guide  work  then  I  better  had.  I 
had  been  a  Girl  Scout  for  three  months  at  the 
age  of  twelve  and  found  it  stultifying. 

"Will  there  be  knots  and  things?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  I  expect  so,"  said  Pauline  vaguely. 
"But  you  already  know  all  about  that." 

"Ha,"  I  said,  but  Pauline  was  now  talking 
about  the  Chelsea  flower  show  which  she  had 
visited  during  a  two-day  journey  to  London 
in  the  course  of  which  she  had  also  been  to  a 
play  and  a  French  film  and  a  wedding  of  dear 
young  relatives  and  two  cocktail  parties. 

A  few  days  later  I  found  myself  seconded  to 
a  company  of  thirty  little  girls,  aged  eleven  to 
seventeen,  where  I  was  expected  to  learn  the 
ropes  (unhappily  including  dozens  of  different 
knots)  preparatory  to  a  more  exalted  position. 
I  was  called  lieutenant  (pronounced  "leften- 
ant,"  naturally,  which  soon  degenerated  to 
"lefty"),  and  1  had  to  wear  a  blue  serge  skirt, 
which  bagged  in  the  seat,  and  a  repulsive 
royal-blue  shirt,  collar  and  tie,  pinned  to  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  shiny  brass  trefoil  (or 
tenderfoot)  pin.  I  also  wore  an  unbecoming 
beret  with  the  county  badge  pinned  on  it,  and 
I  felt  like  Ugly  Anne  Hyde.  I  thought  James 
was  going  to  have  a  spasm  when  he  first  saw 
me,  but  he  stopped  laughing  after  only  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  and  forced  me  to  salute  him  in 
the  proper  three-fingered  fashion. 

During  that  first  summer,  the  weather  being 
slightly  less  cold  and  wet  than  in  the  winter, 
our  company  went  on  hikes,  admired  sunsets, 


climbed  stone  walls  and  sat  on  windy  hilltops 
catching  pneumonia  and  writing  down  nature 
notes  in  our  pocket  notebooks. 

The  Guides  were,  on  the  whole,  very  re- 
warding children.  I  loved  them  and  tried  not 
to  have  favorites.  There  were,  naturally,  many 
occasions  when  I  could  have  killed  Pauline 
Glover  with  a  rusty  ax,  but  these  were  mostly 
when  I  was  climbing  into  my  hideous  uniform 
and  thinking.  Oh,  heavens,  two  whole  hours. 
When  I  got  to  the  school  and  found  all  the 
eager  faces,  some  decorated  with  bubble  gum 
and  some  with  lipstick,  I  enjoyed  it.  Besides, 
Pauline  also  introduced  me  to  all  her  friends, 
and  1  looked  hopefully  for  a  provincial  fac- 
simile of  Margery  Harper-Crewe. 

I  would  trail  out  to  Pauline's  house  by  bus 
and  foot  and  ofl"  we  would  go,  in  her  Morris 
Minor,  to  a  Coffee  Morning.  These  events 
were  always  held  in  someone's  house,  the  nat- 
ural nosiness  of  women  to  see  other  women's 
domestic  arrangements  thus  being  converted 
into  money.  Or  we  would  go  to  the  Thursday 
Club,  have  lunch  and  listen  to  a  lecture,  or  do 
Girl  Guide  business  or  go  to  a  random  com- 
mittee meeting,  and  then  Pauline  would  drop 
me  and  while  I  crawled  into  my  house  she 
whirled  away  to  feed  the  chickens  and  ducks 
and  children  and  nanny  and  George  Glover. 

Sometimes  I  would  give  little  talks  about 
America  to  one  or  another  of  Pauline's  groups. 
This  was  tiresome  because  their  meetings  were 
usually  in  the  evening,  when  James  would  be 
coming  home,  whistling  about  the  house  and 
making  martinis.  1  usually  began  my  remarks 
feeling  that  none  of  the  women  knew  anything 
about  America  so  I  could  say  what  1  liked, 
and  1  would  then  discover  that  every  one  of 
them  had  an  aunt,  sister,  daughter  or  second 
cousin  in  Jersey  City  or  Omaha  or  San  Fran- 
cisco and  that  they  were  just  departing  for 
there  or  had  come  back  more  recently  than  I. 
Grahamstown  is  heaven,  but  it  is  not  adequate 
preparation  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
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Pauline's  friends  were  pleasant  to  me,  but 
they  had  not,  like  Pauline,  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  James  first  and  knowing  who  I  was, 
so  that  they  would,  or  at  least  I  felt  they  would, 
look  me  over  with  quizzical  glances  until  they 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  I  wasn't  a  former 
resident  of  Tobacco  Road  or  a  disguised 
Rockefeller  heiress,  and  I  sometimes  longed 
piercingly  for  Grahamstown,  where  I  knew 
who  I  was  and  so  did  everybody  else. 

I  did  have  a  few  spare  moments  to  play  with 
James  or  to  wish  my  feet  were  not  always  so 
cold  and  to  remember  with  pangs  walking 
back  to  Winchester  Mews  from  Knightsbridge 
Underground  with  the  late-afternoon  sun 
making  pink  streaks  behind  the  charming 
domes  of  the  Brompton  Oratory  and  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  When  I  was  walk- 
ing back  home  from  the  bus  stop  at  the  foot  of 
Larches  Road  I  ruminated  gloomily  that  some- 
where on  this  very  same  planet  there  were 
Vlamincks  hanging,  and  beautiful  women 
wearing  black  chiffon  and  pearls  were  having 
their  hands  kissed  and  people  were  lying  on 
white  beaches,  and  harpsichordists  were  play- 
ing Vivaldi  and  guitarists  Villa  Lobos,  and  1 
thought  of  begging  James  to  emigrate,  but  by 
the  time  I'd  got  into  the  house  and  dropped  the 
shopping  bags  from  my  aching  arms  and  fed 
Fluffy  and  met  with  her  purrs  of  welcome  and 
lit  the  fire  and  put  on  records  of  Dixieland 
jazz  (which  is  very  cheering)  very  loud,  I'd  re- 
membered one  of  the  few  theories  I'd  ever 
managed  to  evolve  in  a  long  and  unthinking 
life,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  one  is  mar- 
ried to  a  man  of  a  different  nationality  from 
one's  own  it  is  better  to  live  in  his  country  if  he 
likes  it  there,  because  I  have  seen  washing- 
machine-and-freezer-hungry  American  wives 
drag  their  cowed  non-American  mates  back  to 
the  United  States  to  be  given  jobs  by  their  rela- 
tions, and  the  results  of  such  moves  are  often 
far  from  ecstatic. 

The  regimental  cocktail  party  was  held  in 
the  drill  hall,  with  the  walls  draped  in  bales  of 
cloth  for  the  occasion.  James  muttered  things 
out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth  to  me  for  a  bit  in 
an  amusing  fashion,  but  then  he  came  across 
someone  he'd  known  in  The  Guns.  After 
James'  treacherous  defection  I  stood  about, 
feeling  rather  sick  because  of  the  heat  and  the 
noise.  One  becomes  so  used  to  being  cold  in 
the  North  that  the  least  little  bit  of  warmth  is 
likely  to  make  one  feel  dizzy.  I  saw  a  woman 
looking  lorn,  so  I  made  my  way  over  to  her 
and  said,  "Have  you  lost  your  husband  too?" 

"He  couldn't  come,"  she  said. 

"Mine's  found  an  old  war  chum." 

"How  bloody  for  you.  I  say,  do  you  know 
anyone  here?" 

"Practically  nobody.  Do  you?" 

"No.  We've  only  just  come  here.  I'm  Vir- 
ginia Drysdale.  We  live  in  Hitherley." 

"We  looked  at  a  house  there,"  I  said.  "It 
was  darling,  only  the  loo  was  outside." 

"The  cottage  next  to  the  post  office,  with 
the  railway  at  the  end  of  the  garden?" 

"Good  heavens.  Why  did  you  take  it?" 

"It  was  the  only  bearable  one  we  saw." 

She  had  a  long  red  scratch  on  one  wrist. 

"Have  you  got  a  cat?" 

"Three." 

We  sat  down  on  some  little  gold  chairs  and 
talked  about  religion  and  marriage  and  Com- 
munism and  psychiatry  and  the  place  of  art  in 
everyday  life.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  till  I 
met  Virginia  that  what  1  hated  most  about 
Farmiloe  was  that  nobody  ever  talked  about 
these  absorbing  subjects  or  about  anything 
distantly  connected  with  them.  Pauline  talked 
about  good  works  and  her  friends.  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  talked  about  shops  and  recipes  and  bias 
binding.  Jane  Barker  talked  about  the  minutes 
of  the  Parochial  Church  Council  meeting  and 
how  the  dahlias  were  doing.  But  Virginia.  The 
bliss  of  Virginia. 

We  went  out  to  the  cottage  in  Hitherley  and 
dined  with  Virginia  and  her  husband  Philip, 
a  specialist  in  aerodynamics,  recently  come  to 
work  near  Farmiloe.  He  turned  out  to  be 
charming.  On  the  way  home  from  his  delight- 
ful evening  James  said,  "You  seem  unusually 
cheerful  tonight." 

I  said,  "It  is  so  nice  to  find  that  life  is  not 
always  so  madly  real  and  earnest  as  it  has  been 
lately." 
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"I've  neglected  you,"  he  said. 

"Never,"  1  said.  "I've  neglected  you,  rush- 
ing about  all  the  time." 

James  is  never  gracious.  "Yes,  you  have," 
he  said.  "I  thought  I  might  buy  imother  cat  or 
two." 

A  couple  of  days  later  he  came  home,  found 
me  huddled  over  the  fire  mending  a  sock  (I 
always  think  it's  nice  for  a  wife  to  be  doing 
something  wifely  when  her  old  man  comes 
home),  and  said,  "Go  and  do  something  to 
your  face.  We  are  going  out  on  a  tear."  We 
drove  very  fast  to  Birmingham,  where  we  saw 
a  desperately  uvuiil-garcte  play  about  which  we 
had  intellectual  conversation,  and  had  supper 


at  a  Continental-type  place  with  candles  in 
bottles.  We  giggled,  and  James  told  me  he 
loved  me  even  when  I  was  wearing  my  royal- 
blue  shirt,  and  then  we  roared  home,  singing 
through  the  midnight,  much  refreshed. 

We  went  to  many  more  dances  in  Farmiloe 
than  we  ever  had  in  London.  Some  were  dis- 
tinctly on  the  tatty  side,  with  flat  bands,  un- 
glamorous  women  and  terrible  buffets.  Pro- 
vincial dances  are  always  very  cold.  It  is  the 
done  thing  to  wear  backless,  sleeveless  eve- 
ning dresses  and  acres  of  goose  flesh.  After  a 
few  rounds  of  the  floor  one  gets  warmer  and 
thinks.  Oh,  I  n  as  a  silly  girl  to  w  ear  my  woolly 


pants,  but  at  home,  dressing  for  the  evening, 
to  leave  off  one's  woolly  pants  is  absolutely 
out  of  the  question,  one  would  die. 

But  Hunt  Balls  were  different.  That  first 
winter  in  Farmiloe,  Pauline  gathered  a  large 
party  for  the  Hunt  Ball;  included  were  Philip 
and  Virginia  and  James  and  I.  Virginia,  who  is 
\  ery  detached,  got  as  excited  as  I  had  ever  seen 
her.  She  discussed  clothes.  There  was  no  point 
in  discussing  clothes  w  ith  Pauline.  She  was  the 
perfect  Englishwoman.  She  always  looked  ex- 
actly right  and  she  never  wore  anything  no- 
ticeable. She  was  like  Boston  women  and  their 
hats.  She  didn't  buy  her  clothes ;  she  had  them. 
During  my  mental  machinations  o\er  fitting  in 


1  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  didn't  mat- 
ter what  I  wore,  because  of  always  having  to 
cover  it  up  with  sweaters.  Till,  in  the  case  of 
dances,  the  very  last  minute.  But  Virginia, 
who  nearly  always  wore  frontier  pants  and 
polo-necked  jumpers,  said  that  here  was  an 
occasion  worthy  of  one's  mettle  and  she  didn't 
care  what  I  did,  but  she  was  going  to  make 
every  efTort. 

I  was  prepared  to  be  overwhelmed,  and  I 
was.  Virginia  was  in  white  chiffon  with  a  gold 
kid  belt  and  sandals  and  she  looked  divine. 
Pauline  was  in  burgundy  brocade  with  a 
garnet  necklace  and  she  looked  very  nice.  I 
wore  sea-green  tulle  and  the  pearls  my  mother 
gave  me,  and  Philip  and  George  and  James 
forgot  such  things  as  frontier  pants  and  berets 
with  the  county  badge  on  them  and  behaved 
as  romantically  as  if  they  were  aspiring  to  our 
respective  hands  instead  of  firmly  married  to 
us.  When  we  got  to  Hitherley  Grange,  where 
the  ball  was  in  progress,  a  scene  of  great  ele- 
gance and  gaiety  presented  itself.  There  were 
Adam  ceilings.  There  were  tiaras.  There  were  • 
gold  velvet  sofas.  There  was  lobster.  The 
orchestra  played  the  most  delightful  kind  of 
dance  music,  sinuous  without  being  sordid. 
Flattering  light  filtered  down  from  crystal 
chandeliers.  Champagne  corks  popped.  The 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  county,  who  was 
also  a  marchioness,  was  there,  wearing  a  dress 
by  Balmain,  the  family  diamonds  and  a  happy 
expression.  There  was  a  gracefully  curved 
double  staircase.  One  went  up  one  side  to 
leave  one's  coat  and  was  thus  enabled  to  float 
dreamily  down  the  other  side,  trailing  one's 
long  skirt  like  Cinderella.  I  forgot  about  cold 
kitchens,  potatoes  at  every  meal,  cross-stitch 
and  running  bowlines,  and  gave  myself  up  to 
pleasure. 

James  and  I  danced  a  long  delightful  waltz 
with  consummate  grace,  Philip  and  I  had  a 
bouncy  fox  trot  and  George  Glover  and  I 
joined  in  the  Gay  Gordons,  which  went  on  for 
hours  and  was  very  heating.  The  other  gentle- 
men in  our  party  had  been  brought  up  the 
right  way  about  weighing  in  with  duty  dances 
with  their  fellow  guests.  The  band  played  all 
the  songs  from  Broadway  musicals  which 
hadn't  opened  in  London  yet.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  do  this  except  at  private  parties,  and 
this  is  another  thing  about  Hunt  Balls  which 
makes  one  feel  pampered. 

Driving  home  with  my  head  buzzing  with 
champagne  and  the  rest  of  me  fortified  with 
hot  soup,  with  predawn  mist  and  fog  swirling 
round  the  car,  I  felt  that  what  with  Virginia 
and  a  few  really  good  parlies  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  occasionally  getting  to  a  real  theater,  life 
in  Farmiloe  might  not  be  going  to  kill  me 
after  all 

Shortly  after  that,  winter  came  down  over 
Larches  Road.  Snow  fell.  Ice  formed.  James 
wore  his  Kanchenjunga  coat,  and  I  spent  ev- 
ery spare  minute  in  bed  with  my  electric 
blanket  and  a  book  about  the  torrid  zones. 
My  mother-in-law  knitted  Fluffy  a  pale  blue 
polo-necked  jersey  in  which  pussykins  looked 
very  sweet.  Virginia  went  everywhere  in  a  huge 
fleece-lined  coat  over  her  frontier  pants,  and 
Pauline  said.  "I  can't  think  what  you  are  com- 
plaining about;  it  is  merely  pleasantly  brac- 
ing." As  I  cleaned  grates  and  laid  fires  every 
morning  with  rubber  gloves  on  my  hands  and 
genocide  in  my  heart,  I  thought  of  my  Amer- 
ican friends  who  could  wear  frilly  nylon  night- 
dresses all  the  year  round.  The  sun  had  left 
us,  possibly  forever.  I  informed  James  that  if 
any  Greek  shipowners  appeared  and  asked 
me  to  run  away  with  them  1  would  go  without 
a  backward  glance.  He  replied  that  numerous 
women  he  knew  were  molding  little  wax  fig- 
ures of  me  and  muttering  charms  so  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  till  I  went  somewhere, 
and  departed  to  unstop  the  bath  pipe  again. 
We  had  hearty  meals  of  Lancashire  hot  pot  or 
boiled  beef  and  carrots  and  steamed  ginger 
puddings,  and  James  insisted  on  porridge  ev- 
ery morning  though  I  told  him  I  felt  sure  it 
clogged  one's  insides  permanently. 

At  parties  nearly  all  the  women  wore  tweed 
suits,  with  their  diamond  clips  or  regimental 
brooches  on  the  lapels,  and  every  lady's  leg  in 
the  district  was  encased  in  a  wool-lined  boot. 

We  went  down  to  Somerset  to  spend  Christ- 
mas with  James'  father  and  mother.  There,  in 
harmony  with  a  million  other  families  in  the 
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kingdom,  we  had  carolers,  mistletoe,  Christ- 
mas pudding,  a  tree  with  a  paper  fairy  on  top 
(in  America  we  always  had  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem), presents,  cards,  the  lot— and  midnight 
Mass  at  the  village  church,  from  which  we 
walked  home  across  the  fields  with  our  moon- 
lit shadows  black  on  the  ground,  and  heard 
the  bell  ringers  sending  the  peals  of  Hark,  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing  across  the  quiet  hills. 

The  next  day  we  all  went  to  the  Boxing  Day 
meet.  Boxing  Day  is  very  much  like  Labor 
Day  and  Memorial  Day  in  America.  Nothing 
happens  and  there  isn't  any  mail. 

January  is  an  anticlimax  instead  of  a  new 
beginning.  The  church  bazaar,  for  which  I 
had  cross-stitched  till  my  eyes  bubbled,  was 
over,  the  Guides  were  absorbing  semaphore 
signaling  very  very  slowly,  the  Thursday  Club 
went  dull.  1  began  cleaning  the  silver  again. 
Virginia  and  I  considered  buying  a  Scrabble 
board. 

I  think  that  it  was  on  a  Tuesday  that  I  found 
a  small,  chilly  snowdrop  in  the  garden.  The 
ice  crust  in  Larches  Road  began  to  melt  and 
flow  down  the  hill  in  noisy  runnels,  and  on 
the  Friday  a  letter  arrived  from  Henry.  He 
was  coming  over.  I  rang  James  up  at  his  office. 
I  told  the  people  in  the  train  when  I  went  up  to 
London  to  the  dentist.  1 
told  the  dentist.  1  told 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  every 
time  1  saw  her. 


SLIGHTLY  SOUCIANT 
SONG 
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s  ooiith  and  sheveled  and 
iniical; 
I  Ic's  pcllant,  traught  and 
justing. 
And  makes  my  heart  leap  up 
s«>  «'rt 

I  think  my  rihs  are  busting 


Henry  looked  funny 
when  he  got  out  of  the 
plane. 

"Henry,"  I  said,  "you 
are  wearing  a  hat." 

"Yes.  Well,"  said 
Henry— he  removed  the 
hat  and  looked  at  it  care- 
fully—"I  just  thought 
1  would." 

James  had  a  rollick- 
ing fire  going  when  we 
got  home,  and  he  and 
Henry  met  with  such 
evidences  of  esteem  as 
banging  each  other  on 
the  back  and  inquiries 
into  the  health  of  self, 
kin  and  kith.  Henry 
opened  his  duffel  bag, 
dropping  pajamas, 
photographic  equip- 
ment, Religio  Medici, 
The  Oxford  Book  of 
Seventeenth  Century 
Verse,  The  Case  of  the 
Voluptuous  Vampire, 
sun  goggles,  Argyle  socks  and  Brooks  Brothers 
shirts  (with  button-down  collar)  in  widening 
circles  around  him.  He  handed  each  of  us 
a  flat  package.  Mine  was  a  long-playing  record 
of  the  piano  etudes  of  Lennie  Tristano  and 
James'  was  Horowitz  playing  the  Waldstein. 

Henry  delved  further.  Glass  clinked.  There 
were  drips  on  the  carpet.  "James,  old  lad," 
he  said,  "I  brought  you  a  bottle  of  gen-u-ine 
Tennessee  sourmash,  but  it  has  not  survived 
the  trip." 

After  dinner,  James'  constant  eflforts  with 
the  fire  had  warmed  the  drawing  room  con- 
siderably, and  we  sat  listening  to  the  new  rec- 
ords, and  James  and  Henry  smoked  cigars  and 
looked,  as  any  man  under  forty  smoking  a 
cigar  looks,  ii  e  race-track  touts  of  the  most 
raffish  sort. 

"I  hope  you'll  stay  awhile,"  said  James  to 
Henry,  lapsing  into  one  of  the  several  Amer- 
icanisms he  has  absorbed  from  his  in-laws. 

"Thanks,"  said  Henry.  "I'd  love  to.  Only 
I'm  going  skiing." 

"Ooh,"  I  said. 

"No,  you  can't,"  said  James. 

Henry  chucked  me  under  the  chin  in  a  fa- 
therly way.  "Who  asked  you?"  he  said. 

"How  loathsome  both  of  you  are,"  1  said 
lovingly. 

So  I  had  to  make  the  most  of  Henry  while 
he,  old  itchy-foot,  was  with  us.  I  chugged  him 
round  the  local  country  houses.  James  and  I 
showed  him  where  the  bluebells  would  grow 
later  on.  We  took  him  to  see  all  our  friends. 
Pauline  fascinated  Henry.  He  regarded  her  as 
a  perpetual-motion  machine  or  an  irresistible 
force. 


Darling  Henry  looked  very  American.  I 
tried  to  think  why.  He  carried  his  camera  in 
the  pocket  of  his  raincoat,  not  slung  around 
his  neck,  and  he  neither  chewed  gum  nor 
said,  "Aw,  gee,  sis,  where  can  we  get  a  ham- 
burger?" I  concluded  that  it  was  because  of 
his  crew-cut  hair,  the  fact  that  he  kept  his 
cigarettes  in  his  shirt  pocket,  and  his  slight 
tan.  The  English  look  very  white,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  pale  blue,  in  the  winter. 

Sometimes  after  a  freezing  day  on  the  open 
road  inspecting  a  Roman  ruin,  or  meandering 
through  the  local  museum,  I  would  put  peanut 
butter  or  red  caviar  on  small  biscuits  to  stem 
Henry's  hunger,  his  stomach  being  attuned  to 
the  six-fifteen  dinner  hour  prevailing  at  his 
academic  establishment,  and  we  had  conversa- 
tions. 

We  talked  about  Europe  so  much  I  began  to 
think  that  James  ought  to  stop  working  at 
once  and  the  three  of  us  should  make  an  ef- 
fort to  see  everything  in  the  world  before  it 
was  too  late.  When  Henry  got  bored  talking 
to  me  1  raised  havoc  in  the  kitchen,  the  floor 
becoming  finely  misted  with  flour  and  sugar, 
while  Henry  sat  on  the  draining  board  and 
read  Religio  Medici,  and  1  lost  the  thread  be- 
cause he  read  very  fast 
and  devoted  my  head  to 
squirrel-cage  thought, 
including  a  recurring 
worry  that  the  reason 
for  my  not  producing 
James'  son  and  heir  was 
the  fact  that  the  old 
green  Bentley  wobbled 
and  bounced  so  much, 
but  I  did  not  confide  my 
anxieties  to  Henry  in 
case  there  was  anything 
in  Religio  Medici  about 
what  a  good  idea  it 
would  be  if  no  one  had 
any  babies. 


"Not  really  stony,"  said  James.  How  com- 
forting. 

"Well,  give  me  some  of  it,"  I  said.  "1  think 
that  I'll  go  up  and  stay  with  Margery  while 
Mickey's  in  town.  You  can  come  for  the  week- 
end." 

A  couple  of  days  before  Mickey's  arrival  I 
got  to  Margery's  and  dumped  my  luggage  and 
informed  her  that  1  would  be  very  busy. 

"You  look  as  if  you're  working  on  a  proj- 
ect," said  Margery,  waving  her  hand  airily. 
"Treat  my  house  as  your  home  away  from 
home,  or  a  hotel  if  you  prefer." 

First  J  went  to  the  Turkish  baths  at  the 
Dorchester.   I   met   Margery  at  Harrod's 


My  feeling's  choate  an<l  efl'able: 

It's  aslrous  that  I  met  him. 
I  hope  that  his  heart's  vincible, 
So  I've  a  chance  to  get  him! 


After  Henry  left,  Far- 
miloe  seemed  horrider 
than  usual,  and  I  thought 
the  Girl  Guides  would 
never  finish  learning 
their  semaphore  signal- 
ing. I  set  myself  to  knit 
for  the  church  bazaar 
some  bed  socks  of  a 
pattern  so  complex  that 
making  them  was  like 
being  brainwashed. 

James  and  I  struggled 
with  the  garden  and 
wer^rewarded  for  our  past  efforts  by  clumps 
of  daffodils  and,  after  them,  tulips.  We  cleared 
away  all  the  winter  rubbish  and  planted  some 
vines  which  we  stuck  to  the  house  with  chew- 
ing gum,  feeling  that  the  best  thing  to  do  about 
43  Larches  Road  was  to  camouflage  it  as 
much  as  possible.  James  asked  me  if  I'd  like 
him  to  learn  thatching  and  do  a  new  roof, 
but  I  replied  that  this  would  be  like  putting  a 
picture  hat  on  a  cretin. 

The  weather  slowly  got  better  and  we  got  a 
cable  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Hartley  Burgess,  nee 
Mickey  O'Brien,  who  said  that  she  and  her 
besotted  husband  would  enter  the  common- 
wealth the  first  week  of  June  and  I'd  better 
come  to  London  because  she  r":-  t  have  time 
to  get  up  to  Farmiloe,  to  which  she  seemed  to 
think  one  journeyed  by  dog  sled,  crying 
"Mush."  I  got  in  a  twit.  I  looked  in  the  glass 
and  wailed  to  James  that  Mickey  always 
looked  so  groomed  and  glamorous.  How,  I 
cried,  could  he  put  up  with  a  wife  who  was  the 
image  of  the  back  of  a  bus?  Why,  I  sobbed, 
had  he  not  left  me? 

"Do  shut  up."  He  gave  me  a  small  glass  of 
something  for  my  nerves.  "You  look  perfectly 
all  right." 

"I'm  cross-eyed  from  knitting  bed  socks, 
I  said.  "1  have  terrible  muscles  in  my  legs  from 
nature  walks.  My  hands  are  ruined,  ruined. 
Thai  woman  at  Clutch  and  Strangle  (court 
hairdressers)  should  only  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tice on  camels.  I  wish  I  were  dead." 

"I  don't,"  said  James  sweetly.  He  wrinkled 
his  forehead  and  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  looking  unhappy. 

"It's  not  your  fault,  dear,"  I  said.  "But 
something  must  be  done.  Are  we  stony?" 


health-food  bar,  and  we  ate  a  large  lunch  of 
yoghurt,  raw  vegetables  and  honey.  I  went  to 
Monsieur  Phillippe,  and  said,  "Do  something. 
Create!"  I  went  to  Rubenstein's  and  had  my 
face  and  hands  done.  I  stopped  being  cross  at 
James  and  thought  how  kind  it  had  been  of 
him  not  to  leave  me. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  house  in  Win- 
chester Mews,  Christopher  whistled  and  blew 
down  my  neck. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  he  said. 

I  looked  in  the  glass.  1  had  been  savifig  up 
to  do  this  all  at  once.  The  silver  eye  shadow 
was,  I  must  face  it,  not  me.  1  scrubbed  my 
cheeks  and  eyelids  with  my  handkerchief. 
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"That's  better,"  said  Christopher.  He 
shoved  me  into  a  chair  and  told  me  all  the 
latest  dirt.  When  Margery  came  in  she  said  I 
was  now  almost  human.  A  blissful  shop  she 
knew  was  having  a  very  special  secret  sale  for 
customers  it  liked.  We  came  home,  put  on 
our  new  things,  preened  all  over  Margery's 
bedroom  and  felt  that  we  had  not  enjoyed 
ourselves  so  much  since  we  were  ten  and 
dressed  up  in  our  mothers'  presentation  dress 
(Margery)  and  New  Year's  Eve  1928  ensemble 
(me). 

With  all  these  necessities  accomplished  I 
felt  a  new  woman.  I  caught  up  on  the  galleries 
and  well-loved  nooks.  Mickey  and  Joe  arrived 
and  I  went  round  to  their  hotel,  and  while 
Mickey  and  I  chatted  Joe  got  on  the  telephone 
and  was  eflicient.  He  had  come  on  business 
with  a  bulging  briefcase  and  I  suppose  he  at- 
tended to  that  first,  but  I  was  not  listening  and 
when  Joe  again  entered  my  consciousness  he 
said,  "O.K.,  girls,  get  your  boots  on  and  we'll 
get  some  lunch." 

Joe  looked  even  more  American  than 
Henry.  He  was  wearing  a  tartan  tie  which 
would  have  looked  nice  in  Grahamslown  but 
someht)w  looked  simply  awful  in  London.  His 
suit  was  of  beige  gabardine,  very  light  and  per- 
ishable for  the  London  grime.  He  had  a  white 
nylon  strap  on  his  watch  and  a  bulbous  gold 
ring  from  his  old  alma  mater  on  his  third  fin- 
ger, I  rather  wished  that  Mickey  had  married 
Charlie  Judson;  an  indubitable  ex-creep,  but 
he  did  not  dress  like  the  Cireal  Miildle  West. 
Joe  look  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket. 

"Dream  girl,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  want 
to  do  first?" 

"Christie's,"  said  Mickey  promptly.  "We 
want  a  picture  for  over  the  living-room  lire- 
place." 

"Swell,"  said  Joe.  "Now  Wednesday  is  the 
Derby,  and  I've  got  some  seats.  You  going  to 
be  here,  Katie?" 

"Well  "  F  said. 

"(ireat,"  said  Joe.  "And  Mick,  listen,  we're 
real  lucky.  That  guy  at  Consoliilaled  got  us 
some  tickets  for  Glytulebourne.  Saturday 
night  so  James  can  come,  Katie." 


"O'Brien,"  I  said,  "do  you  know  how  lucky 
you  are  with  this  spouse  you  have  undeservedly 
been  given?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mickey  smugly.  "I  told  you  all 
about  him  that  time  on  the  ice." 

"I  know.  But  I  didn't  realize.  Not  half." 

The  music  at  Glyndeboume  is  interna- 
tional, and  the  musicians,  but  the  setting  is 
the  very  best  kind  of  English:  an  enormous, 
beautiful  Elizabethan  house,  of  rosy  brick, 
with  formal  gardens  set  in  the  rolling  down- 
land.  We  were  spellbound  by  the  opera,  dined 


The  despair  over  the  future  of  man- 
kind i(  an  act  of  cowardice,  a  want 
of  faith  in  the  posiibilitiei  that  man's 
own  ingenuity  hot  opened  up  to  him. 
The  flrtt  rehobiiitotion  necessary  is 
a  revival  of  faith  in  man's  own  po- 
tentialities and  in  man's  own  hopes. 

IRWIN  EOMAN 
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in  the  interval,  and  soul  and  body  nourished, 
we  wandered  in  the  grounds,  far  too  happy  to 
talk.  It  was  a  warm  night,  and  when  the  opera 
was  over,  the  stars  were  beginning  to  be  visible 
in  the  evening  sky,  and  the  trees,  green  in  the 
intermission,  were  dark  blue  and  in  half  an 
hour  would  be  black.  Mickey  talked  about 
music,  of  which  she  knew  a  great  deal,  and  I 
leaned  against  a  wall,  wearing  Margery's  new 
evening  dress,  and  thought  that  this  was  part 
of  life,  one  of  the  best  parts. 

We  spent  the  Sunday  after  Glyndeboume 
with  Margery  and  Christopher.  James  wan- 
dered about  humming  Mozart  arias,  and  I 
spent  the  morning  crouched  on  Margery's 
bathroom  floor,  alternately  shivering  and  drip- 
ping with  perspiration,  being  sick.  Every  now 
and  then  someone,  in  passing,  would  put  a 


head  around  the  door  and  say  anxiously,  "Is 
there  anything  I  can  do?" 

After  an  hour  or  so  of  this,  Margery  came  in 
with  a  cup  of  hot  sweet  tea  in  her  hand. 
"Here,"  she  said,  "drink  this." 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Do  as  I  say,"  said  Margery. 

"I'd  rather  die."  But  I  took  it  and  drank  it, 
and  the  warmth  going  down  did  not  kill  me. 

"Are  you  pregnant?"  said  Margery. 

"No.  I  expect  I  got  overexcited  this  week, 
being  so  gay." 

"How  do  you  know  you  aren't  pregnant?" 

"I  just  know.  Don't  be  so  silly,  Margery.  I 
have  never  been  pregnant.  I've  never  even  had 
a  miscarriage." 

"Ha,"  said  Margery.  "More  tea?" 

"No,  thanks." 

"Poor  little  thing."  She  patted  my  head  and 
went  away,  leaving  me  to  more  cigarettes  and 
contemplations.  Presently  I  felt  better. 

When  we  left  for  Farmiloe,  my  health  de- 
serted me  again.  I  did  not  want  James  to 
know.  I  heaved  quietly  with  my  head  turned 
to  the  window.  James,  concentrating  on  the 
road,  noticed  nothing,  but  presently  he  said, 
"You  aren't  very  bouncy  today.  No  songs.  No 
jokes." 

"It's  this  insupportable  car,"  I  said.  "I  hate 
its  little  green  guts." 

"But  sweetie,  I  thought  you  loved  it.  You 
always  said  you  liked  it  so  much." 

"Oh,  James,  don't  carp." 

Injured  silence. 

This  feeling  sick  became  increasingly  boring 
in  one  way  and  interesting  in  another.  I  began 
to  grasp  at  straws,  but  I  had  grasped  at  straws 
so  often  before  and  counted  on  my  fingers 
that  I  was  a  bit  cynical.  I  decided  that  the  least 
the  doctor  could  do,  having  been  through  this 
before,  was  to  laugh  at  me.  So  I  trotted  round 
to  see  him.  I  hadn't  been  grasping  at  straws. 
After  the  usual  interval,  a  small  new  voice 
would  be  heard  in  43  Larches  Road.  I  began  to 
feel  very  clever.  I  went  home  and  told  James. 

James  sat  down  and  smiled  at  me  broadly 
and  said  I  was  wonderful.  I  said  he  was  won- 
derful too.  He  said  it  was  a  pity  that  it  could 


never  be  President.  I  said  as  a  thankless  task 
the  presidency  knew  no  brother.  We  sat  qui- 
etly for  a  little,  thinking  deep  thoughts,  and 
then  we  cabled  ma  and  pa  in  Chicago  and  rang 
up  James"  parents  in  Somerset,  who  were  very 
pleased.  They  had  never  said  a  word  about  it, 
procreation  being  a  forbidden  topic  in  the 
Victorian  age  when  they  were  taught  their 
manners,  but  James  was  an  only  child,  and  I 
knew  they  had  often  wondered  if  anyone 
would  be  bom  to  inherit  the  Jacobean  swords, 
Carolean  glass,  the  Persian  rugs,  and  the  small 
pretty  manor  house  in  which  they  and  all  these 
objects  lived. 

My  pa's  attitude  was  not  that  of  the  darling 
Chesneys.  His  avowed  intent  was  to  spend  all 
his  money  while  he  was  alive  (lots  of  it  on  us, 
of  course)  and  after  that  Henry  and  I  were  to 
fend  for  ourselves. 

Hospital  beds  are  scarce  in  England.  So 
when  one  becomes  pregnant,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  book  a  bed.  The  next  thing  is 
to  decide  whether  to  have  it  privately  or 
"on  the  Health."  I  compared  the  two  times 
I  had  been  in  hospital  in  England.  The  first,  for 
impacted  wisdom  teeth,  was  free  of  charge, 
with  the  services  of  a  very  handsome  master 
dentist,  nurses  pretty  and  sweet,  and  a  ward  in 
which  interesting  women  showed  me  their 
stitches  and  lent  their  books  and  magazines. 
The  second  time,  I  had  my  appendix  yanked 
by  a  ravishingly  charming  and  expensive  Har- 
ley  Street  surgeon,  in  a  fashionable  nursing 
home,  and  was  lonely  and  bored.  I  told  James 
I  would  have  it  on  the  Health.  James  refused  to 
view  it  objectively.  I  mentioned  Harrow. 
James  didn't  say  anything.  I  asked  how  much 
prams  cost.  James  said  we  could  have  his  old 
pram  that  his  mother  had  never  parted  with.  I 
said  how  nice.  James  said  wouldn't  I  like  a  de- 
lightful chintz-filled  room  with  a  coal  fire  in 
the  Princess  Eleanor  Maternity  Home.  I  told 
James  where  I  was  booked.  James  rang  up  the 
doctor  and  asked  him  at  least  thirty  questions 
very  rapidly.  He  came  back  looking  reas- 
sured, and  said  he  supposed  it  would  be  all 
right  but  that  if  I  died  he  would  sue  them.  We 
began  to  discuss  suitable  names. 


-Uoppi^  ModnxJl^ ... 


Exciting  haircolor  . . .  yet  it  has  sucli  soft,  feminine  appeal. 
And  this  "happier"  haircolor  can  be  yours,  with  Roux. 

Do  you  want  to  brighten  your  hair?  Lighten  it?  Color  gray? 
Match  your  natural  haircolor ...  or  make  a  dramatic  change? 
Whatever  your  desire,  there's  a  Koux  product  to  serve  your 
purpose.  And  you  can  choose  temporary  coloring  that 
shampoos  out,  or  a  lasting  one  that  doesn't. 

For  Roux  is  a  family  of  hair  colorings  and  lighteners  .  .  . 
and  every  product  is  designed  with  just  one  thing  in  mind  — 
the  loveliest  hair  of  your  life ! 

"AMERICA'S  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  HAIRCOLORINGS" 


LASTING  HAIRCOUORINaS 

CREME  COLOR  SHAMPOO 
CREME  HAIR  TINT 

TCMrORARV  HAIRCOLORINOS 

CREME  COLOR  RINSE 
COLOR  RINSE  IPOWOER) 
COLOR  CURL  HAIR  SPRAY 
HAIR  CRAYON 


HAIR  LIGHTENERS 

CREME  HAIR  LIGHTENER 

RAPID  HAIR  LIGHTENER 

CREME  COLORTONER 

AND  FOR  TOUR  HAIR  CARE 

CREME  SHAMPOO 

CREME  RINSE 

CREME  HAIRORESSING 


Al  t>etler  beauly  salons  and  cosmetic  counters  everywhere. 
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The  next  day  I  rang  up  all  the  friends  whom 
I  wished  to  tell  and  told  them.  Nobody  got 
dewy-eyed. 

Margery  said,  "Bags  I  to  be  a  godmother." 

Pauline  said,  "Good.  I  was  wondering  when 
you  were  going  to.  Now  you  mustn't  for  one 
minute  think  of  stopping  your  Guide  work. 
Things  can  be  fitted  in,  if  one  has  a  schedule." 

"Listen,  Pauline,"  1  said,  "I  heave  all  the 
time.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  resign." 

"No,  no,"  said  Pauline.  "That  will  pass." 

"I  shan't  be  having  a  nanny,"  I  said. 

"You  must  have  a  nanny,"  said  Pauline. 
"Everyone  has  nannies." 

"I  don't  want  a  nanny.  This  kid  and  I  are 
going  to  be  buddies."  1  enunciated  this  last 
in  my  best  Chicago  accent,  and  Pauline  was  so 
struck  that  she  let  me  resign  from  the  Guide 
movement  until  such  time  as  the  wee  one  was 
away  at  school. 

The  next  time  Virginia  came  round,  she 
had  a  messy  piece  of  knitting  with  her.  It  was 
bright  red  wool.  "What  is  that?"  1  said. 

"It  is  going  to  be  a  tiny  jersey  for  your  son 
and  heir.  Crimson  with  a  big  white  H  on  it  for 
Harvard,  like  in  Hollywood  films." 

"Darling,"  I  said. 

"Philip  thought  of  it,"  said  Virginia.  "He 
went  to  a  football  game  once  in  America." 

Ma  and  pa  had  replied  to  our  cable  in  a  rap- 
turous cable  of  their  own.  Ma  said  not  to 
worry,  that  she  would  be  over  in  plenty  of 
time  to  greet  her  first  grandchild.  I  foresaw 
trouble  which  I  and  Dr.  Gesell  and  Dr.  Spock 
would  have  to  handle  very  carefully.  James' 
mother  and  father  would  not  operate  until 
later  on,  when  I  expressed  my  views  about 
sending  children  off  to  boarding  school  at  the 
age  of  eight,  homosexual  schoolmasters,  oral 
fixations,  and  English  mothers  not  cuddling 
their  babies  enough,  in  the  pervasive  belief 
that  to  cuddle  is  to  be  soppy. 

James'  mother  began  knitting  furiously, 
equal  amounts  of  pale  pink  and  pale  blue 
wool  so  as  not  to  tempt  fate,  though  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  mothers  who  produced 
sons  were  slightly  more  honorable  and  favored 
than  those  who  had  to  pig  along  with  daugh- 
ters, and  my  mother  began  to  buy  objects 
made  of  nylon,  Orion,  Dacron  and  no-iron 
cotton,  and  to  write  me  long  letters  about 
vitamin  pills  and  not  putting  on  too  much 
weight.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  told  me  what  a  dis- 
tressing time  she'd  had  with  her  three  and 
to  think  beautiful  thoughts.  Pauline  said  that 
she'd  been  at  a  cocktail  party  when  her  eldest 
began  to  announce  that  he  was  due  and  that 
she  stayed  till  the  very  last  minute  because  it 
had  been  a  very  good  party.  I  said,  "Regi- 
mental?" She  said,  "No,  one  of  the  bishop's." 
Virginia  said  if  1  couldn't  talk  about  anything 
else  she  thought  she  would  get  some  books  on 
euthanasia  and  rambling  in  Tibet.  I  devoted 
some  time  to  reconsidering  the  burning 
nanny  question,  but  I  knew  deep  in  my  heart 
that  I  really  couldn't  bear  to  have  one,  so  I 
arranged  that  my  dear  Nellie  should  become 
a  proper  daily  woman  instead  of  a  Tuesday- 
and-Thursday  woman.  Nursery  rhymes  that 
1  had  not  known  I  remembered  began  coming 
back  into  my  head,  and  1  sang  "Pease  por- 
ridge hot"  and  "How  many  miles  to  Barley 
bright"  as  I  washed  the  dishes  and  dusted 
things.  It  was  all  terrific  fun.  There  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  in  this  life  than  feeling  that 
one  is  fulfilling  one's  function. 

I  went  for  long  walks  at  the  doctor's  be- 
hest, and  thought  about  whether  the  pro- 
jected would  be  Prime  Minister  or  a  lyric  poet 
or  a  clerk  in  a  grocer's  store  or  a  civil  servant. 
I  decided  that  more  than  anything  I'd  like  him 
to  be  a  High  Court  judge,  or,  if  he  was  a  girl, 
a  blissful  mother  of  twelve  who  did  not  let 
her  mind  rot  in  the  welter  of  nappies  (diapers) 
and  porridge  pots.  I  wondered  if  my  mind  was 
going  to  rot,  made  mental  notes  to  start  learn- 
ing Russian  and  to  read  such  books  as  Prin- 
cipia  Mathematica  and  Vasari's  Lives  of  the 
Painters  while  the  projected  had  his  nap. 

I  thought  of  all  the  things  he  would  learn 
as  he  grew  up:  that  the  High  Peak  Hunt  was 
cozily  known  as  The  Flag;  what  I  Zingari  was; 
about  the  J.  Alfred  Prufrock  sign  in  the  Corn- 
ish cove  which  says  "Do  not  sit  on  the  sides 
of  the  small  boats."  He  would  hear  the 
lovely  voices  of  the  mourning  doves  on  hot 
August  days  in  Grahamstown  and  those  of 


nightingales  in  Cambridge.  He  would  see  tne 
brown  bracken  in  Cumberland  in  October  and 
the  red  maple  leaves  in  Ohio  in  another  Oc- 
tober. When  his  tiny  stomach  was  strong 
enough  we'd  take  him  abroad  and  eat  snails 
and  squid  and  funny  foreign  fish  and  look  at 
everything  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope. We'd  take  him  to  America  and  show  him 
where  mummy  was  a  little  girl  and  where  the 
Comanches  attacked  the  covered  wagons,  and 
Brandywine  Creek  and  the  Old  North  Church. 
First  he  would  be  a  darling  pink  baby  and  then 
he  would  be  a  little  boy  with  muddy  knees  and 
then  he  would  grow  to  look  exactly  like 
James. 


I  considered  girls.  She  would  be  a  darling 
pink  baby  and  then  she  would  be  a  skinny 
little  girl  with  straight  hair,  because  these  are 
so  much  more  attractive  than  plump,  curly 
little  girls,  and  then  she  would  blossom,  at  the 
appropriate  age,  into  a  serene  and  beautiful 
woman,  and  go  up  to  the  university  and  get  a 
brilliant  First  as  well,  having  hundreds  of  at- 
tractive, intelligent  (and,  if  possible,  rich  and 
well-born)  young  men  to  take  her  to  dances 
and  parties  and  punting  on  the  river. 

Reason,  at  this  point,  entered  my  rosy 
dreams  and  I  knew  that  if  the  projected 
turned  out  to  be  hideous  and  cried  all  the  time 
and  developed  a  taste  for  tinned  salmon  and 


television  Westerns,  I  would  still  adore  him 
and  give  him  as  much  freedom  of  choice  and 
liberty  of  mind  as  his  increasing  age  levels 
should  be  able  to  assimilate.  1  would  always 
tell  him  the  truth,  I  thought,  full  of  fervor, 
and  I  wondered  why  one  so  seldom  hears  the 
truth  anywhere. 

I  went  to  the  maternity  clinic  at  the  large 
gray  municipal  hospital.  We  fruitful  women, 
90  per  cent  of  us  very  pleased  indeed  with  our- 
selves, sat  on  benches  waiting  our  turns  and 
chatting  with  our  benchmates  or  reading 
Woman's  Own.  We  compared  notes,  weights, 
and  everyone  told  everyone  else  that  she 
hardly  showed  at  all.  Sometimes  we  drank 


Look  in  your  mirror.  See  a  trace 
(or  more)  of  lines  near  your  eyes? 

Do  your  cheeks  feel  drawn . . . 
does  the  skin  seem  almost  parched? 

Is  there  a  hint  of  "crepe-y" 
skin  on  your  throat? 


Treat  yourself  ivillt  Tussy 
Moisture  Cream  and  Lotion 

...  to  quench  dry,  parched  skin 
with  gentle  moisture. 
...  to  guard  against  "flaking" 
with  precious  Vitamin  A — 
in  spite  of  winter  wind  and  cold. 
...  to  soften  and  smooth,  to  help 
bring  out  a  dewy-fresh  look. 
TUSSY  MOISTURE  CREAM 
Smooth  on  faithfully  every  night. 
No  grease,  no  slain  ...  all  its 
wonder  seeps  in.  S5  and  %?>,  plus  tax. 
TUSSY  MOISTLIRE  I.OTION 
Smooth  on  before  make-up  .  .  . 
a  lovely  powder-base,  gives  you 
day-long  moisturizing  action,  tool 
S5  and  |3,  plus  tax. 


Treat  yourself  to  beauty 
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LADIES"  HOME  JOURNAl 


mi 


rmanew 
me  for 

the  new  fashions 

\ll  il  lodk  was  a  iu>w  point  oi  view! 
Ami  MOW  I'm  all  onlhused  over  the  iirw 
spring  lines  and  styles!  Now  I'm  havini; 
a  pav  lime  shop|>inf;  l\)r  the  rii:/it  iVork 
to  '  fjo"  with  nn  wav  of  liNin-;!  For 
I'm  a  cnsiial  kitul  ol"  •:ii  l.  I  lik<>  to  Iri-l 
fri't\  Iw  iKitiinil.  That's  what  {;o\erns 
my  ehoiee  ot  rashion>.  Ami  that's  what 
f;overns  my  ehoiee  of  sanitary  protee- 
tion.  too. 

H(>eause  I  want  to  feel  free,  eom- 
fortahle,  poised  on  "prohlem  davs" — 
1  ehoose  Tami)ax*  internal  sanitarv 
proleetiim!  I'nts  an  end  to  ehaiini;  pads 
and  twistins:  helt>.  Presents  odor  from 
torminj;.  Is  wonderfully  sintple  to  in- 
sert, ehange,  dispose  of.  W Omlerfullv 
convenient  to  earrv.  No  other  sanitarv 
proteetion  is  better  suited  to  modern 
livini; — to  my  way  of  livin*;! 

Thinking  back  on  it — it  took  a  new- 
point  of  view  for  me  to  chanjie  to 
Tampax.  too — a  view  toward  lu'ttcr. 
nicer  w  ays  of  handlini:  those  davs.  \\  hv 
don't  you  change  to  Tampax.  too?  In 
Regular,  Super.  Junior  absorbeneies. 
wherever  drug  products  are  sold. 
Tampax  Incorporated.  Palmer,  Mass. 


1^ 


XnventrA  htj  a  doctor— 
<•  used  by  miUioiis  of  women 


cups  of  tea.  It  didn't  matter  if  we  had  to  wait 
a  little  while,  because  we  all  had  pieces  of 
knitting  with  us.  The  indignities  undergone 
once  we  had  stopped  waiting  and  got  round 
to  what  we  were  there  for  provided  conversa- 
tion well  larded  w  ith  giggles  for  about  half  of 
us.  and  pursed  lips  and  blushes  for  the  other 
half.  ,Mong  about  the  sixth  month  1  found 
some  fellow  Gesell  fans,  and  had  conversa- 
tions that  were  less  footling. 

When  I  stopped  heav  ing  in  vehicles.  James 
drove  me  up  to  London,  and  we  bought  a 
couple  of  maternity  dresses  which  did  not 
look  like  smocks,  and  we  laid  in  supplies  of 
such  baby  equipment  as  was  not  going  to  be 
weighed  in  with  by  the  Chesnevs  and  the 
Collinses,  and  then  we  tilled  up  the  back  of  the 
car  v\iih  sticky  pastries.  Fortnum's  game  pie. 
green  peppers,  avocados.  W'e  bought  books  at 
a  place  called  "Better  Books"  in  the  Charing 
Cross  Road,  which  is  the  only  shop  1  have 
ever  found  where  you  can  stand  in  one  spot 
in  the  middle  and  buy  all  your  Christmas 
presents  without  moving  a  muscle. 

W'e  bought  nappies  and  a  plastic  duck  to 
float  in  the  bath,  and  only  the  severest  com- 
mon sense  prevented  James  from  wallowing 
in  electric  trains.  He  was  counting  the  minutes 
till  the  projected  showed  anv  interest,  how- 
ever faint,  in  railwavs,  and  then  there  would 
come  that  pause  in  the  da>"s  ivcupations 
vvhich  IS  known  as  the  father's  hour. 

\\  hen  we  were  worn  out,  we  set  our  faces 
for  home.  Said  James.  "Who  knows  how  long 
vve"ll  have  to  live  in  the  North?  I  think  we  bet- 
ter gel  looking  at  places  in  the  country." 

"Il  isn't  the  Ni>rth  that  1  mind  so  much." 
I  said.  "It  s  Otter  Dale.  1  hate  to  think  that 
the  projected  won't  grow  up  in  Somerset." 
James'  boyhood  was  idvllic,  scampering  in 
the  delicious  bccchy  copses  round  his  home 
and  messing  about  with  his  very  small  boat 
in  a  very  small  nearbv  river. 

"I'll  ring  up  Barker  tomorrow.  He  may 
have  something  by  now." 

The  next  dav  it  transpired,  as  usual,  that 
Mr.  Barker  had  no  houses. 

"\ou  know  what  I  think?"  said  James.  "I 
think  vour  mother  will  tind  a  house  when  she 
gels  here.  She  will  take  one  look  at  this  one, 
scream  with  pain,  and  scour  the  county  in  a 
much  more  thorough  way  than  >ou  or  I  or 
Barker  would  ever  K*  able  to  do." 

My  mother  arrived  about  a  month  before 
the  projected's  appearance.  She  looked  very 
smart  and  was  bursting  with  energv.  She  said 
pa  was  sorr>  he  couldn't  come  too.  She  said 
Henry  was  tine.  She  unpacked  quantities  of 
all  the  most  up-to-date  baby  things  and  my 
old  Teddv  K'ar  and  Henry's  tooth-scarred 
rattle,  cherished  for  vears.  and  took  command. 
"Now."  she  s,iid  every  morning,  forcing  me 


to  take  my  nose  out  of  the  Times,  "let's  just 
sit  down  and  have  a  cigarette  and  plan  our 
day."  These  were  some  of  the  most  enjoyable 
moments  of  my  life.  The  house  looked  better 
than  it  ever  had.  and  Nellie  thought  my 
mother  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  and  was  occa- 
sionally caught  gazing,  openmouthed.  as 
madam  tore  by  with  something  on  her  mind. 

Averting  her  fastidious  eyes  from  the  old 
green  Bentlev.  my  mother  did  some  telephon- 
ing, and  then  she  Siiid.  "Now.  darling,  vou  go 
take  a  nap.  I  just  hired  a  little  car.  and  I  want 
to  do  some  driving  around."  One  day  she 
came  home,  wind-blown  and  even  brisker 
than  usual,  sat  down,  lit  a  king-size  tiller- 
tipped  cigarette,  assumed  an  air  of  spurious 
tactfulness  and  said.  "Katie,  how  long  were 
vou  thinking  of  liv  ing  in  this  house?" 

Just  then  1  heard  James  come  in  the  back 
door.  "Hi."  I  called,  "Come  in  here." 

"I  mean."  said  ma.  "it's  not  such  a  bad  little 
house.  Of  course  without  central  heating  it 


Girli  we  love  for  what  they  are; 
young  men  for  what  they  promise 
to  be,  GOETHE 


couldn't  ever  be  really  comfortable  in  this 
climate,  but  " 

James  came  in  and  kissed  us  both.  He  made 
mv  mother  a  Scotch  on  the  rocks  and  she 
leaned  back  comfortably  and  said,  "I've 
found  vou  a  simpiv  Jarling  house.  I  was  driv- 
ing along  such  a  pretty  little  road  this  after- 
noon, and  ihcre  it  was.  It's  bigger  than  a  cot- 
tage, but  it's  not  large.  I  went  up  and  knocked 
on  the  door  and  the  people  who  live  there  are 
charming.  \\  hen  I  said  how  sweet  it  was  they 
asked  me  in,  and  while  it's  very  old-fashioned, 
of  course.  I  think  it  will  do  very  well  for  you,  " 

James  sat,  mesmerized,  like  the  snake  of  a 
fakir. 

"But.  ma."  1  said,  "what  about  the  people?" 

"Well,  darling,  that's  the  really  interesting 
part.  They're  going  to  live  on  Ibiza  in  .April." 

I  thought  James  was  going  to  have  a 
seizure.  I  dare  sa>  prospective  fatherhood  was 
preying  on  his  nerves,  or  he  was  wondering  if 
he  has  second  sight.  He  pulled  himself  to- 
gether rapidlv.  such  was  his  English  public- 
school  training,  and  patted  my  mother  lov- 
inglv  on  the  head.  "Frances" — he  would  not 
call  her  ma — "just  tell  me  one  thing.  Were  they 
going  to  move  to  Ibiza  before  thev  met  you?  " 

So  that  was  that.  .After  several  telephone 
convers;uions,  James  and  1  drove  out  to  see 


the  house  the  next  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was 
compact,  quaint,  cold  and  covered  with  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  which  we  love.  It  had  a  tiny 
outbuilding  in  which  the  projected's  pony 
could  live,  and  it  wasn't  too  far  from  the  bus 
stop  for  Nellie  to  come  to  us.  I  saw  a  mouse- 
hole  and  knew  that  Fluffy  would  enjoy  herself 
there,  and  the  people  really  were  going  to 
Ibiza.  James  took  a  walk  through  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  fields  and  said  the  house 
looked,  from  a  distance,  like  something  Ben- 
jamin Bunny  would  live  in.  small,  brown  and 
nutlike,  and  we  went  home  to  repeat  to  ma 
how  clever  she  had  been. 

Jane  Barker  and  her  husband  came  over 
after  church  on  Sunday  morning,  and  while 
Jane  and  ma  had  a  nice  talk  about  altar 
flowers.  Mr.  Barker  said  that  he  could 
easily  sell  our  house  and  told  us  that  Otter 
Dale  was  much  sought  after,  and  we  said 
graciously  that  we  could  certainly  see  why  it 
was.  and  that  we  would  hate  leaving  St. 
James-the-Less.  which  was  one  of  the  nicest 
churches  we'd  ever  gone  to.  and  Mr.  Barker 
kindly  said  they  would  miss  us  but  it  was  our 
duty  to  support  the  v  illage  church  in  whatev  er 
V  illage  the  new  house  w  as  near.  He  said  wist- 
fully that  he  wished  Mrs.  Collins  had  some 
extra  time  and  could  vvork  in  his  otTice  for  a 
bit.  .Ma  had  a  sudden  bout  of  enthusiasm  for 
house  agentry  and  said  she  would  adore  it. 
but  she  couldn't  fit  it  in  at  the  moment,  and 
Jane  Barker  gave  me  a  pale  blue  matinee 
jacket  for  the  baby,  and  they  went  away. 

One  night  I  woke  about  two-thirty  and 
shook  James'  shoulder.  "Whoops,"  I  said, 
"I  think  Buster  is  on  his  way." 

"Jolly  good."  said  James  in  a  rather  shaky 
voice,  and  we  both  got  dressed,  and  called  ma. 
and  then  we  drove  to  the  intirmarv.  and  while 
James  and  ma  churned  about  downstairs.  I 
churned  about  upstairs  and  was  eventually 
wheeled  into  the  delivery  room  from  which  I 
emerged  somewhat  later  having  given  birth 
to  a  six-pound  girl  who  was  the  most  enchant- 
ing object,  red.  distorted  and  squalling,  which 
I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  James  said  she  vvas 
blissful.  Ma  cried.  James  and  the  doctor  shook 
hands  in  an  excessively  male  fashion.  Ma 
wrote  a  cable  to  pa  and  Henry.  James  rang 
up  Somerset.  I  lay  and  stared  at  the  ceiling 
in  a  haze  of  happiness. 

She  was  christened  Caroline  (after  James' 
mother)  Frances  (after  ma)  at  St.  James-the- 
Less.  I  thought  it  very  lucky  that  neither 
grandmother  vvas  named  Theodosia  or  Ethel 
or  Dulcie.  In  .April  we  moved  to  the  little 
brown  house  in  the  country,  and  Carolii>e 
Frances  gurgled  in  her  pram,  and  it  didn't 
rain  very  much,  and  the  follow  ing  summer  vvas 
the  hottest  one  England  had  had  for  fifteen 
years. 


lights  went  out  and  the  curtain  rose  again.  The 
last  act  was  a  blur  for  Kav.  .At  last  the  curtain 
came  down  t'or  a  final  call  as  ever>  one  ap- 
plauded. 

K.ay.  smoothing  on  her  gloves,  heard  a 
voice  on  her  other  side  sav.  "Miss  Brannan?" 

She  turned,  surprised.  .A  voung  man  in  the 
seat  next  to  her  was  speaking.  He  wore  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  had  a  pleasant  squarish 
face. 

"Yes?"  she  said. 

He  turned  quite  pink.  "My  name  is  Roger 
Collins.  ^  our  aunt.  Mrs.  Trent,  grave  me  this 
ticket  for  tonight.  She  told  me  to  be  sure  and 
say  hello." 

Kay  stared  at  him.  "M-m>  aunt?"  she 
stammered. 

"1  would  have  spoken  to  you  right  at'ter  the 
first  act."  he  said,  "but  you  seemed  to  be  with 
someone  and  I  didn't  vvant  to  intrude." 

Kav.  still  openmouthed.  could  not  speak. 
.At  last,  with  a  tremendous  efl'on.  she  Siiid,  "I 
see." 

"W  ell — I'll  be  running  along  now,  Nice  to 
have  met  vou," 

Kav  turned.  Her  eyes  were  still  glazed  and 
stupefied.  .As  they  f'ocused  on  the  young  man 
beside  her,  horror  struck  her.  W  hv ,  he  vvas  a 
perfect  stranger  and  she  had  spoken  to  him  at 
his  first  ovenure;  she  had  smiled  and  flined 
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and  announced  gaily  that  she  lived  alone.  .And 
now  he  was  waiting,  smiling  expectantly.  She 
felt  quite  I'aint.  Let  me  die.  she  thought. 
He  said.  "Where  now?" 
Her  whole  face  felt  stiff.  "Nowhere.  I'm 
afraid."  It  was  hopeless  to  try  to  explain;  he 
would  think  she  was  crazy.  "I'm  really  a  very 
conventional  girl  at  heart.  .All  that  business 
about  being  a  free  soul  was  just  talk." 

He  sighed  deeply.  "I  guessed  as  much."  He 
shook  his  head.  "But  I'm  not  going  to  let  you 
slip  away  just  because  no  one's  introduced  us. 
.All  we  need  is  someone  honest,  sober  and  re- 
liable to  do  the  job." 

Her  eyes  were  gloomy.  "W  hom  w  ould  you 
suggest'?" 

"How  about  one  of  the  ladv-  ushers?  This 
one  right  here  looks  motherly  and  respectable; 
I'm  sure  she'd  be  glad  to  do  the  honors."  He 
leaned  forward  to  the  woman  bending  over 
in  the  next  row  and.  to  Kav 's  horror,  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak. 

"Please!"  she  said  in  a  frantic  whisper. 
"You  mustn't!"  .And  when  he  straightened, 
she  Si\id.  "Y  ou  weren't  really  going  to  iisk  her, 
were  you?" 

"Sure,  why  not?"  He  vvas  grinning.  "You 
think  this  introduction  would  be  less  valid 
than  one  we'd  get  from  two  strangers  at  a 
cocktail  partv  ?" 


"I  guess  not."  But  she  still  felt  gloomy. 
"Can  you  think  of  anyone  to  introduce  us?" 

"No.  That  is  "  For  a  few  moments  she 

was  motionless,  staring  at  him.  Then,  sud- 
denlv ,  she  laughed.  "Y  es.  I  can.  My  .Aunt  Iso- 
bel.  She  lives  only  five  minutes  away."  A  glee- 
ful look  had  come  into  her  face.  "She's  just 
beginning  to  watch  the  late  show  and  it'll 
serv  e  her  right  if  we  ruin  the  plot  for  her.  .After 
all.  she  got  me  into  this.  Now  let  her  get  me 
out." 

He  stared  at  her.  "Huh?"  he  said, 
"W  hy  didn't  she  tell  me  to  look  to  the 
right."  Kay  said,  becoming  indignant,  "in- 
stead of  to  the  left  ?  How  w  as  I  to  know  w  hich 
way  to  look?" 

He  was  still  staring  at  her  blankly,  but  now 
she  staned  up  the  aisle  and  he  followed.  She 
began  telling  him  about  the  ticket  her  aunt 
had  given  her.  It  wasn't  until  they  were  on  the 
street  outside  that  he  began  to  laugh.  He 
laughed  for  quite  a  while,  taking  out  his  hand- 
kerchief to  mop  his  e\  es.  Then  he  hailed  a  cab 
and  they  got  inside. 

They  were  quiet  then:  it  didn't  seem  funny 
any  more,  just  strange  and  exciting.  They  sat  1 
looking  at  each  other  wordlessly  as  the  carl 
jerked  and  stopped  in  traffic.  Without  either  I 
of  them  knowing  how  it  had  happened,  they 
were  holding  hands.  end 


It's  liere!  It's  ciem  I ^/tya^ ends  deodorant  woi  jn.,. 

At  last!  You're  cool,  clean,  cleai-  of  deodorant  problems,  thanks  to  unique  Woodbury  Dryad. 
This  new  roll-on  deodorant  is  crystal-clear,  dries  in  seconds,  stops  odor  and  perspiration 
worries  all  day  long.  Unlike  other  roll-on  deodorants— sure,  pure  Dryad  won't  turn  sticky  on  the 
applicator,  won't  harm  or  leave  ugly  film  on  clothes.  So  gentle  you  can  use  right  after 
shaving. .  .has  the  lightest  fragrance.  Only  all-new,  all-day  Dryad  gives  you  this  refreshing 
answer  to  sticky  creams  and  "don't  work"  deodorants.  Only  59^. 
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Costs  much  less  than 
other  leading  roll-on  deodorants 


Soothing  a.s  Slumber 


NEW— A  RICH,  FLOWING  CREAM.    Johnson's  Baby  Liquid  Cream  provides  complete  skin 
protection  with  one  application.  Soothes,  softens,  sweetens  and  cleans  baby's  delicate  skin. . . . 
Not  oily.  Not  greasy.  Gently  antiseptic.  In  a  new  squeeze  bottle  The  newest  achievement  in  baby  care 


from  the  most  trusted  name  in  baby  products. 


SKIN  CARE 


After  the  frolics  of  bedtime  come 

the  quiet  hymns  and  the  solemn  prayers. 


i/l/nimer 
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AMERICA 


Clayton  Heuett  must  hold  four  Sunday 
services  to  accommodate  350  parishioners; 
hopes  to  build  new,  larger  church. 


'Tm  not  the  minister,  I'm  his  wife- 
and  an  old-fashioned  wife  at  that," 
says  Grace  Hewett,  of  Morton,  Pennsylvania. 

By  MARGARET  PARTON     •     Photographs  hy  JOSEPH  DI  PIETRO 

Clayton  Hewett,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Bill  Warren,  was  reaching 
a  momentous  decision.  "Bill,"  he  said,  pounding  his  right  fist  into 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  "I  can't  go  on  working  full  time  at  the  steel 
plant,  and  only  giving  part  time  to  the  church.  I've  got  to  give  my  life 
to  God — to  the  church!" 

In  the  kitchen  of  the  red-brick  parsonage,  on  that  gray  March  evening 
five  years  ago,  Nancy  Warren  and  Grace  Hewett  chattered  as  they 
washed  the  Sunday-supper  dishes.  Upstairs,  children  laughed  and 
romped.  But  the  two  men  in  the  living  room  heard  none  of  these  domes- 
tic sounds,  for  they  were  deep  in  a  discussion  which  was  to  change 
many  lives. 

"Help  me,  Bill,"  Clayton  Hewett  pleaded.  "Couldn't  I  at  least  be  a 
lay  worker  for  the  church?" 

The  Reverend  William  Warren,  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  in  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania,  looked  thought- 
fully at  his  friend  and  parishioner,  the  wiry  young  steelworker  Clayton 
Hewett— passionate,  argumentative,  and  deeply  devoted  to  his  church. 
Then  he  smiled. 

"I've  been  praying  for  you  to  reach  this  decision.  Clay,"  he  said 
slowly.  "But  even  now  I  don't  think  you're  aiming  high  enough.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  entering  the  ministry?" 

Clayton  Hewett  stared  at  his  friend  in  amazement.  How  could  he 
enter  the  ministry?  He  was  married,  and  had  three  small  children.  He 
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Grace  is  luippy  working 
behind  scenes  at  church  suppers, 
but  feels  that  such  affairs 
must  always  come  second  to  the 
needs  of  husband,  children,  home. 


"Vd  hate  not 
to  be  home  ichcn 
one  of  my  children 
1    needs  comforting,'''' 
says  Grace. 


HOW 

AMERICA 


LIVES 


'Trom  the  first,  I've  been  willing  to  ' 
man  is  head  of  the  house. 


had  only  a  high-school  diploma.  He  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
and  had  no  money  to  speak  of. 

His  pastor  had  already  thought  of  these  obstacles — and 
more.  Clayton  Hewett  was  often  belligerent,  had  rough  edges 
badly  in  need  of  smoothing,  needed  to  acquire  more  compas- 
sion for  others,  more  humor.  "But  two  things  convinced  me 
that  I  was  right,"  he  says  now.  "One  was  the  strong  feeling 
that  here  was  a  man  God  wanted.  The  other  was  the  char- 
acter of  his  wife." 

In  the  kitchen  Grace  Hewett  put  away  the  last  dish  and 
took  off  the  apron  borrowed  from  Nancy  Warren.  Then  she 
walked  into  the  living  room — a  slender  young  woman  of 
twenty-six  with  soft  blond  hair  and  shining  blue-gray  eyes. 
Seeing  that  the  men  were  deep  in  talk,  she  sat  down  quietly 
and  said  nothing.  Bill  Warren  turned  to  her. 

"Clayton  is  thinking  of  entering  the  ministry,"  he  said. 
For  a  full  moment  Grace  was  very  still,  but  her  face  lit  up 
with  radiance. 

"I'm  very  surprised  and  very  happy,"  she  said  finally.  To 
her,  there  seemed  to  be  no  obstacles  of  real  importance. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Hewetts  tucked  their  sleeping  chil- 
dren in  the  back  of  the  car,  and  drove  home  to  their  neat  little 
mortgaged  house  in  Fairless  Hills,  a  development  five  miles 
from  Morrisville.  Clayton  was  sunk  in  thought  and  Grace 
did  not  intrude,  for  she  always  has  respected  his  silences.  "I 
knew  he  had  been  unhappy  for  a  long  time,  and  that  he 
wished  to  make  a  change  in  our  lives.  But  he  did  not  discuss 
it  with  me,  so  that  I  didn't  know  in  what  direction  he  would 
go.  Driving  home  that  night  I  silently  thanked  God  that  he 
had  found  what  seemed  to  me  the  right  direction." 

Four  years  and  nine  months  later,  Grace  Hewett  sat  in  the 
hushed  and  candlelit  silence  of  St.  Nathanael's  Church  in 
North  Philadelphia  with  her  two  older  children,  and  watched 
her  husband  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


''Hey,  Daryll, 
ivanta  know  why  it 
would  be  better  to  go  to 
V enus  than  to  Mars? 
And  can  I  have  a  brownie 
when  they're  ready'?''' 


Grace:  "I  pray  constantly  far  patience,  strength,  quietness.  Some- 
times, examining  my  faults,  Vm  frightened  to  think  I  should  he  loved." 


acknowledge  that  the 

In  pleasing  him,  1  am  pleased." 


Church — kneeling  before  the  altar  with  a  bishop's  hand  upon 
his  bowed  head  and  his  old  friend  and  pastor,  Bill  Warren, 
at  his  side.  For  both  the  Hewetts  the  moment  was  supreme. 

Today  the  Reverend  Clayton  Hewett  is  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Atonement  in  Morton,  Pennsylvania  (ten  miles 
southwest  of  Philadelphia),  and  Grace  Hewett  is  still  first 
and  foremost  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  and 
secondly  a  clergyman's  wife.  Therefore,  though  Clayton 
Hewett's  life,  now  almost  completely  absorbed  by  the  Her- 
culean work  of  trying  to  revitalize  a  neglected  parish,  is  very 
different  from  the  one  he  led  as  a  steelworker,  Grace's  life 
has  remained  on  more  familiar  paths. 

"They  told  us  at  the  seminary  that  our  husbands  were  to  be 
the  ministers,  not  we,  and  that's  the  way  1  want  it  to  be,"  she 
says  firmly.  "My  job  is  to  lead  a  Christian  life  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  and  to  make  our  home  as  serene  and  happy  as  pos- 
sible for  my  husband  so  that  he  can  do  his  work  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace." 

To  many  of  her  friends  and  some  of  her  husband's  parish- 
ioners, Grace  Hewett  is  a  baffling  personality,  and  some  peo- 
ple find  the  combination  of  enigma  and  her  obvious  happiness 
irritating. 

"She  always  seemed  so  good  that  there  were  times  when 
you  wanted  to  shake  her  until  she  said  'damn!' "  one  of  them 
recalls. 

And  once  a  neighbor  burst  out  at  her:  "You  dpn't  have 
anything,  your  husband  doesn't  make  as  much  as  my  hus- 
band, you  never  go  anywhere,  you  just  stay  home  and  read — 
and  yet  you  seem  so  happy!" 

"Her  ideas  on  marriage  belong  back  in  the  last  century," 
says  another  friend.  And  adds:  "But  she  doesn't  seem  to 
mind." 

Grace  herself  is  so  busy  these  days  with  her  home  and 
family,  books,  music,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  choir  practice 
and  plain  living  that  other  continued  on  page  i43 


Family  gatherings 
should  be  spontaneous,'' 
Clayton  says.  They  happen 
every  day  whenever  he 
emerges  from  the  hours  of 
reading  in  his  study. 


'Tm  a  perfectionist. 

I  believe  even  the 
youngest  children  of 
the  junior  choir 
must  be  taught  hoiv 
to  sit,  stand  and 
hold  hymnals  properly,'' 


(Clayton:  "Faith  must  be  a  steady  process  of  examination  and  re- 
examination, of  trying  to  make  oneself  better.  I  strive  to  do  this." 


Sunday  school  is  a  familiar  place 
to  Phillip  and  Joan,  who  play  happily 
at  building  a  new  church 
"just  like  the  one  daddy  wants  to  build." 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAI 


* 


O  NORCROSS,  INC. 


Remember  that  Man!  Ladies,  you  should  be  ashamed!  Well-founded 
rumor  has  it  that  men  buy  more  anniversary  cards  than  do  women.  It's 
high  time  such  vital  statistics  were  corrected  . .  .please,  ladies,  remem- 
ber your  Men.  They  like  attention.  They're  human,  too.  Just  like  you. 

The  nicest  cards  on  the  rack  have  the  N  on  the  back  NORCROSS 
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people's  comments  are  of  supreme  unconcern. 
She  is  not  e\en  \ery  interested  in  thinking  of 
how  she  acquired  her  "old-fashioned  ideas." 

Grace  Carlson,  who  was  born  on  February 
27,  1928,  grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  sea  in 
War%vick.  Rhode  Island,  not  far  from  Provi- 
dence. In  the  big  house  near  the  beach  there 
were  five  sisters  (Grace  was  the  second)  and 
one  brother— a  happy  family,  she  remembers, 
although  her  father,  a  painting  contractor, 
was  badly  hit  by  the  depression.  Because  her 
father  was  an  easygoing,  generous  man  who 
would  give  his  last  dollar  to  a  friend,  her 
mother  handled  the  budget  and  made  de- 
cisions about  household  matters.  But  her 
father  in  all  important  matters  was  deferred 
to:  "Give  him  the  big  part  of  the  steak,"  her 
mother  would  say.  "He's  a  man.  and  he's  the 
head  of  the  house." 

Grace's  mother  was  English-Scottish,  but 
her  father  was  a  second-generation  Swede.  Her 
Swedish  grandfather  lived  in  Providence,  and 
every  Sunday  afternoon  most  of  the  clan  would 
gather  there,  to  eat  Swedish  delicacies  and 
talk— the  women  in  the  living  room,  the  men 
in  the  den.  "The  men  would  sit  there,"  Grace 
remembers,  "all  smoking  cigars  and  listening 

on  the  radio  to  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  or  Father  

What  was  his  name?  Oh,  yes.  Father  Coughlin. 
And  we  children  would  run  through  the  room 
in  our  play  and  smell  the  smoke  and  hear  the 
men  talking.  I  still  lo\e  to  hear  men  talk,  and 
I  still  lo\c  the  smell  of  cigar  smoke.  My 
grandfather  was  a  very  strong  personality." 

Her  mother  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Warwick,  and  very  early 
theHittle  girl  began  to  go  to  Sunday  school. 
By  the  time  she  entered  her  teens  and  began  to 
sing  in  the  choir  her  faith  had  become  the 
deep  foundation  of  her  whole  personality. 
"Some  people  acquire  faith  very  easily  and 
gently  early  in  childhood,  and  never  grow 
away  from  it,"  says  Bill  Warren.  "Grace  was 
one  of  these — for  her  it  was  as  easy  as  breath- 
ing, and  as  much  a  part  of  her  life." 

Meanwhile,  Clayton,  just  eight  months 
older  than  Grace,  was  growing  up  with  a 
younger  sister  in  another  section  of  Warwick. 
It  may  have  been  during  this  period  that  the 
young  minister-to-be  acquired  his  deep  under- 
standing of  all  that  labor  and  are  heavy- 
laden,  for  his  father,  a  licensed  electrician  and 
skilled  oil-burner  installer,  was  forced  during 
the  depression  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  journey- 
man jobs  which  came  along — and  sometimes 
they  didn't  come  along  very  often.  It  was  a 
bitter  time. 


But  there  were  always  the  summers.  In  the 
summers  all  during  his  childhood  and  early 
youth  the  boy  went  to  his  farming  uncle  in 
Maine,  to  help  with  the  milking  and  the  hay- 
ing and  all  the  farm  chores.  His  uncle  was  a 
quietly  devout  and  thoughtful  Baptist  who 
read  the  Bible  morning  and  evening,  and  often 
talked  in  Biblical  terms  out  in  the  hayfields. 
"Now  you  look  at  that  old  crumbling  stone 
wall,"  he  would  ruminate,  pointing  with  his 
pitchfork.  "It  makes  you  think  of  how  the 
walls  of  Jericho  came  tumbling  down."  And 
the  boy  would  go  and  study  the  wall,  and 
think  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  and  how  they 
must  have  been  cracked  to  begin  with,  and 
how  the  people  inside  felt  as  they  heard  the 
people  outside  marching  around  with  the 
drums  and  trumpets. 

At  home,  during  those  years,  Clayton  went 
to  the  Baptist  church  with  his  parents  and 
sister.  But  gradually  he  grew  away,  unable  to 
believe  in  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
and  in  any  case  far  more  interested  in  ath- 
letics and,  as  he  grew  toward  manhood,  in 
war.  He  was  finishing  his  junior  year  at  high 
school  (the  same  one  Grace  attended,  al- 
though they  had  not  yet  met);  it  was  1944  and 
his  country  was  at  war.  In  June,  just  after  he 
celebrated  his  seventeenth  birthday,  he  en- 
listed in  the  merchant  marine.  Within  a  few 
months  he  was  in  Italy,  seeing  the  kind  of  de- 
struction and  starvation  he  had  never  seen 
before  and  would  never  forget. 

"Ever  since  then  he's  had  almost  a  phobia 
about  overeating,"  Grace  says.  "He  still  tells 
our  children  about  this  experience,  and  that's 
one  reason  why  we  eat  very  simply  in  our 
home.  Just  after  he  came  back  from  overseas 
he  went  to  a  church  supper  where  great  bowls 
of  spaghetti  and  meat  balls  were  served — he 
was  so  repulsed  he  couldn't  eat.  For  years  he 
was  infuriated  at  late  snacks  served  in  homes 
or  after  church  meetings — it  took  him  many 
more  years  to  realize  that  a  lot  of  fellowship 
is  created  over  coffee  and  doughnuts.  Now  he's 
not  quite  so  intolerant,  although  he  still 
thinks  Americans  eat  too  much." 

Near  the  end  of  1944  Clayton  transferred 
to  the  Coast  Guard.  He  came  home  on  leave 
during  Christmas  vacation  and  turned  up  at 
a  high-school  Christmas  dance.  He  was  some- 
thing of  a  hero  to  the  school  and  Grace  remem- 
bers seeing  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  dance, 
looking  at  him  curiously  and  then  forgetting 
him.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  from  a  comfortable 
home,  and  vastly  popular;  Clayton  was  a 
gawky  boy  who  had  been  through  some  rough 
times,  and  looked  it. 


HOW  THE  HEWETT  FAMILY  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY 
EACH  MONTH 

Income:  Each  month  the  Hewetts  receive  two  checks  from  the  church  for 
?I83.50  each,  and  another  check  for  S30  representing  their  car  allowance.  This 
gives  them  8397  a  month,  or  SiUM  a  year  salary,  plus  S360  car  allowance.  They 
need  not  pav  income  tax.  Their  house  belongs  to  the  church  and  they  do  not 
pay  rent,  nor  do  they  pay  for  fuel,  light,  water,  electricity  or  fire  insurance.  They 
have  never  had  any  savings  account  and  do  not  plan  to  start  one;  the  only  large 
sum  thev  ever  anticipate  paying  is  for  the  education  of  the  children,  and  their 
life  insurance  can  be  converted  to  this  purpose. 


Food  (including  cleaning 
supplies  and  milk)  . 

Insurance  (car  and  life  in- 
surance)   

Phone  (most  of  this  is  parish 
business)  

Newspapers  and  magazines. 

Books   

Church  (SIO.OO  a  week)  .  . 

Blue  Cross  

School  expenses.  .... 

\  irginia  Theological  Sem- 
inary (contribution) 

Savings  Stamps  for  the  chil- 
dren   


?120.00 


20.00 
6.63 
15.00 
43.33 
8.00 
3.00 

10.00 

8.00 


Car  expenses  

30.00 

Stamps  (church  circulars  as 

well  as  personal  letters) .  . 

4.00 

Dues   to  various  organiza- 

1.30 

Dry  cleaning,  shoe  repair. 

summer  storage  

6.00 

Medical  and  dental  .... 

5.00 

11.50 

Clothing  and  household 

20.00 

Recreation,  including  sitter 

10.00 

Total 

§347.54 

This  leaves  S49.46.  which  Grace  labels  "miscellaneous."  'Extra  church  ex- 
penses, like  buving  a  trav  at  a  church  bazaar.  Or  money  for  the  contribution 
plate,  aside  from  our  regular  pledge.  Or  maybe  something  we  need  for  the 
house  if  we  find  that  there  is  money  1.  ft  over.  Or  a  Saturday  trip  with  Daryll 
into  town,  to  see  a  play."" 


Two  nights  later  she  came  home  from  a 
baby-sitting  job  and  through  a  crack  in  the 
open  living-room  door  saw  that  Clayton  had 
dropped  in  to  see  her  older  sister.  A  little 
while  later  he  came  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
began  a  conversation  with  Grace  which,  even 
when  unspoken,  has  never  ceased. 

On  their  first  real  date  he  took  her  home 
from  a  basketball  game  the  weekend  after 
they  had  first  met.  They  had  several  more 
dates  during  the  following  week,  and  then 
Clayton  returned  to  war  with  the  Coast 
Guard.  He  was  released  from  the  service  in 
June,  1945,  on  a  medical  discharge  (an  arm 
injury),  and  in  September  he  returned  to  high 
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school  to  make  up  the  senior  year  he  had 
missed.  From  then  on  the.v  saw  each  other  al- 
most continuously— skating,  going  to  basket- 
ball games,  walking  miles  along  the  beach  to- 
gether and  talking,  always  talking. 

"It's  hard  to  remember  what  we  were  like 
then,"  Grace  says  now.  "We  were  so  different 
and  our  lives  were  so  different!  But  I  do  know 
that  it  was  a  tumultuous  relationship— he  was 
intense  and  argumentative,  and  so  was  I.  We 
had  no  common  interests,  for  he  was  interested 
in  sports  and  politics  and  I  was  interested  in 
music  and  the  church.  In  fact,  it  took  us  years 
to  develop  common  interests.  But  you  can  love 
in  spite  of  a  lack  of  common  interests. 


I 


New  softness,  smoothness, 
new  brighter  glow 

with  Cuticura 

Discover  for  yourself  the  unique  magic  of  Cuticura  Soap. 
Lather-massage  daily  with  this  supermild,  superemollient 
soap.  See  how  quickly  blemishes  give  way  to  thrilling 
new  smoothness.  Watch  dull,  dry  skin  suddenly  become 
fresh,  soft  and  glowing.  Cuticura  is  so  long-lasting  and 
thrifty,  your  whole  family  can  enjoy  its  softening,  healing, 
protective  care.  Look  for  Cuticura  Soap  in  the  regular  soap 
department  and  in  the  health  and  beauty  aids  section 
of  your  favorite  store. 


the  soap  that  helps  clear  up  blemishes 
and  brings  back  baby-soft  skin 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAl 


YOUR  FIRST  TASTE 
WILL  TELL  YOU 


Us  real  whipped  cream 


SHORTCUT  TO  SHORTCAKE... 

Take  your  favorite  shortcake,  dessert  shells 
or  biscuits,  add  red-ripe  strawberries,  and 
crown  with  a  snowy  swirl  of  Reddi-Wip. . . 
so  easy  and  so  delicious  because  Reddi-Wip 
is  real  cream  flavored  with  just  a  hint  of 
sugar  and  vanilla. 

«  1959,  REODI-WIP,  INC.,  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 


"1  don't  know  when  I  knew  we  were  in  love, 
but  I  remember  that  one  of  the  things  I  most 
admired  about  him,  right  from  the  beginning, 
was  his  honesty.  I  remember  once  before  we 
were  married  we  were  driving  home  from  a 
movie  and  we  passed  an  ice-cream  place.  He 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  any.  I  said  it  didn't  mat- 
ter to  me  one  way  or  the  other,  but  if  he 
wanted  some  that  would  be  fine  with  me.  He 
stopped  the  car  then  and  there  and  said,  "Look 
here,  when  I  ask  you  if  you  want  something  I 
want  you  to  give  me  a  straight  answer — yes  or 
no.  I  don't  want  you  always  waiting  to  find 
out  what  /  want!"  But  the  thing  is — whatever 
he  has  wanted  is  what  I  also  want. 

"I  knew  that  I  couldn't  marry  a  person  who 
was  always  catering  to  my  wishes,  or  who 
ever  let  me  be  boss.  With  Clayton  I  knew 
there  would  be  a  definite  give  and  take— and 
what  I  gave  to  him  I  would  give  because  I 
wanted  to  give. 

"I  don't  believe  in  fifty-fifty  marriages,  and 
I  didn't  believe  in  them  then.  1  don't  even 
think  there  is  such  a  thing.  Sometimes  one 
person  needs  more  than  the  other,  and  then 
it's  a  hundred  to  zero  maybe  for  days  at  a 
time.  And  then  sometimes  it's  the  other  way 
around.  How  can  it  ever  be  exactly  fifty-fifty? 

"Anyway,  I  knew  that  if  we  married,  I 
would  never  be  the  boss,  and  that's  what  I 
wanted — to  have  a  husband  who  was  the 
stronger  personality." 

When  it  came  to  the  church,  however,  mat- 
ters were  different — as  Clayton  found  out 
early  in  his  courtship.  One  afternoon  he  called 
Grace  in  great  excitement,  saying  that  by 
superhuman  effort  and  wisdom  he  had  man- 
aged to  secure  two  tickets  to  see  the  famous 
basketball  team,  the  Harlem  Globetrotters. 

"Be  ready  at  eight,"  he  ordered. 

"I  can't  go,"  she  answered.  "It's  Wednes- 
day." 

"So  what  if  it's  Wednesday?" 

"Wednesday  is  choir-practice  night." 

"Who  cares?  You  can  go  to  choir  practice 
any  old  week,  but  you  can  sec  the  Harlem 
Globetrotters  maybe  only  once— and  I  had  a 
terrible  time  getting  these  tickets!" 

"I  have  promised  the  church  that  I  will 
faithfully  attend  choir  practice  unless  I  am 
ill,"  Grace  said  firmly. 

Argument  and  expostulation  were  of  no 
use  to  the  masterful  but  bewildered  young 
man,  and  finally  he  resorted  to  the  final  threat: 
"If  you  don't  come  to  the  game  tonight  you'll 
never  see  me  again." 

"My  church  comes  first,"  Grace  said,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  hung  up  the  phone. 
That  night  she  went  sadly,  but  as  promised,  to 
choir  practice.  When  she  came  home  Clayton 
was  waiting  in  the  living  room. 

"Did  you  really  go  to  choir  practice?"  he 
asked,  still  unable  to  understand  the  strength 
of  her  religious  devotion. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  answered  quietly.  He 
shook  his  head  in  wonderment. 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  said  finally.  "But 
I  guess  it's  all  right.  It  has  to  be." 

Clayton  Hewett  today  says  that  three  things 
led  him  to  the  ministry:  "The  call  of  God,  the 
help  of  Bill  Warren,  and  the  constant  example 
of  my  wife's  sacrifices  for  the  church  she 
loves." 

Clayton  and  Grace  were  graduated  from 
high  school,  and  although  they  both  wanted 
to  go  to  college  they  felt  that  college  and  mar- 
riage would  be  difficult  to  combine;  they  chose 
marriage.  Clayton  was  only  nineteen  and 
Grace  eighteen,  "But  even  then,"  says  Grace, 
"we  were  a  thrifty  and  not  very  frivolous 
young  couple.  And  we  were  very  deeply  in 
love."  With  their  parents'  consent  they  were 
married  in  September,  1946,  in  Grace's  be- 
loved St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church  in  War- 
wick. Typically,  Grace  wanted  everything  to 
be  simple  and  modest,  so  it  was  a  quiet  wed- 
ding and  Grace  wore  "something  blue  and  a 
little  blue  hat." 

After  marriage  the  young  couple  lived  in  a 
small  apartment  on  the  top  floor  of  Grace's 
parents"  big  old  home.  Clayton  was  working 
for  the  Providence  Gas  Company,  in  the  train- 
ing program  of  the  coke-chemicals  by-prod- 
ucts division,  earning  around  S2308  a  year 
with  a  promise  of  promotion.  Grace  was 
working  in  a  bank,  but  she  gave  it  up  with  no 
regrets  when  they  both  decided  that  they 


would  have  a  better  marriage  if  she  was  at 
home.  She  continued,  however,  to  teach  Sun- 
day school. 

Downstairs  in  the  Carlson  household 
clergymen  were  frequent  visitors,  and  Clayton 
formed  the  habit  of  dropping  into  the  living 
room  and  listening  to  or  provoking  theologi- 
cal discussions.  "I  had  grown  away  from  re- 
ligion," he  says  now,  "because  I  was  discon- 
tented with  the  fundamentalism  I  had  heard 
in  the  Baptist  church.  Almost  unconsciously 
I  was  seeking  for  a  more  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened interpretation  of  the  Bible." 

"When  he  was  questioning  everything  and 
fighting  for  understanding,"  Grace  recalls, 
"he  was  like  a  thunderstorm,  with  lightning 
dashing  all  around  the  place.  It  was  terribly 
exciting,  and  afterward  the  air  was  always 
purged  and  peaceful.  I  used  to  just  sit  and 
listen  without  saying  a  word — 1  think  that's 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  a  man  who  is 
really  trying  to  think  things  through." 

But  not  for  more  than  a  year  after  they  were 
married  did  Clayton  attend  church  with  his 
wife.  Characteristically,  she  never  urged  him 
to  go,  but  neither  did  she  ever  miss  a  Sunday. 

One  Sunday  in  the  spring  of  1948,  when  she 
was  dressing  for  church,  he  suddenly  said  that 
he  would  like  to  go  with  her.  "All  right,"  she 
answered.  "But  please  don't  say  anything 
about  the  service  if  you  don't  like  it.  I  won't 
mind  if  you  don't  come  again,  as  long  as  you 
don't  discuss  it."  However,  he  did  like  it,  and 
thereafter  went  regularly. 

Paul,  their  first  child,  was  born  a  few 
months  later,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  born  on 
Clayton's  birthday,  June  fourth,  seemed  of 
religious  or  symbolic  significance  to  the  young 
father.  That  fall  he  started  preparing  for  con- 
firmation, and  in  April,  1949,  he  became  a 
confirmed  communicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

"1  was  very  impressed,"  says  Grace.  "I  felt 
that  somehow  things  were  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent." 

But  not  for  several  years  were  things  des- 
tined to  be  very  different.  In  1950  a  little  girl, 
whom  they  named  Daryll  Jeanne,  was  born. 
And  in  1952  the  Providence  Gas  Company 
closed  down  and  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration sent  representatives  looking  for  skilled 
men  who  would  be  willing  to  come  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  work  in  a  new  steel  by-products 
division.  Clayton,  who  had  been  earning 
S3640  a  year  with  the  gas  company,  was  of- 
fered the  job  of  an  operating  engineer  in  the 
coal-chemical  department  for  $4180  a  year 
and  the  promise  of  regular  raises. 

"Let's  go,"  said  Clayton.  "It  might  be  fun 
to  live  somewhere  different  for  a  change." 
Grace  agreed,  and  in  November,  1952,  the 
young  family  moved  to  Fairless  Hills,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  large  development  near  the  steel 
plant.  They  made  a  $438  down  payment  on  a 
neat  three-bedroom  $1L500  house,  Clayton 
went  to  work  at  his  new  job,  and  Grace  settled 
down  to  await  the  birth  of  their  third  child. 
Phillip  William  was  born  in  January. 

The  nearest  Episcopal  church,  the  Hewetts 
found,  was  five  miles  away  in  Morrisville,  a 
gentle  old  town  just  across  the  river  from 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  They  lost  no  time  in  be- 
coming official  members  of  its  parish,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  Grace  invited  the  minister 
and  his  wife  to  their  home.  They  came. 

"It  was  just  another  duty  call  to  us,"  Bill 
Warren  remembers.  "But  we  soon  recognized 
that  there  was  something  about  this  young 
couple  which  set  them  apart  from  similar  cou- 
ples we  had  seen.  Clayton,  for  instance,  was 
full  of  ideas  and  arguments — mostly  about 
unions,  sports  and  politics.  And  Grace's  in- 
terest in  the  church  was  so  intense  that  at 
first  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  unhealthy,  as 
religious  preoccupation  often  is  in  young 
people.  But  I  soon  saw  that  her  faith  was 
extraordinary,  sincere  and  very  healthy." 

"I  was  fascinated  by  Grace,"  says  Nancy 
Warren.  "She  never  tried  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  when  the  men  were  talking.  She 
never  disputed  her  husband  in  anything.  Yet 
when  I  was  alone  with  her  she'd  chatter  on  for 
hours.  I  couldn't  decide  whether  she  was  a 
door  mat  or  an  example  to  us  all." 

A  year  went  by.  Clayton  was  earning  over 
S5000  a  year  now  and  taking  part  in  many 
church  activities,  but  seemed  restless  and  un- 
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happy.  Grace,  although  she  said  nothing 
about  it  at  the  time,  was  bored  with  the  cease- 
less domestic  gossip  of  the  housing  develop- 
ment and  increasingly  uncomfortable  at  what 
seemed  to  her  a  materially  comfortable  but 
undedicated  life.  Both  of  them  were  ready  for 
that  Sunday  evening,  in  March,  1954,  when 
Bill  Warren  first  suggested  to  Clayton  the  idea 
of  entering  the  ministry. 

A  few  nights  later  the  two  men  sat  down  to 
outline  the  steps  which  would  have  to  be  taken 
before  Clayton  entered  a  seminary  for  the  re- 
quired three  years  of  study: 

1 .  Bill  would  have  to  take  Clayton  to  Bishop 
Oliver  J.  Hart,  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  bishop  would  have  to  accept 
Clayton  as  a  postulant  for  holy  orders. 

2.  Bill  wanted  Clayton  to  attend  his  own 
theological  school,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  but  the 

school  accepted  very 
few  men  without  a 
college  degree.  Clay- 
ton would  have  to 
study  college  sub- 
jects intensively  in 
his  spare  time  and 
prove  that  he  was 
capable  of  learning 
before  the  school 
would  even  consider 
his  application.  Tu- 
tors would  have  to 
be  found. 

3.  The  school  re- 
quired all  applicants 
to  take  psychological 
tests  to  show  whether 
or  not  the  applicant 
was  fitted  for  the  min- 
istry (many  who 
think  they  are  are 
not).  Clayton  would 
have  to  take,  and 
pass,  these  tests. 

4.  Clayton  would 
have  to  go  alone  to 
the  seminary,  at  least 
for  the  first  year; 
Bill  Warren  knew 
that  the  experience 
and  the  work  would 
be  so  intense  that  any 
concern  over  daily 
domestic  affairs 
would  be  a  serious 
handicap — also,  he 
wanted  Clayton  to 
have  the  deep  exper- 
ience  of  shared 
brotherhood  which 
comes  when  dedi- 
cated men  live  and 
work  together. 

This  meant  that 
for  at  least  a  year 
Grace  would  have  to 
live  alone  with  the 
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U.  S.  Steel)  began  tutoring  Clayton  at  night  in 
English  literature,  history,  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  Clayton  continued  to  hold  down  his 
job  at  the  plant,  and  the  family  started  sav- 
ing every  cen^they  could  hold  on  to. 

They  could  never  save  enough,  however,  for 
Grace  and  the  three  children  to  live  on  for  an 
entire  year.  So  one  night  Bill  Warren  invited 
twenty  carefully  chosen  families  to  dinner  at 
the  Parish  House,  and  told  them  about  the 
Hewetts  and  of  his  conviction  that  this  young 
man  was  meant  for  the  ministry.  Would  they 
be  willing  to  give,  for  one  year,  all  the  money 
which  they  ordinarily  would  contribute,  not 
to  the  church  but  to  secular  charities?  If  Clay- 
ton proved  himself  during  this  first  year,  he 
said,  regular  church  funds  could  be  used  for 
the  expenses  of  the  next  two  years.  He  got  his 
money,  and  a  major  hurdle  was  overcome. 

To  save  money. 


HOW 

AM 


the  July  JoiiiiNAL 


One- 
Armed 
Mother 

Hy  EILEEN  SHARPE 

When  Helen  Matthews  lost  her 
left  arm  in  an  operation  for  can- 
cer, she  wondered  if  she  could 
ever  keep  house  again.  Slowly, 
painfully,  she  adjusted  to  her 
tasks — now  does  ail  her  own 
housework  again! 

Helen  Matthews,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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children.  She  had  never  lived  alone  before,  or 
taken  complete  responsibility  for  a  household. 
Could  she  do  it?  Clayton,  knowing  her  depend- 
ence in  many  ways  on  him,  was  inclined  to 
doubt.  Bill  Warren,  who  recognized  the  firm 
character  beneath  the  docile  exterior,  was  con- 
fident. 

5.  Money.  During  his  first  year  at  the 
seminary,  Clayton  would  not  be  permitted  to 
hold  an  outside  job,  nor  did  the  seminary  rules 
permit  borrowing.  The  Hewetts  had  no  money 
saved  for  tuition  or  for  family  expenses  during 
the  first  difficult  year,  nor  could  any  help  be 
expected  from  their  affectionate  but  burdened 
families.  All  debts  would  have  to  be  paid  off 
before  Clayton  was  admitted  to  the  seminary; 
luckily,  this  meant  only  a  $650  debt  on  the 
car,  and  about  S200  on  their  freezer. 

During  the  next  eighteen  months,  step  by 
anxious  step,  the  obstacles  were  overcome. 

The  bishop  accepted  Clayton  as  a  postulant, 
and  agreed  to  contribute  SIOOO  a  year  for 
tuition  and  seminary  expenses.  Clayton  spent 
a  whole  day  taking  batteries  of  psychological 
tests,  and  after  an  exhaustive  interview  with  a 
psychiatrist  was  pronounced  admirable  ma- 
terial for  the  ministry.  Bill  Warren  and  two 
other  learned  men  (one  of  them  a  manager  at 


the  Hewetts  returned 
their  house  to  the 
mortgage  company 
(taking  a  $1000  loss), 
and  in  June,  1954, 
moved  into  an  old 
brown  house  down 
near  the  canal  in 
Morrisville.  In  Octo- 
ber the  seminary  ac- 
cepted Clayton  for 
admission  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  following 
year. 

But  the  jubilation 
of  the  Hewetts  and 
of  the  parish — which 
by  now  was  taking  a 
warm  interest  in  the 
struggling  couple — 
was  modified  consid- 
erably when,  early  in 
April,  1955,  Grace 
discovered  that  she 
was  pregnant  for  the 
fourth  time. 

"For  a  while  we 
thought  our  plans 
were  wrecked," 
Grace  saysnow.  "We 
didn't  see  how  we 
could  manage,  espe- 
cially as  the  baby 
would  be  born  after 
Clayton  had  left  for 
the  seminary.  But  we 
finally  thought:  'Why 
should  one  more  lit- 
tle baby  make  such 
a  difference?  We 
aren't  going  to 
change  all  our  plans 
just  for  that .' '" 

Bill  Warren  feels 
that  Clayton's  deci- 
sion to  continue  with 
his  plans  was  a  very 
brave  one  because  it 
meant  "that  most  difficult  sacrifice  of  all — the 
renunciation  of  pride." 

Although  most  of  his  parishioners  were  en- 
thusiastically behind  the  project  of  sending 
Clayton  to  the  seminary,  Mr.  Warren  ex- 
plained, there  were  some  people  (including 
some  members  of  both  families)  who  thought 
he  was,  in  effect,  deserting  his  young  family 
and  not  behaving  as  a  responsible  father  and 
husband  should  behave.  In  the  face  of  this 
disapproval  Clayton  nevertheless  gave  up  his 
job  (which  by  this  time  was  worth  $6500  a 
year)  and  on  September  17,  1955,  went  off 
to  study  for  the  ministry — just  two  weeks  be- 
fore his  second  daughter  was  born. 

Even  Clayton  Hewett,  a  highly  articulate 
man,  stumbles  a  little  when  he  tries  to  explain 
the  impact  of  his  encounter  with  seminary  life 
during  his  first  year  in  Virginia.  "They  shoot 
the  works  at  you!"  he  exclaims.  Then  shakes 
his  head  and  tries  again:  "They  take  every- 
thing you  ever  learned  in  Sunday  school,  roll 
it  in  a  ball  and  toss  it  out  the  window."  And: 
"They  tore  meapart.  I  was  too  individualistic— 
I'd  always  thought  I  could  get  along  by  my- 
self. They  showed  this  to  me,  then  taught  me 
about  the  corporation  of  the  faithful." 

Simultaneously,  he  was  carrying  a  heavy 
academic  program,  both  the  collegiate  studies 
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he  needed  to  coniplele  his  college  degree,  and 
the  required  theological  subjects:  English 
language  and  literature,  history,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  psychology,  social  science,  an- 
thropology, survey_ot"  the  New  Testament, 
Christian  apologetic-s,  personal  religion, church 
music  and  oral  delivery.  The  Covenant  Peo- 
ples of  the  Old  Testament,  and  elementary 
Hebrew,  which  he  nearly  flunked.  The  church 
was  hard  at  work  on  its  young  minister-to-be. 

Meanwhile  his  wife  Grace  was  hard  at 
work  at  more  prosaic  subjects.  The  lovely 
washing  machine  had  been  left  behind  at  the 
Fairlcss  Hills  house,  and  all  the  diapers  had 
to  be  done  in  an  old  wringer-type  machine 
which  didn't  work  very  well.  Paul  was  seven 
and  at  school  all  day,  and  Daryll  was  five  years 
old  and  in  kindergarten— that  left  the  new 
baby,  Joan  Nina,  asleep  in  a  crib  upstairs,  and 
three-year-old  Phillip  probably  wandering 
around  near  the  large  power  shovels  busy  dig- 
ging a  trench  in  the  front  lawn. 

The  money  problem  was  elementary:  the 
house  budget  for  everything  (including  the 
doctor's  bills  for  the  baby)  was  S2800  for  the 
whole  year,  and  that  meant  that  nothing  could 
be  bought  except  necessities  and  the  simplest 
of  food. 

"But  it's  easy  to  feed  a  family  when  the 
husband  is  away,"  Cirace  laughs.  "The  kids 
liked  pancakes,  bacon  and  eggs,  soup,  left- 
over chicken  on  toasi— and  of  course  they 
would  have  been  willing  to  eat  hamburger 
every  night  of  their  lives  if  I  let  them.  Hut 
sometimes  I  changed  to  meat  loaf." 

Cirace  is  reluctant  to  talk  about  this  period. 
"I  don't  want  it  to  seem  as  if  I  made  any  real 
sacrifices  or  anything."  she  says  slowly.  "After 
all,  we  were  perfectly  comfortable,  we  had 
enough  to  eat,  the  people  in  the  parish  were 
wonderful  to  us.  and  Clayton  was  where  we 
both  wantcil  him  to  he.  I  had  eni>ugh  clothes 
to  carry  me  tliri>ugh  the  next  few  years,  and 
one  of  my  sisters  sent  clothes  to  the  children, 
livery  month  my  mother  would  send  a  box 
with  something  useful  and  also  some  little 
surprise  for  the  children  like  lollipops  with 
funny  faces.  So  they  weren't  deprised.  or 
anything," 

Tie  worst  pari  was  loneliness.  The  children 
were  too  young  to  provide  much  companion- 
ship and  l  ady,  the  miniature  collie  Clayton 
had  bought  Cirace  fi>r  protection,  wasn't  much 
better.  I'riends  weren't  always  axailable.  and 
Cirace  spent  a  great  deal  of  lime  listening  U> 
classical  music  on  Ihe  old  radio  "until  I  wore 
it  out  from  toi>  much  playing."  and  looking 
out  the  window  at  Ihe  sni>w,  Ihe  rain,  and  the 
gradual  emergence  of  Ihe  first  yellow  crocuses. 
One  great  time  passer  and  cimsolation  was 
the  ecclesiastical  embroidery  she  was  learning 
from  a  nearby  friend:  liny  stitches  in  gold 
metal  or  silken  thread  which  require  infinite 
concentration. 

With  the  coming  of  the  spring  rains  Ihe 
basement  of  the  old  house  Hooded  disas- 
trously. The  Church  of  the  Incarnation  had 
just  finished  building  a  sexton's  house  near 
the  church,  and  Bill  Warren  offered  to  let 
Grace  and  the  children  li\e  there  until  they 
could  join  Clayton  at  the  seminary.  She  ac- 
cepted happily,  and  one  spring  day  friendly 
parishioners  helped  them  mo\e  up  the  hill. 

The  Virginia  seminary,  as  part  of  a  re\  ised 
curriculum  aimed  at  bringing  theological 
training  into  line  with  psychiatric  knowledge, 
requires  its  students  to  take  part  in  clinical 
training  programs  in  either  a  prison  or  a  men- 
tal institution.  "The  idea  of  clinical  training," 
Clayton  says  soberly,  "is  to  show  how  demonic 
we  all  are." 

The  summer  after  his  first  year  at  the 
seminary  Clayton  lived  at  home  but  worked 
every  day  at  the  Philadelphia  State  Mental 
Hospital  in  Byberry,  counseling  disturbed 
patients,  studying  psychiatry,  suffering — and 
perhaps  learning  more  than  he  had  known  of 
compassion  and  humanity. 

"Once  more  1  died,  and  was  put  together 
again,"  he  says  briefly. 

"I  knew  he  was  tired  and  drained  out  when 
he  came  home  at  night,"  says  Grace.  "So  I 
didn't  botiier  him  with  questions — I  just  tried 
to  keep  the  children  out  of  his  way  and  give 
him  a  good  dinner." 

In  the  fall  Clayton  hired  a  truck  for  $40 
and  moved  his  family  to  an  apartment  in 


Alexandria,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
seminary.  Then  began  the  happiest  two  years 
they  had  ever  had.  Clayton  worked  as  a 
watchman  at  a  local  grammar  school  from 
4  P.M.  until  II  P.M.,  a  job  which  brought  in 
$83  a  month  and  also  gave  him  long  and  quiet 
hours  for  studying.  On  Sundays  he  drove  sixty 
miles  to  Trinity  Church,  north  of  Baltimore, 
to  work  as  a  seminary  assistant  and  earn  an 
extra  $15.  Every  penny  helped,  and  they  still 
weren't  buying  anything  except  the  most 
meager  necessities. 

Bjt  in  that  atmosphere  of  religious  thought 
and  fellowship,  Grace  flowered.  She  went  to 
lectures  for  wives,  and  was  enthralled.  She 


helped  type  Clayton's  papers  on  the  History 
of  Christian  Thought,  Systematic  Theology, 
Johannine  Literature,  Church  Music  .  .  .  and 
rejoiced  with  him  when  they  were  returned 
marked  "A"  or  "Very  fine  paitier."  Virginia  is 
not  noted  as  an  easy  school.  And  above  all. 
she  made  friends. 

"Most  of  the  men  at  the  seminary  are  from 
Ivy  League  colleges,  and  most  of  them  have  a 
lot  of  money,"  CTIayton  says.  "We  have  none 
of  that  background,  but  they  accepted  us  just 
as  we  are,  right  from  the  beginning.  Sure, 
they'd  tear  my  ideas  apart  mercilessly  in 
group  discussions,  just  as  I  would  attack  them. 
But  as  friends,  they  were  wonderful." 


The  summer  after  his  second  year  Clayton 
was  required  to  do  parish  field  work  or  to  run 
a  church  during  the  regular  minister's  vaca- 
tion. Clayton  took  over  Bill  Warren's  church, 
but  since  the  job  didn't  pay  anything  he  worked 
every  day  at  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the  ' 
Essex  Rubber  Company  in  Trenton,  making 
rubber  heels.  He  once  calculated  that  every 
day  he  hit  4800  separate  hammer  blows,  and 
when  he  came  home  at  night  his  right  arm 
(w  hich  had  been  broken  in  childhood  and  in- 
jured during  the  war)  was  so  stiff  that  he 
could  hardly  move  it. 

The  Hewetts  lived  in  the  Warren  house  that 
summer,  and  Bill  Warren  joined  them  there 


Perfect  for  a  pair  who 
share  enthusiasm  for  cooking. 


By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON, 

Homemaking  Editor 


Ihis  is  a  kitchen  for  those  who  like  each  other's  company,  and  who  make 
cooking  an  adventure.  With  two  separate  places  to  work,  there's  plenty  of 
elbow  room— no  bumping,  tossing  a  salad  while  your  partner  broils  the  steak. 

The  fireplace  warms  the  heart,  yes.  but  it  also  doubles  as  a  grill  with  the 
Japanese  hihachi  set  in  place.  Nothing  interferes  with  work,  walking  space 
or  "Ihe  pleasure  of  his  company."  Every  appliance  in  the  room  is  designed  to 
start  life  brightly  in  the  morning  and  wind  the  day  up  with  a  brilliant  dinner. 


Freeway — a  couple  can  move 
without  detours. 


TWO  CAN  COOK  HERE 


In  the  in\  iting  middle  of  the  room  is  an  island  unit  where  tw  o  can  potter  with 
a  party  recipe  at  the  same  time,  and  the  shallow  sink,  reached  from  either 
side,  has  knee  room  so  both  can  draw  up  stools.  The  sinks  here  are  new 
stainless-steel  ones  that  fit  into  counters  without  rims  to  catch  dirt.  Meals 
can  be  planned  way  ahead,  for  the  refrigerator  has  a  freezer  section  below  so 
frozen  foods  are  kitchen-handy;  and  above  is  roomy  space  for  fresh  supplies. 
The  dishwasher  beside  the  sink  takes  care  of  after-meal  doldrums  with  a 
special  setting  for  pots  and  pans  as  well  as  for  rinsing  and  regular  cycles. 
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while  his  wife  and  children  were  still  away  on 
vacation. 

"One  night  while  I  was  with  them,"  he  re- 
members, smiling,  "I  saw  how  much  Grace 
had  changed  during  her  independent  year 
alone:  she  actually  sat  still  and  let  Clayton 
wipe  some  fingerprints  off  the  refrigerator 
door!  In  the  old  days  she  would  have  been 
horrified  to  let  him  lift  a  finger  in  the  house, 
and  he  would  have  simply  ordered  her  to  re- 
move the  offending  prints.  Yes,  they  had  both 
become  more  human,  more  relaxed." 

They  went  back  to  the  seminary  for  the 
third  year,  fairly  sure  now  that  the  enormous 
gamble  would  succeed.  "Having  been  spiritu- 


ally stripped,  we  were  now  being  clothed," 
Clayton  says,  describing  that  year,  "and  boy, 
what  a  year!" 

He  studied  homiletics,  and  learned  how  to 
deliver  a  sermon:  "First  you  preach  to  the 
class.  Then  everyone  criticizes  you.  Then  the 
professor  criticizes  everybody.  Then  the  tape 
recorder  plays  back  the  whole  mess.  Then  you 
start  again." 

He  studied  many  new  subjects:  American 
Church  History,  Systematic  Christian  Doc- 
trine, and  always  (as  he  had  in  every  semester) 
Pastoral  Theology— in  which  various  phases 
of  the  ministry  are  studied  in  the  light  of 
psychiatric  understanding.  It  is  this  emphasis 


on  psychiatry  which  Clayton  Hewett  believes 
is  revitalizing  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  "You 
have  to  know  who  you  are  and  who  people 
are  to  minister  to  them.  The  whole  problem  of 
Americans  today  is  to  find  out  who  we  are." 

It  was  a  busy  spring,  for  Clayton  had  to 
prepare  for  and  take  not  only  examinations 
in  all  his  seminary  subjects  but  also  examina- 
tions in  all  the  college  subjects  he  had  been 
studying.  And  after  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  eighteen  additional  examinations  in  ec- 
clesiastical subjects  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
bishop  that  the  seminary  had  truly  prepared 
him.  (Not  all  dioceses  make  this  requirement, 
but  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  is  strict.) 
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On  June  5,  1958,  the  examinations  having 
been  met  and  triumphantly  vanquished,  Clay- 
ton Hewett  was  graduated  with  his  class  from 
the  seminary.  On  June  twenty-first  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Hart  in  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  in  Morrisville — 
next  door  to  the  old  red  parsonage  where  it 
had  all  started.  And  six  months  later,  having 
served  the  required  apprenticeship  as  a  dea- 
con, he  was  ordained  at  last  a  priest. 

Today  the  Hewetts  and  their  four  handsome 
and  lively  children  are  happily  settled  in  the 
small  stone  parsonage  across  the  street  from 
the  Church  of  the  Atonement.  The  house  is 
comfortable,  fairly  new,  furnished  with  old 
furniture  they  have  picked  up  along  the  way 
or  which  has  been  given  to  them.  "It  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  living-room  couch,"  Grace 
says,  not  at  all  wistfully.  "But  we  don't  really 
need  it.  If  we  had  the  money  we'd  probably 
give  it  to  the  building  fund." 

The  Church  of  the  Atonement  was  built 
around  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  age.  In  any  case,  it  is 
far  too  small,  for  it  has  a  membership  of  350 
and  seats  only  100— on  Sundays  Clayton 
holds  four  services  in  order  to  accommodate 
all  the  parishioners.  Even  before  Clayton  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  the  vestry  had  decided  to 
try  to  raise  $100,000  to  build  a  new  church, 
and  one  of  his  main  assignments  in  the  parish 
was  to  help  them  do  so. 

It  is  not  an  easy  job.  The  parishioners  are 
industrial  workers  and  tradespeople,  resistant 
to  change.  "They  average  $1.35  a  week  in  con- 
tributions and  pledges,"  Clayton  says  sadly. 
"If  they'd  make  a  few  sacrifices  and  average 
$2.50  we  could  raise  enough  to  guarantee  a 
bank  loan  and  build  the  church." 

For  this  reason — and  more  basically,  be- 
cause of  what  religion  means  to  him — he  is 
trying  in  every  way  to  shake  what  has  been  a 
traditional  apathy  in  the  parish.  He  has  cajoled 
men  who  have  never  sung  a  note  in  their  lives 
into  forming  a  choir,  and  has  done  the  same 
with  a  women's  group.  He  has  reorganized  the 
Altar  Guild  and  has  revitalized  the  youth 
group.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker  who  spends 
twenty  hours  a  week  preparing  his  sermons, 
and  he  is  not  averse  to  lashing  out  from  the 
lectern  against  what  he  calls  "fat-cat  compla- 
cency." Once,  furious  at  the  ancient  soot  on 
the  walls  of  the  crumbling  church,  he  brushed 
a  white  palm  over  the  wall  near  the  lectern  and 
then  thrust  it,  black  with  dirt,  at  the  congrega- 
tion. "Is  this  the  respect  you  show  for  the 
house  of  God?"  he  thundered. 

Clayton  Hewett  sees  himself  as  more  of  a 
prophet  than  a  pastor,  and  is  basically  far 
more  interested  in  bringing  Shekinah  (the 
radiant  glory  of  God  as  seen  through  man) 
into  his  parish  and  out  into  the  world  than  he 
is  in  the  individual  counseling  required  of  all 
ministers.  "There  is  room  for  both  kinds  of 
men  in  the  church,"  he  says.  Nevertheless,  he 
spends  most  afternoons  and  evenings  on  pas- 
toral calls,  and  has  visited  every  family  in  the 
parish  at  least  twice  and  often  on  an  im- 
promptu basis.  "I  don't  want  them  to  feel  they 
have  to  get  all  dressed  up  to  see  me,"  he  says. 
"I  want  them  to  know  they  can  talk  to  me  with 
their  hair  curlers  on  or  their  shoes  off." 

Grace  and  the  children  have  also  settled 
happily  into  a  routine  of  home  and  school. 
Paul,  a  bright  ten-year-old,  is  in  the  fifth 
grade  and  deeply  interested  in  science;  his 
parents  gave  him  a  chemistry  set  for  Christ- 
mas and  after  he  walks  home  from  school  he 
usually  disappears  into  the  basement  to  per- 
form experiments  and  worry  his  mother  with 
the  possibility  of  imminent  explosion.  Daryll, 
nine,  a  merry-eyed  little  Brownie  Scout,  is 
also  fond  of  experiments — usually  in  the 
kitchen.  The  cookies  usually  turn  out  well,  but 
the  time  she  put  the  wrong  wax  on  the  kitchen 
linoleum  was  disastrous.  Phillip  is  six  and  a 
first-grader,  although  there  are  times  when  he 
clearly  believes  that  he  is  the  Lone  Ranger. 
Joan  is  an  enchanting  three,  busy  with  mys- 
terious errands  involving  dolls,  favorite  old 
blankets,  and  tussles  with  Lady,  the  faithful 
collie.  All  the  children  are  artistically  talented, 
astoundingly  obedient  and  apparently  well 
adjusted. 

The  Hewetts  are  both  firm  opponents  of 
"permissive"  training.  "1  believe  that  children 
are  little  adults."  says  Grace,  "and  I  expect 


TWO  RELAX  HERE 


Coffee-hour  table  is  big  enough  for  breakfast  or  a  cheering  cup  of  tea.  Win- 
dow looks  out  on  the  terrace,  an  extra  dining  area  when  the  weather  is  right. 
Violet-colored  dotted  dress  material  for  curtains  is  washable,  of  course.  All 
colors  are  restful,  from  the  soft  bluish  wood  grain  of  the  hard  plastic  counters 
to  the  silvery  gray  vinyl  floor  with  gay  insets.  The  appliance  center  in  the  wall 
near  the  fireplace  has  a  clock  that  turns  the  plug-in  utensils  on  and  off.  IVIore 
important,  it  has  heavy-duty  power  behind  it  so  the  electric  sauce  and  fry  pans 
heat  speedily.  This  is  a  kitchen  for  any  family  where  teamwork  is  the  rule. 


TWO  OVENS  IN  ONE 

Bi-level  oven  handles  big  jobs  in  little  space.  Behind  top  glas.?  door,  meats 
roast  or  broil,  casseroles  cook.  A  rotisserie  fits  crosswise  so  meat  or  poultry 
on  a  spit  can  be  basted  easily.  In  drawer  below,  cookies,  cakes  and  pies  are 
baked  and  the  cook  watches  them  brown  through  the  window  at  the  top. 
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fashionsi 

All  Rubbermaid,  of  course.  And  what  a  wonderful  way  to  dress  up 
your  kitchen.  New  style,  new  color,  new  cleaning  ease.  Drainer  Tray 
cushions  counter-top,  keeps  counter-top  dry.  Sink  Divider  Mat  and 
Sink  Mat  keep  valuable  china  chip-free.  Dish  Drainer  air-dries 
dishes  safely,  sanitarily.  All  these  bright  new  Rubbermaid  helpers 
are  yours  for  as  little  as  $7.76,  wherever  housewares  are  sold. 


RUBBERMAID  INC.,  WOOSTER.  OHIO 


them  to  behave  as  such.  For  instance,  when 
Clayton  is  home  I  expect  them  to  be  quiet  and 
not  to  bother  him. 

■'When  a  man  comes  home  from  work  he's 
entitled  to  find  an  orderly  home,  with  a  peace- 
ful and  quiet  family.  My  goodness,  he's  tired! 
He's  been  out  working  all  day,  and  he  needs 
rest.  No  woman  has  a  right  to  say,  "Well,  you 
should  just  try  staying  home  all  day  with  these 
screaming  kids."  If  the  kids  are  screaming  it's 
her  own  fault. 

"Why,  I  think  being  a  housewife  is  a  tre- 
mendous privilege.  If  you're  tired  you  can  sit 
down,  or  maybe  even  lie  down.  You  can  listen 
to  music,  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  when  you 
want  to.  You  can  do  the  housework  any  old 
time  of  day,  the  way  I  do — just  so  it's  done 
by  the  time  your  husband  gets  home.  You  can 
go  visiting  with  your  friends,  or  play  with  the 
children.  But  a  man — he  can't  do  any  of  these 
things.  He  just  has  to  go  out  and  work,  no 
matter  whether  or  not  he  feels  like  it. 

"Especially  when  you're  married  to  a  man 
like  Clayton,  being  a  wife  is  a  privilege.  Clay- 
ton is  a  very  considerate,  kind  man.  He's  easy 
to  please  because  he  notices  everything.  For 
instance,  if  I  give  some  little  new  twist  to  a  meal 
he  notices  it  and  compliments  me.  Of  course 
he  tells  me  if  he  doesn't  like  something,  but 
that  doesn't  happen  very  often  because  I 
learned  his  tastes  long  ago. 

"And  he  notices  what  clothes  I  wear,  and 
tells  mc  whether  or  not  he  likes  them.  Of 
course  by  now  I  know  what  he  likes,  so  I 
usually  please  him.  For  instance,  I  like  blue 
and  green  and  lavender,  but  1  never  wear 
lavender  because  he  doesn't  like  it.  Also,  he 
doesn't  like  to  sec  me  in  house  dresses  and  I 
don't  like  them  cither.  If  he  doesn't  want  me 


MEDICAL  CARE  AN 

CONTINUED 

better  than  uncertainty;  which,  however  other- 
wise brave,  have  a  very  low  threshold  to  pain, 
and  which  do  not  actually  suffer  so  acutely. 
These  and  a  thousand  other  human  knowl- 
edges are  not  to  be  found  on  an  X-ray  picture 
or  under  a  microscope.  They  belong  to  the  art 
of  healing:  and  if  the  transition  of  medicine 
from  art  to  science  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
such  knowledge  and  even  intuition,  medicine 
will  take  a  step  back  for  each  one  it  takes  for- 
ward. 

1  undoubtedly  owe  my  life  to  a  Berlin  doc- 
tor only  because  he  knew  me.  I  had  rarely 
been  his  patient,  but  we  were  close  friends. 
When  I  was  taken  ill  in  Stockholm  many  years 
ago,  a  hotel  doctor  had  diagnosed  intestinal 
flu,  which  was  then  going  the  rounds.  But  I  did 
not  recover  from  it  and  three  weeks  later,  at 
1  A.M.,  I  woke  up  my  husband,  this  time  in  a 
Berlin  hotel,  and  moaned,  "Please  caW  Dr.  H. 
I  think  I  am  going  to  die." 

My  husband,  to  whom  I  had  been  married 
only  a  short  time,  did  not  know  Dr.  H.  and 
protested  that  the  call  should  wait  until  morn- 
ing. When  he  did  get  the  doctor  on  the  tele- 
phone he  apologized  and  bantered,  "Dorothy 
has  gone  crazy;  she  thinks  that  she's  going  to 
die!" 

Dr.  H.  knew  me  better.  He  knew  that  I  was 
not  a  hypochondriac  and  seldom  thought  of 
my  health.  He  answered  sternly,  "If  Dorothy 
thinks  she  is  dying,  then  she's  very  sick  in- 
deed." 

Two  hours  later  I  was  operated  on  for  a  rup- 
tured appendix — before  the  days  of  antibiotics. 

The  operation,  incidentally,  was  in  a  small 
hospital  where  all  the  nurses  were  members 
of  a  Lutheran  diaconal  order.  And  nowhere 
else  have  I  ever  had  such  loving,  understand- 
ing care.  The  surgery  was  adept,  but  I  shall 
always  believe  that  the  nursing  pulled  me 
through. 

Nursing  is  also  in  transition— partly  be- 
cause of  the  growth  of  medical  science,  of  in- 
creasing administrative  duties,  of  necessary 
division  of  labor,  but  partly,  also,  because  the 
idea  of  vocation,  calling  and  service  is  all  but 
moribund  in  modern  society. 

The  nurses'  duties  are  less  and  less  limited 
to  bedside  care,  which  is  more  and  more  being 
turned  over  to  L.P.N.'s  (licensed  practical 
nurses).  In  most  hospitals  an  R.N.  averages 
twenty  patients.  She  administers  all  medica- 


to  wear  a  certain  color  or  a  certain  kind  of 
dress,  then  I  really  truly  don't  want  to  either." 

The  Hewetts  are  New  Englanders,  and  not 
demonstrative  people.  But  Grace's  eyes  shine 
when  she  talks  of  her  church,  her  husband  or 
her  children,  and  Clayton  can  put  some  of  his 
feeling  into  words: 

"In  a  Christian  marnage,  each  'calls  the 
other  into  being.'  This  comes  about  through 
the  recognition  that  God  has  given  every  in- 
dividual a  gift — and  in  a  marriage  the  study 
and  acceptance  of  the  other's  gift  call  that 
other  into  being.  Also  the  study  and  accept- 
ance of  the  faults  with  which  the  other  person 
is  struggling. 

"One  must  be  constantly  on  guard  so  as  not 
to  treat  the  other  person  as  an  'it,'  or  to  treat 
any  persons  as  'its.'  The  temptation  is  great, 
for  it  is  easier  to  move  fast  (as  I  would  like  to 
do)  by  manipulating  people  as  'its.' 

"Grace,  by  accepting  my  aggressions  and 
hostilities,  by  not  fighting  them  actively, 
forced  me  to  retreat  and  re-examine  them.  « 
When  one  is  constantly  and  steadily  received 
with  love,  this  re-examination  is  forced  upon 
one,  and  gradually  one  changes." 

He  stopped  speaking,  and  stared  unseeing 
at  the  painting  above  the  mantelpiece — waves 
crashing  against  mighty  rocks.  Grace  sat  silent 
and  alert,  seeming  to  look  at  her  husband  and 
into  him. 

"The  love  in  our  marriage  is  part  of  our 
whole  connection  to  God,"  he  said  at  last, 
slowly  and  seeming  almost  to  talk  to  himself. 
"If  anything  should  ever  be  broken  in  our 
marriage— God  forbid!— it  would  be  a  death 
to  me.  I  would  sicken,  I  would  die — because 
that  love  is  part  of  the  whole  connection  with 
God." 
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tions,  supervises  the  L.P.N.'s,  undergraduate 
student  nurses  and  volunteer  Nurses'  Aides, 
may  bathe  a  critically  ill  person,  but  not  other- 
wise, nor  does  she  take  temperatures  or  make 
beds.  She  assists  the  floor  supervisor  (also  an 
R.N.)  and  usually  serves  the  trays  set  up  in  the 
diet  kitchen,  while  the  L.P.N.'s  are  themselves 
eating. 

Unless  one  can  afford  and  obtain  a  private 
nurse,  no  floor  nurse  has  time  for  the  small 
niceties  of  individual  care,  to  give  back  rubs, 
wash  a  patient's  hair,  and  keep  the  bed  con- 
tinually smooth  and  fresh.  The  nurse  today 
must  know  how  to  give  many  new  treatments, 
and  to  rise  in  her  profession  requires  a  B.S. 
degree.  Whereas  she  used  to  be  on  duty  twelve 
or  sometimes  eighteen  hours  a  day,  she  now 
works  eight  hours,  with  overtime  pay  for  any- 
thing beyond;  and  if  she  is  on  duty  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  is  paid  for  sixteen !  In  short, 
bedside  nursing  is  giving  way  to  care  more 
scientific  but  less  comforting  except  in  hos- 
pitals staffed  with  nurses  belonging  to  religious 
orders,  who,  with  equal  scientific  training, 
work  for  the  love  of  God  and  humanity. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  many 
patients  would  be  much  more  comfortable 
at  home  in  an  atmosphere  of  loving-kind- 
ness— where  they  could  be  fed  at  accustomed 
hours  and  not  unnecessarily  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep  to  have  their  temperatures  taken! 
But  the  home  has  also  undergone  a  revolution ! 
Homes  are  less  spacious.  Women  work  outside 
them,  servants  have  all  but  disappeared,  and 
modern  homes  seldom  house  a  maiden  aunt,  a 
widowed  parent  or  anyone  else  to  give  a  patient 
care.  In  my  childhood,  neighbors  rendered 
such  services  to  one  another,  but  "neighbor- 
hood" has  become  a  rather  empty  word,  as  has 
"loving-kindness." 

At  any  rate,  the  enormous  and  expensive 
administrative  and  scientific  staff  is  difficult  to 
organize  and  keep  functioning  smoothly  even 
in  a  small  hospital.  In  a  large  medical  ceriter 
with  thousands  of  beds  and  hundreds  of  staff, 
it  becomes  a  Herculean  task. 

But,  however  faltering,  and  sometimes  dis- 
honored, I  think  that  the  medical  profession, 
in  all  its  branches,  still  has  more  of  the  voca- 
tional and  dedicated  spirit  than  others. 

One  cannot  awaken  this  spirit  on  demand, 
but  one  must  praise  it  where  one  sees  and 
experiences  it.  end 
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Aunt  Nellie  there  any  more  than  she  could 
drown  kittens.  The  doctor  had  patted  her 
on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "It's  up  to  you,  my 
dear.  But  either  way,  it  can't  be  for  long." 

So  here  Aunt  Nellie  was,  voluntarily  re- 
ceived, but  making  exasperating  remarks  al- 
most every  time  she  opened  her  mouth.  If  the 
old  body  would  only  stop  soaking  up  sugars 
all  day  long,  perhaps  it  would  be  able  to  eat  a 
decent  meal.  Also,  it  was  unfair  of  Wally  to 
have  more  patience  with  her  than  May  herself, 
whose  own  great-aunt  she  was,  to  go  out  of 
his  way,  even,  with  lemon  drops.  A  small  in- 
come had  come  with  the  old  lady,  but  who 
had  to  eke  it  out  when  the  visiting  nurse  and 
the  fabulous  drugs  went  too  high?  Who  had 
had  to  buy  a  three-bedroom  house  before  they 
really  needed  it? 

The  fact  that  Wally  paid  drove  May  deeper 
into  guilt,  and  at  night  she  argued  with  him 
in  hushed,  aggrieved  whispers;  but  she  had 
never  been  able  to  shake  his  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  what  had  to  be. 

May  was  down  on  her  knees  before  the 
opened  tin  box.  '"There  aren't  any  lemon 
drops  here.  Aunt  Nellie.  I  think  you  must 

have  eaten   "  Her  eye  fell  on  the  empty 

candy  box  on  the  littered  table  beside  Aunt 
Nellie's  chair.  "Oh,  dear,"  she  said  severely, 
"you        eaten  ihem,  haven't  you?" 

The  old  lady's  long,  loose  face  immediately 
became  childishly  hangdog.  With  sudden  con- 
trition. May  took  her  soft,  plump  hand.  "I'm 
sorry,  Aimt  Nellie.  It's  this  awful  moving.  We 
haven't  shopped  all  weekend.  We  have  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  whole  house,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  Wally's  coming  on  his  lunch  hour 
to  get  about  a  million  things  at  the  store.  I  don't 
even  have  anything  for  lunch.  Honestly,  you 
wouldn't  believe  what  a  mess  the  rest  of  the 

house  "  She  paused  and  stifled  her  urge 

to  tell  Aunt  Nellie  thai  they  had  taken  pains 
to  unpack  her  things  before  tackling  their 
own.  "I  was  just  making  some  tea.  I'll  bring 


you  a  cup  right  now.  I  looked  in  earlier,  but 
you  were  asleep." 

Aunt  Nellie  smiled  sweetly.  "Not  asleep, 
dear.  Having  thought  transferences.  Such 
worth-while  ones  this  morning.  I  talked  to  one 
of  those  dreadful  Russians— I  didn't  catch  his 
name,  but  I'm  quite  sure  he  was  the  main 
one— and  1  told  him  all  about  the  dear  little 
children  in  this  country,  and  the  splendid 
houses  and  airplanes  we  have  nowadays,  and 
how  clever  you  young  people  are.  I  think  I 
gave  him  quite  a  bit  to  think  about.  Then 
someone  broke  in,  and  1  distinctly  heard  the 
word  'Help!'  I  transferred  my  thoughts  at 
once,  and  it  was  a  sailor— a  dark-skinned 
sailor— floating  on  a  bit  of  a  raft  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I  told  him  I  would  help  him,  and  then  I 
sent  out  very  strong  thought  transferences  to 
the  captain  of  a  ship  nearby." 

"Golly,  Aunt  Nellie,  you're  terrific.  Did  the 
captain  save  him?" 

"I  don't  know,  child.  I  heard  him  give  or- 
ders to  change  the  direction  of  his  ship,  and 
then  my  mind  began  to  flag.  Thought  trans- 
ference is  very  wearing — oh,  very  wearing  for 
an  old  lady  like  me.  I  believe  I  will  take  that 
cup  of  tea.  Then  I'll  go  back  and  see  if  I  can  be 
of  any  further  assistance  to  that  poor  sailor." 
As  May  went  out  the  door  she  added  gently, 
"And  three  sugar  lumps,  dear,  if  you  please." 

May  did  not  turn  on  her  radio  until  the 
baby  woke  up,  which  happened  at  1 1  ;20,  five 
minutes  after  one  of  the  bulletins  being  broad- 
cast every  fifteen  minutes  had  ended.  Nicky 
was  now  eight  months  old,  in  the  very  golden 
age  of  babyhood,  and  a  perpetual  astonish- 
ment to  his  mother.  The  astonishment  lay  in 
the  fact  that  she  had  borne  such  a  perfect,  dar- 
ling baby.  Coming  to  him  at  the  moments  of 
his  rosy  and  exultant  awakenings  gave  her 
such  deep  joy  that  she  dared  speak  of  it  to  no 
one — not  even  to  Wally.  He  greeted  her  now 
with  delirious  pleasure,  laughing  all  over 


and  uttering  his  soft  sounds  of  welcome.  Was 
it  possible  that  he  could  ever  grow  more  per- 
fect? She  hung  indulgently  over  his  cr'b,  call- 
ing softly,  "Hi,  precious!"  with  face  trans- 
formed. Then  she  lifted  him  and  put  his  velvet 
cheek  against  her  own. 

She  carried  him,  dried  and  cleaned,  in  to  say 
good  morning  to  Aunt  Nellie,  fed  him  a  splen- 
did luncheon  of  strained  iamb,  applesauce  and 
cereal,  and  gave  him  his  bottle.  Then  she  car- 
ried his  folding  playpen  out  to  the  back  yard 
where  he  could  easily  be  seen  through  the 
kitchen  screen  door.  It  was  a  lovely  summer 
day,  hot  but  not  too  hot,  and  she  thoughtfully 
placed  the  pen  at  the  very  back  of  the  tiny 


patch  of  yard  so  Nicky  would  be  in  the  shade 
of  the  wild  second  growth  covering  the  hill- 
side behind  the  house. 

The  housing  development  where  she  and 
Wally  had  bought  was.  in  fact,  called  Hillside 
Manor,  because  it  lay  under  the  shaggy  crest 
of  hills,  eleven  miles  from  Bissell's  meadow  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city.  A  loose  line  of  men 
was  at  that  moment  surging  through  under- 
brush little  more  than  a  mile  from  where  she 
stood.  The  police  could  only  guess  how  far  Bo- 
jangles  had  gone.  Much  of  the  morning  had 
been  wasted  bringing  together  the  jaws  of  a 
vast  human  trap  five  miles  upstream  and  down- 
stream from  the  meadow;  at  eleven  o'clock, 
when  it  had  closed,  nothing  was  in  it.  Bojan- 
gles'  cage,  mounted  on  a  truck,  and  his  trainer 
were  standing  uselessly  by.  Mr.  Gus  Hartley,  in 


a  torment  of  anxiety  for  his  property,  was  mak- 
ing a  great  nuisance  of  himself  to  the  authorities. 
Now  the  lines  were  re-forming,  this  time  twenty 
miles  apart.  The  city  police  had  been  given  the 
job  of  cruising  the  roads  and  warning  the  resi- 
dential areas.  There  were  many  such  roads 
and  areas.  Out  from  the  city  in  both  direc- 
tions, an  almost  continuous  line  of  suburbs,  of 
which  Hillside  Manor  was  the  newest  and 
farthest,  nestled  under  the  hills.  The  city  po- 
lice had  naturally  begun  within  the  city  lim- 
its. Doggedly  they  were  spreading  outward, 
pausing  to  knock  on  every  door. 

May  looked  around  in  the  pleasant  sun- 
shine, rather  hoping  to  be  noticed  by  a  new 
neighbor,  but  what  she  saw  was  a  brown  sea  of 
stripped  earth,  here  and  there  an  idle  bull- 
dozer, the  nearby  houses  visibly  unfinished  on 
their  half-acre  plots.  She  and  Wally  had 
known  they  were  the  first  purchasers  to  move 
into  Apple  Blossom  Lane,  and  among  the  first 
to  move  into  the  West  Quarter.  But  she  had 
rather  hoped  Peachtree  Circle  would  have 
people  in  it.  Sure  enough,  down  at  the  far  end 
was  a  back  yard  with  a  line  of  diapers  in  it. 
Taking  heart.  May  went  back  to  her  kitchen 
to  wash  two  teacups  and  Nicky's  plate. 

At  noon  Wally  Sellers  parked  his  car  short 
of  the  carport  and  walked  in  excellent  spirits 
to  the  door  set  in  the  side  of  the  house,  inside 
the  carport,  screened  from  the  road  by  a 
pretty  little  trellis.  He  was  a  stocky  young 
man,  with  brown  hair  and  very  nice  brown 
eyes.  His  face  was  flushed  with  the  heat,  but 
he  did  not  mind  this,  for  he  wore  a  short- 
sleeved  shirt  so  flimsy  that  his  cigarettes  and 
comb  showed  through  his  breast  pocket.  Ev- 
ery now  and  then  May  would  try  to  explain  to 
him  the  meaning  of  Ivy  League  clothes,  but 
the  most  she  ever  got  for  her  pains  was  a 
scornful  spank.  To  May,  it  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Wally  that  he  knew  so  clearly  who 
and  what  he  was.  His  mother  had  loved  him 
very  much  as  a  child,  and  the  world  had 
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treated  him  well  ever  since.  His  deepest  prob- 
lems were  certain  office  politics  at  the  plant 
and  a  suspicion  that  his  first-bom  son  was 
cutting  him  out  ever  so  slightly  with  his  wife. 

"Hi,  honey  I"  he  shouted  at  the  door. 
"How're  things?"  and  when  May  came  run- 
ning he  kissed  her  roundly. 

Together  they  walked  into  the  kitchen,  his 
arm  about  her.  "I  got  news  for  you.  I  stopped 
at  the  telephone  company  again  on  my  way, 
and  they  said  if  we're  willing  to  take  a  party 
line  they  can  give  us  one  by  Wednesday  for 
sure.  I  told  them  go  ahead.  O.K.?" 

"O.K.  Oh.  Wally.  that's  marvelous.  Hon- 
estly, I  feel  so  stuck  here  and  all.  There's  not  a 
soul  around,  not  even  the  workmen  or  any- 
thing. Where  is  everybody,  anyway?  It  makes 
me  feel  spooky." 

"You're  going  to  have  to  get  used  to  the 
country  life.  Got  a  list  for  me?" 

"Just  don't  faint  when  you  see  it.  We  need 
everything.  I  don't  suppose  it'll  be  like  this 
once  we  get  organized.  I  mean,  we  can  shop 
on  Friday  nights  and  things.  But  now— well, 
honey,  have  you  got  the  time?" 

"Sure  I  do.  I  told  you  I'd  fix  it.  The  boss 
was  swell.  Listen,  have  we  got  amlhing  in  the 
house  for  me  to  eat  before  I  go?  I'm  starv  ing." 

"We  have  some  bread  left.  I  have  some 
canned  things— here's  a  jar  of  peanut  butter. 
Want  a  peanut-butter  sandwich?" 

"Fine.  Cook  her  up,  medium  rare.  Where's 
Butch?" 

"Biiieh,"  said  May  equably,  spreading  pea- 
nut butter.  "Why  diKS  every  American  father 
feel  he  absolutely  has  to  call  his  boy-baby 
Butch?  Nicky's  out  in  his  playpen."  She 
glanced  at  him  through  the  door.  "He's  al- 
ready had  lunch.  I  can  give  you  all  the  strained 
baby  food  you  want." 

"I  can  believe  it.  That  man  cats  better  than 
we  do.  Hey,  the  kitchen  looks  fine.  You  got 
curtains  up,  didn't  you?" 

May  nodded  and  then  s;hd  in  an  unexpect- 
edly small  voice,  "Honey— the  living-room 
rug  looks  so  shabby  in  there  this  morning. 
With  the  sunlight  and  the  new  walls  and  all." 

"Now  listen.  May  We  just  can't  buy  every- 
thing at  once  How  many  times  have  you 
agreed  " 

"Oh.  I  know  that.  I  know  it.  Honestly, 
honey.  I  know  it."  She  came  up  to  him  quickly 
and  put  her  forehead  on  his  nose,  and  said 
against  his  chin.  "I  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  me.  I  felt  so  wonderful  this  morn- 
ing: now  all  of  a  sudden  I  feel  all  bleak.  It's 
so  ridiculous.  I'm  crazy  about  the  house,  and 
we'll  get  all  the  things  we  need  for  it  someday. 
I'm  just  too  excited,  that's  all." 

"'i'ou  bet  we  will,  honey,  and  that's  a  prom- 
ise," he  said,  patting  her  manfully  on  the  back. 

She  pushed  him  away  and  smiled.  "Go  on, 
beat  it  now .  Here's  your  sandw  ich.  Beat  it." 

He  went  into  the  passageway  that  led  to 
the  bedrooms,  however,  taking  a  large  bite 
of  peanut-butter  sandwich  as  he  went,  and 
stepped  to  the  door  of  Aunt  Nellie's  room. 
"Hi.  "  he  said.  "How's  my  girl?" 

"Oh,  Wally  I  You  startled  me.  Aren't  you 
home  early?" 

"I'm  errand  boy  today." 

Ma>"s  voice  came  from  the  kitchen.  "Tell 
her  I  put  candy  on  the  list." 

"May  says  she  put  candy  on  the  list." 

"Ah,  you  children  are  so  thoughtful  of  your 
poor  old  auntie.  I  eat  very  little,  you  know,  it's 
of  no  consequence  to  me.  But.  Wally  dear, 
nothing  chewy,  if  you  please." 

Til  bring  back  a  pound  of  salt-water  taffy 
for  sure."  he  said  wickedly,  at  which  the  old 
lady  looked  pleased. 

"Now  you're  teasing  me.  Oh,  my  dear,  be- 
fore you  go,  would  you  fetch  me  that  blue  book 
there  on  the  table  by  my  bed?  I  just  had  the 
most  interesting  transference."  she  went  on 
comfortably,  while  Wally  picked  out  One 
Thousand  Cases  of  Psychic  Phenomena  from 
under  You  and  Horology  and  The  Journal  of 
Parapsychic  Research  and  gave  it  to  her.  "I 
believe  it  is  similar  to  one  that  occurred  to  a 
man  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1927   " 

"Listen.  Aunt  Nellie,  I  gotta  run.  Will  you 
tell  me  about  it  tonight?  If  I  don't  get  to  that 
store  and  back  with  some  groceries,  we  just 
aren't  going  to  eat." 

Backing  away  politely,  he  made  his  exit. 
Hurrying  toward  the  door,  he  took  several 


more  heroic  bites  of  his  sandwich.  As  he  went 
by  the  living  room  he  glanced  at  the  rug.  but 
it  made  no  impression  on  him  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  was  a  familiar  sight,  not  requiring 
thought.  Crust  in  hand,  he  pushed  through  the 
swinging  door  and  stepped  into  the  carport. 
Then  he  froze  into  immobility.  Inside  the  car- 
port, three  yards  away,  stood  Bojangles. 

The  impossible  burst  like  skyrockets  upon 
Wally's  brain.  His  vision  clouded,  his  lungs 
emptied,  his  heart  surged  painfully.  Perhaps 
four  seconds  passed,  while  Bojangles  stared 
with  lowered  head.  Then  Wally's  right  arm 
shot  up  and  flicked  the  crust  of  bread  out  the 
back  of  the  carport.  Bojangles  followed  it 
with  his  eyes,  and  with  almost  leisurely  grace 
turned  to  go  after  it  in  the  back  yard. 

Wally  felt  behind  him  for  the  latch  of  the 
screen  door.  His  fingers  fumbled:  the  time  it 
took  to  pick  up  his  feet  and  move  them  to 
the  other  side  of  the  door  seemed  unbearably 
long.  He  pulled  the  screen  door  to.  shut  the 
heavy  door  after  it,  locked  it.  raced  down  the 
tiny  hall  and  gripped  May  by  the  shoulders. 

"Listen,  "  he  said.  "Now  listen  carefully. 
There's  a  lion  loose.  I  forgot  to  tell  you."  His 
voice  sounded  to  himself  like  the  far-off  din  of 
surf  breaking. 

May  straightened  instantly.  "Where?" 

"Here.  Here  in  our  yard." 

May's  hand  flew  to  her  mouth.  "Nicky!" 
she  screamed.  She  broke  away  and  ran  to  the 
kitchen  door.  There  on  the  bald  patch  of  earth, 
pitifully  small  under  the  looming  hill,  were  the 
two  living  creatures.  Bojangles  was  snuffling 
the  dusty  ground  in  the  middle  distance.  Be- 
yond him,  Nicky  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
his  playpen,  gold  of  skin  in  his  little  sun  suit, 
watching  him  through  the  rails.  Suddenly 
something  about  the  animal  frightened  him — a 
sinister  ripple  of  muscle,  a  switch  of  tail— and 
he  began  to  shriek.  Bojangles  raised  his 
head  and  regarded  him  with  deep  attention. 

These  were  the  happenings  of  an  instant, 
and  May  wasted  no  time  questioning  how 
their  improbable  circumstance  had  come  to 
pass.  Her  mind  and  body  were  gathered  for  a 
single,  overwhelming  purpose.  Slowly,  stealth- 
ily she  opened  the  kitchen  door  and  began  her 
first  cautious,  sideways  steps  toward  Nicky. 
Her  attention  was  so  riveted  upon  her  task 
that  everything  else  in  the  world  was  excluded, 
and  it  came  as  a  shock  when  a  firm  grip  fell 
upon  her  arm  and  she  felt  herself  hauled  bod- 
ily backward  and  flung  into  the  kitchen. 

"Get  food!"  Wally's  voice  rasped. 

Now  it  was  May's  turn  for  the  clamor  of 
fear  to  pour  through  her  body.  She  drew 
breath  in  quivering  gasps,  her  fingers  felt  like 
clubs  as  she  opened  cupboard  doors.  Wally 
was  edging  out  of  the  doorway,  whistling 
softly  between  his  te«th.  calling  gently, 
"Here  boy.  here  boy!"  May  seized  a  half- 
empty  box  of  crackers  and  put  it  in  his  hand. 
She  heard  herself  sobbing.  "Let  me  get  him, 
let  me  get  him!"  and  heard  Wally's  fiercely 
concentrated,  "Shut  up!" 

He  threw  a  cracker  across  the  yard.  "Here 
boy!"  He  threw  another  and  hit  Bojangles 
on  the  nose.  It  bounced  off  in  the  direction  of 
Nicky's  pen.  Bojangles  snapped  it  up  and  ut- 
tered a  low.  distinctly  nonsharing  growl  to- 
ward Nicky.  A  hail  of  crackers  fell  about  him 
on  the  ground.  "Here,  boy  I" 


Bojangles  gobbled  those  nearest  him,  raised 
his  great  leonine  head,  opened  his  mouth  in  a 
horrible  display  of  yellow  teeth,  and  let  forth 
a  deep-throated,  demanding  roar.  He  began 
walking  directly  toward  Wally.  Something 
about  his  stiffened  forepaws  meant  business. 

Bravely  Wally  stood  his  ground  until  the 
last  minute.  He  threw  crackers  in  Bojangles' 
face,  in  a  last  desperate  measure  he  sailed  the 
empty  box  away  to  the  left.  Bojangles  re- 
mained undeflected:  his  manner  implied  that 
he  had  been  called  to  the  more  important 
business  of  dinner.  May  screamed  in  terror. 
Wally  stepped  backward  and  collided  into  her 
in  the  doorway.  "Out  the  other  door!"  he 
yelled,  and  let  the  screen  door  fall  shut.  As 
they  ran  down  the  little  hall  they  heard  another 
roar,  with  a  hint  of  bewilderment  in  it,  and 
then  the  sound  of  a  heavy  paw  going  through 
screening. 

They  tumbled  into  the  carport,  and  while 
Wally  shut  both  doors  safely  after  them.  May 
darted  into  the  back  yard.  Wally  came  run- 
ning behind  her,  but  when  he  saw  her  scoop 
up  Nicky  and  gather  him  against  her,  he 
swept  her  bodily  along  to  the  car  and  almost 
pushed  her  in.  He  climbed  in  after  her,  breath- 
ing hard,  locked  her  door  and  then  his  own. 
May  was  rocking  Nicky  against  her,  moaning, 
"Oh,  baby,  baby,  baby."  Tears  were  running 
down  her  face. 

"Listen,"  said  Wally  harshly,  "you're  going 
to  have  to  drive  this  car  and  go  after  help." 

May  raised  her  swollen  face.  "What  about 
you?" 

"Aunt  Nellie's  in  there.  He's  banging 
around  in  the  kitchen  now — I  could  hear  him — 
but  I  don't  know  what  he'll  do  next.  I  wish  we 
had  some  meat." 

"He  probably  found  Nicky's  strained  beef." 
Her  shoulders  began  to  shake  with  unreason- 
able laughter.  "I  was  trying  to  open  a  can 
while  you  were  throwing  the  crackers.  It  was 
the  only  thing  I  could  think  of.  I  forget 
whether  I  even  got  it  off  the  can  opener.  I 
think  I  dropped  it  on  the  floor." 

"It  sounded  as  though  he  was  trying  to  fin- 
ish opening  the  can  himself.  Now  listen."  He 
started  the  motor  for  her  and  began  to  slide 
out.  "Get  going.  I've  got  to  get  in  to  Aunt  Nel- 
lie." 

May  suddenly  looked  startled,  as  though 
she  finally  understood  what  he  was  saying. 
"Wally?"  She  clutched  at  his  arm.  "Wally,  I 
don't  want  to  leave  you." 

"May— for  Pete's  sake!"  He  was  half  out 
the  door  now. 

"Wally,  no .'"  Her  face  had  changed  with  in- 
stant decision.  She  put  Nicky  carefully  on  the 
seat,  scrambled  out  of  the  car  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  her.  "Wally,  you  can't  go  into 
that  house.  You  can't  go  into  that  house.  I'm 
not  going  to  let  you.  We'll  drive  together — 
there's  a  house  over  there  with  ijeople  in  it — 
or  I'll  come  in  with  you  and  maybe  we  can 
both  get  Aunt  Nellie  out  in  her  wheel  chair. 
Wally,  I  can't  stand  to  have  you  go  into  that 
house  alone  " 

"May!"  He  shook  her  as  she  clutched  at 
him.  ".May!  I'll  be  all  right,  honey.  I  don't  in- 
tend to  get  myself  eaten,  honest!  I  just  want  to 
be  around  "  A  muffled  roar  came  to  them, 
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with  the  reverberations  of  a  small  enc;jsure. 
Now  Wally's  face  hardened.  "Get  in  ihat 
carl"  he  ordered  fiercely,  and  brutally  tore 
her  away  and  pushed  her.  May  crumpled  a  mo- 
ment over  the  steering  wheel,  then  looked  at 
him  with  white,  uncertain  face. 

He  shook  his  head  at  her.  "Now  go  on! 
Once  you  get  to  a  phone  they'll  be  here  in  a 
minute.  He's  lost  from  the  circus.  I  heard 
about  it  this  morning.  They  know  he's  miss- 
ing." He  hit  the  car  door.  "Col" 

He  was  yelling  at  her,  and  May  knew  she 
had  to  obey.  She  backed  the  car  down  the 
driveway  with  a  lurch  and  shot  down  the 
road.  She  was  crying  again,  with  hard,  dry 
sobs  that  sounded  noisily  in  her  ears,  and 
Nicky  was  crying  again,  too.  only  this  time 
she  didn't  hear  him.  .She  began  crooning  to 
herself  in  agony,  "Wally.  Wally,  Wally."  This 
was  the  utterly  unacceptable  moment.  She  was 
going  to  lose  Wally.  All  she  could  think  of 
was  the  immense  reality  of  his  face  and  be- 
ing, of  his  warm  skin  and  muscles— so  known 
to  her — torn  and  bloody.  Yet  she  drove  fast 
and  well. 

Wally  watched  her  go.  Then  he  collected 
himself  and  began  to  plan.  His  body  felt  full 
of  hollow  spaces  as  he  walked,  and  he  still 
had  a  sensation  of  being  separated  by  seeth- 
ing distances  from  his  familiar  self,  yet  some 
deeply  sheltered  recess  within  his  brain  was 
working  rapidly  and  with  precision. 

He  looked  guickly  and  expertly  among  the 
packing  cases  in  the  carport  until  he  found  his 
hatchet,  then  he  dogtroited  aroiinil  to  the 
front  of  the  house  where  he  could  look  through 
the  living-room  picture  window. 

The  front  yard  sloped  briclly  ilown  to  the 
road;  it  was  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
yard,  and  the  house  on  this  side  hail  no  door. 
Like  almost  all  the  houses  in  the  development, 
it  was  built  to  be  entered  from  the  side, 
Ihidui'h  the  carport.  The  bedrooms  were  on 
the  opposite  siile  from  the  carpi>rl,and  Aunt 
Nellie's  was  the  front  corner  room,  because 
that  was  the  t)nly  one  with  its  own  bath. 

Wally  peered  through  the  picture  window, 
cupping  his  haiuls  lo  his  eyes,  and  his  heart 
gave  yet  another  lurch  as  he  caught  across  the 
living  room  a  glimpse  of  Bojangles"  huge  body 
in  motion.  It  appeared  to  be  marching  up  and 
down  the  little  hall  between  the  door  and  the 
kitchen  in  a  manner  that,  even  through  the  si- 
lence of  glass,  conveyed  restlessness.  Peering 
li>  the  right.  Wallv  ci>uld.just  sec  the  open  door 
leading  lo  Aunt  Nellie's  roi>m.  Bojangles  could 
enter  it  either  by  crossing  the  living  room  or 
coming  around  the  passageway.  The  whole 
house  was  open  to  him.  And  Wally's  own 
entry  by  either  side  or  back  door  was  out. 

He  moved  down  to  her  window  and  pushed 
on  the  sash.  Locked.  A  curse  upon  elderly  dis- 
trust of  fresh  air!  He  heard  his  own  heart 
hammering  as  lie  raised  his  hatchet  and  tapped 
it  smartly  against  the  glass.  Aunt  Nellie  was 
awake  and  leaning  forward  in  her  chair. 

■"Wallv  !  Why  are  you  breaking  my  win- 
dow? What  is  happening,  my  dear?  I  hear 
very  curious  noises  in  the  rest  of  the  house." 

"Curious  is  right,"  he  said  as  he  raised  the 
sash.  He  jumped  lightly  down  into  her  room, 
but  he  was  too  late.  There  was  a  low,  snarling 
rush  through  the  living  room,  and  then  Bo- 
jangles himself  stood  in  the  bedroom  door- 
way, glaring  at  them  with  yellow  eyes. 

His  frustrations  had  evidently  been  great. 
He  was  lashing  his  tail  and  opening  his  mouth 
in  a  kind  of  silent,  dismaying  yawn.  Yet  he  did 
not  come  over  the  threshold. 


Wa 


ally  froze  into  a  crouch  beside  Aunt  Nel- 
lie's chair.  His  hatchet  felt  light  and  ready  in 
his  hand.  He  met  Bojangles'  eyes,  Bojangles 
stretched  out  his  neck  toward  Wally  and 
roared.  He  was  plainly  demanding  service. 

"Just  don't  scream,  Aunt  Nellie,  just  don't 
scream,"  pleaded  Wally  in  a  low,  tight  voice. 
"He  got  loose  from  a  circus  this  morning,  he 
busted  into  our  kitchen.  May's  gone  for  help. 
Help's  coming." 

He  felt,  rather  than  saw,  a  tremendous  proc- 
ess of  adjustment  taking  place  in  the  old  lady. 
From  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  saw  her  erect  out- 
line in  her  chair. 

"The  baby?"  Her  voice  was  like  a  dry  leaf. 
"With  May.  It's  all  right.  It's  all  right.  If 
he  comes  in  I'll  belt  him  one  with  this  hatchet." 


The  room  was  absolutely  still,  humans  and 
animal  staring  at  each  other.  Bojangles  turned 
a  desperate  circle  in  the  doorway,  stretched 
his  neck  over  the  threshold,  but  came  no 
farther. 

"He  thinks  it's  a  cage,"  Wally  whispered. 
For  the  first  time  he  dared  shift  his  grip  on  his 
hatchet  a  Quarter  of  an  inch. 

"Wally,"  came  Aunt  Nellie's  voice,  and 
there  was  a  high,  sweet  gentility  in  it.  "if  any- 
thing happens,  you  must  save  yourself  first. 
Promise  me  that.  You're  a  young  man  with  a 
wife  and  child.  I'm  an  old  woman,  and  the 
world  will  go  on  whether  I  live  or  die." 

Bojangles'  eyes  were  flicking  about  the 
small  room,  measuring  its  dimensions,  looking 
for  exits.  But  his  cautious  stance  in  the  door- 
way still  looked  as  though  he  were  readier  to 
leap  backward  than  forward. 

'"You  cra/y?"  said  Wally.  and  to  his  relief 
he  found  himself  able  to  avert  his  eyes  from 
Bojangles  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  and  give 
her  a  grim  smile.  ""We  got  this  baby  buffaloed. 
You  and  me.  You  just  help  me  stare  now." 

In  the  heavy  silence  that  followed  he  hardly 
knew  which  presence  was  more  palpable  to 
him.  the  lion  or  the  massive,  black-robed  old 
lady  beside  him:  but  he  gradually  became 
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By  ELIZABETH  McFARLAND 

'()«»mr  kiss  IIK-,  m\  Mar_\  ; 
('oiiic  kiss  iiir,  iiiv  .fouii.  .  . 

Itiil  Mar\  .  a-sa<l)ll< 

l{<><l«-  on  uixl  on 
And  .loun,  half  aslerp, 

Slunil>lf<l  (Ircaniilv  down 
rii<-  road  louard  lliat  inter 

Omi'c  iiiotfd  lo  d<-<-lar<-. 
'I  niiisi  rt-acli  lli<-  lako  isles 

Of  >our  my  dear, 

<tr  <lroun  in  one  kiss,  for  vonr 
lips 

I'arl  so  fair!" 


aware  of  an  infinitely  gentle  sound  from  Aunt 
Nellie,  as  of  silently  moving  lips. 

A  new  sound  broke  the  silence.  Someone 
was  dropping  what  sounded  like  cans  very 
noisily  on  the  kitchen  floor.  It  was  unmis- 
takably May's  voice  that  rang  out  from  the 
back  of  the  house.  "Here,  boy!  Come  on,  boy! 
Come  and  get  it!"  Now  it  sounded  as  though 
she  were  beating  a  spoon  upon  the  table. 

Bojangles  had  cocked  an  ear  immediately. 
Now  he  raised  his  head  and  sniffed  the  air. 
Slowly,  warily  he  turned  around.  Slowly,  war- 
ily Wally  took  a  step  forward.  Warily  Bo- 
jangles started  back  across  the  living  room, 
sticking  close  to  the  wall.  Three  more  steps, 
and  Wally  had  the  bedroom  door  in  his  hand. 
He  closed  it  softly,  and  pressed  the  new  and 
shiny  brass  lock  with  a  most  satisfying  click. 
From  the  back  of  the  house  came  a  slam, 
which  could  only  be  the  heavy  kitchen  door. 

Wally  ran  to  the  window  and  was  astride  it 
when  he  saw  May  round  the  comer  of  the 
house  and  come  flying  toward  him.  He  held 
out  both  hands,  pulled  her  up  to  the  sill  and 
gathered  her  in. 

For  a  moment  May  could  only  throw  her- 
self at  them,  sobbing  and  laughing.  She  held 
Wally's  face  and  kissed  him  ten  times,  touch- 
ing him  and  looking  at  him  as  though  search- 
ing for  wounds,  gasping,  "Oh,  honey,  are  you 
all  right?  Are  you  all  right?"  as  though  she 
could  not  believe  it.  Then  she  threw  her  arms 
about  Aunt  Nellie  s  head  and  hugged  her 
tightly  and  kissed  her  cheeks  and  the  top  of 
her  head  and  said,  "Aunt  Nellie,  are  you  all 
right  ?  Oh,  I  was  so  worried  about  you,"  and 
finally  she  came  back  to  Wally  and  threw  her 
arms  about  him  and  tried  to  quiet  her  quaking 
in  the  burrow  of  his  neck.  "Oh,  what  a  relief. 


I  thought  I'd  never  see  you  again."  He  held 
her  tightly  until  she  raised  her  face,  brushed 
at  her  eyes,  and  said  foolishly,  "Look  at  me. 
I'm  even  laughing." 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  said  gen- 
tly. "Where's  the  police  and  everybody?" 

"Oh.  Wally."  She  broke  away  and  ran  and 
hugged  Aunt  Nellie  again.  "They'll  be  here  in 
a  minute.  I'm  sure.  I  drove  down  to  the  house 
I  saw  this  morning  with  a  clothesline,  and  I 
guess  I  got  there  in  two  minutes.  It  took  about 
two  more  to  tell  the  woman  there  all  about 
it — she  already  knew,  she'd  heard  it  over  the 
radio — and  the  next  thing  I  knew  she  was 
gathering  up  her  children  and  screaming  for 
her  boy  named  Jackie  who  was  out  playing 
somewhere,  and  she  wanted  to  pile  them  all  in 
the  car.  I  was  wringing  my  hands  and  shout- 
ing "Where  is  your  telephone?'  at  her,  and  she 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Honey,  I'm  sorry,  we 
don't  have  one  either.' 

•Wally.  I  died,  I  nearly  died  right  then. 
When  I  found  out  she  knew  exactly  where  the 
nearest  telephone  was,  at  some  delicatessen 
out  on  the  highway  or  something,  and  she 
knew  how  to  drive,  I  told  her  please,  take  the 
kids  and  the  car  and  hurry  to  that  phone.  1 
told  her  I  wanted  to  come  back  here." 

Wally  turned  white.  ""You  left  this  in  the 
hands  of  a  strange  woman?"  he  said.  "Nicky 
too?" 

May  faltered.  "Actually,  she  was  perfectly 
nice.  Honestly.  She  had  three  children.  She 
knew  where  our  house  was.  too.  she'd  seen  us 
moving  in.  She  tried  to  argue  with  me,  she 
really  didn't  want  to  leave  me.  But  I  made  her. 
I  just  had  to,  Wally.  I  saw  her  go  off  in  the 
car,  right  down  the  road." 

""What  did  you  do  all  by  yourself  in  the 
kitchen?" 

"I  looked  through  the  window  here  first. 
The  hole  in  it  was  the  first  thing  I  saw,  running 
up  the  driveway.  I  looked  through  it,  and  I 
saw  him  there  in  the  doorway,  and  you  with 
the  hatchet.  Oh,  Wally."  She  put  her  hands  to 
her  face  and  shuddered.  ""So  I  ran  around  to 
the  kitchen  and  smeared  peanut  butter  all 
over  the  top  of  the  kitchen  table.  I  thought 
licking  it  might  keep  him  busy.  Then  I  opened 
five  cans  of  strained  baby  meats  all  in  a  row 
and  dropped  them  on  the  floor  so  he'd  hear 
me.  I  was  so  afraid  he  mightn't  come,  so  I 
peeked  down  the  hall  and  saw  him  turn 
around.  Then"— she  drew  a  great,  trembling 
breath— "then  I  ran.  1  got  the  kitchen  door 
closed  too.  Both  doors  are  good  and  closed 
now."  Her  voice  rose  with  understandable' 
pride.  Her  face  was  dirty,  her  eyes  swollen,  her 
hair  disheveled,  but  she  suddenly  saw  herself 
as  a  heroine.  "We've  got  him  trapped !" 

Through  the  open  window  came  the  first, 
thrilling  note  of  a  distant  siren.  Then  another, 
and  another.  They  swelled  into  a  rapidly  near- 
ing  chorus  of  rescue.  Their  arms  about  each 
other,  Wally  and  May  watched  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"They're  coming  down  the  West  Highway. 
Gee,  Aunt  Nellie,  I  wish  you  could  see  them. 
There  must  be  twenty  of  them.  Look,  they've 
got  a  cage.  Gee,  there's  more,  it  looks  like 
the  whole  town  is  coming — is  that  an  ambu- 
lance they're  bringing?"  Blinking  away  a 
fresh  attack  of  tears,  she  ran  laughing  to  Aunt 
Nellie. 

"We  made  it!  We  made  it!"  Relief  sang  in 
her  voice.  Dirty  as  she  was,  she  looked  beauti- 
ful. ""That  old  lion  couldn't  catch  us." 

Wally  put  an  arm  on  each  of  the  two  wom- 
en's shoulders.  "I  want  you  to  know  Aunt 
Nellie  was  swell,"  he  said  roughly.  ""I  don't 
know  how  she  did  it.  She  looked  at  that  old 
lion  and  never  said  boo !" 

Aunt  Nellie  patted  them  both  lovingly.  Her 
face  was  pale,  and  she  laid  her  hand  back  on 
her  heart,  but  she  was  still  erect.  "Wally,  dear, 
I  had  no  need  to  be  frightened.  We  were  in  no 
real  danger.  All  the  time  that  lion  was  looking 
at  us,  I  was  sending  him  thought  transferences. 
I  put  many  thoughts  in  his  mind,  you  may  be 
sure,  but  my  main  one  was  that  he  do  no  harm 
to  my  dear  young  people.  And  you  see" — and 
she  paused  triumphantly — "he  did  not." 

%h  looked  pleased  when  they  kissed  her, 
and  waved  a  most  affectionate  farewell  to 
Walh'  IS  he  dropped  lightly  over  the  window 
sill  and  ran  down  to  the  road  to  welcome 
ihe  police.  end 
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Who  wakes  the  milkman  up? 


Who  wakes  the  milkman  up? 


WELL-L  ...  MY  KIDS!  And 


(AHHHH)  .  .  .  mmm  . 


hot  cakes  sometimes  .  .  .  ! 


there^  plenty  for  lunches 


and  of  course  MILK  for 
get  up  and  go  .  .  . 


.  .  and  cooking  too!  .  .  . 


packaged  in  convenient  half-gallon 
Pure-Pak  cartons,  of  course  ,  .  . 


. . .  when  it's  empty  . . .  toss  it  away  or 
let  the  kids  make  a  boat  or  something  . . . 

,  1 

PUT  THIS  NOTE  IN  YOUR  MILK  BOTTLE  TODAY! 


WOOPS,  HEY!  ...  NO  WORRY 
.  .  .  IT'S  SAFE  .  .  . 


.  .  .  and  your  family  gets  every  drop  of  milk. 

ASK  YOUR  MILKMAN  FOR  THIS  MODERN  MILK  SERVICE! 


NOW 


IS  AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  MILK  IS  SOLD. ..JUST  ASK  FOR  IT 


YOUR   PIRSONAl   MIIK  CONTAIN!* 


PURE-PAK      DIVISION.      EX-CELL-O  CORPORATION 
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left  field  is  'loaded"  with  poison  ivy 

but  all  he  can  catch  is  the  ball 


AQUA  IVY 
TABLETS 

have  given  him 
season-long  immunity 

to  poison  ivy 
and 

poison  oak 


Imagine  — now  you  can  prevent  poison  ivy,  not  just  treat  it! 
Imagine -an  easytotake  tablet  wtiicti  can  give  you  immunity  all  summer  long! 
The  name -AQUA  IVY  TABLETS. 

Start  ttie  family  taking  AQUA  IVY  TABLETS  now...  before  the  outdoor  season. 
Clinically  tested,  safe  for  children,  AQUA  IVY  AP*  TABLETS  really  work. 
Available  at  your  drug  store  without  prescription  ...  In  Canada  too.  /^"'it''^ 

Send  (or  free  booklet    "I'acis  You  Shouhl  Know 
Ahoiil  I'oison  hy  und  l'<>i\(>n  Oak" 

SYNTEX  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC.,  Dept.  H4,  Box  1306,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Neglect  Slipping 

FALSE  TEETH 

Do  false  tpctli  drop,  slip  or  wobble  when 
you  talk,  oat,  ln\iKli  or  .snoe/.(>?  Hoii't  be  nii- 
noyed  and  cmbnrras.scd  by  .such  handicaps. 
FAHTKKTH,  an  alkiillnr  (non-acid)  powder 
to  .sprinkle  on  your  plates,  keeps  fal.se  teeth 
more  llrnily  set.  Gives  confident  feelhiK  of 
secxirlty  and  added  comfort.  No  gummy,  gooey, 
pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Get  PASTEETH  today 
at  drug  counters  everywhere. 


MONEY 


.   f n  I'owr  .S'j»<fr<>  Tlmf 

Sp..ir  tMnr  III. ..mi'  ..in  hi'lp  v.iii  m.-il  .  tp.ixi-  Will.  I.)t  .Mails 
.!>... lit  ..III  •nil..  lii.Ih.n  •rlliiiii  i.l.iii   Ni.  ..I.lie.ilii.ii 

CUIUS  CIICUUriON  COMPAIir.  74S  li<Mn<HCi  Swiri.  nili.  5,  Pi. 


lor  Ihi'  I.rc'sl  selection  ol  |cw 
elcd  collars  &  leads,  pet  novelties 
dog  &  cat  blankets,  grooming 
equipment  and  many  ottier  fabu 
lous  pet  boutique  items,  send  for 
PET  PRODUCTS'  HUGE  FREE  CATA 
LOGUE  now! 
PET   PRODUCTS  Inc 

868  Sixth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  (Dept.  G.) 
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New  Wonder  Drug  Cosmetic 
Restores  Young  Look  To  Skin 

Medical  tests  show  Helena  Riibinstein"'s  ultra  feminine 
face  cream  reverses  two  aging  processes  of  skin 


Now  you  can  restore  the  activity  of 
specific  skin  cells  that  are  aging.  Yes, 
you  can  actually  reduce  wrinkles  due 
to  dryness,  restore  young  skin  tone! 

The  discovery  that  has  made  this 
possible  is  Helena  Rubinstein's  new 

ULTRA  FEMININE  FACE  CREAM,  the  first 

and  only  wonder  drug  cosmetic  con- 
taining both  vital  female  hormones 
natural  to  you  as  a  woman — estrogen 
and  progesterone.  Medical  tests  by  doc- 
tors, research  scientists,  by  hospitals, 
cUnics  and  universities  show  thrilling 
results!  Here's  what  doctors  report: 

After  ULTRA  FEMININE  treatment,  oil 
glands  produce  as  they  did  in  youth! 


With  a  plentiful  supply  of  natural  oils 
the  skin  becomes  soft,  supple,  con- 
stantly protected. 

Skin  tissue  cells  are  able  to  hold 
maximum  moisture  again  —  the  vital 
power  that  makes  the  young  skin  look 
young.  Aging  lines  smooth  out  because 
the  surface  now  rests  on  a  firm,  full 
pillow  of  moisture-plumped  cells! 

A  new  wonder  drug  preparation, 
ULTRA  FEMININE  works  within  the  skin 
to  restore  vital  physiological  substances 
abundant  in  youth. 

Start  treatment  now — you  can  look 
younger  again  in  30  days!  Large  30-day 
supply,  $3.50. 


Advertisement 
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Love  isn't  only  "June"  and  "moon"- 
sometimes  love  is  brave  as  a  lion, 
wise  as  Solomon,  enduring 
as  faith  and  stronger  than  death. 


T  ove  is  expressed  in  many  ways — in  de- 
J_j  Yolion  and  sympalliy,  in  romantic  fancy. 
And,  in  times  of  crisis,  it  often  impels 
people  to  rise  above  tlieir  everyday  selves 
to  perform  deeds  of  heroism  and  sacrifice. 
These  true  stories  are  testaments  to  love's 
powers: 

In  California  a  father  wrestled  a  lion  in 
an  attempt  to  rescue  his  eleven-year-old 
son  from  mauling.  The  boy  was  standing 
near  the  cage  when  the  animal  reached 
through  the  bars,  grabbed  the  back  of  his 
leg  and  knocked  him  down.  The  bars  of 
the  flimsy  cage  were  pliable  and  the  lion 
was  able  to  part  them  enough  to  get 
through.  When  the  father  saw  his  son's 
plight,  he  pounced  on  the  lion.  "I  saw 
red.  I  was  about  a  hundred  yards  away 
when  it  happened,  but  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  was  wrestling  with  the  lion.  I  stuck 
my  hand  in  its  mouth  and  even  got  hold 
of  the  animal's  gums— but  I  wasn't  strong 
enough."  Though  he  couldn't  pull  the 
lion  away,  the  father  did  divert  its  atten- 
tion until  help  arrived.  The  boy  sufl"ered  a 
severely  mangled  leg;  the  father  was  badly 
scratched.  The  lion  escaped  to  nearby 
fields;  was  captured  five  hours  later. 


,'\  twonly-five-yrar-oKI  New  Vork 
rtiriii  molher  Ha«<-<l  h«-r  tcii-inoiilli- 
iiUI  Kon  liy  taxi  ui'lioii:  Sli<-  looki-tl  out 
1 1|4*  \4  iiidou  ami  sa^\  an  4111I  -of-iMin  1  rol 
tractor  y.in'/.uttfiitin  t4»uar<l  a  |i«ir<*h 
wlier«'  IxT  infant  Hon  «as  in  a  playpen. 
She  (laslieil  to  the  porch  an<l  threw 
h4*rs4'ir  on  t  h«*  play  pen  j  tist  as  t  he  roof 
of  the  porch  collapse<l  niuler  the  in>- 
pact  of  the  trat'tor  and  clchris  fell  on 
the  mother.  She  siilTcr«-il  minor  in- 
juries, l>ut  her  son  was  unhurt. 

In  Maine,  a  thirty-nine-year-old  mother 
who  saw  her  ten-year-old  twin  sons  drifting 
to  sea  on  makeshift  rafts  almost  lost  her 
life  in  a  frantic  struggle  to  save  them.  Nei- 
ther hoy  could  swim.  The  mother  plunged 
into  the  sea  after  them.  Halfway  there, 
searing  chest  pains  and  arm  cramps  forced 
her  hack.  She  floundered  to  shore,  took  a 
leaky  abandoned  skiff,  and  headed  toward 
her  sons,  propelling  the  craft  with  a  tree 
branch.  When  the  boat  began  to  fill,  she 
dived  into  the  water  and  pushed  the  dere- 
lict toward  the  boys.  Though  bleeding  from 
a  severed  artery  in  her  foot  and  exhausted, 
she  refused  to  give  up  until  an  older  son  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  and  rescued  the  boys — 
frightened  but  unhurt.  He  then  helped  his 
mother  to  shore  where  she  collapsed. 


A  twenty-seven-year-old  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  woman  died  of  injuries  sustained 
in  a  four-flight  fall  during  a  fire.  Firemen 
on  ladders  reached  her,  but  she  asked 
them  to  save  her  parents  and  a  nephew 
first.  They  did  so.  Before  they  could  re- 
turn to  her,  she  fell  from  the  ledge  on 
which  she  had  been  standing. 


The  fireman  of  a  freight  train  which 
uns  hearing  doirn  nn  n  year-and-a- 
h<ilf-tfl<l  ln>y,  pros! rate  t>n  the  trat'ks, 
teaftetl  li>  the  ife-t't>vered  roadhed, 
snali  lieil  up  the  rhiltt,  nnti  then  fell 
bfirkirarfl  nilh  him  /«>  safely  j  11  si  as 
ttie  train  rolled  ttrer  the  spot. 

An  eighteen-year-old  Illinois  boy,  in  cast 
from  his  armpits  to  his  hips,  as  a  result  of  a 
spinal  injury,  saved  five  persons  from  fire 
in  a  two-story  building.  He  led  his  seventy- 
eighl-year-old  grandmother  and  a  five- 
year-old  brother  to  safety,  and  returned 
to  re.scue  a  neighbor  and  her  two  children, 
reinjuring  his  back  in  the  process. 


A  collie  dog  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
took  food  to  two  other  collies  trapped 
in  an  abandoned  mine  shaft  for  two 
weeks.  The  dog's  owner  noticed  him  one 
day  with  food  in  his  mouth  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  mine,  where  she  saw 
him  drop  the  food  down  the  shaft  to  the 
two  trapped  dogs. 

A  twcnty-month-old  New  Jersey 
h<>>  saved  his  mother  who  got  caught 
in  the  machinery  of  her  washer.  Hear- 
ing his  mother's  cries,  the  little  boy 
''toddled  out  of  his  home  alone  for  the 
first  t  ime  in  his  life,  w  alked  to  a  neigh- 
bor's front  doi>r  several  houses  away, 
and  sto<Hl  I  here  crying  until  his  moth- 
er's friend  reali7.e<l  something  was 
wrong,  an<l  followetl  the  boy  home.'' 

Tn  Minnesota,  a  German  shepherd 
swam  out  1 50  yards  into  a  lake  to  save  his 
nine-year-old  mistress  after  the  boat  she 
was  in  capsized;  he  towed  her  back  to 
shore. 


.1  mother  saved  her  I  uo  young 
flan  gh  lers  froni  a  euve-in  at  a  gravel 
pit  hy  frantically  iligging  them  out 
u  ith  her  hare  hands. 

A  heroic  mother's  faith  and  courage 
sustained  and  nurtured  her  family  (three 
children  and  husband)  during  three  years 
and  seven  months  of  Communist  impris- 
onment in  North  Korea.  "It  was  her 
spiritual  strength  that  sustained  me  and 
the  children,"  said  her  husband.  "Death 
was  all  around  us.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren died  by  the  thousands  of  hunger,  ex- 
posure or  violence.  Those  who  fell  were 
shot — even  the  little  ones — but  we  were 
spared."  On  the  death  march,  the  mother, 
clad  only  in  a  summer  dress,  walked  with 
unshod,  bleeding  feet  in  the  snow  with 
her  youngest  child  tied  to  her  back.  Every, 
member  of  her  family  fell  sick — the  elder 
daughter  with  malaria,  her  son  with  pneu- 
monia—but she  managed  to  nurse  them 
all  back  to  health.  Her  daughter  recalled, 
"Mother  seemed  strong  as  a  giant;  she 
was  all  faith  and  courage." 

A  Connecticut  couple  adopted  a  boy 
horn  in  a  mental  hospital  of  parents 
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"Just  what  would  you  do?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Jamieson  said.  "We'll  ask 
Giovanni.  He's  got  a  kid."  He  turned  around 
and  whispered  to  the  guy  behind  him.  The 
next  thing  I  knew,  Giovanni  came  walking  up 
the  track. 

"Giovanni,".  Jamieson  asked  him,  "what 
makes  a  baby  cry?" 

"They're  either  hungry  or  they're  unco'i- 
fortable,"  Giovanni  told  him.  "Maybe  it  has 
done  a  job  in  its  pants." 

"Well,  let's  see,"  Mogoluski  said.  He 
started  to  hand  the  baby  over. 

"Look,  you  guys,"  1  told  Ihem,  "if  we  don't 
get  going,  we're  going  to  have  Captain  Jonas 
on  our  necks.  Now,  put  the  baby  down." 

"Aw,  can  it,  Hoppy,"  Giovanni  told  me. 
He  knelt  down  and  started  unwrapping  the 
baby.  In  a  minute  he  looked  up.  "It's  a  girl," 
he  said,  "and  I  was  sure  right  about  the  pants. 
No  wonder  she  was  crying."  He  threw  a  rag 
into  the  ditch.  "Now  we  got  to  find  another 
pair  for  her." 

"Don't  look  at  me,"  MMgoiuski  told  him. 
"Mine  won't  fit  her." 

"Aw,  you  big  ape,"  Giovanni  told  him,  "I 
want  an  undershirt.  You  got  an  extra  one?" 

"I  got  one,"  Bergen  said,  and  reached  in 
his  pack.  Giovanni  wrapped  it  around  the 
baby.  When  he  was  done,  he  lifted  up  the 
bundle  and  put  it  in  Jamieson's  knapsack. 
Jamieson  looked  like  one  of  them  Okinawan 
women  with  the  baby  perched  up  there.  "Now 
we  can  get  going,  Hoppy,"  Gio\anni  told  me. 

1  motioned  with  my  arm  and  started  down 
the  track.  1  took  just  about  a  do/en  steps 


There  it  nothing  noble  in  being  su- 
perior to  lome  other  man.  The  true 
nobility  is  in  being  superior  to  your 
former  self.  hindu  proverb 


when  the  baby  cut  loose  again.  You  could 
have  heard  that  baby  yell  clear  over  in  China. 
I  stopped  and  walked  back  along  the  line  to 
Jamieson. 

"My  brother-in-law  used  to  walk  his  kid 
when  it  cried  al  night,"  Mogoluski  was  saying. 

"What  do  you  think  1  was  doing  with  it?" 
Jamieson  said. 

"Listen,  you  two  guys,"  I  said  to  them. 
"Just  put  the  baby  down,  and  forget  about  it." 

It  was  about  then  that  Giovanni  came  up 
from  the  rear  of  the  line.  "That  ditch  ain't  no 
doorstep,  Hoppy,"  he  told  me.  "There  ain't 
no  kind  old  lady  going  to  come  out  and  rescue 
this  baby."  He  shook*his  head  and  looked  at 
Jamieson.  "There  must  be  some  way  to  keep 
it  quiet." 

"You  said  we  could  feed  her,"  Bergen  said. 
"I  got  an  extra  box  of  K  rations  on  me." 

"Nope,"  Giovanni  said.  "This  baby's  got  to 
have  milk." 

"One  of  you  guys  run  down  to  the  grocery 
store  and  get  a  bottle  of  milk,"  I  told  them. 

"Don't  get  so  cynical,  Hoppy,"  Giovanni 
told  me.  "We'll  figure  this  thing  out." 

"I  got  an  idea,"  Mogoluski  said. 

"Why  is  it  that  the  dumbest  guy  in  this 
platoon  is  always  the  one  that  has  the  ideas?" 
I  asked  him.  "I  got  an  idea  too.  I  already  told 
you  what  it  was.  Get  rid  of  that  baby!" 

"The  other  day,  when  Norton  got  his  leg 
shot  off.  Greenberg  gave  him  a  shot."  Mogo- 
luski said.  ""Norton  never  even  let  out  a  whim- 
per. Maybe  we  could  give  the  baby  a  shot." 

"You  mean  morphine?"  Bergen  asked. 
"Man,  do  you  want  to  make  an  addict  out 
of  her?" 

"It's  a  case  of  making  an  addict  out  of  her, 
or  a  corpse,"  Jamieson  told  them. 

""Well."  Giovanni  said,  ""let's  ask  Doc 
Greenberg." 

They  passed  the  word  down  the  line  and 
pretty  quick  Greenberg  came  walking  up.  He 
was  the  aid  man  for  our  platoon. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  good 
for  her  or  not,"  Greenberg  said. 


"We  ain't  got  time  to  take  the  question  to 
any  medical  convention,"  I  told  him.  ""Make 
up  your  mind.  We  either  give  the  baby  a  shot, 
or  we  park  her  under  a  bush." 

"We  give  her  the  shot,"  Greenberg  said. 

Well,  that  took  about  twenty  minutes.  First 
off,  Greenberg  had  to  ask  around  to  find  out 
how  big  Norton  was.  After  finding  out  that 
Norton  was  six  feet,  two  inches,  and  the  baby 
was  twenty  inches,  and  figuring  out  that  he 
would  have  to  give  the  baby  two  drops  of 


morphine,  we  had  to  build  a  tent  out  of  some 
ponchos  so  he  could  turn  on  a  flashlight  to 
measure  out  the  stuff.  I  kept  telling  them  to 
hurry,  but  it  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good. 

"She's  sleeping  like  a  baby,"  Mogoluski 
said  after  Greenberg  got  all  done. 

""She  is  a  baby,  you  dope,"  Giovanni  said. 

We  were  about  forty-five  minutes  late  get- 
ting up  to  Fox  Company.  I  thought  that  Cap- 
tain Jonas  would  be  mad,  but  I  didn't  realize 
how  mad.  He  told  me  that  I  had  jeopardized 
the  whole  front  line  while  I  was  having  a  good 
time.  He  told  me  that  in  the  morning  he  was 
going  to  have  my  stripes.  He  told  me  a  lot  of 
other  stuff. 


"Get  over  there  in  those  foxholes,"  he  told 
me.  "There's  a  machine-gun  section  along  the 
road  from  How  Company  and  you  check 
with  them.  I'll  see  you  in  the  morning." 

That  was  that.  I  got  the  men  all  settled  and 
was  just  getting  ready  to  climb  into  my  own 
foxhole  when  Jamieson  came  over  to  me. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  baby?" 
he  asked. 

""You  know  what  I  want  to  do  with  the 
baby,"  I  told  him. 

'"Leave  her  under  a  bush.  I  know,"  he  said, 
"but  I  was  just  wondering  whether  maybe  I 
should  go  over  and  ask  Captain  Jonas  for 
permission  to  take  her  to  the  aid  station." 


All-in-One  Diapering  for  Baby's  Outings 

HiAGOjAm  Chux  Disposable  Diapers 


Chux  Diapers  are  perfect  traveling  companions  for  baby-mother,  too!  Each  Chux  is  a  coniplete  unit 
-son  facing,  absorbent  center,  waterproof  backing-the  all-in-one  disposable  diaper  that  needs  no 
panty.  Chux  is  medicated  against  diaper  rash. 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  TRY  CHUX:  To  get  3  Disposable  Chux  .  .  .  send  your  name 
and  address  and  only  250  in  coin  (to  cover  handling  cost)  to  Dept.  LH-3,  P.O. 
Box  19,  Church  Street  Station,  New  York  8,  New  York. 
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"You  stay  away  from  Captain  Jonas,"  I 
told  him.  "We're  in  enough  trouble  with  him 
already." 

"Well,  should  we  dig  a  foxhole  for  her,  or 
should  we  keep  her  in  one  of  ours?  Or  maybe 
you  want  her  in  your  foxhole." 

"Just  keep  her  as  far  away  from  me  as  you 
can  keep  her,"  I  told  him. 

I  had  the  first  watch  and  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  1  was  just  dozing  off  when 
somebody  shook  me  by  the  shoulder.  I  rolled 
over  and  put  my  rifle  up  to  my  shoulder  and 
opened  my  eyes  to  look  for  the  Japs.  There 
weren't  any.  It  was  Jamieson  shaking  me. 

"You  got  any  spare  undershirts?"  he  asked. 


meet  a  little 
two-timer 

WHO  JUST  INHERITED 
A  NEW  MATTRESS 


You  see,  his  brother  slept  on  the  very 
same  Kanlwel  Two-Timer  crib  mof- 
Iress.  II  came  crmplete  with  two 
covers.  When  the  new  baby  was  born 
his  mother  removed  the  outside  trans- 
parent, zippered  cover  and  the  new 
baby  had  a  second  clean,  welproof 
sleeping  surface  underneath.  Only  the 
Kantwet  Two-Timer  is  especially  made 
to  last  for  two  bobies;  exclusive 
Crib-O-Pedic  construction  with  double 
dorsal  pads  and  more,  heavier  coils, 
give  the  second  baby  the  same  firm, 
resilient  support  doctors  recommend. 
The  outstanding  mattress  for  the 
practicol  mother  .  ,  .  the  finest  inner- 
spring  crib  mattress  ever  mod*. 

TUFTED  OR  TUFTLESS 
$24. 9S 


iREATEST  ^ 
IN  CRIB  MATTRESSES 


Roit-Dvrry  Company,  N*wton  95,  Mots. 


"No,"  I  said  to  him,  right  out  loud.  Then  I 
realized  about  the  talking  and  I  whispered  to 
him,  "You  get  back  in  your  foxhole." 

"If  you  haven't  got  any  spare  shirts,"  he 
told  me,  "give  me  the  one  you  got  on." 

"You  mean  the  shirt  I'm  wearing?"  I  asked. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "The  baby's  got  the  Gl's 
pretty  bad  and  Giovanni  says  we  need  all  we 
can  get  to  get  through  the  night." 

"I  won't  give  it  to  you,"  I  told  him. 

"Aw,  come  on,"  he  said. 

"You  get  back  in  your  foxhole,"  I  told 
him.  "I  only  got  fourteen  men  in  this  platoon. 
I  don't  want  to  lose  you." 

"Not  until  I  get  the  shirt,"  he  told  me. 

So  I  had  to  give  him  the  shirt  off  my  back. 
All  the  rest  of  the  night  I  could  hear  one  or 
another  of  those  guys  crawling  around  taking 
shirts  away  from  people.  When  daylight  came. 
Captain  Jonas  didn't  even  wait  for  me  to  get 
out  of  my  foxhole  before  he  was  right  over. 

"Without  any  doubt,"  he  told  me,  "this  is 
the  worst  platoon  in  the  United  States  Army. 
What  did  you  guys  think  you  were  doing  over 
here  all  night,  holding  a  convention?  It's  a 
wonder  the  whole  Japanese  army's  not  wrapped 
around  my  command  post.  You  sure  issued 
an  invitation  to  them." 

"I  didn't  notice  anything,"  I  told  him. 

"Didn't  notice  anything?"  I  thought  he  was 
going  lo  explode.  Then  he  calmed  down  and 
looked  at  me.  real  slylike.  "Well."  he  said. 
"I'll  give  you  half  an  hour  to  get  going." 

"I  can't  gel  out  of  here  quick  enough,"  I 
told  him.  "In  (ieorgc  Company,  at  least,  we 
don't  gel  bawled  out  for  every  little  thing." 

"You  aren't  going  back  to  Cicorge  Com- 
pany," he  told  me.  "You're  going  to  help  us 
in  our  attack." 

"Now  wait,"  I  told  him.  "Nobody  said  any- 
thing about  any  attack.  I  was  told  to  bring  my 
platoon  up  here  lo  till  a  hole." 

"That  was  the  original  idea,"  he  said.  "I 
asked  for  you  because  Stoke  said  you'd  been 
up  the  road  and  had  found  a  way  into  thai 
lillle  town  by  the  back  door.  I  was  going  to 
have  you  show  me  how  you  got  in  there,  bill 
during  Ihe  nighl.  while  you  guys  were  fooling 
around  over  here,  I  got  to  thinking  that  you 
were  fresher  than  any  of  my  own  guys,  so  I 
called  up  Ihe  colonel  and  asked  if  I  could  use 
you.  He  said  yes." 

What  we  had  to  do  was  crawl  up  a  ditch 
beside  the  main  road  until  we  came  to  a  creek 
about  fi>ur  hundred  yards  away.  Then  we  had 
to  craw  I  up  the  creek  for  another  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  a  little  town  that  was  over  in  front  of 
our  batlali(Mi.  We'd  been  trying  to  capture 
that  town  for  three  days,  but  the  Japs  had  a 
couple  of  machine  guns  that  pretty  well  swept 
the  field  in  front  of  it.  Lvery  lime  anybody'd 
try  to  get  acrt>ss,  the  machine  guns  would 
open  up  and  pin  us  down,  then  the  mortars 
would  open  up  and  clobber  us.  The  day  before, 
my  platoon  found  this  way  into  town  by  the 
creek,  hut  we  didn't  get  all  the  way  in  before 
we  were  discovered  and  had  to  get  out  again. 
The  way  Captain  Jonas  explained  it  to  me 
now  was  that  we  were  to  get  up  there  and  wait. 
Then  Fox  Company  was  going  to  make  like 
they  were  attacking  across  the  field.  While  the 
Japs  were  busy  with  Fox  Company,  we  were 
to  coiTie  in  and  get  them  from  behind. 

I  started  to  brief  my  assistant.  Sergeant 
Blasingame,  when  Jamieson  came  over  to  me. 

"What  do  we  do  with  the  baby?" 

"The  next  time  you  mention  that  baby  to 
me."  I  told  him,  "I'm  going  to  shoot  you 
where  you  stand.  In  case  you're  interested,  it 
was  that  baby  that  got  us  into  this  attack." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  Jamieson  told 
me,  "but  we  got  to  do  something  with  her." 

"You  do  anything  you  please,"  I  told  him, 
"but  don't  tell  me  about  it." 

I  started  up  the  ditch  about  seven-thirty.  I 
told  Blasingame  to  space  the  men  about  ten 
yards  apart  and  to  tell  them  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance until  1  motioned  to  them  to  close  up. 
The  creek  bed  was  narrow  enough  and  deep 
enough  so  that  the  Japs  couldn't  see  me  from 
the  town,  but  I  had  to  stay  on  my  hands  and 
knees  all  the  way.  When  I  got  up  to  the  last 
turn  before  the  creek  ducked  into  the  town, 
I  sat  down  to  rest  and  to  wait  for  the  artillery  to 
start.  After  I  made  sure  that  no  Japs  were 
watching,  I  motioned  for  the  man  behind  me 
to  come  up.  He  did,  and  nothing  happened, 


so  I  motioned  for  the  next  one.  It  wasn't  until 
the  eighth  or  ninth  guy  came  splashing  up  the 
creek  that  I  saw  Jamieson.  There  he  came, 
with  that  baby  asleep  in  the  knapsack. 

"You  dumb  ox,"  I  told  him.  "What's  the 
idea  of  bringing  that  baby  up  here?" 

"I  wasn't  going  to  leave  her  under  no  bush 
to  get  run  over  or  shot.  I'm  responsible  for 
this  baby." 

"And  I'm  responsible  for  you,"  I  told  him. 
"Don't  you  realize  that  one  peep  out  of  that 
baby  will  sink  us  all?" 

Giovanni  said.  "If  it  will  make  you  feel  any 
better,  I'll  get  Greenberg  up  here  and  have 
him  give  her  another  shot." 

He  turned  around  and  motioned.  Pretty 
quick  Greenberg  came  splashing  up  the  creek. 
They  told  him  what  they  wanted. 

"Nope,"  Greenberg  said.  "I  can't  do  it." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  can't  do  it?" 

"In  the  first  place,  I  haven't  got  any  mor- 
phine left.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  she's 
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had  enough.  What  she  really  needs  is  some- 
thing to  eat.  She's  got  the  Gl's  something 
fierce.  The  way  things  are  now,  everything  is 
going  out  with  nothing  coming  in." 

"This  is  a  fine  time  to  reach  that  conclu- 
sion," I  told  him.  "Why  didn't  you  say  that 
before  these  guys  got  this  baby  up  here?" 

"Because  nobody  asked  me." 

It  was  right  about  then  that  the  artillery 
concentration  started  falling  in  the  village. 
About  a  whole  battalion  was  firing  shells  in 
there.  The  whole  place  was  full  of  smoke  and 
dust  and  fire  and  I  was  just  congratulating 
myself  that  I  wasn't  in  it  when  Mogoluski 
pulled  the  sleeve  of  my  jacket  and  pointed. 

Well,  right  out  there  in  back  of  the  village 
was  a  goat.  He  must  have  broken  loose  when 
the  artillery  started,  because  he  was  dragging 
a  big  chain  with  a  stake  on  the  end  of  it. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  us?"  I  asked. 

"You've  been  yapping  because  the  baby 
might  wake  up.  Greenberg  says  the  baby  needs 
some  milk,"  he  told  me.  "Goats  give  milk. 
That's  a  goat.  We  ought  to  go  catch  it." 

"Have  you  gone  crazy?"  I  asked  him. 

"No,"  he  said.  "We  could  catch  that  goat 
in  about  three  minutes.  That  chain  dragging 
ain't  going  to  let  him  go  very  far  very  fast." 

"And  what  do  you  think  the  Japs  would  be 
doing  while  you're  chasing  that  goat?" 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  Japs," 
he  said.  "They're  all  buried  in  their  little 
holes,  waiting  for  this  artillery  to  get  over 
with.  They're  not  going  to  be  sticking  their 
heads  out  while  that's  going  on." 

I  wasn't  going  to  let  those  guys  go  out  there 
and  get  any  goat,  and  I  was  just  about  to  tell 


him  so  when  the  baby  started  yelling.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  artillery  fire.  General 
Buckner  could  have  heard  it,  way  back  at 
Tenth  Army.  There  just  wasn't  anything  I 
could  do  but  tell  them  they  could  go  ahead. 

"I'm  not  assigning  anybody  to  this  job, 
though,"  I  told  them.  "Whoever  goes  out 
there  goes  on  his  own  hook." 

The  next  thing  I  knew  almost  the  whole 
platoon  jumped  up  out  of  the  creek  and  went 
running  out  across  the  field  toward  the  goat. 
About  the  only  guys  left  in  the  ditch  were 
Sergeant  Blasingame  and  Greenberg  and  me. 
Greenberg  had  the  baby  so  he  couldn't  go. 
Well,  they  hadn't  any  more  than  got  up  to  the 
goat  than  it  gave  a  jump  backward.  And  that's 
when  the  artillery  fire  stopped.  And  there  was 
my  whole  platoon  out  in  that  field,  in  plain 
sight  of  all  the  Japs  when  they  came  up  out  of 
their  holes.  I  didn't  know  much,  but  I  did 
know  one  thing.  The  ditch  wasn't  going  to  be 
a  very  healthy  place  to  be  when  the  Japs 
started  shooting.  I  told  Greenberg  to  take  the 
baby  and  get  back  toward  the  road  and  I  told 
Sergeant  Blasingame  to  follow  me  into  the 
town  and  find  some  cover.  I  told  him  to  stay 
hidden  until  we  f'^Und  out  what  the  Japs  were 
going  to  do. 

There  wasn't  much  of  any  place  to  hide  in 
that  town,  but  there  was  one  tree  and  I  didn't 
think  the  Japs  would  be  looking  for  an  Amer- 
ican in  a  tree,  so  !  climbed  up  into  it.  I  didn't 
have  to  wait  very  long  to  find  out  what  was 
going  to  happen.  In  about  two  minutes  I  heard 
some  jabbering  and  there  came  four  Japs 
down  the  street.  They  were  carrying  a  machine 
gun  between  them.  Every  now  and  then  I  saw 
one  of  them  point  out  toward  the  field  where 
my  men  were.  The  funny  thing  about  it  was 
that  none  of  the  men  in  the  platoon  seemed  to 
realize  that  the  artillery  had  stopped  firing, 
they  were  so  busy  with  what  they  were  doing. 

The  Japs  ran  to  a  spot  about  twenty  yards 
away  from  me,  and  put  the  machine  gun 
down.  Two  of  them  started  squatting  down 
behind  it.  That's  when  I  just  dropped  down 
out  of  Ihe  tree  and  I  let  them  have  a  whole 
clip  from  my  M-l.  I  didn't  even  have  time  to 
take  aim.  1  just  fired  from  the  hip.  1  didn't  get 
all  of  them.  I  got  three.  The  other  one 
swung  around  and  brought  his  rifle  up  and 
got  off  a  shot  at  me.  It  creased  me  in  the 
shoulder.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  wound,  but  it 
burned,  and  it  bled.  I  was  trying  to  reload, 
and  while  I  was  doing  it  the  Jap  dove  for  the 
machine  gun  and  tried  to  turn  it  arouiKi. 
That  was  when  Sergeant  Blasingame  came  to 
life.  He  was  behind  a  wall,  someplace,  and 
he  emptied  a  clip  from  his  rifle  and  the  Jap 
keeled  over.  1  ran  over  and  grabbed  the  bolt 
out  of  the  machine  gun  and  dropped  a  grenade 
under  it  so  that  nobody  could  use  it  again, 
then  I  made  a  dive  for  the  wall  where  Ser- 
geant Blasingame  was. 

There  wasn't  much  use  trying  to  hide  the 
fact  that  we  were  in  town  after  that.  A  couple 
of  bullets  pinged  in  at  us  and  I  figured,  from 
the  volume  of  fire,  that  there  couldn't  be  more 
than  about  five  Jap  riflemen,  and  I  knew  that 
they  wouldn't  cause  us  much  trouble  because 
they  had  to  expose  themselves  to  shoot.  So  I 
told  Sergeant  Blasingame  we'd  better  find 
ourselves  a  big  wall  to  get  behind  and  wait  for 
them  to  give  themselves  away.  We  crawled 
along  on  our  bellies  until  we  found  the  wall 
of  a  house.  I  was  just  telling  Sergeant  Blasin- 
game what  to  do  next  when  I  heard  a  racket 
behind  me,  people  running  and  all  that.  I 
turned  around  and  here  came  my  whole  pla- 
toon. Mogoluski  was  in  the  lead  and  he  was 
thundering  along  on  his  big,  flat  feet,  carrying 
the  goat  in  his  arms.  All  the  rest  of  them  were 
behind  him,  with  Greenberg  and  the  baby 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Both  the  goat  and  the 
baby  were  yelling  at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 
Everybody  came  sliding  in  behind  the  wall 
and  Mogoluski  plumped  the  goat  down  on 
the  ground. 

"There,"  Mogoluski  said  just  like  nothing 
had  happened,  "we're  in  business." 

"You're  just  lucky,"  I  told  him.  and  pointed 
at  the  machine  gun. 

"Who  did  that?"  he  asked. 

"I  did  it,"  I  told  him.  "They  were  going  to 
shoot  you  while  you  were  out  there  chasing 
that  goat." 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  158 
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He  looked  at  me,  then  at  the  gun.  "You 
don't  look  like  any  hero  to  me,"  he  said.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  the  other  guys,  then 
rubbed  his  hands.  "Well,"  he  said,  "let's  get 
going  here.  We  got  to  get  this  baby  fed." 

"Never  mind  the  baby."  I  told  him.  "The 
baby  can  wait.  Wc  got  work  to  do." 

"But  you  wanted  to  keep  it  from  crying  so 
they  wouldn't  discover  we  were  here." 

"Everybody  knows  we're  here,"  I  told 
him.  "I'm  surprised  the  mailman  hasn't  been 
around  yet." 

I  squatted  down  with  Sergeant  Blasingame 
and  I  gave  him  six  men,  including  Glowski, 


with  the  flame  thrower,  and  told  him  to  circle 
around  the  back  edge  of  the  town  and  go 
after  the  mortars.  I  was  going  to  take  the  rest, 
including  Lopez  with  the  BAR,  and  go  after 
that  other  machine  gun  which  was  up  in  the 
front  part  of  the  village,  someplace.  I  just  got 
all  done  telling  everybody  what  to  do  when 
Mogoluski  stuck  his  oar  in. 

"Ain't  you  going  to  leave  anybody  with  the 
goat  and  the  baby?"  he  asked.  "After  all  the 
trouble  we  went  to  to  get  that  goat,  you  ought 
to  leave  Torres  and  Greenberg  here  to  take 
care  of  things." 

"Why  Torres?"  I  asked  him. 

He  looked  sheepish,  and  didn't  answer. 
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"Why  Torres?"  I  asked  aga&i. 
It  was  Jamieson  that  answered  me.  "Be- 
cause Torres  won't  do  any  good,  anyway." 
"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  I  asked. 
"His  rifle's  not  working,"  Jamieson  said. 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  we  took  the  spring  out  of  it.  It 
was  the  only  '03  in  the  platoon." 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  spring?"  I  asked. 

"We  had  to  have  a  safety  pin  for  the  baby's 
pants,"  Giovanni  told  me.  "I  figured  it 
wouldn't  hurt  any.  Torres  hasn't  shot  a  Jap 
yet  in  the  whole  war." 

"I  just  hope  I  never  see  another  baby  again 
as  long  as  I  live,"  I  told  them. 

"Well,"  Mogoluski  asked  me,  "can  Torres 
stay  here,  or  can't  he?" 

"No,"  I  told  him.  "He  can  still  throw 
grenades." 

"What  about  Greenberg?"  Mogoluski  asked. 
"He  can't  throw  any  grenades." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "Greenberg  can  stay." 

Well,  these  guys  set  Greenberg  down  with 
his  back  up  against  that  wall.  Then  they  put 
the  baby  across  his  lap,  and  he  grabbed  hold 
of  both  of  the  goat's  front  legs  with  one  hand, 
and  he  grabbed  hold  of  both  of  the  goat's 
hind  legs  with  the  other  hand.  After  that,  the 
rest  of  us  took  off. 

I  couldn't  keep  track  of  what  happened  to 
Sergeant  Blasingame's  squad.  There  was  so 
much  wreckage  strewn  around  that  they  were 
out  of  sight  in  a  few  minutes.  I  started  out  by 
moving  from  the  wall  to  a  bush,  then  to  an- 
other wall,  then  to  a  hole,  and  then  to  a  ditch. 
I  told  each  man  to  move  only  when  the  man 
ahead  of  him  vacated  the  last  spot,  or  when 
he  was  motioned  forward.  Usually  I  had 
Lope/,  the  BAR  man,  come  up  to  me  before 
I  moved  ahead  so  I  could  show  him  where  I 
was  going  next.  By  the  time  I  got  into  the 
ditch  I  had  moved  about  fifty  yards  from 
where  I  started.  It  was  while  I  was  waiting 
there,  for  Lopez  to  come  up,  that  all  hell 
broke  loose  behind  me.  First  I  heard  the  goat 
baaing.  Then  I  heard  the  baby  start  yelling. 
Last.  I  heard  Greenberg  yelling  for  help.  I 
ran  down  the  ditch  a  few  steps  where  I  could 
look  back  and  see.  Well,  the  front  part  of  the 
goat  had  gotten  away  from  Greenberg,  and 
the  goat  was  jumping  around,  trying  to  get  the 
back  part  loose.  Every  time,  after  the  goat 
jumped,  it  would  turn  around  and  butt  Green- 
berg, then  jump  again.  Greenberg  was  holding 
on  for  dear  life,  but  the  baby  was  beginning 
to  slide  off  his  lap  so  he  had  to  use  his  free 
hand  to  keep  her  from  slipping  any  farther. 
He  had  quite  a  job  on  his  hands. 

What  was  happening  to  Greenberg  wasn't 
half  as  bad  as  what  was  going  to  happen, 
though.  His  yells  could  be  heard  all  over  town, 
and  from  way  off  over  at  the  other  side  I 


heard  Mogoluski  answer  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  that  he  was  coming.  It  was  right  at 
that  point  that  Lopez  grabbed  my  sleeve. 
I  looked  to  see  four  Japs  carrying  the  other 
machine  gun  down  the  street  on  the  run.  They 
were  getting  all  set  to  put  it  down  where  it 
would  point  right  at  Greenberg.  Not  only  was 
Greenberg  going  to  get  shot,  but  so  was  J 
Mogoluski,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  thundering  I 
herd  that  was  pounding  away  toward  him.  I 
turned  around  and  grabbed  the  BAR  from 
Lopez  and  jumped  out  of  the  ditch  in  plain 
sight  and  let  go  a  burst.  I  didn't  get  them  all. 
The  gunner  managed  to  swing  the  gun  around 
and  like  before  I  got  creased  in  the  shoulder, 
the  other  one.  Lopez  grabbed  my  rifle  and  got 
the  gunner  before  I  got  hurt  any  worse. 

Well  ,  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  I  got  the 
two  machine  guns  and  Glowski  got  the  mor- 
tars when  the  crews  came  out  to  take  a  shot 
at  Mogoluski  and  the  rest  of  the  men.  He 
gave  one  blast  of  his  flame  thrower.  What  Japs 
he  didn't  get  were  done  away  with  when  the 
flame  thrower  touched  off  the  ammo  dump.  , 
It  blew  Glowski  up  in  the  air,  but  it  didn't  hurt 
him  any. 

I  felt  pretty  weak  by  the  time  all  this  was 
over,  so  I  sat  down  at  the  wall  and  gave 
Sergeant  Blasingame  the  job  of  cleaning  up 
what  snipers  were  left  in  town.  Afterwhile, 
Captain  Jonas  and  Fox  Company  came  into 
town  and  the  captain  came  over  and  told  me 
I  could  take  the  platoon  and  go  back  to 
George  Company.  It  was  just  after  the  cap- 
tain got  done  talking  to  me  that  Greenberg 
went  walking  by.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  me. 

"Hey,  Hoppy,"  he  told  me,  "you're 
wounded." 

"Well,"  I  told  him,  "you're  the  aid  man. 
Do  something  about  it." 

"I  can  put  some  sulfa  powder  on  it,"  he 
told  me,  "but  I  can't  put  any  bandages  on." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"Because  we  used  all  the  bandages." 

"Somebody  else  get  wounded?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  told  me.  "We  used  the  bandages 
to  strain  the  milk  for  the  baby." 

We  went  back  to  George  Company  by  way 
of  the  battalion  aid  station.  A  doctor  came 
out  of  the  tent  and  Jamieson  handed  the  baby 
over  to  him.  The  doctor  asked  where  we  got 
it,  so  we  told  him.  We  also  told  him  how  long 
we  had  it.  He  asked  what  we  fed  it. 

"Morphine  and  milk,"  Mogoluski  told  him. 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  baby  again  and 
listened  to  her  heart  and  stuff,  then  he  shook 
his  head. 

"God  sure  takes  care  of  them,  I  guess,"  he 
said. 

God  and  George  Company,  if  you  ask  me. 

END 
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"Falling  in  love,"  unlike  loving,  does  not 
know  disappointment  or  defeat.  "Being  in 
love"  is  not  love  lived  out.  Nothing  is  yet  put 
to  trial.  Women  "in  love"  are  summer  sol- 
diers. Where  will  they  be  when  the  snow 
flies?  Every  man  is  a  hero  far  from  the 
bayonet ;  every  woman  a  heroine  of  love  until 
she  starts  practicing  that  arduous  craft. 

Purified,  because  falling  in  love  burns  away 
conflicting  emotions;  untarnished  with  jeal- 
ousy or  animosity  because  unexposed  to  the 
air  of  life;  asking  nothing  except  "Let  me 
love  you";  content  with  ourselves  because  we 
desire  another's  welfare  before  our  own— who 
would  not  be  forever  "in  love"?  It  is  a  state 
some  are  reluctant  to  leave,  willing  to  woo 
and  eager  to  prolong. 

But  a  desire  to  be  "in  love"  forever  is  the 
first  step  on  that  downward  path  where  finally 
to  feel  anything  and  by  any  means  is  a  boon. 
"Falling  in  love"  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is 
the  vision  which  enables  us  to  embark  upon 
and,  if  we  are  strong  enough,  to  endure  the 
ordeal  of  loving. 

When  the  state  of  falling  in  love  or  being  in 
love  is  sought  for  itself,  or  prolonged  for 
itself,  or  valued  for  itself,  there  is  an  autoerot- 
icism  of  the  emotions  more  arid  and  damag- 
ing lhan  any  physical  autoeroticism,  Body  and 
emotions  are  surely  mixed  up,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  love.  What  happens  to  one  happens 
to  the  other.  Damage  the  emotions  and  the 
entire  structure,  body  and  soul,  suffers. 

Falling  in  love,  like  love  itself,  comes  by 
grace.  One  may  be  ready  for  it,  may  feel  one's 
whole  life  is  a  readying  for  it.  But,  courted  as 
an  end,  it  makes  one  an  addict  disastrously 
able  to  manufacture  his  own  drugs,  with 
neither  law  nor  economics  to  stand  between 
him  and  his  own  destruction.  Nothing  can 
save  him  except  his  own  determination  to  live 
his  life  instead  of  dream  it.  Why  should  one 
live  one's  life  instead  of  dream  it?  For  the 
reason  that  one  cannot  dream  a  life.  One  can 
dream  only  a  dream.  A  life  must  be  lived.  A 
dream  of  love  remains  a  dream.  A  life  of  love 
is  a  life.  Love  is  a  lived  dream.  And  such 
living,  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
failed  in  it  and  those  who  have  succeeded, 
constitutes  the  only  completely  satisfying  ex- 
istence in  this  world. 

"Falling  in  love,"  which  begins  by  gazing, 
proceeds  by  touching.  And  touch  is  difficult 
to  speak  of.  A  man  paints,  and  in  doing  so 
pictures  for  us  what  he  sees.  A  man  com- 
poses, and  when  his  composition  is  played, 
we  know  what  he  heard;  he  distills  a  perfume 
and  the  scent  he  first  experienced  we  experi- 
ence later;  he  cooks,  and  his  dish  is  an  expres- 
sion by  which  our  taste  buds  gauge  his.  But 
we  are  forever  in  the  dark  about  what  touch 
means  to  another.  No  man  can  say,  "This  is 
what  I  feel,"  as  he  is  able  to  say,  "This  is 
what  I  see.  This  is  what  I  hear."  With  touch, 
one  enters  a  private  and  ambiguous  world. 
Private,  in  that  this  sense  can  make  no  tangible 
report  of  what  it  experiences;  ambiguous, 
because  this  least  sharable  sense  is  the  result 
of  love's  most  intimate  sharing.  In  touch, 
there  is  embodied  a  profound  mystery,  wis- 
dom perhaps  beyond  our  understanding,  an 
allegory  of  all  our  living.  The  lover  is  alone, 
an  artist  whose  picture  no  one  sees,  whose 
melody  no  one  hears  except  as  the  loved  one 
by  the  simultaneity  of  her  feeling  reflects  and 
echoes  him.  Each  enters  into  the  emotions  of 
the  other  by  making  his  own  body  the  instru- 
ment which  duplicates  (in  its  own  way)  the 
experiences  of  the  other.  This  is  sympathy 
practiced  absolutely.  This  is  "Where  you  go,  I 
go  also"  lived  out. 

This  journey  of  touch  begins  for  the  young 
girl  most  tentatively  and  delicately.  When  she 
first  leans  with  her  whole  being  toward  a  boy, 
his  unpremeditated  finger  lightly  brushing  her 
wrist,  she,  never  before  touched  for  touch's 
sake,  encircles  it  with  fire  and  flowers,  and 
awakes  in  the  night  to  kiss  the  flesh  he 
touched,  and  wonder. 

Does  a  woman  live  more  acutely  and  com- 
pletely in  her  body  than  a  man  does  in  his? 
Is  she  less  divided  than  he?  Less  alienated 
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from  her  body?  Is  touch  more  deeply  ex- 
perienced by  her? 

I  do  not  know.  One  scarcely  speaks  in  these 
matters  for  other  women,  and  certainly  not 
for  men;  though  men  have  not  hesitated  to 
tell  women  what  women  feel,  or  ought  to 
feel.  The  idea  of  comparing  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  her  feelings  with  anyone's,  man's 
or  archangel's,  never  occurred  to  any  truly 
responsive  woman.  Embraced,  a  woman  no 
more  stops  to  ask  herself  "Do  I  feel  what  he 
feels?"  than,  listening  to  music,  she  plagues 
herself  with,  "Do  I  hear  what  he  hears?"  Or 
eating  a  steak,  "Do  I  taste  what  he  tastes?" 
She  hears,  she  tastes.  She  also  feels.  Her  feel- 


ings are  ardent  or  delicate  according  to  her 
temperament;  and  what  she  feels  contents  her 
because  it  is  like  herself,  not  imitative  nor 
truly  comparable. 

For  the  woman,  and  particularly  the  young 
woman,  there  lies  a  dangerous  power  in  what 
happens  to  her  body.  She  is  committed  by  its 
commitments,  whatever  her  intentions  may 
be.  She  may  kiss  lightly,  through  resolution, 
but  it  is  not  in  her  nature  to  do  so.  Men,  if  we 
are  to  believe  what  they  say,  frequently  re- 
member for  a  lifetime  the  headmaster's  wife 
whom  they  worshiped  from  afar.  What  a  man 
imagines  is  apparently  more  important  to 
him  than  what  his  flesh  experiences.  The  life 


of  a  man  is  shaped  by  the  girl  he  imagines;  the 
girl  he  embraces  he  forgets.  Women  are  more 
earthy.  Their  lives  are  shaped  by  what  their 
flesh  experiences. 

Because  of  this  life  in  the  flesh,  woman  has 
not  man's  freedom  to  experiment.  It  is  not 
touch  and  go  with  her,  but  touch  and  stay. 
She  must  for  this  reason  exercise  care  to  touch 
only  the  one  she  desires  to  touch.  Touch  fol- 
lows sight,  and  she  must  be  sure  that  eyes 
were  delighted.  She  cannot,  even  in  small 
matters,  prostitute  touch:  kiss  tall,  when  only 
short  is  appealing;  embrace  dark,  when  only 
blond  delights.  This  divides  body  and  soul;  it 
causes  a  wound  that  may  continue  to  bleed  a 


lifetime.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  real  predicament 
for  many  women:  the  power  of  the  first  to 
form  ties,  while  at  the  same  time  teaching  the 
irksomeness  of  the  bond. 

Love  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  young 
girl  who  is  often  in  love.  But  she  has  had 
already  a  chance  to  practice  the  means  of 
demonstrating  love.  Most  women  are  by  na- 
ture more  or  less  domestic.  They  may  not  care 
equally  for  all  the  pleasures  of  housekeeping. 
Cooking  is  a  real  chore  for  some;  others  hate 
dusting;  washday  fills  some  women  with  de- 
spair. But  there  are  few  women  who  do  not  take 
deep  pleasure  in  making  rooms  into  a  home. 
A  woman  scrubs  floors,  picks  flowers,  hangs 
curtains  with  love.  She  fills  the  house  with  the 
scent  of  a  spongecake  baking,  of  blackberries 
stewing,  of  sunned  clothes  being  ironed.  She 
puts  the  clock  where  the  pendulum  catches 
the  light,  figures  a  way  to  use  the  leftover 
tomatoes;  she  opens  the  windows  as  the  day 
cools  and  evening  breezes  begin  to  lift  the 
phlox.  She  enjoys  pink  plates  on  a  blue  table- 
cloth, and  is  pleased  to  find  time  to  polish  the 
silver.  These  things  she  does  with  love.  The 
good  fortune  of  a  woman's  life  is  this:  that 
what  she  does  naturally,  with  love,  she  can  do 
also  for  love.  She  can  do  these  things  for  the 
man  she  loves,  as  she  practiced,  as  a  girl, 
these  expressions  of  love  for  her  mother  and 
father,  her  sisters  and  brothers.  Though  it  is 
true  that  pink  plates  and  blue  tablecloth  may 
never  appear  to  a  man  as  love's  supreme 
expression  (and  indeed  he  may  never  even 
notice  them),  yet  he  is  aware  of  a  climate  of 
love  in  his  home. 

Marriage,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  an 
arrangement  for  the  expression  of  love  in 
time;  and  the  woman  especially  needs  time. 
She  especially  needs  marriage.  When  she  mar- 
ries it  is  quite  likely  that  she  will  only  be  "in 
love."  The  man  is  more  likely  than  she  to 
love,  or  to  be  prepared  to  do  so.  He  has  far 
more  to  lose  in  marriage  than  she.  He  can  live 
outside  marriage  as  she  cannot;  he  has  not 
her  need  to  express  love  against  a  domestic 
background;  he  has  had  to  make  renuncia- 
tions and  face  hardships  for  the  sake  of  mar- 
riage; he  has  fewer  illusions  than  she  about 
physical  union;  he  does  not  believe  that  mar- 
riage is  a  means  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
feverish  tremors  of  courtship.  Still,  it  is  no 
tragedy  that  he  has  married  a  girl  who, 
though  "in  love"  with  him,  does  not  yet  love 
him — unless  she  is  a  woman  capable  only  of 
being  "in  love,"  or  is  one  who  did  not  follow 
her  senses  in  marrying. 

All  love  is  a  meeting.  It  is  sorrowful  for  a 
woman  if  she  is  not  met  in  all  the  potential- 
ities of  her  nature,  for  she  needs  to  be  en- 
compassed by  her  lover.  Still,  if  faced  by  that 
bitter  predicament,  a  woman  had  better  go 
against  her  judgment  than  against  her  senses. 
A  woman  judges  by  her  senses.  There  is  no 
use  telling  her  that  something  is  right  which 
she  does  not  feel  to  be  right.  Especially  a  man. 
Sometimes  she  believes  that  if  she  tells  herself 
this  lie,  the  curse  will  be  taken  off  it.  Poor 
fool!  The  curse  is  doubled.  Women  are  an 
all-or-nothing  breed.  The  ragpicker  she  feels 
to  be  right  is  right;  the  pasha  she  feels  to  be 
wrong  is  wrong.  She  may  suffer  with  either. 
But  the  suffering  she  has  with  the  ragpicker 
will  be  her  own,  vital  and  unique.  She  loves 
him.  The  suffering  she  has  with  the  pasha,  a 
man  she  does  not  love,  is  common  and  avail- 
able anywhere;  by  electing  him  she  will  lose 
herself,  and  probably,  if  the  pasha  has  any 
sense,  she  will  lose  him  too. 

Love  is  more  than  the  coming  together  of 
two  bodies,  but  without  this  earthy  soil  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  growth,  let  alone  blossom- 
ing. "I  dearly  love  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
touch  him."  This  is  a  denial  of  love,  for  love 
loves  to  touch.  When  a  man  possesses  the 
body  of  the  woman  who  truly  loves  him,  he 
creates  in  her  a  state  so  luminous  and  lucid, 
so  compassionate  and  loving  as  she  is  con- 
vinced no  one  has  ever  before  experienced. 
Particularly  not  the  man  who,  by  his  own 
admission,  lives  in  the  act  rather  than  in  the 
subsequent  transfiguration. 

"The  act  of  love,"  as  it  is  called — as  if  love 
were  expressed  by  one  act— is  filled  with  irony 
for  women.  It  is  filled  with  fable  for  all.  The 
well-brought-up  girl  used  not  to  know  much 
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Full-Mown  red  and  pink  roses  massed 
Willi  delphinium,  sweel  stock 
and  hahies' -breath  typify  summer. 
Beautiful  on  a  buffet  table  ! 


A  small  pitcher  of  pink  roses  says 
7  love  you"  when  the  famUy  comes 
to  the  break  last  table. 


HAROLD  rnwtRR 


'My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose. 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June." —Robert  Burns 

By  LOUELL.A  G.  SHOL  ER 


Flowers  have  a  romantic  language  all  their  own.  More 
than  any  other  dower,  the  rose  signifies  love,  grace 
and  beauty.  Did  you  know  that  if  you  were  presented 
with  a  bouquet  of  red  roses  by  your  husband  or  beau, 
the  darker  red  the  roses,  the  more  ardent  his  love?  Or  if 
the  roses  were  still  in  bud  they  would  carry  the  addi- 
tional message,  "You  are  young  and  beautiful!"  Yellow 
roses  indicate  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  sender. 
White  and  red  roses  together  suggest  unity,  and  full- 
blown white  roses  say,  "I  am  worthy  of  you."  And  a 
bouquet  of  wild  roses  says,  "I  will  love  you  forever." 


The  smaller,  short-stemmed  spray  roses  say 
"love"  in  a  lovely  way:  tucked  into 
a  pretty  crystal  box  on  the  coffee  table. 


JUNE,  1959 


Re Apv: . . ^ET. . .  Go  RcNic... 

from  super  market  to  picnic  spot 
where  everybody  fixes  his  own! 

LESS  WORK...  MORE  FUN  with  everybody  making  his 

own  favorite  sandwiches.  You  don't  need  to  plan  ahead.  When  the 
mood  strikes  just  stop  at  the  super  market  and  pick  up  the  picnic 
fixings.  Take  along  lots  of  hearty,  homey  breads,  meats,  raw 
vegetables,  and  cheeses— and  a  full  jar  or  two  of  French's  Mustard 
for  the  best  eating  under  the  sun.  French's  light  and  lively 
flavor  works  wonders  with  picnic  foods.  And  no  wonder — it's  the 
one  complete  seasoning,  made  with  rare  spices,  especially  grown 
mustard  seeds,  the  finest  vinegar!  That's  why  French's  Mustard 
goes  to  more  picnics  than  any  other  mustard. 

FECEiNCH'S  mustard... Light  and  lively  -flavor-  picnic  style ! 


It's  the  picnic 
season  and  French's 
Mustard  is  the 
all-in-one  seasoning 
that  makes  the 
most  of  most  all 
outdoor  foods 
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Built-in  Comfort 


D-'Scholls 
ARCH-LIFT 

Yoird  never  believe  a  sandal  could  feel 
so  ntxxl!  The  exclusive  buili-up  arch, 
molded  sole  ;ind  cupped  heel  support  and 
cradle  yoiw  every  step  .  .  .  make  walking 
a  real  pleasure  .  .  .  prevent  that  'letdown' 
feeling  of  ordinary  sandals.  Ideal  for 
home,  street  or  recreation.  Adjusl;ible 
straps.  Finest  quality  leather,  (iet  a  pair 
for  every  member  of  your  family. 


WOMEN'S:  Tin.  Rod.  White.  Black 

MEN'S  Tan.  Blown,  Black 


— pair 


CHILDREN'S:  Tan, 
Red,  While  $6.95 


Molded  Sole.  BUILT-UPlARCH. Cupped  Heel 

At  all  Dr.  Scholl  Foot  Comfort  Shops,  leading 
Shoe  &  Depi  Stores.  If  not  available  locally, 
write  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc  ,  Dept.  61J,  Chicago,  III. 


rr?:;  moth  insurance 


WITH 


tOR  U  A  DAY 


Cloifft  Pfoi«ciof 
refilled  each  3 
month*  With  I  lb. 
APEX  CryHali  or 
Nuggett  prolecrt  84 


NO  MOTH  HOltS   WHIN  TOU  USI  AMX 


HUM 

I  TRADE  MARK 


Jutt  Paint  on  rfngertips 
{it  drug  s/ore 


i 


GET  THE 
GENUINE 


1 


r 
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America's  Largest  Selling 
TOILET  TANK  BALL 

Noisy  running  toilets  can  waste  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  a  day.  Stop  this  annoying 
noise,  waste  and  expense.  The  efficient  pat- 
ented Water-Master  Tank  Boll  instantly  stops 
the  flow  of  water  ofter  each  flushing,  stops 
the  flow  everytime,  not  just  some  of  the  time. 

75e  AT  HARDWARE  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
Higher  in  Conado 
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about  it,  outside  her  textbooks.  The  realisti- 
cally-brought-up  girl  was  not  encouraged  to 
expect  much  of  it.  It  was  an  act  necessary  for 
reproduction,  and  as  such  to  be  respected.  If 
not  desirable,  it  was  at  least  endurable,  some- 
thing men  liked  and  women  suffered:  of  about 
the  duration  of  a  \  iolent  sneeze,  and  nothing 
an  affectionate  and  healthy  young  woman 
should  find  unbearable.  So.  because  she  was 
in  love  with  the  man  and  wanted  to  serve 
him,  she  would  '"give  herself  to  him." 

The  irony  for  the  woman  is  that  through 
this  death  of  her  own  will  and  consciousness 
there  is  realized  so  much  radiance,  a  radiance 
which  suffuses  mind  and  body. 

The  fable  for  all  is  in  the  exemplification, 
here  at  the  source  of  our  being,  of  the  some- 
times doubted  statement  that  he  who  loses 
his  life  shall  find  it.  The  paroxysms  of  love  are 
killing.  They  obliterate  consciousness,  con- 
sciousness even  of  the  loved  one.  But  the 
woman,  at  least,  dies  into  a  beatitude;  into 
the  eternity  of  an  afterward,  a  time  of  serene 
open  lovingness  toward  the  world  generally, 
but  particularly  toward  the  man.  This  after- 
ward is  not  a  matter  of  moments,  but  of  hours 
or  days,  w  hen  w  ith  serenity  of  soul  the  w  oman 
wishes  to  serve  and  please  her  benefactor.  If 
the  man  remains  entirely  outside  this  state,  if 
the  woman  opens  her  soul  with  her  body  (inly 
to  find  her  soul  denied,  she  is  widowed  indeed. 

This  feminine  radiance,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  being  who  has  clasped  her,  is  perhaps 
not  possible  for  the  man.  If  it  were,  vve  might 
have  a  different  world.  If  men  felt  this  com- 
pletion, they  might  be  content  to  sit  in  the 
sun,  to  smile,  to  caress,  to  remember.  What 
then  would  become  of  progress,  the  big  wars, 
the  intricate  machines,  the  generalizations? 
The  generaliziitions  for  which  they  will  kill 
and  are  killed?  A  man  completes  a  woman  in 
a  way — alas  for  him  and  for  her — in  which 
she  cannot  complete  him.  He  arises  from  her 
arms,  his  hunger  for  joint-stiKk  companies, 
turbo  jets,  and  plantations  on  the  moon  un- 
appeascd.  While  she  has  him,  her  sun.  What 
do  the  moon  and  outer  space  mean  to  her? 

icn  he  cannot  companion  her  in  the 
benevolence  of  her  afterward,  when  his  de- 
parture is  in  time  and  space  as  well  as  in 
spirit,  the  woman  knows  an  anguished  abor- 
tion. This  is  why  woman  needs  marriage  more 
than  man.  She  needs  time:  eternity  can't  be 
fathomed  in  half  hours.  She  has  been  prepared 
for  the  giving  of  a  benefice,  a  giving  only  to 
him.  He  has  made  every  activity  meaningless 
except  those  which  can  express  her  emotions 
toward  him.  Sexually  she  is  fulfilled;  she  now 
needs  to  give  in  return.  Whatever  is  needed: 
slave  or  save;  perspire  or  inspire:  sacrifice, 
produce,  delight,  commune.  The  grace  which 
he,  by  his  act,  has  stored  in  her  body  cries  for 
expression. 

The  woman  who  teases  and  does  not  then 
permit  a  man  physical  expression  of  the  desire 
she  has  aroused  is  not  well  thought  of.  What 
of  the  man  who  calls  into  being  lucid  joys 
which  he  does  not  share?  To  tease  the  flesh  is 
child's  play.  Mephistopheles  thought  spiritual 
teasing  a  trade  hellish  enough  for  the  master 
of  hell  himself  to  ply. 

It  is  better,  if  one  must  make  the  hard 
choice,  to  love  than  to  be  loved.  Without  love 
in  one's  own  heart,  the  love  of  another  is  a 
burden.  But  for  the  woman  there  is  one  excep- 
tion to  this  hypothesis  of  "love  or  be  loved." 
In  the  act  of  love,  if  she  cannot  have  both, 
she  had  better  be  loved  than  love.  Without 
love  or  desire,  she  can  still  come  to  the  man 
with  compassion  and  kindness.  Her  act  may 
be  more  maternal  than  wifely,  but  she  does 
not  go  against  her  nature  in  it.  The  man  who 
loves  a  woman  can  accept  her  when  she 
comes  to  him  dutifully,  without  deep  damage 
to  either  himself  or  the  loved  woman.  The 
physical  release  and  comfort  he  wants  is  given 
him ;  the  act.  if  rudimentary  and  incomplete,  is 
at  least  a  clean  and  unambiguous  transaction. 
But  the  woman,  herself  loving  and  desirous, 
cannot  be  taken  by  a  man  who  does  not  love 
her.  The  woman  who  loves  a  man  wants  more 
than  physical  release.  She  wants  to  exist  with 
him  in  the  hours  or  the  days  of  her  afterward 
in  the  fullness  of  their  shared  humanity.  If  he 
does  not  love  her,  he  cannot  possibly  meet 
her  there,  where  all  the  smiles  begin,  the 


delight  and  the  little  jokes;  the  eternity  which 
does  not  lie  in  these  small  things  but  which  is 
revealed  in  their  sharing. 

It  is  not  in  man's  nature  to  be  kind  in  the 
essence  of  his  sexuality.  Ideally,  there  should 
be  no  kindness  in  the  role  of  either  the  man 
or  the  woman:  self-seeking,  in  one  of  the 
paradoxes  with  which  love  abounds,  they  find 
each  other.  Dying  to  each  other,  they  come 
into  fuller  shared  life.  But  a  woman's  body  is 
made  to  be  used  as  a  man's  is  not:  to  contain, 
cradle,  nurture.  She  prostitutes  herself  with 
damage;  but  if  she  prostitutes  the  man,  she 
damages  herself  still  more. 

The  woman  who  loves  a  man  who  does  not 
love  her  must  keep  her  hands  off  him.  (If  he 
loves  her,  she  may  do  what  she  likes.)  Man 
is  capable  of  a  response  which  does  not  truly 
involve  her.  to  which  she  is  accessory  only  in 
an  impersonal  way.  She,  loving  and  respond- 
ing, will  find  such  an  act  beyond  her  nature 
to  support. 

"Falling  in  love,"  "being  in  love"  are  some- 
times paths  to  love;  "making  love"  is  some- 
times an  expression  of  love.  But  not  always. 
It  is  possible  for  a  woman  who  has  often  been 
in  love  and  often  made  love  to  reach  the  end 
of  her  life  without  ever  having  truly  loved. 
The  wonder,  rapture  and  illumination  of  being 
in  love  do  not  often  carry  over  in  their  full 
force  to  love  lived  out.  Other  adjectives  may 
better  describe  later  love:  but  these  earlier 
adjectives  will  not  be  repudiated.  The  old 
woman,  once  lissome  and  ardent  and  ignorant, 
is  now  steadfast  and  wise  and  foursquare.  But 
she  is  that  vanished  girl,  too,  though  her 
aspect  has  changed.  So,  too,  with  love.  Love, 
which  begins  with  one's  feelings  about  a  man, 
becomes,  if  it  is  truly  love,  a  life  act. 

Camus,  writing  of  Don  Juan,  s;iys  that  Don 
Juan  believed  there  were  "those  who  are  made 
for  living  and  those  who  are  made  for  loving." 
Camus,  who  writes  often  of  the  absurdity  of 
life,  no  doubt  knows  that  woman  is  that 
absurd  creature  who  believes  she  was  made 
for  both  living  and  loving,  can  reconcile  both; 
and  in  fact  does  not  feel  that  she  has  lived 
unless  she  has  also  loved.  Her  life  may  have 
been  filled  with  hardships,  with  sorrow,  with 
tragedies.  But  so  long  as  she  has  loved  and 
has  been  able  to  live  out  at  least  some  of  that 
love,  she  will  not  call  it  a  failure.  And  what- 
ever the  achievements  of  her  life,  she  will  not, 
without  love,  call  it  a  success. 

What  docs  "love  lived  out"  mean? 

It  means  different  things  for  different  men 
and  women.  Love  is  that  realm,  above  all 
others,  in  which  one  lives  as  no  man's  copy. 


Love  is  always  pictured  as  naked.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  how  man  in  ages  past  has  pic- 
tured love :  when  he  pictured  love  as  a  woman, 
she  was  the  full-breasted  crescent-thighed 
Aphrodite:  when  love  was  masculine,  he  was 
the  boy  Cupid.  Woman  herself  would  picture 
masculine  love  as  Jove  with  his  lightning; 
Apollo  with  his  horses  of  the  sun.  Even  Hell, 
with  the  devilish  but  full-grown  Pluto,  is 
preferable  to  life  with  this  rosy  little  boy, 
capable  of  inflicting  flesh  wounds  only.  Woman 
wants  a  deep  wound,  a  heart  wound.  Love  is 
something  she  is  willing  to  die  for;  it  must  be, 
if  it  is  something  she  is  willing  to  live  for. 

In  any  case,  whether  depicted  as  Aphrodite 
or  Cupid,  love  is  naked.  Love  sees  through 
disguises,  doffs  the  apparel  of  the  merely 
current:  so  there  is  no  use  pretending.  It  is 
sweet  to  come  home  to  love  and  be  oneself. 
Wherever  a  woman  tries  to  impose  upon  a 
man.  in  the  name  of  love,  some  self  other  than 
his  own,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  love  is 
self-love. 

Love,  then,  is  lived  out  in  as  many  ways  as 
there  are  lovers.  The  stewed  blackberries  and 
starched  white  curtains  which  grace  one  wom- 
an's world  of  love  may  be  the  disfiguration  of 
the  world  in  which  another  woman  lives,  lov- 
ing as  truly  and  ardently.  And  if  the  world  in 
which  the  woman's  love  is  expressed  differs  so, 
the  man  she  loves  must  always  be  a  particular 
man,  not  the  collar-ad  man  of  past  years,  nor 
the  cigarette-ad  man  of  current  times.  Man, 
because  he  lives  more  in  his  imagination  than 
woman,  can  love  Woman  with  a  capital  W 
and  not  notice  that  he  does  not  have  any 
woman  in  particular.  Woman  loves  a  par- 
ticular John.  Jack  or  Johnnie.  He  represents 
nothing  but  himself  to  her;  he  is  not  an  ex- 
pression of  infinity,  although  she  may  feel  that 
in  loving  him  she  is  nearer  God  than  else- 
where. Man  has  often  believed  that  the  oppo- 
site was  true:  that  woman  separated  him 
from  God. 

Man  lives  in  what  he  thinks  more  than 
does  woman.  When  what  he  feels  does  not 
square  with  what  he  thinks,  it  is  not  his 
thought  he  questions.  Not  only  does  he  live 
in  his  ideas  more  than  woman,  but  he  desires 
to  do  so  and  judges  himself  by  his  success  or 
failure  in  doing  so.  And  woman  is  no  idea. 
The  man  with  a  woman-centered  life  disap- 
points himself;  devoted  to  her,  he  feels  him- 
self div  orced  from  his  true  mission  of  cerebra- 
tion. Woman  has  no  mission  whatsoever  ex- 
cept to  be  and  to  express  her  being  in  loving  a 
particular  man. 
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"I'm  glad  you  enjoyed  It.  I  spent  the  whole  day  counting." 


JUNE,  1959 
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BEATS... WHIPS... MIXES  DRINKS! 

It's  the  new  General  Electric  Portable  Mixer 


O  Lightweight,  yet  powerful— Enough  power 
to  mix  the  heaviest  cake  batter,  yet  the  General 
Electric  Portable  Mixer  weighs  less  than  3 pounds! 

It's  so  convenient  to  use!  Take  it  with  you — to 
the  food,  whether  at  table,  range  or  counter. 
After  use.  set  it  on  its  heel  like  an  iron. 

^  Dreamy  desserts,  feather-light  frostings,  a 
mountain  of  whipped  cream  can  be  made  with 


ease.  Three  speeds.  Just  consult  the  handy  mixing 
chart  for  the  setting  you  need. 

So  easy  to  clean  and  store,  too!  Pushbutton 
ejector  releases  beaters  for  washing— at  a  touch. 
Cord  removes  for  separate  storing.  Mixer  hangs 
on  your  wall — within  easy  reach! 

0  NEW  drink-mixing  beater!— A  General 
Electric  exclusive!  This  special  third  heater  whips 


up  nutritious  malteds,  frozen  juices,  fancy  party 
drinks  by  the  pitcher-full  or  glass — in  a  jiffy! 

See  it  at  your  dealer's  soon !  In  Turquoise,  Pink, 
Yellow  and  White.  General  Electric  Company, 
Portable  Appliance  Dept.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn, 

T^vgreiS  Is  Our  Most  Irryportant  T^dvcf 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


There's  always  a  PLUS  in  General  Electric! 


New!  Cooks  a  king-sized  meal! 
PLUS  .  .  .  completely  immersible 

General  Electric  Automatic  Skillet  in  new  12-inch 
size.  Accurate  temperature  control  maintains  the  just- 
right  heat  for  each  food— without  constant  watching. 
Fries,  bakes  and  stews  to  flavorful  perfection. 


It's  an  automatic  toaster! 
PLUS  ...  a  toasting  "oven"  below 

General  Electric  Toast-R-0\en*  toasts  2  slices  to 
your  favorite  shade  on  top— keeps  6  slices  of  toast 
warm  below.  Or  use  it  to  heat  rolls,  pastry,  muffins. 
Makes  delicious  melted  cheese  sandwiches! 

♦  Trademark  of  General  Electric  Company 


Brews  delicious  coffee  every  cup! 
PLUS  .  .  .  now  in  stainless  steel 

General  Electric  Automatic  Coffee  Maker  brews  2 
to 9  cups  perfectly.  Just  set  control;  signal  light  glows; 
then  it"s  ready!  Easy-to-clean  stainless  steel  protects 
flavor.  Relieats  wirlioiit  rcperking ! 
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lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Personally 
Yours... 

Enema  Bag- 
Bathroom  Accessory 

HOLDER 


THE  END 

TO  INCONVENIENCE 

Do(w  away  with  nailH.  pinH,  coal 
hariKerH,  etc.  Safely,  simply  pro- 
vides the  perfect  method  of  hanK- 
Inic  and  holdinK  an  enema  bat;  and 
other  bathroom  acceoRories. 

Until  the  TiPw  Chainlette,  the  most 
elaborate  home  had  no  provision 
for  BolvinK  this  common  dilemma. 

Hongi  Anywhtrt  •  Adjutlabli  Ltfiglh 
Idfol  for  Troval  •  Practicol 
StainltK  Jt»l  •  Wtighi  Approi.  1  oi. 

Kits  every  make  of  enema  baK  and 
similar  bathroom  acccHHoricH. 

24  inches  lonK— only  SI. 35 
•Pat.  Pendlnir 


Send  coupon  today  — 


CHAINLETTE,  P.O.         22327.  Ifouiton  27,  TeMi 

KncloHod  In  I          IMfiifip  Hcnd  (    )  Chalnlettc(ii) 

■(  %\.lt^t  I'lrh.  pout  palil.  My  money  will  ho  rc- 
rutidi'il  withmit  iiuc'iilli>n  ir  I  im  not  complotoly 
■  atlark'd. 


Namg  

Addrcai.. 
City  


..8t«t«.. 


COHN  and  \\  J*"*  35c 

collua  removal  60c 
gunrnntecd  or 
inoney  bnck.  Fniit,  cimy, 
economical.  Get  Motco  today 
and  eaae  thoae  corriM  away!  At 
drug  stores  everywhere.  Regular 
jnr,  35c,  large  economy  jar*  60c. 
The  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


20  Second  Way  To  A 

SWEETER  BREATH 
CLEANER  MOUTH 

It's  really  true  . . .  now  you  can  have  a 
clean,  refreshed  mouth  and  throat — 
a  sweeter  breath  —  in  just  20  seconds 
with  Astring-o-sol  Mouth  Wash.  Yes, 
even  after  heavy  smoking  or  indulging 
in  foods  or  beverages  with  lingering 
odors. 

Developed  by  a  practicing  dentist, 
Astring-o-sol  is  far  superior  to  any 
toothpaste  in  sweetening  breath.  For 
Astring-o-sol  also  helps  remove  odor- 
carrying  mucous  from  mouth  and 
throat.  So  get  Astring-o-sol,  the  concen- 
trated mouth  wash,  at  any  drug  or 
toiletry  counter. 

FREE!  For  free  sample,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postcard  and 
mail  to:  Astring-o-sol,  944  Prospect 
Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Astrinq-o-sol. 

MOUTH  ij  WASH 
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Not  many  experience,  let  alone  live  out, 
real  love.  Occasional  glimpses  are  perhaps 
caught  of  that  realm  where  one's  whole  desire 
is  to  uphold  and  comfort  a  man  in  his  every 
effort  to  be.  To  be  what?  That  is  not  for  us 
to  decide.  But  to  be.  To  respond  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  out  of  the  center  of  his  being 
as  best  he  can.  When  a  woman  desires  this 
for  a  man,  she  loves  him.  When  she  unites 
with  him  in  a  day-by-day  effort  to  realize  this, 
she  is  living  out  her  love.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  selfless  love,  for  love  which  desires  a  true 
self  must  give  a  true  self.  "Love,"  says  Martin 
Buber,  "is  not  the  enjoyment  of  a  wonderful 
emotion,  nor  even  the  ecstasy  of  a  Tristan  and 
Isolde  but  the  responsibility  of  an  I  for  a 
Thou."  It  takes  a  real  "I"  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  itself — let  alone  another,  a 
"Thou." 

"Assume"  is  the  wrong  word.  Love  does 
not  assume  responsibility;  it  is  responsible, 
cannot  be  otherwise.  When  one  is  conscious 
of  assuming  responsibility,  one  acts  dutifully 
or  conscientiously.  "Responsibility"  is  in  any 
case  a  hard  word.  We  all  want  the  emotion, 
the  ecstasy  of  love — but  Gi)d  spare  us  the 
responsibility.  Until  responsibility  is  a  natural 
part  of  what  wc  feel  for  another,  [icrhaps  we 
should  find  some  other  word  for  the  ecstasies, 
felicities  and  downright  conveniences  we  ex- 
perience in  our  relationships  with  men. 

Love  is  more  than  the  sharing  of  bed  and 
board,  no  mailer  with  what  rituals  the  sharing 
has  been  blessed;  nor  without  which  the  shar- 
ing has  been  damned.  Love  is  not  measured 
by  duration,  nor  by  intensity  cither.  Wc  judge 
intensity  by  its  effect  on  the  human  being,  and 
when  we  call  strong  the  love  which  impels  the 
lovers  to  leap  into  the  crater,  we  should  per- 
haps have  called  the  lovers  weak.  But  though 
devices,  praise  Cjod,  are  lacking  for  the  meas- 
urement of  love,  the  report  of  lovers  is  that 
growth  is  possible,  that  the  early  transports 
were  no  more  than  Ihe  lirst  shiscrings  of  wind 
in  the  fronds  before  Ihe  deep-voiced  leveling 
winds  arrived.  Why  should  it  not  be  so?  We 
develop  elsewhere.  A  taste  for  The  Sunbonnet 


Babies  is  replaced  by  an  inclination  toward 
Chekhov;  a  concept  of  God  as  Rainmaker, 
who  can  give  us  fair  weather  for  the  picnic,  is 
replaced  by  another  concept  of  responsibility 
in  the  sky.  What  a  woman  feels  about  love  dif- 
fers with  her  age ;  and  what  she  feels  in  the  mid- 
dle years  is  a  mingling  of  history,  today's  news 
and  prophecy  of  tomorrow.  Whether  or  not 
a  woman  feels  that  love  has  brought  her  more 
pain  than  happiness,  few  women  will  be  able 


AUTUMN  DUET 

By  IRVING  PETITE 

When  all  nipht  from  the  tree 

the  emerald  toad. 
Fill  I- throated  with  his  slim 

Septetiilx-r  load 
Of  loiif^iiic,  sane  •  •  •  then  night 

long  I  was  hiirning 
Vtith  eehoing,  silent  son§;  for 

yinir  retiirninK 
in  winter,  to  this  house  against 

the  hill. 
If  trust  ean  call  >oii  haek,  I 

know  mine  w  ill. 


to  find  any  other  happiness  to  have  equaled 
that  of  love. 

Much  is  now  written  about  love.  In  a  time 
of  hatreds  and  violence,  of  cruelties  which 
rack  the  mind  to  contemplate,  what  once  was 
seen  as  a  grace  is  now  regarded  as  a  remedy, 
a  remedy  for  which  there  is  a  desperate  and 
immediate  need.  Love  is  preached  as  therapy. 
"Love  or  perish,"  they  say,  and  very  truly. 
Woman,  unloving,  always  feels  emotionally 


perished,  whatever  the  state  of  the  world 
about  her.  But  "Love,  because  it  is  good  for 
you"  is  a  cold  ethical  call:  all  true-natured 
women  want  to  love  because  they  cannot  help 
themselves,  because  it  is  good  for  someone 
else.  Love  which  seeks  its  own  practical  good 
is  as  contradictory  as  the  Christian  who  loves 
his  brother  with  his  eye  on  heaven  instead  of 
on  his  brother.  There  is  a  duty  of  loving-kind- 
ness toward  all;  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  complete  turning  of  a  woman  toward 
a  man. 

When  that  turning  is  met  by  the  like  turning 
of  a  man  toward  her,  the  meeting  escapyes 
arithmetic.  It  enters  the  mysteries,  mysteries 
not  only  physical  but  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 
The  union  goes  beyond  the  sum  of  the  two. 
They  build,  without  tr>  ing,  meanings  of  which 
neither  alone  is  capable.  Each  is  needed  in 
the  creation  of  an  edifice  which  amazes  both. 
Word  fits  word;  the  insight  of  one  functions 
as  key  to  open  the  insight  of  the  other;  both 
face  outward  to  a  landscape  neither  ever  saw 
so  lighted  and  so  hospitable  alone;  together 
they  make  the  world  their  home. 

The  Eden  lost  to  Adam  and  Eve  is  found 
again  in  love.  The  world  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  being  loveless;  if  it  is  so,  it  is  because  it 
is  filled  with  unloving  fjeople.  It  is  odd  to  con- 
sider this  fact:  nothing,  unless  we  wish  to  part 
from  it,  can  separate  us  from  our  love.  "He 
killed  my  love."  Nothing  can  kill  a  deathless 
love.  If  love  dies,  it  always  commits  suicide. 
Love  is  never  the  measure  of  the  person  loved, 
but  of  the  person  loving. 

It  is,  woman  feels,  her  measure.  I  do  not 
know  what,  to  a  man's  mind,  constitutes 
manliness.  To  be  womanly  is  to  be  loving.  To 
be  happy  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
express  that  love.  To  be  blessed  is  to  have 
that  love  returned.  Love  is  not  what  you 
think.  It  does  what  mind  cannot  do,  it  goes 
where  mind  cannot  follow.  Its  nature  is  tran- 
scendental, and  when  we  love  we  at  once 
transcend  ourselves  and  are  most  ourselves. 
This  is  the  way  man  conceives  God;  and 
woman  feels  that  in  truly  loving  she  is  nearest 
heaven. 


CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED? 


assume  the  responsibility — and  then  he  forgets 
or  puts  off  writing  and  mailing  the  checks. 
Our  mailbox  is  regularly  filled  with  second 
and  third  notices  that  are  unnecessary— and 
expensive.  We  always  have  to  pay  a  penalty 
on  utility  bills  and  interest  on  department- 
store  charges. 

"Other  men  in  our  neighborhood  take 
pride  in  keeping  their  cars  in  tiptop  shape; 
1  often  sec  them  washing  and  polishing  and 
tinkering.  If  1  scream  loudly  enough  about  the 
grime  on  our  car,  Brice  wastes  money  having 
it  washed  in  a  garage.  He  refuses  to  make 
even  minor  repairs,  although  he  is  very  close 
to  being  a  mechanical  genius.  Our  automobile 
expenses  run  twice  as  high  as  other  people's 
expenses.  Brice  neglects  to  check  the  air  and 
alternate  the  tires,  and  the  rubber  wears  out; 
we  miss  bargain  gasoline  because  he  heads 
into  the  nearest  station,  regardless  of  price. 
One  time  last  year  we  were  hit  by  another  car 
whose  driver  conceded  he  was  to  blame.  His 
insurance-company  representative  called  next 
day  and  left  forms  for  Brice  to  fill  out.  Brice 
fooled  around  so  long  filling  out  the  insurance 
forms  that  the  company  eventually  refused  to 
settle  and  we  had  to  pay  for  a  new  rear  fender 
ourselves. 

"To  this  day  that  fender — the  cost  would 
have  covered  a  shoji  screen — makes  me  furi- 
ous. I've  tried  to  stop  yammering  about  the 
matter  and  to  keep  quiet  about  Brice's  other 
failings  for  the  sake  of  the  boys.  My  efforts 
haven't  been  strikingly  successful.  I've  turned 
into  a  nag  and  a  shrew,  the  kind  of  woman  I 
detest.  Yesterday  I  stumbled  over  the  toolbox 
for  the  thousandth  time  and  happened  to 
notice  a  wrench  Brice  borrowed  from  a  neigh- 
bor back  in  Delaware  three  years  ago.  He  still 
thinks  he  intends  to  return  it — someday.  I  got 
so  upset  looking  at  that  wrench  I  had  hys- 
terics. It  was  so  typical  of  Brice's  sloppiness.  I 
hate  borrowing,  and  I  think  borrowing  with- 
out returning  is  just  about  the  same  as  steal- 


CONIINUtD  FROM  PAGE  66 

ing.  Last  month,  rather  than  borrow  a  cup  of 
sugar,  1  dressed  the  little  boys  and  drove  ten 
miles  to  the  grocery  store.  It  took  us  an  hour, 
but  I  baked  my  cake  without  borrowed  sugar. 
Brice  thought  I  was  absurd. 

"Even  our  two  youngest  sons,  who  are  four 
and  five,  realize  their  father  and  1  are  getting 
on  badly.  The  five-year-old,  an  especially  sen- 
sitive youngster,  has  nightmares  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Fourteen-year-old  Billy  is  being 
damaged  both  emotionally  and  scholastically 
by  the  atmosphere  at  home;  his  teacher  has 
told  me  as  much. 

"Billy  is  classified  as  a  gifted  child,  but  his 
marks  are  down  in  the  cellar.  I'm  sure  Brice 
is  concerned  about  our  son's  education,  but 
he  evades  taking  any  responsibility  for  it  just 
as  he  evades  and  postpones  everything  else. 
Last  night  1  handed  him  the  latest  note  from 
Billy's  teacher  and  he  laid  it  aside  to  read 
later  and  went  on  with  his  hi-fi  listening.  At 
once  Billy  was  confirmed  in  a  growing  belief 
that  study  isn't  worth  while.  Yet  if  Billy 
doesn't  jack  up  his  grades  soon,  there  isn't  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  his  being  accepted  by  a 
good  Eastern  college. 

"Boys  need  fathers  as  much  as  they  need 
mothers.  The  other  night  I  maneuvered  Brice 
into  bathing  the  little  boys;  he  didn't  clean 
the  tub  and  he  tossed  the  soggy  towels  on  the 
floor.  He  knew  I  was  coming  in  to  check  and 
would  drop  them  in  the  hamper  and  scrub  the 
tub.  He  wouldn't  have  left  a  mess  at  his  place 
of  business.  On  the  job,  according  to  all  his 
bosses,  he  is  meticulous. 

"Two  Sundays  ago  I  dragged  him  out  of 
bed  and  off  to  the  beach  with  the  boys  and 
me.  Billy  collects  unusual  seashells  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  him  and  his  father  to  enjoy  an  adventurous 
afternoon  together.  What  happened?  Well, 
while  I  was  settling  the  little  boys  with  their 
sand  pails,  Brice  vanished.  Billy  and  1  had  to 
do  the  shell  collecting  on  the  beach  near  the 


younger  ones,  thus  spoiling  the  whole  point 
of  the  expedition.  Three  hours  later  Brice  re- 
turned from  his  solitary  walk.  On  the  drive 
home  he  placidly  remarked  that  he'd  had  a 
fine  afternoon  and  that  we  should  go  to  the 
beach  more  often. 

"He  then  wondered  why  I  blew  my  top. 
When  1  told  him  exactly  what  was  wrong  with 
me,  he  didn't  listen.  I  am  aware  that  many 
couples  complain  they  can't  communicate 
with  each  other,  but  1  think  ours  is  an  extreme 
case.  By  choice  I  don't  believe  Brice  would 
talk  at  all.  When  1  yell  at  him  about  some 
necessary  chore — if  I  keep  my  voice  low  he 
simply  doesn't  hear— I  never  get  an  answer. 
Maybe  he  will  do  the  chore  and  maybe  he 
won't.  It  depends  on  his  mood.  He  thinks  he 
has  fulfilled  his  conversational  obligations  if 
he  looks  up  from  the  hi-fi  and  tosses  me  a 
couple  of  commonplaces  in  the  course  of  an 
evening.  In  the  morning  his  conversation  con- 
sists of,  'Be  seeing  you.'  Nor  does  he  bother 
to  kiss  me. 

"Back  in  our  courtship  days  Brice  was  by 
no  means  a  rapid-fire  conversationalist,  but  he 
and  I  didn't  talk  in  commonplaces.  We  talked 
about  the  same  things  and  we  enjoyed  and 
admired  the  same  things.  In  comparison  to 
him,  the  other  college  boys  of  my  acquaint- 
ance seemed  callow  and  limited,  strictly  sur- 
face people.  Brice  had  depth;  he  was  inter- 
ested in  what  was  happening  in  the  world.  Oh, 
we  had  plenty  to  talk  about  in  those  days! 

"Our  backgrounds  are  very  similar.  Our 
mothers  were  schoolteachers;  both,  in  point 
of  fact,  are  still  teaching.  Both  are  indifferent 
housekeepers.  They  are  intellectuals  who  con- 
sider themselves  superior  to  outward  appear- 
ances; they  scorn  such  mundane  things  as  a 
shiningly  clean  house,  a  smart  new  dress.  To 
me  a  smart,  perfectly  fitted  dress,  a  becoming 
hat,  a  pair  of  spanking-clean  gloves  are  im- 
portant; they  are  part  of  the  image  of  myself 
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The  battle  of  the  sexes  in 
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Hollywoods 
war  against 
fat 


by  Jane  L.  Wright 


A  handsome  couple — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ladd.  Sue  Ladd  soys,  "J  know 
how  iniportani  il  is  for  stars  to  keep  figure  perfect." 


IUNCHiNG  recently  at  the  Paramount  Commissary, 
J  the  wile  of  Hollywood's  romantic  swashbuckler, 
Alan  I. add,  watched  curiously  as  her  companion 
devoured  a  rich  dessert  of  strawberry  shortcake  with 
whipped  cream. 

"Hungry  for  some?"  she  was  asked. 
"Not  at  all,"  replied  Sue  Ladd.  "I  curb  my  appe- 
tite, keep  my  weight  down  a  perfectly  safe,  natural 
way.  I  eat  what  1  want,  only  I  want  less,  because  1 
take  these."  And  she  reached  into  her  purse  and  held 
up  a  caramel  candy.  That's  right,  a  piece  of  candy. 

The  battle  of  Hollywood  stars  against  overweight 
has  been  a  much-hushed  subject  for  years.  Film 
studios,  afraid  of  de-glamorizing  their  high-priced 
properties,  would  rather  not  admit  that  actors  and 
actresses  have  to  fight  fat  like  the  rest  of  us. 


Hollywood  stars  — Roiy  Calhoun  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Liia  Baron— have  discovered  the  secret  of  staying  slim. 

Fact  is,  there's  probably  no  place  in  the  world  as 
weight  conscious  as  the  cinema  city,  or  where  the 
sexes  have  struggled  to  reduce  so  many  different 
ways.  The  reason  is,  the  camera  has  an  unflattering 
way  of  adding  pounds  to  the  picture. 

Swedish  massages,  sweat  boxes,  jiggle  tables, 
Epsom  salts,  mechanical  couches,  amphetamine  pills, 
starvation  diets— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  methods 
actors  and  actresses  have  used  to  lose  weight. 

And  so,  publicity  stories  to  the  contrary,  movie 
stars— men  or  women— are  not  all  naturally  thin. 
Just  like  you  and  I,  Hollywood  celebrities  need  help 
to  keep  slim,  trim  and  attractive. 

Well,  how  do  they  safely  fight  fat  in  Hollywood 
today?  Like  this:  they  eat  candy.  Not  ordinary  candy, 
but  a  special  low-calorie,  vitamin  and  mineral  en- 
riched candy,  called  Ayds. 

As  Debra  Paget  says,  "Working  before  a  movie 
camera  is  like  standing  in  front  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  It  makes  you  look  bigger  than  you  are.  But 
losing  weight  is  no  hardship  for  me.  1  always  carry 


a  few  Ayds  with  me  wherever  I  go  to  control  my 
appetite." 

Many  will  remember  Mrs.  Alan  Ladd  when  she 
was  a  star  in  her  own  right.  For  ten  years,  pert  and 
pretty  Sue  Carol  was  featured  in  a  series  of  movies. 
Then  she  decided  to  switch  careers.  Sue  gave  up  film 
work  to  devote  her  time  to  being  an  actor's  agent. 
Then  came  marriage  to  Alan  and  a  family  of  four 
children. 

In  this  new  role,  Sue  began  to  put  on  weight, 
until  one  day  she  realized  something  had  to  be  done 
about  it.  "Many  of  my  friends  had  had  such  wonder- 
ful results  with  Ayds  candy  for  reducing  that  I 
decided  to  take  them,  too,"  she  said.  "They  really 
are  'the  candy  that  makes  you  thin.'  1  have  actually 
lost  12  pounds." 

The  secret  of  this  reducing-plan  candy  is  that  it 
works  on  an  entirely  different  principle  from  old- 
fashioned  methods.  It's  neither  a  "pill"  nor  a  drug. 
It's  what  doctors  call  an  "appetite  depressant."  Taken 
before  meals  as  directed,  Ayds  curbs  your  appetite. 
You  automatically  eat  less  and  lose  weight  naturally. 

What  started  the  trend  in  Hollywood  was  a  clinical 
investigation  by  six  doctors  at  a  medical  center  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Reported  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing medical  journals,  it  was  a  comprehensive  study 
to  determine  the  value  of  appetite  depressants  in 
achieving  weight  loss.  The  leading  weight-reducing 
products  were  tested.  And  the  physicians  discovered 
that  Ayds  Reducing  Candy  gave  by  far  the  best 
overall  results.  Other  doctors  recommended  it  to 
their  patients.  Naturally  enough,  the  word  soon 
spread  throughout  Hollywood. 

But  if  you  think  this  war  against  fat  in  Hollywood 
is  strictly  a  woman's  battle,  you're  wrong.  When 
George  Brent  was  rehearsing  for  a  TV  series,  his 
director  warned  him  that  he'd  have  to  lose  weight 
before  the  final  shooting.  The  camera 
angles  were  bad!  Luckily  his  wife, 
Janet,  had  heard  about  Ayds.  What's 
more,  she  decided  to  join  him  in  trim- 
ming down. 

"We  reduced  together  with  Ayds  and 
found  it  so  much  easier  than  reducing 
alone,"  said  Janet.  "1  took  the  chewy 
vanilla  caramel  Ayds  and  George  the 
new  chocolate  fudge-type." 

"What  I  like  about  this  low-calorie 
candy,"  commented  George,  "is  that 
you  don't  have  to  starve  yourself  to 
lose  weight.  Why,  you  never  even  feel 
hungry  on  the  Ayds  Plan." 

Another  case  in  point  is  Rory 
Calhoun  and  his  lovely  wife,  Lita 
Baron.  Rory  recently  finished  that 
hard-hitting  Western  drama,  "Hemp 
Brown."  It  was  to  be  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  filming  of  his  new  television 


series.  So,  Rory  decided  that  he'd  trim  down  a  bit, 
by  following  his  wife's  example.  Lita  had  started  on 
the  Ayds  Plan  just  a  short  while  before. 

"Staying  down  to  your  ideal  weight  is  sometimes 
hard — until  you  discover  Ayds,"  said  Rory  in  an 
interview.  "But  I'm  convinced  two  can  reduce,  lose 
excess  pounds  easier  than  one." 

"Absolutely,"  agreed  Lita.  "You  can  make  it  a  kind 
of  game,  by  competing  with  one  another.  Even  when 
one  of  us  needs  to  lose  more  pounds  than  the  other, 
Ayds  helps  each  of  us  lose  just  the  right  amount." 

What  seems  to  appeal  to  these  people  who  can 
afford  the  costliest  salon  treatments  is  the  safety  and 
simplicity  of  taking  Ayds.  They  know  from  experi- 
ence that  exercise  alone  isn't  enough.  Like  Rory 
Calhoun,  who  gets  plenty  of  exercise  on  his  ranch, 
dancer  Ann  Miller  also  relies  on  this  miracle  candy. 
"The  real  secret  of  losing  weight,"  says  Ann,  "is 
simple  appetite  control.  But  that's  not  easy  if  you're 
depending  on  will  power  alone.  That's  why  I've 
switched  to  Ayds.  I've  tried  all  kinds  of  diets,  but 
nothing  works  as  well." 

As  Alexis  Smith,  beautiful  wife  of  Craig  Stevens 
(star  of  TV's  "Peter  Gunn"),  remarked:  "Taking 
Ayds  is  such  a  natural,  easy  way  to  stay  slim.  Every 
couple  should  keep  a  box  handy." 

So,  who's  winning  the  battle  of  the  sexes  in 
Hollywood's  war  against  fat?  The  answer  is  .  .  .  both 
sexes,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  husbands  and 
wives  "teaming  up"  to  lose  weight.  In  fact,  drug  and 
department  stores  everywhere  are  reporting  more 
large-size  boxes  of  Ayds  are  being  sold.  We  suggest 
you  see  your  doctor  before  reducing  and  have  him 
write  to  Campana,  Box  MD,  Batavia,  III.  for  the 
Medical  Journal  Report  on  Ayds.  Mother  must  have 
been  right  when  she  warned  you  as  a  child  that  eating 
candy  before  dinner  would  "spoil"  your  appetite. 


The  George 
this  alone  is 


Brents  get  plenty  of  exercise  on  their  ranch,  hut  they  know 
not  the  answer  to  controlling  their  weight. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  164 

I  am  presenting  to  the  world.  I  feel  the  same 
about  my  home:  that  it  represents  inc.  The 
cleanhness  of  crannies  and  hidden  corners  is 
as  important  to  mc  as  a  spotless  living-room 
rug.  The  home  I  live  in  now  drives  me  crazy 
because  it  mirrors  me  as  poorly  as  the  home  I 
occupied  as  a  child. 

"My  mother  didn't  care  how  anything 
looked.  I  can  still  recall  the  times  I  ran  after 
her  to  say  there  was  a  hole  in  her  stocking  or 
to  beg  her  to  hoist  up  her  slip,  which  in- 
variably hung  below  the  hemline.  On  the  rare 
occasions  I  ventured  to  bring  home  a  school- 
mate, I  had  to  dash  ahead  to  wash  the  dirty 


breakfast  dishes  and  pick  up  night  clothes 
dropped  on  the  floor  that  morning. 

"Mysister — Elise  iseleven  monthsyounger 
disliked  our  messy  house  almost  as  much  as  I 
did.  II  mother  had  been  willing  to  mend  her 
ways  for  anyone  she  would  have  changed  for 
Elisj,  her  favorite.  I  was  colicky  for  months 
and  mother  had  to  apply  for  extra  leave  from 
school  and  she  never  forgave  me  that  crime. 
I  wasn't  as  healthy,  as  pretty  or  as  smart  as 
Elise,  the  brain  in  our  family  One  time  I  got 
ninety-seven  on  a  test  and  that  same  day 
Elise  racked  up  a  mark  of  a  hundred.  Another 
time,  in  college— Elise  and  I  were  room- 
mates— 1  can  remember  watching  her  simul- 


taneously knit  a  sweater,  listen  to  a  symphony 
and  study  trigonometry.  She  didn't  drop  a 
stitch,  miss  a  note  or  forget  a  theorem — 
that's  Elise  for  you. 

"When  Brice  and  I  announced  our  engage- 
ment, my  mother  told  his  mother  and  told 
Brice,  too,  that  Elise  would  have  been  a  better 
choice  for  him — that  I  had  been  difficult  to 
raise  and  was  hard  to  get  along  with.  His 
father  and  my  father  neither  approved  nor 
disapproved  of  our  marrying — they  weren't 
sufficiently  interested  to  express  an  opinion. 
My  father  had  wanted  sons  and  he  referred  to 
Elise  and  me.  whenever  he  referred  to  us  at 
all.  as  his  boys. 

"Brice  and  I  had  a  nice  wedding — we  paid 
for  it  ourselves  with  our  savings  from  college 
jobs — and  my  father  could  easily  have  taken 
the  day  off  from  his  mediocre  job.  He  came 
to  the  church  only  long  enough  to  stand  up 
with  me  and  then  he  went  straight  back  to 
work  without  putting  in 
an  appearance  at  the 
reception.  People  won- 
dered. 

"The  only  ones  who 
genuinely  favored  our 
marriage  were  Brice  and 
myself.  In  those  days  we 
had  big  plans,  huge 
dreams.  Identical 
dreams.  We  wanted  or- 
der, neatness,  an  organ- 
ized and  admirable 
home  to  be  proud  of 
and  entertain  friends  in. 
To  be  sure,  we  had  small 
ditfercnces about  details. 
I  wanted  a  Cape  Cod  or 
salt-box  house  with  an- 
tique furniture.  Brice 
preferred  modern.  With 
very  little  argument  he 
sold  me  on  the  clean 
lines  in  modern  furni- 
ture and  the  uncluttered 
modern  house.  But  mod- 
ern must  be  perfection 
or  it  is  nothing.  The 
modern  house  Brice  and 
I  owned  back  in  Dela- 
ware, our  third  house, 
was  a  model  of  what 
good  modern  can  be. 
It  was  sheer  perfection. 

"The  way  I  think  is 
that  a  couple's  first 
home,  the  home  of  their 
early  married  years, 
doesn't  matter  so  much. 
Their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances will  over- 
look shabby  wood- 
work, three-legged 
chairs  propped  with 
books,  tables  that  tip. 
Theirsecond  home. after 
they're  past  twenty-five  and  have  begun  to  get 
established,  should  be  better.  In  their  third  or 
fourth  home,  after  they  pass  thirty,  they 
should  be  approaching  the  ideal  in  the  back- 
ground they  expect  to  be  judged  by. 

"Our  present  house  isn't  nearly  as  desirable 
as  our  plac-  in  Delaware  was.  The  house 
could  be  outstanding,  but  it  isn't.  Until  the 
remodeling  is  completed.  I  will  feel  that  I 
have  retrogressed  and  will  be  miserable.  I 
won't  have  the  heart  to  seek  friends  or  make 
a  social  life  for  us.  Brice  and  I  are  in  our  late 
thirties;  most  of  the  other  couples  in  our 
neighborhood  are  several  years  younger  and 
yet  they  have  nicer  houses.  Instead  of  pro- 
gressing. Brice  and  I  are  slipping  behind  in 
our  lives  and  in  our  marriage.  It's  all  because 
of  his  indifference  and  procrastination  and 
lack  of  respect  for  my  ideals." 

Brice  tells  his  side: 

"Vera  thinks  far  more  of  having  a  proper 
house  than  she  thinks  of  having  a  loving  hus- 
band," said  Brice.  "I  produced  three  proper 
houses  for  her  and  am  working  on  the  fourth, 
and  still  she  isn't  satisfied.  Somehow  we  never 
buy  a  house  that  in  Vera's  estimation  isn't  in 
immediate  need  of  remodeling  and  renova- 
tions. I'm  not  a  carpenter,  a  painter  or  a 
plumber,  and  I'm  fed  to  the  ears  with  knock- 
ing out  partitions,  boxing  in  beams  and  plas- 


tering ceilings.  Not  to  mention  installing  bath- 
room fixtures  and  applying  paint  by  the  gallon. 

"On  weekends  I'm  exhausted  from  the  job 
that  supports  us,  and  frustrated  too.  I  feel 
like  staying  in  bed  and  pulling  the  blankets 
over  my  head  or  just  sitting  in  a  chair  listening 
to  music  on  the  hi-fi.  Vera  and  our  son,  Billy, 
play  the  selections  they  fancy  while  I'm  not 
on  the  scene.  She  plays  light  operas  dripping 
with  melody  as  she  does  her  housework.  He 
rushes  home  from  school  to  play  Beethoven 
when  he  should  be  studying.  But  just  let  me 
put  on  my  Aaron  Copland  records  and  they 
both  groan. 

"When  I  came  west  a  year  ago  I  quit  a  big 
corporation  to  join  forces  with  a  small,  newly 
established  company,  a  mistake  that  is  costing 
me  dear.  A  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children 
can't  afford  to  gamble.  The  treasurer  of  our 
company  and  I  eat  lunch  together  and  con- 
sequently I  am  familiar  with  the  desperate 
financial  straits  the  busi- 
ness is  in.  I  race  to  the 
bank  with  my  pay  check 
the  minute  it  is  pre- 
sented, afraid  the  com- 
pany may  fold  while  I'm 
in  transit.  I  know  so 
much  about  our  oper- 
ations and  our  shaky 
financial  position  I  can- 
not in  all  fairness  throw 
in  the  towel  and  hunt  a 
job  elsewhere.  I  can't 
even  hint  I  may  soon  be 
in  the  market  for  a  job 
because  such  hinting 
might  damage  my  asso- 
ciates. I  must  say  Vera 
hasn't  protested  my  de- 
cision to  stick  with  my 
present  employers  until 
the  sailing  is  smoother 
for  them  or  their  ship 
sinks. 

"In  view  of  our  un- 
settled circumstances, 
however,  I  can't  under- 
stand why  she  wants  to 
pour  money  into  im- 
proving a  house  we  may 
have  to  sell  at  any  mo- 
ment. She  nagged  until 
I  knocked  through  an 
opening  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  present 
dining  quarters,  another 
opening  from  the  old 
dining  room  into  the 
master  bedroom.  I'll  ad- 
mit the  naked  ceilings 
and  the  raw  woodwork 
look  crude  and  unfin- 
ished. That  cannot  be 
helped. 

"This  is  no  time  for 
us  to  increase  our  in- 
vestment in  living  quarters.  If  anything,  we 
should  pull  in  our  horns  and  economize.  I'll 
grant  I  am  probably  not  as  thrifty  as  I  could 
be  and  should  be.  If  I  weren't  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  man  of  the  house  should  con- 
trol the  family  pocketbook — my  mother  doled 
out  nickels  and  dimes  to  my  father  as  though 
she  was  handing  him  gold  pieces— I  might  be 
willing  for  Vera  to  manage  our  finances.  I'm 
inclined  to  be  absent-minded.  Unhappily,  I 
know  she  would  start  bossing  me  and  telling 
me  what  and  what  not  to  buy— she  has  a 
strong  tendency  in  that  direction — and  I  also 
know  she  is  just  as  extravagant  as  I  am. 

"She  isn't  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
perfection  in  clothes,  furnishings,  housing. 
She  continually  laments  the  home  we  left  back 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  because  at  the  end 
of  eighteen  months  of  steady  application  on 
my  part  and  vast  expenditures  for  just  the 
right  hardware,  just  the  right  cabinets  and 
fixtures,  the  house  finally  suited  her  in  every 
respect.  Apparently  she  forgets  that  we  left 
Wilmington  and  moved  to  the  West  Coast  as 
much  on  her  account  as  on  mine.  We  had  no 
friends  in  Delaware,  only  relatives.  She  wanted 
to  branch  out  socially.  We  both  wanted  to 
put  a  continent  between  ourselves  and  our 
two  sets  of  parents. 

"Also,  I  was  eager  to  escape  from  Vera's 
sister,  who  used  to  visit  us  nearly  every  week- 
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U  hut  >liall  I  do  Milh  her 

|MHMii>,  .  .  .  the  !«<'allere«l  bits' 
Tliat  v\«'r<-  h<'r  life,  her  riiootls, 

h«-r         !<■  iiiiii<l : 
'I'he  ".(•rap'-  of  pa|H-r  xhuped  like 

lillle  kites 
'I'hul  Mill  not  fly  again  in  any 
v>  in<l? 

A  phrase  leaps  out  .  .  .  reading, 
I  reeall 

The  «la>  she  wrote  this  poem, 

the  >»a\  she  read, 
iier  \oife,  her  hands,  the 

hrokeii  interval 
That  marked  the  moment  with 
the  \tor<l  unsai<l. 


NoH  the>  are  catalogued, 

indexed  for  lime. 
The  life  she  ga\e  them  lives 

l>e>on<l  her  own. 
The  \\r\v  rapture  an<l  the  varied 
rh,\  me, 

Thev  t<M>  shall  yield  to  ashes 

and  to  stone. 
The  |M>et  flies  .  .  .  the  poem 

then  becomes 
The  living  v»<»rd,  the  feast,  the 
gathered  crumbs. 


JUNE,  1959 
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SCHOOLS 


Girls'  Schools 


Radford  School  for  Girls  ^^i^^i, 

year  round  climate.  Open  air  classes.  Music,  an,  dra- 
matics, secretaryship.  Character  and  personality  devel- 
oped in  friendly  home  life.  Sports,  riding.  Endowed 
Limited  enrollment.  Catalog  Locindo  de  L.  Templin,  Ph.D., 
Principal,  4701  Austin  Terrace,  El  Paso,  Texas 


Charles  E.  Ellis  School  ^frii: 

College  preparatory,  art.  music,  home  economics,  secretar- 
ial. Small  classes.  Individual  guidance.  300-acre  campus, 
modern  stone  buildings,  suburban  f*hila.  Separate  dorms  for 
younger  girls.  Sports,  riding.  Gymnasium.  Kst.  1010.  Catalog. 
Arnold  E.  Look,  Ph.  D.,  Pres.,  Newtown  Square  14,  Pa. 


St.  Katharine's  School  cSS^"' s^tfc, 

physical,  spiritual  training.  College  preparatory.  Individual 
guidance  with  full  testing  program.  Fine  arts  with  Ballet. 
7th-12th  Grades.  Small  classes.  Sports  include  Golf 
Swimming.  Riding.  Write  for  Catalog  and  "  The  Sampler  "'. 

Walter  L.  Lemley,  Headmaster,  Davenport,  Iowa 


iusic 


Sherwood  Music  School  J„'uSl:'°c^^l"':^rll^- 

ami  three-year  certilicate  courses  aiul  four-year  degree 
courses.  Kaculty  of  distiuguished  Tuusicians.  Member  Nat. 
Assn.  St  his.  Mus.  State  accredited.  Coed.  WelNequipped 
huildiugoii  la  kef  rout.  Doriuitory  for  wouien.  I'ounded  18^5 
Write  for  catalog.  ,oi4  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


Fine  &  Applied  Arts 

Ray-Vogue  Schools 

(^>innu'rcial  Art.  I'hotography,  Interior  l>ecoration,  Dress 
Design.  Kaahion  Merchancliaiug  with  Modehug.  Fashion 
Illustration.  Coed.  Attractive  residence  for  girls.  Knter  1st 
Mou.  of  month.  Write  Kegistrar.  Room  706.  Specify  course. 
Ray-Vogue  Schools,  750  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 


Business  A  Secretarial 


SHORTHAND 


IN 


lMiiiou.1  SPKEDWRl  riNO  ahorthand.  120  wnnla 
por  minute.  No  symbols;  no  matliiiiea.  Uai-s 
ABC's.  Learn  iit  homeor  throushclussroom  instruc- 
tion. Lowt-at  co3t.  Over  500,000  Kraduatea.  Typintt 
avallablr    .tOlli   Y.-ar.   Writ.-  for   KRKK  lioukl-t. 


D«pt.  9906>9 


WEEKS 


Spencerian  College 

study  plan.  College  life;  social,  atliletic  activities.  In  resi- 
tiential  area.  I'^aru  B. B.A.  degree  in  2  yrs.,  8  mos.  in 
Accounting,  (icneral  Husiness,  Sales  Management.  A. A.  in 
execuii\'e.  medical,  legal,  secretarial;  court  reporting.  G.l. 
approved  Catalog.  Regitiror  J,  Milwaukee  10,  Wisconsin 

Wood  Secretarial  School  cou^=les^Vr' n'lgil 

School  anti  Private  Scliool  graduates.  Accredited  by  N.  Y. 
State  Kducalion  Department.  Placement  service.  Air- 
conditioned.  Dormitory.  HOtli  year,  i'lnron  now  for  July  or 
September.  CataloK.  Enrollment  Sec'y,  125  Park  Ave., 
(100  E.  42  St.  oppoiite  Grand  Central),  N.Y.  17.  OX  7-1290. 

Kntknrino  fSikhc  Secretarial.  Outstanding  training. 
IVUmarinB  WlUUb  Three  practical  courses:  One- Vear 
Secretarial,  Liljeral  Arts-Secretarial  (two  years).  Special 
Course  for  College  Women.  Kesidencea.  Personal  |)lace- 
ment  8er\  ice  I'or  catalog  write:  Admitsioni  Dean,  Boston 
16,  21  Marlborough  St.;  New  York  17,  230  Park  Ave.; 
Mentclair,  N.J.,  33  Plymoutli  St.;  Pravidence6,1 55  Angell  St. 


Vocational 


Career  ond  Finishing  Schools  invite  you  to 
write  for  the  booklet — "Behind  this  Magic 
Door."  Complimentory  copies  tell  how  to 
become  glamorous  Airline  Stewardesses — Professional 
Models — Executive  Secretaries — important  in  Fashion 
ond  Merchandising.  In  your  request  include  your  special 
interest  and  age.  Schools  in  Principal  Cities  including: 
Houston  —  Chicago  —  Indianapolis  —  Denver 
Address:  P.  O.  |ox  1412,  Chicago  90,  III. 

Home-Study  Schools 

A  fi|imiumL||T 

II  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  IM  I 

Mbif  w Mil  mil  I 

TO  THE  WOMAN  WHO  WANTS  TO 
ENJOY  AN  ACCOUNTING  CAREER 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

ThoQsaods  of  firms  need  women  accountants.  We  train  yoa  thoroly  at 
home  in  spare  time  for  well  paying  accounting  positions.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision  of  staff 
of  CPAs  and  expert  accountants.  Placement  counsel -Write  for  sample 
lesson  and  illustrated  free  book.  "Opportunities  in  Accounting" 
which  describes  the  opportunities  for  women  in  this  profitable  field. 

USALLE  Extension  University,  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondence  Institution,  Dept.  646  H       Chicago  5,  III. 


American  School 


High  School  at  home. 
Klany  finish  in  2  years. 
Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Prepares 
for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  texts  supplied. 
Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.S.  subjects  already  com- 
pleted. Single  subjects  if  desired.  Free  Bulletin. 
American  School,  Dept.  HA3,  Orexel  at  58lh,  Chicago  37 


ARE  you  looking  for  the  right 
\  school?  Each  one  of  the 
listings  on  this  page  is  packed 
with  important,  interesting  infor- 
mation to  help  you  select  the  right 
school.  Read  the  advertisements 
carefully,  then  write  for  com- 
plete information  and  catalogs 
from  those  that  interest  you. 


end.  Living  up  to  Elise's  standards  was  even 
more  complex  than  living  up  to  Vera's  stand- 
ards. Shortly  before  my  sister-in-law's  last 
visit  to  us  Vera  heard  she  had  a  new  spring 
outfit  and  promptly  spent  $50  on  material  to 
make  a  tailored  suit  for  herself.  Vera  is  an 
excellent  seamstress  and  I  thought  the  suit 
was  a  real  triumph.  But  Vera  didn't  think  the 
coat  fitted  well  enough  for  Elise's  eyes  and 
she  went  out  and  bought  a  new  dress.  I  wasn't 
impressed  with  Elise's  spring  outfit,  but  Vera 
thought  it  looked  superb  and  that  her  own 
new  dress  was  a  dismal  failure.  She  has  never 
worn  the  suit. 

"Vera  is  intensely  critical  of  herself  and 
everybody  else.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
please  her;  this  makes  working  at  home  under 
her  direction  plain  slavery.  What  she  refers  to 
as  a  professional  job  doesn't  mean  a  job  done 
by  a  professional  carpenter,  a  professional 
painter,  a  professional  plumber.  No  indeed! 
Very  few  professional  workmen  are  sufficiently 
skilled  to  earn  her  approval.  Three  months 
ago  she  fired  a  master  carpenter  because  his 
work  wasn't  satisfactory  to  her,  and  then  she 
expected  me  to  improve  on  his  craftsmanship. 
When  1  told  her  I  had  no  union  card,  she  was 
furious.  So  furious  she  wouldn't  let  me  kiss 
her  for  days.  I  don't  like  collecting  a  kiss  in 
exchange  for  performing  some  tedious  house- 
hold job  better  than  an  expert  in  the  field. 
Vera  uses  sex  as  a  bargaining  point,  though 
she  may  not  know  it.  At  any  rate,  our  sexual 
relationship  has  just  about  ceased. 

"If  Vera  were  content  with  an  average  good 
job  and  would  let  me  set  my  own  pace,  I 
imagine  I  might  be  more  co-operative  and 
more  helpful  to  her.  I  enjoy  a  serene,  peaceful 
house  almost  as  much  as  she  does.  The  Lord 
knows  I  didn't  have  it  as  a  boy.  In  my  boy- 
hood home  there  were  open  encyclopedias 
lying  everywhere,  and  books  and  magazines 
and  unopened  mail  tumbling  from  any  chair 
you  undertook  to  sit  on.  My  mother  was 
county  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross,  state 
president  of  the  Garden  Club  and  I  don't 
know  what  else.  On  the  side,  she  found  the 
time  to  teach  school.  She  had  time  for  every- 
thing except  to  make  a  pleasant  home  for  my 
dad  and  me.  She  bossed  us  unmercifully. 

"When  Vera  nags  and  tries  to  seize  control 
of  my  every  waking  minute,  she  reminds  me 
of  my  mother.  As  a  young  boy  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  choose  a  wife  completely  unlike 
my  mother.  I  thought  I  had  found  that  wife 
in  Vera. 

"We  met  on  a  college  bus  carrying  students 
from  a  concert  back  to  the  dormitories.  There 
was  a  lot  of  laughing  and  talking  and  soon 
we  were  laughing  too.  The  very  next  day  Vera 
and  I  went  to  call  on  my  blind  grandmother, 
a  softer,  sweeter  woman  by  far  than  my 
mother.  At  Vera's  suggestion  we  stopped  and 
bought  her  a  potted  plant.  It  would  never 
have  occurred  to  me  to  take  flowers  to  a  blind 
woman.  My  grandmother  was  delighted  and 
I  was  pleased  I  knew  a  girl  so  thoughtful. 

In  Vera's  company  I  could  be  comfortable 
without  needless  talk.  I  learned  at  an  early 
age  to  hold  my  tongue  around  my  mother; 
whenever  I  spoke  I  invariably  reminded  her 
of  some  chore  she  wanted  me  to  do.  Nowa- 
days Vera  is  likely  to  react  in  the  same  way. 
To  avoid  arguments  and  dull  work,  it's  best 
for  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut.  Silence  is 
restful  to  me  and  Vera  used  to  find  it  restful 
herself. 

"Vera  hasn't  grown  as  a  person  in  our 
marriage;  since  our  last  move  she  has  lost 
ground.  Back  in  Delaware  she  used  to  talk 
about  joining  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
She  didn't  get  around  to  it,  but  one  time  she 
worked  with  a  group  collecting  for  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  once  a  month  she  screwed 
up  the  courage  and  went  to  a  meeting  of  the 
P.T.A.  Here  she  belongs  to  nothing.  She  sits 
indoors  by  the  hour  and  broods  about  the 
shortcomings  of  our  house  and  my  short- 
comings as  a  husband.  When  I  open  the  door 
she  lets  fly  with  the  bitter  thoughts  she's  been 
garnering  all  through  the  day.  I  can  hardly 
turn  on  the  hi-fi  fast  enough.  She  would  be 
better  off  if  she  got  out  and  stirred  around, 
and  so  would  I.  I  would  appreciate  having  her 
let  up  the  pressure  on  me  and  I  wouldn't  mind 
having  a  few  friends  to  call  on  in  the  evenings. 
We  haven't  made  a  social  engagement  with 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

THESE  ADVERTISERS  WILL  BE  OLAD  TO  SEND  BULLETINS  AND  ARRANGE 
PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS.  IN  WRITING.  MENTION  YOUR  REQUIREIV1ENTS. 
LADIES-  HOME  JOURNIAU  SSO  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 

Boys'  Schools 


TO  MEET  TODAY'S  EDUCATIONAL  CHALLENGE  ~ 


Outstanding  preparation  for  latest  college  entrance  re- 
quirements starting  7th.  8th  &  9th  grades.  Only  boys  of 
good  or  above  average  ability  acceptable. 

Boys  taught  fundamental  subjects  early  including  .Sci- 
nces,  Mathematics,  English  Composition  and  Foreign 
-.anguage:  ui  small  classes  by  men  teachers.  Students 
advance  in  each  subject  according  to  their  ability  under 
flexible  grouping. 

systematic  habits.  Sports  for  all  under  expert  coaching'"i;o^r6;m"'"nd.Gll°e'^ai'u^ 

ilVU'>iKtLl^teAR^^^ATA'^^i;,frte^  Ea^'rPy'.'ii^-w'^rlfenup".'; 


Carferet  School  Superior  College  Preparation. 
\.arrt;rei  OCnOOl  First  grade  to  College  entrance. 
Accredited.  Small  classes.  Proper  study  habits  stressed. 
Reading  Techniques,  Shops.  Periodic  aptitude  tests.  Home- 
like dormitory.  Large  gym.  40  acres  atop  Orange  Mt.  Mod- 
erate rate.  New  York  trips  20  miles.  Request  bklt.  F16. 

Carteret  School,  West  Orange,  N.J. 

Manlius 

Founded  1 869.  For  boys.  Accredited .  Grades  7-12.  Complete 
college  preparation.  ROTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating  for 
over  50  years,  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports. 
Band.  Summer  session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 

Robert  A.  Weelies,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

Greenbrier  Military  School 

147th  yr.  The  School  of  Achievement.  7th  &  8th  grades  & 
H.S.  and  P.G.  Dept.  ROTC.  2300  ft.  elev.  White  Sulphur 
Springs'  golf  &  swim  pool.  Modern  gym  8c  new  Rifle  range. 
Athletics.  Band.  Glee  Club.  Summer  Camp.  For  Catalog 
"'"^<:  D.  T.  Moore,  Box  J-601,  Lewisburg  6,  W.  Va. 


The  Miller  School  of  Albemarle 

Military.  Grades  S-12.  College  preparatory  plus  industrial 
arts,  iron  8:  wood  working,  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop 
8i  electricity.  Endowed.  Inclusive  rate  $1200.  Sports.  Near 
Charlottesville  81st  year.  Also  Camp  Wahoo.  Catalog. 
Col.  W.  Hugh  Flonnagon,  Dept.  L,  Miller  School  P.  C,  Vo. 


STAUNTOX 


M  ILITARY  ACADEMY 

In  Beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Thorough  college  preparation; 
fully  accredited.  Individual  guid- 
ance. Band.  Ail  sports.  2  gyms. 
Pool.  Fine  health  record.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  Separate  Junior 
School.  Illus.  Catalog  write  Supt. 
S.M.A.  Box  J-6.  Staunton,  Va. 
BASIC  COURSE  R.O.T.C.  BY 
U.  S.  ARMY  INSTRUCTORS. 


Founded  1860 


Kemper  Military  School 

115th  year.  Accredited — top  rated  academic  standing. 
Individual  attention.  We  teach  boy  how  to  study.  All 
sports,  golf;  swimming;  flying.  9th  Grade.  H.S.  and  Jr. 
College.  Senior  ROTC.  Write  for  Catalog. 

Dir.  of  Adm.,  704  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Augusta  Military  Academy 

"The  Friendly  School."  Distinguished  ROTC  school  in 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Jr.  8i  Sr.  Divisions.  Boys  8-20.  Ac- 
credited; graduates  in  leading  colleges.  All  sports — pool, 
gym.  1400  acres.  Family  owned  since  1742.  Rate  S1250. 
Catalog.     Col.  Charles  S.  Roller,  Box  J,  Ft.  Defiance,  Va. 

Massanutten  Military  Academy 

60th  yr.  Accredited.  New  Dorm  8i classrooms.  Small  classes. 
College  Preparatory.  Supervised  study.  ROTC.  Band,  Rifle 
team,  Riding,  Tennis,  Football,  Basketball,  Baseball.  Ath- 
letics for  all.  Gym,  Pool.  Grades  7-12.  Catalog.  R. 

J.  Benchoff,  Hdmr.,  Woodstock  4,  Va.  (Shenandoah  Vol.) 

Fishburne  Military  School 

A  distinguished  military  school  for  the  young  man  seri- 
ously concerned  with  making  adequate  preparation  for 
college  entrance.  Accredited  since  1897.  Grades  9-12. 
Highest  ROTC  rating.  Summer  School.  Write  for  catalog. 
Colonel  E.  P.  Childs,  Jr.,  Box  E,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 

Gordon  Military  College 

Accredited.  Grades  8-12.  Also  two  years  college.  ROTC 
trains  for  military  or  civilian  leadership.  Supervised 
study.  Stimulating  activities  program.  350  acres.  Golf,  all 
sports,  pool.  S995  inclusive  rate.  Founded  1852.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  L.  Harris,  President,  Barnesville,  Georgia 

Junior  Military  Academy 

Boys  4-14,  Semi-military.  Kindergarten-8th  grade.  Fam- 
ily life  and  affectionate  care.  Food  from  our  own  farm.  12 
months'  enrollment  includes  8  weeks  at  Camp  Whooppee. 
Enter  any  time.  Moderate  rate.  40th  year.  Catalog. 

Moj.  Roy  DeBerry,  Box  L,  Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 


Coeducstional  School 


Grades  1  to  12.  College  Prep.-ira- 
tory.  Accredited.  Beautiful  location  in  Paradise  Valley  iu-,ir 
Phoenix.  Healthful,  warm  climate.  Small  classes.  Ridiiu'  .v 
polo  included  in  tuition.  Tennis,  swimming,  pack  tni-s, 
fishing,  rodeos,  riflery,  roping,  music.  31st  year.  Catalog. 

David  J.  Wick,  Headmaster,  Scotlsdale,  Ariiono 


Medical  Technology 


College  of  Medical  Technology 

Medical  Technician  Training-  .Also  ,\-Ray.  Graduates  in  de- 
mand, excellent  pay.  Free  nation-wide  iil.icement.  Natioii.n|j> 
approved  school.  Dorms.  .Athletics,  Coed.  Cour.ses  ^  to  15 
months.  Write  for  Catalog  gi\  ing  \  L^ar  oi  high  school  gr.td- 
uation.       1900-L  LoSolle  .Avenue,  Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 


Northwest  Institute  of  Medical  Labora- 

T,^^K«:*...**  Founded  1*^18.  M   I'       i-m  ^lon. 

tory  Teciinique  Courses  to  12  1  ni 

laboratory.  X-ray  and  EKG.  F"ree  placeiTi'-  '  ■■'\ 

classes  start  Jan.,  Apr.,  July,  Ocl .  G.  1,  api  f  ■    ■     '   ■  i'>>>i, 
3418  E.  Lake  Street,  Minneapolii  6,  Minn. 


Franklin  School  of  Science  &  Arts 

Nationally  famous  for  excellence  of  ir,.tiiLiii(;;  i:i  Medical 
Technology  — 12  months;  .X-Ray  1  .rhiiol. jk i  0  months; 
Medical  Secretary  — 12  months.  Top  p.iyirn;  ,.osition9  wait- 
ing. Coerl.  Free  Placements.  .\i>i>ro\ed.  l<ouiuled  1919. 
Write  for  Catalog  A.  251  s.  22nd  St,,  Philo,  3,  Pa. 


Villanova  Preparatory  School 

Boys'  Residential  Catholic  High  School.  Est.  I'j24,  College 
Preparatory.  Full  y  Atcredited.  9th  to  12th  Grades.  1  1  Acre 
Campus  Healthful  Climate.  Near  Santa  Barbara.  All 
Sports,  tall  Term  Registration  -Now. \'illanova's  !Sth  year 
Augustinion  Fathers,  Route  2,  Box  10,  Ojai,  California 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional  leaders  started  here. 

5'?"  School;  separate  2-yr.  College,  Accred.  Sr.  ROTC. 
C  AA  Hying  Modern  bldgs.,  country  club.  Sports  for  all;  pool 
bummer  school;  also  younger  boys'  camp.  80th  yr.  Catalog. 
Col,  J.  M.  Sellers,l869  Washington  Place,  Lexington,  Mo. 


Roosevelt  Military  Academy 

"  Builders  of  Men."  Noted  for  college  preparation  More 
fundamentals.  Fully  accredited;  Career  Guidance;  small 
classes;  how-to-study  taught;  free  tutoring;  all  sports- 
band;  riding.  Moderate  rate.  Grades  5-12.  Catalog: 

Colonel  Glen  J.  Millikan,  Box  J,  Aledo,  III. 


Howe  Military  School 


Academic  training  in  spiritual  en\'ironment.  Accredited 
preparatory,  business.  Potential  Achievement  Rating  gives 
individual  goal.  Jr.  school.  Sr,  ROTC.  Sports.  New  dorms 
and  pool.  Episcopal  Est.  1884.  Summer  Camp.  Catalog. 
Burrett  B.  Boulon,  M.  A„  1769  Academy  Place,  Howe,  Ind. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK  UNION 

*  Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  of  study  in  Up- 
pei  School  (grades  9-12)  has  iocreaaed  honor 
roll  50%.  Develops  conceotration.  Fully 
accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  17  modern 

★ buildings,  2  completely  equipped  gyms,  2 
indoor  pools.  Splendid  environment,  excel- 
lent health  record.  Junior  School  (grades 
4-8)  has  separate  buildings,  gjin,  poo). 
Housemothers.  6i3t  year.  For  ONE  SUB- 
.  JECT  PLAN  booklet  and  catalog  write: 
^Dr.  J. C. Wicker,  Box866.  Fork  Union, Va. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Western  Military  Academy 

Develops  a  desire  to  succeed.  Emphasis  on  self-confidence, 
self -direction,  how-to-study.  Small  classes,  guidance. 
Grades  7-12.  Career  analysis.  Jr. -Sr.  R.O.T.C.  All  ath- 
letics: riding,  pool.  81st  yr.  Near  St.  Louis.  Catalog: 

Col.  Ralph  B.  Jackson,  Supt.,  Box  L-6,  Alton,  Illinois 


Northwestern  Military  &  Naval 

A  rnrlamu  College  prep.  Est.  1888.  Accredited.  75  mi. 
"^**"*^"'y  north  of  Chicago.  Average  class  10.  Fire- 
proof buildings.  New  .?-court  gym.  85  acres  on  lake.  Sr. 
ROTC  Basic.  All  sports;  sailing.  Summer  Camp.  Write 
for  catalogs       gb  So.  Lake  Shore  Rd.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


St.  John's  Military  Academy  i^^^o^neseiJ- 

confident  men.  Accredited  college  preparation  under  the 
famous  St.  John's  System.  Grades  7-12.  Inspired  teaching. 
Small  classes,  individual  attention.  Reading  Clinic.  ROTC. 
Fireproof  dorms.  All  sports.  Summer  Cam|).  7.Sth  >"ear. 
Catalog.       pir.  of  Admissions,  Box  369,  Delafleld,  Wis. 


Miami  Military  Academy  s°i;ilfd%a?a«"r: 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory  high  school.  Junior 
School.  Small  classes.  Boys  learn  to  study.  National  De- 
fense Cadet  Corps  Honor  School.  Sports,  saihiig;  (^)ool.  .i5 
acres  on  Biscayne  Bay.  Moderate  fee.  J4th  year.  Catalog. 
Col.  F.  R.  Williams,  10603  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 

Boys  planning  to  attend  engineering  schools  and  leading 
colleges  need  thorough  preparation.  T.M.I,  provides  that 
foundation.  Over  90'*:,  of  graduates  enter  colleges.  Grades 
8-12.  Small  classes.  Summer  School.  86tli  year.  Catalog. 
Colonel  C.  R.  Endsley,  Jr.,  Pres.,  Box  810,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Home-Study  School 

TOP-PAY  POSITIONS  WITH 

STENOTYPE 

.Stenotype  is  the  easy 
and  fast  way  to  top-pay 
stenographic,  secretarial, _ 
and  court  reporting  positions.  Easier  to  write 
— e.-isier  to  transcribe,  because  you  "take"  in 
[ilaiii,  casy-lo-read  typewritten  letters. 

Top  HinlU  opportunities  unlimited — and 
liclil  i-.  n  ide  open  and  highly  inviting. 

\  .Ml  1,111  Irani  .Stenotype  in  spare  time  at 
liLiiir  without  interfering  with  your  present 
job.  Lowcost — easy  terms.  Machineincluded. 
GET  ALL  THE  FACTS— send  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  "Stenotype,  For  Better  Busi- 
ness Careers"  and  learn  how  quickly  you 
can  enter  this  highly  profitable  profession. 
LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Institution 
417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  646ST,  Chicago  S,  III. 
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Cashmere 
Bouquet 

Talc.,  .scents  and 
silkeiis  every  inch  of  you 
...more  lastingly... 

more  lovingly  than 
costly  cologne 

No  cologne  protects  and 

prolongs  daintiness  like  Cashmere 

Bouquet  Talc.  Can't  evaporate. 

"Won't  dry  your  skin.  Will  leave  you 

silken-smooth,  flower-fresh  all  over 

for  hours.  Let  Cashmere  Bouquet, 

made  of  pure  imported  Talc,  be  your 

lasting  Veil  of  Freshness. 

Cashmere  Bouquet... 
The  Fragrance  Men  Love 


lADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


another  couple  since  we  came  to  California  a 
year  ago. 

"Vera  enjoys  books  and  art  and  music.  Her 
nature  isn't  materialistic.  Yet  she  has  con- 
vinced herself  that  people  judge  her  only  by 
her  surroundings.  She  talks  as  though  a  house, 
a  pile  of  bricks  and  plaster  and  mortar,  were  an 
extension  of  herself.  She  thinks  of  our  car  in 
the  same  light:  she  picks  at  me  to  keep  it  in 
top  condition.  Polishing  and  repairing  an 
automobile  offers  me  no  challenge.  !  meet  and 
deal  with  too  many  similar  challenges  on  my 
daily  job.  Also,  I'm  bored  with  that  fatuous 
type  of  male  character  who  cherishes  his  auto- 
mobile as  though  it  were  alive  and  yearns 
for  the  biggest  and  shiniest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"Vera  is  on  sound  ground  when  she  com- 
plains I  don't  give  our  sons  enough  attention. 
I  intend  to  make  amends  later  on  when  the 
little  boys  are  older  and  Billy  is  in  a  less  trying 
phase.  Right  now  I  don't  like  to  be  caught 
alone  with  Billy;  he's  an  unformed,  unin- 
formed kid  and  yet  he  feels  qualified  to  lecture 
me  for  neglecting  his  mother.  When  I  turn  the 
tables  and  bring  up  his  neglect  of  his  studies 
he  sulks. 

"To  a  certain  extent  I  reali<^e  I  procrastinate 
and  evade  my  responsibilities  as  a  father  and 
a  husband.  I'm  so  harried  in  my  business  life 
I  can  hardly  avoid  it." 

The  Marriage  Counselor  Says: 

"It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  intel- 
ligent pet>ple.  With  a  little  better  understand- 
ing of  themselves.  Vera  and  Brice,  who  were 
almost  at  the  point  of  divorce,  could  probably 
have  solved  their  problems  unaided.  In  the 
first  place.  Vera  knew  almost  nothing  of 
Brice's  business  worries  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  had  scarcely  mentioned  them  to  her. 
Like  many  taciturn  men,  he  seemingly  as- 
sumed that  his  wife  could  read  his  mind.  My 
prescription  to  Brice  was  that  he  break  the 
hahil  of  years  and  deliberately  force  himself 
to  put  his  thoughts,  his  worries,  his  hopes  into 
worils. 

'When  Vera  was  informed  of  the  shaky 
financial  status  of  his  company  she  became 
more  modest  in  her  own  financial  demands. 
The  house  she  had  planned  was  perhaps  over- 
ambitious,  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  woman  would  be  willing  to  live  in- 
ilelinitely  with  unplastered  ceilings  and  paint- 
spattered  dropclolhs  on  the  floor.  Moreover, 
as  was  pointed  out  to  Brice,  an  unlinished 
house  has  small  resale  value.  Incidentally,  he 
and  Vera  had  reaped  a  handsome  prolit  from 
the  other  houses  they  liad  remodeled. 

"Vera  and  Briceeliminated  frillsand  stripped 
their  remodeling  blueprint  down  to  the  bare 
essentials.  Brice  then  made  out  a  work  sheet 
listing  his  various  home  projects,  similar  to 
tiie  work  sheets  lie  used  in  carrying  out  engi- 
neering projects.  Checking  off  each  job  as  he 
finished  it  helped  him  to  conquer  his  per- 


sistent procrastination.  Vera  was  so  cheered 
by  the  signs  of  progress  that  she  became  able 
to  curb  her  sharp  tongue  most  of  the  time. 
When  Brice  was  greeted  with  smiles  instead 
of  criticism,  naturally  he  felt  more  affection- 
ate. Vera  had  depended  on  his  affection  more 
than  she  realized  and  missed  their  love- 
making.  Both  were  made  happy  by  the  re- 
sumption of  their  sexual  relationship. 

"Vera  admitted  to  me  that  she  had  felt 
insecure  all  her  life,  overshadowed  by  her 
younger  sister,  rejected  by  her  mother,  scorned 
by  her  father.  Her  only  way  of  bolstering  her 
wobbly  self-esteem  was  to  be  tiresomely  per- 
fectionist, and  to  criticize  and  denounce  oth- 
ers, notably  Brice.  When  she  understood  what 
she  was  doing,  she  made  immediate  and  fairly 
successful  attempts  to  change  her  personality. 
As  a  result  of  her  childhood  conditioning,  she 
was  abnormally  sensitive.  She  agreed  that  it 
was  ridiculous  to  compare  Brice's  expertness 
as  an  engineer  with  his  inexpertness  as  a  handy 


The  obvious  is  that  which  is  never 
seen    until    someone    expresses  it 

simply.  KAHLIL  GIBRAN 
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man,  and  equally  ridiculous  to  interpret  his 
inefficiency,  forgetfuiness  and  procrastination 
as  ev  idence  of  hostility  toward  her. 

"My  approach  in  counseling  Vera  was  to 
encourage  her  to  accept  herself  for  the  person 
she  was  and  to  end  her  lifelong  rivalry  with  her 
sister.  Her  fierce  competitiveness  where  other 
women  were  concerned  was  an  echo  of  this 
rivalry.  One  day  she  and  I  spent  our  entire 
interview  discussing  Llise,  her  beauty,  her 
brains,  her  possessions,  as  contrasted  with  the 
many  good  things  in  life  that  Vera  possessed. 
Quite  suddenly  Vera  appreciated  the  empti- 
ness of  her  jealousy,  and  realized  that  Elise, 
who  was  unmarried  and  childless,  might  well 
be  envious  of  her. 

"That  particular  interview  represented  a 
turning  point.  When  Vera  stopped  using  Elise 
as  a  measuring  rod  and  acknow  ledged  her  own 
worth  as  an  individual,  she  became  less  self- 
conscious,  less  rigid,  less  critical,  more  giving 
and  less  greedy.  She  began  to  examine  Brice's 
regular  routine.  She  soon  perceived  that  his 
physical  strength  was  limited,  that  he  couldn't 
burn  up  energy  all  day  and  then  work  half 
the  night  carpentering  and  painting.  When  she 
saw  he  needed  relaxation  and  rest,  she  volun- 
tarily suggested  the  hours  on  his  home  work 
sheet  be  curtailed,  although  this  meant  delay- 
ing completion  of  the  house. 

"She  resigned  herself  to  the  dissonance  of 
modern  music.  If  the  sight  of  Brice's  scattered 


tools  and  gear  annoyed  her,  she  put  away  the 
things  herself.  She  didn't  ask  Brice  to  mail  a 
letter  if  she  wanted  to  be  sure  of  delivery;  she 
ferried  it  to  the  mailbox  herself.  In  short,  she 
didn't  demand  the  impossible. 

"Vera  expected  too  much  of  Brice  partly 
because  she  had  no  outside  outlets  for  her 
unusual  energy.  She  needed  outside  interests, 
friends.  She  had  missed  out  on  friends  because 
of  her  self-consciousness  and  pickiness  and 
because  she  and  Brice  had  moved  around  a 
great  deal.  As  she  gained  confidence  in  herself 
and  as  the  house  neared  completion  Vera 
telephoned  her  neighbor  that  she  wanted  to 
join  the  P.T.A.  In  that  group  her  talents  for 
organization  and  hard  work  were  quickly 
recognized  and  she  won  friends.  She  is  now 
the  president  of  the  local  chapter  and  has  been 
responsible  for  numerous  innovations.  At  her 
suggestion,  the  P.T.A.  sponsored  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  schools; 
for  a  fee  of  SI  5  a  term  small  classes  of  young- 
sters meet  for  three  hours  a  week  of  lessons  in 
French,  German  or  Spanish. 

"To  a  couple  like  Vera  and  Brice,  a  budget 
was  vital.  Both  were  careless  with  money,  but 
my  guess  was  that  Vera  would  be  a  better 
manager  and  bookkeeper  than  absent-minded 
Brice.  In  surrendering  the  money  manage- 
ment, however,  he  needed  to  be  reassured  that 
he  wasn't  handing  over  the  management  of 
his  life.  His  antagonism  to  bossy,  nagging 
women,  of  course,  stemmed  from  his  relation- 
ship with  his  bossy  mother.  When  Vera  took 
charge  of  the  family  finances,  she  took  pains 
not  to  nag  Brice  about  his  spending.  Nowa- 
days the  family  bills  are  paid  on  the  dot  and 
Brice  himself  is  comfortable  in  the  new  ar- 
rangement. 

"In  Vera's  case,  forewarned  was  forearmed. 
She  now  strives  with  all  her  might  not  to  be 
like  Brice's  domineering  mother  and  her  own 
domineering  mother.  When  she  wants  Brice  to 
enjoy  the  companionship  of  his  eldest  son, 
she  doesn't  push  the  two  at  each  other;  she 
uses  tact  and  suggests  an  expedition  that  will 
appeal  to  both.  Young  Billy's  school  marks 
are  gradually  climbing  and  at  least  once  a 
week  his  father  voluntarily  assists  him  with  his 
homework.  Occasionally,  and  without  wifely 
prodding,  he  reads  a  bedtime  story  or  helps 
to  bathe  the  little  boys. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  Vera  and  Brice  invited 
me  to  their  housewarming.  Brice  had  changed 
his  job,  but  they  hadn't  been  obliged  to  move 
from  the  old  neighborhood.  Their  home,  at 
last  finished  to  the  last  detail,  was  as  beautiful 
as  Vera  had  pictured  it  from  the  beginninj. 
She  and  Brice  told  me  they  felt  the  place  vvas 
well  worth  all  their  efforts.  Then  they  ex- 
changed a  smile  and  Vera  announced  they  had 
made  a  solemn  pact:  'never  to  remodel  an- 
other house!'" 

Ediinrs'  Note:  This  case  history  was  compiled  and 
condensed  from  actual  records  by 

DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


wlio  Mere  both  srlii/.oplirciiir.  I'syolii- 
atrisls  trriiicci  tlit-  iiifaiil  a  l>a(i  risk, 
"lie  «as  louse  aii<i  weepy  «ilii  iis'y 
re<l  splotelies  <>f  ee/.ema.  Iteliiiid  liim 
the  slia<lo\t  of  llie  mental  hiispital  — 
his  future  a  <iiiestioii  mark."  Tlic 
couple  atlopted  him  in  spite  of  this 
prognosis  "heeaiise  we  had  faitli  in 
him  and  in  ourselves."  .Adopted  at 
eleven  months,  at  three  years  of  age 
the  hoy  seemeil  normal  and  happy; 
result  of  love  and  a  happy  family  life. 

In  ihe  spring,  a  young  man  planted  his 
sweetheart's  name — J  U  L  I  E — ///  grass 
letters  one  quarter  of  a  mile  high  on  a  Wis- 
consin hillside.  In  the  summer,  the  grass 
flourished,  their  love  flourished,  and  they 
eloped. 

"This  is  a  demonstration  of  mothers, 
sisters  and  daughters  for  the  men  they 
loved."  shouted  one  of  the  30,000  Buda- 
pest women  who  marched  in  defiance  of 
massed  Russian  troops  in  the  1956  upris- 
ings to  lay  flowers  on  the  tomb  of  Hun- 
gary's unknown  soldier.  Clutching  their 
pathetic  bouquets  of  flowers,  the  women 
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threw  themselves  against  the  cordon  of 
tanks  and  soldiers  which  ringed  Hero 
Square.  Many  were  pushing  baby  car- 
riages or  leading  young  children  by  the 
hand;  the  soldiers  fired  a  fusillade  of  bul- 
lets over  their  heads,  but  still  the  women 
marched  on  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

Ill  I  tail  a  couple  celebrated  their 
seventy-nittth  uedding  aniiiiersary 
and  credited  "love  and  plain  living"' 
far  the  many  good  years  together. 
.She  un.v  96:  he.  97.  They  had  been 
childhood  sweethearts.  They  have 
10  children:  18  grandchildren:  149 
great-grandchildren:  and  3'2  great- 
great  -  grandchildren  . 

A  Florida  husband  who  always  for- 
got his  wedding  anniversaries  put  up 
a  billboard  on  a  busy  Miami  street  to 
celebrate  his  twentieth.  Sign  read:  "To 
a  wonderful  wife  who  has  borne  with 
me  for  twenty  years,"  and  pictured  him 
salaaming  On  the  morning  of  their  anni- 
versary, he  drove  his  surprised  wife  past 
the  sign. 


//;  Peimsylvania  a  girl  married  her  high- 
school  sweetheart  knowing  he  had  only  a 
short  time  to  live.  His  parents  told  her  that 
their  son  had  cancer,  though  he  hadn't  been 
told  because  they  wanted  him  to  lead  as 
normal  a  life  as  possible  in  the  time  left 
him  (the  doctors  predicted  two  to  eleven 
years).  The  young  couple  were  married  fif- 
teen months — the  wife  was  five  months 
pregnant — when  he  died.  She  did  not  re- 
gret her  decision  to  marry — was  happy  for 
what  time  she  had  with  her  husband  and  to 
bear  his  son  four  months  after  his  death. 

A  doctor  and  his  wife  adopted  a  two- 
year-old  boy  crippled  from  infancy  by 
polio.  Doctors  said  he  might  never  be 
able  to  walk.  He  had  been  turned  down  by 
six  couples.  His  foster  mother  under  her 
husband's  supervision  worked  tirelessly 
with  the  little  boy,  massaging  his  thin  legs, 
giving  him  hours  of  planned  exercise.  At 
six,  he  walked  and  ran  with  only  a  slight 
limp,  demonstrating,  says  the  official  who 
handled  his  adoption,  that  "love  can 
do  almost  anything."  end 
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